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P R E FACE. 


( It may seem surprising that the English, who have employed their tal&Ils 
* successfully in every branch of literature, and in none more than in that of 
i phiTNlftgy, should yet have fallen below other nations in the study of their 
syuouymes: it cannot however be denied that, whilst the French and Ger- 
mans have had several considerable works on the subject, we have not a • 
tingle writer who has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its import- 
ance: not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labours of those who 
ha ve preceded me ; but simply to assign it as a reason why I have now been 
induced to come forward with ail attempt to fill up what ia considered a chaffin'* 

, in English literature. 

. In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by ervery thiqg which 
ha i been written irf any language upon the subject; and although I always 
p*- ‘sued my own train of thought, yet whenever I met with any thing deserving 
of lotice I adopted it, and referred it to the author in a note. I had *not£ pro- 
ceeded far before I found it necessary to restrict* myself in the choice of my 
materials ; and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which were sufficiently distinguished from each other by striking 
Slifaures in their signification, such as abandon and quit, which require a * 
-eSpiparison with others, though not necessarily with themselves ; for the same 
\ reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a rule, to one authority for each Word, 

|t i s s < ^>^ft a r^tfe* , c as e seemed to require further exemplification But not- 
lstanding all my care in this respect, I was compelled to curtail much of 
1 1 had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient size, 
ltliough a work of this description does not afford much scope system^ 
arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the Words’^ 
rding to the extent or universality of their acceptation, placing tfyose first 
h had the most general sense and application,, and the rest in order. By 
)lan 1 found myself greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and Lj 
’ that the reader will thereby be equally beq^fited^ In the choipe of 
orities I li^ve been guided by various considerations ; namely, the appro- 
eness of the exainples ; the classic ^>iyity 0 of the augior; the justfiessSr * 
ientiment ; and, last of all,tfhe varidjy of 1 the writers 1 : but I am p^uadsd 
the reader will not be dissaijsfied * to find ’that I have sl>9wn a decided 
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preference to such authors a§ Addison, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Milton, 

At the same time it is but just to observe that this selection of authorities ha 
r been made by an actual perusal of the* authors, without the assistance of 
.lolmean’s Dictionary. y 

For the Sentiments scattered through this work I offer no apology, although 
I am ay are that they will not fall in with the views of many who may be com- 
petent to decide on its literary merits. I write not to please of displease any 
description of persons ; but I trust that what 1 have written according to the 
(hefates of my mind will meet the approbation of those whose good opinion I 
am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to the introduction of mo- 
rality in a work of science, I beg them to consider, that a writer, whose busi-* 
ne,ss it was to mark the nice shades of distinction between words closely allied, 
could not do justice to his subject without entering into all the relations of 
society, and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and religious 
forms, what has been the general sense of mankind on many of the most 
important questions which have agitated the world. My first object certainly 
titys been'to assist the philological inquirer in ascertaining the force and com- 
prehension of the English language ; yet I should have thought my work but 
half completed had I made it a mere register of verbal distinctions. While 
others seize every opportunity unblushingly to avow and zealously to propagate 
opinions destructive of good order, it would ill become any individual of con- 
trary sentiments to shrink from stating his convictions, when called upon as 
he seems io be by an occasion like that which has now offered itself. As to 
the rest, I throw myself on the indulgence of the public, with the assurance 
that having used every endeavour to deserve their approbation, I shall not 
make an appeal to their candour in vain. . 


' ADVERTISEMENT TO THE ELEVENTH ELxxlCN. < 

The Publishers, having obtained from the Author his last corrections, 
tavail tWi^elves. of* the present opportunity of offering them to the public, 
in the A\\ assurance that they will be found to be important additions and 
~ material improvements. 

Man^ articles have been entirely re-written, and many new authorities have 
been added ; and altogether, *80 much has been done to the whole in order to * 
cgive it the essential requisites* of clearness and precision, that they flatter 
themselves they maj reckon on an increased share of the public approbation, 
which has already been i jo liber alt v bestowed upon this work. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


TO UMN^ON, dEsert* forsake? one’s care and attention bestowed upor^ 
* RELlN{)U£SU.r€* P eo P^ e desert a village, or any? 

/- qLfU ' particular country where they haye 
J_UJ; ul'ij, of leaving or separahngones been established. Forsaking is an in-' 


s.lf fiom #n object is common to these 
u rrv<; : > which vary in the circumstances 
ti t’ Action ; the two former are more 
posj . re itcts than the two latter. To 
All'' r?J.K)N, from the German, bun, a 
pvjci- motion of outlawry, signifying, 
to pin. (jut of the protection of the law ; 
‘ , a privative, and bandum an ensign, 


different action, and implies simply the 
leaving something to which one has 
been attached in one form or another; 
a person forsakes a certain house which 
he has been accustomed to frequent ;[ 
b\nUfo 7 'sake their nests when they find 
them to have been discovered. To 
RELINQUISH is an act of prudence 


off, or leave one’s colours; or imprudence; men often madvert''- 
4 f ..to leave thoroughly, to withdraw ently relinquish the fairest prospects in 
p\ bfo .Ubn or support. To DESERT, order to follow some favourite .scheme 


To DESERT, 
in X-Mi’i desertus , from de privative, 
to sow, signifying to leave oil 
$bwin i jt cultivating ; and FO R S AK E, 
Ccffiio-Mded of the privative for and 
?(!§?/<>■ seek, signifying to leave off 
flJjjJn-.'T, are partial modes of leaving; 
tne"V'- mer by withholding one’s co- 
opera* -m, the Jitter by withdrawing 
one’s . ociety. Abandoning is a viola- 
tion o; : he most sacred ties, and exposes 
<.b ( •'« t to every misery; desertion 

a ■■ ■ 3I1 of honour and fidelity; it 
dcpri person of the assistance or 
the c i! •nenancc which he has a right 
to exp 1 ; by forsaking, the kindly feel- 
ing". *' ( hurt, and the social ties are 
broke . A bad mother abandons her 
nffspf,: *; a soldier deserts his eom- 


ra<jf*a; n^kes his companiorisjl . , P lf . - 

,. ; _ <r . , f viduals or to a partial extent. 


which terminates in their ruin. 

If lie hides it privately in the earth or other P-.jivt 
pliiee. aiul it is discovered, the Under aci|uifi> s no 
property therein, for the owner lmtli not hy this net 
declared any intention to abandon it. ib.4 ;k stone. 

He who at the approach of evil betrays his trust, 
or deserts his post, is branded with cowan 1 4ce. 

Hayvkkswokth. > 

When learning abilities, and what is excellent in 
the world f matte the church, w r e may easily fo *,etell 
its ruin withoujt the gift of prophecy. South. 

Men are wearied with the toil which they bear, but 
cannot iiud in their hearts to relinquish it. Steele. 

We may desert or forsake a place, 
but the former comprehends more than 
the latter; a place that is deserted is 
left by all, and left entirely, as de- 
scribed in wiJ 

The L^ertcd Village, Gcldsmii k. 

A place may be forsaken by indi- 


.1 V'i.: '.bandons his offspring or corrupts them hy 
perpetrates a greater evil than u mur- 
M IIawkksyvoutii. 

7#%t r, • jSeath of Stella, Swift’s benevolence was 
I* 1 - '-$ml his severity exasperated: lie drove 
(C -tflance from bis table, and wondered why 
* u?led. Johnson. 

s not thus, Adam I ‘Milton. 



Macdonald and Macleod have .lost many of its 
tenants and labourers, but Kaarsa lias not yet been 
forsaken by its inhabitants. Johnson. 

TO ABANDON, RESIGN, RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. . 


as well as persons may be 
deserted, or forsaken; things 
relinquished. To abandon 


The idea of giving up is comjnon to 
these terms, which signification, though 
anal6gous*'to the former, admits, how- 

__ ever, of this distinction, that in the one 

alt of necessity or discretion, case we separate ourselves from an oh- 
in abandons a vessel when it ject, the other we send or cast it 
, r safe to remain in it. Deser - f-om us. . AUA*NDON, v . To abandon , 
jen a dereliction of duty, as to desert . RESIGN, from re and signo , 
P°st; and often an indi£- signifies to sign away or back from 
$c|jon, particularly in the, ^sense one’s self. RENOUNCE, ir^Latui 
tayiftg any place *hich ha:»& had renunc({>, from nuncio to tell or declare, 



ABANDQV 


ABASE. 


is to declare off from a thing. ABDI- 
CATE, from ab-i rom, and dm to speak, 
signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring. .it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
goods to his creditors: we resign a 
'thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another ; in this manner we resign 
a a,place to a friend ; w ^renounce a thing 
by simply ceasing to hold it; in this 
manner we renounce a claim or a pro- 
fession. As to renounce signified ori- 
ginally to give up by word of mouth, 
and to resign to give up by signature, 
the former is consequently a less formal 
action than t he latter ; we may ren ounce 
by implication ; we resign in ^direct 
j terms ; we renomceihe pleasures of t he 
» world when we do not seek to enjoy 
ithem; we resign a pleasure, a profit, 
<*or advantage, of w;hich we expressly 
f £ive up the enjoyment. To abdicate is 
Species of informal resignation. A 
monarch abdicates his throne who 
simply declares his win to cease to 
reign ; but a minister resigns his office 
when he gives up the seals by which 
’ he held it. We abandon nothing but 
that over which we have h?d an entire 
control; we abdicate nothing but that 
which we have held by a certain right, 
but we may resign or renounce that 
which may be in our possession only 
by an act of violence ; a usurper cannot 
be said properly to abandon his people 
or abdicate a throne, but he may resign 
his power or renounce his pretensions 
to a throne. . 

The passive Gpils beheld the Greeks defile 

Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 

Their own alfcdej. Dryden. 

It would be a good appendix to “ the art of living 
and dying.” if any one would writo - the art of 
growing* 'Id,'* and terc*inen to resign their preten- 
sions to Up pleasures of youth. Steel*. 

For ministers.to be silent in the cause of Christ is 
to renounce it, and to fly is to desert it. South . 

Much gratitude is due to the Nine ffbm their fa- 
voured poets, and much hath been paid ; for even to 
the present hour they are invoked agd worshipped 
by tno sons of verse, whilst all the other deities of 
Olympus have either abdicated their throjies.or leen 
dismissed from them wiil^contempt. Cumberi and. 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a reflective sehse ; the. former 
m the bad s?n?e, to denote the giving 
up the, understanding to the passion, 
Or thf giving up one's self, mind, and 
body to bad practices] the latter jin,. 


Ihe goo d senie* to denote the givir. 
up one’s will and desires to one ss cii^r 
cumstances or whatever is appointed 
The soldiers of Hannibal abandonee 
themselves to pleasure at Capua. A 

atient man resigns himself tophis fate 

owever severe that may be. 

Reason ever continues to accuse the business an 
injustice of the passions, and to disturb the rein.* 
of those who abandon themselves to their dominion. 

* % K&tfNEpr. Pascal’s Though! 

It is the part of every good man's religion to resit, 
himself to God's will. (Jumberla nr. 

When resign is taken in the bad 
sense, it is not so complete a giving up ' 
of one’s self as abandonment,. 

These three leading desires for honoufC know- 
ledge, and pleasures, constitute, as nay be, three 
factious, and those whom we compliment with the 
name of philosophers have really done nothing el 
but resigned themselves to one or these three. 

Ken nett, j ascal's Thoug.. 

TO ABASE, HUMBLE, DEGRAD' 
DISGRACE, DEBASE. 

To ABASE expresses the sfronge. 
degree of self-humiliation; like th* 
French abais*er , it signifies literally It 
bring down or make low, which is 
compounded of the intensive syllable a 
or ad, and baisser from bas low, in Latin 
basis the l/ase, which is the lowest part 
of a column. It is at present used 
principally in the Scripture language, 
or in a metaphorical stje, to imply the 
laving aside all the high pretensions 
which distinguish us from our fellow 
creatures— the descending to a state 
comparatively low and mean. To 
HUMBLE, in French humilier , from 
the Latin humilis humble, and humus 
the ground, naturally marks a prostra- 
tion to the ground, and figuratively a 
lowering of the thoughts and feelings. 
^According to the prrtvaprc^ T£J31wsti- 
anity whoever abaseth himself shall be 
exalted, and according to the samr. 
principles whoever reflects on his qwn 
littleness and unworthintsswill d*ril> f 
humble himself before his Maker. ^Tli^ 
abasement consists in the greatest pbs- ’ 
sible dejection of spirit whfdn,if marked 
by an outward act, Will lead to the ut . 
most prostration of the bod.: ; humbli . ' 
in comparison with abas went, is -«*n 
ordinal y sentiment and Expressed in 
the ordinary way. 

Absorbed In that immensity I see, 

I shrink abated, aud yet aspir to thee. , Cowpim. 

My soul is justly humbled in the dust. Ror 

Ab^?e and humble ha' e regard J 
pers' ns considered absolutely, aegr 



ABASE. 


ABASH. 


3 


di$''iace to their relative situation* 

-fo DEGRADE (v. To disparage) si gni- 
iit>s to 1 rfcerinthe estimation of others. 

U supposes a state of elevation either 
m outward circumstances or in public 
cpriion. To DISGRACE, compounded 
*n i :ie \\ ivati\e dis and grace or favour, 
v ptoperky implies to put out of favour, 

Vl.'eh U always attended with circum- 
Ranees cf more or less ipnomiriy^/WVand m that case they are c 
aftiti) liiiu humble or.c’s self may l)e me- J**th debase.^ To DEHASE 

lUorifri* ,r.-ts as suited to the infirmity 11 ~ ll ~ 1 

and fallibility of human nature, but to 
degrade o * disgrace one’s self is always 
aeulpahL act. The penitent man hum- 
, hies .himr.olf ( the contrite man abuses 
himself, the. man of rank degrades birri- 
seif by ifoo familiar deportment with 
rs, he disgraces himself by 
The great, and good man 
also *>c abased and humbled wit h- 
' degraded or disgraced; his 
. ws him in his abasement or 
»//, his greatness protects him 
r datum, and his virtue shields 
disgrace . 

ity, tis that alone 

§Lt i .dins, nbtist menls, emptiness, 

;oiufort. YuUNO. 

hi* curbed ami humbled too much in 
' seir spirits be abased and broken nmeh 
11 tluir 
Locke. 


a hand o\er them, they lose 
liistn 


lustry 

ade has most regard to the 
idnk and condition, disgrace 
*h 1 estimation and chanu^cr. 
is low and mean is degrading 
*br t hoi vho are not of mean condition ; 
whfttcv r J is immoral is disgraceful to 
all ; hut most so to those who ought to 
l -:now b - ter. It is degrading to a no- 
\t associate with prize-fighters 
and jot keys, it is disgraceful for him 
e'nmienance a violation of the laws 
v&cir^Ss llound to protect. The 
’ flier; tjp? rank of the individual the 
' " f his degradation; the higher 
bus character, or the more 
office, the greater his dis- 
c act inconsistent with its 


hie is the degradation of our natures, 
before we were the image of (iod, we 
in tho image of wen. South. 

tike til uprightly, *s secure as to his 
, idit; hois sun; not to come ufT disgrace- 
t home in his own appiobation, or 
estimation of men. Barrow. 

h m »y sometimes be degraded 
*tk;cd at the-, will of others, but 
filar distinction of the words, 
not treated with the outward 
id respect he deserves ^is de- 



graded; he who is not regarded with 
the same Ifindness as before is disgraced. 

When a hero is to be pulled down and degraded. 
it is best done in doggrcl. Addi'm n. 

Philips died honoured and lamented before any 
part of his reputation hud withered, uud before h*s 
patron St. John had disgraced him. JUhnsun. 

These terms may be employed with 
a similar distinction in regard to things, 
omparahlc 
; t from t ho 
intensive syllable de and base , signify- 
ing to make base, is applied to whatever 
may lose its purity or excellence. *' 11 

All higher knowledge, in her presence, falls 
Degraded. Mtr/iotf. 

And whoie the vales witft violets once were crown’d, 
New knotty burrs and thorn* disgrace the ground. 

The gloat ii; asters of composiiion know very well 
that m.iuv an elegant word becomes impro|u«r lor a 
poet or an orator when it has been debased by com- 
mon use. Addison. 

TO ABASH, CONFOUND, CONFUSK 

ABASH is an intensive of abase , sig- 
nifying to abase thoroughly in spirit. 
CONFOUND and CONFUSE avc 
derived from different parts of the same 
Latin verb confundo and its participle 
confusus. Confundo is compounded o, 
con and fund/) to pour togO . or. To 
confound and confuse then signify pro- 
perly to melt togetlu ror into one" mass 
what ought fo be ilsLnct; and figu- 
ratively, as it is hert taken, to derange 
the thoughts in such manner as that 
they seem moiled together. 

Abash expresses more than confound , 
and confound more than confuse . Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has, re- 
gard to the faculties which are be- 
numbed and ciipplcd ; confuse has 
regard to the feelings and ideas which 
are deranged and perplexed. The 
haughty man is abished when he is 
humbled in the eyes of others ; the 
wicked man is confounded when his 
villainy is suddenly^Mected ; a modest ' 
person may be confused in thepresence 
of his superiors. 

If Peter was an abashed when Christ gave him a 
look after *liis denial j if there was so much dread in 
his looks w lion Uu was a prisoner; how much grealei 
will it be w l' rn he sits as a judge ? South. 

Alas 1 I am afraid they have awaked, 

And tis not done ; th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us I Siiakspear?., 

Alas f 1' no havdl no language to tell 
.The elfecte, ne tlie torment of min hell; 

Min herte may, min harmes not bewrey 
1 rm so 'confuse, that I, cannot say. Chaucer 

Abash is always taken in a b&^scri jetf 
neitluv the scorn of fools, nor the taunts 


\ 'ABATER 

of the oppressor, .will abash him who 
has a conscience void of offenfceio wards 
God and man. To be' confounded is 
noC always the consequence of guilt: 
superstition and ignorance are liable to 
be cprtfounded by extiaordinary pheno- 
mena ; and Providence sometimes thinks 
fit ‘to confound the wisdom of the 
wisest by signs and wonders, far above 
the rpach of human comprehension. 
Confusion is at the best an infirmity 
more or less excusable according to the 
nature* of the cause: a steady mind 
' a clear head are not easily confused ", 

but persons of quick sensibility cannot 
always preserve a perfect collection of 
thought in trying situations, and those 
who have any consciousness of guilt, 
and are not very hardened, will be soon 
thrown into confusion by close interro- 
gatories. 

They heard and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing: as wheu men wont to watch 
On duly, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse, and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Milton. 

bWheroat amaz'd, as one tljat unaware 
^Huth dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood. 

Or stonisli'd as night-wanderers often are, 

Tfesjir light blown out in some mistrustful wood, 
Even no confounded iu the dark she lay. 

' SlIAKSPEAKE. 

Tlie votIous evils of disease and poverty, pain and 
lorrow, agj* frequently derived from others; but 
ihame nnh confusion are supposed lo proceed from 
mreelves, and to be incurred only by tlie misconduct 
ivhicli they furnish. Hawks swobth. 

TO ABATE, LESSEN, DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 

ABATE, from the French abattre, 
signified originally to beat down, in 
the active sense ; to come down, in the 
netiter sense. DIMINISH, or, as it is 
sometimes written, minish , from the 
Latin diminuo, and minuo to lessen, 
and minus less, expresses, like the 
verb * LESSEN, the sense of either 
making less or becoming less. DE- 
CREASE is compounded of the priva- 
tive de and crease , in Latin cresco , to 
grow, signifying* tl grow less. 

Abat£ lessen , and diminish , agree in 
lh? sense of becoming less and of making 
less; decrease implies only becoming 
less. Abate respects only vigour of ac- 
tion, and applies to that whic& is strong 
or violent, as a fever abates , pain, anger, 
&c abates; lesser^ and diminish are 
applied to size, quantity, and nqjnber, 
but lessen is muclTsefcgomer used jn* 
transitively than diminish ; things are 
rkrely said to lessen % f themselves, 
to dimmish. The passion of an frigry 
man^ught to be allowed to abate before 


ABETTOR. 

any apneal fsrfpade to his un4ersta * ; 
mg. Objects apparently diminish 
they recede from the view. 

My wonder abatedi when, upon looting around hit 
I saw most of them attentive to three sirens cloth! 
like goddesses, and distinguished by the names : 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. • Addiso 

Cassini allows, I think, ten Ffench 'f discs uf e s 
vation for every line of mercury, adding one foot .1 
each ten, two to the second, three to the third,* ai. I 
so on ; but surely the weight of the air diminishes ..1 
a much greater proportion. Bhydonk. 

Abate, transitively taken, signifies to 
bringdown, i.e. to make less in height 
or degree by means of force or a parti- 
cular effort, as to abate pride or to abute 
misery ; lessen .and dimini vAfthe forme r 
in the familiar, the latter in thei-grave 
style, signify to make less iiv quantity 
or magnitude* by an ordinaiy process, 
as the size of a room is lessened t the 
credit of a person is diminished. \Ve 
may lessen the number of „dur evils by 
not dwelling upon them ; nothing dimt 
nishes the lustie of great deeds more 
than cruelty. 

Tully was the first who observed that friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery. Addison. 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil; 

The pleasure lessened the attending toil Addison. 

The fiecncss of the giver, his -not exacting seen 
rity, nor expressing conditions of return, doth not 
diminish , but rather increase the debt. Barrow. 

To decrease is to fall off; W retreating - 
army will decrease rapidly when, exge 
posed to all the privations and hardthi 
ships attendant on forced marches, iu* 
is compelled to fight for its safety ; 
some things decrease so gradually taat it 
is some time before they are observed 
to be diminished. 

These leaks Bhall then decrease; the sails once moie 
Directour course to some relieving shore. Falcone 1. 

The decrease is the process, the di- 
minution is the result ; as a decrease ir 
the taxes causes a dfnttfl&trxik viMV, 
revenue. The term decrease is pecu- 
liarly applicable to maternal objects 
which can grow less, diminution ;s' 
applicable to objects generally which 
may become or be actually less frop* 
any cause. i 

If this spring had its origin from rajin and vapor 
there would be an increase and decreyue of the 01 
as there should happen to be of the otjher* Oxrh^‘ 

If Parthenissa cgn now possess heT| uWnmind, s' 
think as little of her beauty as she,, ought t o he 
done when she had it, there will be i 0 great down 
tion of her charms. Huom 

ABETTOR, ACCESSARY, < kCCOO? ' 
mCE* 

' ABETTOR, or one tnat BjbeU, git, 
aid a£d encouragement by gunnel, p.; 



ABHOI}. 

! .ses, or rewards. An ACCESSARY, 
/ one added and annexed, takes an ac- 
ive, though subordinate part. An 
ACCOMPLICE, from the word accom- 
plish; implies the principal in any plot, 
vho takes Pleading part and brings it 
o perfection- Abettors propose, acces- 
saries assist, accomplices execute. The 
.abettor and accessary , or the abettor 
and accomplice, may be one and the 
same person ; but not so the accessary 
and accomplice . In every deep-laid 

scheme there must be abettors to set it 
oi^foo#, accessaries to co-operate, and 
accomplice g to put it into execution : in 
' the gifnpowder plot there were many 
socret abettors , some noblemen who 
were accessaries , and Guy Fawkes the 
principal accomplice . 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides arc apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many 
men of honour are exposed to public obloquy and 
reproach 1 Those therefore who are either the in- 
struments or abettors in such infernal dealings ought 
to bo looked upon as persons who make use of reli- 
gion to support their cause, not their cause to pro- 
mote religion. Addison. 

Why are the French obliged to lend tSsTTpart of 
their tongue before we can know they are conquered? 
They must be made accessaries to their own dis- 
grace; as the Britons were* formerly so artificially 
wrought in the curtain of the lloman theatre, that 
they bietnedto draw it up in order to give the spec- 
^tutors an opportunity of seeing their own detent 
^Sclebrnted on tho stage. Addison. 

^Either he picks a purse, or robs a lions*, 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

Cumberland. 

Accomplice , like the other terms, may 
be applied to other objects besides cri- 
minal offences. 

Parliament cannot with any great propriety punish 
others for that in which they themselves have been 
accomplices. Burke. 

5C* DETErf^ ABOMINATE, 

LOATHE. 

These terms equally denote a senti- 
ment of aversion. AfeHOR, in Latin 
abhorreo , compounded of ab from and 
horreo to stiffen with horror, signifies 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
mrror. DETEST, in Latin detestor , 
compounded of de from or against, and 
• testor to bear witness, signifies to con- 
demn with indignation. ABOMI- 
NATE, in Latin abominatus , participle 
)f abominor ; compounded of ab from o v 
i^ainst, and (minor to wish ill luA, 
ignmes to hold in religious abhorrence, 
o detest in the highest possible de-# 
rree. LOATIJe, in Saxon iathen , may 
'ossibly be a variation of lokd, in the 
ense of overload, because it expresses 
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the nausea which commonly attends an 
overloaded ktomach. 

What we abhor is repugnant io our 
moral feelings ; what we detest is op- 
posed to our moral principles ; *\hat we 
abominate does violence to our religious 
and moral sentiments ; what we* loathe 
offends our physical taSle. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy; we abominate profanation 
and open impiety ; we loathe food when 
we are sick. 

The lie that flatters I abhor the most. Cgw»ER. 
This thirst of kindred blood my sons detest Dryden. 

The passion that is excited in the fable of the sick 
kite is terror i the object of which is the despair of 
him who perceives himself to be dying, and has rea- 
son to four that his very prayer is an abomination. 

IIawkeswohth. 

No costly lords the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal. Goldsmith. 

In the moral acceptation loathe is a 
strong figure of speech to mark the ab- 
horrence and disgust which the sight or 
thought of offensive objects* product 1 .’ xu 

Revolving in his mind the stern command, 
tie longs to fly. and loathes the charming land. 

Dryden 

TO ABIDE, SOJOURN, DWNLL, LIVE, 
RESIDE, INHABIT. 

ABIDE, in Saxon abitan, old German 
beiten , comes from the Arabic or Per- 
sian but or bit, to pass the night, that 
is, to make a partial stay. SOJOURN, 
in French sojourner, from mb and di - 
urnus in the day time, signifies to pass 
the day, that is, a certain portion of 
one’s time, in a place. DWELL, from 
the Danish dwelger to abide, athd the 
Saxon dwelian , Dutch dwalen to wander, 
conveys the idea of a movable habita- 
tion, such as was the practice of living 
formerly in tents. At present it im- 
plies a stay in a place by way of resi- 
dence, which is expressed in common 
discourse by th* word LIVE, for pass- 
ing one’s life. RESIDE ,frs>m the Latin 
re and sideo to sit down, conveys the 
full idea of a settlement. INHABIT 
from the Latin habito , a frequentative 
of habeo , signifies to have or oocupy for 
a permanency. 

The length of stay implied in ttasc 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abidy denotes the shortest stdy ; to so- 
journ is of«longer continuance ; dwell 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
& given place, blit reside m&^habii 
are partial and local— we VtyteWdnly in 
orfe spoVjhut we may reside at or inha- 
bit many places. , Tli2se words have* 
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likewise a reference to the state of 
society. Abide and sojourn ^relate imore 
property to the wandering habits of 
f men in a primitive state of society. 
f Dwell , jis implying a stay under a cover, 
is universal in its application ; for we 
may dwell either in a palace, a house, 
a cottage, or any shelter. Live, reside, 
and inhabit , are confined to a civilized 
.»t ate of society; the former applying 
to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
latter to those of the higher classes. 
The word, inhabit is never used but in 


•ABILITY. 

only. Ability respects action, capacity 
respects thought. Ability always sup- 
poses something able to be done ; ca- 
pacity is a mental endowment, and 
always supposes something ready to 
receive or hold. • 

R iches are of no use if sickness take from ns the 
abiii'y of enjoying them. Swift. 

In wliat 1 have done I lmvc rallier given a proo' 
of my willingness and desire, than of my ability to 
do him (Shakspearc) justice* ,1’opk. 

The object is too big for onr capacity when we 
would comprehend the circumference of a world. 

Addison. 


connection with the place inhabited . Ability is nowise limited in its cx- 

The Easterns abode with each other, tent ; it may be small or great : capacity 
sojourned in a country, and dwelt m 0 f itsrlf always implies a positive and 
tents. The angels abode with Lot that superior degree of power, although it 
night ; Abram sojourned in the land of ^ y be modified by epithets to denote 
Canaan; the Israelites dtoft in the different degrees ; a boy of capacity will 
land of Goshen. Savages either dwell ] ia ve the advantage over his school- 


in the cavities which nature has formed fallows, particularly if he be classed 
for them, or in some rude structure w ith those of a dull capacity, 
cr#cted for a temporary purpose ; but pt Paul ireth , earninft in ..re.i.jt,™, ye. 
3JS- men increase in cultivation they suc h learning as doth enuble them to exhort in 
build places for themselves which they doctrine which is sound, nn«l disprove them that 

• ii,. it- ■„ * gains.ivit; wliat measure of ability in such things 

can inhabit . the poor have their cot- g i in ji 8 Vrve to make men capable of tliat kiml of 
tages in which they can lire ; the office, be doth not determine. Hooker. 

wealthy provide themselves with su- Sir Francis Bacon’s capacity seemed to have 
perb buildllgs in which they reside. grasped all that was revealed in books befo I r ^ aHEs> 

From the first to the last of man’s abode on earth, Ahililiats irlion n«pd in the Plural 

llio discipline must neiprbe relaxed of guat ding the Abilities, W hen Wed in ine piurai 

heart from the nonunion of passion. Blaih. only, IS confined to the Slgnitlcaiion OI 

By the Israelites’ sojourning in Egypt, Cod made mental endowments, and com pi eh ends 
way for their bondage there, and their bondage for a | ] opera lions of thought in general; 
glorious deliverance through those prodigious mam- Hip nthor hand is that. PC- 

lost ations of the Divine power. South. Capacity Oil tlie OiUCl ildnu S I 

Ilonco from m y.i g l.t! Thy M, nr cannot bo.rU.ee; CuJiar endowment, that 
Fly with thv infamv to some dark ceil. understanding, that exal s tne possessor 

Where, on the coniines of eternal night, above the rest Of mankind. Many men 

Mourning, misfortunes, croc, and angn.sh^^ ^ ^ abilities for managing t he Con- 

liolng obliged to remove my habitation, 1 was led cerns of others, who would not have 
ov my evil genius to a conveuient house in the street f | ]e capacity for conducting a concern 
where the nobility reside. Johnson. ^ their own. We should not judge 

By good company, in the place which I have the ut-uiy of that man’s abtSfics "who 

misfortune to inhabit , we understand not always b J , _ „ tUnlgnc nf others but 

those from whom good can be learned. Johnson. COlllcl Only mar the plans OI Oinirs, uui 

ABILITY, CAPACITY. 

ABILITY C ty French habilitc, Latin 
habi litas, comes iron? able, habile, ha- 
hi Us* and habeo to have, because pos- 
session and power are inseparable. CA- 
PACITY, in French capacity Latin ca- 
pacitas, from capax and capio to recefVe, 
juai^s the abstract quality of be^pg able 
to receive or hold. • 


sc irora wnoro guo« «u.u uc w.. v ----- - x , 

had no capacity for conceiving and IN- 
ABILITY, CAPACITY. posing any tiling better in their stead. 

ABILITY, in French habilitc , Latin I grieve that pur senate is dwindled into a school 

Us* and habeo to have, because pos- An hm)ic em n>llll i r e8 the accomplishment of 

tsion and uower are inseparable. CA- gomt . great undertaking, which requires ine _ duty o 
\CITY, in French capacity Latin ca- . soldier, .ud tu. «*«•* «f . »«■>**• 

citas, from capax and capio to receft'e, ABILITY, FACULTY, TALENT. > 

at*, the abstract quality of bejng able terms M Rgree in denotinR a 

Ability is to°ca'pacity as the gemw to* ^ower. ABILITY i“, as in the pre- 
the species. Ability compteheX the celingcase the genr 1 t 
power of doing in general, Without spcci- CVL1Y., in i.&inij . , 


power' of doing in general, tfilhout speci- C¥ L TLa 

tying fri quality or degree ; capacity* s. from factlitas an " / ac '° . .. * . * £ 

a par&uV>«S?i ?f ability. Ability- V ***»«* « t a tin 2«lgm a 
mav be eiffreYlinysical or mental; cn- and TALJBNT, in Lati , > j 

polity, when said otpersons, is mental Greek coin exceeding on 



ABILITY. 

* 

.iOiinds sterling, an:i employed figura- 
tively for a gift, possession, or power — 
denote definite kinds of power. 

Ability relates to human power gene- 
rally, by which a man is enabled to 
act f it may vary in degree and quality 
with times’, persons, andeirciunstanf.es; 
health, strength, and fortune are abili- 
ties ; faculty is a gift of nature directed 
to a certain end, and following a cer- 
tain % rule. An ability may be acquired, 
and consequently is properly applied to 
individuals, an ability to speak extem- 
pore or an ability to write; but a 
faculty belongs to the species, as a 
faculty qf speech, or of hearing, &c. 

Ability to teach by sermons is a grace which God 
doth, bestow on thorn whom he maketh sufficient ior 
the commendable discharge of their duty. Hook lb. 

No fruit our palate courts, or flower our smell, 

Uut on its fragrant bosom nations dwell. 

All form’d with proper faculties to share 
The daily bounties of their Maker’s care. 

Jenninob. 

Ability being in general the power of 
doin-r, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
distinction. 

Unman ability is an unequal match for the violent 
and unforeseen vicissitudes of the world. Blair. 

Faculty is always taken in a re- 
stricted sense, although applied to the 
species. 

The vital faculty is that by which life is pro- 
B*rved, and the ordinary functions of speech are 
preserved ; the animal faculty is what conducts the 

0] »crations of the mitul. Q ui nc y . 

Fatuity and talent are both gifts of 
nature, but a faculty is supposed to 

1) 0 given in an equal degree to all, a 
talent in an unequal degree ; as the 
faculty of seeing, the talent of mimicry, 
the talent for music ; a faculty may 
be i« pait^d by age, disease, or other 
circumstances, a talent is improved by 
exercise. 

Reason is a noble faculty, and when kept within 
its proper sphere, and applied to useful purposes, 
proves a means of exalting human creatu es almost 
to the rank of superior beings. Beattie. 

’Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
1 n lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise. Drydkn. 

As all these terms may be applied to 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plural to denote so many 
distinct powers : abilities denote all our 
powers generally, corporeal and men r > 
tal, but more, especially the latter; 
faculties relate to the ordinary powers 
of body and mind, as when we speab 
of a person’s retaining or losing his 
faculties; talents relate to ftie particu- 
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lar gifts or powers which may serve a 
beneficial t purpose, as to employ one’s 
talents usefully. 

Amidst the agitations of popular government, 
occasions will sometimes be afforded for eminent 
abilities to break forth with peculiar lustre. Blair. 

It may be observed that young persona little 
acquainted with the world, and who have, uot been 
used to approach men in power, are commonly 
struck with an awe which tal&s away the ftee use 
of their faculties. , % Burke. 

Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion., 
and deficiency of spirit marked his administration 
during an ingWjrfous period of sixteen years, from 
which Euglanlrdid not recover until the mediocrity 
of his ministerial talents was controlled Ly the 
ascendency of Tilt. Coxe. 

ABILITY, DEXTERITY, ADDRESS. 

ABILITY is, as before observed ( v . 
Ability , Capacity), a general term with- 
out any qualification. DEXTERITY, 
from dexter the right hand, signifying 
mechanical or manual facility; and 
ADDRESS, signifying a mode of ad- 
dress, are particular terms. Ability 
may he used to denote any degree, as 
to do according to the tost ot or,;*.: 
ability, and it may be qualified In de- 
note a small degree of ability 

It is not possible for our small party ami small 
ability to extend their operations so fur as to be 
much felt among numbers. <V Cowplr 

Dexterity and address Ire posit ivs 
degrees of ability . 

It is uft.*n observed that tlm race is won as much 
by the dextaity of the rider as by the vigour and 
Heel ness of the animal. Earl of Bath. 

I could produc.i innumerable instances, from my 
own observation, of events imputed to the profound 
skill and address o f a minister which in reality wero 
either mere effects of negligence, weakness, humour, 
or pride, or at best the natural course of thiugs 
left to themselves. Swift. 

Ability is however frequently taken 
in a restricted sense for a positive'de- 
gree of ability, which brings it still 
nearer to the two other terms, from 
which it differs only in Mie application ; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual 
endowment generally dexterity relates 
to a particu’ar power or facility of exe- 
cuting, and address *o %a particular 
mode or manner of addressing oneself 
on particular occasions. Ability shows 
itself in the most important transac- 
tions, and the general conduct in the 
highest stations, as a minister of state 
displays his ability; dexterity ana >ad- 
dress are employed occasionally, the 
former in removing difficulties and 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv- 
ing advantages and accommodating 
[tampers; the former in directing the 
course of things, the latter np managing 
of men. • 
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ABLE. 


ABJURE 


The ability displayed by the commander v as only 
equalled by the valour and adroitness of th* seumou. 

v CLARKE. 

His wisdom, by often evading from perils, w&j 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from 
gangers when they pressed 'him, than into a provi- 
dence to prevent anu remove them afar off. 13 a cow. 

It was no sooner dark, than she conveyed into his 
room a young maid of no disagreeable figure, who 
was one of her attendants, and did not want address 
to improve the opportunity for the advancement of 
her fortune. Spectator. 

ABLE; CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS. 

These epithets, from which the pre- 
, ceding abstract nouns are derived, have 
distinctions peculiar to themselves. 
Able and capable are applied to ordi- 
nary actions, but not always indiffer- 
ently, the one for the other: able is 
said of the abilities generally, as a child 
is able or not able to walk ; capable is 
said of one’s ability to do particular 
things, as to be capable of performing 
a great journey. Able is said of that 
which one can do, as to he able to 
, "Viile ur read; capable is said of that 
which either a person or a thing can 
take, receive, or hold ; a person is 
capable of an office, or capable of great 
things ; a thing is capable of improve- 
ment. \ 

W).:m farre before did march, a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all able armes to souud. 

• Spenser. 

What measure of ability in such things shall gpive 
to make num capable of that kind of office, he doth 
not determine. Hooker, 

i 

Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet, when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able com- 
uumder.^an able financier. 

I lopk upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale, that will endeavour to overturn the 
ship unless he has an empty cask to play with. 

• Tati.ku. 

Capable may^, be used absolutely 
to express a mental power. 

Look you how pale he glares; 

His form and cause conjoined. prtUching to stones. 
Would make i\\em capable. Suak-vea r e . 

Capable and capacious , though de- 
rived from the same verb capio to take 
orTeceive, are distinguished from each* 
otiier in respect to the powers or pro- 
perties of the objects to which they are 
applbcl, capable being said of powers 
generally, capacious only of the pro- 
perty of having amplitude of spacer or 
a power to take in or comprqjiend ; as 
men are capable of thought or reason, 
of life fa. death, &c. ; a hall may b£ 
said to fie caytcious, or, figuratively, a 
man has a capacious mind. 1 


Ills violcLce thou fear’st&iot, being bucIi 

As wo, not capable of death or pain. Milton 

If heaven to men such mighty thoughts would give. 

What breast but thiue capacious to receive 

The vust infusion. Cowley 

TO ABJURE, RECANT, RETRACT, 
REVOKE, RECALL. 

ABJURE, in Latin abjuro , is com- 
pounded of the privative ab and juro 
to swear, signifying to swear to the 
contrary, or give up with an bath. 
RECANT, in Latin recanto , is com- 
pounded of the privative re and canto 
to sing or declare, signifying to unsay, 
to contradict by a counter declaration. 
RETRACT, in Latin reiractus , parti- 
ciple of rctraho , is compounded of re 
back, and traho to draw, signify insr to 
draw back what lias been let go. RE- 
VOKE and RECALL have the same 
original sense as recant , with this dif- 
ference only, that the word call , which 
is expressed also by voke y or in Latin 
voco, implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto to sing, 
which mav pass in solitude. We ab- 
jure a religion, we recant a doctrine, 
we retract a promise, we revoke a com- 
mand, we recall an expression. 

What lias been solemnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a settled 
point of belief is as publicly given up 
by recanting ; what has been pledged 
so as to gain credit is contradicted by 
retracting ; what has been pronounced 
by an act of authority is rendered 
null by revocation; what has been 
mis-spoken through inadvertence or 
mistake is rectified by recalling the 
words. 

Although Archbishop Crammer re - , 
canted the principles of the Reformation, 
yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for his faith. Henry 
IV. of Fiance abjured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinists of his 
protection. Louis XIV. drove many of 
his best subjects from France by re- 
voking the edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith ; the fear of shame or punishment 
♦leads them to recant their opinions; 
tl\p want of principle dictates the re- 
tracting of one’s promise ; reasons of 
stat§ occasion the revoking of decrees ; 
•aelove of precision commonly induces 
*a speaker or writer Vo recall a false 
expression. * 



abolish.* 

% 

\ 

The pontiff saw Britannia’s golden fleece, 

Once all Ms own, invest tier worthier sons ! 

Her verdant yalleys, and her fertile plains, 

Yellow with grain, abjure liis hateful sway. 

Shkkstomk. 

A false satire. ought to be recanted for the sake of 
him whose reputation may be injured. J oiinson. 

When any scholar will convince mo that these 
irrre fatilo and malicious tales against Socrates, I 
a ill retract all credit in them, and thank him for 
the conviction. Cumberland. 

What reason is there, but that those grants and 
privileges should be revoked , or reduced to their first 
intenti&i ? Spenser. 

That society hath before consented, without re- 
voking the same after. Hooker. 

’Tis done„and since ’tis done 'tis past recall, 

And since ’tis past recall must be forgotten. 

, Diiyden. 

•* 

TO ABOLISH, ABROGATE, REPEAL, 
REVOKE, ANNUL, CANCEL. 

ABOLISH, in French abolir , Lai in 
aboleo , is compounded of ab and oleo to 
lose the smell, signifying’ to lose every 
trace of former existence. ABRO- 
GATE, in French abroger , Latin ab- 
rogatuSy participle of abrogo, com- 
pounded of ab and rogo to ask, signify- 
ing to ask away, or to ask that a 
thing may be done away ; in allusion to 
the custom of the Romans, among whom 
no law was valid unless the consent of 
the people was obtained by asking, and 
in like manner no law was unmade with- 
out asking their consent. REPEAL, 
in French rappeller, from the Latin 
words re and appellOy signifies literally 
to call back or unsay what has been 
said, which is in like manner the origi- 
nal meaning of REVOKE.’ ANNUL, 
in French annuller , comes from nul , in 
Latin nihil, signifying to reduce to 
nothing. CANCEL, in French cancel- 
ler conies from the Latin cancello to cut 
-crosswise, signifying to strike out cross- 
wise, that is, to cross out. 

The word abolish conveys the idea of 
putting' a total end to a thing, and is ap- 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long in existence, and firmly 
established: an abolition may he effected 
cither by an act of power, as to abolish 
an institution, or an order of men, and 
„the like. 

On the parliament's part it was proposed that all 
the bishops, deans, and chapters might l>e imme- 
diately taken away and abolished. Clarendon. 

Or it may be a gradual act, or ef- 
fected by indirect means, as to abolish 
a custom, practice, &c. 

The long continued wars >tween the English and 
Scuts had then raised invincible jealousies and 
hate, which long continued peace hath long since 
\iMtshcd. Sir John IIayward, 


ABOMINABLE. <J 

All the other terms have respect to 
the partial “acts of men, in undoing that 
which they have done. Laws are'either 
repealed or abrogatedy but repealing is a 
term of modern use, applied to Hie acts 
of public councils or assemblies, where 
laws are made or unmade by the con- 
sent or open declaration of numbers. 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im- 
port ; to abrogate a law is to render it 
null by any act of the legislature ; thus, 
the making of a new law may abrogate 
the old one. 

If the Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not he sorry to find them mistaken in the point 
which they have piost at heart, by the repeal of the 
test ; 1 mean the benefit of employments. Swift 

Solon abrogated all Draco’s sanguinary lavs ex- 
cept those that affected murder. Cumberland. 

Revoking is an act of individual au- 
thority -edicts arc revoked ; annulling 
is an act of discretion, as official pro- 
ceedings or private contracts are an- 
nulled ; cancelling is a species of an-., 
nulling, as in the case of cancelling 
deeds, bonds, obligations, &c. None 
can abrogate but those who have the 
power to make. Any one. who has the 
power to give his word may ‘Aso revoke 
it, if he see reason so to do. ' Any one 
who can bind himself or others, by any 
deed or instrument, may an/iul or ren- 
der this null and void, provided it be 
done for a reasonable cause, and in the 
proper manner. As catirelling serves 
to blot out or obliterate what has been 
written, it may be applied to what is 
blotted out of the memory. It is a vo- 
luntary resignation of light or demand 
which one person has upon another. 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cause for v\ hich it was made still remaining, 
do we not herein revoke our own deed, and upbraid 
ourselves with folly ? v Hooker. 

I will annul, 

B y the high power with wnieli the laws invest me, 
Those guilty forms in which you have entrapp'd, 
ll.oely entrapp'd, to tXy detested nuptials, 

My queen betroth’d. Thomson. 

This hour make friendships which lie breaks (lie next, 
And every bread 1 supplies a vile pretext, 

Basel y to cancel all concessions past, 

If iih a thousand you deny the last. ^Cumberland. 

ABOMINABLE, DETESTABLE,* EXE- 

crable. ^ 

♦The primitive idea of these terms, 
agreeable to their derivation, is that of 
badness in tlv? highest degree; convey- 
ing by themselves Ihe strongest signifi- 
cation, and excluding the n^cess'fy for 
every other modifying epithet h 

Tlie ABOMINABLE thing excilts 
aversion; the DETESTABLE thing 
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ABOVE. 

haired and revulsion; the EXECRA- 
BLE thing, indignation and iiorror. 

Thesfc sentiments are expressed against 
•what is abominable by strong ejacula- 
tions, against what is detestable by ani- 
madversion and reprobation, and against 
what is execrably by imprecations and 
anathemas. 

In the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
< xprossing less than detestable , and that 
less tl^an execrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
example. Dionysius, the tyrant, having 
been informed that a very* aged woman 
prayed to the gods every day Tor his pre- 
servation, and wondering that any of his 
subjects should be so interested for his 
safety, inquired of this woman respecting 
the motives of her conduct, to which she 
replied, “In my infancy I lived under 
an abominable prince, whose death I de- 
Mi'ed ; but when he perished, he was suc- 
ceeded by a detestable tyrant worse than 
himself. I offered up my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner 
answered ; but we have since had a worse 
tyrant thanyie. This execrable monster 
is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, 
lest, if it be.possible, you should be suc- 
ceeded by one even more wicked.” 

The exaggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to their abu^e 
in vulgar discourse, where they are often 
employed indifferently to serve the hu- 
mour of the speaker. 

*This abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen 
every thing that is praiseworthy is as frequent among 
the Wn as among the women. Steele, 

Nothing can atone for the want i.f modc.-ty, with- 
out which beauty is ungraceful, and wit detestable. 

Steels. 

All vote to leave thSt execrable shore, 

Polluted with the blood of Polydore. Dryden 

ABOVE, OVER, UPCtfs, BEYOND. 

When an object is ABOVE another, 
it exceeds it in height ; when it is OVER 
another, it extends along its superior 
'.surface £ wlicn it is UPON another,* it 
comes in contact with its superior 4 mr- 
faefi; when it is BEYOND another, it 
lies at a greater distance. Trees fre- 
quently grow above a wall, and som£- 
limes the branches hang over tb » wall, 
or rest upon it, but they s&doip stretch 
muc kjieyond it. . L 

So whfti with Aackling flames a caldron fries, * 

The bubbling’ waters from the bottom rise, 

Above the taint they force their fiery way, 

Black vapour* flimo ak>P and cloud the day. 

I)rydkn> 
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The gpese fly o'er the ham. the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in swarms. 

Dry din 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill 
1 look’d toward Hiriinm, and anon raethought 
The wood began to move. . Shakspeare 

He that sees a dark and shady grovs* 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the sky. 

Herbert 

In the figurative sense the first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea ot 
superiority ; the second of authority ; the 
third of immediate influence; and the 
fourth of extent. Every one should be 
above falsehood, but particularly those 
who are set ove r others, who may have 
an influence on their minds beyond all 
calculation. 

The public powe.' of all societies is above every 
soul contained in the same societies. Hooker 

The church has over her, bishops able to silence 
the factious, no less by their preaching than their 
authority. South. 

This is thy work. Almighty Providence, 

Whose power beyond the stretch of human thought 
K evolves the orbs of empire. Thomson. 

TO ABRIDGE, CURTAIL, CONTRACT. 

ABRIDGE, in French abreger , Latin 
abbreviare, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ab find brevi are, from brevis 
short, signif) ing to make short. CUR- 
TAIL, in French courle short and tailler 
to cut, signifies to diminish in length by 
cutting. .CONTRACT, in Latin con- 
tractus ; participle of contralto, \s com- 
pounded of con and traho, signifying to 
draw close together. 

By abridging , in the figurative as 
well as the literal sense, the quantity is 
diminished ; by curtailing , the measure 
or number is reduced ; by contracting, 
the compass is reduced. Privileges are 
abridged, pleasures curtailed&nd powers 
contracted . 1 1 is ungenerous to abridge 
the liberty of any one, or curtail him 
of his advantages, while he makes no 
improper use of them ; otherwise it is 
advisable, in order to contract his 
means of doing mischief. 

This would very much abridge the lover's pains in 
this way of writing a letter, as it would enable him 
to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle. Addison. 

I remember several ladies who were once very near 
sc vo n feet high, that at present want some indies of 
live: how they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn. Addison. 

lie that rises up early and goes to bed late only to 
r&eive addresses is really a> much *ied and nbtvlged 
in his freedom as he that waitB all that lime to pre- 
sent one. South. 

God has given no man a body as strong m his ap- 
petites ; bin has corrected the boundlessness of his 
voluptuous desires, by stinting his strength and con- 
tracting Ills capacities. Sour* 
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ABRIDGEMENT, COMPENDIUM, 

EPITOME, DIGEST, SUMMARY, 

ABSTRACT. 

The first four terms are applied to a 
distinct work, the two latter to parts of 
a work. 

An ABRIDGEMENT is the reduc- 
tion of a work into a smaller compass. 
A COMPENDIUM is a general and 
concish view of any science, as geogra- 
phy or astronomy. An EP1TO ME is a 
compressed view of all the substantial 
parts of«i tiling, or in other words, the 
whole of any matter brought into a small 
compask. *A DIGEST is any materials 
diges'ed in order. A SUMMARY 
comprehends the heads and subdivisions 
of a work. An ABSTRACT includes a 
brief but comprehensive view of any par- 
t icular proceeding. A bridgements often 
surpass the originals in value when they 
are made with judgment. Compendium s 
are fitted for young persons to commit 
to memory on commencing the study of 
any science. There is perhaps not a 
better epitome than that of the Univer- 
sal History by Bossuet, nor a better di- 
gest than that of the laws made by order 
of Justinian. Systematic writers give 
occasional summaries of what they have 
been treating upon. It is necessary to 
make abstracts of deeds or judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

I shall lay before my readers an abridgement of 
somu few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they 
will in time accu-Unn themselves to dream a little 
more to the purpose. Spectator. 

Indexes and dictionaries arc the compendium of 
all knowledge. Popk. 

From lienee (as Servius remarks) Virgil took the 
hint of his Silon us, the subject of whose song is so 
exact an epitome ft the contents of tlie Metamorpho- 
•MStf Ovid, that amongst the ancient titles of that 
eclogue, the Metamorphosis was one Warihjkton. 

If wc had a complete diget of Hindu and Ma- 
lifimm dan laws, after the model of Justinian’s cele- 
lnated Pandects, we should rarely lie at a loss for 

inciplcs and rules of law applicable to the cases 
afore us. Sir W. Jones. 

As the Theseida, upon which Chaucer's Knight’s 
Tale is founded, is very rarely to be met with, it may 
not lie unpleasing to the reader to see here a short 
summary of it. Tyrwhitt. 

•• Though Mr. Ilallicd performed his part with fide- 
lity, yet the Pcrsiun interpreter had supplied him 
only with a loose, injudicious epitome of the original 
Sanscrit; in which abstract many essential passages 
are omitted. Sir W. Jones. 

Epitome and abstract are taken for 
other object s, 'which contain within a 
small compass the essence of a thing. 

The face is the epitome of the whole fnan, and 
the eyes are as it were the epitome of the face. 

Hughes. 


•” But man the abstract 
Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
Of heaven hath modelled, in himself contains 
Passions of several qualities. Fobs 

ABRUPT, RUGGED, ROUGH. 

ABRUPT, in Latin abruptus , parti- 
ciple of abrumpo to break off, signifies 
the state of beingbroken off. RUGGED, 
in Saxon hrugge , comes from the Latin 
rugosus , full of wrinkles. ROUGH is 
in Saxon rech , high German rauh t low 
German rug , Dutch ruig, in Latin fu~ 
dis uneven. 

These words mark different degrees 
of unevenness. What is abrupt has 
greater cavities ana protuberances than 
what is rugged ; what is rugged has 
greater irrcgulai ities than what is rough. 
In the natural sense abrupt is opposed 
to what is unbroken, rugged to what is 
even, and rough to what is smoo'h. A 
precipice is abrupt , a path is rugged , it 
plank is rough. Ttie abruptness of a 
body is generally occasioned by a violent 
concussion and separation of its parts; 
ruggedness arises from natural, but less 
violent causes ; roughness vs mostly a 
natuial property, although sometimes 
produced by friction. r 

The precipice abrupt 
Projecting horror on tliu blackened flood. 

Softens at thy return. Thomson's Summer. 

The evils of this Vfe appear like rocks and preci- 
pices, rugged and barren at a distance; but atom 
nearer approach we (iad them little fruitful spots. 

SPICTATOR. 

The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorge, that shapeless and deformed, 
And dangerous to the touch, lias yet its bloom. 

O.WPSR 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with storms, 

The stubborn virtue of his soul cau move. Francis 

In the figurative or extended applica 
tion, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and manners are abrupt when 
they are sudden and unconnected; the 
temper is rugged ‘which is exposed to 
frequent ebullition* of angry* humour ; 
actions are rough when performed with 
violence and incaution. An abrupt be- 
haviour is the consequence of ah agitated 
mind j a rugged disposition is inherent 
in the character; a rough deportment 
arises frorA an undisciplined state od 
feeding. An habitual steadiness and 
-Coolness, of reflection is best fitted to 
prevent \v direct any abruptness of 
manners ;*a cultivation of the Christian 
teifcp’ercannot fail of smoothing down all 
ruggedness of humour ; an intercourse 
with* polished society will inevitably 
rqfine down all roughness >of behaviour. 
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My lady craves ® 

To know the cause of your abrupt divnrtnrc. 

^ SHAKSPEaRE. 

The greatest favours to such an one can neither 
soften nor win upon him, neither melt nor endear 
him, but (leave him at hard aud rugged us ever. 

South. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverse- 
ness which rough and imperious usage often pro- 
duces in generous minds. Luckk. 

TO ABSCOND, STEAL AWAY, SE- 
CRETE one’s SELF. 

ABSCOND, in Latin abscondo , is 
compounded of abs and condo , signify- 
ing t'6 hide from the view, which is the 
original meaning of the other words; 
to abscond is to remove one’s self fort lie 
sake of not being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted. To 
STEAL AWAY is to get away so as to 
elude observation. To SECRETE 
ONE'S SELF is to get into a place of 
secrecy without, being perceived. 

' Dishonest men abscond , thieves steal 
-:iivay when they dread detection, and 
fugitives secrete themselves. Those who 
abscond will have frequent occasion to 
steal away , and still more frequent oc- 
casion to secrete themselves. 

A BSENT,\\ ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT, 
DIVERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT, in French absent , Latin 
absent, comes from ab from and sum to 
be, signifying away or at a distance from 
all objects, ABSTRACTED, or AB- 
STRACT, in French abs trait. Latin ab- 
stract us, participle of abstraho , or ab 
from and traho to draw, signifies drawn 
or s<?parated from all objects. DI- 
VERTED, in French divertir , Latin 
diverto , compounded of di or dis asun- 
der, and verto to turn, signifies turned 
aside from the object that is present. 
DISTRACTED of course implies drawn 
asunder by different objects. 

A want of proper attention is implied 
in all thes'j term*, but in different de- 
grees and under different circumstances. 
Alsence of mind is either a state or a 
habit; a*man may be occasionally ab- 
sent. e 

J have hardly seen a line from any of th&se gen- 
tii*m»*n, but spoke them as absent from what they 
were doing, us they prole 88 they are v^nen they come 
into company. Spectator. 

Or a man may contract an -habitual 
absence , either from profound Study, or 
froqri any other less commendable cause. 

Ntfihing iiji so incompatible with politeness as an./ 
triclt of abspice of miua. ^ Earl of Chatham. 

Abstraction denotes a state, arid for 
the most part* a temporary state. 


•ABSOLVE. 

' / 

llv would begin the ceremony again, ar.d having 
gone through it, break from his abstraction , walk 
briskly on, and join his companions. Boswkll. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it dogs not neces- 
sarily imply thinking on any thing; a 
man may be absent who is thinking on 
nothing. 

Theophrastus called one who barely ■ ^ 

speech, with his eyes fixed, ail “ absent lOrmer 

Abstracted, on the other hand, de- 
notes a deep thought, on something not 
present. 

That space the evil one abstracted slo.ftl v 
From his own evil, and fur the time remained 
Stupidly good. Milton, 

Abstract may in poetry be used in 
the sense of abstracted '. 

A bstrnct us in a trance, methought I saw, 

Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape, 
Still glorious, before whom awake I stood 

Milton. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex- 
clusion of present objects ; diverted and 
distracted ', a misapplied attention to pre- 
sent objects, or to such objects as do not 
demand attention. An absent man 
never has his bpdy and mind in the 
same place ; <he abstracted man is lost, 
in thinking ; a man who is easily diverted 
seeks to take an interest in every passing 
object ; a distracted man is unable to 
think propei ly on any thing : it may be 
good to be sometimes diverted. 

The mind is refrigerated by interruption; the 
thoughts are diverted from the principal oubjccl; 
the reader Is weary In* knows not why. 

Johnson’s Preface to Siiakspeare. 

It is bad at any time to be distracted, 
particularly when it arises from passion. 

He used to rave for his Marianty*, and call upon 
her in his distracted fits. Addis^w. 

TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE, in Latin absolvo, is com- 
pounded of ab front and solvo to loose, 
signifying to loose from that with which 
one is bound. ACQUIT, in French 
acquilter, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ac or ad, and quit , quitter 
in Latin quietus quiet, signifying to 
make easy by the removal of a charge. 

These terras imply the setting free 
.from guilt or its consequences. Ab- 
solving may sometimes be applied to 
"offences against the law?: of man, but 
more frequently to offences against 
God; acquitting applies solely to of- 
fences against man. The conscience 
is released by absolution; the body, 
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goods, or reputation, are set free by an 
acquittal. 

Yet to be secret, makes not sin the less ; 

’Tis only hidden from the vulgar view. 

Maintains indeed the reverence due to princes, 

But not absolves the conscience from the crime. 

* Dryden. 

The fault of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude; but Sir Richard Steele must likc- 
be acquitted of severity; for who is there that 
' 7 ’y bear contempt* from one whom he has 
} v supported? Johnson. 

p. 

a SOLVE, ACQUIT, CLEAR. 

ABSOLVE in this case, as distin- 
guished from the former article, ( v . To 
absolve ,) is extended to all matters af- 
fecting the conscience generally. AC- 
QUIT ( v . To absolve , acquit) and 
CLEAR in the sense of making clear 
or free from, are applied to everything 
which may call for blame, or the im- 
putation of what is not right. A per- 
son may be absolved from his oath, 
acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
charge, and cleared from every impu- 
tation. 

Com poll’d by threats to take that bloody oath 
And tlu* act ill, I am absolv'd by both. Waller. 

Those who arc truly learned will acquit me in 
this point, in which 1 have been so lar from o fie tid- 
ing, that I have been scrupulous perhaps to a fault 
in quoting the authors of several passages which I 
might have made my own. Addison. 

He set himself with very great zeal to clear the 
Romish church of idolatry. Buiinet. 

ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC, ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE, in Latin absolutus , 
participle of absolvo t signifies absolved 
or set at liberty from all restraint as it 
regards persons : unconditional, unli- 
mited, as it regards things. DE- 
SPOTIC, from despot, in Greek Swrrori] 
a master or lord, implies being like a 
lord, uncontrolled. ARBITRARY, in 
French arbitraire, from the Latin arbi- 
trium will, implies belonging to the will 
of one independent of that of others. 
TYRANNICAL signifies being like a 
tyrant. 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power : an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men but things ; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute power is assigned, 
to any one according to the consl itution 
of a government, it is despotic . De- 
spotic power is therefore somethinglessj 
than absolute power : a prince is abso- 
lute of himself; he is despotic by the 
consent of others. In the early ages 


of society monarchs were absolute , and 
among the Eastern nations they still 
retain the absolute form of government, 
though much limited by established 1 
usage. In the more civilized stages of 
society the power of despots has been 
considerably restricted by prescribed 
laws, insomuch that despotism is now 
classed among the regular forms of ■ 
government. 

An honest private man often grows cruel and 
abandoned when converted into an absolute prnee. 

Addison. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius is to 'me an 
unanswerable argument against despotic power. 

Addison. 

Absolute is a term of a general appli- 
cation in the sense of absolved or freed 
from all control or limit ; in this sense 
God is said to be absolute. 

Unerring power 1 
Supreme and absolute, of these jour ways 
You render no account. LiiJ t o. 

Sometimes it is applied either to the 
power itself or to the exercis'e of power, 1 
as absolute rule or dominion ; despotic 
is likewise applied to the exercise of the 
power as well as the power itself, as de- 
spotic sway ; arbitrary and tyrannical 
are used only in this last application : 
the latter is always taken in a bad sense, 
the former sometimes in an -indifferent 
sense. With arbitrariness is associated 
the idea of caprice and selfishness. 
With tyranny is associated the idea of 
oppression and injustice. Among the 
Greeks the word rvpavvoc , a tyrant, 
implied no more than what we now 
understand by despot , or more properly, 
one who gained the supreme power, in 
a republic; but from the natural abuse 
of such power, it has acquired the sig- 
nification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising power to* the injury of 
another. If absolute power come into 
the hands of anv one man or body of 
men, it is fair expect that it will be 
used arbitrarily.. In dBsjfotic govern- 
ments the tyrannical proceedings of 
the subordinate officers are' often more 
intolerable than those of tlifc prince. 

T’ e power of the viceroy is very absolute ; lie lias 
not only the command of all the military foi»u in 
the kingdqyi, but likewise presides with unbouiJNed 
authority in all civil tribunals. Brydonk. 

Whatever the will commands, the whole man must 
do; tlu* empire of the will over all the faculties 
being ausolutelgr overruling and despotic. South 

By an arbitrary proceeding I mean one conducted 
ftyftk e private opinions or feelings of the -van whe 
Attempts to regulate. * Bukkr 

Our sects a moro tyrannic power assume, 

And would for scorpions chance the rod of Rome. 

IVOSCOMMl.tS. 
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TO ABSORB, SWALLOW UP, ENGULF, 

* ENGROSS, IMBIBE. 

ABSORB, in French absorber, Latin 
absorbeo , is compounded of ab and 
sorbeo to sup up, in distinction from 
SWALLOW UP; the former denoling 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopement of the whole 
object. The excessive heat of the sun 
absorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies 
animal and vegetable. The gaming 
table is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is swallowed up with his 
estate. INGULF, compounded of in 
and gulf, signifies to be inclosed in a 
great gulf, which is a strong figurative 
representation tor being swallowed up. 
As it applies to grand and sublime 
objects, it is used only in the higher 
style. 

The rays of the sun are reflected by a white body, 
and absorbed by a black one. Bacon. 

Surely ihe bare remembrance thnt a man wasfor- 
nerly rich or great cannot make him at all happier 
there, where nn infinite happiness or an inlinite 
misery shall equally swallow up the sense or those 
poor felicities. South. 

Ingulf'd, all It Ips of art we vainly try 
To Weather leVwaiil shores alus 1 too nigh. 

Falconer. 

ENGROSS, which is compounded of 
the French words en gros whole, signi- 
fies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swallow up the profits of others. In 
the moral application therefore it is 
very analogous to absorb. The m'nd is 
absorbed in the contemplation of any 
Subject when all its powers are so bent 
uppn it as not to admit distraction. 
The mind is engrossed by any subject 
when the thoughts of it force them- 
selves upon its contemplation to the 
exclusion of cKheis which should en- 
gage the attention. 

Absorled in thnt immensity I See, 

I shrink abased^ and jet aspire to thee. Cowper. 

Those two great things that so engross the desires 
nnd designs of both the notilcr and iguohler sort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion, namely, wisdom 
and.pleasure. South. 

• • 

Absorb conveys the idea net. only of 
taking from something, but c also of 
taking to itself; engross conveys the 
idea only of taking to itself, but that to 
the exclusion of others ; a^ertaiCi sub- 
ject absorbs the faculties, and meta- 
phorically, the roots of plants absorb 
moisture person engrosses the con- 
versation so that others cannot takfe a 
part in it. 


ABSTAIN. 
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From the earliest accounts of the Greeks fto theft 
absorption into tlie Roman empire, we cannot Jndgo 
that their intestine divisions consumed less than 
millions of their inhabitants. Burke. 

This inconvenience the pol’ticmn must expert 
from others, as well as they have felt from him, un- 
less he thinks that he can engross this principle to 
himself, and that others cannot 1/e as false and 
atheistical as himself. South. 

Absorb , and IMBIBE from in and 
bibo to drink, both imply the j n 

by a gradual piocess; but the ^n^er 
includes the idea of being taken iii s»v* 
as to be lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that by 
which it is rc ceived. 

I have been tempted to think that they (the 
comets) (lid not return at all, hut were absorbed in 
the body of the sun. Bhydoni- . 

As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and with’ring 

flowers, 

Imbibe the sparkling dew and gen ini showers, 

Thus to man’s grateful soul from Ilcav’n descend 
The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friend. 

Sir W. Jones. 

So in the improper application, an 
idea absorbs the mind, and the mind 
imbibes the idea. 

The agreeable prospect of soon meeting absorbed 
all melancholy thoughts. Brydonk. 

The colonies had formed within themselves as- 
semblies so exceedingly, resembling a parliament in 
all their functions ami power, that it was ini] ossible 
they should not imbibe some opinion of a similar 
authority. Burke. 

TO ABSTAIN, FORBEAR, REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN, in French abstenir , Latin 
abstineo , is compounded of ab or ahs 
from, and teneo to keep, signifying to 
keep one’s self from a thing. FOR- 
BEAR is compounded of tie prepo- 
sition for, or from, and the veib to bear 
or carry, signifying to carry or take 
one’s self from a thing. REFRAIN, in 
French refrener , Latin refreeno , is com- 
pounded of re back, ami freeno , from 
franum a bridle, signifying to keep 
back as it were by a bridle, to biidle in. 

All these terms imply the emission 
to do any thing, but vary in the cir- 
cumstances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are par- 
ticular modes of abstaining . Abstain- 
ing is an act that may require no self- 
denial, nor oppose any inclination ; 
forbearing and refraining boih imply 
a c certain degree of opposition to the 
vk\\ ot inclination, the lalter much 
c more than the former. We abstain 
from doing indifferent things from mo- 
tives of convenience, as to abstain from 
speaking upon a particular subject, or 
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we abstain from important matters 
from a sense of duty, as “ to abstain 
from the appearance of evil.’* Vie for- 
bear from prudence or duty to do that 
which we nave motives for doing ; as 
we forbear to do an injury though in 
return for an injury. We refrain , 
from the same motives, from doing that 
which we are strongly inclined or im- 
pelled to do, as to refrain from ex- 
pressing the feelings of the moment. 

A little wisdom and an casie observation were 
enough to make all men that love themselves to 
abstain from such diet which does not nourish. 

Taylor. 

By forbearing to do what may be innocently done, 
we may add hourly new vigour and resolution, and 
secure the power of resistai.ee w hen pleasure or in- 
terest shall lend tlioir charms to guilt. Johnson. 

These words are often coupled with 
a negative, lo show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when 
it is said, “ I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “ I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” &c., or “she was so af- 
fected that she could not refrain" from 
tears. 

Though a person cannot abstain from being weak, 
he may from being wicked. Addison. 

We arc so used and accustomed to this imperfec- 
tion in ourselves, that we* cannot forbrar in some 
measure ascribing it to him in whom there is no 
shadow of imperfection. Addison. 

If we conceive a being, created with all his facul- 
Jes and senses, to open his eyes in a most delightful 
plain, to view for the first time the sl'renity of the 
sky. the splendour of the sun, the verdure of the 
lelds and woods, the glowing colours of the flowers, 
we can hardly believe it possible that ho should 
refrain from bursting into an ecstasy of joy, and 
pouring out his praises to the Cr* ator of those won- 
ders. Sia W. Jones. 

Abstaining as a religious duly is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food or 
otherwise which are prohibited; as it 
*is the pai-1 of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from wine ; forbearing is mostly 
said of that which concerns others. 
Every one is too liable to offend, not 
to have motives for forbearing to deal 
harshly with the offences of others. 

As for fasting and abstinence, which is many tim* s 
very helpful and subservient to the ends of religion, 
there is no such extraordinary trouble in it if it be 
discreetly managed. Tillotson. 

The kindest nnd the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear , 

And something, every dav they live, 

To pity und perhaps forgive. Cowver. 

ABSTINENCE, PAST. ! ‘ 

ABSTINENCE is a general term, 
applicable to any object from which wc 
abstain ; FAST isr' a species of absti- 
nence, namely, an abstaining f» om food. 
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The general term is likewise used in the 
particular sense, to imply a partial ab- 
stinence from particular food ; but fast 
signifies an abstinence from food alto- 
gether. 

Fridays are appointed by the Church as days of 
abstinence; and Good Friday as a day of fast . 

Taylor. 

I am verily persuaded that if a whole people wore 
to enter into a course of abstinence, and cat nothing 
but water gruel for a fortnight, it would abate the 
rage and animosity of parties. Such a fist would 
have the natural tendency to the procuring of those 
ends for whioh a fast is proclaimed. Addison. 

ABSTINENT, SOBER, ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 

ABSTINENT (v. To abstain) re- 
spects every thing that acts on the 
senses, and in a limited sense applies 
particularly to solid food. SOBER, 
from the Latin sobrius, or sebrius , that 
is, sine ebrius , not drunk, implies an 
abstinence from excessive drinking. 
ABSTEMIOUS, from the Latin abste - 
mius, compounded of abs and temetum 
wine, implies the abstaining from wine 
or strong liquor in general. TEM- 
PERATE, in Latin temp-yatus , par- 
ticiple of tempero to rnodefhte or regu- 
late, implies a well regulated abstinence 
in all manner of sensual indulgence. 

The first of these terms is generic, 
the rest specific. We may be absti- 
nent without being sober, sober Without 
being abstemious, and all together 
without being temperate . An absti- 
nent man does not eat or drink so much 
as he could enjoy; a sober man m&y 
drink much without being affected ; 
an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong ; a temperate man enjoys all 
in a due proportion. A particular 
passion may cause us be abstinent 
either partially or totally: sobriety 
may often depend upon the strength 
of the constitution, or be prescribed by 
prudence: necessity nfay dictate ab- 
stemiousness, but nothing short »of a 
well-disciplined mind will enable us to 
be temperate . 

Tb set the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abstinence, which oue of the fathers observes.' to lie 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. 

Johnson 

Crafipns carried his love of wine to such an ex 
cess, that lie gftt the name of tytXo'torts, launching 
out in praise of drinking, and rallying all sobriety 
.out of countenance, Cumberland 

The strongest oaths are stf^w 
To th* fire i’ th* blood ; bo more abstemious. 

Or else good nigiit your vow, Siiakspeabs. 
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If wo consider the life of these ancien^ sages, a 
great part of whose philosophy consjpted in a tem- 
perate and abstemious course of life, one would think 
tlie lile ( f a philosopher and the lifb of a roan were 
of two different dates. Addison, 

TO ABSTRACT, SEPARATE, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

ABSTRACT, v. absent. SEPA- 
RATE, in Latin separatus, participle of 
separo, is compounded of se ana paro 
to dispose apart, signifying to put 
things asunder, or at a distance from 
each ether. DISTINGUISH, in French 
distinguer, Latin distinguo , is com- 
pounded of the separative preposition 
dis and tingo to tinge or colour* signi- 
fying to give different marks to things, 
by which they may be known from each 
other. ‘ . 

Abstract , as compared with the other 
terms, is used in the moral sense only: 
separate mostly in a physical sense : dis- 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense : we abstract what we wish to re- 
gard particularly and individually; we 
separate what we wish not to be united ; 
we distinguish what we wish not to 
confound. t,The mind performs the of- 
fice of abstraction for itself ; separating 
and distinguishing are exerted on ex- 
ternal objects. Arrangement, place, 
time, and circumstances serve to sepa- 
rate : the ideas formed of things, the 
outward marks attached to them, the 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab- 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
rAultitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place; in the 
act of distinguishing objects are dis- 
covered to be similar or dissimilar. 
Qualities are abstracted from the sub- 
jects in which they are inherent; coun- 
tries are separated by mountains or 
seas ; their inhabitants are distinguish - 
ed by their arets, language, or manners. 
The mind is never less abstracted from 
one’s friend^ than when separated frtyh 
them by immense oceans : it requires a 
keen eye to distinguish objects that 
,be|j a great resemblance to each olher. 
Volatile persons easily abstract their e 
minds from the most solemn scenes to 
fix them on trifling objects th'^ pass 
before them: an unsocial H-mppr leads 
8om$4neQrfo separate themselves from 
all' their Companions : an absurd am 1 
bition lead Mothers to distinguish them- 
selves by their eccentricities. 
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° •/ 

' We ought to abstract oar minds from the observa- 
tion of an excellence in those we converse with, till 
we have received some good information of the dis- 
position of their minds. Stxei * 

Fontenelle, in his panegyrie on Sir Isaac New. 
ton, closes a long enumeration of that philosopher's 
virtues and attainments with an observation that he 
was not distinguished from other men by any singu- 
larity either natural or afTected. Johnson. 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's superiority 
to the rest of mankiud, that lie was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced. Johnson. 

ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT. 

ABSTRACTED, as in the former 
case (v. Absent), is properly applied 
to persons or things personal. AB- 
STRACT, which is but a contraction 
of the former, is most commonly used 
to denote the qualities of things.. A 
person is SRid to be abstracted who is 
in a state of abstraction; or a person 
may lead an abstracted life or course 
of life, or follow an abstracted theory, 
when the mind is altogether abstracted 
from external or sensible objects; a 
thing is said to be abstract which is 
formed by the operation of abstraction 
or abstracted thinking, as an abstract 
idea, which is abstracted or separated 
by the mind from .the objects to which 
they belong or inhere; whiteness is an 
abstract idea, because it is conceived 
in the mind abstracted from snow, a 
wall, or any other substance that is 
white. 

A youthful passion for abstracted devotion should 
not be encouraged. Johnson. 

It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to give 
limits to the mere abstract competence of the su- 
preme power. Du hick. 

ABSTRACTION, ALIENATION, 
ESTRANGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION expresses the state 
of being abstracted as to one’s mind 
or person from any object generally*. 
ALIENATION, the state of being 
alienated as to one’s affections from 
others. ESTRANGEMENT, the state 
of being a stranger or unknown to 
others. Abstraction expresses less 4han 
alienation or estrangement ; it is simply 
the abstaining to take a part with 
others in any matter, as an abstraction 
from the world, its cares, pursuits, and 
pleasures. Alienation and estrange - 
Wknt both suppose an altered state of 
mf*nd towards any object:, alienation 
is where the heart and affections be- 
come alien or strange to that on which 
they have been or ought to be fixed , 
estrangement is where the person be- 
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comes distant from that with which one 
has been or ought to be intimate. 

Whether dark presage! of the night proceed from 
any latent power of the soul during her abstraction , 
or from the operation of subordinate spirits, has been 
a dispute. Addison. 

One is said to he abstracted from the 
thing, but alienated or estranged from 
the person or the thing. 

The rough and impetuous manners of Townshend 
began to alienate the king and disgust the queen. 

Coxe 

Upon this latter marriage the Lord Mandovillo 
totally estranged himself from court. Clarendon. 

TO ABUSE; MISUSE. 

ABUSE, in Latin abusus , participle 
of abutor , compounded of ab from, and 
utor to use, signifies to use away or 
wear away with using; in distinction 
from MISUSE, which signifies to use 
amiss. 

Every thing is abused which receives 
any sort of injury ; it is misused , if not 
used at all, or turned 1o a wrong use. 
Young people are too prone to abuse 
books for want of setting a proper value 
on their contents ; they do not always 
avoid misusing them in their riper 
years, w-hen they read for amusement 
only instead of improvement. Money 
is abused when it is clipped, or i’s value 
any way lessened; it is misused when 
it is spent in excess and debauchery. 

I know no **'‘ ! 1 so great as tlid abuse of the under* 
standing, art*. „et there is no one vice more common. 

Steele. 

(jod requires not men 1o wrong or misuse their 
faculties lor him, nor to He to others or themselvi** 
tor liis sake. Lockk. 

ABUSE, INVECTIVE. 

«• ABUSE tv. To abuse) is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons by the use of 
harsh words. INVECTIVE, from the 
Latin inveho , signifies to bear upon or 
against. Harsh and unseemly censure 
is the idea common to these terms ; but 
the former is employed more properly 
against the person, the latter against 
the thing. Abuse is addressed to the 
individual, and mostly by word of 
mouth ' invective is communicated 
mostly by writing. Abuse is dictated 
by anger, which throws off all coir* 
straint, and viola 1 es all decency; in' 
yective is dictated by party spirit, or an 
intemperate warmth 4)f feeling in mat- 
ters of opinion. Abuse is always re- 
sorted to by the vulgar in their private 
quarrels ; invective is the ebullition of 
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zeal and ill nature in public concerns. 
The more riide and ignorant the man, 
the more liable he is to indulge in 
abuse; the more restless and opiniated 
the partisan, whether in religion or 
politics, the more ready he is to deal 
in invective. , 

At nn entertainment given by Pisistratus to soma 
of bis intimates, Thrasippus, a man of violent pas- 
sion and inflamed with wine, took some occasion, 
not recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse 
aud insult. Cumberland. 

This is the true way of examining a libel ; dim!, 
when men consider that no man living thinks the 
belter of their heroes and patrons for the paliegyric 
given them, none can think themselves lessened by 
their invective. Steele. 

ACCEPTABLE, GRATEFUL, WEL- 
COME. 

ACCEPTABLE signifies worthy to 
be accepted. GRATEFUL, from the 
Latin gratus pleasing, signifies alto- 
gether pleasing ; it is that which re- 
commends itself. The acceptable is a 
relative good ; the grateful is positive: 
the former depends upon our external 
condition, the latter on our feelings and 
taste; a gift is acceptable to a poor 
man, which would be refus ed by one 
less needy than himself ; harmonious 
sounds are always grateful to a 
musical ear. 

I cannot but think the following letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Pope of Home, proposing 
a coalition of the Chinese and Homan Churches, 
u ill be acceptable to the curious. Steele. 

The kids wiili pleasure hrowzc the bushy plain; 

The showers are grateful to the swelling gTain. 

Drydkn. 

WELCOME signifies come w^ell or 
in season for us. Acceptable and wel- 
come both apply to external circum- 
stances, and are therefore relatively em- 
ployed ; but the former is confined to 
such things as are offered for our 
choice, the latter refers to whatever 
happens accordirg to our wishes : we 
may not always accept *hat which is 
acceptable , but wfe shall never reject 
that which is welcome; it is an insult 
to offer any thing by way of a gift to 
another which is not acceptable; it is 
a grateful task to be the bearer of wet 
come in! exigence to our friends. 1 

If the mind is at any time vacant from passion 
aud desire, there are still some objects that aremoic 
acceptabl(^to us than others. Hum. 

Whatever^ remote from common appearances ir 
alloys welcome to vulgar as to childish ereduHjy. 

* » i .» 

ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION; 

Though both derived from the verb 
Accept, have this difference, that the 
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former is employed to express the ac- 
tive sense of the .verb, the latter the 
passive sense. Acceptance is the act 
of accepting, acceptation the state of 
being accepted, as the acceptance of a 
favour lays a person under an oblga- 
tion. A book, or whatever else is 
offered to us, # may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not; a word acquires its 
acceptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by the learned. 

it it not necessary to refuse benefits from a burl 
mun, a when the acceptance implies no approbation 
of hia crimes. Johnson. 

On the subject of dress I may add, by way of 
caution, that the ladies would do well not to forgot 
themselves. I do not mean this in tiie common ac - 
cej-tutioa of tlm phrase, which il may be sometimes 
comenient and pioper to do. Mackenzie. 

ACCIDENT, CHANCE. 

ACCIDENT, in Latin accidens , from 
ac or ad and cartons, and CHANCE, 
in French chance , also connected with 
cartens , ljotli signify falling out, i. e. 
without any design ; but the former, 
by the force of the ac or ad, signifies 
falling out at a given time, or under 
given citeumstances ; chance, on the 
other hand, signifies falling out with- 
out any qualified ion or restriction, 
lioth may be employed to denote 
either the manner or cause of things 
happening, or the things themselves 
that so happen • in the hist sense, ac- 
cident and chance may be used indif- 
ferently in the colli quial expressions 
( to happen by chance or by accident, 
’but otherwise accident is used only in 
respect to particular events, as, it was 
pure accident; but chance is emplojed 
to denote a hidden senseless cause of 
things, as opposed to a positive in- 
telligent cause. Atheists ascribe all 
things to chance; whatever happens 
by secondary causey hidden from our 
view we fy*e r accustomed to ascribe to 
chance , which is on y a mode of con- 
fessing our ignoiance as to low it 
happens. « 

Nothing in the revolution, no not to a phrase or a 
gesture, u. t to the fashion of a hat or a sh&, was 
l£U to accident : all has ixien the result of design. 

* • Ill/HKE. 

Chance never acts in perpetual uuifurmity Hud 
consistence with itself, Adpisun. 

• 

When taken for the thing that hap- 
pens, accident is said ordinarily # of 
thiugs th*t have been; chance of thing# 
thatare'to be. That is an accident 
which is done without intention; that 
is a chance vfhich cannot be brought 
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about by the use of means. It is an 
accident when a house falls; it ii a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Accidents cannot be pi evented; chances 
cannot be calcu'ated upon. Accidents 
may sometimes be lemedied; chances 
can never be controlled. Accidents give 
rise to sorrow; they mostly occasion 
mischief : chances give rise to hope ; 

1 hey often produce disappointment; it 
is wise to dwell upon neither. 

That little accident of Alexander's taking a fai cy 
to bathe himself caused the interruption of his 
march, and that interruption gave occasion to that 
great victory that founded the third monarchy of 
the world. South. 

In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
large without apparent connexion with their causes, 
and we therefore easily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying ourselves with a pleasing choice. Johnson. 

S -metimes chance is used without 
reference to time for any l’oituitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex- 
pressive than the word accident 

Surely there could not be a greater ihance tliun 
that which brought to light the Powder-Treason. 

Sou’i if 

The term accident may likewise 
somctiims be taken for what may 
happen in future.. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what accidents may hupi en to us hereafter, 
has given birth to many art- and inventions. 

A MM SON. 

ACCIDENT, CONTINGENCY, 
CASUALTY. 

ACCIDENT, v. Accident CON- 
TINGENCY, in French contingence, 
Latin contingens, participle of cot it in- 
go, compounded of con and tango to 
touch one another, signifies the falling 
out or happening together, or tlnj^ 
thing that happens in conjunction wifn 
another. CASUALTY, in French ca- 
sualty, from the Latin casualis , and 
cado to fall or happen, signifies the 
thing that happens in the course of 
events. 

All these words imply whatever takes 
p’ace independently of our intentions. 
Accidents express more than contin- 
gencies'; the former comprehend events 
with iheir causes and consequences; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstances appended to events; 
casualties have regard simply to cir- 
cumstances. Accidents are frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and con- 
tingencies by trivial mistakes; but 
casualties are altogether independent 
of ourselves. # .The overturning a car 
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riage is an accident; our situation in a 
carriage at the time is a contingency , 
which may occasion us to be more or 
less hurt ; the passing of any one at 
the time is a casualty . We are all ex- 
posed to the most calamitous accidents , 
and our happiness or misery depends 
upon a thousand contingencies ; tin 
be»t concerted scheme may be thwaitecl 
by casualties , which no human fore- 
sight can prevent. 

Tins (deformity) has the same effect in natural 
faults as maiming ami mutilation has from accidents. 

• Buhkr. 

Noting loss than infinite wisdom can have an 
absolute command over fortune ; the highest degree 
of it which man can posses is by no means equal to 
fortuitous events, and to such contin jcncips as may 
rise in the prosecution of our affairs. Addison. 

Men arc exposed to more casualties than women, 
as battles, sea-voyages, with several dangerous 
trades and professions. Addison. 

ACCIDENTAL, INCIDENTAL, CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

ACCIDENTAL, v. Accident. IN- 
CIDENTAL, from incident , in Latin 
incidens and incido, or in and cado lo 
fall upon, signifies belonging lo a thing 
by chance." CASUAL, v. Accident . 
CONTINGENT, Contingency . 

Accidental is opposed to what is de- 
signed or planned ; incidental to wtut 
is premeditated ; casual to what is con- 
stant and tegular; contingent to what 
is definite and fixed. A meeting may 
be accidental, an expression incidental , 
a h ok. expression, &c. casual , an ex- 
pense or circumstance contingent. W e 
do not expect what is accidental; we 
do not suspect or guard against what 
is incidentals wc do not heed what is 
casual; vtc are not prepared for what is 
contingent . Many of the most for'u- 
nate and important occurrences in our 
lives are accidental; many remaiks, 
^emingly incidental , do in reality con- 
ceal a settled intent ; a casual remark 
in the course of conversation will some- 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the most 
eloquent and impressive discourse or 
repeated counsel ; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be prepared for 
4he numerous contingencies which wi 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrangements 

This book fell aecidentathf into Che hand* of one 
who hud never seen it before. Addison . 

Savage lodged as much by accident , and passed 
the night sometimes in mean houses, m Inch uro set 
oimmi at inulit to unv casual wamferers. Johnson. 
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This di&feoursc (of Dr. Tillotson on the Reforms 
tiou), though a? excellent qnd judicious one i u the 
main parts of it, yet contained some incidental as- 
sertions which gate no small offence to many. 

Birch. 

We see how a contingent event baffles nmu * 
knowledge uud evades his power. South 

ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT is properly a 
collective term to express what goes in 
company, and is applied only to tilings ; 
COMPANION, which also signifies 
what is in the company, is applied 
either to persons or to things. CON- 
COMITANT, from the intensive syl- 
lable con and comes a companion, im - 
plies what is attached to an object, or 
goes in its train, and is applied only to 
things. 

When said in relation to things, ac- 
companiment implies a necessary con- 
nexion, companion an incidental con- 
nexion; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as cne whole to 
another: the accompaniment belongs to 
the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves to render it more or t less com- 
plete ; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
c< rrespond . in this manner singing is 
an accompaniment to instrumental mu- 
sic; subordinate ceremonies are Ihe 
accompaniments in any solemn service ; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture from their fitness to 
stand together. A concomitant is as 
much of an appendage as the accompa- 
niment, but it is applied only to moral 
objects ; thus morality is a concomitant 
to religion. 

We may well believe that tli ar.ciont heathen 
bards, who were chiclly Asiatic Greeks, performed 
religious rites and ceic monies in metio with ticrw- 
paniments of music, tu which they wo e devoted iu 
the extreme. * i:umhkri,a.ni>. 

,i v 

Alas, my soul! thon pleasing companion of this 
body, thou fleeting thiug that art now deserting it. 
whither art thou flying ? T^tdeu. 

o 

As the beauty of the body accompanies the healt* - 
of it, so certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 

1 llVOHKS. 

, > 
TO ACCOMPANY, ATTEND, ESCORT. 

ACCOMPANY, in French accom- 
’pagnerp is compounded of ac or ad and 
compagner, in Latin compagino to put 
L or join together, signifying to give hue’s 
company and presence to any object, to 
join one’s self to its company. AT- 
TEN D, in French attjendre, compounded 
of at or ad and Jen do to tend or incline 
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towards, signifies to direct one's notice 
or care towards any object; ESCORT, 
in French escorter , from the Latin co- 
h'jrs a cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended a magistrate on his going into 
a province, signifies to accompany by 
way of safeguard. 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom we 
wish to serve ; we escort those whom 
we are called upon to protect or guard. 
We accompany our equals, we attend 
our superiors, and escort superiors or 
inferiors. The desire of pleasing or 
being pleased actuates in the first case ; 
the desire of serving or being served, 
in the second case ; the fear of danger 
or the desire of security, in the last 
place. One is said to have a numerous 
company , a crowd of attendants , and 
a strong escort ; but otherwise one 
person only may accompany or attend , 
though several are wanting for an 
escort. Friends accompany each other 
in their excursions ; a servant attends 
his master on a journey; a strong 
escort is necessary in travelling through 
unfrequapted and dangerous roads. 

This account in some measure excited our cu- 
riosity, and at the entreaty of the ladies I was pre- 
vailed upon to accompany them to the playhouse, 
w hicti was no other than a barn. Goldsmith. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him 
as his secretary. Johns ox. 

He very prudently called up four or five of the 
ostlers that belonged to the yard, and engaged them 
to enlist under liis command as an escort to the 
COaoh. II AWKESWOItTU. 

Accompany and attend may likewise 
be said of things as well as persons. 
In this case the former is applied to 
what goes with an object so as to form 
a part of it ;t the latter to that which 
follows an object as a dependant upon 
it. Pride is often t accompanied with 
meanness b and attended with much in 
convenience" to the possessor. 

The old English plainness and sincerity, that 
generous integrity of nature and honesty of dispo- 
< sition, which always argues true greatness of mind, 
am' is usually accompanied with undaunted courage 
aud resolution, is in a great measure lost urtlong us. 
H l Tii.lotson. 

Humility lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which no hnu^hty 
soul, with all the arts imaginable, can purchase. 

(. t IIvouss 

£ 

The practice of religion will not only be attended 
with* that pleasure which naturally accompanies 
tlioss action* to which we aro habituated, but 
those supernumerary joys that rise from the cou 
ociousness of*sucli a pleasure. Addison. 


TO ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

ACCOMPLISH, in French accom - 
plir ; is compounded of the intensive 
syllable ac or ad and complir , in Latin 
compleo to complete, signifying to com- 
plete to the end, or according to the 
end proposed. EFFECT, in Latin qf- 
fectus , participle of effido , compounded 
of qf and ex out of or up, and facto 
to make, signifies to make up until 
nothing remains to be done.. EXE- 
CUTE, in Latin executus, participle of 
exequor , compounded of ex and sequor 
to follow, signifies to follow up or carry- 
through to the end. ACHIEVE, in 
French achever \ from chef a chief, 
signifies to perform as a chief. 

To accomplish is properly a mode of 
effecting, namely, to eifVct" completely, 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to 
accomplish an object, therefore, signi- 
fies more than simply to effect a pur- 
pose, both as to the thing aimed at 
and ihe means employed in bringing it 
about. Extraordinary means are re- 
quisite for accomplishing , and ordinary- 
means for effecting . To accomplish is 
properly said of that which a person 
sets before himself ; but to effect, exe- 
cute , and achieve do not relate to the 
views of the person acting, but to the 
thing brought about. To effect ex- 
presses less than execute or achieve: 
whatever is brought about or into ef- 
fect is effected ; what is executed is 
complicated in its nature, as to execute 
a design or project ; what is achieved 
is grand, as to achieve an enterprise. 
Practical abilities are l-equisite f;' v 
effecting , skill for executing , spirit and 
talent for achieving. Some persons 
are always striving to attain an end 
without ever accomplishing what they 
propose. It is the part of wisdom to 
suit the means to the end when we 
have any scheme to effect. Those who 
are readiest in forming projects are 
not always the fittest for carrying them 
into execution . That ardour of cha- 
racter which impels to the achievement 
of arduous undertakings belongs but to 
Very few. We should never give up 
what we have the least chance of ac- 
complishing, if it be worth the labour , 
nor pursue any plan which affords us 
no prospect of effecting what we wish ; 
nor undertake what we do not feel 
ourselves competent to execute, par- 
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ticularly when there i3 any thing ex- preterite of dirigo to direct or apply, 
traordinary to achieve . signifying to direct one’s discourse lo a 
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It is the (list rule in oratory that a man must ap- 
pear such as he would persuade others to be ; and 
that can be accomplished only by the force of his 
life. , Swijt. 

Heason considers the motive, the means, and the 
end ; and honours courage only when it is employed 
to effect the purpose of virtue. Hawkkswortii. 

We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites with 
pleasures that impair our intellectual vigour, nor 
gratify our minds with schemes which we know our 
lives must fail in attempting to execute. Johnson. 

It is more than probable that in case our free- 
thinkers could once avMcve their glorious design of 
sinkiug flic credit of the Christian religion, and 
causing Jhe revenues to he withdrawn which their 
wiser forcfatlfbrs had appointed to the support und 
encouragement of its teachers, in n little time the 
Sliastcr would be as intelligible as the Greek Testa- 
ment. BERKELEY. 

ACCOMPLISHED, PERFECT. 

Thesk epithets express an assem- 
blage of all the qualities suitable to the 
subject; and mark the qualification in 
the highest degree. ACCOMPLISH- 
ED refers only to the artificial refine- 
ments of the mind ; PERFECT is said 
of things in general, whether natural or 
artificial, mental or corporeal. 

An acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages and the ornamental branches of 
the arts and sciences constitutes a per- 
son accomplished ; the highest possible 
degree of skill in any art constitutes a 
man a perfect artist.. 

For who oxnects that under a tutor a young gen- 
tle man should be an accomplished public orator or 
logician ? Locke. 

Within a ken our army lies, 

Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 

Shaksfeare. 

An accomplishment is acquired ; but 

perfection is either acquired or na- 
tural. 

The English nation in the time of Shukspcare 
was yet struggling to emerge from barbarity ; and 
to tie able to read and write was an accomplishment 
still valued for its rarity. Johnson. 

A man endowed with great perfections, without 
good breeding, is like one who has his pocket full 
of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
occasions. Steele. 

TO ACCOST, SALUTE, ADDRESS, 
GREET, HAIL, WELCOME. 

ACCOST, in French accoster, is 
compounded of ac or ad, and the Lath- 
costa a rib or side, signifying tp con?e 
by the side of a person. SALUTE, in 
Latin saluto , from talus health, sigui- ’ 
ties to bid good speed. ADDRESS, in 
French addresser , is compounded of 

ad and dresser, from th<» T .iitin t 


person. 1 

To accost and salute are said of per- 
sons on their first meeting; address 
may be said of those who direct their 
discourse to others at any time. The 
leading idea of accost is that of speak- 
ing to a person on coming up to them; 
salute is to notice a person, which may 
be by words or otherwise ; that of ad- 
dress is to direct one’s words to ’the 
individual, which may either be per- 
sonally or by writing. Accosting is an 
act of familiarity not warranted by any 
thing but an intimate acquaintance, or 
for purposes of business ; saluting is 
an act of courtesy between friends 
which cannot be dispensed with; ad- 
dressing is a matter of convenience or 
discretion. • 

When ASneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, lie 
meets Dido the Quccti of Carthage, who u his per- 
fidy hail hurried to the grave; he accosts her with 
tenderness and excuses, but the lady turns away 
like Ajux in mute disdain. Johnson. 

Strabo tells us lie saw the statue of Mcmnon, 
which, according to the poets, saluted the morning 
sun every day at its first rising, with a harmonious 
sound. Pkiukaux. 

I was harassed by the multitude of eager saluta- 
tions, and returned the common civilities with liesi 
tation and impropriety. Johnson. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk farther; when another 
soon addressed me iu the same niunncr. Johnson. 

GREET, in Saxon gretan , German 
griissen , Low German groten , &c., 
probably from the Saxon gryth , Swed- 
ish grud peace, implies a verbal and 
friendly salute between equals, con- 
veying a good and kind wish. HAIL, 
from heal and health , denotes a wish 
for the health and long life of the per- 
son addressed, which wait a customary 
form of address among the Eastern 
nations on approaching their sovereign ; 
the word is now u$ed to tjegote a simi- 
lar expression on solemn occasions, 
particularly by the poets. WELCOME 
denotes an expression of good wishes 
and kind regards on a person’s iirsfl * 
arrival; it is therefore confined to 
stranger^ or those who have been i.b- 
s#nt for a time. 

Not only those J named I there shall greet. 

Rut my <ftrn gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 

* Denham 

f ?li9 Trojan bunds returning Hector wait, 

Aud hail with joy the champion of their star', 

I’ory, 

) 

Our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, ami heavy. 
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ACCOUNT, RECKONING, lftLL. 

< 

AQCOUNT, compounded of ac or 
ad and count, signifies to count to a 
person, or for a thing; an account is 
the thing so counted. RECKONING, 
from the vtrb to reckon , signifies the 
thing reckoned up. BILL, in Saxon 
bill, in all probability comes from the 
Swedish byla, to build, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, 
whiah in German is still called a beil- 
briefi hence it has been employed to 
express various kinds of written docu- 
ments. Tlusc words, which are very 
similar in signification, may frequently 
be substituted for one another. 

Account is the generic, the others 
the specific terms: a reckoning and 
bill is an account , though not always 
vice versa : account expresses the de- 
tails, with the sum of them counted 
up ; reckoning implies the regis*er and 
.‘station of the things to be reckoned 
up; bill denotes the details, with their 
particular charges. An account should 
be correct, containing neither more nor 
less than ia proper ; a reckoning should 
be explicit? leaving nothing unnoliced 
as to dates and names ; a bill should be 
fair. We speak of keeping an account , 
of coming to a reckoning , of sending in 
a bill. Customers have an account 
with their trades-people ; masters have 
a reckoning with their work-people ; 
tradesmen send in their bills at stated 
periods. 

Account , from the extensive use of 
the term, is applicable to every thing 
that is noted down, the particulars of 
which are considered worthy of notice, 
individually or collectively merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is 
taken at the Custom House of all that 
goes in and out of the kingdom ; an ac- 
count is takep of all transactions, of the 
weather, of natural phenomena, and 
whatever is remarkable. Beckoning , as 
a particular term, is more partial in its 
uce:, it is mostly confined to the deal- 
ings of men with one another ; in which 
sense it is superseded by the preceding 
term, and now serves to express only 
an explanatory enumeration, whierf 
may he either verbal or written. Bill, 
as implying something charged |4 or en- 
gaged,. is used not only in a mercantile,*, 
but adegal sense ; hence we speak of a* 
bill of lading, a bill of parcels, a bill of 
exchange, a bill of indictment, or a 
bill in parliament. < 


-ACCOUNT 

At many times I brought in my accounts % 

Laid them before you ; you would throw tlicm off, 
And say you found them in my honesty. 

Shak^pearx. 

Merchant with some rudeness demanded n room, 
and was told that there was a good fire in the next 
parlour, which the company were about to leave, 
being then paying their reckoning. . Johnson. 

Ordinary expense ought to be limited l.y n man's 
estate, and ordered to the best, that the bills may be 
less than the estimation abroad. Dacon. 

ACCOUNT, NARRATIVE, DESCRIP- 
TION. 

ACCOUNT (u. Account) is the most 
general of these terms; whatever is 
noted as woithy of remark is an ac- 
count. NARRATIVE, from narrate, 
in La* in nairatus , participle of natro or 
gnaro , signifies the thing made known. 
DESCRIPTION, from describe , in La- 
tin describo or de and scribo to write 
down, signifies the thing wiitfen down. 

Account has no reference to the per- 
son giving the account ; a narrative 
must have a narrator; a description 
must have a deseriber. An account 
may come from one rr several quarters, 
or no specified quarter ; hut a narra- 
tive and description bespeak them- 
selves as the production of some indi- 
vidual. Accounts from the armies are 
anx : ously looked for in time of war; 
he suddenly broke off his narrative ; 
his book is full of descriptions. 

The account which charge him with hnving mal- 
treated the Pope's person are not only unnuthen- 
t ic a ted, but positively false. Sir W. Scott. 

Cynthia was much pleased with my narrative. 

Tati. eh. 

Most readers, I believe, arc more charmed with 
Milton’s description of paradise than ofliell 

Addison. 

An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences? or natural* 
phenomena, hut more particularly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; it may be true or false: a 
narrative is mostly personal, respecting 
the proceedings, accidents, or adven- 
tures of individuals ; it may be real or 
fictitious ; a description does not so 
much embrace occurrences, as local 
circumstances, properties, and charac- 
teristics; it is either corrector other- 
wise. 

A, man of business, in good company, who gives 
rn account of his abilities and despatches, is hardly 
mote insupportable than her they call a notable 
woman. ? Steels. 

* Few narratives will, either to men or women, 
nppear more incredible tnan the histories of the 
Amasons. Johnson. 

It (the catacomb*) remains entire, and answers 
ethe description he (Polybius) gives of it. Bevbone. 
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accurate, exact, precise. 

ACCURATE, in French accurate, 
Latin accuratus, participle of acruro, 
compounded of the intensive ac or ad 
and euro to take care of, signifies done 
with great care. EXACT, in French 
exacte, Latin exartus , paiticiple of 
cxigo to finish or complete, denotes the 
quality of completeness, the absence of 
defect. PRECISE, in French precis , 
Latin prercisus, participle of preccido 
to cut by rule after the manner of car- 
penters, signifies the quality of doing 
by rule.^ 

Accurate Vefers to the care bestowed 
upon any matter to make it what it 
ought to be; exact and precise simply 
denote the quality of the thins, the 
former implying completeness, the lat- 
ter nicety as to the manner of execiT- 
ing any thing. From this difference 
in their meaning arises a ditferenee 
in their application: a painting, on 
i xamiflation or on observation, is mo ! e 
properly said to he accurate ; a model, 
figure, or measure, to be exact ; a line, 
a rule, or a form, to be precise. 

Halley was tin* first who ntnde an accurate ob- 
servation of tin? transit of Mercury over the di>k of 
the sun. ‘ Adams. 

If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we 
run have recourse to a common measure, to deter- 
mine the question with the greatest exactness. 

liutiKK. 

The rose is even more beautiful before it is full 
blown and in the bud, before the enact figure is 
lotmed. ituuKK. 

When more of these orders than one are to be set 
• in several stories, there must he an exquisite care 
to place the columns prec'sely over one another. 

Wottok. 

The law in this point is precise. 11 A Con. 

3'hese epithets rise in sense upon 
each other, exact signifying more than 
accurate , and precise a greater degree 
of minuteness than either. With this 
distinction they may he applied to the 
same or similar objects: a description 
or view may be accurate and exact , but 
in the former case it is only just ae 
fur as it goes, in the latter it is fuller of 
particulars and derails. 

The destruction volcanoes occasion engrosses the 
attention of people too much to permit them to 
examine accurately the appearances which occur. 

Adams. 

I have not particularised any more: I do not 
prctend'to c*actnv,\ t, Borkk. 

A time or a period is said to be 
exact; an hour, a moment, or instant,, 
precise; an expression accurate; the 
meaning of a word precise 
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The tlmef of this great revolution in our landed 
properly cannot be ascertained w’th exactness. 

Bi.ACKyomr. 

Fit the hour precise 

Exacts onr parting. Mii.ton. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein 
can be found any likeness, hinders the mind from 
accurate conceptions or them. Lucks. 

Angels nnd spirits, in their several degrees of 
elevation abovo us, may be endowed with more 
comprehensive faculties ; and some of them perhaps 
hsivtf perfect and exact views of all finite beings 
that come uuder their consideration. Locks. 

The term taste, like other figurative terms, is not 
extremely accurate, Burks. 

A definition is the only way whereby the precise 
moaning of moral words can be known. Loess. 

In deno'ing moral qualities or habits 
accuracy may be applied to whatever 
men ai tempt to do ; exactness to mat- 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty ; 
precision , in regard to manners, modes, 
and forms. Accuracy is indispensable 
in eiilier business or science, but par- 
ticularly in commercial and legal trans-* 
actions; exactness is requisite in the 
payment of debts and the observance 
of all obligations. Some men may be 
very accurate in their particular line 
who are not very exact in fulfilling 
their engagements. In som*j cases, 
where great results may flnw from 
trifling causes, the grea’est precision 
becomes requisite; we may, however, 
be too pi'ecise when we dwell on unim- 
portant particu’ars, or adhere too te- 
naciously to forms and modes, but we 
never can be too accurate or exact; 
hence the epilhet precise is sometimes 
taken for affectedly exact. A man 
may be precise in his dress who is not 
remarkable either for accuracy or ex 
actness in his general conduct. 

An eminent artist who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuracy, and gave them all those 
delicate touches which are apt to jaease the nicest 
eye, is represented as tuning a theorbo. Addison. 

This lady is the most exact economist, without 
appearing busy. 9 Conoreve. 

An Apparent desire of 'udimrathA, a reflection 
upon their own merit, and a precise behaviour in 
their general conduct, ore almost inseparable acci- 
dents in bcautii s. „ Hookes, 

TO ACCUSE, CHARGE, IMPEACH, 

ARRAIGN. , 

ACCUSE, in Latin accuso, com- 
pounded of ac or ad and causa a cause 
or trial, signifies to bring 1o trial. 
CHARGE, ft%m the word cargo , a 
biu«dQn, signifies to lay on a burdrn. 
IMPEACH, in French emftfcher to 
hinder or disturb, compounded of em 
or in and pes the foot, signifies tc en- 
1 angle the feet in Any thing AR- 
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ACKNOWLEDGE. 


RAIGN, compounded of cr or ad and 
raig r or range, signifies to range, or 
set at the bar of a tribunal. 

The idea of asserting something to 
the prejudice of another is common to 
these terms ; but accuse is said of acts, 
charge of moral qualities constituting 
the character: we accuse a person of 
murder ; we charge him with dis- 
honesty. Accuse is properly a formal 
action ; charge is an informal action : 
criminals are accused , and their ac- 
cusation is proved in a court of judica- 
ture to be true or false; any person 
may be charged , and the charge may 
be either substantiated or refuted in 
the judgement of a third person. 

The Countess of Hertford, demanding an au- 
dience of the Queen, laid before her the whole series 
of Ilia mother’s cruelty, exposed the improbability 
of an accusation, by which he was charged with aii 
intent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage. Johnson’s Lite or Savaok. 

Nor was this irregularity the only charge which 
Lord Tyrconnel brought against him. Having 
given him a collection of valuable books stamped 
with bis own arms, he hud the mortification to see 
them in a short time exposed for sale. 

Johnson's Lin or Savaoe. 

Impeach and arraign are both spe- 
cies of accusing ; the former in appli- 
cation to statesmen and state concerns, 
the latter in regard to the general con- 
duct or principles ; with this difference, 
that he who impeaches only asserts the 1 
guilt, but does not determine it; but 
those who arraign also take upon 
-themselves to decide: statesmen are 
impeached for misdemeanours in the 
administration of government : kings 
arraign governors of provinces and 
subordinate princes, and in this man- 
ner kings are sometimes arraigned be- 
fore mock tribunals : our Saviour was 
arraigned before Pilate ; and creatures 
in the madness of piesumption arraign 
their Create.’. 

Arstogiton, with revengeful cunning, impeached 
sever ul cuui.iers and intimates of the tyrant. 

CUMBKrtr.ANI*. 

O the inexpressible horror that will seizw upon a 
woor sinner, when he stands arraigned ut the bar of 
divine j us lice I South. 

TO ACCUSE, CENSURE. 

ACCUSE, v . To accuse , charge . 
CENSURE, in French censure , in Lr- 
tin censura , is derived from censor , si 
Roman magistrate who took cognizance 
of the morals anjl manners of the citi- 
zens, as also of the goipestip arrange- 


ments of the city. It signifies not 
only the office of censor, but, in an 
extended sense, the act of blaming or 
punishing offenders against morality, 
which formed a prominent feature in 
his office. 

To accuse is only to assert that which 
is prejudicial to another ; to censure is 
to take the fault for granted. We accuse 
only to make known the offence, to pro- 
voko inquiry; we censure in order to 
inflict a punishment. An accusation may 
be false or true ; a censure mild or severe. 
It is extremely wrong to accuse another 
without sufficient grounds; but still 
worse to censure him without the most 
substantial grounds. Every one is at 
liberty to accuse another of offences 
which he knows him for a certainty tf, 
have committed ; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by their age or 
station. 

Mr. Locko accuses those of great negligence who 
discourse of moral things with the least obscurity 
in the terms they make use of. BtrnOEi.L. 

If any man moasurc his words by liis heart, and 
speak a> ho thinks, and do not express more kind- 
ness to every man than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of the want 
of breeding. Th.lotson. 

TO ACKNOWLEDGE, OWN, CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE, compounded of 
ac or ad and knowledge , implies to 
bring to knowledge, to make known. 
OWN is a familiar figure, signifying to 
take to one’s self, to make one’s own; 
it is a common substitute for confess. 
CONFESS, in French confessor, Latin 
confess us, participle of confiteor , com- 
poundtd of con and fateor, signifies to 
impart to any one. AVOW, in Frencn 
avouer , Latin advoveo, signifies to vow 
or protest to any one. 

These words all denote the making 
known to others what relates to one’s 
self, or that in which one has taken a 
part* acknowledge is used in this 
general sense in a diversity of appli- 
cations : the other terms are partially 
employed, and with various modifica- 
tions in their meaning. Acknowledge 
ami own are employed either in matters 
of indifference or those which are blame- 
worthy ; confess mostly in such matters 
as are criminal or in a high degree 
culpable. A person acknowledges that 
he was present, or owns that he as- 
sisted another, he confesses a theft, 01 
confesses his guilt, or a sinner confesses 
bis sins. To acknowledge anil own. 
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when applied to culpable matters, may 
either have respect to particular trans- 
actions or general characteristics, as 
to acknowledge or own the fact, to 
acknowledge or own one’s weakness, 
fallibility, inoapacity, &c. ; to confess 
is mostly said of particular transac- 
tions, as to confess the crime laid to 
one’s charge. To acknowledge , being 
a voluntary act, may be either by 
words or actions, or tacitly without 
any outward expression ; confessing , 
on the other hand, being mostly 
called fdir in consequence of an inter- 
rogatory^or the necessities of the party, 
it must always be by express words. 

None of them (the nuns) had the sincerity to 
acknowledge the unhappiness of tlicir condtiou. 

# liKYPONE. 

And now. my dear, cried she to me, I will fairly 
own, that it was I that instructed my •'iris to en- 
courage our landlord's addresses. Goldsmith. 

To acknowledge and own also sig- 
nify to admit that a thing belongs to 
one, but the former denotes only a 
general relationship, the latter a spe- 
cial ownership; with this distinction 
wo may speak of acknowledging or 
owning a son ; but wne may likewise 
acknowledge many things which we 
cannot properly own f as to acknow- 
ledge a woman as one’s wife, or any 
particular person as a prince, or any 
particular state as independent. 

Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James II., 
and to acknowledge King William, though h« had 
at lirst treated hiui as an usmper. IIukke. 

Those who were deified in one place were not 
owned with the same honour in all places. 

Parsons. 

To acknowledge , own, and confess 
ar# all used hi the sense of expressing 
one's mind or what passes in one’s 
mind, in which application they are 
comparable with avow . In this case 
to acknowledge is most properly ap- 
plied to matters of opinion, own to 
matters of feeling, although they may 
in many such cases be indifferently 
employed. 

I must acknowledge, for my own part, that I take 
greater pleasure in considering the works of the 
cr;ation in their immensity than iu their minute- 
ness. Addison. 

In such an assembly it was impossible for Hie, 
heart not to dilate and expand itself; I own that 
mine was often so full that I could hardly find* 
utterance. • Hrydone. 

To acknowledge is* to declare in a 
general manner one's assent to any 
thing, to corf ess is to declare in a 
solemn manner one’s assent to matters 
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of faith ;* to avow is to declare the 
motives or Masons of one’s actions, 
particularly such as might with nfore 
propriety be concealed ; as to acknow- 
ledge the justness of a remark, to con- 
fess the faith, to avow one’s motives, 
contempt, scorn, &c. 

They acknowledge no power not directly ema- 
nating from the people. Uurkx. 



Francis. 

Whether by their settled and avowed scorn of 
thoughtless talkers, the Persians were able to dif- 
fuse to any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, 
we ate hindered by the distance of those times frum 
being able to discover. Johnson. 

ACQUAINTANCE, FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE comes from ac- 
quaint , which is compounded of the 
intensive syllable ac or ad and quaint , 
in old French coint, Teut. gekannt 
known, signifying known to one. FA- 
MILIARITY comes from familiar , in 
Latin familiar is and familia , signify- 
ing known as one of the family. IN- 
TIMACY, from intimate , in Latin 
intimatus , participle of intimo to love 
entirely, from intimus innermost, sig- 
nifies known to the innermost* recesses 
of the heart. These terms mark dif- 
ferent degrees of closeness in the social 
intercourse ; acquaintance expressing 
less than familiarity , and that iess 
than intimacy. 

A slight knowledge of any one constitutes ail 
acquaintance ; to be familiar requires an acquaint - 
ancc of some standing ; intimacy supposes such au 
( u quaint ance as is supported by friendship. 

Tuusllr 

Acquaintance springs from occasion- 
al intercourse ; familiaritu is produced 
by a daily intercourse, which wears 
off all constt aint, and banishes all 
ceremony ; intimacy arises not merely 
from frequent intercourse/ but unre- 
served communication. An acquaint- 
ance will be occasionally a guest ; .but 
one that is on terms of familiarity has 
easy access to our table ; and an inti- 
mate likewise lays claim to a share 
least of our confidence. An acquaint- 
ance with a person affords but little 
opportunity for knowing his charac- 
ter ; fandliafity puts us in the way of 
seeing his foibles, rather than his 
yi it lies ; but intimacy enables u£ to 
appreciate his worth. 

Those who are apt to he j familiar on a slight ac- 
quaintance will never acquire any degree of inti- 
rfUtcy. TiiUslkb. 
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An acquaintance is a being who meeta us with a 
smile and salute, who tells us with the same breath 
that he Is {'lad and sorry for the most tiivlal good 
'and in that befalls us. II awkebworth. 

Ilia familiars were his entire friends, and could 
have uo interested views in courting his acquaint- 
ance, S’fEELB. 

At nn entertainment given by Pisistratus to somo 
of his intimates, Thrasippus took some occasion, not 
recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse. 

Cumberland. 

A. simple acquaintance is the most 
desirable footing on which to stand 
with all persons, however deserving. 
If it have not the pleasures of fa- 
miliarity or intimacy , it can claim the 
privilege of being exempted from their 
pains. “ Too much familiarity ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “ breeds 
contempt.” The unlicensed freedom 
which commonly attends familiarity 
affords but too ample scope for the in- 
dulgence of the selfish and unaimable 
passions. Intimacies begun in love 
often end in hatred, as ill chosen 
friends commonly become the bitterest 
enemies. A man may have a thou- 
sand acquaintances, and not one whom' 
he should make his intimate. 

*lcf;nrv m nhince grew; tV acquaintance they improve 
To friendship j friendship ripen’d into love. 

Eusden. 

That familiarity produces neglect has been long 
observed. Johnson. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia. Hawkksworth. 

These terms may be applied to 
things as well as persons, in which 
case they bear a similar analogy. An 
acquaintance with a subject is op- 
posed to entire ignorance upon it; fa- 
miliarity with it is the consequence of 
frequent repetition ; and intimacy of a 
steady and thorough research. Jn our 
intercourse with the world we become 
daily acquainted with fresh subjects to 
engage our a’tention.* Some men have 
by extraordinary diligence acquired a 
considerable familiarity witli more 
thatf one, language and science ; but 
few, if any, can boast of having pos- 
sessed an intimate acquaintancevv/Wb 
HI the particulars of even one lan- 
guage or science. When we can trans- 
late the authors of any foreign lan- 
guage, we may claim an acquaintance, 
with it ; when we can speak c or write 
it fhpely, we may be said to be familiar 
with it ; tut an intimate acquaintance 
comprehends a thorough critical inti- 
macy with all the niceties and subtle- 
ties of its structure, «. 
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With 11 oiner’s heron we have more than bistort 
cal acquaintance: we are made intimate with then 
habits and manners, Cumbe rla nd. 

The frequency of envy makes it so fmiiiar, that 
it escapes our notice. Johnson. 

TO ACQUIRE, OBTAIN, GAIN, WIN, 
EARN. 

ACQUIRE, in French acquirer , La- 
tin acquiro , is compounded of an or ad 
and queero to seek, signifying to seek 
or get to one’s self. OBTAIN, in 
French obtenir t Latin obtineo , .is com- 
pounded of oh and teneo to hold, soni- 
fying to lay hold or secure v;ithin one’s 
roach. GAIN and WIN are derived 
from the same source? ; namely, the 
French gagner , German gemnnen, 
Saxon winnen , Latin vinco, Greek 
Kaivoyai or vikw to conquer, signifying 
to get the mastery over, to get into 
one’s possession. EARN comes from 
the Saxon tharnan , German erndten , 
Friczlandish arnan 1o reap, which is 
connected with the Greek apvvyai to 
take or get. 

The idea of getting is common to 
those tetms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acquire by our 
own efforts ; we obtain by the efforts 
of others as well as ourselves ; we gain 
or win by striving ; we earn by labour. 
Talents and industry are requisite for 
acquiring; what we acquire comes 
gradually to us in consequence of the 
regular exercise of cur abilities; in 
this manner, knowledge, honour, and 
reputation, arc acquired. Things are 
obtained by all means honest or dis- 
honest ; whatever t omes into our pos- 
session agreeable to our wishes is ob- 
tained; favours and requests ai'e 
always obtained. Fortune assists in 
both gaining and winning , but par- 
ticularly in the latter case; a subsist- 
ence, a superiority, a victory, or battle, 
is gained ; a game cr a prize in the 
lottery is won . A good constitution 
and full employment are all that is 
necessary for earning a livelihood. 
Fortunes are acquired after a course 
of years ; they are obtained by inherit- 
ance, or gained in trade. 

f> No virtue is acquired in an iustant, bu* step bv 
l*cp. Sir W. Scott. 

The Directory made a tyrannical use of the power 
which they had obtained , Sir W. Scott. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, tne diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing It 
when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a man 
from so vain a pursuit Addison 



ACQUIRE., 

f Ife v»Ho»! mind is engaged by tho acqtvsWon or 
improv ement of a fortune, not only escapes the in- 
sipidity of indifference and the tediousness of inac- 
tivity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
those who live lazily on the toils of others. 

Johnson. 

What is acquired is solid, and pro- 
duces lasting benefit : what is obtained 
may often be injurious to one's health, 
one’s interest, or one’s morals : what is 
gained or won is often only a partial 
advantage, and transitory in its nature; 
it is i rained or won only to be lost : 
what is earned serves sometimes only 
to supply tfie necessity of the moment ; 
it is hardly got and quickly sp-nt. 
Scholars acquire learning, obtain re- 
wards gain applause, and tcin prizes, 
which are often hardly earned by the 
loss of health. 

II is Sallust's remark upon Cato, that tlic less he 
coveted glory the more lie acquired, it. Addison. 

If n prince place me;i in wealthy circumstances, 
tlu* first thing they think of in danger is how to 
preserve the advantages they have obtained, without 
regard to his lute to whom they owe them. 

Sin W. Sc./it. 

Where the danger ends, the hero ceases : when 
lie has won an empire, or gained his mistress the 
rest of his story is not worth relating. Steele. 

An honest man may freely take liis own ; 

The goat was miue, by Binging fairly x con. 

Dry den. 

They who have earned their fortune by a laborious 
and industrious life are naturally tenacious of what 
they have painfully acquired. Dlair. 

TO ACQUIRE, ATTAIN. 

To ACQUIRE ( v . To acquire , obtain) 
is a progressive and permanent action. 
To ATTAIN, in Latin attineo y com- 
pounded of ab or ad and teneo to hold, 
signifying to rest at a thin?, is a perfect 
and finished action. We always go on 
acquiring ; butVe stop when wc have 
attained . What is acquired is some- 
thing got into one’s possession ; what is 
attained is the point arrived at. We 
acquire a language ; we attain to a 
certain degree of perfection. By abili- 
ties and perseverance we may acquire 
a considerable fluency in speaking 
several languages ; but we can scarcely 
expect to attain to the perfection of a 
native in any foreign language. Ordi- 
nary powers coupled with diligence 
will enable a person to acquire what- 
ever is useful ; but we cannot attain to 
superiority wiihput extraordinary ta- 
lents . and determined perseverance. 
Acquirements are always serviceable ; 
attainments always creditable. 

A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is the 
gili of nature. Oat. 


ACRIMONY. 21 

Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
it, are not so necc&wry and useftil to mankind ns 
the arts of consolation, and supporting one's self 
under affliction. .Shephard. 

ACQUIREMENT, ACQUISITION. 

Two abstract nouns, from the same 
verb, denoting the thing acquired. 
ACQUIREMENT implies the thing 
acquired for and by ourselves; AC- 
QUISITION, that which is acquired 
for the benefit of one’s self or another. 
People can expect to make but slender 
acquirements without a considerable 
share of industry ; and without them 
they will bo no acquisition to the com- 
munity to which they have attached 
themselves. Acquirement respects ra- 
ther the exertions employed; acquisition 
the benefit or gain accruing. To learn 
a language is an acquirement ; to gain a 
class or a degree, an acquisition. Tho 
acquirements of literature far exceed in 
value tho acquisitions of fortune. 

Men of the greatest application and acquirements 
can look back upon many vacant spaces and nog- 
li’cted parts of time. IIdohe*. 

To me, who have fnken pains to look nt bennly, 
abstracted from the consideration of its being an ob- 
ject of desire ; at power only ns it sits upon another 
without any hopes of partaking any share of it; at 
wisdom and capacity without any pretension to 
rival or envy its acquisitions ; the world is Hot only 
a mere scene, but a pleasant one. Steele. 

ACRIMONY, TARTNESS, ASPERITY. 

HARSHNESS. 

Thkse epiihets arc figuratively em- 
ployed to deno f c sharpness of feeling 
corresponding to Ihe quality in natural 
bodies. ACRIMONY, in Latin acri- 
monia , from acer sharp, is the charac- 
teristic of gar’ic, mustard, and pepper, 
that is, a' biting sharpness. TART- 
NESS, from tart, is not improbably de- 
rived from tartar , the quality of which 
it in some decree resembles; it is a 
high degree of acid peculiar to vjnegar. 
ASPERITY, in Latin asperiias , from 
asper , and the Greek aairpog fallow, 
without, culture and without fruit, sigi 
nifying land that is too hard and rough 
to be tided. HARSHNESS, from 
harsh, in German and Teutonic herbe, 
h^rbisch, Swedish herb, Latin accrbus t 
denotes the sharp rough taste of unripe 
fruit. . , 

’A quick lenseo produces acrimony; 
it is Iqp frequent among disputants^ 
wlvf embitter each olher’s feelings. Air* 
acute sensibility coupled with quickness 
of intellect produces tartness; it is too 
freqwent among females. 1 * Acrimony is 
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a transient feeling that 'discovers itself 
by. the words ; tartness is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the 
tune and looks. An acrimonious reply 
frequently gives rise to much ill-will ; 
a tart reply is often treated with indif- 
ference, as indicative of the natural 
temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 

The genius, even when he endeavours only to 
.entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecution from 
innumerable critics. \vho»o acrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing others pleased. 

Johnson. 

They cauuot be too sweet for tlic king's tartnets. 

SlIAKSFEARK. 

Asperity and harshness respect one s 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex- 
presses a strong degree of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and 
forbearance ; harshness to kindness. 
A reproof is conveyed with asperity , 
when the words and looks convey 
strong displeasure ; a treatment is harsh 
when it wounds the feelings, and does 
viulence to the affec'ions. Mistresses 
sometimes chide their servants with as- 
perity ; parents sometimes deal harsh- 
ly with their children. 

No harsh reflection let remembrance raise; 

Forbear to mention what thou canal not praise. 

Prior. 

The nakedness and asperity of tin? wintry world 
always tills the beholder with pensive and profound 
astonishment. Johnson. 

TO ACT, DO, MAKE. 

ACT, in Latin actus, part iciple of 
ago to drive or impel, signifies literally 
to move or put in motion. DO, in 
German thun, like the Greek Otivai , 
signifies tq put or put in order, to bring 
to pass. e MAKE, in Saxon macan, 
German machen , &c., is connected with 
the Greek /«fxai/i/*art, signifying to put 
together vith art. 

AH these terms imply to exert a 
power in a given form and manner: 
act, which is the general term, conveys 
this general idea without any further 
qualification; the other term? convey 
this idea with* modifications. We al- 
ways act when we do, but we do not 
alw r ays do when we act. To act is ap- 
plied either to persons«or things, as a 
spring or a lock acts; to do applies in 
Jriis sepse to persons only. Tu ac\ is 
also mostly intransitive or reflective, 
as to act well or ill in this or that 
manner; to do % is always transitive, as 
to do right or \vi oqg, to do one's dtfty. 


If we look down from the sublime of nature to its 
minutiae, we ahull si 111 flud tho same power (of 
electricity) acting, though perhaps in less legible 
characters. Buydonk. 

Murcus Aurelius declares that, bv imitating the 
Gods, it was always his study to have as few wants 
as possible in himself, and to do all the good he 
could to others. Addison. 

One may either act a part or do 
one’s part, which are essentially differ- 
ent things; to act a part is either really 
or fictitiously to act in any part ; but 
to do our part is to do that which is 
allotted to us as our part or duty. 

He acted every part of an orator. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Thu church hath done her part, in compliance 
with the designs of God's mercy uml providence, to 
deliver it (the scripture) safely to us, uud make it 
useful for us. Combkk. 

To do and to make, in regard to per- 
sons, are both used in the sense of 
voluntarily exerting a power to bring a 
thing to pass; but do applies to the 
ordinary business of life or what is 
done by a given rule, as to do a work, 
to do justice; make applies to that 
which is done by a particular contriv- 
ance or for a particular purpose, as to 
make a pen or a table, &e. What is 
done once may have been done before, 
and may be done again ; but what is 
made is at once brought into existence, 
and, if it be made again, it can only be 
by imitation. 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own? Cowley. 
Empire! thou poor and despicable thing. 

When such us these make and unmake a king. 

Huyden 

To do and to make , as applied to 
things, signify to cause ; hut the former 
is used only in the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to make room, to make a tiling 
easy, &c. 

TO ACT, WORK, OPERATE. 

To ACT (v.To act ) is to exert a simple 
power, or by simple means, as a wire 
acts . W O KK, like the German wirken , 
&u., Greek ttpyaZoyat, is to exert com- 
plex powers, or exert power by a 
gradual process* A machine works, 
but each of its narts is said to act; s<> 
beer works, and bread works; acting 
may be accompanied with no particular 
effect or change in the body that acts, 
but that which’ works mostly umleigoes 
a change and also produces changes, 
as medicine, which works in the system 
Sometime* act ns well as work is takeiig 
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fin the sense of exerting a power upon 
pother bodies and producing changes, 

" as the sun acts on the plants. 

An increase of the electrical matter adds much to 
the progress of vegetation ; it probablv act * there in 
the same mannor in the animal body. IIhydone. 

This so wrought upon the child that afterwards 
he desired to be taught. Locke. 

To work and OPERATE both imply 
to act , or exert a power in order to 
bring about some end or purpose ; but 
operate is applied to matters of a 
general nature in science or morals, 
as a measure operates , or words may 
operate cn the mind, or reasons may 
operate on the understanding. To 
work is mostly applied to familiar mat- 
ters and particular objects, as the 
hand works, the head toorks , the brain 
works ; operate is always intransitive. 

Sometimes a passion seems to operute 

Almost in contradiction to itself. Suirt.ky. 

Some deadly draught, some enemy to life, 
lloils in my bowels and works out my soul. 

Drydk.v. 

As nouns, action implies either the 
act of acting or the thing done ( v . Ac- 
tion, deed) ; work, the act or state of 
working, or what results from the 
work, as to go to work or be at work , 
the work of one’s hands ; operation, 
either to the act of operating, as the 
operation of thought or the operation 
of vegetation, or the mode of operating, 
as the operations of time are various. 

Nor was the work impaired by storms alunc. 

Hut felt th’ approaches of too warm a sun. Pope. 

Speculative painting, without the assistance of 
manual operation, can never attain to perfection, 
lmt sloth fully languishes; for it was never with his 
tongue that Apelles performed his noble works. 

I)ryden\ 

There are in men operations natural, rational, su 
pernatural, some politic, sumo finally ecclesiastic. 

Hooker. 

ACT, ACTION, DEED. 

The words act, action , and deed , 
1 hough derived from the preceding 
verbs, have an obvious distinction in 
their meaning. ACT, in French acte , 
Latin actum , denotes the thing done. 
ACTION, in French action , Latin ac- 
tio , signifies doing. Act is a single 
exercise of power, as an act of the will 
or an act of the mind, the act of walk- 
ing. speaking, and the like; action, a 
continued exercise of power, or a state 
of exercising power, v# to be in action , 
as opposed to rest ; the action of walk- 
ing is agreeable in fine weather. 

I shall distribute the redress of privato wrongs 

*" “i*"! • first that which is ob- 


tained by the mere act of the parties Ihemscl /u« ; 
secondly, that which is effected by the mere act 
and operation of law; and thirdly, that which a* tses 
from suits. See. Hlackstonk. 

Good company, lively conversations, and the en- 
dearments of friendship. All the mind with great 
pleasure ; a temporary solitude, on the other hand, 
is itself agreeable. This may perhaps prove that 
we are creatures designed for contemplation as well 
as action. Uvrkk. 

When these words are taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of 
a similar distinction. An act is the 
single thing done, or what is done by 
a single effort, as that is your act or 
his act ; an action may consist of more 
acts than one, or embrace the causes 
and consequences of the action, as a 
bold action , to judge of actions , &c. 

Any malfeasance, or act of one man, whereby 
another is injuriously treated or damnified, is a 
transgression or trespass. Hi.ackstone. 

Many of those actions which arc apt to procure 
fame are not in their nature conducive to our ulti- 
mate happiness. Addison'. ' 

Hence it is that the term act is more 
proper than action , where it is so de- 
fined as to imply what is single and 
simple, as anacl of authority, an act 
of government, an act of folly, and the 
like; but otherwise the word action is 
to be preferred where the moral con- 
duct or character is in question. We 
may enumerate particular acts of a 
man’s life, as illustrative of certain 
traits in his character, or certain cir- 
cumstances in his life; but to speak at 
large of his actions would be to describe 
his character, 

lie (the court favourite') can do sin infinite lium 
her of acts of generosity and kindness. Hurkk. 

A man thus sirmed (with proper assurance), if 
his words or ac'ions sire at any time misinterpreted 
retires within himself. ’ Addison. 

Act and deed arc both employed for 
what is done ; but act refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed; as a voluntary o^ involun- 
tary act , a good or bad deea. 

Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame; 

II is will and act, his word and work the same. 

Prior. 

To bring the man into judgment to answer for 
his deeds, the soul and the body must be brought 
together again. Sherlock.-'* 

Act is mostly employed either in an 
abstract or familiar application ; deed 
' is employed whatever men do in the 
business of life, particularly in those 
tbipgs which are extraordinary. * 

Cato said, the best way to keep good in 
memory was to refresh them with now. Haco.v 

, I oil the other side, 

ITs’d un ambition to comjncnd my deeds, Milton. 
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Acts are either public or private, of 
individuals or of bodies, as acts of 
government, acts of parliament; deeds 
are always private, or what is done by 
men individually. 

Opposition to nets of power was to be marked by 
a kina of civil proscription. 


Burke. 


So creeping close as snake in hidden weedes, 
inquiretli of our states and of our knightly deeds. 

Sf ENSSER. 

. Acts are in their proper sense in- 
formal; but deeds may sometimes be 
formal instruments: when you speak 
of a thing as a man’s act and deed , 
this is not tautology ; it is his act as far 
as he and no one else acts in it, it is his 
deed as far as it is that which is done 
completely, or is accomplished. 


(ACTION 

who wishes to cringe info favour with 
the great, deals largely in gesticulation 
to mark his devotion ; a buffoon who 
attempts to imitate the gestures of 
another will use gesticulation ; and the 
monkey who apes the actions of human 
beings does so by means of gesticula- 
tions . 

Cicero concludes his celebrated book " de Ora* 
tore ’* with some precepts *fur pronunciation uud 
action, without which part he affirms that the best 
orator in the world cuu uever succeed. Hughes. 

Our be.-t actors are somewhat at a loss to support 
themselves with proper gesture as they move from 
auy considerable distance to the front of the xtnge. 

, Steel k. 

Neither the judge* of our law*, nor the represen- 
tatives of the people, would be much affected by 
laboured gesticulation, or believe anv man the more, 
because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks 

John soy. 


ACTION, GESTURE, GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE, ATTITUDE. 

ACTION, v. To act. GESTURE, 
in French geste, Latin gestui, partici- 
ple of gero to carry one's self, signifies 
the manner of carrying one’s bodv. 
GESTICULATION, in Latin gesticu- 
late comes from gesticulor to make 
many gestures. POSTURE, in French 
posture % Latin positura a position, 
comes from positus, participle of po/w, 
signifying the manner of placing one’s 
self. ATTITUDE, in French attitude , 
Italian attitudine , is changed from ap- 
titude, signifying a propriety as to dis- 
pos ti ;n. 

All these terms are applied to the 
state of the body; the three former in- 
dieating a state of mo' ion ; the two 
Lifter a state of rest. Action lespects 
the movements of the hotly in general ; 
gesture is tyi action indicative of some 
particular Sate of mind ; gesticulation 
is a species of artificial gesture, liais- 
ing the arm is an notion ; bowing is a 
gesture . • Actions may be ungraceful; 
gestures indecent. A suitable action 
sometimes gives great force to the 
words that are uttered; gestures of en 
supply the place of language between 
# people of different nations. 'Actions 
characterize a man as vulgar or well- 
bred ; gestures mark the temper ofcthc 
mind. There are many actions which • 
it is the object of education |o prevent 4 
from growing into habits ; savages ex- 
press the vehement passions of *the 
mind by vehement gestures on e$ery 
occasion, even in tneir amusements. 
An extravagant^or unnatural gesture 
if termed a gesticulation; a sycophant, 


Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing the body, but the pos- 
ture is either natural or assumed ; the 
attitude is always assumed or repre- 
sented: natural postures are those in 
which the body place? itself for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
lying postures. 

They (who went Jo consult the oracle of Amphra 
teus) then went to sleep lying on a victim's skin, 
and in that posture expected u 1 evolution by drawn. 

’Potter 

A posture, wiun assumed, may be 
distorted or ridiculous, to suit 1 he hu- 
mour of the party, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures ; 
or they may be artfully contrived to 
improve the cairiage of the body, as 
the postures of a dancing master ; and, 
in graver inaHers, a person may pul 
himself in a posture of defence. 

Some strange commotion *7 oH l » 
la in hi* brain: J n 

In mo>t sti angt* posture* 

We’ve seen him set lum elf. Siiaksprark, 

An attitude is assumed in order to 
display some grace of the body, or 
some affection u* purpose of the mind, 
as to stand in a g> aceful attitude, to 
represent any one in the attitude of 
prayer. 

He was armed In mail: his body covered with a 
short gown ; his legs crossed ; for lie liad either tin' 
merit of visiting the Holy Land or (which would 
entitle him to that a'titude) made a vow to perform 
that expiatory pilgrimage. Pennant. 

These terms may be applied to 
things personified, with precisely the 
same distinction. 

Falsehood in a short time found, by experience, 
that her superiority consisted only In the celerity 
of her course, and the change of her posture. 
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Palrelioud always endeavoured to copy the mien 
uu I atti udet of truth. Johniox. 

They may also he applied figuratively 
to other objects besides the body, as an 
army assumes a menacing attitude , a 
critical posture of affairs. 

Milton has represented this violent spirit (Mo- 
.och) as the ilrst that rises in that assembly to give 
bis opinion ou their present posture of affairs. 

Addison. 

Ills lUitude was now an alarming one to Europe. 

Sih W, Scott 

ACTION, AGENCY. 

ACTION (v. To act) is the effccl ; 
AGENCY tv. To act) the cause. Ac- 
tion is inherent in the subject : agency 
is something exterior ; it is, in fact, put- 
ling a thing into action: in this manner 
;he whole woild is in action through 
the agency of the IXvine Being. 

It U better therefore that the earth should move 
lbout its own centre, and make those useful vicis- 
situdes of night and day, than expo-.e always the 
mine aid* to tho action of the sun. Bentley. 

A few advances there are in the following papers 
aNidin,' t) assert the superintendence and agency of 
Providence in the uatual world. Woodward. 

ACTIVE, DILIGENT, INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE, from the verb to act , im- 
plies a propensity to act, to be doing 
lomething without regard to the nature 
)f the object. DILIGENT, in French 
Uligent , Latin diligens, participle of 
liligo to choose or like, implies an at- 
achment to an object, and consequent 
ittention to it. INDUSTRIOUS, in 
French industrieux , Latin industrius , 
s probably changed from endostruus , 
hat is endo or intro within, and struo 
o build, make, or do, signifying an 
award or thorough inclination to he 
•ngaged in some serious work. AS- 
SIDUOUS, in Fiench assidu , in Latin 
rniduus, is compounded of as or ad, 
ind siduus from sedeo to sit. signifying 
o s»t close to a thing. LABORIOUS, 
n Fi ench labor ieux , Latin laboriosus , 
rom labor , implies belonging to la- 
>our, or the inclina!ion to labour. 

We are active if we are only ready 
o exert our powers, whether to any 
nd or not ; w e are diligent when we , 
ire active for some specific end; wc 
re industrious when no time is left 
memployed in some serious pursuit ; 
re are assiduous if w! do not leave a 
hing until it is finished ; we are la - 
orious when the bodily or mental 
towers are regularly employed in some 


hard labour. A man may be active 
without being diligent since he may 
employ himself in what is of no im- 
portance ; but he can scarcely be dili- 
gent without being active, since dili- 
gence supposes some degree of activity 
in one’s application to a useful object, 
A man may he diligent without being 
industrious, for he may diligently em- 
ploy himself about a particidar favour- 
ite object without employing himself 
constantly in the same way; and he 
may be industrious without being dili- 
gent, since diligence implies a free 
exercise of the mental as well as cor- 
poreal powers; but indusfry applies 
principally to manual labour. Activity 
and diligence are therefore commonly 
the property, of lively or strong minds, 
but industry may be associated with 
moderate talents. A man may be 
diligent without being assiduous; but* 
he cannot be assiduous without being 
diligent , for assiduity is a sort of per- 
severing diligence. A man may be 
industrious , without being laborious , 
but not vice versa; for laboriousness 
is a severer kind of industry . 

Fruvidcuce lias made the liumau soul an active 
being. . Johnson 

A coustant and unfailing obedience is above the 
reach of terrestrial diligence. Johnson. 

It has been observed by writers of morality, that, 
ill order to quicken human indus l ry. Pio\idcuce has 
so coutiivcd that our daily food is not to be procured 
without xnm-h pains aud labour. Addison. 

If ever a cure is performed on a patient, where 
quacks aic concerned, they can claim no greater 
share in it than Virgil's lapis in the curing ui 
ASiicas; he tried his skill, was very assiduous about 
the wound, and iudeed was the only visible mean, 
that relieved the hero ; but the poet assures us it 
was the paiticular assistance of a deity that speeded 
the operation. Peahce. 

If we look into the brute creation', we dud all its 
individuals engaged iu a painful unft luborious way 
of life to procure a necessary subsistence for them- 
selves. . Addison. 

ACTIVE, BRISK, AGILE, JUMBLE. 

ACTIV E, v. Active , diligent. BRISK 
has a common origin with frelh. 
AGILE, in Latin agifis, comes from 
the same verb as active, signifying a 
fitness, a Readiness to act or move.* 
N1HBLE is probably derived from 
the Saxon nemen to take, implying a 
fitness or capacity to take any tiling 
by a celerify m movement. 

ketivity respects one’s transactions ; 
HHsItnoss, one’s sports : men are active 
in carrying on business ; children are 
brisk in their play. Agility refers to 
the light and easy carriage of the body 
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ill springing ; nimbleness to its quick 
and gliding movement's in running. 
Ahrope- dancer is agile; a female moves 
nimbly . Activity results from ardour 
of mind; briskness from vivacity of 
feeling: agility is produced by cor- 
poreal vigour and habitual strong ex- 
ertion; nimbleness results from an 
habitual effort to move lightly. 

There is not a more painful action of the mind 
than invention ; yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
faculty is employed. Addison. 

1 made my next application to n widow, and at- 
tacked her so briskly that l thought myself within 
a fortnight of her. Budokll. 


son is as unfortunate as he is trouble- 
some ; when he strives to serve he has 
the misfortune to annoy. 

( The pursuits of the active part of mankind are 
either in the paths of religion and virtue, or, on the 
other hand, in the roads to wealth, honour, or plea 
■ares. c Addison, 

We see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, 
at the expense of wisdom and virtue. Johnson. 

The air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, ami 
the like inventions, were thrown out to those busy 
spirits (ixditiciana), as tubs and barrels are to a 
whale, that he may let the ship sail on without dis- 
turbance. Addison. 

I was forced to quit my first lodgings by reason 
of an officious landlady, that would le asking me 
every morning how I had slept Addison 


When the Prince touched his stirrup, and was 
going to speak, the officer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himself on the earth, and kissed his 
feet. Steele. 

O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way. Milton. 

ACTIVE, BUSY, OFFICIOUS. 

A CTIVE, v. Active , diligent . BUSY, 
in Saxon gebysgod, from bisgian , Ger- 
man bescniijfftigt, from beschdfftigen to 
occupy, and schaffen to make or do, 
implies a propensity to be occupied. 
OFFICIOUS, in French officieux , La- 
tin officio sus, from officium duty or ser- 
vice, signifies a propensity to perform 
some service or office. 

Active respects the habit or dispo- 
sition of the mind ; busy and officious , 
either the disposition of the mind, or 
the employment of the moment : the 
former regards every species of em- 
ployment; the latter only particular 
kinds of employment. An active per- 
son is ever ready to be employed ; a 
person is busy when he is actually em- 
ployed in any object; he is officious 
when he if employed for others. Ac- 
tive is always taken in a good, or at 
least an indifferent sense ; it is op- 
posed t? lazy: busy, as it respects 
occupation, is mostly in a good sense ; 
it is opposed to being at leisure ; as it 
respects disposition, it is always in a 
i bad sense : officious is seldom taken in 
a good sense ; it implies being busy 
‘ without discretion. To ap active dis- 
position nothing is more irksome than 
inaction; but it is not concerned to. 


ACTOR, AGENT. 

Thkse terms vary according to the 
different senses of the verb from which 
they are drawn. ACTOR is used for 
one who either acts a part, or who re- 
presents the actions and characters of 
others, whether real or feigned. 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph 
and his brethren is the most remarkable, fur the 
characters of the actors, and tlio instructive nature 
of the events. Blau*. 

AGENT is, in the general sense, 
an active or -acting being, one possess- 
ing and exerting the faculty of action, 
as a free age?it, a moral agent. 

Heaven made us agents free to good or ill. 

And forc'd it not, though lie foresaw the will. 

Dkvden. 

The agent is properly opposed to the 
patient in the physical world. 

They produced wonderful ciTects by the proper 
application of agents to patients. Temi'Lk. 

Agent is also taken generally for 
whatever puts in motion. 

I expect that no pagan agent shall bo introduced 
into the poem, or any fact related which a men can- 
not give credit to with a good conscience. Addison. 

ACTOR, PLAYER, PERFORMER. 

The ACTOR and PLAYER botli 
perform on a stage ; but the former is 
said in relation to the part that is 
acted, the latter to the profession that 
is followed. We may be actors oc- 
casionally without being players pro- 
fessionally, but we may be flayers 
without deserving the name of actors. 
Those who personate characters for 


inquire into the utility of the action/ their amusement are actors , but not 
It is better for a perionMo be bust/ players: those who do the same for 
tttfm quite unemployed; but a. busy a livelihood are players as well as 
person Will employ himself about, tfec actors; hence we speak of a company 
concerns of others, when he has none of players, not actors. So likewise in 
of his own sufficiently important to the figurative sense, whoever acts a 
engage his attention : an officious per- part real or fictitious, that is, on the 
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stage of life, or the stage of a theatre, 
is an actor; but he only is a player 
who performs the fictitious part; 
hence the former is taken in a bad 
or good sense, according to circum- 
stances. 

Cicero is known to have been the intimate friend 
of Roscius the actor. Huoiies. 

Our orators (says Cicero) aro as it were the 
actors of truth itself; and the players the imitators 
of truth. IIuohes. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favourable sense, from the artificiality 
which attaches to his profession. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakspeare. 

Performer signifies, in ils most ge- 
neral sense, one that performs any act 
or part ; but in a limited sense, one 
who performs a part in a public ex- 
hibition, whether as a singer, actor, 
dancer, or otherwise. 

He addresses himself 1o the heart, while most of 
the modern performers sing only to the fancy. 

liUYDONE. 

ACTUAL, REAL, POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL, in French actual, Latin 
actualist from actio a deed, signifies 
belonging to the thing done. REAL, 
in French recl f Latin reali.% from res, 
signifies belonging to the thing as it is. 
POSITIVE, in French positif Latin 
positivust from pono to place or fix, 
signifies the state or quality of being 
fixed, established. 

What is actual has proof of its 
existence within itself, and may be ex- 
posed to the eye; what is real may 
be satisfactorily proved to exist ; and 
what is positive precludes the neces- 
sity of a proof. Actual is opposed to t he 
supposititious, conceived, or reported ; 
real to the feigned, imaginary ; positive 
to the uncertain, doubtful. Whatever 
is the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the actual condition ; sorrows 
are real which flow* from a substantial 
cause; proofs are positive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The 
actual state of a nation is not to be 
ascertained by individual instances of 
poverty, or the reverse ; there are but 
few, if any, real objects of compassion 
among commoft beggars ; many posi- 
tive facts lmve been • related of the 
deception which they have practised. 
By an actual survey of human life, we 
are alone enabled to form just opinions 

- e 1.: _ j . : i : „ i,..* 


men to disgitise their real sentiments, 
although it is not always possible to 
obtain positive evidence of their insin- 
cerity. 

The very notion of any duration being past im- 
plies that it was once present » for the idea of being 
once present is actually included in the idea of its 
being pust. Addison. 

We may and do converse with God in person 
really, and to all the purposes of giving and recciv 
lag, though not visibly. IS out u. 

Dissimulation is taken for a man's positively pro- 
fessing himself to be what he is not. Sutnu 

TO ACTUATE, IMPEL, INDUCE. 

ACTUATE, from the Latin actum 
an action, implies to call into action. 
IMPEL, in Latin impello, is com- 
pounded of in towards, and pello to 
drive, signifying to drive towards an 
object. INDUCE, in Latin induco, 
is compounded of in and duco, signi-' 
fying to Jead into an object. 

One is actuated by motives, impelled 
by passions, and induced by reason or 
inclination. Whatever actuates is the 
result of reflection ; it is a steady and 
fixed principle : whatever impels is 
momentary and vehement, and often 
precludes reflection : whatever induces 
is not vehement, though often mo- 
mentary. One seldom repents of the 
thing to which one is actuated; as the 
principle, whether good or bad, is not 
liable to change: but we may fre- 
quently be impelled to measures which 
cause serious repentance: the thing to 
which we are induced is seldom of 
sufficient importance to call for repent- 
ance. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 
mid the must shiniug parts are mo^t actuated by 
umbitiou. Addisok. 

When youth impell'd him, and when love inspir'd. 
The list’uing nymphs bis l*oric lays admir'd. 

Sir Vm. Jones. 

Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have portions of ethereal thought. 

Dryden. 

ACUTE, KEEN, SHREWD. 

ACUTE, # in French acute t Latin 
acutuf, from acus a needle, signifies 
Jthc quality of sharpness and pointed- 
ness peculiar to a needle. KEEN, in 
iSaxon cene* probably comes from sni- 
dan* t© cut, signifying the quality 
bdtag able to cut. SHREWD, pro- 
bably from the Teutonic beschreyen to 
enchant, signifies inspired or endowed 
with a strong portion J of intuitive in- 
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In the natural senses a fitness to 
pftrce is predominant in the word 
acute ; and that of cutting, or a fitness 
for cutting, in the word keen. The 
same difference is observable in their 
figurative acceptation. An acute un- 
derstanding is quick at discovering 
truth in the midst of falsehood ; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful 
celerity : a keen understanding cuts or 
removes away the artificial veil under 
which the truth lies hidden from the 
view: a shrewd understanding is ra- 
ther quick at discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. Acuteness is requisite in 
speculative and abstruse discussions; 
keenness in penetrating characters and 
springs of action ; shrewdness in elicit- 
ing remarks and new ideas. The acute 
man detects errors, and the keen man 
falsehoods; the shrewd man exposes 
follies. Arguments may be acute , re- 
proaches keen , and replies or retorts 
shrewd. A polemic, or a lawyer, must 
be acute , a satirist keen , and a wit 
shrewd. 

Ills acuteness was mo*t eminently signalized at 
the masquerade, whore he discovered his ac plaint- 
unco through their disguises with such wonder fill 
facility. Johnson. 

The village songs and festivities of Hacchus gave 
a scope to the wildest extravagancies of mummery 
and grimace, mixed with coarse but hem raillery. 

Cumberland. 

You statesmen are so shrewd in forming schemes! 

Jeffrey. 

TO ADD, JOIN, UNITE, COALESCE. 

ADD, in Latin addo, compounded of 
ad and do to give or put, signifies to 

? ut one thing to another. JOIN, in 
'tench jfjindre, and Latin jungo, is in 
all probability connected with, »1* riot de- 
rived from, the Greek Zevyw to yoke, that 
is, to sqt one thing in juxtaposition with 
anothert U N ITE, from t he Lat in unus 
one, signifies to make into one. COA- 
LESCE, in Latin coalesco , or co or con 
and alesco or cresco , signifies to grow 
together. 

We add by. putting a part to any 
body so as to form a wtiole ; we join 
by attaching two whole bodies \o each 
other; we unite by putting two bodies 
to or into one anothfcr,«so that thty 
inay become one body; things coalesce 
•when their parts mingle togettfes f$> as 
to form one substance. Additions may 
be made to whatever admits of be- 
coming greater in size or quality; 
_ ft wing may be added to a.buildinsr, or 
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a house may be added to a row of 
houses : junctions may be made of any 
two bodies which can touch each . 
other in any part ; tnus two houses 
may be joined, or two countries, lands, 
kingdoms, &e.,may bo joined : unions 
may be formed of any things which ad- 
mit of being made into one so as to 
lose their individuality; as if two 
houses be made into one, they may be 
said to be united : things may be said 
to coalesce the minute parts of which 
will readily fall into one another; a 
coalition is properly a complete union , 
and is applied to the natural process 
of bodies. Adding is opposed to sub- 
tracting or diminishing, joining to 
separating, uniting to dividing, and 
coalescing to falling asunder. 

I then purchased an orange-tree, to which in dun 
time l added two or three myrtles. Cowpkr. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly 
joined, that, if 5011 will take the lowest of the one 
ami tlie highest of the other, there will scarce lie 
perceived any diflerence between them. Locke. 

One elbow at each end. 

And in the midst an elbow it received, 

United yet divided. 4 ’ outer. 

When vapours are laised, thev have not. the 
transparency of the air, being divided into parts too 
small tocau*e any reflection in the superficies ; but, 
when they begin to coalesce and constitute globules, 
those globules become of a convenient size. 

Newton, 

They preserve this distinction in their 
moral application. One viitue or per- 
fection may be added to another: per- 
sons join in matrimony, trade, or other 
particular act ; they unite in families, 
in mind, or modes of living: qualities 
may be joined with others in the same 
substance, without any necessary con- 
nection between them; they are \inilai 
when they belong to or are intimately 
connected with each other: nations 
coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and manners; parties 
coalesce when they lay aside their dif- 
ferences and unite. 

Every man of common sense can demonstrate in 
■peculation, ;tud may be fully convinced, that all tin* 
prui.-cs and commendations of the whole world c.m 
add no more to tlic real and intrinsic value of a man 
thun they can add to Ills stature. Swift. 

It is not from his form, in which we trace 
Strength joined with beuutjr, dignity with grace, 
That man, the master of this globe, derives 
His right of empire over all that lives. C'owpku. 

I assure myself that Kqgland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, well united, is such a trifolle as no prince 
except yourself (Mho are the worthiest) wearrih >» 
liii crown. Hacon. 

No coalition which under the specious name -'J 
independency carries in its hosom the unreconciled 
principles of ( the original discord of parties, ever 

w»*! *»r mor !» lit 1-rt *• * Il< u*:. — »» 
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ADDICT, DEVOTE, APPLY. 

ADDICT, from addico , or ad and 
dico to speak or declare in favour of 
a thing, signifies generally to apply 
one’s self to # it. DEVOTE, from the 
Latin deooveo , or de on account or 
behalf of, and voveo to vow, signifies 
to make a solemn vow or resolution 
for a thing. APPLY, in French ap- 
pliquer , and Latin applico, from up 
or ad and plico , signifies to knit or 
join one’s self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular praelice ; to devote is to 
direct one’s powers and means to any 
particular pursuit; to apply is to em- 
ploy one's time or attention about any 
object. Men are addicted to learning ; 
they devote their talents to the ac- 
quirement of any art or science ; they 
apply t heir minds to the investigation 
of a subject. 

As ho had a good estate, lie made a good use of 
it, denying himself in ull woildly pomp, and apply- 
ing himself constantly to his studies. Hurnet. 

Ho was fron^ris childhood adl'u led to study. 

Wuon. 

Persons who have devoted themselves to God .ire 
venerable to all who fear him. Hekk: lk v. 

Addict is scldomer used in a good 
than in a bad sense ; devote is mostly 
employed in a good sense ; apply in an 
indifferent sense. We are addicted to 
a thing from an irresistible passion or 
propensity; we arc devoted to a thing 
from a strong but settled attachment 
to it ; wo apply to a thing from a sense 
of its utility. We addict ourselves to 
study by yielding to our passion for it ; 
we devote ourselves to the service of 
put king and country by employing all 
our powers to their benefit ; we apply 
to business by giving it all the time 
and attention that it requires. 

As the pleasures of luxury are very expcu&ivc, 
they put those who art* addicted to them upon raising 
fresh supplies of money by ull the methods ot rapa- 
ciousuess and corruption. AnrusoN. 

So richly gifted with the best endowments both 
of heart and understanding, he devoted a long aud 
laborious life to the service of his king and country. 

L«k of Loud Ellesmere. 

Kusjr in his private circumstances. ar.d totally 
void of every wish to accumulate, his seal for his 
country, aud his applicttfion to 1 ms i ness, were nft 
subject to bo diverted from tlieir proper exertions. ^ 
Cumberland. 

• 

TO ADDRESS, APTLY. 

ADDRESS is compounded of ad 
and aress, in Spanish dereear , Latin 
direxi , preterit of diuiso to direct. 


signifying to direct one’s seif to an ob- 
ject. APPLY, v. To addict . 9 

An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either per- 
sonally or by writing ; an application 
may be made through the medium of a 
third person. An address may be 
made for an indifferent purpose or 
without any express object; but an 
application is always occasioned by 
some serious circumstance. We ad- 
dress those to whom we speak or 
write : but we apply to those to whom 
we wish to communicate some object of 
personal interest. An address there- 
fore maybe made without an apjdi ca- 
tion ; and an application may he made 
by means of an address. An address 
may be rude or civil ; an application 
may be frequent or urgent. It is im- 
pertinent to address any one with 
whom we are not acquainted, unless* 
we have any reason lor making an 
application to them. It is a privilege 
of the British Constitution, that the 
subject may address the monarch, and 
apply for a redress of grievances. A 
court is addressed by a suitor or counsel 
on his behalf ; it is applied to by means 
of legal forms for the redress* of griev- 
ances. We cannot pass through tlio 
streets of the metropolis without being 
continually whlrtmd by beggars, who 
apply for the relief of artilicial more 
than of real wants. Men in power are 
always exposed to be publicly addressed 
by* persons who wish to obtrude their 
opinions upon them, and to have per- 
petual applications from, those who 
solicit favours. 

Many are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of add rest, in common speech, 
between persons of the same or different quality. 

• Stickle. 

In cases of prohibition, the party aggrieved in th.i 
court below applies to the superior court. 

J^.ACKSTONE. 

ADDRESS, SPEECH, HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 

ADDRESS, v. To address . SPEECH, 
from speak , signifies the thing spoken. 
HARANGUE has been derived from 
thei Saxon hringen to ring, signifying 
a noisy address. ORATION, from the 
Latin oro tq beg or entreat, signifies 
tj>at which is said by way of entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set foi^n of 
^vfords directed or supposed to be di- 
rected to some person: an address ir. 
this sense is always written, but the 
test are reallv sook&n. or sunnosed to 
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be so; a speech is in, general that 
wfcdch is addressed in a formal manner 
to one person or more ; an harangue 
is a noisy, tumultuous speech addressed 
to many ; an oration is a solemn speech 
for any purpose. Addresses are fre- 
quently sent up to the throne by pub- 
lic bodies. Speeches in Parliament, 
like harangues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of 
party spirit. The orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, which have been so 
justly admired, received a polish from 
the correcting hand of their authors 
before they were communicated to the 
public. 

When Louis of France hail lost the buttle of Foil- 
tenoy, the (uldresscs to him at that time were full of 
his fortitude. Hughes, 

Every circumstance in their speeches and actions 
is with justice and delicacy adapted to the persons 
who speak and act. Addison on Milton. 

r 

There is scarcely a city in Great Britain but has 
one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-days harangues the good people 
of the place with aphorisms and recipes. 

I’eakgjs on Quacks. 

How cold and unafifecting the best oration in the 
world would be without the proper ornaments of 
voice and gesture, there are two remarkable in- 
stances in the case of Ligarius and that of Milo. 

Swift. 

t 

TO ADDUCE, ALLEGE, ASSIGN, 
ADVANCE. 

ADDUCE, in Latin adduco , com- 
pounded of ad and duco to lead, signi- 
fies to bring forwards, or for a thing. 
ALLEGE, in French alleguer , in -“La- 
tin allego, compounded of al or ad 
and lego, in Greek Xeyw to speak, sig- 
nifies to speak for a thing. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner , Latin assigno, com- 
pounded ofw or ad and signo to sign 
or mark out, signifies to set apart for a 
purpose. ADVANCE comes from the 
Latin advenio, compounded of ad and 
venio tolcome or cause to come, sig- 
nifying to bring forward a thing. 

An argument is adduced ; a fact or a 
charge is alleged; a reason is assigned; 
a position or an opinion is advanced. 
s,What is adduced tends to corroborate 
or invalidate ; what is alleged tends to 
criminate or exculpate; what Xs as- 
signed tends to justify or support : 4 
wnat is advanced tends^o gxplain and t 
illustrate. Whoever discusses disputed 
pints must have arguments to adduce 
in favour of his principles; censures 
should not be passed where nothing 
improper can bp alleged ; a conduct 
is absurd for which, no reason can lie 


ADHERE. 

assigned; those who advance what 
they cannot maintain expose their ig- 
norance as much as their folly. We 
may controvert what is adduced or 
advanced ; we may deny what is al- 
leged, and question what is assigned. 
The reasoner adduces facts in proof 
of what he lias advanced; the accuser 
alleges circumstances in support of 
his charge ; the philosophical investi- 
gator assigns causes for particular 
phenomena. 

I have said that CeUus addon's iu*i l, u*r oral nor 
written authority against Christ’s miracles. 

t CUMREKLAKD. 

r The criminal alleged in his defence, that what 
lie had duuu was to raise mirth, ami to avoid cere- 
mony. Addison. 

If we consider what providential reasons muy lie 
assigned for these three particulars, we shall find 
that the numbers of the Jews, their dispersion and 
adherence to their religion, have furnished e\ery 
ago, ami every nation of the world, with the 
strongest arguments for the Christian faith. 

Addison. 

1 have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines of philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted. 

Johnson. 

TO ADHERE, ATTACH. 

ADHERE, from the French adherer, 
Lat in adharo , is compounded of ad and 
hrero to stick close to. ATTACH!, 
in French attacker, is compounded of 
at or ad and tach or touch, signifying 
to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent by the union 
which nature produces ; it is attached 
by arbitrary ties which keep it close to 
another thing. Glutinous bodies arc 
apt to adhere to every thing they 
touch ; a smaller building is sometimes 
attached to a larger by a passage, 01 
some other mode of communication. 
What adheres to a thing is closely 
joined to its outward surface ; but 
what is attached may be fastened to it 
by the intervention of a third body. 
There is an universal adhesion in all 
the particles of matter one to another : 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a 
mast by means of ropes ; or bodies are 
attached by bare locality, or being in 
the same inclosure. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adhering dose 
To tim clogged wheels. (.*owpk«* 

The play which this jjathrtig: prologue was n> 
inched to was a comedy, in which Lubcrius took the 
character of n slave. * Gum hkhi.au i> 

In the improper and figurative ap- 
plication, things adhere from a fitness 
of their natures. 
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Where, with our brazt'U swords, we stoutly fought, 
and long. 

And after conquests got, residing these among, 

First ]>lanled in those parts our brave courageous 
brood. 

Whoso natures so adher'd unto their ancient blood. 

Drayton. 


Things nre. attached to each other 
by political ties. 

How many imaginary parks have been formed 
whore deer never were seen! And how many 
houses misnamed halls, which never had attached 
to them the privileges of a manor 1 Pennant. 

Adherence and attachment are both 
applied to persons in a moral sense ; 
the former as it respects matters of 
principle,* thg latter as it respects mat- 
ters of inclination or interest. Ad- 
herence is always marked by a particu- 
lar line of conduct; but attachment 
may exist without any particular ex- 
pression. A person adheres to a 
prince or a community so long as he 
follows the one, or co-operates with 
the other; tie is attached to a person 
whenever the feeling or relation is 
created 


Ho ought tobq indulgent to tender consciences, 
but, at the same time, a linn adherer to the 
established church. Swift. 

The. conqueror seems to have been fully apprized 
of the strength which the new government might 
derive from a elergy more closely attached to him- 
self. * Tyiiwhitt. 


In the same manner, a person ad- 
heres to mutters of opinion, by pro- 
fessing his belief ; he is attached to 
objects from habit or private motives. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion is 
no less remarkable than their numbers and disper- 
sion. AdDI.nON. 

Attached to Tamworth, he (Mr. Guy) founded 
there an almshouse ami a library. Pennant. 


ADHESION, ADHERENCE. 

These terms are both derived from 
the verb adhere , one expressing the 
proper or figurative sense, and the 
other the moral sense or acceptation. 
There is a power of adhesion in all 
glutinous bodies; a disposition for 
adherence in steady minds. 

Wo suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhn- 
svm of unwelcome lmugcs, as from the evanescence 
of those which aro pleasing and useful. Johnson. 

Shakspeare’s adherence to genernWiatiirc has ex- 

J KMjed him to the censure of critics, who form their 
udgements upon narrower principles. Johnson. 

ADJACENT, ADJOINING, CON- 
TIGUOUS. 

ADJACENT, in Latin adjiciens , 
participle of adjieio , is compounded of 
ad and jacio to lie near. ADJO IN- 
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ING, as* the words imply, signifies 
being joined ‘together. CONTIGU- 
OUS, in French contigu , Latin c9n- 
tiguus , comes from contingo or con 
and tango , signifying to touch close. 

What is adjacent may be separated 
altogether by ihe intervention of some 
third object; what is adjoining must 
touch in some part ; and what is con- 
tiguous must be fitted to touch en- 
tirely on one side. Lands are adjacent 
to a house or a town ; fields arc ad- 
joining to each other; and houses 
contiguous to each other. 

They have been beating up for volunteers at 
York and the towns adjacent, but nobody will list. 

Granville. 

As he happens to have no estate adjoining equal 
lo his own, his oppressions are often borne without 
resistance. Johnson. 

We arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood 
which lay contiguous to a plain. Stef.i.e. 

TO ADMIT, RECEIVE. 

ADMIT, in French admettre , Latin 
admilto , compounded of ad and mitto , 
signifies to send or suffer to pass into. 
RECEIVE, in French recevoir , Latin 
recipio , compounded of re and capio, 
signifies to lake back or to one's self. 

To admit is a general term, the sense 
of which depends upon what follows ; to 
receive has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak of admitting, without 
associating with it an idea of the ob- 
ject to which one is admitted ; but 
receive includes no relative idea of the 
receiver or the received. Admitting 
is an act of relative import ; receiving 
is always a positive measure : a person 
may be admitted into a house, who is 
not prevented from entering; he is re- 
ceived only by the actual .consent of 
some individual. We may be ad- 
mitted in various capacities; we are 
received only as guests, friends, or in- 
mates. Persons are admitted to the 
tables, and into the familiarity or con- 
fidence of others ; they are hospitably 
received by those who wish to be their 
entertainers. 

Somewhat is sure design'd by fraud or forco ; 

Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse. 

Dryden. 

lie star'd and roll’d his haggard eyes around; 
f Then said, " Alas ! what earth remains, what sea 
,Is open to receive ui^iappy mo?" Dryden. 

When applied to unconscious agents, 
tlys distinction is similar: rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or idefts into 
the mind, when they are suffered to 
enjer at pleasure; but things receive 
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each other for specific purposes, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. 

If a stream ol' light be admitted by a small I10I9 
into a dark room, ami made to pass by the edye of 
a kuile, it will be diverted from its natural course, 
and inflected towards the edge of the knife. 

Adams, 

The thin leav’d nrlmte hazel-grafts receives. 

Ami planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 

Dkyden, 

We admit willingly or reluctantly; 
we receive politely or rudely. Foieign 
ambassadors are admitted to an au- 
dience, and received at court. It is 
necessary to be cautious not to admit 
any one into our society who may not 
be agreeable and suitable companions ; 
but still more necessary not to receive 
any one into our houses whose charac- 
ter may reflect disgrace on ourselves. 
Whoever is admitted as a member of 
anv community should consider himself 
•as bound to conform to its regulations ; 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued and esteemed. A winning ad- 
dress, and agreeable manners, gain a 
person admittance into the genteelest 
circles ; the talent for affording amuse- 
ment procures a person a good recep- 
tion amdng the mass of mankind. 

The Tyrian tiain. admitted to the feast. 

Approach, and on the pointed couches rest. 

PuVDKSf. 

Pretending to consult 
Alwiut the great rcctptiun of llieir king, 

’i hither to come. Milton. 

TO ADMIT, ALLOW, PERMIT, SUF- 
FER, TOLE11ATE. 

ADMIT, v. To admit, receive. AL- 
LOW, in French allouar, compounded 
of the inteiV'ive syllable al or ad and 
Inner, in (German Man, old German 
Inubzan , low German liven, Swedish 
lofwa, Danish love, &c., Latin land 
praise, Ukuthre to praise, siguifving to 
give consent to a thing. PERMIT, in 
French permettre, Latin permitto , is 
compounded of per through or away, 
and mitto to send or let go, signifying 
to let go its way. SUFFER, in French 
souffrtr , Latin Suffer o, is compounded 
of sub and fero, signifying to, hear 
with. TOLERATE, in Latin tolar at us, { 
participle of tnlern, from the Greek 
rXato to sustain, signilyfnglalso to bear* 
o/ bear with. # 1 

To admit is an involuntary or nega- 
tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive: we admit by simply not re- 
fusing or preventing; we allow t by 
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positively granting or complying with 
we admit that which concerns our- 
selves, or is done towards ourselves ; 
we allow that which is for the conve- 
nience of others, or what they wish to 
do: one admits the freedoms or fa- 
miliarities of those who choose to offer 
them; one allows an indulgence to a 
child. To permit is Yery nearly allied 
to allow , both in sense and application, 
with this difference, that permit is more 
formal and positive, being employed in 
respect to more important matters; as 
a father permits his son to travel ; one 
mail permits another to use his name. 
To suffer and tolerate are nearly a ! lied 
to admit, but botli are mere passive 
acts, and relate to matters which are 
more objectionable and serious : what 
is admitted may he at most hut incon- 
venient ; what is suffered may be bur- 
densome to the sufferer, if not morally 
wrong; what is tolerated is bad in 
itself, and suffered only because it can- 
not be prevented : a parent frequently 
suffers in his children what lie con- 
demns in others; there are some evils 
in society which the magistrate finds 
it needful to tolerate. 

A well-regulated society will be care- 
ful not to admit of any deviation from 
good order, which may aftei wards be- 
come injurious as a piachce: it fre- 
quently ha: pens that what has been 
allowed from indiscretion is aftervvauls 
claimed as a light: no earthly power 
can permit that which is piohibited 
by i lie divine law: when abuses are- 
suffered lo creep in and to take deep 
root in any estab.ishcd institution, it is 
difficult to bring about a reform with- 
out endangering the existence of the 
whole; when abuses therefore are not 
very grievous, it is wiser to tolerate 
them than run the risk of producing a 
greater evil. 

Tin* Karl of .Manchester beiii" 04*1. illy concerned 
with themselves. they ncithci could nor would «■/- 
mit any pailcy without him. Husuwukiu. 

'Hie Lw ed.Tmonian lawgiver allured murmu'ei 
between these that had only the sumo mother, .uni 
different lathers. pn-i 1 1 u. 

Permit our shins a shelter on your shores, 

Hclitlcd from vftur woimL with planks and oars; 

That if our prince be sale, vie muy icnew 

Our destin'd course, and Italy pursue. Dkydi-n- 

No man ran lie said to enjoy health, who is only 
not sick, without lie feel within himself a lightsome 
and invigurutiiiK principle, which will not sujfrr 
him to remain idle. Speutatok. 

No mun ought to lto tolerated in an hubitual hu- 
mour. w turn, or particularity of behaviour, by an) 
who do not wait upon him for bread. Steele 
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ADMITTANCE., 

• * 

TO ADMIT, ALLOW, GRANT. 

These terms are here compared only 
In regard to matters of speculation ; 
and in this case they rise in sense, AL- 
LOW being more voluntary and posi- 
tive than ADMIT, and GRANT more 
so than allow. What is admitted is 
that which it is cither not easy or pos- 
sible lor a person to deny; certain 
facts are admitted which are too 
clearly proved to be disputed : what is 
allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
party allowing; it is said mostly of 
that in whicji the interests as well as 
the opinions of men are concerned ; 
lv* allows that it would be good, but 
thinks that it is not practicable: what 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and 
is said most properly of abstract or 
self-evident truths ; as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take 
that for granted which is the point in 
dispute. 

Though tin; fallibility of man’s reason, anil tho 
narimvuess of his knowledge, arcveiy liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit tile weakness of human nature seems to dis- 
cover that this acknowledgment is nut sincere. 

Johnson*. 

Tho zealots in atheism are perpetually teasing 
their friends to coumm or to them, although they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain. Addison. 

I take it. at the same time for granted th.it the 
immoi tnliiy of the soul is sullioiently established by 
other arguments. " Steki.k. 

ADMITTANCE, ADMISSION’. 

These words differ according to the 
different acceptations of the primitive 
from which they are both derived ; the 
fonmr being taken in the proper sense 
or familiar style, and the latter in the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ADMITTANCE to public places 
of entertainment is, on } articular oc- 
casions, difficult. The ADMISSION 
of irregularities, however trilling in 
the commencement, is mostly attended 
with serious consequences. 

Assurance never failed to get admittance into the 
housrs of the great. Moohk. 

The Gospel lias then only a free admission into tho 
assent of the understanding, when it briugs a pass- 
port from a lightly disposed will. South* 

Admittance is properly confined ft* 
the receiving# a person or a thing into 
a given place ; admission includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
but also the purpose of receiving. 
Whoever is admitted , or has the liberty 


of entering any place, whether with or 
without an qbject, has admittance ; 
but a person has admission to places 
of trust, or into offices and the like.’ 

He has free admittance into all courts and tri- 
bunals. Urydonk, 

Others get admission into shops, or places where 
they experience hard work, hard lodgings, and 
scanty food. Tennant. 

There is a similar distinction be- 
tween these words in their application 
to things. 

In the entertainments of conversation, such an 
open, taking agi ceahleness, as if no thoughts of 
business could ever lind admittance. Camden. 

In one part (of London Itrulge) had been a draw- 
bridge, useful either by way of defence, or for the 
admission of ships into the upper part of the river. 

Tennant. 

TO ADMONISH, ADV1SK. 

ADMONISH, in Latin admoneo , is 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
moneo to advise, signifying to put se-* 
riously in mind. ADVISE is com- 
pounded of the Latin ad and visus, 
participle of video to see, signifying to 
make to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past ; 
advice respects the future. We ad- 
monish a person on the errors he has 
committed, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his of- 
fence; we advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving him rules 
and instructions. Those who are most 
liable to transgress require to be ad- 
monished ; those who are most inex- 
perienced require to be advised. Ad- 
monition serves to put people on their 
guard against evil; advice to direct 
them in the choice of good. 

lie of their wicked w:*ys 
Shall them admonish, aud before th«m set 
The paths of righteousness. Mu.Ton. 

My worthy friend, the clergyman, told us that ho 
wonder, d any older of persons should think them- 
selves too considerable to l:e advised. * Addison, 

ADMONITION, WARNING, CAUTION. 

ADMONITION, v. To admonish. 
WARNING, in Saxon mtrnien , Ger- 
man teamen , probably from wiihren tp 
perceive, •signifies making to see. 
CAUTION, from caveo to beware, sig- 
nifies the making beware. A guard- 
ing agaiiyst ^vil is common to these 
terms ; but admonition expresses more 



An admonition respects the moral 
conduct; it comprehends reasoning 
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and remonstrance : warning i and cau- 
»tion respect the personal interest or 
safety; the former comprehends a 
stfeng forcible representation of the 
evil to be dreaded ; the latter a simple 
apprisal of a future contingency. Ad- 
monition may therefore frequently 
comprehend warning; and warning 
may comprehend caution , though not 
vice versft. We admonish a person 
against the commission of any offence ; 
we warn him against danger ; we cau- 
tion him against any misfortune. Ad - 
monitions and warnings are given by 
those who are superior in age and 
station ; cautions by any who are pre- 
viously in possession of information. 
Parents give admonitions ; ministers 
of the Gospel give learnings ; indiffer- 
ent persons give cautions. It is neces- 
sary to admonish those who have once 
offended to abstain from a similar of- 
9 fence; it is necessary to warn those of 
the consequences of sin who seem de- 
termined to persevere in a wicked 
course ; it is necessary to caution those 
against any false step who are going 
in a strange path. Admonitions should 
be given with mildness and gravity ; 
learnings with impressive force and 
warmth; cautions with clearness and 
precision. The young require fre- 
quent admonitions; the ignorant and 
self-deluded solemn warnings; the in- 
experienced timely cautions . Admo- 
nitions ought to be iistened to with 
sorrowful attention ; warnings should 
make a deep and lasting impression ; 
cautions should be borne in mind : 
but admonitions are too often reject- 
ed,- warnings despised, and cautions 
slighted. 

At the samo tXnc that I am talking of llm cruelty 
if urging p<*oj)lrfs faults with severity, I cannot but 
icw.iil some which men are guilty ol‘ for want of 
aiimonition. Steele. 

Hail we tlieir»wisilom, should we, often warned. 

Still need related warnings. and nt last, 

\ thousand a« ful admonitions scorn’d, 

Dio self accused of life run all to wnste ? Cowi»mi. 

You caution'd roe against their charms, 
lut never gave mo equal arms; 

Your lessons found the weakest part. 

Aim'd at the head, butreoch’d the heart. Swirr. 

it 

Admonitions are given by persons 
only ; Warnings and cautions are given 
by things as well as versons. The 
young are admonished by the old ; the 
dejtn of friends serves as a warning to 
the survivors; the unfortunate atfcA 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. 

i -» 
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Not o’en Philander liad bespoke his shroud. 

Nor had lie cause— a warning was denied. You NO. 

The requisition of sureties must be understood 
rather as a caution against the repetition of the 
offence, than any immediate punishment. 

Blackstonh 

TO ADORE, WORSHIP. 

ADORE, in French adorer t Latin 
adoro , that is ad and oro to pray to. 
WORSHIP, in Saxon weorthscype , is 
contracted from ivortkship , implying 
either the object that is worth, or the 
worth itself ; whence it has been em- 
ployed to designate the action of doing 
suitable homage to the object which 
has worth, and, by a just distinction, 
of paying homage to our Maker by 
religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
towards a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe- 
dience by petition and thanksgiving; 
worship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God ; but worship is offered by heath- 
ens to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up towards him ; but we worship him 
only at stated times, and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are but 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without worshipping ; but 
we ought not to worship without 
adoring . 

Mpnandor says, that •• God, the Lord nnd Fulher 
of nil things, is alone worthy of our humble adora- 
tion, being at onee the maker and giver of nil bless- 
iotfs.” Cumberland. 

By reason man a Godhead can discern. 

But how lie should be worshiped cannot learn. 

Drvden. 

TO ADORE, REVERENCE, VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

ADORE, v. To adore , worship . 
REVERENCE, in Latin reverentia 
reverence or awe, implies to show 
reverence, from revercor to stand in 
awe of. VENERATE, in Latin vene- 
ratus , participle of veneror, probably 
tfrom venere beauty, signifying to hold 
jn very high esteem for its superior 
qualities. REVERE is, another form 
of the same verb* 

Adoration has been before con- 
sidered only in relation to our Maker; 
it may however be employed in an 
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improper and extended ‘applicat ion to 
express in the strongest possible man- 
ner the devotion of the mind towards 
sensible objects. Good princes are 
frequently said to be adored by their 
subjects. 

They (Salmn»ius*and Scaliger) were vilified and 
traduecd by them, who if they had been of their 
own communion, they had ulmost adored them. 

Bentlkv. 

Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, whe- 
ther of the Supreme Being as our 
Creator, or of any earthly being as 
our parent: it differs, however, from 
adoration, inasmuch as it has a mix- 
ture of feait arising from the con- 
sciousness of weakness and depend- 
ence, or of obligations for favours re- 
ceived. Adoration in this case, as in 
the former, requires no external form ; 
jt is properly the homage of the mind : 
reverencing our Maker is also an in- 
ward sentiment; but reverencing our 
parents, who are invested with a 
sacred character, includes in it an out- 
ward expression of our sentiments, by 
our deportment towards them. 

•* There is no end of his greatness.” The most 
exalted creaturu ho has made is only capable of 
adoring it; none but himself can comprehend it. 

Addison. 

The war protracted, and the siege delay'd, 

AVcre due to Hector’s and this hero's hand, 

Both brave alike and equal in command ; 

Aeneas, not inferior in the field, 

In pious reverence to the gods exccll'd. Dryden. 

As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration , that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines gran- 
deur with solemnity, will awaken re- 
verence ; the contemplation of any 
place rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneration . 

They, who had always been enemies to the 
church, prevailed with him to lessen his reverence 
for it. Clarendon. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, nnd extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. 6 Johnson. 

Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence , there is but a small shade 
of difference in the sense ; the former 
denotes a sentiment of the mind only ; 
the latter the expression of that sen- 
timent, as well as the sentiment itself. 

And had not men the hoary head rever'd. 

And boys paid reverence when a man appear'd, 
lloth must have died, though richer skins they wore, 
Ana eaw more heaps of acorns in their store. 

CmiioH 
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Hence we say with more propriety, 
to revere, not to reverence a name or 
memory of anj! one, &c. y 

I revere your honourable names, 

Your useful labours, and important aims. CoVpxr. 

TO ADORN, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. 

ADORN, in Latin adomo, is com- 
pounded of the intensive syllable ad 
and OHIO, in Greek wpaua to make beau- 
tiful, signifying to dispose for the pur- 
pose of ornament. DECORATE, in 
Latin decoratus, participle of decoro, 
from decorus becomirrg, signifies to 
make becoming. EMBELLISH, in 
French embellir, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable em or in and bellir 
or bel, in Latin bellus handsome, sig- 
nifying to make handsome. 

We adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing ; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve its ap- 
pearance; we embellish by giving a 
finishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of a 
thing. Females adorn their persons by 
the choice and disposal of their dress ; 
or gentlemen adorn their estates, by 
giving them the appearance of tasteful 
cultivation : a head dress is decorated 
with flowers, or a room with paintings: 
fine writing is embellished by suitable 
flourishes. 

A few years afterwards Q751) by the death of his 
father,’ Lord Lyttleton inheiitcd a baronet's title, 
with a large estate, which though perhaps lie did 
not augment, he was careful to adorn by a bouse of 
• great elegance, and by much uttention to the deco- 
ration of his paik. Johnson. 

I shall here present my reader with a letter fiom 
a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishment of 
the city. Addison. 

Adorn and embellish are jiguratively 
employed ; decorate only in, the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may be 
adorned, or the mind is adorned by 
particular virtues which are implanted 
in it ; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 

Drydxn 

Milton, though he fetclios this beautiful eircum 
stance from the Iliad and dgneid, does not onh 
insert it as a betutiful embellishment, but makes ai 
artful use of it for the proper carrying on of hit 
% fable. Addison 

• TO ADUL^Tfy FLATTER, COMPLI- 
• MENT. • 

iADULATE, in Latin adulatu$ 9 par- 
ticiple of adulor , is changed from 
adoleo to offer incense. FLATTER 
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in French flatter , comes from flatus, 
breath, signifying to say what is light 
as air. COMPLIMENT comes from 
comply , and tho Latin complacco , to 
please greatly. 

We (violate by discovering in our 
actions as well as words an entire sub- 
serviency: we flatter directly by words 
expressive of admiration ; indirectly by 
actions which convey the same senti- 
ments: we compliment by fair lan- 
guage or respectful civilities. An adu- 
latory address is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object ; a flat- 
tering address is filled with ihe" fic- 
titious perfections of the object ; a 
complimentary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the occa- 
sion which gives rise to it. Courtiers 
are guilty of adulation ; lovers are 
addicted to flattery ; people of fashion 
indulge themselves in a prolusion of 
compliments. 

The servile ami exeessive adulation of the senate 
soon convinced Tiberius that the Homan spirit liad 
sutlerod a total change under Augustus. 

CUMBKIILAND. 

You may be sure a woman loves a man when she 
uses his expressions, tells his stories, or imitates 
his manner. Tit is gives u seen*: delight; for imita- 
tion is ji kind of ai ties*. JhCtt r.y, and mightily lavours 
the piiuci|{lc of .-elf-love. Spkrtatuk. 

I have known a hero complimented upon the 
decent majesty and state he assumed after victory. 

Pope. 

Adulation can never he practised 
without falsehood; its means are hy- 
pocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
b ar, its end private interest : flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is ex- 
travagant praise dictated by an over- 
weening partiality, or, what is more 
frequent, by a disingenuous temper: 
compliment* are not incompatible with 
sineeiity, Auless they are dictated from 
n mere compliance with the prescribed 
rules of politeness or the momentary 
desire ofc. pleasing. Adulation may be 
fulsome, flattery gross, compliments 
unmeaning. Adulation inspires a per- 
son with an immodet ate conceit of bis 
own importance; flattery makes him 
in love with himselt ; compliments make 
him in good humour with himself. 

There he bidicld how humbly diligent * 

New adulation was; to be at hand, * 

How ready fulsulmod slept; limv nimbly went u 
lias<; pick-th ink Jluttcry, and f revolts command. 

lUtHlEI.. 

•As on the one hand be (the upright tnuuj is care- 
ful not to run himself into incouvcnicticeg tiybih 
good nature | so on the other hand, the kinddens 
and good-will he possesseth to all about him is more 
than a compliment or the semblance of his coun- 
tenance. * SHkKP. 


TO ADVANCE, PROCEED. 

ADVANCE, v. to adduce , allcyc, 
assiyn, advance. PROCEED, in Latin 
l iroredo, signifies to go forward. 

To advance is to go towards some 
point ; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their 
figurative acceptation. A person ad- 
vances in the world, who succeeds in 
his transactions and raises himself in 
society; lie proceeds in his -business, 
when he carries it on as he has done 
before. "We advance bv proceeding , 
and we proceed in order to advance. 
Some people pass their lives in ihe 
same situation without advancing ; 
some are always doing without pro- 
ceeding. 'i hose who make considera- 
ble progress in learning stand the fair- 
est chance of advancing to dignity and 
honour. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a grailud pro- 
gress the woild of life advances through :i prodigious 
variety of species, before u creature is formed that 
is complete in all its settles. AmtisoN. 

If tliu scale of being rises by such a regular pro- 
gress so high as man. we may by a paiity nt reason 
suppose that it still printrds gradually through 
those beings which are of a supciior nature to him. 

Anni ov. 

ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT, UTILITY 

ADVANTAGE, in French avail tag 
probably comes from the Latin a dven- 
tum , participle of advenio % compounded 
of ad and venio to come to, signifying 
to come to any one according to Ins 
desire, or agreeably to his purpose. 
RENE FIT, in French hienfnit , Latin 
benef upturn, compounded of bene well, 
and factum done, signifies done or 
made to ones wishes. UTILITY, in 
French utility Latin util Has, and util is 
useful, from utor to use, signifies the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex- 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honour, 
and convenience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions and events; 
utility respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its advantages ; suitable ex- 
eicise is attended with benefit ; sun- 
dials have their utility 'in ascertaining 
the hour precisely by the sun. Things 
are sold to advantage ; pci sons ride nr 
walk for the benefit of their health ; 
they purchase articles for their utility^ 
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A good education has always its ad - 
vantages, although every one cannot 
derive the same benefit from the culti- 
vation of his talents, as all have not 
the happy art of employing their ac- 
quirements to Jhe right objects : riches 
are of no utility unless rightly em- 
ployed. It is of great advantage to 
young people to form good connexions 
on their entrance into life ; it is no less 
beneficial to their morals to be under 
the guidance of the aged and expe- 
rienced, from whom they may draw 
many useful directions for their future 
conduct. # 

It is the great advantage of a trailing nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in stations of life which nmy give 
them an opportunity of nuking their fortunes. 

Addison. 

For the brnrftl of the gentle reader, I will show 
what to turn over unread, aud what to peruse. 

Stickle. 

All from utility this law approve, 

As every private bliss must spiing from social love. 

Jknninqf, 


ADVANTAGE, PROFIT. 

ADVANTAGE, v. Advantage , bene- 
fit. PROFIT, in French profit, c , Lai in 
profectus , participle of proficio , com- 
pounded of pro and facio, signifies that 
which makes for one’s good. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some, good received by a person. 
Advantage is general ; it respects every 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes, wants, and comforts of life : 
profit in its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages ; trade has its profits. 

Were I a puet, L should say, that so much beauty 
set off with all the tulranfmjvs of dress would be loo 
powerful <m antagonist over the other sex. 

Goldsmith. 

He does the office of a counsellor, a judge, an 
executor, and a friend, to all liis acquaintance, with- 
out the profit i which attend sueh offices. Steele, 

Advantage may he applied either to 
the good derived from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress, that is the ad- 
vantage derived from dress; or to 1 he 
tiling from which the good is derived, < 
as, dress is an advantage to the person., 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
lutinito advantages which arise from it, as a strong 
steady masculine pioty. Addison. 

For he in all Ids am’rous battles, 

N* advantage fluffs like goods and chattels. 

• Butler. 
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Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 

When a man plants a tree, he cannot be 'pie. 
siimed to plant it in contemplation of present profit. 

Jb.ACKSTO.VE. 

Advantage implies something an- 
nexed to or coming to a thing acci- 
dentally; or it may be what a man 
esteems to he an advantage: profit is 
that which is real, substantial, and 
permanent. 

If we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater 
certain guilt would be thus incurred, in expectation 
of contingent advantage. Goldsmith. 

We are taught to pray, not for absolute deliver- 
ance from all assaults of our enemies, but for de- 
fence in them ; because it is oftentimes for the glory 
of God ami the profit of his servants, that they 
should be assaulted. Bipdulvh. 

ADVERSE, CONTRARY, OPPOSITE. 

ADVERSE, in French adverse , La- 
tin adversus , participle of adverto, • 
compounded of ad and verto , signifies 
turning towards or against. CON- 
TRARY, in French contraire , Latin 
c outran us, comes from contra against. 
OPPOSITE, in Latin op/positus , par- 
ticiple of oppono , is compounded of oh 
and pono t signifying placed in the 
way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and in- 
terests of persons ; contrary regards 
their plans and purposes ; opposite re- 
spects the situation and relative nature 
of things. Fortune is adverse ; au 
event turns out contrary to what was 
expected; sentiments are opposite io 
each other. Circumstances are some- 
times so adverse as to baffle the best 
concerted plans ; facts often prove di- 
rectly contrary to the representations 
given of them: people wtyn ojymite 
characters cannot be expected to act 
together with pleasure to either party. 

Tlu* periodical winds which were thefl sot in wore 
distinctly adverse to the course whieh*Fi/.arro pro- 
posed to steer. lioHKHT'OX, 

As I should bo loth to offer none but instances of 
the abuse of prosperity, I am happy in rorollecting 
one very singular example of the contrary sort. 

('VAIBERLAXIJ' 

And as iEgteoif, when with hcav’u ho strove. 

Stood apposde in arms to mighty Jove. Dry den 

ADVERSE, INIMICAL, HOSTILE, UK 

• * PUGNANT. 

ADVERSE, r. Adverse . IMIMl 

AL, from the Latin ininneus an 
enemy, and HOSTILE, in Latin hos - 
tHis, from host is an ttiemy, signify be* 
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longing to an enemy. REPUGNANT, 
in Latin repugnans , from repugno , or 
r^fcnd pugno to fight against, signifies 
warring with. 

Adverse may be applied to either 
persons or things; inimical and hos- 
tile to persons or things personal ; re- 
pugnant to things only. A person is 
adverse , or a thing is adverse to an 
object ; a person, or what is personal, 
is either inimical or hostile to an ob- 
ject; one thing is repugnant to ano- 
ther. We are adverse to a proposition, 
or circumstances are adverse to our 
advancement ; partizans are inimical 
to the proceedings of government, and 
hostile to the possessors of power. In 
respect to persons, adverse denotes 
merely the relation of being opposed ; 
inimical » the spirit of the individual in 
private matters ; and hostile , the situa- 
tion, conduct, and temper of individuals 
*or bodies in public matters. Those 
who are adverse to any undertaking 
are not likely to use their endeavours 
to ensure success ; traders will be ini- 
mical to the introduction of any thing 
that threatens to be injurious to their 
trade ; some persons are hostile to 
establishments in religion. 

Only two soldiers wore killed on the side of 
Cortes, and two officers with fifteen privates of the 
adverse faction. Robertson. 

(»od hath shown himself to be favourable to vir- 
tue, and inimical to vice and guilt. I’lur. 

Then with a purple veil involve your eyes. 

Lest hostile faces blast the sacrifice. " Dry pen. 

In respect to things, what is adverse 
acts to the hinderance or disadvantage 
of the thing to which it is opposed ; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances. 
Sickness is* gdverse to the improve- 
ment of ycfiith ; what is inimical acts 
Jirectly to injury, as writings which 
ire inimical to religion, a spirit inimi- 
'al to learning ; what is repugnant is 
n a state of positive opposition or con- 
rariety, as slavery is repugnant to the 
nild spirit of Christianity. 

<et nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 
mpede the bark that.ploughs the deep serene. 

l Cowper. 

The books fin the library) were rem aiding at 
atnbeth in 1646, two years alter Archbishop Land 
sd been put to death; when, probably fearing for 
leir safely in times so inimical t(t learning, Mr. ' 
slden suggested to tlie University of Camhiidge 
i^tr right to them; and the whole were delivered 
to their possession. 

The exorbitant jurisdiction of the (Scotch) oc- 
wlaetical courts were founded on maxima repuy- 
pt to Justice. - HoBERTSpy. 
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ADVERSE, AVERSE. 

ADVERSE (v. Adverse) , signifying 
turned against or over against, de- 
notes simply opposition of situation. 
AVERSE, from a and i)ersus t signify- 
ing turned from or away from, denotes 
an active removal or separation from. 
Adverse is therefore as applicable to in- 
animate as to animate objects ; averse 
only to animate objects. When ap- 
plied to conscious agents adverse re- 
fers to matters of opinion and senti- 
ment ; averse to matters of feeling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that. which op- 
poses his inclinations, habits, or in- 
terests. 

Ih'iorc you were n tyrant I was your friend, and 
am now no otherwise your ent'iuy than every 
Athenian must be who is adverse to your usurpa- 
tioH * CUMBERLAND. 

Men relinquish ancient habits slowly, and with 
reluctance. They are averse to new experiments 
and venture upon them with timidity. Robertson. 

ADVERSITY, DISTRESS. 

ADVERSITY signifies adverse cir- 
cumstances. DISTRESS, from the 
Latin distringo , compounded of dis 
twice, and stringo to hind, signifies 
that which binds very tight, or brings 
into a great strait. 

Adversity respects external circum- 
stances, distress regards either exter- 
nal circumstances dr inward feelings. 
Adversity is opposed to prosperity; 
distress to ease. Adversity is a gene- 
ral condition; distress a particular 
state. Distress is properly the highest 
degree of adversity. When a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverse to his 
wishes and hopes, when accidents de- 
rive him of his possessions, or blast 
is prospects, he is said to he in ad- 
versity; but when in addition to this 
he is reduced to a state of want, de- 
prived of friends and all prospect of 
relief, his situation is that of real dis- 
tress. Adversity is trying, distress is 
overwhelming. Every man is liable 
to adversity , although few are reduced 
to distress but by their own fault. 

Tim other extreme which these considerations 
should arm the heart of a man against, is utter de- 
spondency of mind in a time of pressing adversity 

South. 

Most men who are nt length delivered from any 
great distress, indeed find that they are to by rays 
they never thought o& jo UrK 

t 
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TO ADVERTISE, PUBLISH. 

ADVERTISE, from the Latin ad- 
verto , compounded of ad and verto to 
turn to, signifies to turn Ihe attention 
to a thing. PUBLISH, in Latin pub- 
lico, that is, facere publicum , signifies 
to make public. 

Advertise denotes the means, and 
publish the end. To advertise is to 
direct the public attention to any event, 
by means of a printed circular ; pub- 
lish is to make known either by oral or 
printed (fommunication. We publish 
by advertising , but we do not always 
advertise when we publish . Mercan- 
tile and civil transactions are conducted 
by means of advertisements. Extra- 
ordinary circumstances are speedily 
published in a neighbourhood by cir- 
culating from mouth to mouth. 

E»*cry man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some consciousness of a character 
which dares to call the attention of thu public. 

Johnson'. 

The criticisms which I have hitherto published 
have been made with an intention lather to dis- 
cover beauties and excellences in the writers of my 
own time, than to publish any ol* their faults a till 
imperfections. A ddison. 

ADVICE, COUNSEL, INSTRUCTION. 

ADVICE, v. To Admonish. COUN- 
SEL, in French conseil , Latin consi- 
lium , comes from consilio, compounded 
of con and salio to leap together, sig- 
nifying to run or pet in accordance; 
and in an extended sense implies 
deliberation, or the thing deliberated 
upon, determined, and prescribed. IN- 
STRUCTION, in French instruction , 
Latin mstruciio , conies from in and 
struo to dispose or regulate, signifying 
the thing laid down by way of regu- 
lating. 

The end of all the actions implied by 
these words is the communication of 
knowledge, and all of them include the 
accessory idea of superiority, either ot 
age, station, knowledge, or talent. Ad- 
vice flows from superior professional 
knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
things in general ; counsel regards 
superior wisdom, or a superior ac- 
quaintance with moral principles and 
practice ; instruction respects superior 
local knowledge in particular transac- 
tions. A mediftal man gives advice to 
his patient ; a father £ives counsel to 
his children ; a counsellor gives advice 
to his client in points of law; lie re- 
ceives instructions from hipi in matters 

» — i 
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cautious ; counsel sage and delibera- 
tive; instructions clear and positive. 
Advice is given on all the concerns of 
life, important or otherwise; counsel 
is employed for grave and weighty 
matters ; instruction is used on official 
occasions. Men of business are best 
.able to give advice in mercantile trans- 
actions. In all measures that involve 
our future happiness, it is prudent to 
take the counsel of those who are more 
experienced than ourselves. An am- 
bassador must not. act without in- 
structions from his court. 

In what manner can one give advice to a youth in 
the pursuit and possession of pleasure ? Si kh.e. 

Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of their elders. Johnson. 

Some convey their instructions to us in the best 
chosen words. * Addison. 

AFFABLE, COURTEOUS. 

AFFABLE, in Latin qffabilis , from 
af or ad to, and/or to speak, signifies 
ready to speak or be spoken with, and 
is particularly applied to persons in a 
higher condition ; princes and nobles 
are commonly said to be affable when 
they converse freely with those not in 
the same condition. 

Charles (II.), suys Cibber, was olten seen here 
(in Hi. James's Park) amidst crowds of spectators, 
feeding liis ducks and playing with his dogs and 
passing his idle moments in affability e\en to the 
meanest of his subjects; which made him to lie 
adored by the common people. Pennant. 

Affability is properly confined to ver- 
bal communication ; but COURTE- 
OUSNESS, from the word court , sig- 
nifying after the manner of a court or 
corn tier, refers to actions and manners ; 
affability flows from the natural tem- 
per ; courteousness from gjood-breed- 
ing, or the acquired temper. 

She sighs and says, forsooth, and cries heigho! 

She’ll take ill words o' th* steward and the servants. 
Yet answer (tfubly and modestly. * 

Beaumont andTletcher. 

Whereat the Elfin knight with speeches gent 
Him first saluted, who, well as lie might. 

Him fair salutes ugain, os seemeth courteous knight 

West 

AFFAIR, BUSINESS, CONCERN. 

AFFAIR, in French affaire , is com- 
•pounded of af or ad and/atre, in Latin 
facto to make or do, signifying the 
tiring that fe n/ade, done, or that takes 
place ior a person, or for a given pur- 
pjso. BUSINESS, from busy (v. Ac- 
tive), signifies the thing that makes or 
interests a person, or with which he is 
busy or occupied. tONCERN, in 
j.ntin mttcerno. com- 
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pounded of con and qerno to look, 
Bonifies the thing looked at, thought 
of, or taken part in. 

An affair is what happens ; a busi- 
ness is what busies ; a concern is what 
is felt. An affair is general; it re- 
spects one, many, or ail: every busi- 
ness and concern is an affair , 1 hough 
not vice versd. Business and concent 
are personal ; business is that which 
engages the attention ; concern is that 
which interests the feelings, prospects, 
and condition, advantageously or other- 
wise. An affair is important ; a busi- 
ness is serious ; a concern momentous. 
The usurpation of power is an affair 
which interests a nation ; the adjusting 
a difference is a business most suited 
to the ministers of religion ; to make 
one’s peace with one's Maker is the 
concern of every individual. Affairs 
are administered ; business is trans- 
acted; concerns are managed. The 
affairs of the world are administered 
by a Divine Providence. Those who 
are in the practice of the law require 
peculiar talents to fit them for trans- 
acting the complicated business , which 
perpetually offers itself. Some men arc 
so involved in the affairs of this world, 
as to forget the coftcerns of the next, 
which ought to be nearest and dearest 
to them. 

I retr.-mber in Tully's epistle, in tin* recom- 
mendation of a man to an affair which had no 
manner of 1 elation to money, it is said, you may 
trust him, for he is a frugal man. Stkki.e. 

We may indeed say that our part does not suit us, 
and that we could perform another better ; hut this, 
says Hpictefusi, is not our busimw. Addison*, 

Tiie sense of other men ought to prevail over us 
in tilings of less consideration ; hut not in ct, interns 
where truth and honour are engaged. Steele. 

• 

TO AFFECT, CONCERN. 

AFFJECT, in French afferter , Latin 
affectum , participle of officio, com- 
pounded of ad and facio to do or act, 
signifies to act upon. CONCERN ( v . 
Affair). 

Things affect us which produce any 
change in our joutward circumstances; 
Ihey concern us if connected with our 
circumstances in any shape. •What- 
ever affects must concern ; but ail tha\ 
concerns does not ajffeqf. ,The price <fc’ 
gorn affects the interest of the Steller ; 
•and therefore it concerns him to t keep 
it up, without regard to the pit die 
good or injury. Things affect either 
persons or things; but they concern 
persons only. Riyn affects the bay or 


corn ; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. 

We bcc that evorv different species of sonsihlo 
creatures has its different notions of beauty, and 
that each of them is affected with the bounties o, 
its own kind. Addison. 

This gives all Europe, in nfy opinion, too close 
And connected u concern in what is done in France. 

Dukke. 

Affect and concern have an analogous 
meaning likewise, when taken for the in- 
fluence on the mind. We ar c affected hv 
things when our affections only are 
awakened by them:* we are concerned 
when our understanding and\vishes are 
engaged. We may be affixed eitherwith 
joy or sorrow : wc are concerned only in a 
painful manner. People of tender sen- 
sibility are easily affected : irritable 
people are concerned about trifles. It 
is natural tor every one to be affected 
at the recital of misfortunes ; but there 
arc people of so cold and selfish a cha- 
racter as not to be concerned about any 
thing which does not immediately af- 
fect their own persons or property. 

An ennobling property of it (religions pleasure) 
is, that it is such ;i pleasure that it neicr satiate-.; 
fur it properly offtets the spirit, and a spirit f. els 
no weariness. South, 

Without concern lie hears, but hears fiom far. 

Of tumults, and descents, and distant war. 

Diiydkn, 

TO AFFECT, ASSUME. 

AFFECT, in this sense, derives its 
origin immediately from the balm 
affecto to desire after eagerly, signify- 
ing to aim at or aspire after. AS- 
SUME, in Latin assumo , compounded 
of as or ad and sumo to take, signifies 
to take to one’s self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which one has 
not ; to assume is to appropriate to one’s 
self that which one has no right to 
have. One affects to have fine feelings-, 
and assumes great importance. Affec- 
tation springs from the desire of ap- 
pearing better than we really are ; 
assumption from the thinking ourselves 
better than we really are. We affa'i 
the virtues which we have not; we 
assume the character which does not 
belong to us. An affected person is 
always thinking of others ; an assum- 
ing person thinks only of himself. 
The affected man strives to gain ap- 
plause by appearing to be what he is 
not ; the assuming man demands re- 
spect upon the ground of what he 
supposes himself to be. Hypocrisy is 
often the •comnanion of affectation 
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self-conceit always that of assump- 
tion . 

In conversation the medium is neither to affect 
silence or eloquence. Sterne. 

Laughs not the licart when giants big with pride 
Assume the pompous port, the mnrtial pint? 

Churchill. 

To affect is always taken in a bad 
sense ; but to assume may be some- 
times an-indifferent action at least, if 
not justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause ; but they 
sometimes assume a name or an autho- 
rity, which is no more than their just 
right. * 

He had the spleen to a high degree, and affected 
nu extravagant behaviour. Burnet. 

This when llie various god had urg'd in vain, 
lie straight assum'd his native lorm again. Pope. 

TO AFFECT, PRETEND TO. 

AFFEGT, v. To affect, concern . 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo , that is, 
pra and tendo, signifies to hold or 
stretch one thing before another by 
wav of a blind. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting h rih to others 
what is not real: wr affect by putting 
on a false air; we pretend by making 
a false declaration. Ait is employed 
in affecting ; assurance and self com- 
placency m pretending. A person 
affects not to ln-ar what it is convenient 
for him not to answer; he pretends to 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
for him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and pre- 
tends to gentility of birth. One affects 
the character and habits of a scholar; 
one pretends to learning. To affect the 
cpialitiea which we have not spoils 
those which we have: to pretend to 
attainments which we have not math-, 
obliges us 'o have recourse to false- 
hoods in order to escape detection. 

Self quilt* pul tiff, ‘[ffech t with loo much art 
Tu pul ou Woodward m eacli mangled part. 

CHURCHILL. 

Then* is something «o natively great and good iti 
a person I hut is truly devout, that an awkward man 
may as well pretend to be genteel as au hypocrite 
to be pious. Steele. 

AFFECTED, DISPOSED. 

AFFECTIJD (v. To affect , concern) 
signifies moved or agted* upon by any 
particular circumstance, as to be iff- 
f ected at any spectacle. DISPOSED, 
from dispose ‘o settle or put in order, 
Signifies settled or determined as to 


one’s purpose; as disposed to do a 
good turn. ~ * 

She (the prophetess) was not always affected in 
the same rautincr ; for if the spirit was in a kind and 
gentle humour her rage was not very violent. 

Potter. 

When Jove, disputed to tempt Sntnrnia's spleen, 

Thus wak’d the fury of his partial queen. Pope. 

Affected likewise signifies to be af- 
fected with a particular sentiment, 
which brings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
but disposed in this case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, affec- 
tion a temporary and partial state: 
subjects are either well or ill affected 
to their government : people are eiher 
well or ill disposed as regards their 
moral character or principles, 

lie being designed governor of tin* city of Dublin, 
landed there the last day of December. to the 

great joy nuil comfort of all his Majesty’s protest ant 
uiul well qj/'tdtd subjects. Temple . 

Private life, which is the nursery of the Common- 
wealth, is yet in general pure and 'deposed to virtue. 

Burke. 

AFFECTION, LOVE. 

AFFECTION, from the verb affect 
( v . To affect ), deno'es the s’ate of be- 
ing kindly affected towards a person. 
LOVE, in low German leevc, high Ger- 
man Hebe, like the English lief low 
German leef high German lieh dear or 
pleasing, is connected with the Latin 
libet it is pleasing, and by metathesis, 
with the Greek §i\oq dear, signifying 
the slate of holding a person dear. 

The*e two words are comparable, in- 
asmuch as they denote a sentiment 
towards any object : they differ both 
in the nature of the object and the 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is 
private or confined to one or more par- 
ticular individuals ; love is either gene- 
ral or pailieular, it either embraces ail 
objects capable of awakening the sen- 
timent, or it is confined t<> particular 
objects : in the former case lone ex- 
presses the sentiment of the Divine 
Being towards all his creatures, and 
also that of man to the rest of his 
fellow-creq} tires. 

Th '•so who will not feel Ilim in his love, will bo 
sure to fuel him in his displeasure. Addison 

When applied to particular objects, 
lone is a mucfl warmer sentiment than 
affection . The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in 
a particular manner between persons of 
a different sex. Affection is a tender 
End durable sentimfent, a chastened 
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feeling under the control of the under- 
standing which promises no more 
pleasure than it gives ; love is an ardent 
sentiment which, as between the sexes, 
has all the characteristics of a passion ; 
being exclusive, restless, and fluctuating. 
Love may subsist before marriage, but 
it must terminate in affection in order 
to ensure happiness after marriage. 

But thou whoso vcars art* room to mine allied, 

No fate my vow’d affection shall divide 

From thee, heroic youth ! Drydkn. 

The poets, the moralists, the painters, in nil their 
descriptions, allegories, and pictures, have repre- 
sented love as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, a pleas- 
ing pain, or un agreeable distress. Addison. 

Between the words affection ami love 
there is this further distinction, that 
the former does not always imply a 
kindly or favourable sentiment; there 
may be an ill as well as a good affec- 
tion: the affections of a people to a 
government may be various : the affec- 
tion of a prince may change from favour 
to disfavour towards a subject. 

Though every man might give his vote which 
way he pleased, yet, if he thwarted the Roman de- 
signs. lie was looked upon with a jealous eye, as an 
ill affected person. Totter. 

AFFECTIONATE, KIND, FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE, from affection 
(v. Affection ), denotes the quality of 
having affection. KIND, from the word 
kind kindred or family, denotes Ihe 
quality or feeling engendered by the 
iamily tie. FOND, from the Saxon 
fandian to gape, and the German Jinden 
to find or seek, denotes a vehement 
attachment to a thing. 

Affectionate characterizes the feel- 
ing ; kind has mosily a reference to 
the action : affectionate is directed to a 
particular object ; kind to objects gene- 
rally. Relations are affectionate to 
each ot{ier, persons may be kind to 
any one,%even to mere strangers. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear ! 

O welcome guest, though unexpected here; 

Who biddest me honour with au artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

CovvpKit. On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

Richard was particularly hind to his favourite 
city (Chester). • Pennant. 

So towards animals generally wfc may 
be kind , and towards favourite animals * 
affectionate, < 

(the Arabs) never 'heat or correct # thcir 
but treat them with kindness, even with af- 
UOLIfctllfi. 

As epithets these terms observe the 
same distinction^ a mother or a child 
is affectionate ; a master kind loots, 


or whatever serve to express affection , 
are said most appropriately to be affec- 
tionate , offices or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of kindness 
are called kind. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
affectionate looks which we cast upon oue another. 

Addison. 

Affectionate and kind are always 
taken in the good sense for a proper 
sentiment ; fondness is an excess of 
liking for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
reprehensible ; children ai <? always fond 
of whatever affords them pleasure, or of 
whoever gives them indulgences. 

Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a fool- 
ish elation of heart, and too great fondness for the 
present world. Addison. 

TO AFFIRM, ASSEVERATE, ASSURE, 
VOUCH, AVER, PROTEST. 

AFFIRM, in French affermir, Latin 
affirmo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jinno to strengthen, signifies to give 
strength to what has been said. AS- 
SEVERATE, in Latin asseveratus , 
participle of assevero , compounded of 
as or ad and secerns, signifies to make 
strong and positive. ASSURE, in 
French assurer , is compounded of the 
intensive syllable as or cut and sure , 
signifying to make sure. VOUCH is 
probably changed from vow. AVER, 
in French averer » is compounded of the 
intensive s\ liable a or ad and verus 
true, signifying to bear testimony to 
the truth. PROTEST, in French pro- 
tester, Latin protesto, is compounded 
of pro and testor to call to witness as 
to what we think about a thing. All 
these terms indicate an expression of a 
person's conviction. 

In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
that a thing is, in opposition to denying 
or declaring that it is not ; in the sense 
hert chosen it signifies to declare a 
thing as a fact on our credit. To asse- 
verate is to declare it with confidence. 
To vouch is forest the truth of another's 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
i To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaration unequivocally. To protest 
1 is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong marks of sincerity. Affirmations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person affirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
affirmations, made in cases of doubt to 
remove every riieu.Umr**- 
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goous to one’s sincerity. Assurances 
are made of the past, present, and 
future ; they mark the conviction of the 
speaker as to what has been, or is, and 
his intentions as to what shall be ; they 
are appeals to the estimation which 
another has in one’s word. Vouching 
is ail act for another; it is the sup- 
porting of another s assurance by our 
own. Averring is employed in matters 
of fact ; we aver as to tfie accuracy of 
details ; we aver on positive knowledge 
1 hat sets aside all question. Protesta- 
tions are stronger than either assevera- 
tions or assurances; they are accom- 
panied with eviry act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another. 

Affirmations are employed in giving 
evidence, whether accompanied with an 
oath or not ; liars deal much in asseve- 
rations and protestations. People as- 
severate in order to produce a conviction 
of their veracity ; they protest in order 
to obtain a belief of their innocence; 

1 liey aver where they expect to be 
believed. Assurances are altogether 
personal ; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wish to 
know and believe. We ought to be 
sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another. Whenever we affirm any 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ought to be pat ticnkirly cautious not 
to vouch for its veracity if it be not 
unquestionable. 

An infidel, and fear ? 

I'Var wliivl? a drvam? a fable?— IIow thy dread, 
rmvillin^ rvideuee, and therefore strum* 

A llord* my eause an undogigu'd support! 

1 low disbelief affirms what it denies ! Y ovno. 

I judge in this case as Charles the Second vic- 
tualled his navy, with the bread which one of his 
dogs chose of several pieces thrown Ire lb re him, rather 
than trust lo the asseverations of the victuallers. 

Steel*. 

My learned friend assured me that the earth had 
lately received a shock from a comet that crossed its 
vertex. Steele. 

All the great writers of the Augustan age, for 
whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand up 
together as vouchers for one another’s reputation. 

Addison. 

Among holies, ho positively averred that non* 
sen. i, was the most prevailing part of eloquence, and 
Imd -o liule complaisance as to say, " a wnm.m is 
never taken by her i canon, but always by her passion." 

Steele. 

TO AFFIRM, ASSERT. 

AFFIRM, v. To ajjirm , asseverate . 
ASSERT, in Latin assertus , participle 
of assero, compounded of as or a<l and 
sera to connect, signifies to connect 
words into a proposition. To affirm is 


said of facts; to assert , of opinions 
we affirm wlmt we know; we assent 
wIih t we believe. Whoever affirms 
what he does not know to be true is 
guilty of falsehood; whoever asserts 
what he cannot prbve to be true is 
guilty of folly. We contradict an 
affirmation; we confute an assertion . 

That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it 
would be prejudice and temerity to affirm. 

Johnson’s Life of Collins. 

It is asserted by a tragic poet, that ** est miset 
nemo nisi comparatus,"— no man is miserable, but 
ns he is compared with ethers happier than himself.” 
This position is not strictly ami philosophically trim. 

Johnson. 

TO AFFIX, SUH JOIN, ATTACH, 
ANNEX. 

AFFIX, in Latin ajjixus , participle 
of affigo, compounded of of or ad and 
Jigo to fix, signifies lo fix to a thing, 
SUBJOIN is compounded of sub and 
join , signifying to join to the lower or 
farther extremity of a body. ATTACH, 
v. To adhere. ANNEX, in Latin an - 
nexus, participle of annecto , com- 
pounded of an or ad and necto to knit, 
signifies to knit or tie to a thing. 

To affix is to put any thing as an 
essential to any whole ; to subjoin is to 
put any thing as a subordinate part lo 
a who'c : in the former case the part to 
which it is put is not specified ; in the 
latter the syllable sub specifies the 
extremity as the part: to attach is to 
make one person or thing adhere to 
another by a particular tic mostly in 
the moral sense; to annex is to bring 
things into a general connexion with 
tach other. A title is affixed fo a book ; 
a few lines are subjoined to a letter by 
way of postscript ; we attach blame to 
a poison; a certain territory \s* annexed 
to a kingdom. Le’ters are affixed to 
words in order to modify their sops e, or 
names are affixed to ideas : it is»neces- 
sary to subjoin remarks to what requires 
illustration: we are apt from prejudicu 
or particular circumstances to attach 
disgrace to certain psofessions, which 
are not only useful but important* 
papers are annexed by way of appendix 
to some •important transaction. 

tie that lias settled in bis mind determined ideas, 
'V*ll names affixed to them, will be able tv discern 
their dil^-reuecs on# fm#i another. Locke. 

In justice to tbo opinion winch I would wish to 
impress j>f the amiable character of Pisistrajtu*, I 
sultjuimU) this paper some explanation of the wont 
tyrant. Cumukrland. 

As our nature is at present constituted, at forked 
by so many strong connexions to the world *>f sense 
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a.nd enjoying a communication sofeeblo and distant 
with the world of spirits, we heed fear no danger 
ffom cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
04 possible. Blair. 

The evils inseparably annexed to the present con- 
dition are numerous and afflictive. J ohs soy . 

« 

TO AFFLICT, DISTRESS, TROUBLE. 

AFFLICT, in Latin afflictm , par- 
ticiple of qfftigo, compounded of af or 
ml and ftigo, in Greek 0Xi/?w to press 
lmrd, signifies to bear upon any one. 
DISTRESS,!;. Adversity . TROU BLE 
signifies to cause a tumult, from -the 
Latin turbo, , Greek rvp(3rj o Sopvfioc, a 
tumult. 

When these terms relate to outward 
circumstances, the first expresses more 
than the second, and the second more 
Mian the third. People are afflicted 
with grievous maladies. The mariner 
is distressed for want of water in the 
midst of the wide ocean ; or an embar- 
rassed tradesman is distressed for money 
to maintain his credit. The mechanic 
is troubled for want of proper tools, or 
the head of a family for want of good 
d mestics. 

A melancholy tear afflicts my eye, • 

And my heart lalxmrs with a sudden sigh. Prior. 

1 ydt'ti Aid beguile her of her tears 

" hen I did speak of some distressful stroke 

riuit my youth suffered. Shakspeare. 

The boy so troubles me 

Ti* past enduring. Shak-peake. 

When they respect the inward feel- 
ings, afflict e mvejs the idea of deep 
sorrow; distress that of sorrow mixed 
vith anxiety ; trouble that of pain in a 
smaller degree. The death of a parent 
afflicts; the misfortunes of our family 
and itiends distress; crosses in trade 
and domestic inco nveniences trouble. 
In the season of affliction prayer affords 
the best consolation and surest support. 
The assistance and sympathy of friends 
serve Jo relieve distress. We may often 
help ourselves out of our troubles , and 
remove the evil by patience and per- 
severance. Afflictions may be turned 
to benefits if they lead a man to turn 
inwardly into himself, and examine the 
state of his heart and conscience in the 
sight of his Maker. The distresses of 
human life often serve only to enhance 
the value of our pleasures when ;ye 
regain them. Amon£ the troubles with 
’ which we are daily assailed, many of 
Iheih are too trifling for us to \k i trou- 
bled by them. r 

We last a 'glit received a piece of ill-news at our 
club wliiu very tensity afflicted every one of us. ! 


k AFFORD 

question not but my readers themselves will l>« 
troubled at the hearing of it To keep them no 
longer in suspense, Sir Roger do Covcrly Is dead. 

Addison. 

While the mind contemplates distress , it is acted 
upon nnd never acts, and by indulging in this con- 
templation it becomes more and more unfit fur action. 

Ckaio. 

AFFLICTION, GRIEF, SORROW. 

AFFLICTION,*;. To Afflict. GRIEF 
from grieve , in German stamen, Swed- 
ish gramga , &c. SORROW, in Ger- 
man sorge, &c., signifies care, as well 
as sorrow. 

All these words mark a state of suf- 
fering which differs either in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction is 
much stronger thin griqft it lies deeper 
in the soul,, and arises from a more 
powerful cause; the loss of what is 
most dear, the continued sickness of 
our friends, or a reverse of fortune, will 
all cause affliction : the misfortunes cf 
others, the failure of our favourite 
schemes, the troubles of our country, 
will occasion us grief. Sorrmv is less 
than grief; it arises from the untoward 
circumstances which perpituullv arfte 
in life. ♦A disappointment, the loss of 
a game, our own mistake, or the negli- 
gences of others, cause sorrow. Afflic- 
tion fits too deep to be vehement ; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in 
the exterior; it is lasting and does not 
cease when the external causes cease to 
act : grief may b? violent, and discover 
i‘ self by loud and indecon us signs; it 
is trans tory, and ceases even before the 
cause which gave birth to it : sorrow 
discovers its* It by a simple expression, 
it is still more transient than grief not 
existing beyond the moment in which it. 
is produced. A person of a tendirmind 
is afflicted at the remembrance of his 
sins ; he is grieved at the consciousness 
of his fallibility am) proneness to error; 
he is sorry for the faults which he has 
committed. Affliction is allayed : grief 
subsides : sorrow is soothed. 

I <!o remember now: henceforth I'll bear 

Affliction, till it do cry out itself 

Enough, enough, end die. ShAKhfeahk. 

The melancholy silenoe that follow* her -upon, and 
continues until he tins rerover il himself enough to 
reveal Us mind to his friend, raises in the speciutur* 
a grief that is inexpressible. Addison. 

The most agreeable object* recall the sot row for 
her with whom he used to ciyoy them. Addison. 

TO AFFORD, YIELD, PRODUCE. 

AFFORD is probably changed from 
afferred , and comes from the Latin ajjfero, 
compounded of af or ad and fero , siii' 
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nifying to bring to a person. YIELD, 
in Saxon geldan, German gelten to pay, 
restore, or give the value, is probably 
connected with the Hebrew ilad to breed, 
or bring forth. PRODUCE, in Latin 
produco, compounded of pro forth and 
duco to bring, signifies to bring out or 
into existence. 

With afford is associated the idea of 
communicating a part or property of 
some substance to a person, by way of 
supply to his wants : meat affords nou- 
rishment to those who make use of it ; 
the sun affords light and heat to all 
living creatures. 

The generous man in the ordinary acceptation, 
without respect of the demands of his family, will 
soon liml upon the foot of his account that he has 
sacrificed to fools, knaves, flatterers, or the deserv- 
edly unhappy, all the opportunities of affording any 
future assistance where it ought to be. Steele. 

To yield is the natural operation of 
any substance to give up or impart the 
parts or propertied inherent in it ; it is 
the natural surrender which an object 
makes of itself: trees yield fruit; the 
seed yields grain ; some sorts of grain 
do not yield much in particular soils, 
and in an extended application trees may 
he said to yield a shade. 

Their vines a shadow to Ih ir race sh ill yitld. 

And the tamo huu l that sowed shall reap the field. 

1*0»*E. 

Produce conveys the idea of one thing 
causing another to exist, or to spring 
out of it ; it is a species of creation, the 
formation of a new sub, stance : the earth 
produces a variety of fruits; confined 
air will produce ail explosion. 

Their sharpen'd cuds in earth their fuming place. 
And tlu* diy poles produce a iix mg race. Dhvdkx. 

Iii the moral application they are 
similarly distinguished : nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the lollies 
of fashion ; nothing yields so much 
satisfaction as .religion ; nothing pro- 
duces so much mischief as the vice of 
drunkenness. 

'I his is the consolation of all good men unto whom 
his ubiiputy uffordeth continual comfort aud security . 

11 now X. 

The mitid of man desirrth evermore to know the 
truth, according to the nn»t iuf.illibie certainty 
u h’eli tlie nature of tilings can yield. Hook t- K. 

In the times we arc now surveying, the Chri»tiau 
religion showed its full force aud eflicae) on the 
minds of men, aud many examples demonstrated 
"hat great and generous souls it was ca pubic of 
produc ntj. Addison. 

TO AFFORD, SPARE. ’ 

AFFORD, v. To afford , yield. 
SPARE, in German spare n , Latin 
narco, Hebrew perch to preserve, sig- 


nifies here to lay apart for any parti- 
cular use. • 

The idea of deducting from one’s pro- 
perty with convenience is common to 
these terms ; but afford respects solely 
expenses which are *> more than com 
mensurate with our income; spare is 
said of things in general, which we 
may part with without any sensible 
diminution of our comfort. There are 
few so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief of others, who 
are more destitute. He who has two 
things of a kind may easily spare one. 

Accept whate’er ./Eneas can afford, 

Uutouch’d thy arms, untaken be thy sword. 

DllYnEN. 

Now many men, in the common concerns of life, 
lend sums of money which they arc not able to 
spare 1 Adddox 

AFFRONT, INSULT, OUTRAGE. 

AFFRONT, in French affronte , 
from the Latin ad and frons , the lore- 
head, signifies living in the face of a 
person. INSULT, in French insulte , 
comes from the Latin insulto to dance 
or leap upon. The former of these 
actions marks defiance, the latter scorn 
and triumph. OUTRAGE is com- 
pounded of out or utter and rage' or no- 
lencc, signifying an act of extreme 
violence. 

An affront is a mark of reproach 
shown in the presence of others ; it 
piques and mortifies : an insult is an 
attack made ^ it h insolence ; it irritates 
and provokes : an outrage combines all 
that is oiVcnsive ; it wounds and injures. 
An intentional breach of politeness is 
an affront : if coupled with any external 
indication of hostility it is an insult : if 
it break forth into personal Violence it 
is an ou! rage. Captious people construe 
every innocent freedom into an affront. 
When people are in a state of animosity, 
they seek opportunities of ottering each 
other insults. Intoxication or violent 
passion impel men to the commission of 
outrages . 

Tin* person thus conducted, who was Hannibal 
seemed much disturbed, and could nut forbear com- 
plaiuiug to ihc lizard of the affronts lie had met with 
umong the ltoinau histuri.ius. A nnisoN. 

• It may very reasonably be expected that the i ld 
draw upon themselves the greatest putt of tluwe 
Insults which they so much lament, aiul that age is 
rarely despised ifut vnieu it is contemptible. 

JoHNSOjf. 

Tlito is the round of a passionate man's life : lie 
com r acts debt-* wheu he is furious, whh-h hist nine, 
if he lus \utuo, obliges him to discharge at the re 
turn ut reason, lie speuds his time iu outrage and 
rep*) tiion. t Johnson. 

E*2 



5-i AFTER. 

AFRAID, FEARFUL* TIMOROUS 
TJM1I). 

AFRAID is changed from af eared, 
signifying ina stat^of fear. FEARFUL, 
as the words of which it is compounded 
imply, signifies full of fear. TIMOR- 
OUS and TIMID come from the Latin 
timidus fearful, iimor fear, and timeo 
to fear. 

The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the throe last a habit 
of the mind. Afraid may be used either 
in a physical or moral application, either 
as it relates to ourselves only or to 
others ; fearful and timorous are applied 
only physically nml personally; timid is 
mostly used in a moral sense. It is the 
character of th e fearful or timorous person 
to be afraid of what he imagines would 
hurt himself: it is not necessary for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to 
awaken fear in such a disposition: it is 
the characteristic of the timid person to 
be afraid of offending or meeting with 
something painful from others ; a per- 
son of such a disposition is prevented 
from following the dictates of his own 
mind. Between fearful and timorous 
there isf little distinction, either in sense 
or application, except that we say fear- 
ful of a thing, not timorous of a thing. 

To be always nf> nl) r,f i», indi"d, 

v\irv-*ly to enjoy at ill* that ran I’.i-mvo llu* r.uo of 
j.iv .(ivatum. ’ JoiiNVt.v. 

Ily I know* not what impatifiKv of railb.Mv, lie is 
wonderfully f.urj'al of bon;' thought too ^rcat u 
believer. ’ bifcU.K. 

Tin'll hi ids in airy space liii"lit safely mou*, 

Ami : infra ms hares on heuli.s secuiely row. 

HkYSI.V. 

Hi* who brings with him into a clamorous nmhi- 
tmhf tin 1 timidity of recluse speculation, will suiter 
himself to Ik? <ln veil by a burst of laughter imtn the 
lortresat's oi'ilfinouslratlon. Joii.ss ».v. 

AFTER, BEHIND. 

AFTER respects order; BEHIND 
respects position. One runs after a 
P'Tmjii, or stands behind his chair. After 
i » used either figuratively or literally; 
b'hind is used Only literally. Men hunt 
after amusements ; misfortunes come 
after one another; a garden lies behind 
n house; a thing is concealed behind^ 
a bush. 

ifWi after ill, and after pain o.-n^m. 

Alternate, like the revues of duv aua night, • g 

DkyA.v. 

It'- first, an^l hvhirvl him followed she, 

l‘v( nucli Mas I'roserfci lie's severe dene':. Dky^c-V. 


AGGRAVATE 

I r 

TO AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE, PRO 

YOKE, EXASPERATE, TANTALIZE. 
AGGRAVATE, in Latin aggrava- 
te participle of aggravo , compounded 
of the intensive syllable ag or ad and 
gravo to make heavy, signifies to make 
very heavy. IRRITATE, in Latin 
irri talus , participle of irrito , which is a 
frequentative from fra, signifies to excite 
anger. PROVOKE, in French provo- 
quer , Latin provoco, compounded of pro 
forth, and voco to call, signifies to chal- 
lenge or defy. EXASPERATE, Latin 
rxasperatus , participle of exaspero, is 
compounded of the intensive syllable ex 
and asper rough, signifying to make 
things exceedingly rough. TANTAL- 
IZE, in French tantaliser , Greek ravra- 
\tZ<o, comes from Tantalus , a king of 
Phrygia, who, having offended the gods, 
was destined by way of punishment, to 
stand up to his chin in water with a tree 
of fair fruit hanging over his head, both 
of which, as he attempted to allay his 
hunger and thirst, lied from his touch. 

All these words, except the first, refer 
to the feelings of the mind, and in fa- 
miliar discourse that also bears the same 
signification : but otherwise respects the 
outward circumstances. The crime of 
robbery is aggravated by any circum- 
stances of cruelt) : whatever comes 
across the feelings irritates ; whatever 
awakens anger provokes ; whale\or 
heightens this anger extraordinarily 
exasperates ; whatever raises hopes iii 
order to frustrate them tantalizes. An 
appearance of unconcern for the offence 
and its coii'cijiieiices aggravates the 
guilt of the offender: a grating harsh 
sound irritates if long continued and 
often repeated : angn words provoke, 
particularly when spoken with an air of 
defiance: when to this are added hitter 
taunts and multiplied provocations, they 
exasperate : the weather by its frequent 
changes tantalizes those who depend 
upon it for amusement. Wicked people 
aggravate their transgression by \io- 
lence: susceptible and nervous people 
are most easily irritated ; proud people 
a’*e quickly provoked ; hot and fiery 
1 topic are soonest e.i asperated ; those 
who wish fur much, and wish for il 
eagerly, are oficnest tantalized. 

As if fiat lit? h.i.l imL mmv ii evils euuii"h in lift*, we 
an? c minimi) v lidding I'nrfto b iel, and nyi/rnruliuij 
tin* common calamity by our cruel treatment of mu' 
« ! «dher. Addison. 

Hi? irritated many of hi* friend* in London ko 
nirn-h by li'u letters, lhal they withdrew their r'lwtii- 
b-ithns, J '■ u ; . Lth* Savagt. 
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1 he animadversions of critics are commonly such 
s may easily pnmohe the sedatest writer to some 
uiickness of resentment. Johnson. 

Opposition retards, censure exasperates , or neglect 
epr.'sses. Johnson. 

Can we think that religion was designed oiiU for 
. contradiction to nature; and with the greatest and 
nosl irrational tyranny in the world to tantnlizvY 

Sum li. 

AGGRESSOR, ASSAILANT. 

AGGRESSOR, from the Latin ag- 
■ r ess us, participle of aggredior, com- 
lounded of ag or ad, and gredior to 
itop, signifies one stepping up to, 
ailing upon, <n* attacking. ASSAIL- 
\NT comes from assail, in French 
maillir, compounded of as or ad, and 
he Latin salio to leap upon, signifies 
me leaping upon or attacking any one 
'ehcmently. 

The characteristic idea of aggression 
s that of one person going up to another 
u a hostile manner, and by a natural 
ixtension of the sense commencing an 
ittack: the characteristic idea of as- 
ailing is that of one committing an act 
>f violence upon another. An aggressor 
iflbrs«to do some injury either byword 
•rdeed; an assailant actually commits 
ome violence: the former commences 
. dispute, the latter carries it on with a 
ohement and direct attack. An ag- 
gressor is hlameahle for giving ri>e to 
[uarrels : ail assailant is culpable for 
he mischief he does. Were there no 
ggressors there would be no disputes ; 
fere there no assuitants those disputes 
I’ould not he serious. An aggressor 
nay ho an assailant, or an assailant 
nay be an aggressor, but they are as 
requently distinct. 

Whciv mu' is tin? and in pursuance of 

is first attack kills tho other, tile law suppose* the 
ft i«m , however sudden, to be m ilicums. 

Johnson's Lifk of Savaof. 

What ear so fortified and h.irr’d 
kuainst the tnnoful force ofvoeal charm i, 

Jut would with transport to such sweet a»tiiihiuts 
■in lender its attention? M \ho.v. 

1G1TAT1 ON, T R K PI DA T I ON, T R KM O R , 
EMOTION. 

AGITATION, in Latin agifatio, 
rom agito, a frequentative of ago to act, 
ignifies the state of being agitated or 
mt into action. TREPIDATION, in 
-atin trepidatio , (rom trepido, to trem- 
>le, compounded of tremo and pede, to 
remble with the feet, signifies the con* 
lition of trembling in all one’s limbs 
rom head to foot. TREMOR, from 
Le Latin tremor , signifies originally the 


same state of t rumbling. EMOTION, 
in Latin emotio , from emotus, participle 
of emoueo, compounded of e, out of, and 
rrwveo to move, signifies the state of 
being moved out of re*t or put in motion. 

Agitation is a violent action back- 
ward and forward and in different ways. 
It may be applied cither to the body'or 
the miml; the body may be agitate l 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, or 
any other passion ; the mind is agitated 
when the thoughts or the feelings are 
put into any violent or irregular motion. 
Trepidation, like the former, is an ir- 
regular motion of the body, but differs 
both in the manner and cause of' the 
motion ; trepidation is the hurried trem- 
bling motion of the limbs in performing 
their functions, whence we speak of 
doing a thing with trepidation, or that 
there is a trepidation in a person’s 
manner : in all cases it arises from a 
sentiment of fear or alarm. 

It i-« by Hm* i‘5ji 1 .' iis ,, .vsnH*n 4 fr'-m tho cloth •** m.d 

llii* (irjihiHit.i ih it j.<‘ ipl," .in* ilimw n into, from i! mli .*_• 
tin-in s.’lvfs in a Munition they t .ul never fxpi'iicncvd 
hi'l'nre, that •«> many lives .1 v l ot in the w.cer. 

11 . Y DON * . 

Tlio ‘oa i-s \«*ry hi/i i:i ihe canal nf Malta, a 1 ,. I 
our Sicilian -I'i'.aut is in a sad Uepuiiriun. 

ll.iv’Hix-?. 

Agitation and trepidation may be 
both applied to bodies of men as well 
as individuals with a similar di-tiuctiou, 

Amid-t the n-)itntinns nf popular (jm eminent, n k r.i> 
sioiiN will -utnidi mi's In* alVoidcd foremiuent ahi r.ii-s 
tn I'li' ik I'm th with pivuli.ii lust iv. ll'A' i. 

llis fir«.t action of note was in the battle of I.** 
panto, where the success of that uieat d.»y, in mi- h 
tnpiihti.n of the state, made everj man tneiitc!i.>ii«. 

Wo: ray. 

Tremor is a trembling mutiny of the 
body, diilering from the two former either 
in the force or the causes of the action : 
it is not violent nor confined to an* par- 
ticular part, like trepidation , nmJ» ’may, 
like agitation, arise either from physical 
or mental causes. There may he a 
tremor in the whole body, or a tremor in 
tho voice, and the like. 

lie foil into >iu*h a universal f tn/i.tr of all hi-, 
joints, that wheu gifcng his logs trembhd umVr lnm. 

i IIkuvky. 

'Emotion refers solely to the move- 
ments of the niind A and is therefore to 
be compared only with agitation. Emo- 
tion isdie movement of a single feeling, 
vary fig with the object that awaket .* 
it; ihero may he emotions of ploasn-c 
as well as of pain ; agitation may c* 
the nTovemont of one yr many feelings 
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but those always of tjio painful kind. 
Emotions may be strong but not violent : 
agitation will always be more or loss 
violent. 

The seventh book affects the imagination like the 
ocean in a calm, and nils the mind of the render 
without producing in it any thing like tumult or 
agitation. Addison on Milton. 

The description of Adam nnd Kvo as they first 
appeared to Satan L exquisitely drawn, and sufficient 
to make the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
those emotions of envy in which he is represented. 

Addison on Milton. 

AG RE ABLE, PLEASANT, PLEASING. 

Thk two first of these epithets ap- 
proach so near in sense and application, 
that they can with propriety be used 
indifferently, the one for the other ; yet 
there is an occasional difference which 
maybe clearly defined. The AGKE- 
ABLE is that which agrees with or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the PLEASANT that 
which pleases; the PLEASING that 
which is adapted to please. Agreable 
expresses a feeling less vivid than plea- 
sant : people of the soberest and gravest 
character may talk of passing agreable 
hours, or enjoying agreable society, if 
those hours were passed agrcably to 
their 'turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; but the young and 
the gay will prefer pleasant soiiety, 
where vivacity and mirth prevail, suitable 
to the tone of their spirits. A man is 
agreable who by a soft and easy address 
contributes to the amusement of others ; 
a man is pleasant who to this softness 
adds affability and communicativeness. 
Pleasing marks a sentiment less vivid 
and distinctive th;in either. A ; leasing 
voice has something in it which we like ; 
an agreable voice strikes with positive 
pleasure upon the ear. A pleasing 
countenance denotes tranquillity and 
contentment; it satisfies us when we 
view Jt: a pleasant countenance be- 
speaks happiness; it gratifies the be- 
holder, and invites him to look upon it. 

To divert me, I took up a volume of Shaksinare, 
where I chanct-d to cast my eye upon a part in the 
tragedy of Richard the Third, which filled my mind 
with an agreeable, horror. St* ilk. 

Pieaxui the sun 

When first on this delightful land lie spreads 
His orient beams. Milton. 

Nor this alone t'indnlge a vain delight, * 

And make a pleading prospect for the sight, 


AGREE. 

from the Latin gruo, in congruo to ac- 
cord, signifies to be in accordance or 
agreable with each other. ACCEDE, 
in Latin accedo , ac or ad and eedo to 
go or come, signifies to come towards 
another. CONSENT, from consentio 
or con , cum, with, together, and sentio 
to think or feel, signifies to think or feel 
in unison. COMPLY, in French com - 
plaire t Latin complareo , or com and 
planco to he pleased, signifies to be good- 
humoured with. ACQUIESCE, in 
Latin acqmesco , or ac, ad, to or with, and 
quiesco to be quiet, signifies to rest con- 
tented with. 

All these terms denote the falling in 
of any one or more persons in any matter 
that comes before their notice. Agree 
expresses this general idea witboul*nny 
qualifications ; all the other terms ex- 
press different modes of agreeing. All 
may agree in the same tiling, or one 
may agree to that which is proposed : 
acceding \ complying, and acquiescing , 
are the acts of persons individually ; 
consenting is propel ly the act of num- 
bers, but it is also the act of individuals : 
one accedes to, complies with, or mcqui 
esces in a thing; many consent or one 
consents to a thing. Agreeing is often 
a casual act not. brought about by the 
parties themselves; the other terms de 
note positive acts, varying in the motives 
and c ircumstances. We accede by be- 
coming a party to a thing: those who 
accede are on equal terms: one objects 
ti> that to which one does not accede ; 
we consent to a thing by authorizing it, 
we comply with a thing by allowing it • 
tho>e who consent or comply are not on 
equal terms with those in whose favour 
tlie consent is given or compliance made : 
consenting is an act of authority, com- 
plying an act of good nature or weak- 
ness ; one refuses that to which one 
does not consent , or with which one 
does not comply • to acquiesce is quietly ; 
to admit ; it is a passive act dictated by « 
prudence or duly ; one opposes that 111 
which one does not acquiesce. 

lo agree is to be of the same mind in 
matters of opinion or feeling ; it is well 
for those who act together to be able 
to agree. 


TO AGREE, ACCEDE, CONSENT, 
COMPLY, ACQUIESCE. I 
AGREE, in French agreer, from gre 
pleasure, Latin gratia favour, liking ; or 


hate been In niirinK with regard to their winti-r 
. I)R ' nKN - "' aH r on (!» aid find all agree that it i» niu.-l. 

preferable to that of Naples 11 »vd..n>. 


The term agree is, however, com- 
monly used in regard to acting as well 
as thinking in the ordinary transact iuui 
of life 



AGKEJ?., 

We agreed to adopt the infant as the orphan son 
of a distant relation of our own name. 

Cl/MBKHLAM). 

To accede and the other terms are 
with very few exceptions employed in 
practical matters, but sometimes other- 
wise : to accede is mostly said in regard 
to that which is in a special manner 
proposed, if* not recommended; as a pri- 
vate individual accedes to a proposition; 
a plenipotentiary accedes to a treaty. 

At last persuasion, meuaccs. mid the impending 
pirtsiiru of m-ecssity, conquered her virtue, and she 
acceded to the fraud. Cumukki.akd. 

To consent as far as it is a universal 
act, is applied to moral objects ; as cus- 
toms are introduced by the consent of 
the community ; but as the act of one 
or more individuals, it is applied to such 
practical matters as interest the parties 
for themselves or others ; the parliament 
consents to the measures of the ministry ; 
a parent consents to the marriage of 
a child. 

Mv poverty, but uot my will consents. 

SlIAKSX’EARE. 

Equals consent to that in which they 
have a common interest. 

Long they debate, at length b\ joint consent, 

Device to sound the I rothei king’s intent. l.KWJ*. 

Complying is used ill the sense of 
yielding to the request, demands, or 
wishes of another for the sake of con- 
formity. 

Inclination will at length come over to reason, 
although we cun never farce ievu.ua to eutnjili/ with 
inclination. Addison. 

Sometimes in the general sense of 
yielding to the wishes of the community. 

There* are seldom nnv public diversions here (iu 
Sic 1 1 v ) , tluj attending winch, and with 

their bad hours, does otVn more than count ei.iet all 
the beudit derived Irom the climate. Hryuonk. 

To acquiesce is applied in the sense 
of yielding or agreeing to that which 
is decided upon by others. 

The Swiss, fearing the consequences of further re- 
sistance reluctantly uajuicscid in the propo>al. 

iiUTlIHIK. 

In this sense we acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

V*o conceive ourselves obliged to submit unto 
nud artjuifsco in all the dispensations of Providence, 
as must wise and must righteous. Harrow^ 

TO AGREE, ACCORD, SUIT. • 

AGREE (V. Agree, Accede ) is here 
used in application to things only. 
ACCORD, in French accord , from the 
Latin chorda the string of a harp, sig- 
nifies the same as to bo ip tunc or join 
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in tune. SUIT, from the Latin sccutus, 
participle of stquor to follow, signifies 
to bo in a line, in the order a till? g 
ought to bo. 

An agreement between two things 
requires an entire sameness ; an accord- 
ance supposes a considerable lcsein- 
blance ; a suitableness implies an apti- 
tude to coalesce. Opinions agree , feelings 
accord , and tempers suit. Two state- 
ments agree which are in all respects 
alike : that accords with our feelings 
which produces pleasurable sensations 
that suits our ta?»tc which we wish to 
adopt, or in adopting gives us pleasure. 
Where there is no agreement in the 
essentiuls of any two accounts, their 
authenticity may be greatly questioned : 
if' a representation of any thing uccords 
with what lias been stated from other 
quarters, it serves to corroborate it : it 
is advisable that the ages and stations 
as well as tempers of the parties should * 
be suitable , who look forward for happi- 
ness in a matrimonial connexion. 

Tli- laurel aud the mvrllv sweets agree. Dhyij: x 

M tre aids, and is adapted to the memory; it 
curds to music, aud is the vehicle of cuilm-aa-in. 

1/OMiU itLANIi, 

All the works of jour doctors in religion and poll 
tics have been put Into tvivr hands, and you e\j.»- t 
that they will apply to their own case just as mu -h 
of your doctrines and examples as suit \ our plcasur*-. 

ilfKlih. 

TO AGREE, COINCIDE, CONCUR. 

AGREE (t\ Agree , Accede) is here 
taken in its application to both persons 
and things. It is as before the general 
term. COINCIDE, from the Latin 
con together, and incido to fall, imply mg 
a meeting in a certain point, and CON- 
CUR, from con together ifml curro in 
run, implying a running fli the same 
course, an acting together on the tame 
principles, are modes of agree mg 

111 respect to persons, tljey agree 
either iu their general or particular 
opinions, they coincide and concur only 
in particular opinions. A person coin- 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative matters* but concurs witlv 
another in regard to practical matters: 
to coincide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together in 
the same road or in the same course of 
conduct. 9 

Sirye all agree, who both with judgment rend, 

|TU the same sun, and does himself succeed. T.v i * . 

_ There is not perhaps any couple whose ilrspo.d 
turns and relish afltfearcso perfectly similar as that 
lUeir w ills coustautly coincuft, 1 1 a w k t s won i n. 
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Tl:c» |il;iia being ; thus concerted, uml« my cousin's 
concurrence obtained, it was immediately put in 
execution. • Hawkkswohth. 

TTh respect to things, they agree in one, 
many, or every point, as the accounts of 
different persons, times, modes, and cir- 
cumstances agree: things coincide or 
meet at one point, as where two circum- 
stances fall out at the same time ; this 
is a coincidence: things concur if they 
have the same tendency or lead to the 
same point ; several circumstances must 
sometimes concur to bring about any 
particular event. The coincidence is 
mostly accidental, the concurrence de- 
pends upon the nature of things. 

IIow does the slender stalk of the rose agree with 
the bulky head under which it bends? Hut the rose 
is a beautiful flower; and can we undertake to say 
that it does not owe a great deal of its Iwauty even 
to that disproportion ? Buiikk. 

A coincidence of sentiment may easily happen 
without :u>\ communication, since there are many 
i-ccasious on which all reasonable men will thiuk 
• alike. Johnson. 

Eminence of station, greatness of cfTcd, aud all 
the favours of fortune, must concur to place excel- 
lence in public view. Johnson. 

AGREEMENT, CONTRACT, COVE- 
NANT, COMPACT, BA KG AIN. 

AGREEMENT signifies what is 
agreed to (r. To agree). C ONTRACT, 
in French coutrat , from the Latin 
contract us , participle of cuntraho to 
bring close together or hind, signifies 
ibe thing thus contracted or bound. 
COVENANT, in French ronrenanf , 
Latin conventus , participle of convenio 
to meet together at a point, signifies the 
point at which several meet, that is, the 
thing agreed upon by many. COM- 
PACT, in Latin compacts, participle 
of compingo to bind close, signifies the 
thing to whibh people bind themselves 
close. BARGAIN, from the Welsh 
bargan to contract or deal for, signilit ■; 
the act o^dealing, or the thing dealt for. 

An agneement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, hut 
particularly such as are made between 
single individuals, in ca>es where the 
other terms are not so applicable ; a 
* contract is a binding agreement between 
individuals; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed : covenant , 
in the technical sense, ^agreement 
by deed, but in the general sens!; a 
solemn agreement ; a compact is t an 
agreement among numbers ; a covenant 
may be a national and public transac- 
tion ; a comjuict respects individuals as 


members of a community, or commit 
nities with each other who are com- 
pacted together : a bargain , in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade ; but applies figuratively in the 
same sense to other objects. The simple 
consent of parties constitutes an agree- 
ment; certain solemnities are necessary 
to make a contract or covenant valid ; 
a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all 
the parties gives virtue to a compact ; 
an assent to stipulated terms of sale 
may form a bargain . 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time ; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to carry on u joint trade ; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the. 
stipulations therein contained are tech- 
nically called covenants : in the Society 
of Freemasons, e\ cry individual is hound 
to secrecy by a solemn compact : the 
trading part of the community are con- 
tinually striking bargains. 

Fiog had givoii his word that lin would meet tin* 
ah vcMiunitiutM'd coinpmiy at the Salutation, to talk 
of this ttgnt uu nt. 

A k no t knot's History of John Hum.. 

It is impossible to see the long nr rolls in which 
every ton tract i* Included, w ith all their iijipeiiduges 
of heals and attestations, \i ithout wondering at the 
depravity ot those beings who must he lestraim-d 
from vioi it am of jirumi.se 1>\ such formal and public 
evidences. .1 u h n so n. 

These flashes of him* lightning guielhe sign 
< tfcuri nnnti broke ; three peals of thunder join. 

I>j;yd n. 

In tin* beginnings and fustertaldishn cut of* pm li, 
then* was. ‘in implicit cnnjwt amongst men, founded 
upon common me and consent, that *-u<h and such 
winds or \oices, actions oi gestures, should be means 
or signs whereh> they would exjuess or eoiitey their 
thoughts one to another. Soft n . 

We see men frequently dexterous mid sharp 
e.outrh in making a l>ni gain, who, if \<m re. is u 
with them about math rsi f icligion, appear peillvt.y 
rlupid. 1 >OCK K. 

AIM, OBJECT, END, VIEW. 

AIM is mostly derived from the eld 
French csmrr or ucswtr, Latin rttfiinn, 
Irish and Gaelic tunas hitting i>r ina th- 
ing, signifying the thing looked at with 
the e\o or the mind, cometpu n lv the 
particular point to which one's i flints 
are directed, which is had always iu 
view, and to the attainment of which 
every thing is made to bend. OBJECT, 
from the Latin obje<:tus % participle of ob 
and jario to lie in the way, is more 
vague ; it signifies the thing that lies 
before us; we pursue it, by taking the 
necessary means to obtain it; it becomes 
the fruit of our labour. END in the 
improper sense of end is still more 
general, signifying the thing that ends 
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Mie a wishes and endeavours ; it is the 
result not only of action, but of com- 
bined action ; it is the consummation of 
a scheme; we must take the proper 
measures to arrive at it. 

The aim is that which the person has 
in his own mixrti : it depends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
he good or bad, attainable or otherwise 
the object lies in the thing ; it is a matter 
of choice, it depends upon accident as 
well as design, whether it be worthy or 
unworthy ; the end is that which follows 
or terminates any course or proceeding ; 
it depends upon the means taken, whe- 
ther the end fc arrived at or not. It is 
the aim of the Christian to live peace- 
ably ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
act without an object ; it is sophistry to 
suppose that the end will justify the 
means. 

Cunning lms only private, selfish aims, and sticks 
at nothing which may make them succeed. 

Addison. 

We should sufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether th y he such as we may reasonably 
expect from them what wc propose ill their fruition. 

Addison. 

Liberty and truth arc not in them solve-* desirable, 
but ouly as they relate to a farther end. Berkki.ev. 

Aim and VIEW, from video to see or 
look at, are both acts of the mind, hilt 
the aim is that which the mind particu- 
larly sets before itself as a thing to be 
obtained ; the view is, generally speak- 
ing, whatever the mind sets before itself, 
whether by way of opinion or motive ; 
a person's views may be interested or 
disinterested, correct or false. The aim 
is practical in its operations ; the view 
is a matter rather of contemplation than 
of practice. 

Our iiin is happiness; *tis yours, ’tis mine, 

Yi*t few attain it, if ’twas e’er attained. Armstrong. 

Not present good or ill. the joy or curse, 

tint future views of better or of worn*. Wu e. 

TO AIM, POINT, LEVEL. 

AIM, signifying to take aim (v. Aim), 
is to direct one's aim towards a p tint. 
POINT, from the noun point, signifies 
to direct the point to any thing. LEV El.., 
from the adjective level, signifies to put 
ono thing on a level or in a line with 
another. 

Aim expresses more than tlio other 
two words, inasmuch as it denotes a 
direction toward^ some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direction 
towards tho whole objects themselves. 
We aim at a bird; we point a can- 
non against a wall; wc level a can- 


non at a wall. Pointing is of course 
used with most propriety in reference 
instruments that have points; it is like- 
wise a less decisive action than cither 
aiming or levelling. A stick or a finger 
may be pointed at a person, merely out 
of derision; but a blow is levelled or 
aimed with an express intent of com- 
mitting an act of violence. 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar, 

With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 

Drvden. 

If they persist in pointing their batteries to (at) 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the maki::g 
reprisals. Addison. 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize: 

Tho {.room his fellow gioom at huts defies, 

And bonds his how, and levels with his eyes. 

Drvdev. 

The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule arc but too often aimed with 
little effect against the follies of fashion : 
remarks which seem merely to point at 
others, without being expressly addressed 
to them, have always a bad tendency . 
it has hitherto been the fate of infidels 
to level their battery of sneers, decla- 
mation, and sophistry against the Chris- 
tian religion only to strengthen the con- 
viction of its sublime truths in the minds 
of mankind at large. 

Another kind there is which although wc d'^io* 
for itself, as health and virtue and knowledge, never 
thoWs they an* not the last mark when at we trim, 
but have their further end whereunto they an* re- 
ferred. Hook hi. 

The story slily points at you. Ci?miim(1.am>. 

Which earnest wNh he ^St. Gregory Xaziaii/en) 
surely did not mean to irrrl against the ordinance of 
God, but against that *vhicli lately began to be in- 
truded by men. Barrow. 

TO AIM, ASPIRE. 

AIM (v. Aim) includes effcA-ts as well 
as views, in obtaining an object. AS- 
PIRE, from as or ad to or after, and 
spiro to breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an. object. 

We aim at a certain proposed point, 
by endeavouring to gain it; wc aspire 
after that which wo think ourselves en- 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men aim at riches and 
honour : it isfhe lot of hut few to aspire 
to a thtpue. We aim at what is attain- 
able by ordinary efforts ; we aspire after 
'yhat is great and unusual, and often 
impnver. • • 

Whether zeal or moderation be the point wo am* 
at, lei i* keep lire out of the ono, and fro»t out .»l 
the A her. Adiuson. 

A spiring to bo god*, if angels fell, 

Aspirjng to lie angels, men rebe\ 


Poet 
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AIR, MANNER. 

'’AIR, in Latin aer , Greek aw, comes 
from the Hebrew aor, because it is the 
vehicle of light; hence in the figurative 
sense, in which it is here taken, it de- 
notes an appearance. MANNER, in 
French manure, comes probably from 
metier to load or direct, signifying the 
direction of one’s movements. 

Air lies in the whole person; 
manner is confined to the action or the 
movement of a single limb. A man 
has the air of a common person ; it 
discovers itself in all his manners . An 
air strikes at the first glance, whether 
the person he in motion or at rest ; the 
manner can only be seen when the 
person is in action : it devclopes itself 
on closer observation. Some people 
have an air about them which dis- 
pleases ; but tlieir manners afterwards 
win upon those who have a farther in- 
tercourse with them. An air is indi- 
cative of a state of mind : it may result 
either from a natural or habitual mode 
of thinking : a manner is indicative of 
the education; it is produced by ex- 
ternal circumstances. An air is noble 
or simple, it marks an elevation or sim- 
plicity of character : a manner is rude, 
rustic, or awkward, for want of culture, 
good society, and good example. We 
assume an air , and affect a manner. 

The air s-hc gjue hersotf was that of a •i.mping 
,-irl. StKU.K. 

'1 he lmy is well fashioned, anil i\ ill easily fall into 
a "race. ill manner. Steele. 

AIR, MIEN, LOOK. 

AIR, t\ Air. MIEN, in German 
miene , cquics, as Adclung supposes, 
from m liken to move or draw, because 
the lines of the face which constitute the 
mien in the German sense arc drawn to- 
gether* LOOK signifies properly a 
mode (IT looking or appearing. 

The exterior of a person is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
Air depends not only on the counte- 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and 
action : mien Tespects the whole out- 
ward appearance, not excepting the 
dress: look depends altogether on tip} 
face and its changes. Air marks any 
settled state of the. mi; id: mien de- 
motes any state of the outward circum- 
stances: look any individual movement 
of the mind. We may judge by a ^per- 
son’s air , that he lias a confident and 
fearless mind/ we may judge by his 


sorrowful mien , that he has substantial 
cause for sorrow; and by sorrowful 
looks , that he has some partial or tem- 
porary cause for sorrow. We talk of 
doing any thing with a particular air; 
of having a mien ; of giving n look . 
Ar* i nnocent man will answer his accusers 
with an air of composure ; a person's 
whole mien sometimes bespeaks his 
wretched condition ; a look is sometimes 
given to one who acts in concert by way 
of intimation. 

The irutli of it is, the ntr is generally nothing else 
but the imvard disposition ol’ the miml made visible. 

Addison. 

How sleek tlieir luohs, how goodly Is their men. 
When big they strut behind a double chin ! 

Dry den. 

What chief is this that visits us from far. 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 

Stkki.k. 

How in the looks dues conscious guilt appear! 

A DDTSOX. 

ALARM, TERROR, FRIOIIT, CON- 
STERNATION. 

ALARM is generally derived from 
the French a farmer, compounded of al 
or ad and armes arms, signifying a cry 
to arms, a signal of danger, a call to 
defence, but it may with greater reason 
be derived from the German liirmen to 
sound or to give a sound by way of sig- 
nal. TERROR, in Latin terror , comes 
from terreo to produce fear. FRIGHT, 
from the German fureht fear, signifies 
a state of fear. CONSTERNATION, 
in Latin cornier not us , from constirno 
to lay low or prostrate, expresses the 
mixed emotion of terror and amaze- 
ment which confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden signal 
that announces the approach of danger. 
Terror springs from anv t.*v out or phe- 
nomenon that may serve as a prognostic 
of some catastrophe. It supposes a less 
distinct view of danger than alarm , and 
affords room to the imagination, which 
commonly magnifies objects. Alarm 
therefore makes us run to our defence, 
and terror disarms us. Fright is a less 
vivid emotion than cither, as it arises 
from* the simple appearance of danger. 
It is more personal than cither alarm 
or terror; for we may be alarmed or 
terrified for others, but we ore mostly 
frightened for ourselves. Consternation 
is stronger than either terror or aj- 
fright ; it springs from the view of souV 
very serious evil, and commonly affect- 
many. Alarm affects the feelings, terror 
the understanding, and fright the 
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senses ; consternation seizes the whole 
mind* and benumbs the faculties. Cries 
alarm; horrid spectacles terrify; a 
tumult frightens; a sudden calamity 
fills with consternation . One is filled 
with alarm,* seized with terror, over- 
whelmed with fright or consternation . 
We are alarmed for what we apprehend ; 
we are terrified by what we imagine; 
wc are frightened by what we see ; con- 
sternation may be produced by what wc 
learn. 

None so renown’d 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms. 

# * Dkyden. 

I was once in a mixed assembly, that was full of 
nois.* and mirth, when on a Midden an old woman 
unluckily observed, there were thirteen of us in 
company. Tho remark btruck a panic terror into 
several of us. Addison. 

I have known a soldier that has entered abroach, 

/ iff righted at his own shadow. Addison. 

The son of l'elias ceased; the chiefs around, 

In silence wrapt, in consternation drown’d. Pope. 

ALERTNESS, ALACRITY. 

ALERTNESS, from ales a wing, 
designates corporeal activity or readiness 
for action. ALACRITY, from acer 
sharp, brisk, designates mental activity. 
We proceed with alertness when the 
b dy is in its full vigour; we proceed 
with alacrity when tho mind is in lull 
pursuit of ail object. 

The wings that waft our rictus out of sight 
Crow on iho gamester' *» elbows; and the uftrl 
And nimble motion of those restless joints 
Thai never lire, soon thus them all away. C owplr 

In dreams it is wonderful to observe with what 
sprighlliues* and alacrity the soul exeiU herself. 

Addison. 

ALL, AY HOLE. 

ALL and WHOLE are derived from 
the same source, tluit is, in German alt 
and hell whole or sound, Dutch all, he/, 
or heel , Saxon at, teal, Danish al> aid , 
Greek o\o<j, Hebrew chat or hoi. 

All respects a number of individuals : 
whole respects a single body with its 
components : wo have not all, if we have 
not the whole number ; we have not the 
whole, if vnc have not all the parts of 
which it is composed. It is not within the 
limits of human capacity to take inorjj 
than a partial survey of all the interest- 
ing objects which the whole globo con- 
tains. When* applied to spiritual objects 
in a general sense, all is preferred to 
whole ; but when tho object is specific, 
whole is preferable: thus wo say, all 
hope was lost; but, our whole hope 
rested in this. • 


It will be askejji how tlie drama moves if it is not 
credited. ' It is credited with all the credit due to u 
drama. Johnson. 

The u-holc history of this celebrated republic 
(Athens) is but one tissue of ratlines", folly, in- 
gratitude, injustice, tumult, violence, and tummy. 

RuiIkk. 


ALL, EVERY, EACH. 

ALL is collective ; EVERY single 
or individual ; EACH distributive. All 
and every are universal in their signifi- 
cation ; each is restrictive : the former 
are used in speaking of great numbers ; 
the latter is applicable to small num- 
bers. All men are not born with the 
same talent, either in degree or kind; 
but every man has a talent peculiar to 
himself: a parent divides his property 
among liis children, and gives to each 
his due share. 

The young fellows were all in their Sunday clothes* 
and made a good appearance. II uy done. 

Ever;/ man's performances, to be rightly esti- 
mated, must be compared totin' state of the age in 
which lie lived. Johnson. 

Tnkeii singly and individually, it might be difficult 
to conceive bow tucU event w rmight for good. '] hey 
must be viewed in their < on-ttpietices and effecs. 

t 15 la IK. 

TO ALLAY, SOOTHE, APPEASE, MITI- 
GATE, ASSUAGE. 

To ALLAY is compounded of al or ad, 
and lay to lay to or by, signifvmg to lay 
a thing to rest, to abate it. SOOTHE 
probably comes from street, which is in 
Swedish sot, Low German, See. sot, and 
is doubtless connected with tho Hebrew 
sot to allure, invite, compose. AP- 
PEASE, in French appaiser, is com- 
p mnde.l of ap or ad untV pai.r peace, 
signify ing to quiet. M ITIG ATE, from 
mil is meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to be borne. ASSUAGE 
is compounded of as or ad and suage, 
from the Latin snasi perfect of suadeo 
to persuade, and suaris sweet, signifying 
to treat with gentleness, or to render 
easy. 

All these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and. cum fort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased ; a punishment or sentence is 
* mi ligated. 

Without expecting tlio return of hunger, they eat 
ofor an appetite, and prepare dibliea uot to alit iy, but 
to excito it. • Addison. 



(>0 ALLEVIATE. 

To routhe the* pzugs 

Of «1\ ita^ iruitli, and from the patriot's In east 
( ISaduwartl to miiisjU* iu detested war, 

Ite.t foremost when engaged) to turn the death. 

And numberless such otllces of love 

Daily and nightly, zealous to perform. Thomson. 

The rest , 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feast. 

Which drawn and served, their hunger they appears. 

Drydkn. 

I undertook 

before thee and not repenting, this obtain 
Of light, that 1 may initiate their doom. Milton. 

In it moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement ; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated ; one appeases 
what is tumultuous and boisterous ; one 
mitigates the pains of others or what is 
rigorous and severe ; one assuages grief 
or afflictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervour of a distempered 
imagination, as prayer and religious 
meditation : religion has every thing in 
it which can soothe a wounded con- 
science by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appease the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our own 
sinfulness and need of. God’s pardon, 
and that cun assuage the bitterest griefs 
by affording us the biighlest prospects 
of future bliss. 

If I can uuy way axunge private inflammations 
or allay public fei mi* nts, I shall apply in) •o-W to it 
with tiic utmost endeavours. Aiiihsh::. 

Nature has given all the little arts of s-oUa'g 
and bluiididiing to the female. Addison. 

Attendant fl.itt’ry counts his myriads o’er. 

Ti'd counted mjriads suoV'C his pride no nn*n*. 

Johnson. 

Clnrou is no sooner appear •!, and the triple- 
headed dog laid a-leep, but .Vine. is makes his en- 
trance into the dominions of Pluto. Addison. 

All it can do is to devise how that which must be 
endured may be mitija'.cL. Uookkr. 

TO ALLEVIATE, BKUKVE. 

ALLEVIATE, in Latin all"riafus t 
participle of ullevio , is compounded < f 
the intensive syllable al or ad, and levo to 
lighten, signifying to lighten by making 
less. RELIEVE, from the Latin refevo , 
is compounded of re and levo to lift up, 
signifying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviatedhy making it less 
burdensome ; a necessity is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted.* Alhviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relieve our external circumstances. That 
alleviates which affords ease and com- 
fort; that relieves which* retnoves the 
paift. It is no alleviation of sorrow to 
a feeling mind, to reflect that othtTg 
undergo the same suffering ; a change 
of position is a considerable relief to an 

invalid, wearied wfth confinement. Cod- 
9 • 


ALLIANCE. 

dolenco and sympathy tend great 1) U 
alleviate the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures; it is an essential part of the 
Christian’s duty to relieve the wants of 
his indigent neighbour. 

Half the misciy of human life ..might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general cur.'O they 
lie under, by mutual oflieos of compassion, bene- 
volence. and humanity. Addison. 

Now sinking underneath a load of grief. 

From death alone she seeks her last relief Drydkn, 

ALLIANCE, LEAGUE, CONFEDERACY. 

ALLIANCE, in French alliance , 
front the Latin alligo to knit or tie to- 
gether, signifies the state of being 
tied. LEAGUE, in French h)/uc, comes 
from the same verb ligo to hind. CON- 
FEDERACY or confederation, in Latin 
confederation from con and ferdus an 
agreement, or Jules faith, signifies a 
joining together under a certain pledge. 

All these terms agree in expressing 
the union between two or more persons 
or bodies, hut they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for entering 
into it. Alliance is the most general 
term, the other two are rather particular 
terms; an alliance may be entered into 
either on public grounds as between 
states, or on private grounds as between 
families or individuals : a league ov con- 
federacy is entered into upon public 
grounds or for common interests, as a 
league between nations or states, and a 
confederacy between smaller powers or 
between individuals. Alliances are 
formed lor the mutual conveniences of 
parties, as between states to promote 
commerce ; leagues and confederacies 
are entered into mostly for purposes of 
self-defence or common safety against 
the attacks of a common enemy ; but a 
league is mostly a solemn act between 
two or more states and for general pur- 
poses of safety, and may, therefore, he 
both defensive .and offensive ; a confede- 
racy is mostly the temporary act oi* 
several uniting iu a season of actual 
danger to resist a common adversary. 

Who but a foul won hi warn with Juno eh nose. 

And such alliance and Midi gilts reliisc ? Diiyhkn. 

Rather in leagues of endless peace unite, 

And celebrate the Ilynieucal rite. Addison. 

The history of mankind informs us tint u sinde 
\iower is very seldom broken by a cunfrtrrncy. 

Johnson 

Alliance , as regards persons, is always 
taken in a good sense, and as between 
families or individuals is mostly matri- 
monial. League and confedetacy are 
frequently taken in a bad sense; we. 
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^ may speak of a wicked league or an 
* unnatural league between persons of 
opposite characters for their own private 
purposes, or a league between beasts 
lor savage purposes; there may be a 
confederacy between persons to resist a 
lawful demand, or to forward any evil 
design. 

Though domestic misery must follow an alliance 
with u gumubtur, matches of this sort are made 
every day. Cumberland. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you’ll find 
1 11 leagues uflWisivu and defensive joined. Tate. 

When liabel was confounded, and the great 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into rtjversity of tongues. 

Then, as a shepherd separates his flock, 

These to the upland, to tho valley tlio*e, 

(ioddiMVC asunder. Cow'PKR. 

ALLIANCE, AFFINITY. 

ALLIANCE, v. Alliance , league. 
AFFINITY, in Latin affinitas , from 
ufov ad and finis a border, signifies a 
contiguity of borders. 

An alliance is a union artificially 
formed between persons ; an affinity 
is a relation which Hows from that act 
ns lur as the alliance is matrimonial, — 
the affinity is properly that which re- 
sults from it ; when an alliance is formed 
between persons of different sexes, this 
necessarily creates an affinity between 
the relatives of the two parties. 

0 hoiror! honor 1 after this alliance 

1 ot tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep, 
And every creature couple with its foe. Dm i»kk. 

The husband and wife a .-o hut one flesli, so that 
he who is related to the one liy consanguinity is 
i. dated to the other bv ajjinitj in the same degree. 

lilHSON. 

As respects tilings, alliance is used 
figuratively in the sumo sense to denote 
i heir union by nil artificial tie: as an 
alliance between church and state; 
affinity in this ease implies a relation 
between things by reason of their agree- 
ment or resemblance to each other: as 
an affinity of sounds, or an ajffbiity of 
languages. 


manner for a particular purpose, DES- 
TINE, in French destiner , Latin ctys- 
tino , compounded of de and stino, sto 
or sis to, signifies to place apart for a par- 
ticular object. 

The idea of setting apart or selecting 
is common to these terms ; but allot is 
used only for things, appoint and destine 
for persons or things. A space of ground 
is allotted for cultivation ; a person is * 
appointed as steward or governor; a 
youth is destined for a particular pro- 
fession. Allotments and appointments 
are made for immediate purposes, des- 
tinations for a future purpose; time 
may he either allotted , appointed , or 
destined; hut allot respects indefinite 
portions of time, as to allot a portion of 
one's time to religious meditation ; ap- 
point respects any particularly defined 
portion of time, as to appoint an hour of 
meeting; destine implies a future time 
purposely fixed, as the destined hour * 
arrived. A space may he allotted , be- 
cause space may he divided into por- 
tions: a particular place Is appointed 
for a particular immediate object, or it 
is destined by some previous deter- 
mination ; as a person appoints the 
place where a house shall be built : he 
destines a house for a particular pur- 
pose. 

It is unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any 
of the little time allot tc l us without ►onto tendency, 
direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. 

Johnson. 

Having notified to my good friend, Sir Uh'.ti', 
tli.it I should set out for Loudon the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour. Steele. 

I Look round and survey the various beauties of the 
1 globe, which Heaven lias dt dined for man, nud con- 
lsiiler whether a world thus exquisite!} tiained could 
lbe meant for the abode of niLcry ami pain. Johnson. 

TO ALLOW, GRANT, BESTOW. 

ALLOW, t\ To ailmit , allow. 
GRANT is probably changed from 
guarantee , in French gar an til* signify- 
ing to assure any thing to a person by 
one's word or deed. BESTOW is com- 


' Religion (iu England) has maintained u proper 
cJiutnce with tho state. llf.Aiit. 

It cannot he doubted but that signs were invented 
originally toexjui^s the several occupations of their 
owners ; and to hear some ajfinily, in theii external 
uesignatiuus, with the wares to lie disposed of. 


pjuinlcd of be and stoic, which in 
English, as well as in the northern 
languages, signifies to .place ; hence to , 
bestow signifies to dispose according It) 
one’s wishes and convenience. 


Bathurst, a That is allowed which may he ex- 
wrb ALLOT, APPOINT, DESTINE. •peeled, if not directly required ; that is 

granted which *is desired, if not directly 
ALLOT,coftip oun ded of o/ or «</ and asked for; that is bestowed which 'is 
lot, signifies to set apart by way of a lot waited as a matter of necessity. What 
or share. APPOINT, in French ap - is allowed is a gift sometimes stipulated 
pointer , from ap and point , signifies to as to time and quantity, hut frequently 
point out or set out in ,a particular depends upon the will of the giver , 
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what is granted is sometimes perfectly 
gratuitous on the part of the giver, but, 
when granted , is not always to be taken 
back; what is bestowed is occasional, 
altogether depending on circumstances 
and disposition of both giver and re- 
ceiver. Many of the poor are allowed 
a small sum weekly from the parish. It 
is as improper to grant a person more 
than he asks, as it is to ask a person 
for more than lie can grant . Alms are 
very ill bestowed which only serve to 
encourage beggary and idleness. A 
grant comprehends in it something 
more important than an allowance , and 
passes between persons in a higher sta- 
tion ; what is bestowed is of less value 
than either. A father allows his son a 
yearly sum for his casual expenses, or a 
master allows his servant a mainte- 
nance ; kings grant pensions to their 
.officers; governments grant subsidies 
to one another ; relief is bestowed on the 
indigent. 

Martini's description of a species of lawyers is full 
of humour: “ Men that hire out their words and 
anger. Unit are nnueorless passionate ns they me 
paid for it, and aline their client a quantity of wrath 
nrnpoiiiuuahlc to the foe which they receive from 
him.** Addison. 

All the is the queen’s, unless there he some 
grant of any part thereof to he showed I'r. ni her 
inaje-ty. * Si’Enskk. 

Our Saviour ilo’li plainly witness th it there should 
not be so much as a cup of cold water Ivaioued with- 
out reward. Hook k a. 

fn a figurative application, things arc 
allowed either out of courtesy or com- 
plaisance ; they are grafted bv way of 
favour or indulgence; they are bestowed 
either from necessity or urgent reasons : 
merit is allowed ; a request is granted ; 
attention or applause is bestowed . \ 

The first invention of them (engine-*) the Grecians 
claim to thcnftclves, beiii# not easily induct'd to 
allvw the contrivance of an) art to other nations. 

1*01 I EK. 

If you in pity grant this one request, 

My death sl*iil glut the hatred of his breast. 

Dkydek. 

So much the more tit y diligence he»low t 

in depth of winter to defend the snow. IhU’DEW. 

ALLOWANCE, STIPEND, SALARY, 
WAGES,’ HIRE, IV V. 

All these terms denote a stated sum 
paid according to certain stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE, from, allow (v. To 1 
admit. , allow), signifies the thing* al- 
lowed. . STIPEND, in Latin stipen- 
dium , from stips a piece of money, sig- 
nifies money paid. SALARY, in 
French salat re, ^atin solarium , comes 
Awn sol salt, which, was originally flic 


ALLUDE. 

principal pay for soldiers. WAGES, 
in French gages, Latin vadium , from 
the Hebrew igang labour, signifies that 
which is paid for labour. HIRE ex- 
presses the sum for which one is hired , 
and PAY the sum that Uto he paid. 

An allowance is gratuitous ; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor ; all the rest 
are the requital for some supposed ser- 
vice ; they cease with the engagement 
made between the parties. A stipend 
is more fixed and permanent than a 
salary ; and that than wages , hire , or 
pay : a stipend depends upon the ful- 
filling of an engagement, .rather than 
on the will of an individual"; a salary is 
a matter of contract between the giver 
and receiver, and may he increased or 
diminished at will. An allowance may 
be given in any form, or at any staled 
times ; a stipend and salary are paid 
yearly, or at even portions of a year ; 
wages , hire, and pay , are estimated by 
days, weeks, or months, as well as years. 
An allowance may he made by, with, 
and to persons of all ranks; a stipend 
and salary are assignable only to per- 
sons of respectability ; wages are given 
to labourers, hire to servants, pay to 
soldiers or such as are employed under 
government. 

Sir Richard Steele was o (Viciously informed, that 
Mr. Savage had lidiculcd him; by which lie was so 
much exasperated that he w ithdrew the allowance 
which lie had paid him. Jounso.v. 

I s not tin* care of «oul<* a load .-uflLient ? 

Are tint your holy 6li petals pa d for tins? Dkvukn. 

Several persons, out of a s'tlar;/ of live hundred 
pound-, have always lived at the late of two lliua- 
»*«»d. ’ Swift. 

The pea. -ant and the mechanic, when they have 
received the wages of the day, ami piocured their 
►tron# beer and &upper, have »carce a wis.li uu&utis- 
lit'd. 11 A WKKSVV..1U II, 

I have live hundred Clowns, 

The thrifty hire 1 wiv'd under your father. 

SlIAKslKAHC. 

t’ome on, In a vc soldiers doubt nut of the day ; 

Aud that once Kotten, doubt not of lar^e pa). 

SllAlVsTKABl? 

TO ALLUDE, REFER, HINT, SUG- 
GEST. 

ALLUDE, in Latin all ado, is com- 
pounded of al or ad and ludo to sport, 
that is, to say any thing in a cuupury 
manner. REFER, in Latin riywSt 
signifies to bring hack, that is, to bring 
back a person’s recollection to utiy sub- 
ject by mentioning it. HINT may 
possibly be changed from hind or behind 
in German hinten, signifying to convey 
from behind/ or in an obscure manner, 
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SUGGEST, in Latin suggest us, par- 
ticiple of suggero , is compounded of sub 
and gero to bring under or near, and 
signifies to bring forward in an indirect 
or casual manner. 

To allude is*not so direct as to refer , 
but it is more clear and positive than 
either hint or suggest. We allude to a 
circumstance by introducing something 
collaterally allied to it ; we refer to an 
event by expressly introducing it into 
one’s discourse ; we hint at a person's 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may possibly happen; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions relative 
to it. There are frequent allusions in 
the Bible to the customs and manners 
of the East. It is necessary to refer to 
certain passages of a work when we do 
not expressly copy them. It is some- 
times better to be entirely silent upon a 
subject, than to hint at what cannot be 
fully explained. Many improvements 
have owed their origin to some ideas 
casually suggested in the course of con- 
versation. 

Allude and refer are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as arc in- 
different ; hint and suggest have mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis- 
course is sometimes unintelligible for 
want of knowing what is alluded to ; 
Filth ugh many persons ami incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. It is the pint of the slanderer 
to hint at things discreditable to another, 
when he doe* not dare to speak openly ; 
and to suggest doubts of his veracity 
when lie cannot positively charge him 
with falsehood. 

I uc*e*l lint in fur m my r»‘.nlcr that tin* author of 
Muililinm alludes to this* stiuii^c quality in that cohl 
til* ruati’. when, spiMUiti^ nfalmlriic'.etl initiouscMhetl 
in a visible shape, he uiM* that apt vinile, 

" Like words congeal'd in northern air." 

Anni>o?T. 

Every remarkable event, every distinguished per- 
B«na«*e muter the law, is inlei preted iuthe New Tes- 
tament, as hearing some reference to Christ'* death. 

Hum. 

It is hinted that Augustus had in mind to re- 
store the commonwealth. Cumbkklanh. 

This image of misery, in the imni-ihnuMit of Tan- 
talus, was nerhaps originally suyge&tcd to some poets 
by the couduet of his patron. Jouxaox. 

~ / 

TO ALLURE,* TEMPT, SEDUCE, EN- 
TICE, DECOY. 

ALLURE is compounded of the in- 
tensive syllable al or ad and lure , in 
French leurre , in German luder , a lure 


(ft 

or tempting jjijfrnifying ta holdxm t. a 

bait in. order to. catch animals, and .fifti- 
ratively to present something to please 
tfie senseSr TEMPT, in TrencB tenter , 
Latin tiento to try, comes from tentus , 
participle of tendo to stretch, s n mjfying 
bv eff orts to impel to action . SEDUCE, 
lnTFrti ncS*s Muire^T^fmseduco, is com- 
pounded of se apart, and duco to lead, 
signifying. to lead any one. .aside. EN - 
TTUE is probably, per metathesin , 
changed from igpile. DECOY is com- 
pounded of the Latin de and coy, in 
Dutch hoy, German, &c. koi 9 a cage or 
enclosed place for birds, signifying to 
draw, in to any. place . for the purpose of 
getting into one’s powers 

We are allured by the appearances 
of things ; wc are tempted by the words 
j of persons as well as the appearances of 
} things ; wc are enticed by persuasions ; 
i we are seduced ox decoyed by the influ- 
' once and false arts of others. To allure 
and tempt are used either in a good or 
bad sense : entice sometimes in an in- 
different, but mostly in a bad sense ; 
seduce and decoy are always in a bad 
sense. T he we at .uSu.mil 

of doors : the love of pleasures may al- 
lure u s into indulgences that afieirwitfOs 
cause repentance. Wc are sometimes 
tempted upon very fairgrounds to un- 
dertake what turns out unfortunately in 
the end ; passions are our’ bitterest 
enemies; the devil uses them as instru- 
iUQ&tS-.to tempt us. -to. sin. When the 
wj&ked entice us to do evil, wc should 
turn a (leaf car. to their flattering repre- 
sentations : those who know what is 
l-TglVt, aii(T are determined to practice it, 
will not suffer themselves to be entietd 
into "any irregularities. Young., men 
are" frequently seduced by tl!e company 
they keep, (yiildren are decoued away 
by the evil-minded, who wish to get 
them hUO ttVcir possession. 'Theiduiiuy 
Kits. its allurements for the contempla- 
tive mind: the metropolis is. . full of 
femjpldft'ms. Those. .who. have any. -evil 
project ’.to. execute will omit no entice- 
ment in order Xojseduee the young and 
ihbXpcViencfc?d jfrom their duty. The 
pr acTic<f o f decay % ng children qr ignorant 

J ieopTc into places of confinement was 
oriherly more^ f re^uenttluin at present, 
'dilute (Toes "net imply suc li a power- 
ful influence as tempt: what alludes 
draws by gentle means ; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects: what 
tempts acts by direct and continued 
- efforts j it present? motives to the mind 
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f in order to produce decision ; it tries the 
I ptwer of resistance. Entice supposes 
■ such a decisive influence on the mind 
1 as produces a determination to act; in 
J which respect it differs from the two 
'■ former terms. Allure and tempt pro- 
duce actions on the mind f not necessarily 
followed by any result ; for we maybe 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without 
inetessarily doing the thing; but we 
cannot be enticed unless we are led to 
take some step. Seduce and decoy have 
reference to the outward action, as well 
as the inward movements of the mind 
which give rise to them : they indicate a 
drawing aside of the person as well as 
the mind ; it is a misleading by false 
representation. ^Prospects are allurit^ . 
offers are tempting^ 
charms are seductive 

.Tune 26, 1284, the rats and mice by which Hume- 
lew was infested were allured , it is said, by a piper ti> 
» contiguous river, in which they were all drowned. 

A poison. 

In our time the poor are strongly tempted to ns 
same the appearance of wealth. Johnson. 

There is no kind of idleness by which w e are so 
easily seduced, as that which dignities itself by the 
appearance oflmsiuess. Johnson. 

There was a particular grove which was called 
" the Inbyryitli of coquettes,” where many were en- 
ticed to the chase, but few returned with purchase. 

Addison. 

} I have hear 1 of barbarians, who, when tempests 
{ drive ships upon their coast, decoy them to the rocks 
f that they umy plunder their lading. Joiin.^on. 

ALLY, CONFEDERATE, 

Although derived from the preced- 
ing terms (t\ Alliance, confederacy) f are 
used only in part of their acceptations. 
An ALLY is one who forms an alliance 
in the political sense; a CONFEDE- 
RATE is oqe who forms confederacies 
in general, ^but more particularly when 
such confederacies are unauthorized. 
The Portuguese and English are allies. 
William fTell had some few particular 
friends who were his confederates ; but 
we should use the word with more pro- 
priety in its worst sense, for an associate 
in a rebellious faction, as in speaking 
of any bandit and his confederates. 

Wc could hinder llio accession of Holland to 
France, ciLher as subjects with great tminunil.es for 
the encouragement of trade, or as an inferior and 
dependent ally under their protection. Temple. 

Hut there is yet a liberty, unsung 
Hv poets, and by senators unpruised, % 

Which monarch* cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Oflartli and hell confederate take away. C-owi er 

" .j ALONE, SOLITARY, LONELY. * 

ALONE, compounded of all and one , 
signifies altogether one, or single ; that 


is, by one’s self. SOLITARY, in 
French solitaire , Latin solitarius , from 
solus alone, signifies the quality of 
being alone. LONELY signifies in the 
manner of alone. Alone marks the state 
of a person ; solitary the quality of a 
person or thing ; lonely the quality of a 
thing only. A person w alks, .alone. -or 
.ta kes a solitary walk in oTlonely .pjace. 
Whoever likes to Fe much afcng VoF a 
sj)litaryj.uxi \ : \vh§reyer vvecan be most 
and^ftsnest alone , that is a solitary or 
ToneJyyXace. 

Here we stand alone, 

| As in our form distinct, pre-emiueijt. Young. 

> I would wish no man to deceive himself with 
'.opinions which he has not thoroughly reflected ujkiii 
jin his solitary hours. Cumberland. 

i Within an ancient forest’s ample verge 
jThere stands a lonely, but a healthful dwelling, 
;Huilt for convenience, and the use of life. It owe. 

ALSO, LIKEWISE, TOO. 

ALSO, compounded of all and so, 
signifies literally all in the same manner. 
LIKEWISE, compounded of like and 
wise or manner, signifies in like manner. 
TOO, a variation of the numeral two, 
signifies what may be added or joined to 
another thing from its similarity. 

These adverbial expressions obviously 
convey the same idea of including or 
classing certain objects together upon a 
supposed ground of ailinity. Also is a 
more general term, and has a more com- 
prehensive meaning, as it implies a 
sameness in the whole; likewise is more 
specific and limited in its acceptation ; 
too is still more limited than either, and 
refers only to a single object. ••JJo 
qlso ^was among the numljpr may con- 
vojftTie idea of totafiiy both as respects 
thejiersQn an.d the event :' “ 
likewise ayery fine hand ” conveys the 
idei of similar perfection in his writing 
as in other qualifications : “ he said so 
tw" signifies he said so in additioivj^ 
The others^; tip six k&MkemsT would 
imply that fie said the same things or in 
’tlie same manner; 

I Let us only think for a little of tliut reproach of 
modern limes, that gulf of lime and fortune, the pas- 
sion for gaming, whic h is bo often the refuge of the 
idle sous of pleasure, and often also the la,t ic- 
% source of the ruined. Hlair. 

( Long life is of all others the most general, and 
seemingly the most innoccut object of desire. With 
respect to this, too, we so frequently err, that it 
would have been a blessing to 'many to have had 
their wish denied. Hlair. 

All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a w ife, and 
n mother, may bo well performed, though a lady 
should not be the finest woman nt an opera. They 
are lihcndte consistent with a moderate share of wit, 
a plain dress, aud a modest air. fat m. 
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^ALWAYS, AT ALL TIMES, EVER. 

ALWAYS, compounded of all and 
i cays, is the same as, under all circum- 
stances, through all the ways of life, that 
is, uninterruptedly. AT ALL TIMES 
means without distinction of time. 
EVER implies for a perpetuity, without 
end. Ajaij bp nlmnytt 

nerity ; . auuL at all. times, virtuous, 
jj iff bia-gainir in, aaiL^sajaai^ 
rising up iuwL. ma., lying, .down, 
aiicT by night: he will theft, bo ever. 
ITappy, . tli'it lSr Luiluillfe, and the hie 
htepma.. 

Human life never stands still for any long time. 
It is by no means a fixed aud steady object, like the 
> mountain or the rock, which you always find in the 
i same situation. Bunt, 

t 

Among all the expressions of gopd nature, I shall 
rinnlrrmt tlinl rhirli goes nnilrr ibo general name 
ol'chaiity.as it consists in relieving the imligeiit; 
that being a trial of this kind which offers itself tons 
almost at all times, and in every place. Addison. 

Have you forgotten all the blessings you have con 
| tinned to enjoy, ever since the day that you came 
forth a helpless infant into the world ? Blau:. 

AMBASSADOR, ENVOY, PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, DEPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR is supposed to conic 
from the low Latin ambusciatnr a waiter, 
alt bough* this does not accord with the 
high station which ambassadors have al- 
ways held. ENVOY, from the French 
envm/er to send, signifies one scut. PLE- 
NIPOTENTIARY, from the Latin 
•plena. s and patens, signifies one invested 
with full powers. DEPUTY signifies 
one deputed. 

Ambassadors , envoys , and phnipo - 
f (‘/diaries, speak and act in the name 
of their sovereigns, with this difference, 
that the first is invested with the highest 
authority, acting in all cases as the re- 
presentative ; the second appears only 
as a simple authorized minister acting 
for another, but not always representing 
him ; the third is a species of envoy 
used hy courts only on the occasion of 
concluding peace or making treaties: 
deputies are not deputed by sovereigns, 
although they may be deputed to sove- 
reigns; they have no power to act or 
speak, but in the name of some subor- 
dinate community, or particular body. 
The functions of fahe three first belong 
I t0 minister, those of the latter to 
the agent. 

An ambassador is a resident in a 
country during a state of peace ; he must 


maintain the dignity of his court by a 
suitable degree of splendour : an envoy 
may be a resident, but he is more com- 
monly employed on particular occasions ; 
address in negotiating forms an essential 
in his character : a plenipotentiary is 
not so much connected with the court 
immediately, as with persons in the 
same capacity with himself ; he requires 
to have integrity, coolness, penetration, 
loyalty, and patriotism. A deputy lias 
little or no responsibility, and still less 
intercourse with those to whom he is 
deputed ; he needs no more talent than 
is sufficient to maintain the respecta- 
bility of his own character, and that of 
the body to which he belongs. 

Prior continued to act without a title till the Duke 
of Shrewsbury returned next year to England, and 
then he assumed the style and dignity of an amltas - 
sudor. Johnson. 

W'c hear from Rome, hy letters dated the 20th of 
April, that the Count de Melhos envoy from the king 
of Portugal, hud made his public entry into that city’ 
with much state and magnificence. Tatlku. 

The conferences began at Utrecht on the l»t of 
January, 1711-12, and the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the 15th. Johnson. 

They add that the deputies of the Swiss cantons 
were returned from Sole nre, where they were assem- 
bled at the instance of the French amlMssadur. 

Steele. 

AMBIGUOUS, EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS, in Latin ambiguus , 
from ambi go , compounded of umbo and 
ago, signifies acting both ways, or hav- 
ing two meanings. EQUIVOCAL, in 
French equivoque , Latin equivocus, 
composed of aquas and vox, signifies a 
word to he applied equally to two or 
more different objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too ge- 
neral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate ; 
an equivocation lies in the power of 
particular terms used, which admit of a 
double interpretation, or an application 
to two different things : the ambiguity 
leaves us in entire incertitude as to what 
is meant ; the equivocation misleads us 
in the use of a term in the sense which 
we do not suspect. 

The parliament England is without comparison 
the most voluminous author in the world, and there 
is such a happy ambljuity in its works, that its stu- 
dttits have as much to say on the wroug side of every 
(it^stiou as upon the rigid. Cumberland. 

Give o»mati all that is in the power of tlio world to 
lx-stow, but leave him at the same time under some » 
secret oppression or heaviness of heart; you hestmv 
indeed! lie materials of enjoyment, but yon depmc 
him of the ability to extract it. Hence prosperity is 
so often nn equivocal word, denoting merely affluence 
of possession, but unjustly njqjpted to the possessor 
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The ambiguity may be unintentional, 
prising from the nafure both of the 
words and the things ; or it may be em- 
ployed to withhold information respect- 
ing our views; the equivocation is 
always intentional, and may be em- 
ployed for purposes of fraud. The 
histories of heathen nations are full of 
confusion and ambiguity : the heathen 
oracles are mostly veiled by some equi- 
vocation ; of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the oracle of the Persian 
mule, by which Croesus was misled. 

An honest man will never employ an equivocal 
expression ; a confused man may often utter ambigu- 
ous ones without any design. 13 1 . air. 

Wo make use of an equivocation to deceive ; of an 
ambiguity to keep in the dark. Tkusleu. 

Shakspeare is not long soft and pathetic, without 
some idle conceit or contemptible equivocation. 

Johnson. 

TO AMEND, CORRECT, EMEND, IM- 
PROVE, MEND, BETTER. 

AMEND, and EMEND, in Latin 
emendo , from menda the fault of a 
transcriber, signifies to remove faults 
generally MEND, which is a con- 
traction of amend , is similar in sense, but 
different in application. CORRECT, 
from cor or cum and rego to regulate, 
signifies to set right in a particular 
manner. IMPROVE, from probus, 
signifies, like the word BETTER, lite- 
rally to make better. 

To amend , emend, correct , and mfnd , 
imply the removing of an evil ; improve 
and better the increase of good. Amend, 
emend, and correct, are all applied to 
works of the understanding, with this 
distinction, that amend signifies to 
remove faults or defects generally, either 
by addiftg, taking away, or altering, as 
to amend a law, to amend a passage in 
a boojt ; this is the work of the author 
or some one acting for him : to emend 
is to remove particular faults in any 
literary work by the alteration of letters 
cr single words ; this is the work of the 
erftio: to correct is to remove gross 
faults, as to correct the press. 

They (the Presbyterians) exlented many parts of 
the office of baptism that import the inward regener- 
ation of ail that were baptized, liut as they proposed 
these amendments, so they did offer a liturgy new 
drawn up by Mr. Baxter. Bur At. 

f That naeful part of learning, whbh consists in 
emendations, knowledge of different readings, and 
the like, is what, in all ages, persons extrefn^y wise 
and learned have had in great veneration. Addison. 

I have undertaken to correct every sheet as it 
fumef Jroa> the press, Johnson. 


, , AMIABLE. 

Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have iu hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, lias disposed them to give to contra- 
dictions. wln*n - they can be produced agaiust the 
cause of virtue, tlmt weight wluch they will not allow 
them in any other case. • Johnson. 

Presumption will be easily correctei ; but timidity 
is a disease of the mind more ubstiuate and fatul. 

Johnson 

Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right 
which either is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may be 
employed in the higher style. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend . 

Drydkn. 

To improve is said either of persons 
or things which are made better; as to 
improve the mind, morals, &c. : to better 
is mostly applied to the outward con- 
dition on familiar occasions. 

While a mnn, infatuated with the promises o' 
greatness, wastes his hours nud days in attendance 
and solicitation, the honest opportunities of improv- 
ing his condition pass by without his notice. Addison. 

I then bettered my condition a little, ami lived a 
whole summer in the shape of a bee. Addison. 

AMIABLE, LOVELY, BELOVED. 

AMIABLE, in Latin amabilis, from 
amo and fmbilis, signifies fit to he loved. 
LOVELY, compounded of love and /// 
or like, signifies like that which we love, 
fit to produce love. BELOVED signi- 
fies having or receiving love. 

The two first express the fitness of an 
object to awaken the sentiment of love ; 
the former by spiritual qualities, the 
latter by personal attractions. One is 
amiable from the qualities of the heart. 

If these charms (of person and voice) had hi en 
united to the qualities of a hum lest aud amiable iniml, 
siic must have made dreadful has oc iu the world. 

Buydonh. 

So also it is said of things personified. 

Tully 1ms a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. " We tove a \irlinun 
man,” biivs lie, “ who lives in the remotest parts t f 
the earth, although we arc altogether out of the rearli 
of his virtue, and can receive from it no manner ul 
benefit.” Addison. 

One has a lovely person, or is lovely 
in one's person. 

Alive, the crooked hand of age had malt'd 
Those lovely features wltich cold death had spar'd. 

Wam.kii. 

It may be applied ^to the attractions 
of other objects besides those of the 
person. 

Rweet Auburn, Imlleti village of the 
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Beloved denoteB the state of being 
loved, or being the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or lovely , 
or from other causes. Both persons and 
things may be beloved . 

Sorrow would be a rarity most be lov'd 

If all could so become it. Shaksvzare. 

AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE, from amicus a friend, 
signifies able or fit for a friend. 
FRIENDLY signifies like a friend. 
The word amicus likewise comes from 
amo to love, and friend, in the Northern 
languages, frolh fregan to love. Ami- 
cable and friendly therefore both denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which 
all men ought to bear one to another ; 
but amicable rather implies a negative 
sentiment, a freedom from discordance ; 
and friendly a positive feeling of regard, 
the absence of indifference. We make 
an amicable accommodation, and a 
friendly visit. It is a happy thing when 
people who have been at variance can 
amicably adjust all their disputes. 
Nothing adds more to the charms of 
society than a friendly correspondence. 
Amicable is always said ol persons who 
have been in connexion with each other ; 
friendly may be applied to those who 
are perfect strangers. Neighbours must 
always endeavour to live amicably with 
each other. Travellers should always 
endeavour to keep up a friendly inter- 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

What first presents itself to be recommended is * 
disposition averse to offence, and desirous of culti- 
vating harmony and amicable intercourse in society. 

llLAin. 

Who slake his thirst — who spread the friendly 
heard, 

Tii give the laniisird Ilclisarius food ? Piiir.Mt s. 

The abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship , which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably , or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live in friendship with all men ; 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few : so nations may be in amity , though 
not on terms of friendship with each 
other. ’ r 

inf each kind their fellow spare i 
bear Uvea in amity witn boar. Jonxeoif . 

i mt * n In the multitudes that, swarm 

about lum, find some kindred mind with which he 
could unite in confidence aud friendship 

• Jottjfrox. 


AMOROUS, LOVING, FOND. 

AMOROUS, from amor and tfie 
ending ous , which designates abun- 
dance, signifies full of love. LOVING 
signifies the act of loving , that is, con- 
tinually loving. FOND, from the 
Saxon fundan, and the German finden , 
which signify either to seek or find. 
Henco fond signifies longing for, or 
eagerly attached to. 

These epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender sen- 
timent. Amorous is taken in a cri- 
minal sense, loving and fond in a con- 
temptuous sense : an indiscriminate and 
dishonourable attachment to the fair sex 
characterizes the amorous man ; an 
overweening and childish attachment to 
any object marks the loving and fond 
person. Loving is less dishonourable 
than fond : men may be loving ; chil- 
dren and brutes may be fond. Those 
who have not a \v ell- regulated affection 
for each other will be loving by fits and 
starts ; children and animals who have 
no control over their appetites will be 
apt to be fond to those who indulge 
them. An amorous temper should be 
suppressed ; a loving temper should be 
regulated; a fond temper should be 
checked. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the 
deuotniuaiiou of griuners. Stickle. 

So loving to my mother 

That he would not let even the winds of hoa\’n 
Visit her too roughly. Shakspearf. 

Fin a foolish fond wife. Adi>im>n 

When taken generally, loving and 
fond may be used in a good or indifferent 
sense. 

This place may seem for shepherds* leisure made. 

So lovingly the»c elms unite their shades Pmu.irs. 

My impatience for your return, my anxiety for 
your welfare, and my fondness tor my dear I’lysse*, 
were tbc ouly distempers that preyed upotimy life. 

A poison. 

AMPLE, SPACIOUS, CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE, in French ample, Latin 
ampins , probably comes from the Greek 
full. SPACIOUS, in French 
spacieur , Latfti spaciosus , comes from 

r fiwwi a space, implying the quality 
having space. CAPACIOUS, in 
Cat in capax. from capio to hold, signi 
fles tlfle quality of being able to hold. 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of extent in quantity, and extent 
in spaco. Ample is figuratively em- 
ployed for whatever is extended in quan- 
tity * spacious is liteyilly used for what 
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ever is extended in spqce; capacious is 
(literally and figuratively employed to 
express extension in both quantity and 
space . Stores are ample , room is ample , 
an allowance is ample .* a room, a house, 
or a garden is spacious : a vessel or 
hollow of any kind is capacious; the 
soul, the mind, and the heart are capa- 
cious. Ample is opposed to scanty, 
spacious to narrow, capacious to small. 
What is ample suffices and satisfies ; it 
imposes no constraint: what is spacious 
is free and open ; it does not confine : 
what is capacious readily receives and 
contains; it is liberal and generous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and 
languages, afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet- 
this world is hardly spacious enough for 
the range of the intellectual faculties : 
the capacious minds of some arc no less 
capable of containing than they arc 
disposed for receiving whatever spiritual 
food is offered them. 

The pure consciousness of worthy actions, ab- 
sti acted from the views of popular applause, is to a 
generous mind an ample reward. II conns. 

These ftiighty monarchies, that had o’er spread 
The spaiiuus earth, and stretch’d their couq'iing 
arms 

From pole to pole, by ensnaring charms 

Were quite consumed. May. 

Down sunk, a hollow bottom broad and deep. 

Cup i cijus beil of waters. M tr/ros?. 

TO AMUSE, DIVKUT, KNTKUTA1N. 

To AMUSE is to occupy the mind 
lightly, from the Latin musa a song, 
signifying to allure the attention by any- 
thing as light and airy as a song. 
DIVERT, in French divertir. Latin 
diver to* is compounded of di and verto 
to turn aside, signifying to turn the 
mind.aside from an object. ENTER- 
TAIN, in French entretenir , com- 
pounded of entre, inter , and tenir, teneo 
to keep, signifies to keep the mind fixed 
on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention.on some present occupa- 
tion ; we divert by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object ; ail this 
proceeds by the means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in the 
first case is less vivid than in the'sccoiul, 
and in the second case is less durable 
than in the third. Whatever ‘ amuses 
serves to kill time, to lull the faculties, 
and banish reflection; it maybe solitary, 
sedentary, and lifeless* whatever diverts 


causes mirth, and provokes laughter; 
it will be active, lively, and tumultuous * 
whatever entertains acts on the senses, 
and awakens the understanding; it 
must be rational, and is mostly social. 
The bare act of walking and changing 
place may amuse; the tricks of animals 
divert; conversation entertains . Wo 
sit down to a card-table to be amused; 
we go to a comedy or pantomime to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be 
entertained . Children are amused with 
looking at pictures ; ignorant people are 
diverted with shows ; intelligent people 
are entertained with f reading. The 
dullest and most vacant minds may be 
amused; the most volatile are diverted; 
the most reflective are entertained: 
the emperor Domitian amused himself 
with killing flies ; the emperor Nero 
diverted himself with appearing before 
his subjects in the characters of gla- 
diator and charioteer ; Socrates enter - 
tained himself by discoursing on the day 
of his execution with his friends on the 
immortality of the soul. 

I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in tile 
churchyard, the cloisters, and the church, ant min;/ 
myself with the tomb stones and inscriptions that 1 
met with in those several regions of the dead. 

Addison. 

His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong conniv.inces that 
passed amidst so many broken and refracted ra> s oi 
iigMt. Addison. 

The one rntcr’ainul me with her vivacity when I 
was gay, the other with her sense when 1 was serious. 

liuLDSMITlI. 


TO AMUSE, KKGUILE. 

As AMUSE (y. Amuse , divert) de- 
notes the occupation of the mind, so 
BEGUILE, compounded oKbe and guile, 
signifying to overreach wiih guilt*, ex- 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and beguile 
express any species of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
effected by things. The first is a fra ml 
upon the understanding ; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory and conscious- 
ness. We are amused by a false story , 
our misfortunes are beguiled by the 
charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one’s self to be amused is an 
act of weakness ; to be beguiled is a 
relief and a privilege. Credulous people 
are easily amused by any idle tale,*an<l 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful ; weary travellers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 
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In latter ages pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind. Addison. 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguil’d, 

Hut mode the desperate passes when lie smil’d. 

Dryden. 

AMUSEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, DI- 
VERSION, SPORT, RECREATION, 

PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT signifies here that 
which serves to amuse ( v . To amuse, 
divert). ENTERTAINMENT, that 
which serves to entertain ( v . To amuse.) 
DIVERSION, that which serves to 
divert (v. To •amuse, divert). SPORT, 
that which serves to give sport. RE- 
CREATION, that which serves to re- 
create , from recreatus , participle of 
recreo or re and creo to create or make 
alive again. PASTIME, that which 
serves to pass time . 

The four first of these terms arc either 
applied to objects which specifically 
serve the purposes of pleasure, or to 
such objects as may accidentally servo 
these purpuscs ; the two last terms are 
employed only in the latter sense. The 
distinction between the three first terms 
is very similar in this as in the pre- 
ceding case. Amusement is a general 
term, which comprehends little more 
than the common idea of pleasure, 
whether small or great ; entertainment 
is a species of amusement which is 
always more or less of an intellectual 
nature; diversions and sports are a 
species of amusements more adapted to 
the young and the active, particularly 
the latter : the theatre or the concert is 
an entertainment : fairs and public ex- 
hibitions are diversions : games of 
racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
•md the like, are sports . 

As Atlas groan'd 

The world beneath, wc groan beneath an hour : 

rry for merry to-the next amusement. 

The next amusement mortgages our Helds. You NO. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
under proper regulations. Addison. 

When I was some years younger than I am at pro- 
Rent, I used to employ myself in a more lalmrious di- 
version, which l learned from a Latin treatise of ex- 
ercises that is written with grout erudition; it is there 
called the *Xt9fA*X M > or tlio fighting with a man's 
own shadow. Addison. 

With great respect to country sports, I may say 
this gentleman could pass his time agreeably if there 
were not a fox or a hare in his county. Steel*:. 


who are idle*. ,A recreation must par- 
take more or less of the nature of agt 
amusement, but it is an occupation which 
owes its pleasure to the relaxation of the 
mind from severe exertion: in this 
manner gardening may be a recreation 
to one who studies ; company is a recre- 
ation to a man of business : the pastime 
is the amusement of the leisure hour ; 
it may be alternately a diversion, a 
sj)ort, or a simple amusement , as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Pleasure and recreation of ono kind or other an* 
absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from t<xi constant attention and labour: where there- 
fore public dit'ersiuns are tolerated, it behoves per- 
sons of distinction, with their power aud example, to 
preside ovor them. Steele. 

Your microscope brings to sight shoals of living 
creatures in a spoonful of vinegar; but we, who can 
distinguish them in their different magnitudes, see 
among them several huge leviathans tliat terrify the 
little fry of animals about them, aud take their pas- 
time as in au ocean. Addison 


ANECDOTE, STORY. 

• 

An ANECDOTE (v. Anecdotes) has 
but little incident, and no plot ; a STORY 
(which, like history, comes from the 
Greek urropfw to relate) may have many 
incidents, and an important catastrophe 
annexed to it : anecdotes are related of 
individuals, some of which are of a tri- 
lling nature, and others characteristic; 
stories are generally told to young people 
of ghosts and visions, which are calcu- 
lated to act on their fears. An anecdote 
is pleasing and pretty ; a story is fright- 
ful or melancholy : an anecdote always 
consists of some matter of fact ; a story 
is sometimes founded on that which is 
real . A necdotes are rel ated of some dis- 
tinguished persons, displaying their 
characters or the circumstaiufes of their 
lives : stories from life, however striking 
and wonderful, will seldom impress so 
powerfully as those which are drawn 
from the world of spirits : anecdotes 
serve to amuse men, stories to amuse 
children. 

How admirably Papin, the most popular among 
the French critics, wax qualified to sit in judgment 
up. hi llomer ajpl Thucydides, Demosthenes ami 
Pluto, may be gathered from an anecdote preserved 
by Menage, who affirms upon his own knowledge 
v that Le Kevre and Saumur furnished this assuming 
t critic with the Greek passages which he had to cite. 
Uapin himself bciug totally ignomut of that lan 
gu.igfe. War Ton 


Recreation and pastime are terms of 
relative import : the former is of use for 
those who lubour ; the latter for those 


_ i/is story I once intended to omit, as it appears 
wAh no great evidence : nor have 1 met with au> 
confirmation but in a letter of Farquhar, and he uni) 
relates that the fuucrul of Dryden was tunmltn.*u> 
and confused. JeuNsor, 
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ANECDOTES, MEMOIRS, CHKON1- 
• CLES, ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE, from the Greek «m- 
floroc, signifies what is communicated in 
a private way. MEMOIRS, in French 
memoires, from the word memory , sig- 
nifies what serves to help the memory. 
CHRONICLE, in French chronique , 
from the Greek xpovoc time, signifies an 
account of the times. ANNALS, from 
the French annales , from the Latin 
annus , signifies a detail of what passes 
in the year. 

All these terms mark a species of 
narrative, more or less connected, that 
may serve as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a public 
or private nature, involving one subject 
or more. Anecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or biogra- 
phical ; they may serve as characteris- 
tics of any individual, or of any particular 
nation or age. Memoirs may include 
anecdotes , as far as they are connected 
with the leading subject on which they 
treat : memoirs are rather connected 
than complete ; they are a partial narra- 
tive respecting an individual, compre- 
hending matter of a public or private 
nature ; they serve as memonals of 
what ought not to be forgotten, and lay 
the foundation either for a history or a 
life. 

I allude to those papers in which I treat of the 
literature of the Greeks, carrying down my history 
in a chain of anecdotes from the earliest poets to the 
death of Menander. Cumbkhlani). 

Caesar gives us nothing hut memoirs of lus own 
times. Cullen. 

Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public* nature ; and approach the 
nearest to regular and genuine history 
Chronicles register the events as they 
pass ; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
years. Chronicles are minute as to the 
exact point of time ; annals only pre- 
serve a general order within the period 
.of a year. Chronicles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of particular districts and cities; 
annals detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
a or such things as concern individuals ; 
ths word annals, in its proper sense, 
relates only to such things as affect *the 
great body of the public, but it is fre- 
quently employed in an improper sense. 
Chronicles may be confined to simple 


matter of fact ; annate may enter into 
the causes and consequences of events. 

11 is eye was so piercing that, as ancient chronicles 
report, lie could' burnt the weapons of Ms enemies 
only by looking at them. Johnson 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph I the tedious annals of uur fate. 

Through such a train of woes if 1 should run. 

The day would sooner than the tale be done. 

Dbyden 

ANGER, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
IRE, INDIGNATION. 

ANGER comes from the Latin angor 
vexation, ango to vex, compounded of 
an or ad against, and ago to act. RE- 
SENTMENT, in French ressentiment 
from ressentir , is compounded of re and 
s entir t signifying to feel again, over and 
over, or for a continuance. WRATH 
and IRE are derived from the same 
source, namely, wrath , in Saxon wrath t 
and ire , in Latin ira anger, Greek fpij* 
contention, all which spring from the 
Hebrew herah, or cherah, heat or anger. 
INDIGNATION, in French indigna- 
tion, in Latin indignatio, from indignor 
to think or feel unworthy, marks the 
strong feeling which base conduct or 
unworthy treatment awakens in the mind. 

An impatient, agitation against any 
one who acts contrary to our inclinations 
or opinions is the characteristic of all 
these terms. Resentment is less vivid 
than anger , and anger than wrath , ire , 
or indignation . Anger is a sudden 
sentiment of displeasure ; resentment is 
a continued anger ; wrath is a height- 
ened sentiment of anger , which is poet- 
ically expressed by tlie word ire . Anger 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion ; it may be provoked by injuries 
clone to ourselves, or injustice done to 
others : in this latter sense of strong 
displeasure God is angry with sinners, 
and good men may to a certain degree 
lie angry with those under their con- 
trol who act improperly. Resentment 
is a brooding sentiment altogether aris- 
ing from a sense of personal injury ; 
it is associated with a dislike of the 
offender, as much as the offence, and is 
diminished only by the inliiction of pain 
in return ; in its rise, progress, and 
^effects, it is alike opposed to the Chris- 
tian spirit. Wrath and ire are the sen-, 
timent of a superior towards an inferior, 
and when provoked by personal injuries 
discovers itself by haughtiness and a 
vindictive temper: as a sentiment of 
displeasure wrath is unjustifiable be- 
tween man aqd man ; but the m ath of 
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God may be provoked by the persevering 
impenitence of sinners : the ire of a 
heathen god, according to the gross 
views of Pagans, was but the wrath of 
man associated with greater power ; it 
was altogether unconnected with moral 
displeasure. Indignation is a sentiment 
awakened by the unworthy and atro- 
cious conduct of others ; as it is exempt 
from personality, it is not irrecon- 
cilable with the temper of a Christian : 
a warmth of constitution sometimes 
gives rise to sallies of anger ; but de- 
pravity of heart breeds resentment : 
unbending pjide is a great source of 
wrath ; but indignation may flow from 
a high sense of honour and virtue. 

Moralists liave defined a'tger to be a desire of re- 
venge for some injury offered. Steele. 

The temperately revengeful have leisure to weigh 
tin; merits of the cause, and thereby either to smother 
their secret resentments, or to seek' adequate repara- 
tions for the damages they have sustained. Steele. 

Achilles* wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber’d, Heavenly Goddess sing. 

Pope. 

The prophet spoke: when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch started from his shining throne ; 

Mack clioler fill’d his breast that boil'd with irr. 
And from his eye-balls flash’d the living tire. Pope. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to bo 
sat istied with this treatment ; wretches w ho are proud 
to obtain the privileges of madmen. J oh nsox. 

ANGER, C HOLER, RAGE, FURY. 

ANGER, v. Anger , resentment . 
C HOLER, in French colere , Latin 
cholera, Greek xoXcpog, comes from \o\tj 
bile, because the overflowing of the bile 
is both the cause and c >n sequence of 
choler, RAGE, in French rage, Latin 
rabies madness, and rabio to rave like a 
madman, comes from the Hebrew ragaz 
to tremble or shake with a violent mad- 
ness. FURY, in French furie , Latin 
furor , c >mes probably from fero to carry 
away, because one is carried or hurried 
awqy by the emotions of fury. 

These words have a progressive force 
in their signification. Choler expresses 
something more sudden and virulent 
than anger ; rage is a vehement ebul- 
lition of anger ; and fury is an excess 
of rage. Anger may be so stifled as 
not to discover itself by any outward 
symptoms; choler is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks 
forth into extratagant expressions and 
violent distortions ; fury takes away the 
use of the understanding. Anger is an 
infirmity incident to human nature ; it 
ought, however, to be suppressed on all 


occasions : choler is a malady too phy- 
sical to be alwa^k corrected by reflection • 
rage and fury are distempers! of the 
soul, which nothing but religion and the 
grace of God can cure. 

The maxim which Periatnlcr of Corinth, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knowledge and benevolence, was Kpetru, be 

master of thy anger, Johnson. 

Must I give way to your rash choler t 
Shall 1 be frighted when a madman stares! 

Shakspeare. 

Oppose not rage while rage is in its foro^. 

But give it way awhile, and let it waste. 

Shakspeare* 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and dependants. 

Johnson. 

ANGRY, PASSIONATE, HASTY 

ANGRY signifies cither having 
anger , or prone to anger. PAS- 
SIONATE signifies prone to passion. 
IIASTY signifies prone to excess of 
haste from intemperate feeling. 

Angry denotes either a particular 
sta*e or a habit of the mind ; passionate 
expresses a habit of the mind ; hasti- 
ness is mostly a temporary feeling. An 
angry man is in a state of anger ; a 
passionate man is habitually prone to 
bo passionate. The angry has lfiss that 
is vehement and impetuous in it than 
the passionate ; the hasty has some- 
thing less vehement., but more sudden 
and abrupt in it than cither. The 
angry man is not always easily pro- 
voked, nor ready to retaliate : but he 
often retains his anger until the cause 
is removed: the passionate man is 
quickly roused, eager to repay the 
offence, and speedily appeased by the 
infliction of pain of which he afterwards 
probably repents: the hasty man is 
very soon offended, but no? ready to 
offend in return ; his angry sentiment 
spends itself in angry words. 

It ia told by Prior, in u panegyric on the Duke of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure to 
recompense them for any indignities which he mado 
them suffer. Johnson. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals 
known, and contentedly known by the name of pas 
sionnte men, wha imagine themselves entitled by 
that distinction t"l>c provoked on every slight occa- 
sion. Johnson. 

The king, who saw their squadrons yet unmov'd. 
With hasty ardour thus the chiefs reprov’d. Pope. 

ANIMADVERSION, CRITICISM, . 

f * STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION, in Latin ani- 
maiversio , from anvmadvcrtere, that is ; 
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veriere animum ad, signifies to turn 
thp mind to a thing. CRITICISM, in 
French critique, Latin criticus, G reek 
KpirtKog , from spivat to judge, signifies 
by distinction a judgment in literary 
matters. STRICTURE, in Latin 
strictura a glance at any thing, comes 
from stringo to touch upon lightly or 
in few words. 

Animadversion includes censure and 
reproof; criticism implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against ; and 
stricture comprehends a partial inves- 
tigation mingled with censure. We 
animadvert on a person’s opinions by 
contradicting or correcting them; we 
criticise a person's works by minutely 
and rationally exposing their imperfec- 
tions and beauties ; we pass strictures 
on public measures by descanting on 
them cursorily, and censuring them 
partially. Animadversions are too per- 
sonal to be impartial; consequently 
they are seldom just ; they are mostly 
resorted to by those who want to build 
up one system on the ruins of another : 
criticism is one of the most important 
and honourable departments of litera- 
ture ; a critic ought justly to weigh the 
merits and demerits of authors, but of 
the two his office is rather to blame than 
to praise ; much less injury will accrue 
to the cause of literature from the se- 
verity than from the laxity of criticism : 
strictures are mostly the vehicles of 
party spleen ; like most ephemeral pro- 
ductions, they are too superficial to be 
entitled to serious notice. 

These tilings full under a province you have partly 
pursued already, and therefore demund your am- 
inadversum for the regulating so noble an enter taia- 
inent as that of the stage. Steele. 

Just criticism demands not only that every 

beauty or blemish be minutely pointed out in its dif- 
ferent degree and kind, but also that the reason and 
foundation of excellences and faults be accurately 

ascertained. Warton. 

To the end of most of the plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a general censure of faults or 
praise of excellence. J ohnsox. 

ANIMAL, BRUTE, BEAST. 

ANIMAL, in French animal , Latin 
animal , from anima life, Signifies the 
thing having * life. . BRUTE is in* 
French brute, Latin brutus dull, Greek,, 
fittpvrriG, Chaldee barout , foolishness. 
i|EAST, in French b€te, Latin bestia 
changed from bostirma , Greek Poewpa 
a beast of burden, and fioaxat to fetd, 
signifies properly the thing that feeds. 

Ammal is the generic, brute gnd 


Animate. 

beast are the specific terms. The anima < 
is the thing that lives and moves. If 
animal be considered as thinking, will- 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is confined 
in its signification to the human species ; 
if it be regarded as limited in all the 
functions which mark intelligence and 
will, if it be divested of speech and 
reason, it belongs to the bmte ; if animal 
be considered, moreover, as to its appe- 
tites, independent of reason, of its desti- 
nation, and consequent dependence on 
its mental powers, it descends to the 
beast. Man and brute are opposed. To 
man an immortal soul is assigned ; but 
we are not authorized by : Scripture to 
extend this dignity to the brutes . “ The 
brutes that perish ” is the ordinary mode 
of distinguishing that part of the animal 
creation from the superior order of ter- 
restrial beings who are destined to exist 
in a future world. Animal, when ap- 
plied to man individually, is a term of 
reproach ; the epithets brute and beast 
are still stronger terms of reproach, the 
perversion of the rational faculty being 
at all times more shocking and dis- 
graceful than the absence of it by nature. 

Some would be apt to say, he is a conjurer; for 
be has found that a republic is not made up of evciy 
body of animals, but is composed of men only, and 
not of horses. Steele. 

As nature has framed the several species of beings 
a« it were in a chain, so man seems to bo placed as 
the middle link between angels und brutes. 

Addison 

Whom e’en the savage beasts had spar’d, they kiil’d. 
And strew’d his mangled limbs about the field. 

Dryden; 

TO ANIMATE, INSPIRE, ENLIVEN, 
CHEER, EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE, in Latin animatus , from 
animus the mind, and anima the soul 
or vital principle, signifies in the proper 
sense to give life, and in the moral sense 
to give spirit. INSPIRE, in French 
inspirer, Latin inspiro , compounded of 
in and spiro, signifies to breathe life or 
spirit into any one. ENLIVEN, from 
en or in and liven, has the same sense. 
CHEER, in French chere, Flemish 
ciere the countenance, Greek x a P a joy, 
signifies the giving joy or spirit. EX- 
HILARATE, in Latin exhilaratus , 
participle of exhilaro, from hilaris , 
Greek IXapog joyful, Hebrew oi/en to 
exult or leap for joy, signifies to make 
glad. 

Animate and inspire imply the com- 
munication of the vital or mental spark ; 

enliven, cheer, and exhilarate, signify 

© 
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actions on the mind or body. To i>o 
animated in its physical sense is simply 
to receive the first spark of animal life 
in however small a degree; for there 
are animated beings in the world pos- 
sessing the vital power in an infinite 
variety of degrees and forms: to be 
animated in the moral sense is to 
receive the smallest portion of the sen- 
tient or thinking faculty, which is 
equally varied in thinking beings ; the 
term animation therefore, taken abso- 
lutely, never conveys the idea of re- 
ceiving any strong degree of either phy- 
sical or moral feeling. To inspire , on 
the contrary, expresses the communi- 
cation of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion : hence to animate with courage 
is a less forcible expression than to in- 
sjnre with courage : we likewise speak 
of inspiring with emulation or a thirst 
for knowledge ; not of animating with 
emulation or a thirst for knowledge. 
To enliven respects the mind ; cheer 
relates to the heart ; exhilarate regards 
the spirits, both animal and mental ; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the communication of pleasurable 
emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
contemplating the scenes of nature ; 
the imagination is enlivened by reading 
poetry ; the benevolent heart is cheered 
by witnessing the happiness of others ; 
1 he spirits are exhilarated by the con- 
vivialities of social life: conversation 
enlivens society ; the conversation of a 
kind and considerate friend cheers the 
drooping spirits in the moments of 
trouble : unexpected good news is apt 
to exhilarate the spirits, 

. Through subterranean colls 

Where searching sunbeams scarce can find a way, 

I Earth animated heaves. Thombox. 

' Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 

| Inspire t uow flames, revives extinguished loves. 

DaroKK. 

To grace each subject with enlivening wit 

Addison. 

Every eye bestows the cheering look of approba- 
tion upvin the humble man. Cumberland. 

Nor rural sights alone, bat rural sounds 
Exhilarate tlio spirit. Cowper. 

v ANIMATION* LIFE, VIVACITY, 
SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION and LIFE do not 
differ either in sense or application, but 
the latter is mqre in familiar use. They 
express either the particular or general 
state of the mind. VIVACITY and 
SPIRIT express only the habitual na 
ture and state of the feelings. 


A person gf no animation is divested 
of the distinguishing characteristie of 
his nature, which is mind : a person of 
no vivacity is a dull companion ; a per- 
son of no spirit is unfit to associate with 
others. A person with animation takes 
an interest in every thing : a vivacious 
man catches at every thing that is plea- 
sant and interesting: a spinted man 
enters into plans, makes great exertions, 
and disregards difficulties. A speaker 
may address his audience with more or 
less animation according to the disposi- 
tion in which he finds it : a mau of a 
vivacious temper diffuses his vivacity 
into all his words and actions . a mau 
of spirit suits his measures to the exi- 
gency of his circumstances. 

Tho British have a lively, animated aspect. 

Steels. 

The very (lead creation from thy touch 
Assumes u mimic life. % 

Thomson on the power op the sun. 

His vivacity is seen in doing nil tlio offices of lilb 
with readiness of spirit, and propiiety iu the manner 
of doing the m . Ste elk. 

As full of spirit as the month of May. Shakspeajik. 

TO ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, PUB- 
LISH. 

• 

ANNOUNCE, in Latin annwicio, is 
compounded of an or ad and nuncio to 
tell to any one in a particular manner. 
PROCLAIM, in Latin proclamo , is 
compounded of pro and clamo to cry 
before, or cry aloud. PUBLISH, in 
Latin puhlicOy from publicus and po- 
puluSy signifies to make public or known 
to the people at large. 

Tho characteristic sense of these 
words is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals : a thing is 
announced in a formal manrer to many 
or few ; it is proclaimed to a neigh- 
bourhood, and published to tho world. 
We announce an event that is expected 
and just at hand ; we proclaim an event 
that requires to be known by all the 
parties interested ; we publish what is > 
supposed likely to interest all who know 
it. Announcements are made verbally, 9 
or by some well-known signal ; procla- 
mations are made verbally, and accom- 
. panied by some appointed signal ; pub- 
lications are ordinarily made through 
the # press, or by oral communication 
from one individual to another. The 
arrival of a distinguished person is an- 
ndunced by the ringing of the bells ; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald is 
accompanied with certain ceremonies 
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calculated to excite notice ; the publica- 
tion tof news is the office Sf tne jour- 
nalist 

We might with as much reason doubt Whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, as whether 
He who has framed the human mind intended to ow- 
Ttuunr.e righteousness to mankind as a law. Blair. 

But witness, heralds! and proclaim my row. 

Witness to gods above, and men below. Pops. 

It very often happens that none are more indus- 
trious in publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary 
reputation, than such as lie open to the same cen- 
sures in their own character. Addison, 

ANSWER, REPLY, REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 

ANSWER, in Saxon andswaren 
nnd varan , Goth, award and word , Ger- 
man antwort , compounded of an, ant or 
anti against, or for, and wort a word, 
signifies a word used against or in re- 
turn for another. REPLY comes from 
the French repliquer, Latin replico to 
unfold, signifying to unfold or enlarge 
upon by way of explanation. REJOIN 
is compounded of re and join, signify- 
ing to join or add in return. RE- 
SPONSE, in Latin responsus, parti- 
ciple of respondeo, compounded of re 
and spondao, signifies to declare or give 
a sanction to in return. 

Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
w ords, or returning a sound for a sound. 
An answer is given to a question; a 
reply is made to an assertion ; a re- 
joinder is made to a reply ; a response 
is made in accordance with the words 
of another. We answer either for the 
purpose of affirmation, information, or 
contradiction ; we always reply , or re- 
join, in order to explain or confute : 
responses are made by way of assent or 
confirmation. It is unpolite not to 
answer when we are addressed : argu- 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society : 
the responses in the Liturgy are pecu- 
liarly calculated to keep alive the at- 
tention df those who take a part in the 
devotion. 

This, as it Was directed to none of^tlio company in 
particular, none thought himself obliged to answer. 

Goldsmith. 4 

lie again took some time to consider, and civilly * 
reel ed " I da.” — ■*' If you do agree with me,, re- 
joined I, “ in acknowledging the complaint, tell me 
if you will concur in promotlug the cure.” 

Cumberland. 

All the people auciently were allowed to join in 
psnltpody and prayers, and make their proper re- 
' BijrOHAM, Etclesias ieal Antiquities. 


answerable. 

An answer may be either spoken 01 
written, or delivered in any manner; 
reply and rejoinder are used in personal 
discourse only: a response may be 
said or sung, or delivered in a forma! 
manner. 

, , , He seems 

A melancholy messenger — for when 1 ask’d 
What news? his answer was a fur-fetch’d sigh. 

SEANS PEARS, 

Lncodsamon, always disposed to control the grow- 
ing consequence of her neighbours, and sensible ot 
the bad policy of her late measures, had opened her 
eyes to the fully of expelling Hippies on the forged 
responses of the Pythia. Cumberland. 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, [hough not 
replies or rejoinders . 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake. 

The mellow bul finch answers from the grove, 

Thomson 

Loose fly his forelock nnd his ample mane, 
Hesponsive to the distant neigh he nciglis. Cowper 

ANSWERABLE, RESPONSIBLE, AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE, from answer , sig- 
nifies ready or able to answer for. RE- 
SPONSIBLE, from respordeo to an- 
swer, has a similar meaning in its ori- 
ginal sense. ACCOUNTABLE, from 
account, signifies able or ready to give 
an account. AMENABLE, from the 
French amener to lead, signifies liable 
to be led or bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
there is a close alliance in the sense, 
but some difference in the application. 
A person is answerable generally in 
respect to what he undertakes to pay or 
take charge of; he is answerable for 
his own debts, or for the debts of others, 
to which he has made himself liable ; 
he may also be answerable for things 
left in his charge : responsible is ap- 
plied to higher matters of trust or duty ; 
as an officer is responsible for the con- 
duct of the men who are under him ; 
so to hold a responsible situation under 
government ; and in an extended sense, 
to be morally responsible , that is, re- 
sponsible to society as a moral agent. 

He replied, that he would give orders for guards 
to attend us who should be answerable for every 
thing. Hrydone. 

It was Lord SackvHle*s fate to act for several 
year* in a responsible office during an unpopular ami 
unprosperous wur. Cumberland, 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a pledge giveft for the per- 
formance of some act, or the fulfilment 
of some engagement, a breach of which 
subjects the defaulter to loss, punish- 
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ment, or disgrace : accountable implies 
simply giving an account or explana- 
tion of one's proceedings. The two 
former have respect to the obligations 
of others as well as our own, but the 
latter respects nroperly one’s own obli- 
gations only : the accountability results 
from the relation of the parties ; a per- 
son is accountable to his employer for 
the manner in which he has conducted 
any business intrusted to him ; a child 
is accountable to his parents for all his 
actions while lie is under their control ; 
and we are all accountable to the Great 
J udge of all.* To be amenable is to be 
accountable as far as laws and regula- 
tions bind a person ; one is amenable to 
llie laws of society, or he is amenable 
to the rules of the house in which he is 
only an inmate. 

By our ancient laws, whoever harboured any 
sf ranger Tor more than two nights was answerable to 
the public fur any offence tliut such his inmate might 
commit. Blaokstonk. 

As a person's responsibility bears respect to his 
reason, so do human punishments hear respect to his 
responsibility: infants and boys are chastised by Hie 
hand of the parent or the master; rational adults 
are amenable to the laws. Cumberland. 

We know that we are the subjects of a Supreme 
Righteous Governor, to whom wo are accountable 
.ior our conduct. B la x r. 

ANTECEDENT, PRECEDING, FORE- 
GOING, PREVIOUS, ANTERIOR, 
PRIOR, FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT, in Latin antece- 
dens , that is ante and cedens going 
before. PRECEDING, in Latin pre- 
cedens , going before. FOREGOING, 
literally going before. PREVIOUS, 
in Latin preevius, that is prcc and via 
making a way before. ANTERIOR, 
the comparative of the Latin ante before. 
PRIOR, in Latin prior, comparative of 
primus first. FORMER, in English 
the comparative of first. 

Antecedent , preceding , foregoing , 
previous , are employed for what goes or 
happens before : ante nor, prior, former, 
for what is, or exists before. Antecedent 
marks priority of order, place, and posi- 
tion, with this peculiar circumstance, 
that ; t denotes the relation of influence, 
dependence, and connexion established 
between two objects : thus, in logic the 
premises are cal^pd the antecedent , and 
the conclusion the consequent ; in the- 
ology or politics, the antecedent is any 
decree or resolution which influences 
another decree or action; in mathe- 
matics, it is that terra from which any 
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induction canlre drawn to another ;*in 
grammar, the antecedent is that which 

S s a particular regimen from its 
lent. Antecedent and preceding 
ertote priority of time, or the 
order of events ; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner 
than the latter. A preceding event is 
that which happens immediately before 
the one of which we are speaking ; 
whereas antecedent may have events or 
circumstances intervening. An ante- 
cedent proposition may be separated 
from its consequent by other proposi- 
tions ; but a preceding proposition is 
closely followed by another. In this 
sense antecedent i3 opposed to posterior; 
preceding to succeeding . 

Tlio Revcntccn centuries since tlie birtb of Christ 
are antecedent to the eighteenth, or the one we live 
in ; but it is the seventeenth only which we call the 
preceding one. Tkusi.kr. 

Preceding respects simply the suc- 
cession of time3 and things ; but pre- 
vious denotes the succession of actions 
and events, with the collateral idea of 
their connexion with and influence upon 
each other : we speak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
as the day or chapter that goes before ; 
but when we speak of a previous en- 
gagement or a previous inquiry, it sup- 
poses an engagement or inquiry prepara- 
tory to something that is to follow: 
previous is opposed to subsequent : 
foregoing is employed to mark the order 
of things narrated or stated ; as when 
we speak of the foregoing statement, 
the foregoing objections, or the fore- 
going calculation, &c.: foregoing is 
opposed to following. 

Little attention was paid to literature by the 
Romans in the early and more martial iigcs. I read 
of no collections of books antecedent to those m.ulc 
by j&milius Paulus and Lucullus. Cumberland. 

Letters from Rome, dated the 13th instant, say, 
that on the preceding Sunday his lloliuess was 
carried in an open chair from St. Peter’s to St. 
Mary’s. Steele. 

A boding silence reigns 

Dead through the dun expanse, save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm. 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth. Thomson. 

Consistently witfc the foregoing principles we may 
define original And native poetry to be the language 
of the violent passions, expressed in exact measures. 

Sir W. Jones. 

* Anterior, prior , and former, have all 
a relative sense, and are used for things 
that are more before than others : an- 
teriv* is a technical term to denote 
forwardness in place or time, but more 
commonly the former, as in anatomy ; 
the anterior or fore part of the skull, in 
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contradistinction to the posterior part ; 
so likewise the anterior or fore front of 
a building, in opposition to the back 
front: pnor is used in the sense of 
previous when speaking comparatively 
of two or more things, when it implies 
anticipation; a prior claim invalidates 
the one that is set up ; a prior engage- 
ment prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed : former is employed 
either with regard to times, as former 
times, in contradistinction to later pe- 
riods, or with regard to propositions, 
when the former or first tiling men- 
tioned is opposed to the latter or last 
mentioned. 

If that be the anteriour oa upper part wherein the 
senses are placed, and that\he postcriour or lower 
part is that which is opposite thereunto, there is no 
inferior or lower part in this animal ; for the senses 
being placed at both extremes mukes both ends 
nutexiuur, which is impossible. 

Bhowne. Vulgar Enron. 

Some accounts make Tharavris the eighth epic 
poet prior to Homer, an authority to which no credit 
seems due. Cumberland. 

Former follies pass away and are forgotten. 
Those which are present strike observation und 
sharpen censure. Blair. 

TO APOLOGIZE, DEFEND, JUSTIFY, 
EXCULPATE, EXCUSE, PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE, from the Greek «7ro- 
Aoyta, and enrokoytopeu, compounded 
of utto from or away, and Xtyw to speak, 
signifies to do away by speaking. DE- 
FEND, in French defendre , Latin de- 
fensus, participle of defendo, is com- 
pounded of de and fendoy signifying to 
keep or ward off. JUSTIFY, in French 
justifier, Latin justifico, is compounded 
of justus and fuctOy signifying to do 
justice, or to put right. EXCULPATE, 
in Latin exculpatus , participle of ex- 
culpOy compounded of ex and culpa , 
signifies to get out of a fault. EXCU S E, 
in French excuser , Latin excuso, com- 
pounded of ex and causa, signifies to 
get out of any cause or affair. PLEAD, 
in French plaider , may either come 
from placitum or placendum , or be con- 
tracted from appellatum. 

There is always some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to an 
apology ; with regard to persons it pre- 
supposes a consciousness of impropriety} 
if not of guilt; we apologize for ait 
error by acknowledging ourselves guilty 
of it : a defence presupposes a conscious- 
ness of innocence more or less; we 
defend, ourselves against a charge by 
proving its fallacy : a justification is 
founded on the conviction not only of 


entire innocence, but of strict propriety ; 
we justify our conduct against any im- 
putation by proving that it was blame- 
less: exculpation rests on the convic- 
tion of innocence with regard to the 
fact; we exculpate ourselves from all 
blame by proving that we took no part 
in the transaction : excuse and plea are 
not grounded on any idea of innocence ; 
they are rather appeals for favour resting 
on some collateral circumstance which 
serves to extenuate ; a plea is frequently 
an idle or unfounded excuse , a frivolous 
attempt to lessen displeasure ; we excuse 
ourselves for a neglect by r alleging in- 
disposition ; we plead for forgiveness by 
solicitation and entreaty. 

An apology mostly respects the con- 
duct of individuals with regard to each 
other as equals ; it is a voluntary act, 
springing out of a regard to decorum, or 
tlie good opinion of others. To avoid 
misunderstandings it is necessary to 
apologize for any omission that wears 
the appearance of neglect. A difence 
respects matters of higher importance ; 
the violation of laws or public morals ; 
judicial questions decided in a court, or 
matters of opinion which are offered to 
the decision of the public : no one de- 
fends liimsclf but he whose conduct or 
upinions arc called in question. A jus- 
tification is applicable to all moral cases 
in common life, whether of a serious 
nature or otherwise : it is the act of in- 
dividuals towards each other according 
to tlicir different stations: no one can 
demand a justification from another 
without a sufficient authority, and no 
one will attempt to justify himself to 
another whose authority he does not 
acknowledge : men justify themselves 
cither on principles of honour, or from 
the less creditable motive of concealing 
their imperfections from the observation 
and censure of others. An exculpation 
is the act of an inferior, it respects the 
violations of duty towards the superior ; 
it is dictated by necessity, and seldom 
the offspring of any higher motive than 
the desire to screen one's self from 
punishment: exculpation regards of- 
fences only of commission ; excuse is 
employed for those of omission as well 
as commission: we excuse ourselves 
oftener for what we have not done, than 
for what we have done t it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonourable or other- 
wise: a person may often have sub- 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from 
« 
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doing a thing, or for not having done it ; 
an excuse may likewise sometimes be 
the refuge of idleness and selfishness. 
To plead is properly a judicial act, and 
extended in its sense to the ordinary 
concerns of life ; it is mostly employed 
for the benefit of others, rather than 
ourselves. 

Excuse and plea , which are mostly 
employed in an unfavourable sense, are 
to apology, defence , and exculpation , 
as the means to an end : an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con- 
fession of an unintentional error, an idle 
attempt is made at justification . a de- 
fence is poor when it does not contain 
sufficient to invalidate the charge; a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong : an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or idle, which turns 
upon some falsehood, misrepresentation, 
or irrelevant point. 

lhit ibr this practice (detraction), however vile, 
some have dared to apologize by contending that the 
report by which they injured an absent character 
wus true. IIawkeswurth. 

Attacked by great injuries, tho man of mild and 
gentle spirit will led what human nuLure feels, and 
will defend and resent as his duty allows him. 

Bi.air. 

Whatever private views and passions plea I, 

No cause can justify bo bluck a deed, Thomson. 

A good child will not seek to exculpate herself at 
the expense of the most revered characters. 

Richardson. 

The strength of the passions will never he ac- 
cepted as an excuse for complying with them. 

Spectator. 

Poverty on this occasion pleads her cause very 
notably, anil represents to tier old landlord that 
should she be driven out of tho country, all their 
trades, arts, and sciences would be driven out with 
her. Addison. 

APPAREL, ATTIRE, ARRAY. 

APPAREL, in French appareil , like 
tlio word apparatus , comes from the 
Latin apparatus or adparatus , signify- 
ing tho thing fitted or adapted for 
another. ATTIRE, compounded of at 
or ad and tire , in French tirer, Latin 
traho to draw, signifies the thing drawn 
or put on. ARRAY is compounded 
of ar or ad and ray or row, signifying 
the state of being in a row, or being in 
order. * 

These terms are all applicable to 
dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 
is the dress erf every one ; attire is the 
dress of the great ; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular occa- 
sions : it is the first object of every man 
to provide himself with apparel suitable 


to his station ; but the desire of shining 
forth in gaudy attire is the property of 
little minds: on festivals and solemn 
occasions it may be proper for those 
who are to be conspicuous to set them- 
selves out with a comely away. Apparel 
and attire respect the quality and 
fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum : ap- 
parel may be costly or mean; attire 
may be gay or shabby ; but array will 
never be otherwise than neat or comely. 

It is much, that this depraved custom of painting 
the face should so long escape tho penal laws, both 
of the church and stale, which have been very severe 
against luxury in apparel. Bacon. 

A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire, 

An upper vest, once Helen’s rich attire. Dkyden. 

She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood. 

With such array Harpalycc bestrode 

Her Thracian courser. Drydkn. 

* 

APPARENT, VISIBLE, CLEAR, PLAIN, 

OBVIOUS, EVIDENT, MANIFEST. 

APPARENT, in Latin apparent, 
participle of appareo to appear, signifies 
the quality of appearing. VISIBLE, 
in Latin visibilis , from visus, participle 
of video, to see, signifies capable of being 
seen. CLEAR, in French clair, Ger- 
man, Swedish, &c., hlar , Latin clarus , 
Greek yXavpoQ , comes from yXavaau) to 
shine. PLAIN, in Latin planus even, 
signifies what is so smooth and unen- 
cumbered that it can be seen. OB- 
VIOUS, in Latin obvius , compounded 
of ob and via, signifies the quality of 
lying in one’s way, or before one’s eyes. 
EVIDENT, in French evident , Latin 
evidens , from video , Greek ad o>, Hebrew 
ido, to know, signifies as good as certain 
or known. MANIFEST*, in French 
manifeste , Latin manifestos , com- 
pounded of manus the hand and festus, 
participle of fendo to fall in, signifies 
the quality of being so near that it can 
be laid hold of by the hand. 

These words agree in expressing va- 
rious degrees in the capability of seeing ; 
but visible is the only one used purely ^ 
in a physical sense ; apparent , clear , 
plain , and obvious , are used physically 
and morally; evident and manifest 
solely in a moral acceptation. That 
which is simply an object of sight is 
visible; that which presents itself to 
our view in any form real or otherwise 
is apparent : the stars themselves arc 
visible to us; but their size is appa- 
rent. 
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The perception Intellective ofteft eorreet* the re* 
porfof phantasy, as in the apparent bigaew of the 
•un, ana the apparent crookedness of the staff in air 
and water. Hale. 

The visible and present are for brutes : 

A slender portion, and a narrow bound. Young. 

Visible is applied to that which merely 
admits of being seen ; apparent and the 
other terms denote not only what is to 
be seen, but what is easily to be seen : 
they are all applied as epithets to objects 
of mental discernment ; what is apparent 
strikes the view, what is clear is to be seen 
in all its parts and in its proper colours ; 
it is opposed to that which is obscure : 
what is plain is seen by a plain under- 
standing ; it requires no deep reflection 
nor severe study ; it is opposed to what is 
intricate : what is obvious presents itself 
readily to the mind of every one ; it is seen 
at the first glance, and is opposed to that 
•which is abstruse : what is evident is 
seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on 
the mind ; it is opposed to that which is 
dubious : manifest is a greater degree 
of the evident; it strikes on the under- 
standing and forces conviction; it is 
opposed to that which is dark. A thing 
is apparent upon the face of it : a case 
is dear ; it is decided on immediately : 
a truth is plain , it is involved in no 
perplexity ; it is not multifarious in its 
bearings : a falsehood is plain ; it ad- 
mits of no question: a reason is obvious ; 
it Mows out of the nature of the case : 
a proof is evident ; it requires no dis- 
cussion, there is nothing in it that 
clashes or contradicts ; the guilt or inno- 
cence of a person is evident when every 
thing serves to strengthen the conclu- 
sion : a contradiction or absurdity is 
manifest whjcli is felt by all as soon as 
it is perceived. 

The business men are chiefly conversant in does 
not only give a certain cast or turn to tlieir minds, 
but is veiy apparent in tlieir outwsr.d behaviour. 

Budqell. 

It is plain that our skill itt literature is owing to 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which that they 
are still preserved among us, can be ascribed only to 
religious regard. Bf.rkei ey. 

We pretend to give a dear accoudft how thunder 
and lightning are produced. , Temple. 

It is obvious to remark that we follow nothing 
heartily unless earried to it by inclination. Grove. 

< 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
Immortality of a name, is not less likely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good. Johnso^. 

Among the many inconsistencies which tolly pro- 
duces in the human mind, there has often been ob* 
served a manifest and striking contrariety hetweln 
the life of an author and his Vr tings, . J ohjyscw. 


APPEARANCE, AIR. ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE signifies the thing 
that appears or the manner of appearing. 
AIR, v. Air \ manner . ASPECT, in 
Latin aspectus , from aspicio to look 
upon, signifies the thing mat is looked 
upon or seen. 

Appearance is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. The whole external 
form, figure, or colours, whatever is visi- 
ble to the eye, is its appearance : air is 
a particular appearance of any object as 
far as it is indicative of its quality or 
condition; an air of wretchedness or 
poverty : aspect is the partial appear- 
ance of a body as it presents one of its 
sides to view; a gloomy or cheerful 
aspect . It is not safe to judge of either 
persons or things altogether by appear - 
ances : the appearance and reality are 
often at variance: the appearance of 
the sun is that of a moving body, but 
astronomers assert that it has no motion 
round the earth : there are particular 
towns, habitations, or rooms which have 
always an air of comfort, or the con- 
trary : this is a sort of appearance the 
most to be relied on : politicians of a 
certain stamp are always busy in judg- 
ing for the future from the aspect of 
affairs ; but their predictions, like those 
of astrologers who judge from the aspect 
of the heavens, frequently turn out to 
the discredit of the prophet. 

The hero answers with the respect due to the 
beautiful appearance she made. Steklk. 

Some who had the most assuming air went directly 
of themselves to error without expecting a conductor. 

Parnell. 

Her motions were steady and composed, and her 
aspect serious but cheerful; her name was Patience. 

Addison. 

APPEASE, CALM, PACIFY, QUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE, v . To allay . CALM, 
in French calmer , from afmus bright 
signifies to make bright. PACIFY 
in Latin pacijico , compounded of pax 
and facio 9 signifies to make peace or 
peaceable. QUIET, in French quiet f 
Latin quietus , from auies rest, signifies 
•to put to rest. STILL signifies to make 
Mill. 

To appease is to remove great agita- 
tion ; to calm is to bring into a tranqui’ 
state. The wind is appeased; the sea 
is calmed . With reganl to persons, it is 
necessary to appease those who are in 
transports of passion, and to calm those 
who are in trouble, anxiptv nr nnnw- 
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bension. Appease respects matters of 
force or violence, calm those of in- 
quietude and distress : one is appeased 
by a submissive behaviour, and calmed 
by the removal of danger. Pacify cor- 
responds to appease , and quiet to calm : 
in sense they are the same, but in ap- 
plication they differ ; appease and calm 
are used only in reference to objects of 
importance ; pacify and quiet to those 
of a more familiar nature : the uneasy 
humours of a child are pacified, or its 
groundless fears are quieted . Still is 
a loftier expression than any of the 
former terqis; serving mostly for the 
grave or poetic style : it is an onomato- 
peia for restraining or putting to silence 
that which is noisy and boisterous. 

A lofty city by my hand is rais’d, 

Pygmalion punish'd, and my lord appeased. 

Dhyde n. 

All powerful harmony, that can assuage 
And calm the sorrows of the frenzied wretch. 

Marsh. 

My breath can still the winds, 

(Jncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea. 

And stop the floods of heaven. Beaumont. 

APPLAUSE, ACCLAMATION. 

APPLAUSE, from the Latin ap- 
pfaudo , signifies literally to clap or 
stamp the feet to a thing. ACCLA- 
MATION, from acclamo , signifies a 
crying out to a thing. 

These terms express a public demon- 
stration ; the former by means of a 
noise with tlie«hands or feet ; the latter 
by means of shouts and cries : the 
former being employed as a testimony 
of approbation ; the latter as a sanction, 
or an indication of respect. An actor 
looks for ajplause ; a speaker looks 
for acclamation. What a man does 
calls forth applause , but the person 
himself is mostly received with accla- 
mations . At the hustings popular 
speeches meet with applause , and fa- 
vourite members are greeted with loud 
acclamations . 

Amidst the loud applauses of the shore, 

Cyu# outstripp’d the rest aud sprung before. 

Dryden. 

* When this illustrious person (the Duke ot 
Murlbro’) touched on the shore, ho was received l>y 
tlie acclamations of the people. Steele. 

TO APPOINT, ORDER, PRESCRIBE/ 
ORDAIN. 

APPOINT, v, To allot. ORDER, 
in French ordre , Latin ordino to ar- 
range, dispose, ordo order, Greek opx°c 
a raw of trees, which is the symbol of 


order. PRESCRIBE, in Latin pre - 
scribo , compounded of pro? before, *md 
scribo to write, signifies to draw a line 
for a person. ORDAIN is a variation 
of order . 

To appoint is either the act of an 
equal or superior : we appoint a meet- 
ing with any one at a given time and 
place; a king appoints his ministers. 
To order is the act of one invested with 
a partial authority : a customer order's 
a commodity from his tradesman : a 
master gives his orders to his servant. 
To prescribe is the act of one who is 
superior by virtue of his knowledge : a 
physician prescribes to his patient. To 
ordain is an act emanating from the 
highest authority : kings and councils 
ordain ; but their ordinances must be 
conformable to what is ordained by the 
Divine Being. Appointments are made 
for the convenience of individuals oi 4 
communities ; but they may be altered 
or annulled at the pleasure of the con- 
tracting parties. Orders are dictated 
by the superior only, but they presup- 
pose a discretionary obligation on the 
part of the individual to whom they are 
given. Prescriptions are binding on 
none but such as voluntarily atlmit their 
authority ; but ordinances leave no 
choice to those on whom they are im- 
posed to accept or reject them : the 
ordinances of man are not Jess binding 
than those of God, so long a9 they do not 
expressly contradict the divine law. 

Appointments are kept, orders exe- 
cuted or obeyed, prescriptions followed, 
ordinances submitted to. It is a point 
of politeness or honour, if not of direct 
moral obligation, to keep the appoint- 
ments which we have made. Interest 
will lead men to execute* the orders 
which they receive in the course of 
business : duty obliges them to obey 
th o orders of their superiors. It is a 
nice matter to prescribe to another 
without hurting his pride; this prin- 
ciple leads men often to regard the 
counsels of their best friends as prescrip- 
tions : with children it is an unques- 
tionable diifcy to follow the prescriptions 
of those whose ago, station, or expe- 
rience, authorize them to prescribe. 
God has ordained [ all things for. our 
good ; it rests with ourselves to submit 
to his ordinances and be happy. 

Majeitta months 

t out with him to their appointed race. Dry den. 

The whole course of thing* ia so ordered, that we 
slither by an irregular and precipitate education 
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become men too soon ; nor by a fond and trifling in- 
dulgence be suffered to continue children for ever. 

• Blair. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in liis Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a 
poem or a prospect, where lio particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtle disquisitions. Addison. 

It was perhaps ordained by Providence to hinder 
ns from tyrannizing over one another, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance as to cause by 
bis retirement or death any chasm in the world. 

Johnson. 

TO APPRAISE, OR APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE, ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE, APPRECIATE, from 
upprecio and appreciatus, participle of 
apprecio , compounded of ap or ad and 
pretium a price, signifies to set a price 
or value on a thing. ESTIMATE 
comes from estimatus , participle of 
estimo to value. To ESTEEM is a 
variation of estimate . 

* Appraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense, for setting a 
value on anything according to relative 
circumstances ; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn appraiser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles, and their saleable property; 
the characters of men are appreciated 
by others when their good and bad 
qualities are justly put in a balance. 

The things arc not sold, they arc only appraised. 

Blackstone. 

To the finishing of bis course, let cvfcry one direct 
bis eye ; and let him now appreciate life according to 
the value it will be found to have when summed up 
at the close. Bt.aiu. 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation ; to esteem 
any thing is to judge its actual and 
intrinsic value. Estimate is used either 
in a propertor a figurative acceptation ; 
esteem only in a moral sense : the ex- 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gains by trade, are estimated at a certain 
sum ; the estimate may he too high or 
too low : the moral worth of men is often 
estimated above or below the reality, 
according to the particular bias of the 
estimator ; but there are individuals of 
such* an unquestionable wofth that they 
need only to be known in order to be 
esteemed 

The extent of the trade of the Greeks, how highly 
soever it muy have been estimated iu ancient tynes, 
was In proportion to tbe low condition of their 
marine. Robertson. 

If a lawyer were to be esteemed only as he ugss 
his parts in contending for justice, and were imme- 
diately despicable when he appeared in a pause 
which he could not but know whs an unjust qne, 
how honourable would his character be ! Stxele, 


TO APPREHEND, CONCEIVE, SUP 
POSE, IMAGINE. 

To APPREHEND, from the Latin 
ad and prehendo , signifies to take into 
the mind. CONCEIVE, from the 
Latin con and capio , to take together, 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
SUPPOSE, from the Latin suppono , 
to put one thing in the place of another. 
IMAGINE, from imago , to have an 
image or figure of any thing in Ihe 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind ; thus we may appre- 
hend any object that we hear or see : to 
conceive is to form an idea in the mind, 
as to conceive the idea of' doing any 
thing, to conceive a design. 

Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or little 
sensoriums by which they apprehend the presence, 
and perceive tbe actions, of a lew objects thut lie con- 
tiguous to them. Addison. 

He first conceives, then perfects his design 

As a mere instrument iu hands divine. Cowfer. 

Apprehending is the first effort of the 
thinking faculty : conceiving is the act 
of a more matured understanding ; the 
former belongs to children as well as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
to grown persons. Apprehending is 
performed by the help of the senses ; we 
may be quick or dull of apprehension . 
Conceiving is performed by reflection 
and combination ; we may conceive pro- 
perly or improperly. 

Park night, that from tlvc eye his function takes. 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes. 

Siiakspeare. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all we have ever seen, that although we can 
easily conceive it as possible, yet our speculations 
upon it must be geuerul and confused. Johnson. 

That of which we can have no sensible 
impression is not to be apprehended , 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceived . 

Wo must be content to know that the Spirit of 
God is present with us, by the effects which he pro 
duceth in us. Our outward senses are too gross to 
apprehend him. Addison. 

It is not in the power of imagination to conceive 
the fenrftil effects of Omnipotence incensed. * 

Addison. 

1 To apprehend and to conceive arc 
applied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are applied to things which 
may exist only in the infkgination ; but 
the former being drawn from that which 
is real may be probable or improbable 
according to circumstances, the latter 
being the peculiar act of the iroagina- 
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Lion, more commonly exists in the ima- 
gination only. 

It can scarce be supposed that the mind is more 
rigorous when we sleep tlmn when we wake. 

' llAWKKSWOHTIf. 

It is a mistake to imagine that creeds were at first 
intended to teach in full and explicit terms all tlial 
should be believed by Christians. Wats bland. 

These terms are all employed to denote 
one's opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters with a like distinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 
of belief, the having the least idea of the 
presence of a thing. 

Nothing is a misery 

Unless our weakness apprehend it so. Shakspeare. 

A man is said to conceive that on 
which he forms a direct opinion. 

This great fundamental truth, mi established or 
unawakeiied in the minds of men, is, I conceive, X ho 
real source and support of all our infidelity. Youno. 

What one supposes may admit of a 
doubt, it is frequently only conjectural. 

It is there supposed, that all our infidels, whatever 
scheme, for argument's sake and to keep themselves 
n countenance, they patronize, are betrayed into 
their deplorable error by some doubt of their immor- 
tality at the bottom. Youno, 

Wliat one imagines may be altogether 
improbable or impossible; and that which 
sunnot be imagined may be too impro- 
vable to admit of being believed. 

The Earl of Rivers did not imagine there could 
•xist, iu a human form, a mother that would ruin licr 
nvn son without enriching lierself. Johnson. 

TO APPREHEND, FEAR, DREAD. 

To APPREHEND (v. To apprehend , 
conceive ) signifies to have an idea of 
danger in one's mind without neces- 
sarily implying any sentiment of fear. 
FEAR, in Saxon /? hrt, Latin pavor, and 
Greek 0pt<r<rw to shudder, expresses the 
sentiment in a greater or less degree. 
DREAD, in Latin territo , and Greek 
Tapaffaw to trouble, expresses the high- 
est degree of fear. 

What is possible may be appre- 
hended ; we may apprehend a change 
in the weather, or that an accident will 
take place by the way. What is pro- 
bable may be feared : we may fear the 
consequences of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, produces 
dread. 

Our natural sense of right and wrong produces an 
^prehension of merited punishment when we have 
commuted a crime. Blair. 

That which is feared may sometimes he avoided ; 
>nt that which is regretted to-day may be regretted 
• am to-morrow > JoimaoN. 


All men think nil nym mortal hut themselves 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fnte , 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sadden 
dread. Youko. 

Apprehend is said only of things. 
Fear and dread are also applied to per- 
sons with tho like distinction : fear is i\ 
salutary sentiment ; it is the sentiment 
of a child towards a parent or instructor : 
dread , as towards a follow-creature, is 
produced by harshness and oppression, 
but in regard to our Maker is produced 
by the consciousness of guilt. 

They a:c universally feared und respected. 

Buy done. 

Iutomb’d my /ear of death 1 and every fear. 

The dread of every evil, but thy frown. Youno 


APPROACH, ACCESS, ADMITTANCE. 

APPROACH, compounded of ap or 
ad, and pro a eh, in French procha 
near, Latin proxitnus nearest, signifies 
near to, that is coming near to. AC- 
CESS, in Latin accessus, from ac or 
ad, and cedo to go, is properly going to. 
ADMITTANCE, v. Admittance . 

Approach signifies the coming near 
or towards an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and 
admittance are finished acts ; access is 
the coming to, that is as close to an 
object as is needful ; and admittance is 
the coming into any place, or into the 
presence or society of any person. Ap- 
proach expresses simply the act of 
drawing near, but access and admit- 
tance comprehend in their signification 
the liberty and power of coming to or 
into : an approach may he quick or 
slow, an access easy or difficult, an ad- 
mittance free or exclusive. 

* 

II is service? in the eighty-eighth is notoriously 
known, when, at the first news of the Spaniards’ ap- 
proach, he towed at a cable with his own hands to 
draw out the harbour-bound ships into the sea. 

Fui.t.er. 

When we are wrong’d and would unfold our griefs. 
We are denied access unto his person. Shakspeark. 

As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to 
those of the sight, I take it for a peculiar happiness 
that I hove always had au easy and famiii.ir admit- 
tance to the fair sex. Tatlkk. 

* 

Approach may sometimes be taken 
fur a road or way of approach , which 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms/# as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. 

Tha approach to Messina is the finest that can bo 
imagined. 

Access is used only in its proper sense 
for tne act of persons ; approach and 
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admittance are employed figuratively, 
%» the approach of winter, age, &p., or 
the approach to immorality, in the 
sense or coming near to it in similitude, 
the admittance of thoughts into the 
mind. 

There is no approach to nn invasion of tins divine 
attributes in the mvucution of saints, but X think it 
is will- worship and presumption. John son. 

In the difficulties of business and great affairs, 
such an uuintermitted and unshaken perseverance, 
os if lie never tasted whut it was to indulge in his 
own esse, or the pleasures of conversation ; and yet 
in the entertainments of conversation such an open- 
taking agreeableuess, as if no thoughts of business 
could ever find admittance . 

Preamble to Lord Cadooan's 
Patent or Peerage, 

TO APPROACH, APPROXIMATE. 

APPROACH, v . Approach. AP- 
PROXIMATE, compounded of ap and 
proximus to come nearest or next, sig- 
nifies either to draw near or bring near. 
To approach is intransitive only; a 
person approaches an object. To ap- 
proximate is both transitive and intran- 
sitive ; a person approximates two ob- 
jects to each other. 

Lambs push at those that approach them with 
their horn* before the first budding of a horn 
appears. Addison. 

Shakspeare approximates tlio remote and far. 

Johnson. 

To approach denotes simply the 
moving of an object towards another, 
but to ajvproximate denotes the gradual 
moving of two objects towards each 
other : that which approaches may come 
into immediate conjunction ; but bodies 
may approximate for some time before 
they form a junction, or may never form 
a j unction. An equivocatio u approaches 
to a lie. Minds approximate by long 

intercourse. 

• 

Comets, in their approaches towards the earth, 
are imagined to cause diseases, faiuiucu, and oilier 
such li;\0 judgments of God. Dekham. 

Tile approximations and recesses of some of the 
little stars 1 speak of, suit not with the observations 
of some very ancient astronomers. JDkkuam. 

fO APPROPRIATE, USJJRP, ARRO- 
GATE, ASSUME, ASCRIBE. 

* APPROPRIATE, itj French appro- 
prier , compounded of ap or ad and pro- 
priatas , participle of proprio an old 
verb, and proprius proper or own, sig- 
nifies to make one's own. USURP, in 
French usurper , Latin usurpo t from 
usus use, is a frequentative of utor , sig- 
nifying to make use of as if it wertf one s 
own. ARROGATE, in Latin arro- 
gafue, participle of arrogo , signifies to 


APPROPRIATE. 

ask or claim for one's self. ASSUME 
in French assumer , Latin assumo , com- 
pounded of as or ad and sumo to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. AS- 
CRIBE, in Latin ascribo, compounded 
of as or ad and scribo to write, signifies 
here to write down to one's pwn account. 

The idea of taking something to one's 
self by an act of one’s own is common 
to all these terms. To appropriate is 
to take to one’s self with or without 
right ; to usurp is to take to one’s self by 
violence or in violation of right. Ap- 
propriating is applied in its proper sense 
to goods in possession ; usurping is pro- 
perly applied to power# titles, rights. 
Individuals appropriate whatever comes 
to their hands which they use as their 
own ; they usurp power when they ex- 
ercise the functions of government with- 
out a legitimate sanction. 

Natural reason suggested, that he who could first 
declare his intention of appropriating any thing In 
his own use, and actually took it into possession, 
should thereby gain the absolute property of it. 

Blackstone. 

The usurpation which, in order to subvert ancient 
institutions, lias destroyed ancient principles, will 
hold power by arts similar to those by which it lias 
acquired it. Buhkk. 

These words may be applied in the 
same sense to moral or spiritual objects. 

To themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promis'd alike and giv’n 
To ull believers. Milton. 


If.iny passion has so much usurped our under- 
standing us not to suffer us to enjoy advantages w illi 
the moderation prescubed by reason, it is not too 
late to apply this remedy: when we find oursehes 
sinking under sorrow, we may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our condition, utid the folly of la- 
menting t!.at from which, if it had stated a little 
longer, we should ourselves have been tukeu aw ay. 

Johnson. 

Arrogate , assume , and ascribe , de- 
note the taking to one’s self, but do 
not, like appropriate and usurp, imply 
taking from another. Arrogate is a 
more violent action than assume , and 
assume than ascribe. Arrogate, and 
assume are employed either in the 
proper or figurative sense, ascribe only 
in the figurative sense. We arrogate 
distinctions, honours, and titles; we 
assume names, rights, and privileges. 
In the moral sense we arrogate preenii' 
nence, assume importance, ascribe merit. 
To arrogate is a species of moral usurp 
ation; it is always accompanied will 
haughtiness and contempt for others 
that is arrogated to oue’s self to whirl 
cne has not the smallest title : an arro 
gant tem per is one of the most odiow 
features in the human character ; it is 1 
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compound of folly and insolence. To notes the person concerned in buildings, 
assume is a species of moral appropri - who causes the structure of houses, either 
ation; its objects are of a less serious by his money or bis personal service. * 

nature than those of arrogating, and A ~ — 1 -* A -'- t J 

it does less violence to moral propriety : 
we may assume in trifles, we arrogate 
only in important matters. To ascribe 
is oftener an act of vanity than of injus- 
tice : many men may be entitled to the 
merit which they ascribe to themselves ; 
but by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 


It very seldom happens that a man is slow enough 
in assuming the character of a husband, or a woman 
quick euougli in condescending to that of a wife. 

# Steele. 

After having thu9 ascribed due honour to birth 
and parentage, I must, however, take uotice of those 
who arrogate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account. Addison. 

Sometimes we ascribe to ourselves the merit of 
good qualities, which, if jueily considered, should 
vover us with shame. * Cuaio. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance 
as a disposition, is alwa) s taken in a bad 
sense : the former is always dictated by 
the most preposterous pride ; the latter 
is associated with every unworthy qua- 
lity. Assumption as an action varies in 
its character according circumstances ; 
it may be either good, bad, or indif- 
ferent : it is justifiable in certain exi- 
gencies to assume a command where 
there is no one eUe able to direct ; it is 
often a matter of indifference what name 
a person assumes who does so only in 
conformity to the will of another ; but it 
is always bad to assume a name as a 
mask to impose upon others. As a dis 
position assumption is always bad, but 
still not to the same degree as arro- 
gance . An arrogant man renders him- 
self intolerable to society : an assuming 
man makes himself offensive : arro- 
gance is the characteristic of men ; as- 
sumption is peculiar to youths : an arro- 
gant man can be humbled only by silent 
contempt ; an assuming youth must be 
checked by the voice of authority. 

Humility is expressed by the stunpitig and bond- 
ing of the head, arrogance when it is lifted up, or as 
we say tossed up. Dryden. 

This makes him overforward in business, assuming 
iu conversation, und peremptory in answers. 


ARCHITECT, BUILDER. 
ARCHITECT, from architecture, in 


An architect is an artist, employed 
only to form the plans for large build- 
ings ; a builder is a simple tradesman, 
or even workman, who builds common 
dwelling houses. ^ 

Rome will bear witness that the English arVila 
nre as supeiior in taleuts as they are in numbers to 
those of all nations besides. 1 reserve the mention 
of her architects ns a separate slass. Cumberland. 

With his randy money, the builder, mason, and 
carpenter, are enabled to make their market of gen- 
tlemen in his neighbourhood who inconsiderately 
employ them, Steele, 




O ARGUE, DISPUTE, DEBATE. 

ARGUE, in Latin arguo , from tho 
Greek apyog clear, manifest, signifies to 
make clear, that is by adducing reasons 
or proofs. DISPUTE, in French dis- 
putes Latin duputo, compounded of 
dis and puto, signifies to think diffe- 
rently i in an extended sense, to assert , 
a different opinion. DEBATE, in 
French debat tre, compounded of the 
intensive syllable de and battre to beat 
or fight, signifies to contend for and 
against. 

To argue is to defend one's self ; to 
dispute , to oppose another ; to debate , to 
dispute in a formal manner. To argue 
on a subject is to explain the reasons or 
proofs in support of an assertion; to 
argue with a person is to defend a po- 
sition against him < to dispute a thing is 
to advance objections against a position ; 
to dispute with a person is to start ob- 
jections against his positions, to attempt 
to refute them : a debate is a disputa- 
tion held by many. To argue does not 
necessarily suppose a conviction on the 
part of the arguer that what he defends 
is true, nor a real difference of opinion 
in his opponent ; for som£ men have 
such an itching propensity for an argu- 
ment that they will attempt to prove 
what nobody denies : to dispute always 
supposes an opposition to some person, 
but not a sincere opposition to the thing ; 
for we may dispute that which we do 
not deny, for the sake of holding a 
dispute with one who is of different sen- 
timents : t® debate presupposes a mul- 
titude of clashing or opposing opinions. 
Men of manv wnrrls mrsme for the saka 
of talking ; . men of ready tongues di& - 
a. .i t - parliar 


L : Uin architeptus , from architectural yule lor uie sake of victory : In parlia- 
Greek apxtrtKTovucri , compounded of men t men often debate lor the sake of 
a PX° C the chief, and rexvij art or' con- i|pposing the rulip [g*nar if B m.. f rom . sua 
trivance, signifies the chiof of contrivers, other motive than the love of truth . 
BUILDER, from the verb to build, de- Ofgood and evil much they argued then. Miliom. 
' 1 ' * Q 2 
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Thus Rodmond, train'd by this unhnllow'd cn*w. 

The sacred social passions never knew; 
pnskiird to argue, in dispute yet louil, 

Bold without caution, without honours p v ond. 

FALCON KU. 

The murmur ceased: then from his lofty throne 
'Hie king invok’d the gods, and thus begun : 

T Vi i sli, ye Latins, vvliat ye now debate 

Had been resolv’d before it was too late. Drtden. 

^TtO ARGUE, EVINCE, PROVE. 

ARGUE, v. To argue , dispute . 
EVINCE, in Latin evinco , com- 
pounded of vinco to prove or make out, 
and e forth, signifies to bring to light, 
to make to appear clear. PROVE, in 
French prouver , in Latin probo , from. 
probus good, signifies to make good, ot 
make to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the 
idea of evidence, lmt with gradations: 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
the highest degree. A To argue is to 
serve as an indication amounting to 
probability ; to evince denotes an indi- 
cation so clear as to remove doubt ; to 
prove marks an evidence so positive as 
to produce conviction^ It argues a want 
of candour in any man to conceal circum- 
stances in his statement which are any- 
wise calculated to aifect the subject in 
question : the tenourof a person's conver- 
sation may evince the refinement of his 
mind and the purity of his taste: when 
we see men sacrificing their peace of 
mind and even their integrity of cha- 
racter to ambition, it proves to us how 
important it is even in early life to check 
this natural and in some measure lau- 
dable, but still insinuating and dan- 
gerous passion. 

It is not the being singular, but being singular for 
something, that argues either extraordinary endow- 
ments of nature or benevolent intentions to mankind, 
which draws the admiration and esteem of the world. 

• Bkrkkj.ey. 

Tlio nature of the soul itself, und particularly its 
immateriality, lias, I think, been evinced almost to u 
demonstration. Addison. 

What object, what event the moon beneath, 

Hut argues or endears an alter-sceue ? 

To reason proves, or weds it to desire? Yon no. 

ARGUMENT, REASON, PROOF. 

ARGUMENT, from argue (v. To 
argue), signifies cither tire thing that 
argues , or that which is brought forward* 
in arguing, * RE ASONr-in-F gone h 
- raison, .Latin ratio, from ratus, par- 
ticiple of rear to think, signifies the 
thing thought or believed in support of 
eome other thing. PROOF, fromtto 
prove (v, To argue), signifies the thing 
lhat proves, « 


eAUISE. 

An argument serves for defence ; a 
reason for justification ; a proof for con- 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of an nypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons are assigned in matters of belief 
and practice; proofs are collected to 
ascertain a fact. 

When the arguments press equally on both sides 
in matters that are indifferent to us, the safest me- 
thod is to give up ourselves to neither. Addison. 

The reasons with his friend’s experience join'd, 
Encourag’d much, but more disturb’d his mind. 

JDhyden. 

One. snul in both, whereof good proof 

This day afl’ords. Milton. 

Arguments are either strong or weak ; 
reasons solid or futile ; proofs clear aiul 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
confute an argument , overpower a rea- 
son, ffrnl invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wishes to defend Christianity will be in 
no want of arguments : the believer 
need never be at a loss to give a reason 
for the hope that is in him ; but through- 
out the whole of Divine Revelation there 
is no circumstance that is substantiated 
with such irrefragable proofs as the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 

This, before revelation had enlightened the world, 
was the very best argument for a future state. 

Attkubcby. 

Virtue ami vice are not arbitrary things. but,tlim’ 
is a natural and eternal rmsun for that goodness und 
virtue, and against vice and wickedness. JL'im.otson, 

Are there (still more ama/.iug!) who resist 
The rising thought, who smother in its birth 
The glorious truth, who struggle to be brutis? 

Who fight the proofs of immortality ? You no. 

TO ARISE, OR RISE, MOUNT, AS- 
CEND, CLIMB, SCALE. 

ARISE, or RISE, in Saxon arisart , 
Gothic reisen , &c., to travel, signifying 
to move in any direction, is here taken 
for an upward motion. ASCEND, in 
Latin ascendo , compounded of ad and 
scando, signifies to climb up towards a 
point. CLIMB, in German hlimmen , 
which is probably connected with klam - 
mar a hook, signifies to rise by a hook. 
SCALE, in French escalader, Italian 
scalar e t Latin scala a ladder, signifies 
to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is common 
to all these terms ; arise is used only in 
the sense of simply getting up, hut tise 
is employed to express a continued mo- 
tion upward: a person arises from his 
seat or his bed ; a bird rises in the air ; 
the silver of the barometer rises : the 
three first of these terms convey a gra- 
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ilation in their sense ; to arise or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mount , and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend : 
a person rises from his seat, moutits a 
hill, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and rise are intransitive only ; the rest 
are likewise transitive : we rise from a 
point, we mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mount and ascend something : an 
air balloon rises when it first leaves the 
ground ; it mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight ; but if it ascends 
too high, it endangers the life of the 
aerial adventurer. Climb and scale ex- 
press a species of rising : to climb is to 
rise step by step, by clinging to a cer- 
tain body ; to scale is to rise by. an esca- 
lade, or species of ladder, employed in 
mounting tho walls of fortified towns, 
trees and mountains are climbed; walls 
are scaled. 

Tli' inspected entrails could no fates foretell. 

Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise . Duydk.w 

To contradict them, see nil nature rise! 

Wlmt object, what event the muon beneath, 

Hut argues or endears au after scene ? YoVNQ. 

At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

IJig witli destruction. Duyokx. 

We view a rising laud like distant clouds ; 

The mountain tops eoiiflrm the pleasing sight, 

And curling smoke usiwiding from their height. 

Djiyukn. 

While you (itlasl that I should And it so), 

'I'd shun my sight, your native soil forego. 

And climb the lVo/.eu Alps, and tread tho eternal 
snow. PllYDEM. 

Hut bra' e Messapus, Neptune’s warlike son, 
lhoke down the palisades, the trendies won. 

And loud lor ladders calls, to sc lie the town. 

Duydek 

TO A. RISE, OR RISE, PROCEED, ISSUE, 
SPRING, FLOW, KM AN ATE. 

To ARISE, V. To arise. PRO- 

CEED, in Latin proccdo, that is pro 
and cedo to go, signifies to go forth. 
ISSUE, in French issue, comes from 
the JLatin isse or ivisse , infinitive of eo 
go, and the Hebrew itza to go out. 
SPRING, in German spr ingen, comes 
from rinnen to run like water, and is 
connected with the-Greek fipuuv to pour 
out. FLOW, in Saxon fleowan , low 
German flogan, high German fltessen , 
Latin fi uo, &c., all connected with the 
Greek 0\i/w or fi\v£w, which is an ono- 
matopeia expressing the murmur of 
waters. EMANATE, in Latin ema- 
mtus, participle of emano , compounded 
of mono to How, from the Hebrew mim 
ant * Chaldee min waters, expressing the 


The idea of dne object coming out qf 
another is expressed by all these terms, 
but they differ in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise , as the mist which arises out of the 
sea : what comes forth as an eftect, or 
comes forth in a particular manner, is 
said to proceed; thus the light proceeds 
from a certain quarter of the heavens, or 
from a certain part of a house: wliat 
conies out from a small aperture is said 
to issue; thus perspiration issues through 
the pores of the skin : water issues some- 
times from the sides of rocks : what 
comes out in a sudden or quick manner, 
or comes from some remote source, is 
said to spring ; thus blood springs from 
an artery which is pricked ; water 
springs up out of the earth : what comes 
out in quantities or in a stream is said to 
flow ; thus blood flows from a wound : 
to emanate is a species of flowing by a 
natural operation, when bodies send 
forth, or seem to send forth, particles of 
their own composition from themselves ; 
thus light emanates from the sun. 

From roots hard hazels, and from scions rise 
Tall ash, ami taller oak llial mates the skies. 

DjIYDE.V. 

Teach me the various labours of the moon. 

And whence proceed the eclipses of the sun. 

Dr. YDKtt. 

As when some huntsman with a flying spear 
From the blind thicket wounds a stalely deer* 

Down his clelt side while fresh the blood distils, 
lie bounds aloft and scuds from hills to hills. 

Till, life’s warm vapour issuing through the wound. 
Wild mountain wolves the lamtiug beast surround. 

Pors:. 

Great floods haveyfenew 

From simple sources. Shaksi’Eake. 

So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the 
leaves. » Mti.ton* 

The sun is the eye of the world, and he is indif- 
ferent to the Negro or the cold Ilussiati; but the 
flexures of the heaven aud the earth, the conve- 
nience of abode, aud the approaches to the north or 
south, respectively change the emamtions of his 
beams. t Jehkmy Tayi.ok, 

This distinction in the signification of 
these terms is kept up in their moral ac- 
ceptation, where the idea of one thing 
originating from another is common to 
them all ; but in this case arise is a ge- 
neral term, which simply implies the 
coming into existence; proceed con- 
veys aft so the idea of a progressive move- 
ment into existence. Every object 
therefore may be said to arise out of 
whenever produces it ; but it proceeds 
from it only when it is gradually pro- 
duced : evils are continually arising in 

1 ... — - <Vhinl* thnra i . 1 nn 
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specific remedy : in complicated disorders 
it is not always possible to say precisely 
from what the complaint of ihe patient 
proceeds. Issue is seldom used but in 
application to sensible objects ; yet we 
may say, in conformity to the original 
meaning, that words issue from the 
mouth : the idea of the distant source or 
Origin is kept up in the moral applica- 
tion of the term spring , when we say 
that actions spring from a generous or 
corrupt principle * the idea of a quantity 
and a stream is preserved in the moral 
use of the terms Jiow and emanate; but 
the former may be said of that which is 
not inherent in the body ; the latter re- 
spects that only which forms a compo- 
nent part of the body : God is the spring 
whence all our blessings fiow ; all au- 
thority emanates from God. who is the 
supreme source of all tilings: theolo- 
gians, when speaking of God, say that 
the Son emanates from the Father, and 
the liuly Giiost from tiie Father and 
the Sou, and that grace Jlows upon us 
incessantly from the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of Divine mercy. 

The givatest misfortunes men full into arise from 
themselves. Stkki-e. 

But whence proceed these hopes, or whence tins 
dread. 

If nothiug really can affect the dead ? Jenyns. 

As light and heat Ji»v' from the sun as tlieir centre, 
so bliss uml joy jluiv from the Deity. Bi.aik. 

Providence is the great sanctuary to the afflicted 
who mat uiaiu their integrity ; utid often there has 
issued from this sanctuary me must seasonable re- 
lief. Blaik. 

All from utility this law approve. 

As every private bliss muai sj» ing from social love, 

JhNYNS. 

As iu the next world so in this, the only solid 
blessings are uwmg to the goodness ol the mind, not 
the external' the cupucity; friendship here is uu 
emanation hum the same source as beatitude there. 

I’ueE. 

ARMS, W KAPOKS. 

ARMS, from the Latin arma t is now 
properly used for instruments of offence, 
and never otherwise except by a poetic 
license of arms for armour ; but wea- 
pon, from the German wajj'en , may be 
used, either for an instrument of offence 
or defence. We say fire arms, but not 
fire weapons ; and weapons offensive or 
defensive, not arms offensive or # defen- 
sive. Arms likewise, agreeably to its 
origin, is employed for that only which 
is purposely made to be an instrument 
of offense ; weapon, according to its ex- 
tended and indefinite application, v» em- 
ploy ed for whatever mav. he accidentally 


ARROGANCE. 

are always arms; stones, brickbats, and 
pitchforks, and also the tongue or 
words, may be occasionally weapons. 

Louder, and yet more loud. 1 hear tlT ulurms 
Of Uumau cries, distinct uud clashing arms. 

Dll Y DEN, 

The cry of Talbot serves me for a swor.l ; 

For 1 have loaded me with mauy spoils. 

Using uo other weapon than his name. 

Shaesfeaue. 

ARMY, HOST. 

An ARMY is an organized body of 
armed men ; a HOST, from hostis an 
enemy, is propel ly a body of hostile men. 
An army is a limited body ; a host may 
be unlimited, and is therefore generally 
considered a very large body. 

No more applause would on ambition wait, 

Aud, luyiug wusie the world, be counted great; 

But oue gouil-natured aet more praises gain 
Thun armies overthrown and thousands slain. 

Jknyns. 

He it was whose guile, 

Stirr'd up with envy aud revenge, tleeeiv d 
The mother of mankind, what lime his pride 
Hud cusi h:in out of lie av 'n, with all his host 
Oi rebel uugels. Miltok. 

The word army applies only to that 
which has been formed by the rules of 
art for purposes of war : host has been 
extended in its application not only to 
bodies, whether of men or angels, that 
were assembled lor purposes of offence, 
but also in the figurative sense to what- 
ever rises up to assail. 

Yet true it is, survey we life around. 

Whole hosts of ills on eveiy bide are fouud. Jenyss. 

ARROGANCE, PRESUMPTION. 

ARROGANCE, in Flench arro- 
gance, Latin arrogantia , signifies the 
disposition to arrogate {V. To appro- 
priate). FREIS U M PTION , from pi e- 
sume , Lat iu preesumo, compounded of 
pro; before, and sumo to take or put, 
signifies the disposition to put one’s self 
forward. 

Arrogance is the act of the great; 
presumption that of the little: the 
arrogant man takes upon himself to 
be above others; the presumptuous 
man strives to be on a level with those 
who are above him. Arrogance is com- 
monly coupled with haughtiness; 
sumption with meanness: men uno 
gantly demand as a right the homage 
which has perhaps before been volun- 
tarily granted ; the Creature preswt'P 
tuously urraigns the conduct of th® 
Creator, and murmurs against the dis- 
pensations of his providence. 

I must confess 1 was very much surprised to sec 
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Thoy had formed themselves Into a body, and, with 
a great deal of arrogance, demanded tlio tint station 
in the column of knowledge; but the goddess, 
instead of complying with their request, clapped 
them into liveries. Addison. 

In the vanity and presumption of youth, it is com- 
mon to allege the consciousness of inuocence as a 
reason tor the contempt of censure. Hawkkswobth. 


ART, CUNNING, DECEIT. 

ART, in Latin ars y probably comes 
from the Greek aput to fit or dispose, 
Hebrew haresh to contrive, in which 
action the mental exercise of art prin- 
cipally consists. CUNNING is in 
Saxon caning , German kennend know- 
ing, in which sense the English word 
was formerly used. DECEIT, in Latin 
deceptum, participle of decipio or de and 
capio, signifies to take by surprise or 
unawares. 

Art implies a disposition of the mind 
to use circumvention or artificial means 
to attain an end * cunning marks the 
disposition to practise disguise in the 
prosecution of a plan : deceit leads to 
the practice of dissimulation and gross 
falsehood, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire. Art is the property of a lively 
mind ; canning of a thoughtful and 
knowing mind ; deceit of a:i ignorant, 
low, and weak mind. Art is practised 
often in self-defence ; as a practice 
therefore it is even sometimes justifiable, 
although not as a disposition : cunning 
has always self in view ; the cunning 
man seeks his gratification without re- 
gard to others ; deceit is often practised 
to the express injury of another; the 
drceitful mull adopts base means lor 
base ends. Animals practise art when 
opposed to their superiors in strength ; 
but they are not artful , as they have 
not that versatility of power winch they 
can habitually exercise to their own 
advantage like human beings ; animals 
may be cunning , in as much as they 
can by contrivance and concealment 
seek to obtain the object of their desire, 
out no animal is deceitful except mau : 
the wickedest and stupidest of men have 
the power and the will of deceiving and 
practising falsehood upon others, which 
is unknown to the brutes. 

It has been a sort of maxim that the greatest art 
is to conceal art{ but I know not how, among some 
people we meet their greatest cunning is to 
appear cunning . Stkklk. 

Cunning can in no circumstance Imaginable be a 
quality worthy a mau, except in his own defence, and 
merely to conceal himself from such as are so, and in 
u u wi««u ». » Steels. 
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Though thelivingjnan can wear a mask and carry 
on deceit, the dying Christian cannot counterfeit. 

CtJMBXBLANfi. 

ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL, compounded of art and 
full, marks the quality of being full of 
art (v. Art). ARTIFICIAL, in Latin 
artijicialis , from are and facio to do, 
signifies done with art. FICTITIOUS, 
in Latin ftetitius , from Jingo to feign, 
signifies the quality of being feigned. 

Artful respects what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship ; fictitious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or moral objects ; fictitious always for 
those that are moral : artful is opposed 
to what is artless , artificial to what is 
natural, fictitious to what is real: the 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed in 
an artful manner ; the hair itself may 
be artificial t a tale is artful which is 
told in a way to gain credit ; manners 
are artificial which do not seem to suit 
the person adopting them: a story is 
fictitious which has no foundation 
whatever in truth, and is the invention 
of the narrator. Children sometimes 
tell their stories so artfully as to impose 
on the most penetrating and expe- 
rienced. Those who have no character 
of their own are induced to take an arti- 
ficial character in order to put them- 
selves on a level with their associates. 
Beggars deal in fictitious tales of dis- 
tress in order to excite compassion. 

I was much surprised to see the ants’ nest which I 
had destroyed, very artfully repaired. Addison. 

If wc compare two nations in an equal state of ci- 
vilization, we may remark that where the greater 
fi ecdoin obtains, there the greater variety of artijirial 
wauls will obtain also. Cumberland. 

'Among the numerous stratagems by which pride 
endeavours to rucontmend folly to regard, there is 
scarcely one that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real clia>ucler 
by jmitious uppearuuces. Johnson. 

ARTICLE, CONDITION, TERM. 

ARTICLE, in French article , Latin 
articulus a joint or apart qf a member. 
CONDITION, in French condition , 
Latin conditio , from condo to build or 
form, signifies properly the thing framed. 
TERM, in French terme , Latin ter- 
minus a boundary, signifies the point to 
which one is fixed. 

These words agree m their applica- 
tion to matters of compact, or under* 
standing between man and man. Ar 
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tide and condition are used in both 
numbers ; terns only ift the plural in 
mis sense : the former may be used for 
any point individually ; the latter for all 
the points collectively: article is em- 
ployed for all matters which are drawn 
out in specific articles or pomts ; as the 
articles of an indenture, of a capitula - 
tion, or an agreement. Condition re- 
spects any point that is admitted as a 
ground of obligation or engagement: 
it is used for the general transactions of 
men, in which they reciprocally bind 
themselves to return certain equivalents. 
The word terms is employed in regard 
to mercantile transactions ; as the terms 
of any bargain, the terms of any agree- 
ment, the terms on which any thing is 
bought or sold. Articles are mostly 
voluntary , they are admitted by mutual 
agreement: conditions are frequently 
compulsory, sometimes hard ; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity : 
terms are dictated by interest or equity ; 
they are fair, or unfair, according to the 
temper of the parties; they are sub- 
mitted or agreed to. 

In the mean time they have ordered the prclimi- 
Uiiry tiesity to bo published, with observations <m 
each article, in outer to ipiiet the minds ol‘t ho people. 

* Ntki.le. 

Thu Trojan by his word is bouud to take 
Tuu same conuitiuns which himself did make. 

ilKYDSX. 

Those mountains fill’d with firs, that lower land, 
if you consent, tlic Trojans shall command ; 

Call’d iuto part of what is ours, and there, 

On lei ms agreed, the common couutiy share. 

DRYDKX. 

ARTIFICE, THICK, Fils ESSE, STRA- 
TAGEM. 

ARTIFICE, in French artifice , La- 
tin artifex^w artificer, and astern fucio 
to execute an art, signifies the perform- 
ance of an art. TRICK, in French 
/richer, German tnegen to deceive. 
FINESSE, a word directly imported 
from France with all the meaning 
attached to it, which is characteristic of 
the nation itself, means properly fine- 
ness; the word fin , fine, signifying in 
French, as well as in the northern lan- 
guages from which it is takln, subtlety 
or mental acumen. STRATAGEM, 
m French stratagems, from the Greek 
aTparrjyrifia and arpaTijysio to lead* an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote the exercise tf 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
Artifice is the generic term , the rest a*e 


specific : the former has likewise a par 
ticular use and acceptation distinct from 
the others ; it expresses a ready display 
of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difficulty, or securing 
to one's self an advantage. Trick m 
eludes in it more of design to gain some- 
thing for one's self, or to act secretly to 
the inconvenience of others : it is rather 
a cheat on the senses than the under- 
standing. Finesse is a species of arti- 
fice in which art and cunning are com- 
bined in the management of a cause : 
it is a mixture of invention, falsehood, 
and concealment. Stratagem is a dis- 
play of art iu plotting auocontriving, a 
disguised mode of obtaining ail end. 
Females who are not guarded by fixed 
principles of virtue and uprightness are 
apt to practise artifices upon their hus- 
bands. Men without honour, or an 
honourable means of living, arc apt to 
practise various tricks to impose upon 
others to their own advantage: every 
trade therefore is said to have its tricks ; 
and professions arc not entirely clear 
from this stigma, which has been 
brought upon them by unworthy mem- 
bers. Diplomatic persons have most 
frequent recourse to finesse. Military 
operations arc sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well- 
timed stratagems to surprise the enemy. 

Mortals, whose plcnsmcs are tlu-ir only cure, 

Fust wish to bo impos'd on, umllhun are; 

And, lost the fulsome arti/ire should fail. 
Themselves will hide its coarseness with a veil. 

CoWfEit 

Where men practise falsehood and show tricks 
with one another, there will be perpetual suspicions, 
evil surmisings, doubts, aud jealousies. South. 

Another can’t forgive the paltry arts 

15y which he make*, his way to shallow hearts— 

Mere pieces of finesse, traps for applause. 

Uui/kchill. 

One of the most successful stratagems whereby 
M ahomet became formidable, w as the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain iu 
battle should be immediately conveyed to that luxu- 
rious paiadise his wanton fancy had* invented. 

Steele. 

An artifice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is childish 
which only serves to deceive or amuse 
children. Stratagems are allowable not 
in war only ; the writer of a novel or a 
play may sometimes adopt a successful 
stratagem to cause the reader a surprise. 
Finesse is never justifiable; it carries 
with it too much of concealment and 
disingenuousness to be practised but for 
selfish and unworthy purposes. 
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Among the several artifices which arc put in prac- 
tice by the poets to All the minds of an audience 
with terror, the first place is due to thunder and 
lightning. Addison, 

On others practise thy Ligurian arts; 

The stratagems and tricks of little hearts 

Are lost on me. Drydkn. 

The king easily perceived a person of that plain- 
ness could not be guih y of those Ji nesses und Intrigues 
which were objected against him. C o x e . 

ARTIST, ARTISAN, ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. 

ARTIST is the practiser of the fine 
arts. ARTISAN the practiser of the 
vulgar arts. ARTIFICER, from ars 
and facto, one who does or makes ac- 
cording to art. MECHANIC, an artisan 
in a mechanic art. 

The artist ranks higher than the 
artisan ; the former requires intellectual 
refinement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
musician, painter, and sculptor, are ar- 
tists; the carpenter, the sign painter, 
and the blacksmith, are artisans . The 
artificer is an intermediate term betwixt 
the artist and the artisan : manufac- 
turers are artificers; and in an extended 
sense, any one who makes a thing by 
his contrivance is an artificer. The 
mechanic is that species of artisan who 
works at arts purely mechanical , in dis- 
tinction from those which contribute to 
the completion and embellishment of 
any objects ; on this ground a shoe- 
maker is a mechanic , but a common 
painter is a simple artisan . 

If e«er this couutry saw an ago of artUs, it is the 
present ; her painters, sculptors, and engravers, are 
now the only schools properly so called. 

CVMlIKRr.AND. 

The merchant, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their profit upou all the multiplied wants, comforts, 
and indulgences of civilized life. Cumukklakd. 

Man must bo in a certain degree the artificer of 
his own happiness ; the tools and materials may be 
put into his hands by the bounty of Providence, but 
.tin* workmanship must bo his own. Cumbehlaxd. 

The concurring assent of the world in preferring 
g ’Jit lemon to mechanics seems founded in that pre- 
ference which the rational part of our nature is euti- 
tlud to above the auimal. Uabtelett. 

TO ASCRIUK, IMPUTE, ATTRIBUTE. 

To ASCRIBE signifies here gene- 
rally to write or set down in one’s own 
mind to a person (v. To appropriate ), 
that is, to assign any tiling in one's 
estimate as the possession or the pro - 
perty of another, as to ascribe honour or 
power. To IMPUTE, from im or in 
and puto to think, is to form an 
estimate of a person ; as to impute 
motive to a ner son, to impute a tning 


to a person’s fqlly. To ATTRIBUTE, 
from at or dd and tribuo to bestow, is )u 
assign a thing as a cause ; as to attri- 
bute the loss of a vessel to the violence 
of the storm. 

Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty to kings ; 
serenity or mildness to princes ; excellence or per- 
fection to ambassadors; grace to ar-dibishops ; ho- 
nour to peers. Addi.-on 

Men, in their innovations, should follow the ex 
ample of time, which iuuovateth. but quietly and by 
degrees scarce to be perceived, for otherwise wlia 4 
is new, and unlookcd fur, ever mends some, and 
impairs others, and he that is hurt for a wrong im- 
putetli it to the author. Bacon. 

What is ascribed and imputed is 
mostly of a personal nature, either to 
honour or dishonour ; ascribe more fre- 
quently for the former, impute for the 
latter. In the doxology ol the church 
ritual, all honour, might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, are ascribed to the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity; men 
o fright minds cannot bear the slightest 
imputation on their honour; nor vir- 
tuous women the slightest imputation 
on their chastity. 

It b a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, and not to esteem ourselves 
upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
heaven, than the acquisition of our own prudence. 

• Addison. 

He must also do them the justice to declare, that 
most of the descriptions are his own, and their faults 
must bo imputed to him only. Sin W. Jones. 

Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavourable sense, and 
impute in a favourable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec- 
tion, and impute good as well as bad 
motives. 

When wc reflect on the divine nature, we ate so 
used and accustomed to imperfection iu ourselves 
that we cannot forbear iu some measure ascribing it 
to Him iu w hom there is no shadow of imperfection. 

* Addison. 

He performed always as good offices towards his 
old frieuds and all other peisons, as the iniquity of 
the time and the nature of the employment he was 
in would permit him to do; which kind of humanity 
could be imputed to very few. Clarendon. 

To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to attribute; but the former always 
refers to some characteristic of the 
person, and Uie latter, although applied 
to personal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

Wherever this expedient has failed, it is always 
ascribed to the want of faith in the person, not to 
any want of efficacy in the veil. Brydone. 

fThis was, in some measure, owing to the changes 
in the times in which he lived; -but is more 10 ae 
attributed to the instability of his character, which 
evy varied with the interests of his ambition. 

Gramoi*. 
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To ascribe is always to assign to 
stfme individual person ; but to attribute 
may either refer to no persons, or to 
none individually. Milton ascribes the 
first use of artillery to the devil : the 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed 
successively to many as the author ; the 
death of many persons may be attri- 
buted to intemperance. 

.The chnracters ill the poem are Do less imaginary 
than those in the episode, in which the invention is 
poetically ascribed to Mars, though i is certain the 
game was originally brought from Indtu. 

Sir W. Jones. 

Perhaps it may appear upon examination that the 
must polite ages are the least virtuous. This nmy 
be attributed to th«- folly of admitting wit and learn- 
ing as merit in themselves, without considering the 
application of them. Ste el e • 

TO ASK, BEG, REQUEST. 

ASK is in Saxon ascian,\ ow German 
esken, eschen. German heischen, Danish 
adske, Swedish aeska ; these in general 
signify to wish for, and are connected 
with the Greek at-ioca to think worthy. 
BEG is contracted from the word beggar, 
and the German begehren to desire vehe- 
mently. REQUEST, in Latin requi - 
situs, participle of requiro , is com- 
pounded. of re and quart) to seek or 
look after with indications of desire to 
possess. 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common idea 
comprehended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of ask , it is 
the generic term ; the other two are 
specific : we ask in begging and re- 
questing , but not vice versa. Asking 
is peculiar to no rank or station ; in 
consequence of our mutual dependence 
on each other, it is requisite for every 
man to ask m something of another: the 
master asks of the servant, the servant 
asks of the master ; the parent asks of 
the child ; the child asks of the parent. 
Begging marks a degree of dependence 
which is peculiar to inferiors in station: 
we ask for matters of indifference ; we 
beg that which we think is of import- 
ance : a child asks a favour of his 
parent ; a poor man begs the assistance 
of one who is able to uffortt it : that is 
asked for which is easily granted ; that 
is begged which is with difficulty ob- 
tained. To ask therefore requires no 
effort ; but to beg is to ask with impor- 
tunity. those who by merely asking 
find themselves unable to obtain what 
they wish, will have recourse to begging. 
As a*k sometime implies a demand, 
^md beg a vehemepce of desire, *or 


strong degree of necessity, politeness 
has adopted another phrase; which con- 
veys neither the imperiousness of the 
one, nor the urgency of the other ; this 
is the word request. Asking carries 
with it an air of superiority ; begging 
that of submission ; requesting has the 
air of independence and equality. Ask- 
ing borders too nearly on an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty ; begging 
imposes a constraint by making an 
appeal to the feelings ; requests leave 
the liberty of granting or refusing un- 
encumbered. It is the character of 
impertinent people to ask without con- 
sidering the circumstanccs.and situation 
of the person asked ; they seem ready 
to take without permission that which 
is asked, if it be not granted : selfish 
and greedy people beg with importunitv, 
and in a tone that admits of no refusaf , 
men of good breeding tender their re- 
quests with moderation and discretior ; 
they request nothing but what they are 
certain can be conveniently complied 
with. 

Let him pursue the promis'd Latian shore, 

A short delay is all I ash him now, 

A pause of grief, an interval from woe. Drydkn 

Hut we must beg our bread in climes unknown. 
Beneath the scorching or the frozen zone. Drydkn. 
But do not you my last request deny, 

With yon perfidious man your iut'rest try. Dryden. 

Ask is altogether exploded from polite 
life, although beg is not. We may beg 
a person's acceptance of any thing ; we 
may beg him to favour or honour us 
with his company ; but we can never 
talk of asking a person's acceptance, or 
asking him to do us an honour. Beg 
in such cases indicates a condescension 
which is sometimes not unbecoming, 
but on ordinary occasions request is 
with more propriety substituted in its 
place. 

TO ASK, OR ASK FOR, CLAIM, 
DEMAND. 

ASK, v. To ask , beg, CLAIM, in 
French claimer, Latin clamo to cry 
after, signifies to express an imperious 
wish for. DEMAND, in French de- 
m under, Latin demando , compounded 
of de and mando to order, signifies to 
call for imperatively. 

Ask, in the sense of beg , is confined 
to the expression of wishes oil the part 
of the osier , without involving any obli- 
gation on the part of the person asked ; 
ail granted in this case is voluntary, or 
complied with as a favour : but ask fir . 
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in the sense here taken* is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distinc- 
tions of society. Ask is here, as before, 
generic or specific ; claim and demand 
are specific : in its specific sense it con- 
veys a less peremptory sense than either 
claim, or demand . To ask for denotes 
simply the expressed wish to have what 
is considered as due ; to claim is to 
assert a right, or to make it known ; to 
demand is to insist on having, without 
the liberty of a refusal. Asking respects 
obligation in general, great or small ; 
claim respects obligations of import- 
ance. Asking for supposes a right not 
questionable; claim supposes a right 
hitherto unacknowledged ; demand sup- 
poses either a disputed right, or the 
absence of all right, and the simple 
determination to have: a tradesman 
asks for what is owed to him as circum- 
stances may require ; a person claims 
the property he has lost; people are 
sometimes pleased to make demands , 
the legality of which cannot be proved. 
What is lent must be asked for when it 
is wanted ; whatever has been lost and 
is found must be recovered by a claim ; 
whatever a selfish person wants, he 
strives to obtain by a demand , whether 
just or unjust. 

Virtue with them is only to abstain 
From all that nature asks, and covet puiu. 

Jexyns. 

My country claims me all, claims ev'ry passion 

Martyn. 

Even mountains, vales, 

And forests, seem impatient to den.ani 

The promis'd sweetness. Thomson. 

TO ASK, INQUIRE, QUESTION, IN- 
TERROGATE. 

ASK, v. To ask , beg . INQUIRE, 
Latin inquiro , compounded of in and 
queero , signifies to search alter. Q U h S- 
TION, in French questionner , signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin 
quasiio and queer o to seek or search, 
to look into. INTERROGATE, Latin 
interrogutus , participle of inter rogo, 
compounded of inti r and rogo, signifies 
to ask . 

We perform all these actions in order 
to got information: but we ask for 
general purposes of convenience ; we 
inquire frotfi motives of curiosity ; wo 
question and interrogate from motives 
of discretion. To ask respects simply 
one thing ; to inquire respects one or 
many subjects; to question and inter- 

‘ *' in 
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latter case mol*e authoritatively than in 
the former. Indifferent people ask 'of 
each other whatever they wish to know ; 
learners inquire the reasons of things 
which are new to them : masters ques- 
tion their servants, or patents their 
children, when they wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case : magistrates 
interrogate criminals when they are 
brought before them. It is very uncivil 
not to answer whatever is asked even by 
the meanest person : it is proper to sa- 
tisfy every inquiry , so as to remove 
doubt : questions are sometimes so im- 
pertinent that they cannot with propriety 
be answered : inten'ogations from Un- 
authorized persons are little better than 
insults. 

Upon my a king her who it was. she told mi* it 
was a very grave elderly gentleman, but that she did 
not know his name. Addison. 

Not only what is great, strange, or beautiful, but x 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked U[>on, 
pleases us in an apt description. Here we must in- 
quire after a new principle of pleasure, which is uo- 
thiugelsebut the actions of the muni, which compares 
the ideas that arise from words with the ideas that 
arise from objects themselves. Addison. 

Iu order to pass away the evening, which now 
began to grow tedious, we fell into tliatkiud.ible and 
primitive diversion of questions aud commands. 

* Addison. 

Thomson was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
and being gaily interrogated about the state of his 
affairs, said, that they wero " iu a more poetical 
posture than formerly.” Johnson. 

TO ASPERSE, DETRACT, DEFAME, 
SLANDER, CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE, in Latin aspersus , parti 
ciple of aspergo to sprinkle, signifies 
in a moral sense to stain with spots. 
DETRACT, in Latin detractus , par- 
ticiple of detraho, compounded of de 
and traho to draw from, signifies to take 
from another that which is his due, or 
which he desires to retain, particularly 
to take from the merit of an action. 
DEFAME, in Latin defamo, com- 
pounded of the privative de and fnno 
or fama, fame, signifies to deprive of 
reputation. SLANDER is doubtless 
connected with the words slur , sully, 
and soil, signifying to stain with some 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Latin 
calumnia, and the Hebrew calameh in- 
famy, signifies to load with infamy. 

> All these terms denote an effort 
mode to injure the character or estirna 
tion by some representation. Aspet‘se 
1 and detract mark an indirect represen- 
tation ; defame , slander, and calumniate , 
«a positive assertion. To asperse is to 
fix a moral stain on a character $ 
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detract is to lessen its merits and excel- 
lences. Aspersions always imply some- 
thing bad, real or supposed ; detractions 
are always founded on some supposed 
good in the object that is detracted : to 
defame is openly to advance some serious 
charge against the character : to slander 
is to expose the faults of another in his 
absence : to calumniate is to communi- 
cate secretly, or otherwise, false circum- 
stances to the injury of another. If I 
speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity 
of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse him : if he be a 
charitable man, and I ascribe his cha- 
rities to a selfish motive, or otherwise 
take away from the merit of his con- 
duct, I am guilty of detraction : if I 
publish any thing openly that injures 
his reputation, I am a defumer: if I 
communicate to others the reports that 
* are in circulation to his disadvantage, I 
am a slanderer: if I fabricate any 
thing myself and spread it abroad, 1 am 
a calumniator. 

It is certain, and observed by the wisest w riters, 
that there are women who are not nicely chaste, and 
men not severely honest, in all families; therefore 
let those wl\p may be apt to raise aspersions upon 
ours, please to give us an impartial account of their 
own, and we shall be satisfied. Stejclx. 

What made their enmity the mole entertaining to 
all the rest of their sex was, that in their detraction 
from each other, neither could fall upon terms which 
did not hit herself as much as her adversary. 

Steele. 

What shall we say of the pleasure a man takes in 
n defamatory libel? Is it not u heinous sin iii the 
sight of God? Addison. 

Slander , that worst of poisons, ever finds 

An easy eutrauce to ignoble minds. IIeuvky. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be 
ulways exercised iu sacli things us are praiseworthy. 

Addison. 

• 

TO ASSEMBLE, MUSTER, COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE, in French assembler , 
Latin adsimulare, or assimulare, from 
similis like and simul together, signifies 
to make alike or bring together. 
MUSTER, in German mustern to set 
out for inspection, in Latin monstror to 
» show or display. COLLECT, in Latin 
collecius, participle of colligo , com- 
pounded of col or con and ligo to bind, 
signifies to bring together, or into one 
point. 

Assemble is .said of persons only ; 
muster and collect of persons or things. 
To assemble is to bring together by a 
call or invitation ; to muster is to bring 
together by an act of authority, or a 
particular effort, into one point of vietv 


at one time, and from one quarter ; to 
collect is to bring together at different., 
times, and from different quarters: the 
Parliament is assembled ; soldiers are 
mustered every day in order to ascertain 
their numbers ; an army is collected in 
preparation for war a king assembles 
his council in order to consult with them 
oil public measures ; a general musters 
his forces before he undertakes an ex- 
pedition, and collects more troops if ho 
finds himself too weak. 

Assemble all in choirs, mid with their notes, 

Salute and welcome up the rising suu. Otway. 

Had we no quarrel to Home, but thSt 

Thou nrt thence banished, we would muster nil ' 

From twelve to seventy. Shakspkahe. 

Each leader now his scatter'd force conjoins 
1 n close array, and forms ihe deep'niiig lines ; 

Mot with more ease, the skilful shepherd swain 
Collects his flock, from thousands ou the plain. 

Ports. 

Collect is used for every thing which 
can be brought logetlier in numbers ; 
muster is used figuratively for bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one's possession : books, 
coins, curiosities, and the like, are col - 
* lected; a person's resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, &c. are mustered . 
some persons have a pleasuro in collect- 
ing all the pieces of antiquity which fall 
in their way ; oil a trying occasion it is 
necessary to muster alL the fortitude of 
which we are master. 

Tho form of tins organ f the car) is various iu 
different animals, and iu each of them the structure 
is very curious and obsen able, being iu all admirably 
contrived to collect the wandeiiug, circumambient 
impressions and undulations of souud. Dkrham. 

Oh! thou hast set my busy brain at work I 

And now slic musters up a train of images. IIowe. 

TO ASSEMBLE, CONVENE, CON- 
VOKE. 

ASSEMBLE, v. To assemble , muster . 
CONVENE, in Latin convenio , signi- 
fies to come or bring together. CON- 
VOKE, in Latin convoco , signifies to 
call together. 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to all these terms. Assemble 
conveys this sense without any addition , 
convene and convoke include likewise 
some collateral idea : people are assem- 
bled, therefore, whenever they are con- 
vened or convoked , but dot vice versa . 
Assembling is mostly by the wish of one ; 
convening by that of several : a crowd 
is assembled by an individual in the 
streets; a meeting is convened at tho 
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desire of a certain number of persons : 
people are assembled either on public or 
private business ; they are always con- 
vened on a public occasion. A king 
assembles his parliament ; a particular 
individual assembles his friends; the 
inhabitants of a district are convened . 
There is nothing imperative on the part 
of those that assemble or convene , and 
nothing binding on those assembled or 
convened: one assembles or convenes by 
invitation or request ; one attends to the 
notice or not at pleasure. Convoke , on 
the other hand, ii an act of authority ; 
it is the call fcf one who has the autho- 
rity to give the call; it is heeded by 
those who feel themselves bound to 
attend. 

lit; ceas’tl ; tlie assembled warriors all assent. 

All hut Atrides. - Cumberi.anp. 

They form one social shade, ns if convened 
Hy magic summons of tlio Orjilieun lyre. Cowfer. 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embower’d 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arrive. 

Faint underneath, the household fowls convene. 

Thomson. 

Here cease lliy fury, and the chiefs and kings 
Convoke to council, weigh the sum of things. Pope. 

ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, are 
collective terms derived from the verb 
assemble. GROUP conies from the 
Italian groppo , which among painters 
signifies an assemblage of figures in one 
place. COLLECTION expresses the 
act of collectings or the body collected 
(v. To assetnble , muster). 

Assembly respects persons only ; as- 
semblage things only; group and col- 
lection , persons or things : an assembly 
is any number either brought together, 
or come together of themselves ; an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident, or put together by 
design ; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design. A general 
alarm will cause an assembly to dis- 
perse : an agreeable assemblage of rural 
objects, whether in nature or in repre- 
sentation, constitutes a landscape : a 
painting will sometimes consist only of 
a group of figures, but if they be well 
chosen, it will spmetimes produce a won- 
derful effect : a collection of evil-minded 
persons ought to be immediately dis- 
persed by the authority of the magis- 
trate. In a large assembly you may 
sometimes observe a singular assent- 
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blage of characters, countenances, a^d 
figures : when people come together m 
great numbers on any occasion, they will 
often form themselves into distinct 
groups : the collection of scarce books 
and curious editions has become a 
passion, which is justly ridiculed under 
the title of Bibliomania. 

Love and marriage arc the natural effects of 
these anniversary assemblies. Bvdokm.. 

O Hertford 1 fitted or to Rhino in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation join’d 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song. Thomson. 
A iifi'less group the blasted cattle lie. Thomson. 

There is a manuscript at Oxford contouring tlio 
lives of a hundred and thirty-live of tin! finest Per- 
sian poets, most of whom left very ample collections 
of their poems behind them. Sir Wm. Jones. 

ASSEMBLY, COMPANY, MEETING, 
CONGREGATION, PARLIAMENT, 
DIET, CONGRESS, CONVENTION, 
SYNOD, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL 
An ASSEMBLY (v. To assemble , 
muster ) is simply the assembling 
together of any number of persons: this 
idea is common to all the rest of these 
terms, which differ in the object, mode, 
and other collateral circumstances of the 
action. COMPANY, a body linked 
together (v. To accompany ), is an 
assembly for purposes of amusement. 
MEETING, a body met together, is an 
assembly for general purposes of busi- 
ness. CONGREGATION, a body 
flocked or gathered together, from the 
Latin grex a Hock, is an assembly 
brought together from congeniality of 
sentiment and community of purpose. 
PARLIAMENT, in French parlement, 
from parler to speak, signifies an assem- 
bly for speaking or debating on im- 
portant matters. DIET, from,the Greek 
hair eco to govern, is an assembly for go- 
verning or regulating affairs of state. 
CONGRESS, from the Latin congre- 
dior to march in a body, is an assembly 
coming together in 4 formal manner 
from distant parts for special purposes. 
CONVENTION, from the Latin con - 
venio to come together, is an assembly 
coming together in an informal and 
prom isc uous an ner from a neighbour- 
ing quarter. SYN OD, in Greek evvotog, 
compounded of vvv and o£oc, signifies 
literally going the same road, and has 
been employed to signify an assembly 
for consultation on matters of religion. 
CONVOCATION is an assembly con- 
voked for an especial purpose. CO U N 
CIL is an assembly for consultation 
either on civil or ecclesiastical affairs. 
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An assembly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and under certain regulations : a 
company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances: a meeting 
is either public or private: * congre- 
gation is always public. Meetings are 
held by all who have any common con- 
cern to arrange : congregations consist 
of those who pursue the same objects, 
particularly in matters of religion, 
although extended in its application 
to other matters: all these different 
kinds of assemblies are formed by indi- 
viduals in their private capacity; the 
other terms designate assemblies that 
come together for national purposes, 
with the exception of the word con- 
vention, which may be either domestic 
or political. A parliament and diet are 
popular assemblies under a monarchical 
form of government ; congress and con- 
vention are assemblies under a repub- 
lican government : of the first descrip- 
tion are Xha parliaments ofEngland and 
France, the diets of Germany and Po- 
land, which consisted of subjects as- 
sembled by the monarch to deliberate 
on the affairs of the nation. Of the 
latter description are the congi'ess of the 
United Provinces of Holland, and that 
of the United States of America, and 
the national convention of France : but 
there is this diflerence observable be- 
tween a congress and a convention , that 
the former consists of deputies or dele- 
gates from higher authorities, that is, 
from independent governments already 
established ; but a convention is a selt- 
eonstituted assembly , which lias no 
power but what it assumes to itself. A 
synod and convocation are in religious 
matters what a diet and convention are 
in civil matters : the former exists only 
under an episcopal form of government ; 
the latter may exist under any form of 
church discipline, even where the autho- 
rity lies in the whole body of the minis- 
try. A council is more important than 
all other species of assembly ; it consists 
of persons invested with the highest 
authority, who, in their consultations, do 
not so much transact ordinary concerns 
as 'arrange the forms add fashions of 
things. Religious councils used to de- 
termine matters of faith and discipline ; 
political councils frame laws and deter- 
mine the fate of empires. 

Lucan was so exasperated with the repulse, that ho 
mattered something to himself, and was heard to 
«r/ w that Since he cotild not have a seat uroong 
:«S§ himself, ho would bring in one who aloip hud 
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more merit than their whole assembly upon which 
ho went to the door and brought in Cato of Utica. 

'AobtlosL 

As I am insignificant to the company in public 
places, und as it is visible I do not come thither as 
most do to show myself, 1 gratify the vauity of nil 
who pretend to make an appearance. Stickle. 

It is very natural for a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of meu, or assemblies of the luir 
sex, to delight in that sort of conversation which wu 
meet with m coffee-houses. Steels. 

Their tribes adjusted, clean’d their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a short essay. 

Wheel'd round and round : iu congregation full 
The figur'd flight ascends. Thomson. 

As all innocent means are to be used for the pro- 
pagation of truth, I would not deter those who are 
employed in preaching to common congregations 
from any practice which they may Und persuasive. 

Johnson. 

Tlie word parliament was first applied to general 
assemblies of the states under Louis VII. iu France, 
ubout the middle of the twelfth century. 

BLACK8TONK. 

What further provoked tlieir indignation was, that 
instead of twenty-five pistoles formerly allowed to 
each member fur tlieii charge in coming to the diet, 
he had presented them with six only. Steele. 

Prior had not, however, much reason tocompluin ; 
for he came to Luuduu, aud obtained such notice, 
that (iu 1691) he was sent to the congress at the 
Hague, as secretary to the embassy. Johnson. 4 

The office of conservators of tlie peace was uew lv 
erected in Scotland; and these, iustiguted liy the 
clergy, were resolved, Bince they could not obtain the 
king s consent, to suimnou in ins name, but by tlieir 
ow u author ity , u convention of si utes. 11 u m k. 

A synod of the celestials was convened, in which 
it wus resolved that Patronage should desceud to ihc 
assistance of the sciences. Johnson. 

The convocation is tlie miniature of a parliament, 
wherein the archbishop presides with regal state. 

liLACKSlONE. 

Inspir'd by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 

Couveu’d to council all the lireciau train. Pope. 

ASSENT, CONSENT, APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

ASSENT, in Latin assentio , is com- 
pounded of as or ad and sentio to think, 
signifying to bring one’s mind or judg- 
ment to a thing. CONSENT, v. To 
accede . APPROBATION, in Latin 
approbatio , is compounded of ad aud 
probo to prove, signifying to make a 
thing out good. CONCURRENCE, 
v . To agree. 

Assent respects matters of judgment ; 
consent respects matters of conduct. 
We assent to what we admit to be true ; 
we consent to what we allow to be done. 
Assent may be given to anything 
whether positively proposed by another 
or not, but consent supposes that wliut is 
consented to is proposed by some other 
person. Some men give their hasty 
assent to propositions wdiich they do not 
fully understand, and their hasty con ■ 
sent to measures which are very inju- 
dicious. It is the part of the true be- 
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.iever not merely to assent to the Chris- 
tian doctrines, but to make them the 
rule of his life : those who consent to a 
bad action are partakers in the guilt 
of it. 

Precept gains only the cold approbation of reason, 
and compels an assent which judgment frequently 
yields with reluctance, even when delay is Impos- 
sible. Hawksswobth. 

What in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 

Waking tliou never wilt consent to do. Mii.ton. 

Assent and consent may sometimes 
be both applied to matters of judgment 
or abstract propositions, but in that case 
assent is the act of an individual, con- 
sent is the ac?t of many individuals : one 
assents to that which is o tiered to his 
notice ; some things are admitted by the 
common consent of mankind. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition not thus 
made out by the deduction of reasou, but ujion the 
credit of the proposer. Locke. 

Whatever be the reason, it appears l»y the common 
consent of mankind that (lie want of virtue does not 
incur equal contempt with the want of parts. 

Hawkksworth. 

Approbation is a species of assent , 
concurrence of consent. To approve is 
not merely to assent to a thing as right, 
but to determine upon it positively to be 
so ; the word assent is applied therefore 
most properly to speculative matters oi 
matters of inference or deduction ; ap- 
probation to practical matters or matters 
of conduct, as to give one's assent to a 
proposition in Euclid, to express one s 
approbation of a particular measure. 

The evidence of God’s own testimony, added unto 
the natural assent of reason, concerning the cer- 
tainty of things, doth not u little com fort uud confirm 
the same. Hooker. 

There i* as much difference between the approba- 
tion oi the judgment nml the actual volitions of the 
will with relutioii to the sumt* object, ns there is 
between a mau’s viewing a d. sirulde tiling with his 
eye and his reaching after it with his hand. South. 

Concurrence is properly the consent 
of many: consent may pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party pro- 
posing and the party to whom the "thing 
is proposed ; but concurrence is always 
given by numbers : consent may be 
jiven by a party who has no personal 
interest in the thing consented to ; con- 
currence is given by those who have a 
common interest in the thing proposed : 
consent therefore passes between per- 
sons individually, concurrence between 
communities hr between men collec- 
tively. * 

yhen thou ennst truly call these virtues thine, 

Be wise and free, by heaven's consent and mine. 

DHYDEN. 
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Tarqnin the Proud was expelled by a univeroal 
concurrence ot nobles and' people. ‘ Swxrr. 

Assent is given by equals or inferiors, 
it is opposed to contradiction or denial ; 
consent is given by superiors or those 
who have the power of preventing, it 
is opposed to refusal; approbation is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who htfve the power to withhold it, it is 
opposed to disapprobation ; concurrence 
is given by equals, it is opposed to 
opposition or rejection. 

It is but a very little while before we shall all cer- 
tainly be of this mind — that the best thing wo could 
have done in this world was to prepare fur another. 
Could 1 represent to you that invisible world which 
I am speaking of, you would all readily assent to this 
counsel. Tillotboh. 

I am far from excusing or denying that, compliance: 
for plenary consent it was not. Kino CHAiu,Ea 1. 

That not past me, but 
By learned approbation of my judges. 

Shakspeare. 

Sir Matthew Hnle mentions one case wherciu the 
Lords may alter a mouey bill (tlmt is, from a greater 
to a less time) — here lie says the bill need not las 
sent back to the Commons for tlieir concurrence. 

BliACKaTONB. 

TO ASSEKT, MAINTAIN, VINDICATE. 

To ASSERT, v. To affirm, assert. 
MAINTAIN, in French maintenir , 
from the Latin manus and teneo , signi - 
ties to hold by the hand, that is, closely 
and firmly. VINDICATE, in Latin 
vindicatus , participle of vindico , com- 
pounded of vim and diets , signifies to 
pronounce a violent or positive sentence. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our 
own ; to maintain is to abide by what 
we have so declared ; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that wl>ich concerns our- 
selves or others. We assert any thing 
to be true ; we maintain it by adducing 
proofs, facts, or arguments ;,we vindi- 
cate our own conduct or that of another 
when it is called in question. We 
assert boldly or impudently ; we main- 
tain steadily or obstinately ; we vindi- 
cate resolutely or insolently. A right 
or claim is asserted which is avowed to 
belong to any one; it is maintained 
when attempts are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; the 
cause of thf asserter or maintaincr is 
via di cated by another. Innocence is as - 
serted by a positive declaration ; it is 
maintained by repeated assertions and 
the support of testimony ; it is vindi- 
cated through the interference of ano- 
ther. The mosjt guilty persons do not 
hesitate to assert their innocence with 
th$ hope of inspiring credit; and 
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some will persist in maintaining it even 
aijjer their guilt has beeri pronounced ; 
but the really innocent man will never 
want a friend to vindicate him when 
his honour or his reputation is at stake. 
Assertions which are made hastily and 
inconsiderately are seldom long main- 
tained without exposing a person to 
ridicule ; those who attempt to vindicate 
a bad cause expose themselves to as 
much reproach as if the cause were 
their own. 

When the great soul buoys up to this high point, 
Leaving gross nature's sediments below. 

Then, and then only, Adam's offspring quits 
Tile sage and hero of the ilelds and woods. 

Asserts his rank, and rises into man. You no. 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his tra- 
gedies, asserts the unity of the Supreme being. 

CUMBERLAND. 

I am willing to believe that Dryden wanted rather 
skill to discover the light than virtue to muintatn it. 

Johnson. 

•Tis just that I should vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or for the breach alone. Dryden. 


ASSOCIATE, COMPANION. 

ASSOCIATE, in Latin associatus , 
participle of associo , compounded of as 
or ad and socio to ally, signifies one 
united with a person. COMPANION, 
Irom company, signifies one that bears 
company (v. To accompany ). 

Associates are habitually together : 
companions are only occasionally in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our associates, we ought to be par- 
ticular in our choice of them . as our 
companions contribute much to our 
enjoyments, we ought to choose such 
as are suitable to ourselves. Many 
men may be admitted as companions , 
who would not altogether be fit as 
associates . 

We see many struggling single about the world, 
unhappy fur want of an associate, and pining w ith 
the necessity of cuuiluiug tlicir sentiments to their 
own bosoms. Johnson. 

There is a degree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long us&ociutiou 
with fortuitous companions will at last relax the 
strictness of truth, and abate thefervourof sincerity. 
t ^ Johnson. 

An associate may take part with us 
in suine business, and share with us in 
the labour: a companion takes part 
with us in some concern, and shares 
with us in the pleasure or the pain. 

Addison contributed more than a fourth parf(of 
the last volume of the Spectator), and the other con- 
tributors are by no means unworthy of appearing us 
his associates. Jouttoon. 
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Tims while the cordage stretch’d ashore may guide 
Our brave companions through the swelling tide, 
This floating lumber shall sustain them o'er 
The rocky shelves, in safety to the shore. 

Fai.coneh 

ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All these terms denote a union ol 
several persons into one body. ASSO- 
CIATION (v. To associate ) is general, 
the rest are specific. Whenever we ha- 
bitually or frequently meet together for 
some common object, it is an associa- 
tion . Associations are therefore po- 
litical, religious, commercial, and lite- 
rary. A SOCIETY is au association 
for some specific purpose, moral or 
religious, civil or political. A COM- 
PANY is an association of many for 
the purpose of trade. A PARTNER- 
SHIP is an association of a few for the 
same object. 

Whenever association is used in dis- 
tinction irom the others, it denotes that 
which is partial in its object and tempo- 
rary in its duration. It is founded on 
unity of sentiment as well as unity of 
object; but it is mostly unorganized, 
and kept together only by the spirit 
which gives rise to it. A society re- 
quires nothing but unity of object, which 
is permanent m its nature ; it is well or- 
ganized, and commonly set on foot to 
promote the cause ol* humanity, lite- 
rature, or religion. No country can 
boast such numerous and excellent so- 
cieties, whether of a charitable, a reli- 
gious, or a literary description, as Eng- 
land. Companies are brought together 
for the purposes of interest, and are dis- 
solved when that object ceases to exist : 
their duration depends on the con- 
tingencies of profit and loss. The South 
Sea Company , which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed for the ruin 
of many, and dispersed almost as soon 
as it was formed. Partnerships are 
altogether of an individual and private 
nature. As they are without organiza* 
tion and system, they are more pre- 
carious than any other association. 
Their duration depends not only on the 
chances of trade, but the compatibility 
of individuals to co-operate in a close 
point of union. They are often begun 
rashly, and end ruinously. 

For my own part, I could wish that all honest men 
would enter into an association for the support oi 
one another against the endeavours of those whom 
they ought to look upon as their common enemies 
whatever side they may belong to. AioitoN. 

What I humbly propose to the public is, that there 
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may lie a society elected in London, to consist of the 
most skilful persons of both sexes, for the inspection 
of modes and fashions. Budokll. 

The nation is a company of players. Addison. 

Gay was the general favourite of the whole asso- 
ciation of wits ; but they regarded him as a play* 
fellow rather than a partner, and treated him with 
more fondness than respect. Johnson. 

Society Is a partnership in all science ; a partner- 
ship in every virtue and in all perfection. Burks. 

ASSOCIATION, COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION, v. Associate . 
COMBINATION, from the Latin com - 
lino, or con and binus, signifies tying 
two into one. 

An association is something less 
binding than a combination: associa- 
tions are formed for purposes of con- 
venience; combinations are formed to 
serve either the interests or passions of 
men. The word association is therefore 
always taken in a good or an indifferent 
sense ; combination in an indifferent or 
bad sense. An association is public ; 
it embraces all classes of men : a com- 
bination is often private, and includes 
only a particular description of persons. 
Associations are formed for some ge- 
neral purpose; combinations are fre- 
quently formed for particular purposes, 
which respect the interest of the few, to 
the injury of many. Associations are 
formed by good citizens; combinations 
by discontented mechanics, or low per- 
sons in general. 

In my yesterday’s paper I proposed that the honest 
men ct‘ Jill parties should enter into a hind of asso- 
ciation for the defence of one another. Addison. 

There is no doubt but all tho safety, happiness, 
ami convenience that men enjoy in this life, is from 
ilie combination of particular persons into societies 
or corporations. South. 

The cry of the people in cities and lown3, though 
unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude unit 
combination) the most regarded, ought in fact to be 
the least regarded, on the subject of monopoly. 

Uukke. 

When used for things, association is a 
natural action; combination an arbi- 
trary action. Things associate of them- 
selves, but combinations are formed 
either by design or accident. Nothing 
will associate but what harmonizes; 
things the most opposite in their nature 
niay be combined together. We asso- 
ciate persons with places, or events with 
names ; discordant properties are com- 
bined in the same body. With the 
name of one's bigth-place are associated 
pleasurable recollections ; virtue and 
v ice are so combined in the same cha- 
racter as to form a contrast. The asso- 
ciation of ideas is a remarkable phono- 
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menon of the human mind, but it can 
never be admitted as solving any difih 
culty respecting the structure and com 
position of the soul ; the combination of 
letters forms syllables, and that of syl- 
lables forms words. 

Meekness and courtesy will always recommend 
the first address, but soon pall and nauseate unless 
they are associated with more sprightly qualities. 

Johnson. 

Before the time of Dry den, those happy combi- 
nations of words which distinguish poetry from prose 
had been rarely attempted. Johnson. 


ASSURANCE, CONFIDENCE. 

ASSURANCE implies either the act 
of making another sure ( v . To affirm ), 
or of being sure one’s self. CONFI- 
DENCE implies simply the act of the 
mind in confiding f which is equivalent 
to a feeling. 

Assurance , as an action, is to confi- 
dence as the means to the end. We 
give a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence. Assurance 
and confidence , as a sentiment in our- 
selves, may respect either that which is 
external of us, or that which belongs to 
ourselves ; in the first case they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense : but 
the feeling of assurance is much stronger 
than that of confidence , and applies 
to objects that interest the feelings; 
whereas confidence applies only to such 
objects as exercise the understanding : 
thus we have an assurance of a life to 
come; an assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality : we have a confidence in a 
person’s integrity. 

I appeal to posterity, says Aeschylus; to posterity 
I consucrated my works, in the assurance ttiat they 
will meet that reward from time which l^e partiality 
of my contemporaries refuses to bestow. 

Cumberland. 

All the arguments upon which a man, who is tell- 
ing tho privato affairs of another, may grnuuri his 
confidence of security, he must, upon reflection, 
know to be uncertain, because he Anas them without 
effect upon himself. Johnson. 

As respects ourselves exclusively, 
assurance is employed to designate 
either an occasional feeling, or a habit 
of the mind ; confidence, an occasional 
feeling mostly : assurance , therefore, in 
this sense, may be used indifferently, 
but in general it has a bad acceptation ; 
confidence has an indifferent or a good 
sense. 

I never sit silent In company when secret history 
is talking, but I am reproached for . want of assur- 
ance. • Johnson. 
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The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of conft- 
•M net, aud repress the vigour of pursuit. Johnson. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
mind, arising from the conviction that 
all in ourselves is right ; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance we 
have in our abilities or our character. 
The man of assurance never loses him- 
self under any circumstances, however 
trying; he is calm and easy when 
another is abashed and confounded 
the man who has confidence will gene- 
rally have it in cases that warrant him 
to trust to himself. A liar utters his 
falsehoods with an air of assurance ,' in 
order the more effectually to gain belief; 
conscious innocence enables a person to 
speak with confidence when interrogated. 
Assurance shows itself in the behaviour, 
confidence in tlie conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert every thing with a 
tone of assurance ; no man should un- 
dertake any thing without a confidence 
in himself. 

Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and Assur- 
ance, ilic offspring of Ignorance, mot accidentally 
npon tlie road; and as both had a long way to go, 
and had experienced from former hardships that t.iey 
were alike unqualified to pursue their journey ulonc, 
they agreed, for their mutual advantage, to travel 
together. Moozik. 

I must obsetve that there is a vicious modesty 
which justly deserves to he ridiculed, mid which 
those very persons often discover who value them- 
selves most upon a well-bred confidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to liis 
reason, and would, not, upon uny consideration, be 
surprised in the praetice of those duties for the per- 
formance of wlitcu he was sent into the woihl. 

A U DISOX. 


ASSURANCE, IMPUDENCE. 

ASSURANCE, v. Assurance , confi- 
dence . IMPUDENCE literally im- 
plies shamelessness. They are so closely 
allied to each other, that assurance is 
distinguished from impudence more in 
the manner than the spirit ; for impu- 
dence has a grossness attached to it 
which does not belong to assurance. 
Vulgar people are impudent because 
they have assurance to break through 
all tlie forms of society ; but those who 
are; more cultivated will have their as- 
surance controlled by its decencies and 
refinements. 

A man of assurance, though at first it only do 
noted a person of a free and open carriage, is n>w 
very usually applied to a profligate wretch, who e.vn 
break, through allthc rules of decency and morality 
without a blush. I shall endeavour, therefore, in 
this essay, to restore these words to their trucWan- 
ic/fc to nreveni the idea of modesty from bcing^on- 
iu united with that of sheepishness, and to hinder im- 
fudonee from passing for assurance, livqp e el. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY is compounded of 
the Greek a*tjp and vopoc, and signifies 
the laws of the stars, or a knowledge of 
their laws. ASTROLOGY, from a^tjp 
and \oyog, signifies a reasoning on the 
stars. 

The astronomer studies the course 
and movement of the stars; the astro- 
loger reasons on their inliucncc. The 
former observes the state of the heavens, 
marks the order of time, the eclipses 
and the revolutions which arise out of 
the established laws of motion in the 
immense universe: the latter predicts 
events, draws horoscopes, and an- 
nounces all the vicissitudes of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, &c. The astro- 
nomer calculates and seldom errs, as 
his calculations arc built on fixed rules 
and actual observations ; the astrologer 
deals in conjectures, and liis imagina- 
tion often deceives him. Tlie astronomer 
explains what lie knows, and merits the 
esteem of the learned ; the astrologer 
hazards what lie thinks, and seeks to 
please. 

ASYLUM, REFUGE, SHELTER, RE- 
TREAT. 

ASYLUM, in Latin asylum , m 
Greek a<rv\ov , compounded of a privative 
and rrv\i) plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. REFUGE, in 
Latin ref upum , from refugio to fiv 
away, signifies the place one may fiy 
away to. SHELTER comes from shell , 
in high German schalen, Saxon see ala, 
&c., from the Hebrew cola to hide, sig- 
nifying a cover or lnding-placo. RE- 
TREAT, in French retraite , Latin 
retract as, from ret mho , or re and trahn 
to draw back, signifies the place that is 
situated behind or in the back ground. 

Asylum , refuge , and shelter , all de- 
note a place of safety ; but the former 
is fixed, the two latter arc occasional: 
the retreat is* a place of tranquillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is apprehensive of 
danger : the French emigrants found a 
refuge in England, but very few will 
make it an asylum . TJie inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter . 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a retreat . It is the part of a 
Christian to afford an asylum to th* 
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helpless orphan and widow. The terri- 
fied passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by an 
evil -disposed mob. The vessel shat- 
tered in a storm takes shelter in the 
nearest haven. The man of business, 
wearied with the anxieties and cares of 
the world, disengages himself from the 
whole, and seeks a retreat suited to his 
circumstances. 

The adventurer knows he has not far to go before 
I:e will meet with some fortress that has been raised 
by sophistry for the asylum of error. 

IIawkkswoutii. 

Superstition, now retiring from Rome, may yet 
iiud refuge in the mountains of Tibet. 

* CUMBERLAND. 

In rueful gaze 

'Hie cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook ; 

Who lo llio crowded collage hies him last. 

Or seeks the shelter of tlie downward cave. 

Thomson 

For Ibis, thisonly favour let me sue, 

If pity can to conquer'd foes be duo; 
lb I use it not, but lot my body have 
"i lie last retreat of human kind, a grave. Diiydkn. 

TO ATONIC FOll, EXPIATE. 

ATONE, or at one, signifies to he at 
peace or good friends. EXPIATE, in 
Latin c.rpiatus , participle of expio , 
compounded of ex and pin, signifies to 
put out or make dear by an act of piety. 

Both these terms express a salisfae- 
ti :n for an ofibucc; but atone is general, 
expiate is particular. We may atone 
for a fault by any species of suffering; 
'.vc n.rpiafe a crime only by suffering a 
iogal punishment. A female often snf- 
iVivntlv atones for her violation of chus- 
t ity by the misery she entails on her.-clf : 
i hero are too many unfortunate wretches 
in England who expiate tlicir crimes on 
a gallows. 

• j h*t the blood, already spilt, alone 
l or the past crimes of curs’d Lao ned.m. Duydsn*. 

jh>w sacred ought kings 1 lives be held, 

•Vli *n but Hits death of out* 

i'emiunls an empire's blood for erjjuitwn 1 I.ee. 

Neither atonement nor expiation 
idways necessarily require punishment 
er even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of tlio atonement depends 
on the nature of the offence or will of 
the individual who is offended; expia- 
tions are frequently made by means of 
performing certain religious rites or acts 
°f piety. Offences between man and 
uun are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but offences 
towards God require an expiatory sa- 
crifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himself, that we, 
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through Him, might become partakers 
of eternal life. Expiation , therefore, 
in the religious sense., is to atonement 
as the means to the end : atonement is 
often obtained by an expiation , but 
there may be expiations where there is 
no atonement . 

I would earnestly desire the story-teller to con- 
sider, tliuj no wit or mirth ut the end of a story can 
atone for thu half hour that lias been lost before they 
come at it. Steele. 

Not all tlio pow’r of verse with magic join’d 
Can heal the torture of a love-sick mind; 

Altars may smoke with errnatonj fire. 

Too weak to make a wull-uxcd love retire. Potter. 

ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, INCLI- 
NATION. 

ATTACHMENT (v. To ad/iere) 
respids persons and things: AFFEC- 
TION (u. Affection) regards persons 
only: INCLINATION, denoting the 
act of inclining, lias respect to things 
mostly, hut may he applied to objects 
generally. 

Attachment , as it regards persons, is 
lpt so powerful or solid as affection. 
Children arc attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications ; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
clearest relatives. Attachment is some- 
times a tender sentiment between per- 
sons of different sexes: affection is an 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes they 
may ripen by a long intercourse into a 
laudable and" steady affection. Nothing 
is so delightful as to sec affection 
among brothers and sisters. * 

Though devoted to tlie study of philosophy, and 
a g ; oat master in the early science of the times, 
Solon mixed with cheerfulness in society, and did 
not hold b.ick from those tender ties and attach- 
ments which connect a man to the world. 

Cumberland. 

When I was sent to school, the gaiety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon gaiued me 
admission to hearts not yet fortified against aj/ection 
by urtitico or interest. Johnson. 

Attachment is a something more 
powerful and positive than inclination : 
the latter is a rising sentiment, a mere 
leaning of tkte mind towards an object ; 
the former is a feeling already fixed so 
as to create a tie; an attachment is 
formed, an inclination arises in the 
mind of itself. 

My only dislike arose from an attachment he dis- 
covered to my daughter. Goldsmith. 

f am glad that he whom I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he' had been, is such a one as I can 
Lovofrom inclination. Stefihj. 


... o 
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In respect to things, attachment and 
inclination admit of a similar distinc- 
tion. We strive to obtain that to which 
we are attached , but a simple inclination 
rarely produces any effort for possession. 
Little minds are always betraying their 
attachment to trifles. It is the cha- 
racter of indifference not to show an 
inclination to any thing. Interest, simi- 
larity of character, or habit, gives rise to 
attachment; a natural warmth of temper 
gives birth to various inclinations . 
Suppress the first inclination to gaming, 
lest it grow into an attachment . 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 
llieir own country. Addijsov. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly tho 
willing of that thing, and yet in matters of duty men 
frequently reckon it as such. South. 

TO ATTACK, ASSAIL, ASSAULT, EN- 
COUNTER. 

ATTACK, in French attaquer, 
changed from attache r, in Latin at- 
1 actum, participle of attingo , signifies 
to bring into close contact. ASSAIL, 
ASSAULT, in French assaillir , Latin 
assilio, assaltum , compounded of as or 
ad and salio , signifies to leap upon. 
ENCOUNTER, in French rencontre , 
compounded of en or in and contre, in 
Latin contra against, signifies to run or 
come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To attack is to make 
an approach in order to do some violence 
to the person ; to assail or assault is to 
make a sudden and vehement attack ; 
to encounter is to meet the attack of 
another. One attacks by simply offering 
violence without necessarily producing 
an effect; one assails by means of 
missile weapons ; one assaults by direct 
personal violence; one encounters by 
opposing violence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter ; men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or 
assault . Animals attack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them : those who provoke a mul- 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assailed with C Btones, and 
their persons assaulted : it is ridiculous 
to attempt to encounter those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

When they (the Grecians) endeavoured to possess 
themselves of a town, it was usual first to Attempt it 
by storm, surrounding it with their whole army and 
attacking it in all quarters at once. Fott|b. 

So when he saw his flatt’ring arts to fail. 

With greedy force he *gan the fort X'anail Spikes, 
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And double death did wretched man iuvadot 
By steel assaulted, and by gold betrayed. Dbydev. 

Putting themselves In order of battle, they en 
countered their enemies. Knouks. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures; 
they assail with abuse; they are as- 
saulted by temptations ; they encounter 
opposition and difficulties. A fever 
attacks; horrid shrieks assail the ear; 
dangers are encountered . The repu- 
tations of men in public life are often 
wantonly attacked; they are assailed 
in every direction by the murmurs and 
complaints of the discontented; they 
often encounter the obstacles which 
party spirit throws in the way, without 
reaping any solid advantage to them- 
selves. 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 
building higher, hud not a fumous monk, Thomas 
Connectc by name, attacked it with great zeal and 
resolution. Addison. 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg'd liis patience bears. 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail . 

Mii.ton. 

It is sufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptatious w hicli now assault you : when God sends 
trials, he may send strength. Bp. Tayi.oh. 

ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUNTER, 
ONSET, CHARGE. 

ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUN- 
TER (v. To attack ), denote the act of 
attacking , assaulting , encountering . 
ONSET signifies a setting on or to, a 
commencing. CHARGE (v. To accuse ) 
signifies pressing upon. 

An attack and assault may be made 
upon an unresisting object : encounter , 
onset , and charge , require at least two 
opposing parties. An aUack may be 
slight or indirect; an assault must 
always be direct, and mostly vigorous. 
An attack upon a town need not be 
attended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants ; but an assault is com- 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another ; 
assaults upon the person only. An 
encounter generally respects an informal 
casual meeting between single indivi- 
duals ; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies : 
onset is employed for the commence- 
ment of the battle ; charge for an attack 
from a particular quarter. When 
knight-errantry was in vogue, encoun- 
ters were perpetually taking place 
between the knights, which were some- 
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times fierce and bloody. Armies that 
make impetuous onsets, are not always 
prepared to withstand a continued attack 
with perseverance and steadiness. A 
furious and well-directed charge from 
the cavalry will sometimes decide the 
fortune of the day. 

There is one species of diversion which has not 
been generally condemned, though it is produced by 
nn attack upon those who have not voluntarily en- 
tered the lists ; who And themselves buffeted in the 
dark, and have neither means of defence nor possi- 
bility of advantage. II awkesworth. 

Wo do not find the meekness of a lamb in a crea- 
ture so armed for battle and assault as the lion. 

« Addison* 

And such a frown 

Each cast at th* other, ns when two block clouds. 
With heav’n’s artillery fruught, come rattling on. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow. 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Mii.tox, 

Onsets in love seem best, like those in war. 

Fierce, resolute, and dune with all the force. Tate. 

O my Antonio ! I’m all on fire ; 

My soul is up in arms, ready to charge. 

And bear amidst the foe with conq’riug troops. 

Conoreve. 

ATTEMPT, TRIAL, ENDEAVOUR, 
EFFORT, ESSAY. 

ATTEMPT, in French attenter, 
Latin attento , from at or ad and tenia, 
signifies to try at a thing. TRIAL, 
from try, in French tenter , Hebrew tur 
to stretch, signifies to stretch the power. 
ENDEAVOUR, compounded of cn 
and the French devoir to owe, signifies 
to try according to one's duty. EF- 
FORT, in French effort , from the 
Latin effert , present tense of effero , 
compounded of e or ex and fero, signifies 
a bringing out or calling forth the 
strength. ESSAY, in French essayer , 
comes probably from the German er- 
suchen , compounded of er and suchen 
to seek, written in old German suahhen, 
and is doubtless connected with schen 
to see or look after, signifying to aspire 
after, to look up to. 

To attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of effecting it to try is to 
set about a thing with a view of seeing 
the result. An attempt respects the 
action with its object; a trial is the 
exercise of power. We always act when 
we attempt ; we use the senses and the 
understanding when we try . We at- 
tempt by trying, hut we may try 
without attempting : when a thief at- 
tempts to break into a house, he first 
tries the locks and fastenings to see 
where he can most easily gain admit- 
Mr>n nf.tpm.rd to remove evils; 


they try experiments. Attempts $tre 
perpetually made by quacks to recom- 
mend some scheme of their own to the 
notice of the public, which are often 
nothing more than trials of skill to see 
who can most effectually impose on the 
credulity of mankind. Spirited people 
make attempts ; persevering people 
make trials ; players attempt to perform 
different parts, and try to gain ap- 
plause. An endeavour is a continued 
attempt . Attempts may be fruitless; 
trials may be vain ; endeavours , though 
unavailing, may be well meant. Many 
attempts are made which exceed the 
abilities of the atiempter ; attempts at 
imitation expose the imitator to ridicule 
when they ao not succeed; trials are 
made in matters of speculation, the 
results of which are uncertain ; endea- 
vours are made in the moral concerns 
of life. People attempt to write books ; 
they try various metnods; and endea- 
vour to obtain a livelihood. 

A natural and unconstrained behaviour has some- 
thing in it so agreeable that it is no wonder to see 
people endeavouring after it. But at the same 
time it is so very hard to hit. when it is not born with 
us, that people often make themsehes ridiculous in 
attempting it. * Addison. 

To bring it to the trial, will you dare 
Our pipes, our skill, our voices to compare? 

Dryden. 

Whether or no (said Socrates on the day of liis 
execution) God will approve of my actions I know 
not | but this I am sure of, that I have at all times 
made it my endeavour to please him. Addison. 

An effort is to an attempt as a means 
to an cud ; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers which are required in an 
attempt . Great attempts frequently 
require great efforts, either of body or 
mind. • 

The man of sagacity bestirs himself to distress his 
enemy by methods probable and reducible to reason . 
so the same reason will fortify his enemy to elude 
these his regular efforts: but your fool projects with 
such notable inconsistency, that no course of thought 
can evade his machinations. Steele. 

An essay is an imperfect attempt , or 
attempt to do something which cannot 
be done without difficulty. It is applied 
either to torporeal or intellectual 
matters. 

I afterwards made several essays towards speaking. 

Addison. 

Whence treatises which serve as 
attempts to illustrate any point in 
nwrals aro termed essays . 

This treatise prides itself in no higher a title th.va 
that of an essay, or imperfect attempt at a subject. 

• Glanvillr. 
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ATTEMPT, UNDERTAKING, ENTER- 
PRISE. 

ATTEMPT ( v . To attempt ) signifies 
the thing attempted. UNDERTAK- 
ING, from undei'take , or take in hand, 
signifies the thing taken in hand. EN- 
TERPRISE, from the French entre- 
pris , participle oi entreprendre to under- 
take, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to be 
completed is common to all these terms. 
An attempt is less complicated than an 
undertaking ; and that less arduous 
than an enterprise . Attempts arc the 
common exertions of power for obtaining 
.an object* an undertaking involves in 
it many parts and particulars which 
require thought and judgment : an en- 
terprise has more that is hazardous and 
dangerous in it ; it requires resolution. 
Attempts are frequently made on the 
lives and property of individuals ; un- 
dertakings are formed for private pur- 
poses; enterprises are commenced for 
some great national object. Nothing 
can be effected without making the 
attempt ; attempts are therefore often 
idle and unsuccessful, when they are 
made by persons of little discretion, 
who are eager to do something without 
knowing how to direct their powers : 
undertakings are of a more serious 
nature, and involve a man’s serious 
interests ; if begun without adequate 
means of bringing them to a conclusion, 
they too frequently bring ruin by their 
failure on those who are concerned in 
them : enterprises require personal sa- 
crifices rather than those of interest ; he 
who docs not combine great resolution 
and perseverance with considerable 
bodily powers, will be ill fitted to take 
part in grand enterprises . 

Why wilt thou rush to certain death and rage, 

1 u rash attempts beyond thy tender age ? I>ji ydkh. 

When I hear a man com] lain of liis bein',' unfor- 
tunate in all Ills undertakings, I shrewdly suspect 
him for a very weak man iu his affairs. Addison. 

There would be few enterprises of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if wo had not tho power of 
magnifying the advantages which we persuade our- 
selvefc to expect from them, « Johnson. 

TO ATTEND TO, MIND, REGARD, 
HEED, NOTICE. 

ATTEND, in French attendre, Latin 
attendo, compounded of at or ad and 
tendo to stretch, signifies to stretch gor 
bend the mind to a thing. MIND, 
from the noun mind , signifies to have 
in tho mind. RJSGARD, in French 


regarded compounded of re and garder 
comes from the German wahren to see 
or look at, signifying to look upon again 
or with attention. HEED, in German 
hit then, is in all probability connected 
with vito, and the Latin video to seo or 
pay attention to. NOTICE, from the 
Latin notitia knowledge, signifies to 
bring to tho knowledge of, or bring to 
one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an 
object is common to all these terms, 
As this is the characteristic of atten- 
tion , attend is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. We attend in mind- 
ing, regarding, heeding, and noticing, 
and also in many cases in which these 
words are not employed. To mind i:; 
to attend to :» thing, so that it may not 
be forgotten ; to regard is to look on n 
thing as of importance; to heed is to 
attend to a thing from a principled of 
caution; to notice is to think on that 
which strikes the senses. We attend to 
a speaker when we hear and understand 
Ids words ; wo mind what is said when 
we hear it in mind ; we regard what it. 
said by dwelling and rellecting on it ; 
herd is given to whatever awakens a 
sense of danger ; notice is taken of 
what passes outwardly. Children should 
always a tend when spoken to, and 
Vnnd what is said to them; they should 
regard the counsels of their parents, 
so as to make them the rule of theii 
conduct, and heed their warnings so 
to avoid the evil; they should noli c 
what passes before them so as to apph 
it to some useful purpose. It is a part 
ot politeness lo attend to every minute 
circumstance winch allccls the comfort 
and convenience of those with whom 
we associate : men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of conscience, nor heed the 
unfavomable impressions which their 
conduct makes on oiliers, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their notice . 

Conversation v ill naturally ftirnish us with hints 
which w a did not attend to, and make ns enjoy other 
men’s parts and reflections us well as our own. 

Addison. 

Cease to request me, let us mind our way. 

Another soug requires another day. Drym-N. 

The voice of reason is more Ir be regurded thne 
the bent of any present inclination. Annrsov. 

AM why, was ruin so attractive made, 

Or why fond man so easily betray'd ? 

Why heed we not, while mad we haste ulong. 

Tilt* yentio voice of peace or pleasure's son# ? 
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1 believe that the knowledge of Dry don was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various 
con venation, by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
pass without notice* Johnson, 

TO ATTEND, WAIT ON. 

ATTEND ip. To attend to) is hero 
employed in the improper sense for the 
devoiion of the person to an object. 
To WAIT ON is the same as to wait 
for or expect the wishes of another. 
They may be either partial and temporary 
acts, or permanent acts ; in either case 
attend has a higher sign ideation than 
wait on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of discharging some duty, as a physician 
attends his patient ; a member attends 
in parliament : waiting on is either a 
matter of courtesy between equals, as 
one gentleman waits on another to 
whom lie wishes to show a mark of 
respect ; or a matter of business, as a 
tradesman waits on liis customers to 
take orders. 

I raxing till lately aVcnlttl them (the committees) 
a gon I deal, I have observed, that no description of 
members give ho little attendance as the honniirablo 
members of the grave Hoard of Trade. Duhkk. 

Heboid him. luimb'y c.inging, tvnil 

Upon the minister of state. . Swift. 

Iri the sense of being permanently 
Ibout the person of any one, to attend 
is to bear company or be in readiness to 
serve ; to wait on is actually to perform 
sonic service. A nurse attends a pa- 
tient in order to afford him assistance 
as occasion requires ; the servant wails 
on him to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants ubout the great are always 
near the person ; but men and women 
in waiting are always at call. People 
of rank and fashion have a crowd of 
attendants ; those of the middle classes 
have only those ulio wait on them. 

Atlenuth her lord descends upon the plain 
lu pomp, attended with a num’rous train. Dbyden. 

One of Pope's constant demand s was of co(T*e in 
the night; and to tlio woman tint ton ted on him in 
bis chamber ho was very burdeusome j but ho was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep. Johnson. 

TO ATTEND, IiEAItKEN, LISTEN. 

ATTEND, v. To attend to. HEARK- 
EN, in German horchen , is an intensive 
of ho ren to hear. LISTEN probably 
conies from tlio German l listen to lust 
afier, because listening springs from an 
eager desire t& hear. 

Attend is a mental action; hearken 
both corporeal and mental ; listen 
simply corporeal. To attend is to have 
the mind engaged on what wo hear ; to 


hearken and listen are to strive to bear. 
People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearken to what is said by others ; 
they listen to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to attend , 
and mostly of importance to hearken , 
but frequently improper to listen . The 
mind that is occupied with another 
object cannot attend: we are not dis- 
posed to hearken when the thing does 
not appear interesting * curiosity often 
impels to listening to what docs not 
concern the listener. 

Hush'd winds the topmost branches scarcely bend. 
As if thy tuneful song they did attend . ukydkn. 

W.vit a deluge of lust and fraud and violence 
would in a little timo overflow tho whole nation, if 
thc'e wb.c advocates for natality (Lhc freethinkers) 
were universally hearkened tol Heuki.mcy. 

\\ hilo Chaos hush'd stands listening to the noise. 
And wonders at confusion not his own, Dennis. 

Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
ill the sense of hearkening with the 
desire to profit by it : it is necessary at 
all times to listen to the dictates of 
reason. 

Slav, stay your steps, and listen to my vows, 

’Tis the last interview that fate allows. Diiyden. 

ATTENTION, APPLICATION,, STUDY. 

These terms indicate a direction of 
the thoughts to an object, but diUbring 
in the degree of steadiness and force. 
ATTENTION (o. Toattendto ) marks 
the simple bending of the mind, AP- 
PLICATION ( v . To address) marks 
an envelopcment or engagement of the 
powers ; a bringing them into a state of 
close contact. STUDY, from the Latin 
studeo to desire eagerly, marks a degree 
of application that arises from a strong 
desire of attaining the object. 

Attention is the first requisite for 
making a progress in the acquirement 
of knowledge ; it may be given in various 
degrees, and it rewards according to the 
proportion in which it is given : a 
di\ided attention is however more hurt- 
ful than otherwise ; it retards the 
progress of the learner, while it injures 
his mind by improper exercise. Appli- 
cation is requisite for the attainment of 
perfection in any pursuit ; it cannot be 
partial or variable, like attention ; it 
must be the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of 
means for the attainment of an end: 
youth is the period for application , 
When tho powers of body and mind aro 
in full vigour; no degree of it in after 
life will supply its deficiency in younger 
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years. Study is that species of appli- 
cation which is most purely intellectual 
ifi its nature ; it is the exercise of the 
mind for itself and in itself, its native 
effort to arrive at maturity ; it embraces 
both attention and application . The 
student attends to all he hears and sees ; 
applies what he has learnt to the ac- 
quirement of what he wishes to learn, 
and digests the whole by thekexercise of 
reflection : as nothing is thoroughly un- 
derstood or properly reduced to practice 
without study, the professional man must 
choose this load in order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, moy properly apply to 
such diversions, provided they are inuocent, as lay 
strong hold on the attention. Johnson. 

By too intense and continued application our 
feeble powers would soon be worn out. Blair. 

Other things may be seized with might, or pur- 
chased with money, but knowledge is to be gained 
only with study. J oh nson. 

ATTENTIVE, CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE marks a readiness to 
attend {v. To attend to), CAREFUL 
signifies full of care (v. Care , solici- 
tude). 

These* epithets denote a fixedness of 
mind : we are attentive in order to un- 
derstand and improve : we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar 
profits by what is told him in learning 
his task: a careful scholar performs his 
exercises correctly. Attention respects 
matters of judgment; care relates to 
mechanical action: we listen atten- 
tively ; we read or write carefully . A 
servant must be attentive to the orders 
that are given him, and careful not to 
injure his master’s property. A trans- 
lator must«be attentive ; a transcriber 
careful, A tradesman ought to be 
attentive to the wishes of his customers, 
and careful in keeping his accounts. 

The use of the paasions la to stir up the soul, to 
awaken the understanding, and to make the whole 
man more vigorous and attentive in the prosecution 
of his designs. Addison. 

We should be *s careful of our words ns our no- 
tions, and as far from speaking as doing ill. 

*, f Stislr. 

TO ATTRACT, ALLURE, INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

ATTRACT, in Latin attractum, par- 
ticiple of attraho , compounded of at or 
ad and traho, signifies to draw towards. 
ALLURE, v . Zb allure . INVITE, lh 
French inviter, Latin invito , com- 
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pounded of in privative and vito to 
avoid, signifies the contrary of avoid- 
ing, that is, to seek or ask. ENGAGE, 
compounded of en or in and the French 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge. 

That is attractive which draws the 
thoughts towards itself ; that is alluring 
which awakens desire ; that is inviting 
which offers persuasion; that is en- 
gaging which takes possession of the 
mind. The attention is attracted; the 
senses are allured; the understanding 
is invited; the whole mind is engaged, 
A particular sound attracts the ear; 
the prospect of gratification allures ; we 
are invited by the advantages which 
offer ; we are engaged by those which 
already accrue. The person of a female 
is attractive; female beauty involun- 
tarily draws all eyes towards itself ; it 
awakens admiration: the pleasures of 
society are alluring ; they create in the 
receiver an eager desire for still farther 
enjoyment ; but when too eagerly pur- 
sued they vanish in the pursuit, and 
leave the mind a prey to listless un- 
easiness: fine weather is inviting ; it 
seems to persuade the reluctant to par- 
take of its refreshments : the manners 
of a person are engaging; they not 
only occupy the attention, but they lay 
hold of the affections. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
every one considerable enough to attract regard has 
retired into the country. I have often been tempted 
to inquire what happiness is to be gained by this 
stated secession. Johnson. 

Seneca 1ms attempted not only to pacify us in mis- 
fortune, but almost to allure us to it by representing 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the uiind. He 
invites his pupil to calamity as the Syrens allured 
the passengers to their coasts, by promising that lie 
shall return with increase of knowledge. Johnson. 

The present, whatever it be, seldom engages our 
atteution so much as what is to come. Blair. 

ATTRACTIONS, ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION (v. To attract) sig- 
nifies the thing that attracts. AL- 
LUREMENT (v. To allure) signifies 
the thing that allures . CHARM, from 
the Latin carmen a verse, signifies 
whatever acts by an irresistible influ- 
ence, like poetry. 

Besides the synonymous idea which 
distinguishes these words, they are re- 
markable for the common property of 
being used only in the plural when de- 
noting the thing that attracts , allures t 
and charms , us applied to female cn- 
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dowments, or the influence of person on 
the heart : it seems that in attractions 
there is something natural ; in allure- 
ments something artificial ; in charms 
something moral and intellectual. At- 
tractions and charms are always taken 
In a good sense, allurements mostly in 
a bad sense : attractions lead or draw ; 
allurements win or entice; charms 
seduce or captivate. The human heart 
is always exposed to the power of 
female attractions ; it is guarded with 
difficulty against the allurements of a 
coquette; it is incapable of resisting the 
united charmg of body and mind. 

Thiscestus was a fine party-coloured girdle, which, 
as Ilomcr tells us, had all the attractions of the sex 
wrought into it. Addison. 

Our modern authors have represented Pleasure or 
Vice with an alluring face, but ending in snakes and 
monsters. Addison. 

Juno made a visit to Venus, the deity who presides 
over love, and begged of her as a particular favour, 
that she would lend for a while those charms with 
which she subdued the hearts of gods and men. 

Addison. 

When applied to other objects, an at- 
traction springs from something re- 
markable and striking ; it lies in the ex- 
terior aspect, and awakens an interest 
towards itself : a charm acts by a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse on 
the soul ; it springs from an accordance 
of the object with the affections of the 
heart ; it takes hold of the imagination, 
and awakens an enthusiasm peculiar to 
itself : an allurement acts on the senses ; 
it Hatters the passions ; it enslaves the 
imagination. The metropolis has its 
attractions for the gay; music has 
its charms for every one; fashion- 
able society has too many allurements 
for youth, which are not easily with- 
stood. 

A man whose great qualities want the ornament of 
superficial attractions is like a naked mountain with 
mines of gold, which will be frequented only till the 
l le isure is exhausted. Johnson. 

Music has charms to soothe tlie savage breast. 

Conoreve. 

How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury 
m the place where l first yielded to those allurements 
winch seduced me to deviate from temperance and 
unocence ! Johnson. 

AVARICIOUS* MISERLY* PARSIMO- 
NIOUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS, from the Latin, aveo 
to desire, or hdbee, to have, hold, signifies 
desiring money, or holding money from 
a love of it. MISERLY signifies like a 
inker, or miserable man , for none are so 
miserable as the lovers of money. PAR- 


SIMONIOUS, from the Latin parco 
to sparo or save, signifies literall) 
saving. NIGGARDLY is a frequen- 
tative of nigh or’ close, and signifies 
very nigh. 

The avaricious man and the miser 
are one and the same character, with 
this exception, that the miser carries his 
passion for 1 money to a - still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows liis 
love of money in his ordinary dealings ; 
but the miser lives upon it, and suffers 
every privation rather than part with 
it. An avaricious man may sometimes 
be indulgent to himself, and generous 
to others ; the miser is dead to every 
thing but the treasure which he has 
amassed. Parsimonious and niggardly 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for money by parsimony , 
that is, by saving out of nimself, or by 
niggardly ways in his dealings with 
others. He who spends a farthing on 
himself, where others with the same 
means spend a shilling, does it from 
parsimony ; he who looks to every far- 
thing in the bargains he makes, gets 
the name of a niggard. Avarice^ some - 
times cloaks itself under the name of 
prudence : it is, as Goldsmith says, often 
the only virtue which is left a man at 
the age of seventy-two. The miser is 
his own greatest enemy, and no man’s 
friend; his ill-gotten wealth is gene- 
rally a curse to him by whom it is in- 
herited. A man is sometimes rendered 
parsimonious by circumstances ; but he 
who first saves from necessity too often 
ends with saving from inclination. The 
niggard is an object of contempt, and 
sometimes hatred ; every one fears to 
lose by a man who strives to ghin from 
all. 

Though the apprehensions of the aged may justify 
a cautious frugality, they can by no means excuse a 
sordid avarice . Blair. 

As some lone miser visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’-er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still hu sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 

Pleas'd with each bliss that lleav’n toman supplies. 
Yet oh a sigh prevails and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small. 

Goldsmith. 

Armstrong died in September, 1779, and to the 
surprise of his friends left a considerable sum of 
money, saved by great parsimony out of a very mo- 
derate income. Johnson. 

I have heard Dodsley, by whom Akcnslde's " Plea- 
sures of the Imagination was published, relate, that 
wh<‘n#he copy was offered him, he carried the work 
to Fupo, who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to make a niggardly offer, for this was no every-day 
m titer? Johnson. 
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AUDACITY, EFFRONTERY, IIARDI- 
4 iIOOD Oil HARDINESS, BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY, from audacious , in 
French audacieux , Latin audax, and 
autleo to dure, signifies literally the 
quality of daring. EFFRONTERY, 
compounded of ef, en , or in, and frons, 
a face, signifies the standing face to 
face. HARDIHOOD or HARDI- 
NESS, from hardy or hard , signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand the brunt 
of difficulties, opposition, or shame. 
BOLDNESS, from hold, in Saxon bald, 
is in all probability changed from bald, 
that is, uncovered, open-fronted, without 
disguise, which are the characteristics 
of boldness . 

The idea of disregarding wliat others 
regard is common to all these terms. 
Audacity expresses more than effron- 
tery : the first has something of vehe- 
mence or defiance in it ; the latter that 
of cool unconcern : hardihood expresses 
less than boldness ; the first has more 
of determination, and the second more 
of spirit and enterpri^. Audacity and 
effrontery arc always* taken in a bad 
sense ; hardihood in art indifferent, if 
not a bad sense: boldness in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense. Audacity 
marks haughtiness and temerity; ef- 
frontery the want of all modesty, a total 
shamelessness ; hardihood indicates a 
firm resolution to meet consequences ; 
boldness a spirit and courage to com- 
mence action. An audacious man 
speaks with a lofty tone, without re- 
speutand without reflection: his haughty 
demeanour makes him forget what is 
due to his superiors. Effrontery dis- 
covers itself by an insolent air ; a total 
unconcern for the opinions of those pre- 
sent, and a disregard of all the forms of 
civil society. A hardy man speaks with 
a resolute tone, which seems to bravo 
the utmost evil that can result from 
what ho says. A bold man speaks 
wit tfout reserve, undaunted by the qua- 
lity, rank, or haughtiness of those 
whom lie addresses. It requires auda- 
city to assert false claims, or vindicate 
a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges; it requires effron- 
tery fo ask a favour of the man whom 
one has basely injured, or to assume a 
placid unconcerned air in the presence 
of those by whom one has been con- 
victed of flagrant atrocities; it reqpires 
hardihood to assert as a positive fact 
what is dubious or suspected to be fylse , 


it requires boldness to maintain the 
truth in spite of every danger with 
which one is threatened. 

As knowledge without justice ought to be called 
cunning rather than wisdom, so a mind prepared to 
meet danger, if excited by its own eagerness and not 
the public gcod, deserve ■ the name of audatdty 
rather than of fortitude. Stkelk. 

I could never forbear to wish that while Vice is 
every day multiplying seducements, and stalking 
forth with move hardened t/Tron?ery, Virtue would 
not withdraw the influence of her presence. 

Johnson 1 . 

I do not And any one so hardy at present as to 
deny that there are very great advantages in the en- 
joyment of a plentiful fortune. Bvdoei i.. 

A hold tongue and :t feeble arm are the qualifi- 
cations of Drances in Virgil. « Ad»ison. 

Bold in the council hoard, 

Bui. cautious in tlie Held, lie slmnn’d the sword. 

Dryde .v. 

TO AVENGE, REVENGE, VINDICATE. 

AVENGE, REVENGE, and VIN- 
DICATE, all spring from the same 
source, namely, the Latin vindico , the 
Greek tvdiKtio, compounded of tv in and 
t *acij justice, sigivfying to pronounce jus- 
tice or put justice in force. 

The idea common fo these terms is 
that of taking up some one's cause. To 
avenge is to punish in behalf of another ; 
to revenge is to punish for one's self; 
to vindicate is to defend another. 1 he 
wrongs of a person are avenged or re- 
venged; his rights are vindicated. The 
act of avenging, though attended wills 
the infliction of pain, is oftentimes an 
act of humanity, and always an act of 
justice; none are the suffer, rs but such 
as merit it for their oppression ; whilst 
those are benefited who arc dependent 
for support : this is the act of God him- 
self, who always avenges the oppress'd 
who look up to him for support ; and it 
ought to be the act of all his crea- 
tures who are invested with tlie power 
of punishing offenders and protecting 
the helpless. It even ge is the basest 
of all actions, and the spirit of re- 
venge the most diametrically opposed 
to the Christian principles of forgiving 
injuries, and returning good for evil ; it 
is gratified only with inflicting pain 
without any prospect of advantage. 
Vindication is an act of generosity and 
humanity ; it is the production of god 
without the infliction of pain : the claims 
of the widow and orphan call for vindi- 
cation from those who have the time, 
talent, or ability, to take their cause into 
their own hands : England caii boast ol 
many noble vindicators of the rights ol 
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humanity, not excepting those which 
joncein the brute creation. 

Tho day shall com<\ tlmt great avenging day. 

When Troy’s proud glories iu the dust shall lay. 

nop*. 

lly a continued scries of loose, though apparently 
trivial gratifications, the heart is often as thoroughly 
corrupted, as l»y the commission of any one of tliysj 
enormous crimes which spring from great ambiiion 
or great revenge . Blair. 

Injured nr oppressed by tho world, the good man 
looks up to a Judge who will vindicate his cause. 

Bla.ii. 

AVI-] USE, UN WILLING, BACKWARD, 
. LOATH, RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE, in Latin aversus , parti- 
ciple of aver to, compounded of* verto to 
turn, and a from, signifies the state of 
having the mind turned from a thing. 
UNWILLING literally signifies not 
willing. BACKWARD signifies hav- 
ing tho will in a backward direction. 
LOATH, from to loathe , denotes the 
finality of loathing. RELUCTANT, 
Irom the Latin re and lucto to struggle, 
signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing. 

Averse is positive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike ; unwilling is nega- 
tive, it marks the absence of the will ; 
backward is a sentiment betwixt the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; loath and reluctant 
mark strong 'belings of aversion. Aver- 
sion is an habitual sentiment; untril - 
lilt guess and backwardness are mostly 
occasional ; loath and reluctant always 
occasional. Aversion must be con- 
quered ; unwillingness must be re- 
moved ; buckwardne ss must he coun- 
teracted, or urged forward ; loathing 
and reluctance, must bo overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books ; but a child may 
he unwilling or backward to attend to 
1 is lessons from partial motives, which 
1 lie authority of tho parent or master 
may correct ; he who is loath to receive 
instruction will always remain igno- 
rant; lie who is reluctant in doing liis 
duty will always do it as a task. A 
miser is averse to nothing so much as to 
parting with his money : he is even un- 
'oilling to provide himself with neces- 
saries, but he is not backward in dis- 
posing of his money when he has the 
prospect of getting more; friends are 
loath to part who have had many years' 
enjoyment in each other's society ; we 
are reluctant in giving unpleasant ad 
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those who ate irot paid arc unwilling 
to work ; and those who are paid less 
than others are backward in giving 
their services : every one is loath to give 
up a favourite pursuit, and when com- 
pelled to it by circumstances they do it 
with reluctance . 

Of all the race of animals, alone. 

The bees liuvo common cities of their own: 

But (what’s more strange) their modest appetites, 
diverse frum Venus, Ily the nuptial rites. Dkydi n. 

I part with tlieo. 

As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter 

Tart with their lives, unwilling, loath, and fearful. 

And trembling at futurity. Kov/h. 

All men, even the most depraved, are subject moi* 
or less to compunctions of conscience ; but Uickwtv d 
at the same time to resign the gains of dishonesty, <n 
the pleasures of vice. Blaiii. 

E’en thus two friends condemn’d 

Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leave- 3 . 

Leather a hundred times to pait than die. 

SiIAKSfKAKR. 

From better habitations spurn’d. 

Reluctant d* st thou rove. 

Or grieve for friendship unretum’d. 

Or unregarded love ? Goldsmith. 

AVERSION, ANTIPATHY, DISLIKE, 

hatred, Repugnance. 

AVERSION denotes the quality of 
being averse (i\ Averse). ANTIPA- 
THY, in French antipathic, Latin an 
tipathia , Greek avrnraOeia, compounded 
of avn against, and 7ra0ua feeling, sig- 
nifies here a natural feeling against an 
object. D1 SLIKE, compounded of the 
privative dis and like , signifies not to 
like or be attached to. HATRED] in 
German hass, is supposed by Addling to 
be connected with heiss hot, signifying 
heat of temper. REPUGNANCE, in 
French repugnance , Latin repugnant ia 
and repugno, compounded of re and 
pugno, signifies the resistance of the 
feelings to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to thesG and many 
other similar expressions, in w hicli ease 
it is opposed to attachment : the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind front 
an object ; the latter a knitting or bind- 
ing of the mind to objects : it lias, how- 
ever, more commonly a partial accep- 
tation, in which it is justly comparable 
with the above words. The four first 
are used indifferently for persons and 
things, the last for things. Aversion 
and antipathy seem to bo less depend- 
ent on the will, and to have their origin 
in the temperament or natural taste, 
particularly the latter, which springs 
from causes that are not alway s visible ; 
it lies in the physical organization. An- 
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tipathy is in fact a natural aversion op- 
* posed to sympathy : dislike and hatred 
are on the contrary voluntary, and seem 
to have their root in the angry passions 
of the heart ; the former is less deep- 
rooted than the latter, and is commonly 
awakened by slighter causes: repug- 
nance is not an habitual and lasting 
sentiment, like the rest ; it is a tran- 
sitory but strong dislike to any thing. 
People of a quiet temper have an aver- 
sion to disputing or argumentation ; 
those of a gloomy temper have an aver- 
sion to society ; antipathies mostly dis- 
cover themselves in early life, and as 
soon as the object comes within the 
view of the person affected : men of dif- 
ferent sentiments in religion or politics, 
if not of amiable tempers, are apt to 
contract dislikes to each other by fre- 
quent irritation in discourse: when 
men of malignant tempers come in col- 
lision, nothing but a deadly hatred can 
ensue from their repeated and compli- 
cated aggressions towards each other • 
any one who is under the influence of 
a misplaced pride is apt to feel a re- 
pugnance to acknowledge himself in 
error. . 

I cannot forbear mentioning a tribe of egotists, for 
whom 1 have always had a niortiil aversion ; I mean 
the authors of memoirs who are never mentioned in 
any works but their own. Addison. 

There is one species of terror wliic-h those who aro 
unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice have 
widely dignified with the name of antipathy. A man 
hus*iudeed no dread of harm from <111 insect or a 
worm, but his antipathy turns him pule whenever 
they approach him. Johnson. 

livery man whom business or curiosity has thrown 
at large into the world, will recollect many instances 
of fondness and dislike, which have forced themselves 
upon him without the intervention of his judgment. 

Johnson. 

One punishment that attends the lying and de- 
ceitful person is the hatred of nil those whom he 
either has, or would havo deceived. I do not say 
that a Christian can lawfully hate any one, and yet 
I affirm that some may very worthily deserve to be 
hated. South. 

In this dilemma Aristophanes conquered his re- 
pugnance, and determined upon presenting himself 
on the stage for the first time in liis life. 

Cumberland. 

TO AUGUR, PRESAGE, FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN, PORTEND. 

AUGUR, in French augurer, Latin 
augurium 9 comes from avis a bird, as 
an augury was originally, and at all 
times principally, drawn from the song, 
the flight, or other actions of birds. 
PRESAGE, in French presage , from 
the Latin pi ce and sagio to be instinc- 
tively wise, signifies to be thus 'wise 
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about what is to come. FOREBODE 
is compounded of fore and the Saxon 
hodian to declare, signifying to pro- 
nounce on futurity. BETOKEN sig- 
nifies to serve as a token. PORTEND, 
in Latin portendo, compounded of por 
for pro and tendo, signifies to set or 
show forth. 

Augur signifies either to serve or 
make use of as an augury; io forebode, 
and presage , is to form a' conclusion in 
one’s own mind : to betoken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur; persons only forebode ox pre- 
sage ; things only betoken or portend . 
Auguring i3 a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to be as much concerned as the under- 
standing : presaging is rather a conclu- 
sion or deduction of what may be from 
what is ; it lies in the understanding 
more than in the imagination: fore- 
boding lies altogether in the imagina- 
tion. Things are said to betoken , which 
present natural signs ; those arc said to 
portend , which present extraordinary 
or supernatural signs. It augurs ill 
for the prosperity of a country or a state 
when its wealth has increased so as to 
lake away the ordinary stimulus to in- 
dustry, and to introduce an inordinate 
love of pleasure. We presage the 
future greatness of a man from the in- 
dications which he gives of possessing 
an elevated character. A distempered 
mind is apt to forebode every ill from 
the most trivial circumstances. Wc 
see with pleasure those actions in a 
child which betoken an ingenuous tem- 
per : a mariner sees with pain the dark- 
ness of the sky which portends a storm • 
the moralist augurs no good to tlic 
morals of a nation from the lax disci- 
pline which prevails in the education of 
youth ; he presages the loss of inde- 
pendence to the minds of men in whom 
proper principles of subordination have 
not been early engendered. Men some- 
times forebode the misfortunes which 
happen to them, but they oftener fore- 
bode evils which never come. 

There is always an augury to ho taken of what a 
peace is likely to be. from the preliminary steps that 
aro made to bring it about. Burks. 

An opinion has lieen long conceived, that quick 
ness of invention, accuracy of judgment, or extent ot 
knowledge, appearing before the usual time, V r0 ' 
sage a short life. Johnson 

What conscience forebodes, revelation verifies, 
assuring us that a day is appointed when God will 
render to every man according to liis works. BbXU' 
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Skill'd in tlio wiii^il inhabitants of the air, 

What auspices their notes and flights declare ; 

O I gay — tor all religious rites portend 
A happy voyage and a prosp’rous end. Duydest. 

All more than common menaces an end ; 

A blase betokens brevity of life, 

As if bright embers should emit a flame. You no. 


AVIDITY, GREEDINESS, EAGER- 
NESS, 

Ark terms expressive of a strong 
desire. AVIDITY, in Latin aviditas , 
from aveo to desire, expresses very 
strong desire. GREEDINESS, in 
German gierig greedy, from begehren 
to desire, signifies the same. EA- 
GERNESS, from eager, and the Latin 
acer sharp, signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
greediness is in animal appetites: ea- 
gerness is not so vehement, but more 
impatient than avidity or greediness . 
Avidity and greediness respect simply 
the desire of possessing; eagerness the 
general desire of attaining an object. 
An opportunity is seized with avidity : 
the miser grasps at money with greedi- 
ness, or the glutton devours with greedi- 
ness : a person runs with eagerness in 
order to get to the place of destination : 
a soldier fights with eagerness in order 
to conquer : a lover looks with eager im- 
patience for a letter from the object of 
his affection. Avidity is employed in 
an adverbial form to qualify an action ; 
we seize with avidity : greediness marks 
the abstract quality or habit of the 
mind ; greediness is the characteristic 
of low and brutal minds: eagerness 
denotes the transitory state of feeling ; 
a person discovers his eagerness in his 
looks. 

I have heard (hat Addison's avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great ea- 
gerness he laid hold on his proportion of the protits. 

Johnson, 

Bid the sea listen, when the greedy merchant, 

To gorge its ravenous jaws, hurls all his wealth. 

Ami stands himself upon the splitting deck 

For the last plunge. Lee. 


TO AVOID, ESCHEW, SIIUN, ELUDE. 

AVOID, in French iviter, Latin evito, 
compounded of e and vito, probably from 
viduus void, signifies to make one’s 
* e JL v ° id or fi' ee from a thing. ES- 
CHEW and SHUN both come from 
the German scheuen , Swedish sky, & c, 
when it signifies to fly. ELUDE, in 
F rench Sluder, Latin eludo, compound- 

, e a nd ludo, signifies to get one’s 
self out of a thing by a trick. 


Avoid is both generic and specific ; we 
avoid in eschewing or shunning , or we* 
avoid without eschewing or shunning . 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
avoiding , eschewing and shunning 
consist only of going out of the way, of 
not coming in contact ; eluding , as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice 
in it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like ; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any but 
what we know to be good ; we shun the 
sight of an offensive object by turning 
into another road ; we elude a punish- 
ment by getting out of the way of those 
who have the power of inflicting it. 
Prudence enables us to avoid many of 
the evils to which we are daily exposed : 
nothing hut a fixed principle of re- 
ligion can enable a man to eschew the 
temptations to evil which lie in his path : 
fear will lead us to shun a mailman, 
whom it is not in our power to bind : a 
want of all principle leads a man to 
elude his creditors, whom he wishes to 
defraud. We speak of avoiding a dan- 
ger, and shunning a danger: but to 
avoid it is in general not to fall into it ; 
to shun it is with care to keep out of the 
way of it. 

Having thoroughly considered tlie nature of this 
passion, I have mauo it my study how to avuid the 
envy that may accrue to me from these my specu- 
lations. Steele. 

Thus Brute this realm into his rule subdued 
Aud reigned long in great felicity. 

Lov’d of his friends, and of his foes eschewed. 

Spenser. 

Of many things, some few I shall explain ; 

Tcacli tlice to shun the dangers of the main. 

And how at length the promis’d shore to gain. 

DkYOF.X. 

The wary Trojan, bending from the blow. 

Eludes tho death, aud disappoints his foe. Pope. 


AUSPICIOUS, PROPITIOUS. 

AUSPICIOUS, from the Latin aus- 
picium and auspex , compounded of 
avis and spicio to behold, signifies fa- 
vourable according to the inspection of 
birds. PROPITIOUS, in Latin pro- 
pi ti us, probably from prope near, 
because the heathens always solicited 
their deities to be near or present to 
give their aid in favour of tlieir de- 
signs ; hence propitious is figuratively 
applied in the sense of favourable. 

Auspicious is said only of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things aru 
auspicious which are casual, or only 
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Jindicative of good ; persons are propi* 
tious to the wishes of others who listen' 
to their requests and contribute to their 
satisfaction. A journey is undertaken 
under auspicious circumstances, where 
every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bid fair to afford 
pleasure ; it is undertaken under pro- 
pitious circumstances when every thing 
favours tho attainment of the object for 
which it was begun. Whoever has any 
request to make, ought to seize the aus- 
picious moment when the person of 
whom it is asked is in a pleasant frame 
of mind ; a poet in his invocation re- 
quests the muse to b o propitious to him, 
or the lover conjures his mistress to be 
propitious to his vows. 

Still follow where auspicious fates invite, 

Duress the happy, and the wretched slight. 

Sooner shall jamng elements unite. 

Than truth with gain, than interest with right. 

Lewis. 

\V’hu loves a garden loves a greenhouse too : 

Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 

riicio blooms exotic beauty. Cowrxu. 

AUSTERE, RIGID, SEVERE, RIGOR- 
OUS, STERN. 

AUSTERE, in Latin ausferus sour 
or rough, from tho Greek avio to dry, 
sign i lies rough or harsh from drought. 
RIGID and RIGOROUS, from rigeo, 
Greek fnyuo, Hebrew reg to be stiff, sig- 
nifies stiffness or unbeiulingness. SE- 
VERE, in Latin severus, comes from 
s cecus cruel. STERN, in Saxen Sterne, 
German strong strong, has the sense of 
strictness. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others ; rigid applies to ourselves 
only ; severe, rigorous , stern, apply to 
others only. We arc austere in our 
manner of living ; rigid in our mode of 
thinking; austere, severe, rigorous , and 
stern, in our mode of dealing with 
others. Effeminacy is opposed to aus-, 
leriiy, pliability to rigidity. The aus- 
tere man mortifies himself; the rigid 
man hinds himself to a rule : the man- 
ners of a man uro austere when he 
refuses to take part in aify social enjoy- 
ments ; his probity is rigid , that is, in- 
accessible to the allurements of gain, or 
the urgency of necessity : an austere life 
consists not only in the privation of 
every pleasure, but in the infliction of 
every pain ; rigid justice is unbiassed, 
no less by the fear of loss than b/ the 
desire of gain : the present age affords 
no examples of austerity, but too many 
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of its opposit e extreme, effeminacy ; and 
the rigidity of former times, in modes 
of thinking, lias been succeeded by a 
culpable laxity. 

Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence ; 
the diseases of tho wind as well us body are citrcu 
by contraries. Johnson. 

In things which are uot immediately subject to re- 
ligious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Johnson. 

Austere , when taken with relation to 
others, is said of the behaviour ; severe 
of the conduct: a parentis austere in 
his looks, his manner, and his words to 
Ihs child.; lie is severe in* the restraints 
lie imposos, and the punishments lie 
inilicts : an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to be 
obeyed ; a severe master punishes every 
fault, and punishes in an undue mea- 
sure : an austere temper is never soft- 
ened ; the countenance of such an one 
never relaxes into a smile, nor is lie 
pleased to witness smiles : a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the imper- 
fections of others, and to wound tho 
offender : a judge should be a rigid ad- 
ministrator of justice between man and 
in .in, and severe in the punishment of 
offences as occasion requires ; but never 
austere towards those who appear 
before him ; austerity of manner would 
ill become him who sits as a protector 
of eithei the innocent or the injured. 
Rigour is a species of great severity , 
namely, in the infliction of punishment : 
towards enormous offenders, or on parti- 
cular occasions where an example is re- 
quisite, rigour may be adopted, but other- 
wise it marks a cruel temper. A man is 
austere in liis manners, severe in his re- 
marks, and rigorous in his discipline. 
Austerity, rigidity, and severity , may 
be habitual ; rigour and sternness are 
occasional. Sternness is a species of se- 
verity more in manner than in direct 
action ;. a commander may issue his 
commands sternly , or a despot may 
issue his stern decrees. 

If you arc lmrd or contracted in your judgment. 
severe in your censures, mid oppressive in your deal- 
ings, then conclude with certainty that what you 
had termed piety was but an empty name. Ulaik. 

It is not by rigorous discipline and unrelaxinj! 
austerity that the aged can maintain an ascendant 
over youthful minds. 1 )lai& 

A raan severe he was, and stem to view, 

1 knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Yet he was kiud, or if severe in aught. 

The love lie bore to learning was in fault. 

Goldsmith- 

It is stern criticism to say that Mr.Pope’r is in* 
a translation of Homer. 
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TO AWAKEN, EXCITE, TROVOKE, 
ROUSE, STIR UP. 

To AW AKEN is to make awake or 
alive. EXCITE, in Latin excito , com- 
pounded of the intensive syllables ex 
and cito, in Hebrew sut to move, sig- 
nifies to move out of a state of rest. 
PROVOKE, v. To aggravate. To 
HOUSE is to cause to rise. STIR, in 
German storen to move, signifies to 
make to move upwards. To excite and 
provoke convey the idea of producing 
something ; rouse and stir up that of 
only calling into action that which pre- 
viously exists ; to awaken is used in 
either sense. To awaken is a gentler 
action than to excite, and this is gentler 
than to provoke. We awaken by a 
simple effort ; we excite by repeated 
efforts or forcible means ; we provoke 
by words, looks, or actions. The tender 
feelings arc awakened ; affections or the 
passions in general are excited; the 
angry passions are commonly provoked. 
Objects of distress awaken a sentiment 
of pity; competition among scholars 
excites a spirit of emulation; taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap- 
plied only to the individual and what 
passes within him; excite is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of one or 
many ; provoke is applicable to the con- 
duct or temper of one or many. The at- 
t ention is awakened by interesting sounds 
that strike upon the ear ; the conscience 
is awakened by the voice of the preacher, 
or by passing events : a commotion, a 
tumult, or a rebellion, is excited among 
the people by the active efforts of iiuli- 
id uals; laughter or contempt is pro- 
coked by preposterous conduct. 

The soul has Us curiosity more than ordinarily 
a wakened when It turns its thoughts upon the con- 
duct of siii-li who h ive behaved themselves w it li sin 
l! 1‘isil, a resigned, a cheerful, a generous, or heroic 
temper in the extremity of death. Ste ki.e. 

In our Saviour was no form of comeliness that 
men should desire, no artifice or trick to catch ap- 
plause, or to excite surprise. Cumuehlanu, 

J* 1 ’. Mercy ! see with pure and loaded hands 
thy shrine my country’s genius stands, 
heti he whom o’en our joys provoke, 

Hu! lieud of nature, join’d his yoke, 

Ami rush’d in wrath to timko our isles his prey; 

/ I'.v form, from out thy sweot abode 

i took him on the blasted road, Coi.mns. 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
physical sense, to call into consciousness 
{mm a state of unconsciousness ; to rouse 
!* forcibly to bring into action that which 
is in a state of inaction ; and stir up is 
bring into a state of agitation or cora- 
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motion. We aro awakened from ai^ 
'ordinary state by ordinary means ; wq 
are roused from an extraordinary state 
by extraordinary means ; we arc stirred 
upborn an ordinary to an extraordinary 
state. The mind of a child is awakened 
by the action on its senses as soon as 
it is born ; there are some persons who 
are not roused from the stupor in which 
they were, by any thing but the most 
awful events; and there are others 
whose passions, particularly of anger, 
are stirred up by trilling circumstances. 
The conscience is sometimes awakened 
for a time, but the sinner is not roused 
to a sense of his danger, or to any exer- 
tions for his own safety, until an intem- 
perate zeal is stirred np in him by 
means of enthusiastic preaching, in 
which case the vulgar proverb is verified, 
that the remedy is as bad as the disease. 
Death is a scene calculated to awaken 
some feeling in the most obdurate 
breast : the tears and sighs of the 
alliicted excite a sentiment of com- 
miseration ; the most eq tillable adminis- 
tration of justico may excite murmurs 
among the discontented ; a harsh and 
unreasonable reproof will j provoke a 
reply : oppression and tyranny mostly 
rouse the sufferers to a sense of their 
injuries ; nothing is so calculated to stir 
up the rebellious spirits of men as the 
harangues of political demagogues 

The spark of noble courage now awnhe, 

And strive your excellent s**lf to excel. SrKNsuu 

Go study virtue, rugged ancient worth ; 

House up that flame our great ibrufallu-rs felt.' 

SkuUkv. 

The turbulent and dangerous arc for embroiling 
councils, stirring up seditions, and subverting con- 
stitutions, out of a mere restlessness of temp'r. 

, STEKI.E, 

A WARE, ON ONE’S GUARD, Al»- 
riUZED, CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE, compounded of a or on 
anil ware, signifies to be on tlio look 
out, from the Saxon waerd , German, 
&c. wixhren , Greek o paw to see. 
GUARD, in French g order, is con- 
nected with fcard, in Saxon waerd , 
German, See. gewahrt , participle of 
wiihren to see, as above. APPRIZED, 
in French appris , from apprendre to 
apprehend, learn, or understand. CON - 
SCIOUS, in Latin conscius , com- 
pounded of con and scio to know, sig- 
nifies knowing within one's self. 

The idea of having the expectation 
or knowledge of a thing is common to 
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AWE. 

all these terms. We are aware of a 
•thing when we calculate upon it; we 
are on our guard against it when we 
are prepared for it ; we are apprized of 
that of which we have had an intima- 
tion, and are conscious of that in which 
we have ourselves been concerned. To 
be aware, and on one's guard, respect 
the future ; to be apprized, either the 
past or present ; to be conscious , only 
the past. Experience enables a man to 
be aware of consequences ; prudence 
and caution dictate to him the necessity 
of being on his guard against evils. 
Whoever is fully aware of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds all his goods 
in this world, will be on his guard to 
prevent any calamities, as far as de- 
pends upon the use of means in his 
control. We are apprized of events, or 
what passes outwardly, through the 
medium of external circumstances ; we 
are conscious , only through the medium 
of ourselves, of what passes within. 

The first steps in the breach of a man’s integrity 
arc more important than men are aware of. Steele, 

What establishment of religion more friendly to 
public hanpinrss could be desired or framed (than 
our own)? How zealous ought we to be for its pre- 
servation. 1 bow much on our guard against every 
danger which threatens to trouble it ! Blair. 

In play the chance of loss and gain ought always 
to be equal, nt least each party should be apprized 
of the force employed against him. Steele. 

I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get 
over as calumny aud reproach, and cannot find uny 
method of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being conscious to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them. Addison. 

AWE, REVERENCE, DREAD. 

AWE, probably from the German 
achten, conveys the idea of regarding 
with solemnity and fear. REVER- 
ENCE, c in French reverence, Latin 
reverentia, comes from revereor, to fear 
strongly. DREAD, in Saxon dread, 
is connected with the Latin territo to 
frighten, and Greek rapaeffw to trouble. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear; but the 
former* marks the much stronger senti- 
ment of the two : dread is*an unmingled 
sentiment of fear for one's personal 
security. Awe may be awakened by 
the help of the senses and understand- 
ing ; reverence by that of the under- 
standing only ; and dread * principally 
by that of the imagination. Sublime, 
sacred, and solemn objects awaken awe ; 
they cause the beholder to stop and 
consider whether he is worthy to ap- 


proach them any nearer ; they rivet his 
mind and body to a spot, and make 
him cautious, lest l>y his presence he 
should contaminate tnat which is hal- 
lowed : exalted and noble objects pro- 
duce reverence ; they lead to every 
outward mark of obeisance and humili- 
ation which it is possible for him to 
express: terrific objects excite dread ; 
they cause a shuddering of the animal 
frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
which is attended with nothing but pain. 
When the creature places himself in 
the presence of the Creator — when he 
contemplates the immeasurable-distance 
which separates himself, a frail and 
finite mortal, from his infinitely perfect 
Maker — he approaches with awe : even 
the sanctuary where he is accustomed 
thus to bow before the Almighty ac- 
quires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, wisdom, 
and virtue, when combined in one 
person, are never approached without 
reverence ; the possessor has a dignity 
in himself that checks the haughtiness 
of the arrogant, that silences the petu- 
lance of pride and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the young, 
and communicates to all around a so- 
briety of mien and aspect. A grievous 
offender is seldom without dread; his 
guilty conscience pictures every thing 
as the instrument of vengeance, and 
every person as denouncing his merited 
sentence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe , even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain degree of reverence for 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 

1 1 were endless to enumerate ull the passages, both 
in the sacred and profane writers, which establish the 
general sentiment of mankind concerning the inse- 
parable union of a sacred and revcrouliul awe with 
our ideas of the Divinity. Burke. 

If tlie voice of universal nature, the experience of 
ull ages, the light of reason, and the immediate evi- 
dence of my senses, cannot awake mo to a depend- 
ence upon my God, a reverence for his religion, and 
an humble opinion of myself, what a lost creatine 
am 1 1 Cumberland. 

To Phoebus next my trembling steps be led. 

Pull of religious doubts and awful dread. Dryden. 

AWKWARD, CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD, in Saxon m oerd, 
compounded of ce or a Adversative, and 
ward , from the Teutonic wdhren to sec 
or look, that is, looking the opposite 
way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward signifies looking the satn« 
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way, or being in the same direction. 
CLUMSY, from the same source as 
clump and lump, in German lumpisch , 
denotes the quality of heaviness and 
unseemliness. 

These epithets denote what is contrary 
to rule and order, in form or manner. 
Awkward respects outward deportment ; 
clumsy the shape and make of the 
object : a person has an awkward gait, 
is clumsy in his whole person. Awk- 
wardness is the consequence of bad 
education ; clumsiness is mostly a na- 
tural defect. Young recruits are awk- 
ward in inarching, and clumsy in their 
manual exercise. 

They may be both employed figu- 
ratively in the same sense, and some- 
times in relation to the same objects : 
when speaking of awkward contrivances, 
or clumsy contrivances, the latter ex- 
presses the idea more strongly than the 
former. 

• Montaigne hail many awkward imitators, who, 
under tin* notion of writing with the fire and freedom 
of tiiis lively old Giiicon, have fallen into vou fused 
rhapsodies and uninteresting egotisms. W ahton. 

.All the operations of the Greeks in sailing were 
rhi/Hvy and unskilful. Rohertson. 

AWKWARD, CROSS, UNTOWARD, 

CROOK ED, FROWARD, PERVERSE. 

AWKWARD, v. Awkward CROSS, 
from the noun cross, implies the quality 
of being like a cross. UNTOWARD 
signifies the reverse of toward (v. Awk- 
ward). CROOKED signifies the qua- 
lity of resembling a crook. FRO W ARD, 
that is yfrom ward , signifies running a 
contrary direction. i*ER VERSE, La- 
tin per versus, participle of perverto, 
compounded of per and verto , signifies 
turned aside. 

Awkward , cross , untoward , and 
crooked , are used as epithets in relation 
to the events of life or the disposition of 
the mind ; froward and perverse re- 
wSpect only the disposition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass ; cross circumstances to pain ; 
crooked and untoward circumstances 
to defeat. What is crooked springs 
from a perverted judgment; what is 
untoward is independent of human con- 
trol. In our intercourse with the world 
there are always little awkward inci- 
dents arising, which a person’s good 
sense and good nature will enable him 
• u pass over without disturbing the har- 
nnony of society. It is the lot of every 
ttie m his passage through life to meet 


with cross accidents that are calculated 
to rutile the temper; but he proves 
himself to be the wisest whose serenity 
is not so easily disturbed. A crooked 
policy obstructs the prosperity of indi- 
viduals, as well as of states. Many 
men are destined to meet with severe 
trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward events 
which call forth the exercise of pa- 
tience ; in this case the Christian can 
prove to himself and others the infinite 
value of his faith and doctrine. 

It is an awkward thing for a man to print in de- 
fence of his own work against a chimera: you know 
not who or what you fight against Pope. 

Some are indeed stopped in their career by a 
sudden shock of calamity, or diverteu to a different 
direction by the cross impulse of some violent passion. 

Johnson. 

He (Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester), by various 
un'ownrd circumstances, was denied legitimacy and 
his paternal estate. Pennant. 

The’e are who can, by potent magic spells. 

Bend to their crooked purpose nature's laws. 

Mii.ton 

When used with regard to the dis- 
positi >11 of the mind, awkward expresses 
less than froward , and froward less 
than perverse. Awkwardness is an 
habitual frailty of temper ; it includes 
certain weaknesses and particularities, 
pertinaciously adhered to : crossness is 
a partial irritation resulting from the 
state of the humours, physical and 
mental. Froward ness and perversity 
lie in the will : a froward temper is 
capricious ; it wills or wills not to 
please itself without regard to others. 
Perversity lies deeper ; taking root in 
the heart, it assumes the shape of ma- 
lignity : a perverse temper is really 
wicked ; it likes or dislikes by the rule 
of contradiction to another’s will. Un- 
towardness lies in the principles ; it runs 
counter to the wishes and counsels of 
another. An awkward temper is con- 
nected with self-suMiciency ; it shelters 
itself under the sanction of what is ap- 
parently reasonable ; it requires manage- 
ment and indulgence in dealing with it. 
Crossness and frowardness are peculiar 
to children ; indiscriminate indulgence 
of the rising will engenders those dis- 
eases of the mind which, if fostered too 
long in the breast, become incorrigible 
by any thing but a powerful sense of 
religion. Perversity is, however, hut too 
commonly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
wheuhave the misfortune of coming in 
collision with it. Untowardness is also 
another fruit of these evil tempers. A 
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toward child becomes an untoward 
youth, who turns a deaf car to all the 
admonitions of an afflicted parent. 

A kind constant friend 
To ull that regularly offend, 
lint was iiup'ucahle and awkward 
To ull that interlop'd and hawker'll. 11 vduikai. 

Chri-t had to deal with a most untoward and 
stubborn generation. Bi.aiii. 

To fret ami repine at every disappointment of our 
wi-sKcs is to discover the temper of fruuard children. 

liiiAIK. 

Interference of interest, or perversity of disposi- 
tion, may occasionally lead indisiduaU to oppose, 
e\eu to hale, the upright and the good. Ui.aik. 

AXIOM, MAXIM, APHORISM, 

APOPHTHEGM, SAYING, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, BY- WORD, SAW. 

AXiOM, in French axiom* , Latin 
axioma, comes from the Greek aKioio to 
think worthy, signifying the thing 
valued. MAXIM, in French maxi me , 
in Latin maxim us the greatest, sig- 
nifies that which is most important. 
APHORISM, from the Greek a$vpi<r- 
po£ a short sentence, and ay poptZu to 
distinguish, signifies that which is set 
apart. « APOPHTHEGM, in Greek 
uTTotpOeyfia^ from awo^Oeyyo/xai to speak 
pointedly, signifies a pointed sa)ing. 
SAYING signifies literally what is 
said, that is, said habitually. ADAGE, 
hi Latin adagium , probably compounded 
of ad and ago, signifies that which is fit 
to be acted upon. PROVERB, in 
French proverbs , Latin proverbium , 
compounded of pro and verb am, sig- 
nifies that expression which stands for 
something particular. BY- WO RD sig- 
nifies a word by the by, or by the 
way, in the course of conversation. 
SAW is* but a variation of say, put fur 
saying. 

A given sentiment conveyed in a spe- 
cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
tlie common idea included in the signi- 
fication of these terms. The axiom is a 
truth of the first value; a self-evident 
proposition which is the basis of other 
truths.* A maxim is a truth of the 
first moral importance for all practical 
purposes. An aphorism is a truth set 
apart for its pointedness and excellence. 
Apophthegm is, in respect to the an- 
cients, wlmt saying is in regard to the 
moderns : it is a pointed sentiment pro- 
nounced by an individual, and adopted 
by others. Adage and proverb * are 
vulgar sayings, the former among the 
ancients, the latter among the moderns. 


The by word is a casual saying, origi- 
nating in some local circumstance. The 
saw , which is a barbarous corruption of 
saying, is the saying formerly current 
among the ignorant. 

Axioms ate in science what maxims 
are in morals ; self-evidence is an es- 
sential characteristic in both; the axiom 
presents itself in so simple and unde- 
niable a form to the understanding as 
to exclude doubt, and the necessity for 
reasoning. The maxim, though not so 
definite in its expression as the axiom , 
is at the same time equally parallel to 
the mind of man, and of such general 
applicati >n that it is acknowledged by 
all moral agents who are susceptible of 
moral truth ; it comes home to the 
common sense of all mankind. “ Things 
that are equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to each other,*’ — “ Two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time,” are axioms in 
mathematics and meiaphysics. “ Virtue 
is the true source ofhappiness,’'— 144 The 
happiness of man is the end of civil 
government,” are axioms in ethics and 
politics. “ To err is human, to forgive 
divine,” — “ When our vices leave us, 
wc Hatter ourselves that we lea ve them,” 
are among the number of maxims. 
Between axioms and maxims there is 
this obvious difference to be observed : 
that the former are unchangeable both 
in matter and manner, and admit of 
little or no increase in number ; but the 
latter may vary with the circumstances 
of human life, and admit of considerable 
extension. 

Those authors are to be read at schools, that sup- 
ply most axioms of prudence, must principles of 
moral truth. John-on. 

It was my grandfather's maxim , that a young man 
seldom makes much money who is out of /ns rime before 
two and twenty. Johnson. 

An aphorism is a speculative prin- 
ciple either in science or morals, which 
is presented in a few words to the under- 
standing ; it is the substance of a doc- 
trine, anil many aphorisms may contain 
the abstract of a science. Of this * 
description are the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, and those of Lavaler in phy 
siognoiny. 

As this one aphorism, Jesus Christ is the Son of(>» ;l < 
is virtually and eminently the whole Gospel; so to 
confess or deny it i» virtually to embrace or reject 
the whole round and aeries ofVJospel truths. 

tioviii 

Sayings and apophthegms differ from 
the preceding, in as much as they always 
carry the mind back to the person 
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speaking ; there is always one who says 
when there is a saying or an apoph- 
thegm, and both acquire a value as much 
from the person who utters them, as 
from the thing that is uttered: when 
Leonidas was asked why brave men 
prefer honour to life, his answer became 
an apophthegm ; namely, that they hold 
life by fortune, and honour by virtue : 
of this description are the apophthegms 
comprised by Plutarch, the sayings of 
Franklin's Old Richard, or those of Dr. 
Johnson : they are liappy effusions of 
tlie mind which men are fond of trea- 
suring. 

It is remarkable that so near hi> time so much 
should be known of what 1 'ojjo lias writ ten, uud so 
little of what li« lias said. One apophthegm otily 
stands upon record. When an. objection raised 
against his inscription for Shakspeare was defended 
by the authority of I’atrick, he replied, that he would 
allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the mean- 
ing of a single word, but i,ot of two words together. 

Johnson. 

The lit tie and short sayings of wise and excellent 
men m*tii great value, like thu dust of gold or the 
least sparks of diamonds. Tim.ot&on. 

The adage and proverb are habitual 
as well as general sayings , not repeated 
as the sayings of one, but of all ; not 
adopted for the sake of the person, but 
for the sake of the tiling ; and they have 
been used in all ages for the purpose of 
conveying the sense of mankind on 
ordinary subjects. The adage of former 
limes is the proper/) of the present times: 
if there be any difference between them, 
it lies in this, that the former are the 
fruit of knowledge and long experience, 
ihe latter of vulgar observations; the 
ad-age is therefore more refined than tlie 
proverb. Adversity is our best teacher, 
according to the Greek adage , “ What 
hurts us instructs us.” — “ Old birds are 
not to be caught with chaff' is a vulgar 
proverb. 

It. is in praise and commendation of men, ns it is 
in .gettings and gains: the proverb is true tlmt light 
gnius make heavy purses; for light gains come thick, 
whereas gieat come now and then. Bacon. 

Ouotli Ilndihrax. thou ofler'st much. 

But art not able to keep touch, 

blirn dc lente, as ’tis I. the adage, 

bl est, to make a leek a cabbage. Butmck. 

By-words rarely contain any im- 
portant sentiment ; they mostly consist 
of familiar similes, nick-names, and the 
5 ike, as the Cambridge by -word of 
“ Hobson's choice,” signifying that or 
none : the name of Nazarene was a 
by-word among the Jews, for a Chris- 
tian. A saw is vulgar in form, and 
_ vu lgar in matter : it is the partial saying 


in ignorance and superstition : of this 
description are the sayings which attri- 
bute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's sayings . 

I knew a pretty young girl in a country village 
who, overfund of her own praise, liccame u pvopcrtj 
to a poor rogue in the parish, who was ignorant o: 
ail things but fawning. Thus Isaac extols her yu to. 
a quartern of cut and dry every day she Hvlt; ‘add 
though the young woman is really handsome, she and 
her beauty are become a by-word, and all the country 
round sho is called nothing but Isaac's best Virginia 
Ah. both NOT 

If we meet this dreadful and portentous cuergj 
with poor common-place proceedings, with trivia 
warms, paltry old saws, with doubts, fears, mid siis 
pieions ; down we go to the bottom of the abyss, am 
nothing short of Omnipotence can save us. Himike 


B. 

0 

TO BAUBLE, CHATTER, CHAT, 
PRATTLE, PRATE. 

BABBLE, in French bah tiler, pro 
bablv receives its origin from the Town 
of Babel , when the confusion of tongue 
took place, and men talked unintelli 
gibly to each other. CHATTER 
CH AT, is in French caquet , low Gerrnai 
tatern , high German schnattern , Lat.ii 
b/atero, Hebrew huta. PRATTLE 
PRATE, in low German pr (ten, is pro 
hably connected with the Greek <ppaZ>i 
to speak. 

All these terms mark a superlluou 
or improper use of speech: babble an' 
chatter are ononiato]ffZas drawn froi 
the noise or action of speaking; bat 
bling denotes rapidity of speech, whic 
renders it unintelligible; hence tli 
term is applied to all who make use ( 
many words to no purpose : chatter \ 
an imitation of the noise of speech pr< 
perly applied to magpies or parrots, an 
figuratively to a corresponding vicioi 
mode of speech in human beings. Tli 
vice of babbling is most commonly a 
taclied to men, that of chattering 1 
women : the babbler talks much to in 
press others with liis self-importance 
the chatterer i» actuated by self-comyi 
and a desire to display her volubility 
the former cares not whether he 
understood : the latter cares not if si 
be but heard. Chatting is liarmles 
if not respectable : the winter’s fire-sit 
invites neighbours to assemble and ch 
away many an hour which might otlie 
wise hang heavy on hand, or be spei 
less inoffensively : chatting is tlie pra 

i:... ..P n.lnU. . mwl 
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that of children, the one innocently, the 
other impertinently: the prattling of 
babes has an interest for every feeling 
mind, but for parents it is one of* their 
highest enjoyments ; prating , on the 
contrary, is the consequence of ignorance 
and childish assumption : a prattler lias 
t all the unaffected gaiety of an uncoil - 
ft ted mind; a prater is forward, 
obtrusive, and ridiculous. 

Tu stand up and Inbhleion, crow Ain an ale-house, 
till silence is commanded liv tin* stroke of a hammer, 
is as low au ambition as can taint the human mind. 

" IIawkeswokth. 

Some birds there are who, prone to noise. 

Are hir’d i*» silence wisdom s voice; 

And, skill'll lo *l |t * l ,0,,r . 

Rise hy iheir emptiness to j tower. Mookk. 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 

And chat. awa% the gloomy tit. Gkken. 

Now blows the surly north, and chi^s throughout 
Thu stilT'niiig leuioiis: while by stronger charms 
Thau llnee e’er, or fell Medea brew’ll. 

Each hiook that wont to prajfle to its bunk* 

Lies all bcMih'd. Armstrong. 

My prudent counsels prop the state; 

Magpies weio never uowu to prate. Mocke. 

BACK, BACKWARD, BEHIND. 

BACK and BACKWARD arc used 
only as adverbs: BEHIND cither as 
an adverb or a preposition. To go bark 
or backward , to go behind or behind 
the wall. Bark denotes the situation 
of being, and the direction of' going ; 
backward simply the maimer of going : 
a person stands back, who does not wish 
to be in the way ; he goes backward 
when lie does uot-wish to turn his bark 
to an object. Back marks simply the 
situation of a place, behind the situation 
of one object with regard to another ; 
a person stands back , who stands in tho 
back part of any place ; he stands be- 
hind, who lias any one in the front of 
him : the back is opposed to the front, 
behind to before. 

So rag'd Tydides, boundless in his ire, 

Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. Rohe. 

Whence many wearied ere they hud oVrpa&s’d 
The middle stream (for they in vain have tried ), 
Again return'd astounded and agha>t, 

N'o one lbgardlul look would ever backward cast. 

Gilbert West. 

m 

Fortlk fle^this hated fiend, the child of Rome, 
Driv’n to the verge of Albion, liugered there: 

Then, with her James receding, cast behin l 
One angry frown, and sought more servile climes. 

Shknstune on Cruelty. 

BAD, WICKED, EVIL. 

BAD, in Saxon bad , baed , in German 
bos , probably connected with the Latin 
pejus worse, and the Hebrew bqsch. 
v WICKED. is probably charmed front 


witched or bewitched , that is, possessed 
with an evil spirit. Bad respects moral 
and physical qualities in general ; 
wicked only moral qualities. EVIL; in 
German iiebel , from the Hebrew vhehel 
pain, signifies that which is the prime 
cause of pain : evil therefore, in its full 
extent, comprehends both badness and 
wickedness 

Whatever offends the taste and sen- 
timents of a rational being is bad : food 
is bad when it disagrees with the con- 
stitution ; the air is bad which lias any 
thing in it disagreeable to the senses or 
hurtful to the body ; books are bad 
which only intiame the imagination or 
the passions. Whatever is wicked 
offends the moral principles of a rationo! 
agent : any violation of the law is 
wicked , as law is the support of human 
society; an act of injustice or cruelty is 
wicked f, as it opposes the will of God 
and the feelings of humanity, Evil is 
either moral or natural, and lfiay be 
applied to every object that is contrary 
to good ; but the term is employed only 
for that which is in the highest degree. 
bad or wicked . 

When used in relation to persons 
both refer to the morals, but bud is mol t 
general than tricked: a bad man is one 
who is generally wanting in the per- 
formance of his duty ; a wicked man i; 
one who is chargeable with aotua 
violations of the law, human or divine 
such au one lias an evil mind. A bat 
character is the consequence of itmnora 
conduct; but no man has tlic charade 
of being tricked who has not been guilty 
of some known and llagrant vices: tin 
inelinat ions of the best are evil at cer 
tain times. 

Whatever vw* may pretend, as to our belief, it i 
the sliuin of our actions that must show vhetheroii 
principles hove been good or bad. IIlaiv 

For when \W impenitent and wicked die. 

Loaded with crimes and infamy; 

If any ‘en>e at that sad time remains, 

They feel amazing terror, mighty pains. 1 'omfke' 

And what your hounded liew, which only suw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more; 

The storms of wintry lime will quickly pass. 

And one unbounded spring encircle all. Thomsoi 

BADLY, ILL. 

BADLY, in the manner of bao 
(v. Bad.) ILL, in Swedish ill , Ice 
lundic illur , Danish ill, Su\ t is suppose 
by Adelung, and with some degree t 
justice, not to be a contraction of evi 
but to spring from the same root as th 
Greek ov\oq destructive, arid oAXvw f 

dnetrnir 
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These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or qualities of things, 
but bad.y is always annexed to the 
action, and ill to the quality : as to do 
any thing badly , the thing is badly done , 
an ill -judged scheme, an ill contrived 
measure, an disposed person. 

TO BAFFLE, DEFEAT, DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE, in French baffler , from 
baffle ail ox, signifies to lead by the 
nose as an ox, that is, to amuse or dis- 
appoint. DEFEAT, in French d'Jait, 
participle ot‘ defairc, is compounded of 
the privative de and faire to do, signify- 
ing to undo. DISCONCERT is com- 
pounded of the privative dis and concert , 
signifying to throw out of concert or 
harmony, to put into disorder. CON- 
FOUND, in French confoadre , is com- 
pounded of con and fond re to melt or 
mix together in general disorder. 

When applied to the derangement of 
the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument, 
disconcert and confound the thoughts 
and feelings : baffle expresses less than 
defeat ; disconcert less than confound : 
a person is baffled in argument who is 
for the time discomposed and silenced 
by the superior address of his opponent ; 
he is defeated ill argument if his oppo- 
nent has altogether the advantage of 
him in strength of reasoning and just- 
ness of sentiment : a person is discon- 
certed who loses his piesoncc of mind 
for a moment, or lias his feelings any 
way discomposed; he is confounded 
when the powers of thought and con- 
sciousness become torpid or vanish. A 
superior command of language or a 
particular degree of effrontery will fre- 
quently enable a person to baffle one 
who is advocating the cause of truth : 
ignorance of the subject, or a want of 
ability, may occasion a man to he de- 
feated by his adversary, even w hen he 
is supporting a good cause : assurance 
w requisite to prevent any one from 
being disconcerted who is suddenly 
detected in any disgraceful proceeding : 
hardened effrontery sometimes keeps 
the daring villain from being confounded 
by any events, however awful. 

When tlie mind has brought itself to clo^o think- 
ing, it may go on fomully. livery abstruse problem, 
every intricate question, will not bnjjle, discourage, 
ar break it. Lockk. 

Uh tii at could withstand conscience ia frighted at 
m fa nay, and sliume prevails when reus mu is dcfUed. 

Johnson'. 


She looked in the glass while she was speaking t; 
me, and without any confusion adjusted her tucker 
she seemed rather pleased thuu dhscoucertideA licgig 
regarded with earnestness. IIawkkswoiith 

I eniild not help inquiring of the clerks if they 
knew this lady, and was greatly cmifiu ><ie l when 
they told me with uu air of secrecy that she was my 
cousiu’s mistress. IIa wkks worth. 

When applied to the derangement of 
plans, baffle expresses less than defeat ; 
defeat less than confound ; and discon- 
cert less than all. Obstinacy,’ perse- 
verance, skill, or art, baffles ; superior 
force defeats ; awkward circumstances 
disconcert ; the visitation of Guii con- 
founds. When wicked men strive to 
obtain their ends, it is a happy thing if 
their adversaries have sufficient skill 
and address to baffle all their arts, and 
suflicient power to defeat all their pro- 
jects ; but sometimes when our beat 
endeavours fail in our own behalf, the 
devices of men are confounded by the 
interposition of heaven. It frequently 
happens even in the common transac- 
tions of life that the best schemes are 
disconcerted by the trivial casualties of 
wind and weather. The obstinacy of a 
disorder may baffle the skill of the phy- 
sician : the imprudence of the patient 
may defeat the object of his prescrip- 
tions : the unexpected arrival of a 
superior ma y -disconcert the unauthor- 
ized plan of llioso who are subordinate : 
the miraculous destruction of liis army 
confounded the project of the king of 
Assyria. 

Now, shepherds! to your helpless charge be kind, 
Bajjlc the raging year, and till their pens 
W illi food at will. T homson. 

He duds himself naturally to dread a superior 
being that can defeat all hi* designs aud disappoint 
all his hopes. Ti Man suit. 

Iu aping this faculty I have seen him disconcerted, 
when he would lain have been thought a num of 
pleasantry. * Mvhpiiy. 

So spake the Sen of Hod, aud Satan stood 
Awhile us mute, c mfounded what to say. Mn/rox. 

BAND, COMPANY, CREW, GANG. 

BAND, in French bande, in German, 
&c. band , from binden to bind, siguiiies 
the thing bound. COMPAN Y, v. To 
accompany . CREW, from the French 
cru y partieqAo of croUre , and the Latin 
cresco to grow or gather, signifies the 
thing grown or formed into a inass, or 
assembly. GANG, in Saxon, German, 
&c. yany a walk, from gehen to go, sig- 
nifies a body going the same way. 

All these terms denote a small asso- 
ciation for a particular object : a band is 
an association where men are bound to 
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getlier by home strong obligation, whe- 
ther taken in a good or bud sense, as a 
band of soldiers, a band of robbers. A 
company marks an association for con- 
venience without any particular obliga- 
tion, as a company of travellers, a com- 
pany of strolling players. Crew marks 
an association collected together by some 
external power, or by coincidence of 
plan and motive : in the former case it 
is used for a ship's crew ; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is em- 
plujcd lbr any number of evil-minded 
persons met together from different 
quarters, and co-operating for some bad 
purpose. Gang is used in a bad sense 
lor an association of thieves, murderers, 
uml depredators in general ; or in a 
technical sense for those who work 
together. 

lltihold a ghastly hand. 

Kadi a torch ill Ins hand 

These arc Grecian ghosts that iu battle were slain. 

And un buried icimiiii. 

Inglorious on the pluiu. Dkydkn. 

Chaucer supposes iu his prologue to his Tales that 
a company of pilgiims going to Canterbury assemble 
at an iuu in Soulhwuik, and agree that lor tluir 
common amusement on the road each of them shall 
Lull at least one tale iu going to Canterbury, and 
another iu coming hack tioiii thence. Tyicwhit. 

The clonus, a boist’rous, rude, uuuotcmM crew. 
With furious haste to the loud sutnmous Hew. 

l.WYOKN. 

Others again who form a gang. 

Vet take due measures not to hung; 

In magazines their foicc* jmu, 

Hy legal methods to purlom. Mallet. 

DANE, PEST, RUJN. 

BANE, in its proper sense, is the 
name of a poisonous plant. BEST, in 
French paste, l,utin pestis a plague, 
from pas turn participle of pascu to feed 
upon or cqpsume. RUIN, in French 
ruine , Latin ruina , from ruo to rush, 
signifies the falling into a ruin, or the 
cause of ruin. 

These terms borrow their figurative 
signification from three of the greatest 
evils in the world; namely, poison, 
plague, and destruction. Bane is said 
of things only; pest of persons only: 
whatever produces a deadly corruption 
is the bane ; whoever is as innoxious as 
the plague is a pest : luxur/is the bane 
of civil society ; gaming is the bane of 
all youth ; sycophants are the pests of 
society. Ruin comprehends more than 
either bane or pest , these latter being 
comparatively partial mischiefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of thCt 
which it affects. 


BANISH. 

Pierc’d through the dauntless heart then turn bit i 
slain, 

And from his fatal courage liuds his bane. Puhk, 

First dire Chimuira’s conquest was enjoin’d. 

This pest be slaughter'd ^iur lie read the skies). 
And trusted lieavctPs informing prodigies. Pork 
He this, O mother ! your religious car.-, 

1 go to rouse soli Paris to the war. 

Oh ! would kind earth the hatelul wretch embrace. 
That pest of Troy, that ruin of our race, 

1 ’cep to the dark abyss might lie descend, 

Tioy yet should llourish, and my sorrows end. 

Puck. 

TO BANISH, EXILE, EXPEL. 

BANISH, in French bannir , Ger- 
man bannen , signifies to put out of a 
community by a ban or civil interdict, 
which was formerly either ecclesiastical 
or civil. EXILE, in French exiler, 
from the Latin e.Hlium banishment, 
and ejcul an exile, compounded of extra 
and solum the soil, signifies to put away 
from one’s native soil or country. EX- 
PEL, in Latin expel! v t compounded of ex 
and pello to drive, signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place. Is common to 
these terms: banishment includes the 
removal from any place, or the prohi- 
bition of access to any place, where one 
lias been or whither one is in the habit 
of going ; exile signifies the removal 
from one’s home: to exile, therefore, is 
to banish , but to banish is not alwa)s 
to exile: the Tartjuins were banished 
from Rome never to return ; Coriolanus 
was exiled t or driven from his home. 
Banishment follows from a decree ol‘ 
justice ; exile either by the necessity of 
circumstances or an order of authority : 
banishment is a disgraceful punishment 
inflicted by tribunals upon delinquents ; 
exile is a disgrace incurred without dis- 
honour: exile removes us from our 
country ; banishment drives us from it 
ignoniiniously : it is the custom in 
Russia to banish offenders to Siberia ; 
Ovid was exiled by an order of Augustus. 
Banishment is an action, a compulsory 
exercise of power over another, which 
must bo submitted to ; exile is a state 
into which we may go voluntarily : many 
Romans chose to go into exile rather 
than await the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been ba- 
nished . Banishment and expulsion 
both mark a disgraceful and coercive 
exclusion, but banishment is authori- 
tative ; it is a public act of government : 
expulsion is simply coercive ; it is the 
act of a private individual, or a small 
community. Banishment always sup- 
poses a removal to a distant spot, t« 
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anothdi iand ; expulsion never rcaclios 
beyond a particular house 01 society : 
expulsion from the university*, or any 
public school, is the necessary con- 
sequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insubordi- 
nation. 

0 banishment ! Eternal banishment 1 

Ne’er to return 1 Must we. ne'er meet again 1 

My heart will break. Otway. 

Arms, uml the man I sing, who, forc'd by fate, 

A ml haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expel? d and exil'd , left the Trojan shore. Dhydkn. 

The expulsion and escape of flipping ut length set 
Athens five. Cumukki-and. 

Banishment and expulsion are like- 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not : in this sense, banishment 
marks a distant and entire removal ; 
expulsion a violent removal : we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain ; 
we expel that which is noxious. Hopes 
are banished from the mind when every 
prospect of success has disappeared ; 
fears arc banished when they are alto- 
gether groundless ; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion, should be expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace : 
harmony and good humour are best 
promoted by banishing from conver- 
sation all subjects of difference in 
religion and politics ; good morals re- 
quire that every unseemly word should 
be expelled . 

If swvet content ia banish'd from my soul. 

Life grows a burden and a weight of woe. 

Gentleman. 

In all the tolteriug imbecility of a new govern* 
ment, and with a parliament totally unmanageable, 
his Majesty (Ring William III. ) persevered. He 
persevered to expel the fears of his people by his for- 
titude; to steady their fickleness by his constancy. 

llUHKK. 

BARE, NAKED, UNCOVERED. 

BARE, in Saxon bare, German bar. 
Hebrew parah to lay bare, and bar 
pure. NAKED, like the Saxon naccd, 
the low German naakt t &c\, and the 
Latin nudus , is connected with or de- 
rived from the Armoric noas, Welsh 
noeth , Irish nochta open, nochduighe 
naked, stripped, from nochduigham to 
strip. 

Bare marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering ; naked 
that of being without any covering; 
bare is therefore often substituted for 
naked, to a certain degree : wo speak 
ot bare-headed , bare- foot , to expose the 
hare arm ; bu l a figure is naked , or the 
body is naked. 


Though the Lords used to bo coveted whilst the 
Commons were bare, yet the Commons would not Dc. 
bare before the Scottish commissioners ; and so noue 
were covered. Clarendon. 

lie pitying how they stood 
Before him naked lo the air, that now 
Must suffer change — 

As father i.t his family he clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts. Mir/roN 

When applied to other objects, bare 
conveys the idea of a particular want ; 
naked of a general want : as the bare 
ground, bare walls, a bare house, where 
the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed : but. naked walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, de- 
note the absence of covering that is 
usual or general : bare in this sense is 
frequently followed by the object that 
is wanted ; naked is mostly employed as 
an adjunct: a tree is bare of leaves; 
this constitutes it a naked tree. 

Thu story of Aineas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, whs very bare of circumstances. Addison. 

Why t urn's t thun from me? I ’in alone already ; 
Melhiuks I stand upon a naked Iteuch, 

Sighing to winds, and to the seas complaining. 

Otway. 

They preserve the same analogy in 
tlieir figurative application : a bare suf- 
ficiency is that which scarcely su dices ; 
the naked truth is that which has 
nothing about it to intercept the .view of 
it from the mind. 

Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly itacul 
cate the belief of bis Godhead, and accepted mer 
upon the bare acknowledgment of t his. South 

The truth appears so naked on my side. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

Shakspkaiik. 

Naked and uncovered bear a strong 
resemblance to each other; to be naked 
is, in fact, to lia\o the body uncovered , 
but many things are uncovered which 
are not naked: nothing is said to he 
naked hut what in the nature of things, 
or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered ; every thing is 
uncovered from which the covering is 
removed. According to our natural sen - 
timents of decency or our acquired sen- 
timents of propriety, we expect to see 
the naked body covered with clothing: 
the naked tree covered with leaves : the 
naked walls covered with paper or paint ; 
and the naked country covered with 
verdure or habitations: on the other 
hand, plants are left uncovered to re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun or rain : 
furniture or articles of use or necessity 
are left uncovered to suit the conve- 
nience of the user; or a person may be 
uncovered , in the sense of bare-headed, 
on pertain occasions ; so in the moral 
application, what is naked is without the 
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ordinary or necessary appendage ; what 
is uncovered is simply without any 
Covering. 

Not that God doth Tequire nothing unto happiness 
at the luinds of men, saving only a naked belief, for 
hope and charity we may not exclude. Hookkr. 

In the eye of that Supreme Being to whom our 
whole internal frame is uncovered, dispositions hold 
the place of actions. II lair. 

BAKE; SCANTY, DESTITUTE. 

BARE, Bare , naked. SCANTY, 
from to scant , signifies the quality of 
scanting •* scant is most probably 
changed from the Latin scindn to clip 
or cut. DESTITUTE, in Latin des - 
tit litas , participle of destituo , com- 
pounded of de privative and statuo to 
appoint or provide for, signifies unpro- 
vided for or wanting. 

All these terms denote the absence or 
privation of some necessary. Bure and 
scanty have a relative sense : bare re- 
spects what serves for ourselves ; scanty 
that which is provided by others. A 
subsistence is bare ; a supply is scanty. 
An imprudent person will estimate as a 
bare competence what would supply an 
economist with superfluities. A hungry 
person will consider as a scanty allow- 
ance what would more than sufiice for a 
moderate eater. 

Wei e it for the glory of God that the clergy should 
be left as hare as the Apostles when they had neither 
scrip nor stuff, God would, I hope, endue them with 
tlie bell-same alfectiou. IIookkr. 

So scanty is our present, allowance of happiness, 
that in many situations life could scarcely be sup- 
ported, if hope wore nut allowed to relieve the pre- 
sent hour by pleasures borrowed from the future. 

John sox. 

Bare is said of those things which be- 
long to our corporeal sustenance ; desti- 
tute is said generally of whatever one 
wants. A person is bare of clothes or 
money ; he is destitute of friends, of re- 
sources, or of comforts. 

Destitute of that faithful guide, the compass, the 
uncienis had uo other method of regulating the.r 
course than by observing the sun and stars. 

Robertson. 

BARE, MERE. 

BARE, v. Bare , naked . MERE, 

in Latin merus mere, properly solus 
alone, from the Greek p*j to divide, 
signifies separated from others, 
i Bare is used in a positive sense : mere 
negatively. The bare recital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum- 
stance of receiving favours ought not to 
bind any person to the opinions of 
another. The bare idea of being ii^tlie 
company of a murderer is apt to awaken 


horror in the mind. The mere attend 
ance at a place of worship is the smallest 
part of a Christian's duty. 

_ Christ and the Apostles did most earnestly incul- 
cate the belief of his Godhead, and accepted men 
upon the hare acknowledgment of this. Sown. 

I would aovise every man, who would not appear 
in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to make 
himself master of the social virtue of complaisance. 

Addison. 

BASE, VILE, MEAN 

BASE, in French bas low, from the 
Latin basis the foundation or lowest 
part. VILE, in French vil 9 Latin vilis, 
Greek <pav\ o<,\ worthless, of no account. 
MEAN and MIDDLE both come from 
the Latin medius , which signifies mo- 
derate, not elevated, of little value. 

Base is a stronger term than vile, and 
vile than mean . Base marks a high degree 
of moral turpitude : vile and mean de- 
note in different degrees the want of all 
that can bo valued or esteemed. What is 
base excites our abhorrence, what is vile 
provokes disgust, what is mean awakens 
contempt. Base is opposed to magna- 
nimous ; vile to noble ; mean to gene- 
rous. Ingratitude is base ; it docs vio- 
lence to the best affections of our nature : 
flattery is vile ; it violates truth in the 
grossest manner for the lowest pur- 
poses of gain : compliances are mean 
which are derogatory to the rank, dig- 
nity, or responsibility of the individual. 
The more elevated a person's rank, the 
greater is his baseness who abuses his 
influence to the injury of those who 
repose confidence in him. The lower 
tlie rank of the individual and the more 
atrocious his conduct, the viler is his 
character. The more respectable the 
station of the person and the more ex 
tended his wealth, the greater is his „ 
meanness when he descends to prac- 
tices fitted only for his inferiors. The 
schoolmaster of Falerii was guilty of 
the basest treachery in surrendering his 
helpless charge to *he enemy : the Ro- 
man general, therefore, with true noble- 
ness of mind, treated him as a vile ma- 
lefactor. Sycophants are in the habit 
of practising every mean artifice to 
obtain favour. 

Scorns the base earth and crowd below. 

And with a soaring wing still mounts on high. 

Creed*. 

That all the petty kings him envied. 

Anti worshiped be like him and deified 
Of s'ouiUy f-ycou hunts and caitiffs vile. 

Gilbert West. 

There is hardly a spirit upon earth so mean ar.»l 
contracted as to centre all regards ou Us own i" ie ' 
rest exclusive of the rest of maukmd. Uku tr R 
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BATTLE, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, 
ACTION. 

BATTLE, in French bataille, comes 
from the Latin batuo , Hebrew abut to 
beat, signifying a beating. COMBAT 
signifies literally a battle one with the 
other. ENGAGEMENT signifies the 
act of being engaged or occupied in a 
contest. ACTION, the state of acting 
and being acted upon by the way of 
fighting. 

Hattie is a general term ; combat , en- 
gagement \ and action, are particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Hattie , as an act of fighting, may be 
applied to what takes place either be- 
tween bodies or individuals, as the 
battles between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, or between Caesar and 
Pompey ; combat applies only to what 
takes place between individuals, as the 
combat between the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. Hattie is taken for that which 
is premeditated and prepared, as battles 
between armies always are ; combats are 
frequently accidental, if not unexpected, 
as the combats of Hercules, or the com- 
bat between Mcnelaus and Paris. 

A battle bloody fought. 

Where darkness and surprise made conquest cheap. 

Duvdkn. 

The m >st curious reason of all (for the wager of 
buttle) is given in the Mirror, that it b allowable opod 
w.i riant of the combat between David, for the people 
of Israel of the one party, uud Goliuh.for the Philis- 
tines, of the other party. lit, ac k stone, 

Hattie and combat arc taken for the 
net of fighting generally ; engagement 
and action ate seldom u&ed in any other 
acceptation. Hattie in this case is 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed for 
battle, wager of battle , and the like ; 
combat refers to the act of individuals 
fighting with one another: to challenge 
to single combat , the combat was obsti- 
nate and bloody : engagement and 
action , which are properly abstract and 
general terms to denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
fighting, have always a reference to 
something actually passing or described 
as passing, and are therefore con fined to 
descriptions, as in describing what passes 
during the engagement or action , or the 
number of engagements or actions, in 
which an individual is present or takes 
a part. It is imported of the German 
women, that whenever their husbands 
went to battle they used to go into the 
thickest of the combat to carry them 


provisions, or dress their wounds ; ami 
that sometimes they would take part ir* 
the engagement . 

I have not disposed my materials to abide tlie 
test of u captious controversy, but of a sober uud 
even forgiving examination: they are not armed at 
all points for battle, lint dressed to visit those who 
are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 

liUHKK. 

This brave man, with long resistance. 

Held the combut doubtful. Rowe. 

The Emperor of Morocco commanded his princi- 
pal officers, that if he died during the cnyayeuieut, 
they should conceal his death from the uinty. 

Addison. 

Dreading they might be attacked before they 
could be prepared for action, they pleasantly said to 
au Engli.'h gentleman, then prisoner on board, “ We 
have received an invitation from the admiral to dine 
with him to day, but it must have been your admiral, 
nut our own.” Clarke. 

TO BE, EXIST, SUBSIST. 

JBJL.with its inflections, is to be traced 
through the Northern and Oriental 
languages to the Hebrew hoc ah to he. 
EXIST, in French ejister, Latin existo, 
ci mi pounded of e or e.r and sis to, sig- 
nifies to place or stand by itself or of 
itse lf- From this derivation of the lat ter 
verb arises the distinction in the use of 
tlie two words. The former is applicable 
either to the accidents of things', or to 
the substances or things themselves; 
the latter only to substances or things 
that stand or exist of themselves. We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, of 
arrangement, of movement, and of 
every different relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qua! ifie alive, that they are; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, and 
of all substances, that they exist. Man 
is man, and will be man under all cir- 
cumstances and changes of life : he 
exists under every known climate and 
variety of heat or cold in the atmosphere. 

If, previous to the pain, I do not feel auy actual 
pleasure, 1 have no reason to judge that any such 
thing twists; since pleasure is only pleasure as it is 
felt. Hurkk. 

When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists. Hughes after Xenophon. 

Being and existence as nouns have 
this farther distinction, that the former 
is employed not only to designate the 
abstract actiort of being, but is meta- 
phorically employed for the sensible 
object that is ; the latter is confined 
altogether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings ; beings 
animate or inanimate ; the Supreme 
Being : but of the existence of a God ; 
existence of innumerable worlds; the 
existence of evil. 

i 
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Erhtencc is a blessing to those hrinjs only who 
aio endowed with perception, und is in a maimer 
'thrown away upon de.nl mailer. an\ further than as 
it is subservient to beiuya which ure conscious of 
their exist cn ;c. Annisox. 

Being may in some cases be indif- 
ferently employed for existence , par- 
ticularly in the grave style : when 
speaking of animate objects, as tlie being 
of a God; our frail being ; and when 
qualified in a compound form is prefer- 
able, as our well-being. 

How dreadful is the condition of that creature 
who is only sensible of the being of his Crcatm by 
what he sudors from him ! A not sox. 

lie does not understand either vice or virtue who 
will not allow that life without the rules of morality 
is a wayward and uneasy being. Steki.k. 

SUBSIST is properly a species of 
existing; from the Latin prepositive 
sub, signifying for a time, it denotes 
temporary or partial existence. Every 
thing exists by the creative and pre- 
servative power of tlie Almighty ; that 
which subsists depends for its exist- 
ence upon the chances and changes 
of life. To exist therefore designates 
simply the event of being or exist- 
ing ; to subsist conveys the accessory 
ideas of the mode and duration of 
existing. Man exists while the vital 
or spiritual part of him remains ; he 
subsists by what he obtains to support 
life. Friendships exist in the world, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of self- 
ishness; but they cannot subsist for 
any length of time between individuals 
in whom this base temper prevails. 

He only properly eiisU whose cjhtft ncc is entirely 
present; that is. in other words, who e.ii'its in the 
most perfect menuer, <iud in such a manner us wo 
have no idea of. Audi son. 

Forlorn of tliee. 

Whither shall l betake me ? where subsist ? 

Mii.ton. 

«• 

TO UK, BECOME, CROW. 

BE, v. To be , exist. BECOME 
signifies to come to be, that is, to be in 
course of time. GROW conics from 
the same root as the Latin crevi, perfect 
of cresco to- increase or grow. 

Be is positive; become is relative : a 
person is what he is without regard to 
what he was; he becontes that which 
he was not before. Wc judge of a man 
by what he is, but we cannot judge of 
him as to what he will become • this 
year he is immoral and* irreligious, but 
by the force of reflection on himself he 
may become the contrary in another 
year. To become includes no idifu of 
the mode or circumstance of its becom- 


ing; to grow is to become by a gradual 
process : a man may become a go ,d 
man from a vicious one, in consequence 
of a sudden action on liis mind ; but. lie 
grows in wisdom and virtue by means 
of an increase in knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

Tu be or not to be? that is tin; question. 

SlIAKHPKAIlK. 

About this time Savage’s nurse, who had always 
tnatrd him as her own soil, died; and it was natural 
lor him lo tnko earn of those effects which by hei 
death wore, as he imagined, become his own. 

.1 OHNSON. 

Author^, like coins, grow dear as they grow old. 

l’oi* K. 

TO BEAR, YIKLD. 

BEAR, in Saxon baron , old German 
berun , Latin pario , and Ilcbrew bam 
to create. YIELD, v. To afford. 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
within itself; yield that of giving from 
itself. Animals hear their young; in- 
animate objects yield their produce. 
An apple-tree bears apples ; the earth 
yields fruits. Bear marks properly the 
natural power of bringing forth some- 
thing of its own kind ; yield is said of 
the result or quantum brought forth • 
shrubs bear leaves, flowers, or berries, 
according to their natural properties; 
flowers yield seeds plentifully or other- 
wi.se, as they are favoured by circum- 
stances. 

No keel s-lmll cut the wave-* for foieigti waie. 

For every sod shall ev’ry product bear. Duylh n 

Nor It.-n tiia. nor tin* richer Indian Helds, 

Nor all the ^iiiuniy stores Arabia yields. 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name. 

Can with sweet Italy contend iu fame. Dkyphn. 

TO BEAU, CARRY, CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 

BEAR, from the sense of generating 
( v . To bear, yield), has derived that ol 
retaining. CARRY comes immediately 
from car, chariot, &e., German barren, 
&c , signifying properly to move a thing 
from one place to another. CONVEY, 
in Latin coneeho, is probably com- 
pounded of con and veho to carry with 
one. TRANSPORT, in French trans- 
porter, Latin transporto, compounded 
of /raws over, and porto lo carry, signifies 
to carry to a distance 

To bear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one's self, or to 
have the object about one : to carry is 
to remove a body from the spot where it 
was: we always bear in carrying , but 
we do not always carry when we bn*' 
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l$otli may be applied to things as well 
is persons : whatever receives the weight 
, 1 * any thing bears it; whatever is 
•aused to move with any thing carries 
,t. That which cannot be easily borne 
must be burdensome to carry: in ex- 
tremely hot weather it is sometimes 
irksome to bear the weight even of 
mo's clothing: Virgil praises the pious 
/Eneas for having carried his lather on 
his shoulders in order to save him from 
the .sacking of Troy. Weak people or 
weak tilings are not fit to bear heavy 
burdens: lazy people prefer to be carried 
rather than to carry any thing. 

■j r ,*nt An* it lions, known from shorn to shorn 

jly ilu; huge knotted iion mace ho bore. Pope. 

A whale, besides thn-e seas and oceans in the 
tcviTiil vessels of his body which arc filled with in- 
numerable shoals of little animals,, carries almut 
him a whole world of iuliabitants. Addison. 

To bear is said either of persons or 
inanimate things, to carry in its proper 
application is said of persons only. 

Tliis done, to solemnize the warrior’s doom. 

Tin: pious hero rais'd a loily tomb; 

•lie lowering top his well-known ensigns bore, 

I I s arms, his once loud trump, aud tapering oar. 

1’lTT. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 
must part to be stationary, but it may 
Ik: applied to one who is in motion, as 
I lie hearer of a letter. Ill poetry it is 
mostly used in such connexions for 
carry . 

la hollow wood they floating armies bear. Dhydkn. 

The spoils of war buuiglit to Feietrian Jove, 
in empty coat of armour hung altovo 
I lie eoiiijuernr’s chariot, and in triumph borne, 

A dreamer from a boarded galley torn. Drydkn. 

To carry always supposes the carrier 
Ut he in motion, and lliat which is 
r > rri c( l may cither be about liis person 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
tiling in 0110’s hand, or to carry it in a 
basket. # 

They (tin* shun Spartans) were carried home upou 
the.r bucklers. Potter. 

Hear and carry preserve this distinc- 
tion in their figurative or moral appli- 
cation ; bear is applied to that which 
lor the most part remains with the 
person or thing bearing ; carry to that 
which passes by means of the person ; 
thus to bear or carry a name : to bear 
,;i name is to have it without regard to 
time or place ; to carry a name is to 
carry it down to posterity. So to bear 
[ \ Imrdeu, to carry weight, authority, 
conviction, ike. ; to bear a stump, to 
‘a / 7 v/ a mark to olio’s grave. 


Thanks to our sullen resistance to innovation, we 
still bear tin* stamp of our forefathers. Hukkk. ^ 

A man is "lnd to jrain numbers onliis side, as they 
we ni to strengthen him in hi- opinions. It make's 
him believe that his principles carry conviction 
with them. Addison. 

Convey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by the help of 
other means ; convey and transport are 
employed for such actions as are per- 
formed not by immediate personal in- 
tervention or exertion : a porter carries 
goods ou his knot: goods are conveyed 
in a waggon or a cart ; they are trans- 
ported ill a vessel. Convey expresses 
simply the mode of removing; trans- 
port annexes to this the idea of the 
place and the distance. Merchants get 
the goods conveyed into their ware- 
houses which they have had transported 
from distant countries. Pedestrians take 
no more with them than what they can 
conveniently carry : could armies do 
the same, one of the greatest obstacles 
to the indulgence of human ambition 
would bo removed; for many an in- 
cursion into a peaceful country is de- 
feated for the want of means to convey 
provisions sufficient. for such numbers: 
and when mountains or deserts are to 
be traversed, another great dilliculty 
presents itself in the transportation of 
artillery. 

ltccausc these funerals (of young men) were cele- 
brated by torchlight, it became usual to carry 
torches at all other burials, though performed in the 
day. 1 \j itku. 

Love cannot, like the wind, itself conny 

To till two sails, though both are spread one way. 

11 A WAUl*. 

It is to navigation that men arc indebted for the 
power of transporting the superfluous slock of one 
pait of the earth to supply the* wants of another. 

IloBKR'l SON. 

TO HEAR, SUFFER, ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 

To BEAR (v. To bear). SUFFER, in 
Latin suffero , compounded of sub under, 
and Jero to bear, signifies to bear up or 
from underneath. ENDURE, in Latin 
enduro , signifies to harden or become 
hardened. SUPPORT, from sub under 
and porto to carry, signifies to bear up 
the weight of a thing in carrying it. 

Thcridea of receding the weight or 
pressure of any object is common to 
these .terms, which differ only in the 
circumstances of the action: To bear 
is the general term taken in the proper 
sense \vilhout any qualification the 
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other terms denote different modes of 
bearing . To bear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to bear a burden, 
in the indifferent sense; so likewise the 
term to support, as to support a person 
who is falling ; but for the most part 
tliese, as well as the other two terms, 
are taken in the bad sense. In this 
case to bear and to suffer are both in- 
voluntary acts as far as they relate to 
evils imposed upon us without our will ; 
but bear is also voluntary inasmuch 
as it denotes the manner of receiving 
the evil, so as to diminish the sense of 
it ; and suffer is purely passive and in- 
voluntary. We arc horn to suffer — 
hence the necessity for us to learn to 
bear all the numerous and diversified 
evils to which we are obnoxious. 

Let n m;in be brought into some such severe and 
trying situ. <tuiu ns lixos the attention of the public 
mi his behaviour. The first question we put con- 
cerning him is not what does htf suffer, but how 
does he bear it? lli.Ain. 

To oe r is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either 
a temporary or a permanent act of the 
resolution ; to end ire is applied only to 
great evils requiring strong and lasting 
resolution : we bear disappointments 
and crosses ; we endure hunger, cold, 
tortures, and .provocations. The first 
object of education should be to accus- 
tom children to bear contradictions and 
crosses, that they may afterwards be 
enabled to endure every trial. 

There is some thing disingenuous and iminorul in 
the Iwiiig able ;o be><r such a sight. Tati. m. 

How small of all that human hearts endure , 

That part which kings or laws cau cause or cure! 

fiOJ.DsMITH. 

To bear and endure signify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what bo this 
ourselves ; to support signifies to hear 
either our own or another's evils, for we 
may either support ourselves or he sup- 
ported by others, but in this former ease 
we bear not so much from the resolution 
to bear as from the motives which are 
presented to the mind; a person sup- 
ports ‘lmnself in the hour of trial by the 
condolence of friends, but still more by 
the power of religion. c 

’Tis mine to tame the stubborn plain. 

Break the stiff Mjil and house the grain; 

Yet 1 without a murmur hear • 

The various labours of the year. Gay. 

The same Providence that gave him strength to 
endure, faid afflictions upon him to put that strength 
to the trial. ’ Cum^xuland. 

With inward consolatious recompens’d 

Arid oft supported. , Milton. 


The words suffer and endure ate said 
only of persons and personal matters ; 
to bear and support are said also* of 
things : the former m respect to things 
of any weight, large or small ; the latter 
in respect to things of great weight, as 
the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to bear ; a building 
is supported by pillars. 

They record of him that lie waB so prodigiously 
exact, that for the i xpemnent sake ho built an (Mlilicc 
of great beauty ami seeming strength, but conti ived 
it so as to bear its own wuight only, and not to admit 
the addition of the smallest particle. Tati. ha. 

These temples are supported by thirteen large 
fluted Doric columns on each tide, and six at each 
end. Bkydonk. 

TO BEAT, STRIKE, II1T. 

BEAT, in French battre , Latin 
batuo , comes from the Hebrew habat to 
beat. STRIKE is connected with 
stretch in the sense of extending length- 
wise over the sur ace of a body. IIIT, 
in Latin ictus , participle of ico, comes 
from the Hebrew nerat to strike. 

To beat is to redouble blows ; to 
strike is to give one single blow ; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes hitting. We never 
beat hut with design, nor hit without an 
aim, hut we may strike by accident. 
Beating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of punishment. 
He w ho brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may strike another to his serious injury. 
Hitting is the object of the marksman. 

Young Sylvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 
Fur succour from the clownish neighbourhood. 

l)llYD".V, 

Semi tliy arrows forth, 

Strike, strike these tyrants, and uveuge my tears. 

CUMUhKLANI). 

No man is thought to become vicious by sacrilieini? 
the life of au annual to the pleasure of hittiny a 
mark. It is however certain that by tliis a^-i imoi*-* 
happiness is destroyed than produced. 

• IIawhaswohtm. 

TO BEAT, DEFEAT, OVERPOWER, 
ROUT, OVERTHROW. 

BEAT is here figuratively employed 
in the sense of the former section* 
DEFEAT, from the French dijotn\ 
implies to undo ; and OVERPOVVKjt 
to have the power over any one. I 1 ’ 
ROUT, from the French mettre & 
deroute , is to turn from one’s route : a llli 
OVERTHROW to throw over or upside 
down. 

Beat respects personal contests be- 
tween individuals or parties; defe 0 ** 
rout, i war power, and overthrow * ar _ 
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employed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is beaten in im- 
portant engagements ; he is defeated 
and may be routed in partial attacks ; 
lie is overpowered by numbers, and 
(wer thrown in set engagements. To 
beat is an indefinite term expressive of 
no particular degree : the being beaten 
uiay be attended with greater or less 
damage. To be defeated is a specific 
disadvantage, ii is a failure in a par- 
ticular object of more or less importance. 
To be ovetpowered is a positive loss ; it 
is a loss of the power of acting, which 
may be of longer or shorter duration : 
to be routed is a temporary disadvan 
tage ; a rout alters the route or course 
of proceeding, but does not disable: Lo 
he overthrown, is the greatest of all 
mischiefs, and is applicable only to 
great armies and great concerns : an 
overthrow commonly decides a contest. 
Heat is a term which reflects more or 
.less dishonour on the general or the 
army, or on both: defeat is an indifferent 
term ; the best generals may sometimes 
be defeated by circumstances which are 
above human control ; overpowering is 
coupled with no particular honour to 
the winner, nor disgrace to the loser; 
superior power is ofiencr the result of 
good fortune than of skill. The bravest 
and finest troops may be overpowered 
in cases which exceed human power : a 
rout is always disgraceful, particularly 
to the army ; it always arises from want 
of firmness : an overthrow is fatal rather 
than dishonourable ; it excites pity 
rather than contempt. 

Timms I know you think mr not your fiii'inl, 

Nor will I much with jour beliiTcontoncl ; 

I hog your groatuess not to givo the law 

In other realms, but beaten to withdraw. Dhydkn. 

Satan ficqiioiilly con losses the omnipotence of the 
Su|:ieuie being, thut being the perfection he was 
forced to allow him, ami the only consideration whieli 
could support his pride under the shame of his defeat. 

Addison. 

The veterans who defended the walls were soon 
ivrrfi, iwtred by numbers IIohkhtsoM. 

The rout (at the battle of Pavia) now became 
universal, and resistance ceased in almost every part 
hut \\ here the king was in person. KohertsuN. 

Milton's subject is rebellion against the Supreme 
being, raised by the highest order of created beings ; 
the overthrow of their host is the punishment of 
their crime, Johnson. 

BEATIFICATION, CANONIZATION. 

These arc twd acts emanating from 
the pontifical authority, by which the 
Pope declares a person, whose life lias 
been exemplary and accompanied with 
miracles, as entitled to enjoy eternal 


happiness after his death, and deter- 
mines in consequence the sort of worship^ 
which should ho paid to him. In the" 
act of BEATIFICATION the Pope 
pronounces only as a private person, and 
uses his own authority only in granting 
to certain persons, or to a religious order, 
the privilege of paying a particular 
worship to a beatified object. In 
the act of CANONIZATION, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judicial 
examination on the slate, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to he 
paid by the whole church. 

beautiful, fine, handsome, 

PHETTV. 

^ BEAUTIFUL, or full of beauty, in 
French beaut 6 , comes from beau , belle, 
in Latin bellus fair, and bonus or bonus 
good. FINE, in the sense in which it 
is here taken, is doubtless connected 
with the German fein, low German fieri, 
Swedish win , Welsh given, white, beau- 
tiful, Latin v must us fair, and the Greek 
Qaivog bright, splendid. HANDSOME, 
from the word hand, denotes a species 
of beauty in the body, as handy denotes 
its agility and skill. PRETTY, in 
Saxon praete adorned, German priich- 
tig, Swedish prdhtig, splendid, which is 
connected with our words parade and 
pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing to the eye, beautiful conveys 
the strongest meaning; it marks the 
possession of that in its fullest extent, of 
which the other terms denote the pos- 
session in part only. Fineness, hand - 
someness , and prettiness , are to beauty 
as parts to a whole. When taken in 
relation to persons, a woman is beau- 
tiful who in feature and complexion 
possesses a grand assemblage of graces ; 
a woman is fine who with a striking 
figure unites shape and symmetry; a 
woman is handsome who has good 
features, and pretty if with symmetry 
of feature he united delicacy. The 
beautiful is determined by fixed rules ; 
it admits of no&excess or defect ; it com- 
prehends regularity, proportion, and a 
due distribution of colour, and every 
particular which can engage the atten- 
tion : the fine must be coupled with a 
certain grandeur of figure ; it is incom- 
patible with that which is small ; a little 
woman can never be fine: the handsome 
is a general assemblage of what is agree- 
able r ; it is marked by no particular clui- 
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racteristic, but the absence of all de- 
* formity : prettiness is always coupled 
with simplicity, it is incompatible with 
that which is large ; a tall woman with 
masculine features cannot he pretty . 
Beauty is peculiarly a female perfection ; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; 
a man can scarcely bo beautiful without 
losing his manly characteristics, bold- 
ness and energy of mind, strength and 
robustness of limb : but though a man 
may not be beautiful or pretty , he may 
be fine or handsome . 

There in nothing that makes its way morn directly 
to the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses 
n secret satisfaction and complacency through the 
imagination. Addison. 

When, in ordinary discour-c, we say a man has a 
fine head, a long head, or u good head, wo express 
ourselves metaphorically, ami speak in relation to his 
under standi tig ; whereas, when we say of a woman, 
slit! has A Jinc, a long, or a good head, we speak only 
in relation to her commode. Addison. 

It was observed, of all wise men living, lie was 
the most delighted and taken with handsome persons 
and fine clothes. Ci.AiiKNnow. 

“ Indeed, my dear,” savs she, " you make me mad 
sometimes, so you do. witli the silly way you ha\e of 
treating me like a pretty idiot.” St k emc. 

When said in relation to other objects, 
beautiful , fine , pretty , have a strong 
analogy. With respect to the objects 
of nature, the beautiful is displayed in 
llie works of creation, and wherever it 
appears it is marked by elegance, variety, 
harmony, proportion ; but above all, that 
softness which is peculiar to female 
beauty: the Jine, on the contrary, is 
associated with the grand, and the 
pretty with the simple : the sky presents 
either a beautiful aspect, or a fine 
aspect, but not a pretty aspect. . A 
rural scene is beautiful when it unites 
richness and diversity of natural objects 
with superior cultivation ; it is fine when 
it presents the bolder and more impres- 
sive features of nature, consisting of 
rocks and mountains ; it is pretty when, 
divested of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the 
gay attire of shrubs, and many-colouved 
flowers, and verdant meadows, and lux- 
uriant fields. 

Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and Ute scrutiny of years. 

Cowper. 

There are Jinc shady walks on all sides of Mes- 
sina. Hhvjjoxe. 

He sees me, ami at once, swift as a ■. ird, 

Ascends the neighbouring beech, time whisks his 
brush. 

And perks his ears, and slumps and cries aloml, 
With nil the prettiness of feigned alarm. Copper. 

Beautiful , fine, and pretty , are ap- 
plied indifferently to works of nature 


and art; handsome mostly to tlios-e of 
art only: a beautiful picture, a fin a. 
drawing, a pretty cap, and handsome 
furniture. 

It is observed among birds tlint Mature has lavished 
all her ornaments upon the male, who very often ap- 
pears in a most beautiful head-dress. Addison. 

It is executed in the most masterly style, and is 
indeed one of the finest remains of antiquity. 

11 RY PONE, 

In the moral application beautiful 
sentiments have much in them to 
interest the affections as well as the 
understanding ; they make a vivid im- 
pression : fine scntimenis mark an ele- 
vated mind and a loftiness of concep- 
tion ; they occupy the understanding, 
and afford scope for reflection ; they 
make a. strong impression : pretty ideas 
are but pleasing associations or combi- 
nations that only amuse for the time 
being, without producing any lasting im- 
pression. We may speak of a beautiful 
poem, although not a beautiful tragedy ; 
but a fine tragedy, and a pretty comedy. 
Imagery may be beautiful and fine , but 
seldom pretty. 

Providence, hi its economy, regards the whole 
RY-tom of time and things together, so that we eauunt 
discover the beautiful connexions between incidents 
which lie widely separated in time. Addison. 

The finest works of invention and imagination ate 
of very little weight when put in the balance with 
what re lines ami exalts the ratioual mind. 

Addison. 

An innocent creature, who would start at the name 
of strumjict, may think it pretty to be called a mis 
tress. SPECTATOR. 

Handsome conveys the idea not only 
of that which is agreeable in appear- 
ance, but also that which is agreeable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feelings from its fitness and propriety ; 
it is thereforeapplied with this collateral 
meaning to moral circumstances and 
actions, as a handsome present, a hand- 
some apology. 

A letter dated Sept, acquaints me that the writer, 
being rc-olved to try bis fortiiue, had fasted all that 
dny, and, that he might be sure of dreaming upou 
something ut night, procured a handsome slice of 
bridecake. Spectator. 

Longinus excuses Homer very handsomely, when 
he says the poet made l.is gods like men,’ that he 
might make his men appear like the gods. 

Addison. 

BECOMING, DECENT, SEEMLY, FIT, 
SUITABLE- 

BECOMING, from become , com- 
pounded of be and come , signifies 
coming in its place. DECENT, i« 
French decent, in Latin decens Pdf- 
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uciple of deceo , froin the Greek tfoica, 
and the Chaldee deca to beseem, sig- 
nifies the quality of beseeming and 
befitting. SEEMLY, or SEEMLIKE, 
signifies likely or pleasant in appear- 
ance. FIT, in French fait, Latin fac- 
tum, participle of facio to do, signifies 
done as it ought to be. SUITABLE, 
from to suit, signifies able to suit ; and 
suit, in French suite , Latin secutus , 
comes from sequor to follow, signifying 
to follow as it ought. 

What is becoming respects the man- 
ner of being in society such as it ought, 
as to person, time, and place. Decency 
regards the manner of displaying one’s 
self so as to be approved and respected. 
See /u lines* is very similar in sense to 
decency, but is confined to. such things 
as immediately strike the observer. 
Fitness and suitableness relate to the 
disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to per- 
sons, things, or circumstances. The 
becoming consists of an exterior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves 
moral propriety ; it is regulated by the 
fixed rules of good breeding : seemliness 
is decency in the minor morals or in 
one's behaviour ; fitness is regulated by 
local circumstances, and suitableness 
by the established customs and usages 
of society. The dress of a woman is 
becoming that renders her person more 
agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it in 
no wise offend modesty ; it is unseemly 
if it in any wise violate propriety ; it is 
tit if it be what the occasion requires ; it 
is suitable if it be according to the rank 
and character of the wearer. What is 
beenning varies for every individual ; 
die ago, the complexion, the stature, 
and the habits of the person must be 
consulted in order to obtain the appear- 
ance which is becoming ; wliat becomes 
a young female, or one of fair com- 
plexion, may not become one who is 
farther advanced in life, or who has 
dark features : decency and seemliness 
are one and the same for all ; all civi • 
lized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the indecent , 
although fashion or false principles may 
sometimes draw persons aside from this 
bne i fitness varies with the seasons, or 
the circumstances of persons ; what is 
fit for the winter is unfit for the sum- 
'ner, or what is fit for dry weather is 
Un ft for wet; what is fit for town is 
for the country ; what is fit for a 
healthy person is not fit for one that is 


infirm : suitableness accommodates itself 
to the external circumstances and con- 
ditions of persons; the bouse, the fur- 
niture, the equipage of a prince must 
be suitable to his rank ; the retinue of 
an ambassador must be suitable to the 
character which he has to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and impor- 
tance of the nation whose monarch he 
represents. Gravity becomes a judge, 
or a clergyman, at all times : an unas- 
suming tone is becoming in a child 
when he addresses bis superiors. De- 
cency requires a more than ordinary 
gravity when we are in the bouse of 
mourning or prayer; it is indecent for a 
child on the commission of a fault to 
affect a careless unconcern in the pre- 
sence of those whom he has offended. 
Seemliness is an essential part of good 
manners : to Vie loud or disputativo in 
company is unseemly. There is a fit- 
ness or unfitness in persons for each 
other’s society : education fits a person 
for the society of the noble, the wealthy, 
the polite, and the learned. There is u 
suitableness in people's tempers for each 
other ; such a suitability is particularly 
requisite for those who are destined to 
live together : selfish people, with op- 
posite tastes and habits, can never be 
suitable companions. 

Nothing ought to bo held laudable or becoming 
but what nature itself should prompt us to think so. 

Sl'bKl.K. 

A Gothic bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to 
repeat such a fmm in such particular shoes or slip- 
pers; another fancied it would be very decent if 
such a part of public devotions were periormed with 
a mitre on his head. Addison. 

„ I am a woman lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 

Shakspkahk. 

To the wiser judgment of God it mus^ la? left to 
determine w hut is Jit to be bestowed, and what to be 
withheld. Hunt. 

Raphael, amidst hir tenderness and friendship for 
mail, shows such a dignity and condescension in all 
his speech and behaviour us are suitable to a supe 
rior nature Addison. 

INCOMING, COMELY, GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING, v. Becoming , decent . 
COMELY, or come like , signifies 
coming or appearing as one would 
have it. GRACEFUL signifies full of 
grace. 

These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
Becoming denotes less than comely , 
and this less than graceful • nothing 
canjbe comely or graceful which is un- 
becoming ; although many things are 
becoming which are neither comely noi 
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graceful. Becoming respects the deco- 
rations of the person* and the exterior 
deportment ; comely respects natural 
embellishments : graceful natural or 
artificial accomplishments: manner is 
becoming ; figure is comely ; air, figure, 
or attitude, is graceful . 

Tin* cart* of doing nothing unbecoming lias nrcoin- 
nanirtl tin* yiriitrsl minds to tlu'ir la-t moments. 
Thus Cusar g.u lirml Ins nthe about t'im. that lie 
mi^ht not fall in a mi an tier unbecoming of himself. 

Spectator. 

The comeliness of person, and the decency of he- 
haviour, add infinite weight to what is pronounced 
by any one. Spectator. 

lie was a very extraordinary person: and never 
any man in any age, nor, 1 bel eve, in anj country 
or nation, lose in so short a time to such gi cat ness 
of honour, fame, and fortune, upon no other advan- 
tage and lecommeudalion than the lie.inty and 
gracefulness of his person. Ci.akenpon. 

Becoming is a relative term depend- 
ing oil the circumstances and condition 
of the person : what is unbecoming in 
one case may not be so in another, 
and what is becoming in one person may 
not he so in another: what is graceful 
is so absolutely and at all times, although 
it may not he seen and acknowledged 
without the aid of cultivation. 

lie w.t<s cat lied through the crowd with v:i-.t cere- 
mony, and receded the homage of the people with 
becoming dignity. liitvooNE. 

To make the aeknow leilgnieut of a fault in the 
highe-d manner graceful, it is lucky when the cir- 
cumstance-! of toe ollcnder place him ah»>\e any in- 
consequences from tin; resentment of the poison 
nil ended. Tati. Eli. 

TO BEG, DESIRE. 

llEO, r. To ash, beg. DESIRE, in 
French desirer , Latin dcsidero, comes 
from derit to to fix the mind on an object. 

To beg marks the wish; to desire , 
the will and determination. Beg is the 
act of an, inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition ; desire is the act of a supe- 
rior: we beg a thing as a favour; we 
desire it as a right : children beg their 
parents to grant them an indulgence; 
parents desire their children to attend 
to their business. 

She’ll bang upon his lips, and beg him tell 

The storv of inv passion oVr uga>n. Southern. 

Once when he was without lodging, meat, or 
dollies, one of his friend- lett A* message, that he 
dcsire-l io see him about nine in the morning. Sa- 
vage knew th.it it was his intention to n.-M-t him; 
but was very much di-gusted that be should presume 
to pr-serilm the l»uui of liis attendance, and i belies e 
refused to see him. Johnson. 

TO IlKO, BESEECH, SOLICIT, EN- 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE, 1MPLQRK, 

CRAVE. 

^G. v . To ask, beg. BESEECH, 


compounded of be and s ech or s eh, \s 
an intensive verb, signifying to seek 
strongly. SOLICIT, in French solfi 
citer , Latin soli ci to , is probably com- 
pounded of solum or totum . and cifo to 
cite, summon, appeal to, signifying to 
rouse altogether. ENTREAT, com- 
pounded of ei? or in and treat, in French 
trailer , Latin tracto to manage, sig- 
nifies to act upon. SUPPLICATE, in 
Lat in supplicatus , participle of supjdico , 
compounded of sup or sub and pliro to 
fold, signifies to bend the body down, 
in token of submission or distress, in 
order to awaken notice. IMPLORE, 
in French implorer, Latin imploro , com- 
pounded of ini or in and phro to weep 
or lament, signifies to act upon by 
weeping. CRAVE, in Saxon craviau, 
signifies to long for earnestly. 

All these terms denote a species of 
asking (r. To ask, beg), varied as to the 
person, the object, and the manner ; the 
lour first do not mark such a state of 
dependence in the agent as the three 
last : to beg denotes a st.ite of want; to 
beseech, entreat, and solicit , a state of 
urgent, necessity ; supplicate and im- 
plore a state of abject distress; (Tare 
the lowest state of physical want : one 
begs with importunity; beseeches with 
earnestness; entreats by the force of 
reasoning and strong representation: 
one solicits hv virtue of one’s interest, 
supplicates by an humble address ; im- 
plores by every mark of dejection and 
humiliation. Begging is the act of llic 
poor when they need assistance : be- 
seeching and entreating are resorted Id 
by friends and equals when they want, 
to influence or persuade, but beseeching 
is more urgent, entreating more nigu- 
mentative : solicitations are employed 
to obtain favours, which have more 
respect to the circumstances than the 
rank of the solicitor: supplicating and 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers 
for the relief of their misery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power 
ofaveitingor increasing the calamity •’ 
craving is the consequence of longing ; 
it marks an earnestness of supplied 
tion; an abject state of suffering de- 
pendence. Those who arc too idle to 
work commonly have recourse to beg- 
ging : a kind parent will sometimes 
rather beseech an undiitiful child to lay 
aside his wicked courses, than plunge 
him deeper into guilt by an ill-tuned 
exercise of authority : when we are W' 
treated to do an act of civility, it 8 | 
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mark of unkindness to be heedless to 
the wishes of our friends : gentlemen in 
office are perpetually exposed to the 
solicitations of tlieir friends, to procure 
for themselves, or their connexions, 
places of trust and emolument : a slave 
supplicates his master for pardon, when 
he has offended, and implores his mercy 
to mitigate, if not to remit the punish- 
ment : a poor wretch, suffering with 
hunger, craves a morsel of bread. 

What more advance can mortals make in sit. 

So near perfection, who wiih blood begin? 

Ural' to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 

Looks up, and from the butcher begs her life ? 

Dkydkn. 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never pouts, 
when it is ill-treated ; it pines, it be'ceches, it lan- 
guishes. Steele. 

As money collected by subscription is necessarily 
received in small sums, Savage was never able to 
send his poems to the press, but for many years con 
tinned his solicitation, and squandered whatever he 
obtained. Johnson. 

For whom the merchant spread his silken stores, 
fan she entreat for bread, and want the needful 
raiment? Howe. Jane Shore. 

Savage wrote to Lord Tyrconnel, not in a style of 
supplication and respect, but of reproach, menace, 
ami contempt. Johnson. 

Is't then so hard, Muuimia, to forgive 
A fault, where bumble love, like mine, implores thee ? 

Otway. 

For my past crimes, my forfeit life receive. 

No pity for my sufferings here I crave. 

And only hope forgiveness in the grave. 

Rowe. Jane Shore. 

TO BEGIN, COMMENCE ENTER 
UPON. 

BEGIN, in German beginnen , is 
compounded of be and gtnnen, probably 
a frequentative of gehen to go, signify- 
ing to go first to a thing. COM- 
MENCE, in French commencer , is not 
improbably derived from the Latin 
conimendo , signifying to betake one's 
self to a thing. ENTER, in Latin intro 
within, signilies, with the preposition 
UPON, to go into a thing. 

Begin and commence are so strictly 
allied in signification, that it is not 
easy to discover the difference in their 
application ; although a minute differ- 
ence does exist. To begin respects the 
order of time ; to commence , the exertion 
of setting about a thing : whoever begins 
a dispute is termed the aggressor ; no 
one should commence a dispute unless 
he can calculate the consequences, and 
as this is impracticable, it is better 
never to commence disputes. Begin is 
opposed to end ; commence to complete : 
a person begins a thing with a view of 
ending it ; he commences a thing with 


a view of completing it. To begin is 
either transitive or intransitive ; to co?iV- 
mence is mostly transitive : a speaker 
begins by apologizing; lie commences 
Ins speech with an apology: happiness 
frequently ends where prosperity begins ; 
whoever commences any undertaking, 
without estimating his own power, must 
not expect to succeed. To begin is used 
either for things or persons; to com- 
mence for persons only . all things have 
their beginning ; in order to effect any 
thing, we must make a commencement : 
a word begins with a particular letter, 
or a line begins with a particular word ; 
a person commences his career. Lastly, 
begin is more colloquial than commence: 
thus we say, to begin the work ; to com- 
mence the operation: to begin one's 
play ; to commence the pursuit : to begin 
to write ; to commence the letter. 

When beginning to act your part, what can he of 
greater moment tiiau to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the must serious attention ? Ulaui. 

By the destination of his Creator, and the neces- 
sities of his nature, muu commences at once an active, 
not merely a contemplative being. IIi.aik. 

To commence and enter upon arc as 
closely allied in sense as the^ former 
words ; they differ principally ill appli- 
cation : to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment ; to 
enter upon , that of first doing what has 
not been tried before : we commence an 
undertaking ; we enter upon an employ- 
ment: speculating people arc very ready 
to commence schemes ; considerate 
people are always averse to entering 
upon any office until they feel them- 
selves fully adequate to discharge its 
duties. 

If wit so much fioui ign'rance undergo, 

Ah ! let nut learning loo commence its fofc. 1'ope. 

If any man has a mind 1o enter upon such a vo- 
luntary abstinence, it might not be improper to give 
liim the caution of Pythagoras, in puiticulnr : Ab- 
stine n f tibia, that is, say the interpreters, " mcdille 
not with elections.” Addison. 

BEHAVIOUR, CONDUCT, CARRIAGE, 
D EPORTMENT, DEM E ANOU R. 

BEHAVIQUR comes from behave , 
compounded of be and have , signifying 
to have one's self, or have self-posses- 
sion. CONDUCT, in Latin condurtus, 
participle of conduco , compounded of 
con or cum and duco to lead along, 
signifies leading one’s self along. CAR 
RI AGE, the abstract of carry (/;. To 
beat, carry), signifies the act of carrying 
one's body, or one’s self. DEPORT- 
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MENT, firom the Latin deporto to 
otrry, and ’DEMEANOUR, from the 
French de mener to lead, have the same 
original sense as the preceding 

Behaviour respects corporeal or men- 
tal actions; conduct , mental actions; 
carriage, deportment , and demeanour, 
are different species of behaviour. Be- 
haviour respects all actions exposed to 
the notice of others ; conduct the general 
line of a person's moral proceedings : 
we speak of a person's behaviour at 
table, or in company, in a ball-room, in 
the street, or in public ; of his conduct 
in the management of his private con- 
cerns, in the direction of his family, or 
in his different relations with his iellow- 
creatures. Behaviour applies to the 
minor morals of society ; conduct to 
those of the first moment : in our inter- 
course with others we may adopt a civil 
or polite, a rude or boisterous behaviour; 
in our. serious transactions we may 
adopt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
a rash, dangerous, or mischievous con- 
duct. The behaviour of young people 
in society is of particular importance ; 
it should, above all things, be marked 
with propriety in the presence of supe- 
riors and elders: the youth who does 
not learn betimes a seemly behaviour 
in company, will scarcely know how to 
conduct himself judiciously on any fu- 
ture occasion. 

The circumstance of life is not that which gives 
us place, but our behaviour in that circumstance is 
what Bhould bo our solid distinction. Steele. 

Wisdom is no less necessary in religious and moral 
thau iu civil conduct. Blair. 

Carriage respects simply the manner 
of carrying the body ; deportment in- 
cludes botli the action and the carriage 
of the body in performing the action ; 
demeanour respects only the moral cha- 
lacter or tendency of the action ; deport- 
ment is said only of those exterior 
actions that have an immediate refer- 
ence to others ; demeanour, of the general 
behaviour as it relates to the circum- 
stances and situation of the individual : 
the carriage is that part of behaviour 
which is of the first importance to 
attend to in young persons. A carriage 
should neither be haughty nor servile • 
to be graceful, it ought to have a due 
mixture of dignity and condescension • 
the deportment of a man should be 
suited to his station ; a humble deport- 
ment is becoming in inferiors ; a stately 
and forbidding deportment is very ^un- 
becoming in superiors : the demeanour 


of a man should be suited to bis situ- 
ation ; the suitable demeanour of a judge 
on the bench, or of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, or when performing his clerical 
functions, adds much to the dignity and 
solemnity of the office itself. The car- 
riage marks the birth and education 
an awkward carriage stamps a man as 
vulgar ; a gracelul carriage evinces re- 
finement and culture. The deportment 
marks either the habitual or the exist- 
ing temper of the mind : whoever is 
really impressed with the solemnity 
and importance of public worship will 
evince liis impressions by a gravity of 
deportment: the demeanour is most 
commonly used to denote the present 
temper of the mind ; as a modest de- 
meanour is particularly suitable lor one 
who is in the presence of the person 
whom he has offended. 

He that will lookback upon all the acquaintances 
lio has had in his whole life, will find ho has seen 
more men capable of the greatest employments and 
performances, than such us could in the general hcui 
of their carriage act otherwise than according to 
their own complexion and humour. Steele. 

Ilis deportment iu this expedition was noble 
throughout: to the gentleman u fair iespect,l>ouutiliil 
to the soldier, of unquestionable courage iu himself, 
ami rather fearful ol lame than danger. WoTTojf. 

I have been told the same even of Mahometans, 
with relation to the propriety of their demeanour 
iu the conventions of their erroneous worship. 

Tai i.eii. 

BELIEF, CREDIT, TRUST, FAIT1I. 

BELIEF, from believe, in Saxon 
gelyfan , geleavan , in German glauben , 
comes, in all probability, from lief, as 
in German, beheben to please, and 
Latin libet it pleasetli, signifying the 
pleasure or assent of the mind. CRE- 
DIT, in French credit , Latin credilus, 
participle of credo , compounded of cor 
the heart, and do to give, signifies also 
giving the heart. TRUST is connected 
with the old word trow, in Saxon 
treowian , German truuen, old German 
thravdhn , thruven , &c., to hold true 
connected with the Greek Oapptiv to 
have confidence, signifying to depend 
upon as true. FAITIl, in Latin Jules, 
from Jido to confide, signifies also dc- 
pcndance upon as true. 

Belief is the generic term, the others 
are specific ; we believe when we credit 
and trust , but not always vice versa . 
Belief rests on no particular person or 
thing ; but credit and trust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. 
Every thing is the subject of leltej 
which produces one’s assent ; the even 4 * 
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of human life arc credited upon the 
authority of the narrator: the words, 
promises, or the integrity of individuals 
are trusted : the power of persons and 
the virtue of things are objects of faith. 
Belief and credit are particular actions, 
or sentiments : trust and faith are per- 
manent dispositions of the mind. Things 
are entitled to our belief ; persons are 
entitled to our credit : but people repose 
a trust in others ; or have a faith in 
others. Our belief or unbelief is not 
always regulated by our reasoning fa- 
culties or the truth of things : we often 
believe from presumption, ignorance, or 
passion, things to be true which are 
very false. With the bulk of mankind, 
assurance goes further than any thing 
elso in obtaining credit : gross false- 
hoods, pronounced with confidence, will 
be credited sooner than plain truths told 
in an unvarnished style. There are no 
disappointments more severe than those 
which we feel on finding that we have 
trusted to men of base principles. Igno- 
rant people have commonly a more 
implicit faith in any nostrum recom- 
mended to them by persons of their 
own class, than in the prescriptions of 
professional men regularly educated. 

(Jli! I'vh heard him talk 

Like the first-born child of love, when every word 
Spoke in his eyes, and wept to he believ'd. 

Ami all to ruin me. South kiin. 

Oh! I will credit my Scnmandra's tears! 

Nor think them drops of chance liku other women’s. 

Leu. 

(hiprioious manl To good or ill inconstant. 

Too much to fear or trust is equal weakness. 

Johnson. 

For faith repos’d on seas and on the flatt’riug .sky. 
Thy naked corpse is doom’d on shores unknown 
to lie. Dkydkn. 

Belief trust , and faith , have a reli- 
gions application, which credit has not. 
Belief is simply an act of tho under- 
standing; trust and faith arc active 
moving principles of the mind. Belief 
does not extend beyond an assent of 
the mind to any given proposition ; 
trust and faith impel to action. Be- 
lief is to trust and faith us cause 
to effect: there may be belief with- 
out either trust or faith ; but there 
can he no trust or faith without belief: 
we believe that there is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all his 
creatures ; we therefore trust in him 
for his protection of ourselves : we be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ died for the sins 
of men ; we have therefore faith in his 
redeeming grace to save us from our 
sins. Belief vs common to all religions : 


trust is peculiar to the believers in 
Divine revelation : faith is employed 
distinction for the Christian faith. Be- 
lief is purely speculative ; and trust and 
faith are operative : the former operates 
on the mind ; the latter on the outward 
conduct. Trust in God serves to dispel 
all anxious concern about the future. 
Theorists substitute belief {or faith ; en- 
thusiasts mistake passion for faith. 
True faith must be grounded on a rinht 
belief and accompanied with a right 
practice. 

Thu Epicureans contented themselves with tho 
denial of u Providence, assorting at tho same time 
the existence of tfods in general ; because they would 
not sluick the common belief of mankind. Auijison. 

What can be a stronger motive to a firm trust and 
reliance on the mercies oi our Maker, than the giving 
us his Son to suiter fur us? Addison. 

The faith or persuasion of a Divine revelation is 
a divine faith, not only with re-peet to the object of 
it, but likewise in respect of the author of it, which 
is tho Divine Spirit. Tillotsun. 

BEND, BENT. 

Both abstract nouns from the verb to 
bend ; the one to express its proper, and 
the other its moral application : a stick 
has a BEND ; the mind has a BENT. 
A bend in any thing that should he 
straight is a defect ; a bent of the incli- 
nation that is not sanctioned by religion 
is detrimental to a person’s moral cha- 
racter and peace of mind. For a vicious 
bend in a natural body there are various 
remedies ; but nothing will cure a cor- 
rupt bent of the will except religion. 

His coward lips did from their colour fly r . 

And that same eye whose bend does awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre. Shaksyeauk. 

The soul does not always care to be in the same 
bent. 'Hie faculties relieve one another by turns, 
and receive an additional {deusure lrcftn the novelty 
of those objects about which they are conversant. 

Addison. 

BENEFACTION, DONATION. 

BENEFACTION, from the Latin 
benefacio , signifies the thing well done, 
or done for the good of others. DO N A- 
TION, from dono to give or present, 
signifies the, sum presented. 

Both these terms denote an act of cha- 
rity, but the former comprehends more 
than the latter : a benefaction compre • 
hends acts of personal service in general 
towards the indigent ; donation respects 
simply the act of giving and the thing 
given. Benefactions are for private use ; 
t foliations are for public service. A 
benefactor to the poor does not confine 
'k 2 
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himself to the distribution of money; 
he enters into all their necessities, con- 
sults their individual eases, and suits 
his benefactions to their exigencies ; his 
influence, ins counsel, his purse, and 
his properly, are employed for their 
good : his donations form the smallest 
part of the good which lie docs. 

The light anil influence that the heavens bestow 
upon this lower world, though the lower world cannot 
equal their benefaction, yet, with a kind of grateful 
return, it reflects those rays that it cannot recom- 
pense. South, 

Titles and lands given to (iod are never, and 
plates, vestments, unci other sacred utensils, are sel- 
dom consecrated: yet certain it is that alter the do- 
nation o f them to the church, it is as really a sacri- 
lege to steal them as it is to pull down a church. 

South. 

BENEFICENT, BOUNTIFUL OB BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS, 

LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT, from benefacio ( v . 
Benefaction) . BO U N TI FUL sign i - 
fies full of bounty or goodness, from the 
French bonte , Latin bonitas. MUNI- 
FICENT, in Latin muni ficus , from 
munus and facia , signifies the quality 
of making presents. GENEROUS, 
in French gencreux , Latin gencrosus , 
of high blood, noble extraction, and 
consequently of a noble character. 
LIBERAL, in French liberal , Latin 
liber alts, from liber free, signifies the 
quality of being like a freeman in dis- 
tinction from a bondman, and by a 
natural association, being of a free dis- 
position, ready to communicate. 

Beneficent respects every thing done 
for the good of others : bounty , muni- 
flcence , and generosity, are species of 
beneficence : liberality is a qualification 
of all. The two first denote modes of 
action : tltb three latter either modes of 
action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere well-wisher to his fellow-crea- 
tures is beneficent according to bis 
means; he is bountiful in providing 
for the comfort and happiness of others ; 
lie is. munificent in dispensing favours ; 
he is venwous in imparting his pro- 
perty; he is liberal in all he does. 
Beneficence and bounty ar<* characteris- 
tics of the Deity as well as of his crea- 
tures : munificence , generosity, and 
liberality are mere human qualities. 
Beneficence and bounty are the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Deity : with 
him the will and the act of doing good 
are commensurate only with the power - 
lie was beneficent to us as cur Creator, 
and continues his beneficence to us*by 
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liis daily preservation and protection ; 
to some, however, he has been more 
bountiful than to others, by providing 
them with an unequal share of the good 
things of this life. The beneficence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of 
Providence: to whom much is given, 
from him much will be required. In- 
structed by his word, and illumined by 
that spark of benevolence which was 
infused into their souls with the breath 
of life, good men are ready to believe 
that they are but stewards of all God’s 
gifts, lioldcn for the use of such as are 
less bountifully provided. They will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to 
imitate this feature of the Deity by 
bettering with their beneficent counsel 
and assistance the condition of all who 
require it, and by gladdening the hearts 
of many with their bountiful pro- 
visions. 

Tim musUtenrJicent of all beings is he wliohath an 
absolute fulness of perfection in himself, who gave 
existence to the universe, anil so cannot be supposed 
to want that w hicli he cummunieated. Gkovk. 

Hail ! Universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good. Milton, 

Princes are munificent , friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Munificence 
is measured by the quality and quantity 
of the thing bestowed ; generosity by the 
extent of the sacrifice made ; liberality 
by the warmt h and freedom of the spirit 
discovered. A monarch displays his m u- 
nificence in the presents which he sends 
by his ambassadors to another monarch. 
A generous man will waive his claims, 
however powerful they may be, when 
the accommodation or relief of another 
is in question. A liberal spirit does 
not stop to inquire the reason forgiving, 
but gives when the occasion offers. Mu- 
nificence may spring either from osten- 
tation or a becoming sense of dignity ; 
generosity may spring either from a 
generous temper or an easy unconcern 
about property ; liberality of conduct is 
dictated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we may 
be generous in assisting, and liberal 
in rewarding. 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable 
to munificence, Stkele after Ciceiio. 

We may with great confidence and equal truth 
aflivm, that since there was such a thing as mankind 
in the world, there never was apy heart truly gr at 
and generous, that was not also lender and compas- 
sionate. ,**outii. 

The citizen, above ull other men, lias opportuni- 
ties of arriving at the highest fruit of wealth, to he 
liberal without the least expense of a man's own 
fortune. a-i ebt.s. 
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BENEFIT, FAVOUR, KINDNESS, 
CIVILITY. 

BENEFIT signifies here that which 
is done to benefit (v. Advantage , bene- 
fit). FAVOUR, in French faveur , 
Latin favor and faveo to hear good will, 
signifies the act flowing from good will. 
KINDNESS signifies an action that is 
kind ( v . Affectionate ). CIVILITY 
signifies that which is civil (v. Civil). 

The idea of an action gratuitously per- 
formed for the advantage of another is 
common to these terms. Benefits and 
favour save granted by superiors ; kind- 
nesses and civilities pass between 
equals. Benefits serve to relieve actual 
wants : the power of conferring and the 
necessity of receiving them constitute 
the relative difference in station between 
the giver and the receiver: favours 
tend to promote the interest or con- 
venience • the power of giving and the 
advantage of receiving arc dependent on 
local circumstances, more than on dif- 
ference of station. Kindnesses and civi- 
lities serve to afford mutual accommoda- 
tion by a reciprocity of kind offices on 
the many and various occasions which 
offer in human life : they are not so im- 
portant as either benefits or favours , 
but they carry a charm with them which 
is not possessed by the former. Kind 
nesses are more endearing than civili - 
lies, and pass mostly between those who 
are known to each other : civilities may 
pass between strangers. Benefits tend 
lo draw those closer- to each other who 
by station of life are set at the greatest 
distance from each other: affection is 
engendered in him who benefits , and 
devoted attachment in him who is 
benefited: favours increase obligation 
beyond its due limits ; if they arc not 
asked and granted with discretion, they 
may produce servility on the one hand, 
and haughtiness on the other. Kind- 
nesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection; they convert our multiplied 
wants into so many enjoyments : civili- 
ties are the sweets which we gather in 
the way as we pass along the journey 
of life. 

I think I have a right to conclude that there is 
such a thing as generosity in Ihe world. Though, if 
I " ere under a mistake in this, I should say as Ci- 
cero in relation to the immortality of the soul, I wil- 
hii{,dy err; lor Ihe contrary notion naturally tenches 
l>eu}ilc to be ungrateful by i>ossessing them with a 
Persuasion concerning their benefactors, that they 
have no regard to them in the benejits they bestow. 

Grove. 


A fitvour well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it, as to him w ho rer* u es 
it. What, indeed, makes for the superior reputation 
of the patron in this case is, that he is always sur- 
rounded with specious pretences of unworthy candi- 
dates. Tatleu. 

Ingratitude is too base to return a kindness, and 
too proud to regard it. South. 

A common civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles. 

Tatlkr. 

BENEFIT, SERVICE, GOOD OFFICE. 

BENEFIT, v. Benefit , favour. 
SERVICE, v. Advantage , benefit. 
OFFICE, in French office , Latin offi- 
cium duty, from officio, or ob and facio, 
signifies the thing done on another's 
account. 

These terms, like the former (v. Be- 
nefit, favour), agree in denoting some 
action performed for the good of another, 
hut they differ in the principle on which 
the action is performed. A benefit is 
perfectly gratuitous, it produces an 
obligation : a service is not altogether 
gratuitous ; it is that at least which may 
he expected, though it cannot be de- 
manded: a good office is between the 
two ; it is in part gratuitous, and in part 
such as one may reasonably expect. 
Benefits flow from superiors, or those 
wlio are in a situation to do good, and 
services from inferiors or equals ; but 
good offices are performed by equals 
only. 1 rinces confer benefits on their 
subjects ; subjects perform sendees for 
their princes ; neighbours do good offices 
for each other. Benefits are sometimes 
the reward of services : good offices pro- 
duce a return from the receiver. Bene- 
fits consist of such things as serve to 
relieve the difficulties, or advance the 
interests, of the receiver : services con- 
sist in those acts which tend to lessen 
the trouble, or increase the ease and 
convenience, of the person served : good 
offices consist in the employ of one’s 
credit* influence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another; it is a species 
of voluntary service. It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrassed tradesman out 
of his difficulty : it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his com- 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes 
of another to see his danger : it is a 
good office for any one to interpose his 
mediation to settle disputes, and heal 
divisions. It is possible to be loaded 
with benefits so as to affect one’s inde- 

S iendence of character. Services are 
Sometimes a source of dissatisfaction 
aod disappointment when they do not 
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meet with the remuneration or return 
whfch they are supposed to deserve. 
Good offices tend to nothing but the 
increase of good will. Those who per- 
form them arc too independent to ex- 
pect a return, and those who receive 
them arc too sensible of their value not 
to seek an opportunity for making a 
return. 

I have often pleased myself with considering the 
two kiin's of benefits which accrue to the public from 
these my speculations, ami which, were 1 to speak 
after the manner of logicians, I should distinguish 
*11 to l he material and Jormul. Addison. 

Cicero, whose learning and services to his country 
are so well known, was inflamed by a passion for 
gloiy to an extravagant degree. Hughes. 

There are several persons who liavo many plea- 
sines and entertainments in their possession which 
they do nor enjoy. It isthciclore a kind and good 
vjfice to acquaint them with their own happiness. 

Tatiar. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENEFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE is literally we}l 
filing. BENEFICENCE is literally 
wettumng . Tiie former consists of iin- 
teiitToni the latter of action : the former 
is the cause, the latter the result. Be- 
nevolejice *may exist without benefi- 
cence ; but beneficence always supposes 
benevolence ; a man is not said to be be- 
neficent who does good from sinister 
views. The benevolent man enjoys but 
half his happiness if he cannot be bene- 
ficent ; yet there will still remain to 
him an ample store of enjoyment in the 
contemplation of others’ happiness: that 
man who is gratified only with that 
happiness which he himself is the 
instrument of producing, is not entitled 
to the name of benevolent. As bene- 
volence is an affair of the heart, and 
bmejicence of the outward conduct, the 
former is confined to no station, no rank, 
no degree of education or power: the 
poor may he benevolent as well us the 
rich, the unlearned as the learned, the 
weak as well as the strong : the latter, 
on the contrary, is controlled by out- 
ward circumstances, and is therefore 
principally confined to the rich, the 
powerful, the wise, and the learned. 

The pity which arises on sight of persons in ilis- 
tress, ami the satisfaction of nmul which is the conse- 
quence of having lcmoved them into a happier state, 
are instead of a thousand arguments to prove such a 
tiling as a disinterested benevolence. Grove. 

lie that banishes gratitude from among men, by 
so doing stops up the stream of bcnejicence : lot 
though, in conferring kindness, a truly generous man 
doth not aim ut a return, yet lie looks to the qualities 
of the pers oh obliged. Grove. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENIGNITY, HUMA- 
NITY, KINDNESS, TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE, v . Benevolence . 
BENIGNITY, in Latin benignitaa, 
from bene and gigno , signifies the qua- 
lity or disposition lor producing good. 
HUMANITY, in French humanity 
Latin humanitas from humanus and 
homo , signifies the quality of belonging 
to a mail, or having wliat is common to 
man. KINDNESS, from kind, (v. 
Affectionate). TENDERNESS, from 
tender , is in Latin tener , Greek reprjv. 

Benevolence lies in tlie will, benignity 
in the disposition or frame of mind'; 
humanity lies in the heart ; kindness 
and tenderness in the affections : bene- 
volence indicates a general good-will to 
all mankind ; benignity particular good- 
ness or kindness of disposition ; huma- 
nity is a general tone of feeling; kind- 
ness and tenderness are particular modes 
of feeling. Benevolence, consists in the 
wish or intention to do good ; it is con- 
fined to no station or object : the bene- 
volent man may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever 
there is an opportunity of doing good ; 
benignity is mostly associated with 
the power of doing good, and is ac- 
tually exerted or displayed in the 
actions or looks. Benevolence in ils 
fullest sense is the sum of moral ex- 
cellence, and comprehends every other 
virtue; when taken in this acceptation, 
benignity , humanity , kindness , and 
tenderness , are but modes of benevo- 
lence. Benevolence and benignity tend 
to the communicating of happiness ; 
humanity is concerned in the removal 
of evil. Benevolence is common to the 
Creator and Ins creatures ; it differs only 
in degree; the former has the know- 
ledge and power as well as the will t > 
do good ; man often lias the will to cl) 
good, without having the power to carry 
it into effect. Benignity is ascribed to 
the stars, to heaven, or to princes ; igno- 
rant and superstitious people are apt to 
ascribe tlieir good fortune to the benign 
influence of the stars rather than to 
the gracious dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Humanity belongs to man 
only ; it is his peculiar characteristic, 
and ought at all times to be bis boast; 
when tie throws off this his distinguish- 
ing badge, he loses every thing valu- 
able in him ; it is a virtue that is indis- 
pensable in his present suffering con- 
dition : humanity is as universal in its 
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application as benevolence ; wherever 
there is distress, humanity tlies to its 
relief. Kindness and tenderness are 
partial modes of affection, confined to 
those who know or are related to each 
other : wc are kind to friends and ac- 
quaintances, tender towards those who 
are near and dear : kindness is a mode 
of affection most fitted for social beings ; 
it is what every one can show, and every 
one is pleased to receive : tenderness is 
a state of feeling that is occasionally 
acceptable: the young and the weak 
demand tenderness from those who 
stand in the closest connexion with 
them, but this feeling may be carried to 
an excess, so as to injure tlie object on 
which it is fixed. 

I havfi hoard say, that Tope Clement XI. never 
passes thruugh the people, who always kneel in 
( r.iwils an«l ask his benediction, but the tears aro 
■si'imi t<» llow from his eyes. This must proceed from 
an imagination that he is the father of all these 
p-’ople, and that lie is touched with so extensive a 
hi ncvuUmce, that it breaks out iuto a passion of tears. 

Tatlka. 

A constant benignity in commerce with the rest of 
the w oild, w hich ought to run through all a man's 
actions, has effects more useful to those whom you 
oblige, and is less ostentatious in yourself. Tati.kr. 

The greatest wits I have conversed with are men 
eminent for their humanity. Addison. 

licnejicence, would the followers of Kpicurus say, 
is all founded on weakness; and whatever lie pre- 
tended, the kindness that passeth between men and 
men is by every man dim-led to himself. This, it 
uni'll he cunfus.'cd, is of apiece with that hopeful 
philosophy which, having patched man up out of 
the four elements, attributes his being to chui<ce. 

0 ( i HOVE. 

Dependance is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tenderness aud pity than 
liny other motive whatsoever. Addison. 

BENT, CURVED, CROOKED, AVpRV. 

15 ENT, from bend , in Saxon bemlan, 
is a variation of wind, in the sea 
phraseology trend, in German winden , 
from tho Hebrew on ad to wind or 
| uni- CURVED is in Latin enrvus , 
in Greek xaprog, police Kvprog. 
CROOKED, v. Awkward. AWRY is 
a variation of writhed : v. To turn. 

Kent is here tho generic term, all the 
lest are but modes of the bent : what is 
bent is opposed to that which is straight ; 
things may therefore be bent to any 
degree, hut when curved they aro bent 
only to a small degree ; when crooked 
they are bent to a great degree : a stick 
is bent any way ; it is curved by being 
bent one specific way ; it is crooked by 
being bent different ways. Tilings may 
be bent by accident or design ; they are 
curved by design, or according to some 


rule ; they are crooked by accident or in 
violation of some rule : a stick ia beqt 
by the force of the hand; a line is 
curved so as to make a mathematical 
figure ; it is crooked so as to lose all 
figure : awry marks a species of crook- 
edness, but crooked is applied as an 
epithet, and awry is employed to cha- 
racterize the action ; hence we speak of 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or stand- 
ing awry. 

A ml when, too closely press'd, she quits the ground. 
From her bent bow she sends a backward wound. 

Dhydkn. 

Another thing observable in and from the spots is, 
that they describe various paths or liues over the sun, 
sometimes straight, sometimes curved towards one 
pole of the sun. Derham. 

It is the ennobling office of tho understanding to 
correct the fallacious and mistaken reports of the 
senses, and to assure us that the staff iu the water is 
straight, though our eye W'ould tell us it is crooked. 

South. 

Preventing fate directs the lance awry , 

Which, glancing, only mark'd Achates* thigh. 

Drydfn. 

RENT, BIAS, INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 

BENT, v. Bend , bent. BIAS, in 
French biais , signifies a weight'fixed on 
one side of a bowl in order to turn its 
course that way towards which the bias 
.leans, from the Greek pia force. IN- 
CLINATION, in French inclination , 
Latin inclinatio , from incline , Greek 
k\ivo), signifies a leaning towards. 
PREPOSSESSION, compounded of 
pra aud possession , signifies the taking 
possession of the mind previously, or 
beforehand. 

All these terms denote a preponde- 
rating intluence on the mind. Bent is ap- 
plied to the will, affection, ai\d power in 
general ; bias solely to the judgment ; in- 
clination and prepossession to the state 
of the feelings. The bent includes tho ge 
nerul state of the mind, and the object on 
which it fixes a regard : bias , the parti- 
cular influential power which sways the 
judging faculty : the one is absolutely 
considered with regard to itself; the 
other relatively to its •csults and the 
object it acts upon. Bent is sometimes 
with regard to bias , as cause is to effect; 
we may frequently trace in the par- 
ticular bent of a person’s likes and 
dislikes the principal bias which deter- 
mines his opinions. Inclination is a 
faint kind of bent ; prepossession is a 
w&ak species of bias : an inclination is 
a state of something, namely, a state of 
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the feelings : prepossession is an actual 
something, namely, the thing that pre- 
possesses . 

We may discover the bent of a person's 
mind in his gay or serious moments ; in 
his occupations, and in his pleasures; 
in some persons it is so strong, that 
scarcely an action passes which is not 
more or less influenced by it, and even 
the exterior of a man will be under its 
control : in all disputed matters the sup- 
port of a party will operate more or less 
to bias the minds of men for or against 
particular men, or particular measures : 
when wc are attached to the party that 
espouses the cause of religion and good 
order, this bias is in some measure com- 
mendable and salutary : a mind without 
inclination would be a blank, and where 
inclination is, there is the ground-work 
for prepossession. Strong minds will 
be strongly bent, and labour under a 
strong bias; but there is no mind so 
weak and powerless as not to have its 
inclinations , and none so perfect as to 
he without its prepossessions : the mind 
that has virtuous inclinations will he 
prepossessed in favour of every thing 
that leans to virtue’s side: it were well 
for mankind were this the only prepos- 
session ; hut in the present mixture of 
truth and error, it is necessary to guard 
against prepossessions as dangerous 
anticipations of the judgment: if their 
object be not perfectly pure, or their 
force be not qualified by the restrictive 
powers of the judgment, much evil 
springs from their abuse. 

Servile inclinations, and gross love, 

The guilty bent of vicious appetite. II avahd. 

The choice of man’s v ill is indeed uncertain, be- 
cause in many things free ; but yet there are certain 
liabit9 and principles in the soul that have some kind 
of sway upon it, apt to bias it more one way than 
another. South. 

'Tis not indulging private inclination, 

The selfish passions, that sustains the world. 

And lends its ruler grace. Thomson. 

I take it for a rule, that in marriage the chief bu- 
siness is to acquire a prepossession in favour of each 
other. Steele. 

TO BEREAVE, DEPRIVE, STRIP. 

BEREAVE.Gi Saxon be%eafian, Ger- 
man berauben , &c. is compounded of be 
and reave or rob, Saxon reafian , German 
rauben , low German roofen , &c., Latin 
rapina and rapio to catch or seize, sig- 
nifying to take away contrary to one’s 
wishes. DEPRIVE, compounded of 
de and prive, French priver , Latin prtvo, 
from privns private, signifies to cause a 
thing to be no longer a man's own. 


STRIP is in German streifen, low Ger- 
man streipen, stroepen , Swedish strofva, 
probably connected with the Latin 
surripio. 

To bereave expresses more than de- 
prive, but less than strip, which de- 
notes a total and violent bereavement 
one is bereaved of children, deprived of 
pleasures, and stripped of property : we 
are bereaved of that on which we set 
most value ; the act of bereaving does 
violence to our inclination : we are de- 
prived of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life ; they cease to bo 
ours : we are stripped of the things 
which we most want ; we arc thereby 
rendered as it were naked. Depriva- 
tions are preparatory to bereavements : 
if we cannot bear the one patiently, we 
may expect to sink tinder the other: 
common prudence should teach us to 
look with unconcern on our deprivations: 
Christian faith should enable us to con- 
sider every bereavement as a step to 
perfection; that when stripped of all 
worldly goods, wc may he invested with 
those more exalted and lasting honours 
which await the faithful disciple of 
Christ. 

O first-ciYatod llcing, ami thou great Wont, 

Let there be light, and light was over all! 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree? Milton. 
Too daring hard! whose unsuccessful pride 
Th’ immortal Muses in their art defied; 

Tli’ avenging Muses of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and snatch’d his voice away. 

£ PorF.. 

After the publication of her sentence, she (Queen 
Mary) was stripped of every remaining mark ol 
royally. Robkhtson. 

Bei'eavc and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strip may be figuratively 
applied to things. 

From the uncertainty of life, moralists have en- 
deavoured to sink the estimation of its pleasures, and 
if they could not strip the seductions of vice of 
their present enjoyment, at least to load them with 
the fear of their end. Mackenzie. 

BESIDES, MOREOVER. 

BESIDES, that is, by the side , next 
to, marks simply the connexion which 
subsists between what goes before and 
what follows. MOREOVER, that is, 
more than all else, marks the addition 
of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerat- 
ing the good qualities of an individual, 
we may say “ he is besides of a peace- 
able disposition.*’ On concluding any 
subject of question, we may introduce 
a farther clause by a moreover • “ More- 
over we must not forget the claims ol 
those who will suffer by such a change.’ 
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Now. the best way in the world for a man to seom 
to be any thing, is really to be what he would seem 
to be. besides, that it is many times as troublesome 
to make good the pretence of a good quality ns to 
have it. Tili.otsoh. 

It being granted that God governs the world, it 
will lWUow also that lie does it by means suitable to 
the natures of the things that he governs ; and more- 
over man being by nature a free, moral agent, and so 
capable of deviating from his duty, as well as per* 
forming it, it is necessary that he should be governed 
by laws. South. 

BESIDES, EXCEPT. 

BESIDES ( v . Moreover), which is 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. EXCEPT ex- 
presses that of exclusion. There were 
many there besides ourselves ; no one 
except ourselves will be admitted. 

Jicsi'ies impiety, discontent curries along with it, 
as its inseparable concomitants, several other sinful 
passions. Bi.aik. 

Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with the 
Supreme Being. He is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to none, except to such as, by rebellion against 
liis laws, seek enmity with him. lir.Aiit. 

TO BEWAIL, BEMOAN, LAMENT. 

BEWAIL is compounded of be and 
wail , which is probably connected with 
the word woe , signifying to express 
sorrow. BEMOAN, compounded of be 
and moan , signifios to indicate grief 
with moans. LAMENT, in French 
lamcnter , Latin lamentov or lament urn, 
probably from the Greek leXavpa anti 
to cry out with grief. 

All iliese terms mark an expression of 
pain by some external sign. Bewail is 
not. so strong as bemoan , but stronger 
than lament ; bewail and bemoan are 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish : a wretched mother bewails 
the loss of her child ; a person in deep 
distress bemoans his hard fate : lamen- 
tation may arise from simple sorrow or 
even imaginary grievances: a sensu- 
alist laments the disappointment of 
some expected gratification. Bewail 
and bemoan are always indecorous if 
not sinful expressions of grief, which 
are inconsistent with the profession of 
a Christian ; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a proper 
principle to restrain the intemperance 
of their feelings. There is nothing 
temporal which is so dear to any one 
that lie ought to bewail its loss ; nor any 
condition of things so distressing or des- 
perate as to make a man bemoan his lot, 
Lamentations are sometimes allowable 
the miseries of others, or our own infir 
cities and sins, may justly be lamented . 


Canace in Ovid bewails her misfortune because 
she was debarred from performing this (funeral's 
ceremony to her beloved Macareus. I’otteu. 

First I bemoan'd a noble husband's death. 

Yet liv'd with looking on his images j 

But now my last support is gone. Sharspkare. 

When men describe in what manner they are 
affected by pain and danger, they do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament tho loss of these satisf.ictions ; the 
whole turns upon the actual pains which they endure 

Burke. 

BIAS, PREPOSSESSION, PREJUDICE. 

BIAS, v. Bent , bias. PREPOS- 
SESSION, v. BenU bias. PREJU- 
DICE, in French prejudice , Latin 
prcejudicium , compounded of prcc 
before, and judicium judgment, signi- 
fies a judgment beforehand, that is, 
before examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to de- 
termine one’s feelings or opinions ge- 
nerally ; prepossession denotes the pre- 
vious occupation of the mind with some 
particular idea or feeling, so as to pre- 
clude the admission of any other ; pre- 
judice is a prejudging or predetermining 
a matter without knowing its merits. 
We may he biassed for or against: we 
are always prepossessed in favour and 
mostly prejudiced against ; the feelings 
have mostly to do with the bias and 
prepossession, and the understanding 
or judgment with the prejudice. Bias 
and prepossession suppose a something 
real, whether good or otherwise, which 
determines the inclination of the mind, 
but prejudice supposes a something 
unreal or false, which misleads the 
judgment: bias and prepossession may 
therefore be taken in an indifferent, if 
not a good sense ; prejudice always in a 
bad sense : interest or personal affec- 
tion may bias, but not so as to- pervert 
either the integrity or judgment ; pre- 
possessions may be formed of persons 
at first sight, but they may be harm- 
less, even although they may not be 
perfectly correct ; prejudices prevent the 
right exercise of the understanding, * 
and consequently favour the cause of 
falsehood, as when a person has a pre- 
judice against another, which leads him 
to misinterpret nis actions. 

It should be tho principal labour of mornl writers 
to remove the bias which inclines the mind rather to 
prefer natural than moral endowments. 

IIawkesworth. 

A man in power, who can. without the ordinary 
prepossessions which stop the way to the true know- 
ledge and service of mankind, overlook the little 
distinctions of fortune, raise obscure merit, and dis- 
countenance successful indesert, has, in the minds 
of knowing men, the figure of an angel rather than 
man. 1 Steel*. 
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It is th# wotk of a philosopher to be every day 
•ubduinghis passions. and laying aside his prejudices. 
1 endeavour at least to look upon meu anil their ac- 
tions only as an impartial spectator. Spectator, 

TO BIND, TIE. 

BIND, in Saxon, &c. binden , is con- 
nected with the word wind , to denote 
the manner of fastening, namely, by 
winding round. TIE, in Saxon tian , 
low German token to draw, denotes a 
mode of fastening by drawing or pulling. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
these two words differ both in manner 
and degree. Binding is performed by 
circumvolution round a body ; tying , by 
involution within itself. Somo bodies 
are bound without being tied; others 
are tied without being bound : a wound- 
ed leg is bound , but not tied; a string 
is tied, but not bound; a riband may 
sometimes be bound round the head, 
and tied under the chin. Binding 
therefore serves to keep several things 
in a compact form together ; tying may 
serve to prevent one single body sepa- 
rating from another: a criminal is 
bound hand and foot ; he is tied to a 
stake. Binding and tying likewise 
differ in degree ; binding serves to pro- 
duce adhesion in all the parts of a body ; 
tying only to produce contact in a single 
part: thus when the hair is bound , it is 
almost enclosed in an envelope : when it 
is tied with a string, the ends are left to 
hang loose. 

Now arc our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 
Our stern alarms are chang'd to merry meetings. 

SlIAKSPEAUK, 

A fluttering dove upon the top they tie. 

The living murk at which their arrows fly, Dkyden. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the figurative use of the terms. A bond 
of union* is applicable to a large body 
with many component parts ; a tie of 
affection marks an adhesion between 
individual minds. 

As nature’s ties decay ; 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway ; 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

*Still gather strength, and force uuwilling awe. 

t Goldsmith. 

TO BIND, OBLIGE, ENGAGE. 

BIND, v . To bind , tie. OBLIGE, 
in French obliger , Latin obligo t com- 
pounded of ob and ligo, signifies to 
tie up. ENGAGE, in French en- 
gager* compounded of en or in and 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. , 

Bind is more forcible and coercive 
than oblige ; oblige than engage. We 


Bishopric. 

are bound by an oath, obliged by cir- 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 

Conscience binds , prudence or neces- 
sity obliges , honour and principle en- 
gage. A parent is bound no less by the 
law' of his conscience, than by those of 
the community to which he belongs, to 
provide for his helpless offspring. Po- 
liteness obliges men of the world to pre- 
serve a friendly exterior towards those 
for whom they have no regard. When 
we are engaged in the service of our 
king and country, we cannot shrink 
from our duty without exposing our- 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We bi?id a man by a fear of what may 
befall him ; we oblige him by some im- 
mediate urgent motive ; wc engage him 
by alluring offers, and the prospect of 
gain. A debtor is bound to pay by 
virtue of a written instrument in law : 
lie is obliged to pay in consequence of 
the importunate demands of the cre- 
ditor; be is engaged to pay in conse- 
quence of a promise given. A bond is 
the strictest deed in law ; an obligation 
binds under pain of a pecuniary loss ; 
an engagement is mostly verbal, and 
rests entirely on the rectitude of the 
parties. 

Who can be bound by any solemn voW 

To do a miird’rous deed ? Siiaksfeake. 

No man is commanded or obliged to obey beyond 
his power. South. 

While the Israelites were appearing in God’s 
house, God himself engages to keep and defend 
theirs. South. 

BISHOPRIC, DIOCESE. 

BISHOPRIC, compounded of bishop 
and rick or reich empire, signifies the 
empire or government of a bishop. 
DIOCESE, in Greek dioKtj<ng , com- 
pounded of dia and ot/cew to administer 
throughout, signifies the district within 
which a government is administered. 

Both these words describe the extent 
of an episcopal jurisdiction ; the first 
with relation to the person who offici- 
ates, the second with relation to the 
charge. There may, therefore, be a 
bishopric either where there are many 
dioceses or no diocese; but according to 
the import of the term, there is pro- 
perly no diocese where there is no 
bishopric . When the jurisdiction is 
merely titular, as in countries where the 
Catholic religion is not recognised, it is 
a bishopric , but not a diocese . On the 
other hand, the bishopric of Rome, or 
that of an archbishop, comprehends ah 
the dioceses of the subordinate bishops. 
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Hence it arises that when we speak 
of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we term the divisions bishop- 
rics; but when we speak of the actual 
otlice, we term it a diocese . England 
is divided into a certain number of 
bishoprics , not dioceses . Every bishop 
visits his diocese , not his bishopric y at 
stated intervals. 

TO BLAME, CENSURE, CONDEMN, 

KK PROVE, REPROACH, UPBRAID. 

BLAME, in French bl timer, is con- 
nected with blemir to blemish, signifying 
to find a fault or blemish. CEN S U RE 
(v. To accuse , censure). CONDEMN, 
in Latin condemno , from con and dam- 
mim loss or damage, signifies literally 
toinllict a penalty or to punish by a 
sentence. REPROVE, from the Latin 
P'probo , signifies the contrary of probo 
to approve. REPROACH, from re 
and proche near, signifies to cast back 
upon or against another; and UP- 
BRAID, from up and braid or breed, to 
breed or hatch against one. 

The expression of an unfavourable 
opinion of a person or thing is the 
com luon idea in the signification of these 
terms. To blame is simply to ascribe 
a fault to ; to censure is to express dis- 
approbation : tlie former is less personal 
tlnm the latter. The thing more than 
the person is blamed; the person more 
than the thing is censured . The action 
or conduct of a person in any particular 
may be blamed , without reflecting on 
the individual ; but the person is di- 
rectly censured for that which is faulty 
in himself. 

Jijamc not thy clime, nor chide the distant sun ; 

Thi; sun L, innocent, thy clime absolved. Young. 

He hopes he shall not be censured for unnecessary 
warmth upon such a subject. Cowpkh. 

Venial or unquestionable faults, or 
oven things that are in themselves 
amiable, may be the subject of blame , 
but positive faults are the subject of 
censure. A person may be blamed for 
his good nature, and censured for his 
negligence. 

But I’m much to blame ; 
i humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
*ur too much loving you. Shakspiarb. 

He would be sorry to stand suspected of having 
aimed his censures at any particular school. His 
objections are such as naturally apply themselves 
to schools in general Cowpeb. 

Persons are blamed in general or 
qualified terms, but are censured in 
Jerm& more or less harsh. 


Now blame we most the nurseli&gs or fine nurse? 

The children crooked, twisted and deformed. 
Through want of care, or her whose winking eye 
And slumbering oscitancy mar the brood. 

Cowpkh. 

Though ten times worse themselves, you’ll frequeut 

view 

Those who with keenest rage will censure you. 

Pitt. 

Condemn, like blame , though said of 
personal matters, has more reference to 
the thing than the person; but that 
which is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavourable expression of dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed 

Glen. And with 

A risen sigh lie wisheth you in heav’n. 

Hut. And you in hell, as often as lie hears 
Owen Glendower spoken of. 

Glen. 1 blame him uot; at my nativity 
Thu front of liuav’n was lull of iiery shapes. 

SHAK8PEA1UC 

For her tlie judgment, umpire in the strife. 

Condemns, approves, and, with a faithful voice. 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. Cowper. 

Blame and condemn do not necessarily 
require to be expressed in words, but 
censure must always be conveyed in 
direct terms. 

He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan 
lie shared in tlie plunder, but pitied tlie man. 

Cowper. 

Would you have me applaud to the world what 
my heart must internally condemn? Goldsmith. 

Twere pity to oiTcnd 

By useless censure whom we cannot mend. 

CowpEa. 

Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A reproof passes from one 
individual to another, or to a certain 
number of individuals ; censure may bo 
public or general. 

I again find, Sir, proceeded he, that you are guilty 
of the same offence for which you once had m> re- 
proof Goldsmith, 

Censure is the tax which a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. Addison. 

Censure is frequently provoked by 
ill-nature or some worse feeling, or dic- 
tated by ignorance, as the censures of 
the vulgar. 

And as a bird eacli fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new- Hedged offspring to the skies; 
lie tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay. 

Allur'd to brighter wo.lds, and led tlie way. 

tiotDSMlTU. 

A man thus armed (with assurance), if his words 
at actions arc at any time misinterpreted, retires 
within himself, and from a consciousness of his own 
integrity, assumes force enough to despise the little 
censures of ignorance or malice. Spectator. 

Reproaching and upbraiding are as 
much *lie acts of individuals as reprov- 
ing , but the former denote the expression 
of personal feelings, and may be just or 
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unjust; the latter is presumed to be 
divested of all personal feelings. 

In all terms of reproof, when the sentence ay* 
pears to arise from personal hatred or passion, it u 
not then made the cause of mankind, bat a mi sun- 
der standing between two persona. Steele. 

The prince replies : “ Ah ! cease, divinely fair, 

Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear. Pope. 

Have we not known thee slave! Of all the host, 
The man who acts the least upbraids the most. 

Pope. 

Reproaches are frequently dictated by 
resentment or self-interest, upbraidings 
by contempt or wounded feelings. 

I soon perceived by the loudness of her voico and 
the bitterness of her reproaches, that no money was 
to be had from her lodger. Goldsmith. 

lie came with less attendance and show than if 
lie had been an ordinary messenger from a governor 
of a province, hcnce'it is that we so often find Him 
upbraided with the meanness of liis origin. 

Sherlock. 

Blame , condemn , reproach , and up- 
braid, are applied to ourselves with the 
same distinction. 

I never receive a letter from you without great 
pleasure and a very strong sense of your generosity 
and friendship, which I heartily blame myself for 
not cultivating with more cure. Johnson. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither woYt-cmdmmng. 

• Milton. 

The very regret of being surpassed in any valuable 
quality by a person with the sume abilities as our- 
selves, will reproach our own laziness, and even 
shame us into imitation. Rogers. 

I^was beginning to grow tender and to upbraid 
my>elf S especially alter having dreamt two nights 
ago that 1 wus with you. Boswell. 

Reproof and censure are most pro- 
perly addressed to others : in tlie follow- 
ing example, censure, as applied to 
one’s self, is not so suitable as blame or 
condemn . 

If I was put to define modesty, I should call it the 
reflection of an ingenuous mind either when it has 
oommitled an action for which he censures (blames 
or condemns^ himself, or fancies he is exposed to tho 
censure of others. Spectator. 

BLAMELESS, IRREPROACHABLE, UN- 
BLEMISHED, UNSPOTTED, OR 

SPOTLESS. 

^BLAMELESS signifies literally 
void of blame (v. To blame), IRRE- 
PROACHABLE, th$.t is, not able to 
be reproached (v. To blame), UN- 
BLEMISHED, that is, without blemish 
(v. Blemish), UNSPOTTED, that is, 
without spot ( v . Blemish), 

Blameless is less than irreproachable; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is irreproachable 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach 
attached to it. It is good to say of a 




man that he leads a blameless life, but 
it is a high encomium to say that he 
leads an irreproachable life : the former 
is but the negative praise of one who is 
known only for his harmlessness ; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
a man who is well known for his in- 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. 

The sire of gods, and all th* ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthest maiu. 

Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
The feasts of ^Ethiopia’s blameless race. Pope. 

Take particular care that your amusements be of 
an irreproachable kind. Blair. 

Unblemished and unspotted aro ap- 
plicable to many objects besides that 
of personal conduct ; and when applied 
to this, their original meaning suffi- 
ciently points out ihcir use in distinction 
from the two former. We may say of a 
man that he has an irreproachable or 
an unblemished reputation, and un- 
spotted or spotless purity of life. 

But now those white unblemish'd manners, whenre 
The fabling poets took their goldeu age, 

Are found no more amid these iron times. 

Thomson. 

But the good man. whose soul is pure. 

Unspoilt! I, regular, and free 

From all the ugly stains oflust and villany, 

Of mercy and of pardon sure, 

I.ooks through the darkness of the gloomy night, 
And sees the dawning of a glorious day. Pomfhet. 

Ilail, rev’reml priest 1 To Phoebus’ awful dome 
A suppliant 1 from great Atrides come. 

U ii ransom’d here, receive the spotless lair. 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Topi:. 

BLEMISH, STAIN, SPOT, SPECK, 
FLAW. 

BLEMISH is connected with the 
French bUmir to grow pale. STAIN, 
in French tcindre , old French dcsteindre, 
Latin tingo to dye. SPOT, not im- 
probably connected with the word spit, 
Latin sputum , and the Hebrew spud 
to adhere as something extraneous. 
SPECK, in Saxon specce , Hebrew 
sapach to unite, or to adhere as a tetter 
on the skin. FLAW, in Saxon flok 
fliece , German fleck, low German flak or 
plakke a spot or a fragment, a piece, 
which is connected with the Latin plaga, 
Greek TrXtjyij a strip of land, or a stripe, 
a wound in the body. 

In the proper sense blemish is to® 
generic, the rest specific : a stain , a spot, 
speck, and flaw, are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither stains, spots, specks , nor flaws: 
Whatever takes off from the seemlmess 
of appearance is a blemish. In works 
of art the slightest dimness of colour, or 
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want of proportion, is a blemish . A 
stain or spot sufficiently characterizes 
itself, as that which is superfluous and 
out of its place. A speck is a small 
spot ; and a flaw, which is confined to 
hard substances, mostly consists of a 
faulty indenture on the outer surface. 
A blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils ; a 
spot, speck, or flaw disfigures. A 
blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
a spot or sped r removed. 

All these terms are employed figu- 
ratively. Even an imputation of what 
is improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemish in our reputation : the failings 
of a good man are so many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue : there are some vices which aflix 
a stain on the character of nations, as 
well as of the individuals who are guilty 
of them. In proportion to the excel- 
lence or purity of a thing, so is any 
flaw the more easily to be discerned. 

It is impossible for authors to discover beauties 
iu one another's works: they have eyes only for 
spots aud blemishes. Addison. 

IJy length of time 

Tins scurf is worn away of each committed crime ; 

No speck is loll of llie.r habitual stains. 

Hut ilie pure etlier of the soul remains. Dryden. 

There are many who applaud themselves for the 
singularity of their judgment, which has searched 
deeper than others, and found a Jiaw iu what the 
generality of mankiud huve admired. Addison. 

BLEMISH, DEFECT, FAULT. 

BLEMISH, v. Blemish , stain. DE- 
FECT, in Latin defectus , participle of 
deficit) to fall short, signifies the thing 
falling short. FAULT, from fail , in 
French faute, from faillir , in German 
gejchlt, participle of fehlen , Latin /alio 
to deceive or be wanting, and He- 
brew repul to fall or decay, signifies 
what is wanting to truth or propriety. 

Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object : defect consists in the want of 
some specific propriety in an object; 
fault conveys the idea not only of some- 
thing wrong, but also of its relation to 
tne author. There is a blemish in fine 
china; a defect in the springs of a 
clock ; and a fault in the contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemish in a 
fine painting; the course of nature 
ma y occasion a defect in a person's 
speech ; but the 0 carelessness of the 
workman is evinced by foe faults in the 
workmanship. A blemish may be easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected, or 
a fault repaired. 


Thera is mother particular which may be reck- 
oued among' the blemishes , or rather the tulne beau- » 
ties, of our English tragedy: 1 mean those particular 
speeches widen are commonly known by the name 
of rants. Adexson. 

It has been often remarked, though not without 
wonder, that a man is more jealous of his natarai 
than of his moral qualities; perhaps it will no longer 
appear strange, if it be considered that natural de- 
fects are of necessity, and moral of choice. 

Hawkzsworth. 

The resentment which Die discovery of a fault or 
folly produces must bear a certain proportion to our 
prido. Johnson. 

TO BLOT OUT, EXPUNGE, BASE OR 

ERASE, EFFACE, CANCEL, OBLI- 
TERATE. 

BLOT is in all probability a variation 
of spot , signifying to cover over with a 
blot. EXPUNGE, in Latin expungo, 
compounded of ex and pungo to prick, 
signifies to put out by pricking with any 
sharp instrument. ERASE, in Latin 
erasus , participle of erado , that is e and 
rado to scratch out. EFFACE, in French 
effacer , compounded of the Latin e and 
facio to make, signifies literally to make 
or put out. CANCEL, in French can- 
celler, Latin cancello, from cancelli 
lattice-work, signifies to strike out with 
cross lines. OBLITERATE, in Latin 
obliteratus, participle of oblitero , com- 
pounded of ob and liiera , signifies to 
cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to 
characters that are impressed on bodies ; 
the three first apply in the proper sense 
only to that which is written with the 
hand, and bespeak the manner in which 
the action is performed. Letters are 
blotted out , so that they cannot be seen 
again ; they arc expunged, so as to 
signify that they cannot stand lor any- 
thing ; they are erased , so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing': The 
three last are extended in their applica- 
tion to other characters formed on other 
substances : efface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner dr the 
object: inscriptions on stone may be 
effaced , which are rubbed off so as not 
to be visible : cancel is principally con- 
fined to written or printed characters ; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them with the pen ; in this manner 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to be reckoned: 
obliterate is said of all characters, but 
without defining the mode in which they 
axe put out; letters are obliterated 
whiclj are in any way made illegible. 
Mffade applies to images, or the repre- 
sentations of things; in this mannei 
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the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from a statue ; cancel respects the sub- 
ject which is written or printed ; obli • 
lerate respects the single letters which 
constitute words. Efface is the conse- 

a uence of some direct action on the 
ling which is effaced ; in this manner 
writing may be effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements : cancel is 
the act of a person, and always the fruit 
of design : obliterate is the fruit of ac- 
cident and circumstances in general; 
time itself may obliterate characters on 
a wall or on paper. 

The metaphorical use of these terms 
is easily deducible from the preceding 
explanation : what is figuratively de- 
scribed as written in a book may be said 
to be blotted; thus our sins are blotted 
out of the book by the atoning blood of 
Christ: when the contents of a book 
arc in part rejected, they are aptly de- 
scribed as being expunged; in this 
manner the free-thinking sects expunge 
every thing from the Bible which does 
not suit their purpose, or they expunge 
from their creed what docs not humour 
their passions. When the memory is 
represented as having characters im- 
pressed, they are said to be erased when 
they are, as it were, directly taken out 
and occupied by others ; in this manner, 
the recollection of wliat a child has 
learned is easily erased by play ; and 
with equal propriety sorrows may be 
said to efface the recollection of a per- 
son's image from the mind. From the 
idea of striking out or cancelling a debt 
in an account-book, a debt of gratitude, 
or an obligation, is said to be cancelled. 
As the lineaments of the face corre- 
sponded to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great- 
ness are obliterated . 

If virtue is of this amiable nAturc, what can wo 
th:uk of those who can look upon it with an eye of 
hatred and ill-will, and cau suffer themselves, from 
their aversion for a party, to blot out all the merit of 
the person who is engaged in it ? Addison. 

1 believe that any person who was of age to take 
a part in' public concerns forty years ago (jf the in- 
terdbdinte space were expunged from his memory) 
would hardly credit his senses when ho should 
hear that an army of two hundred thousand men was 
kept up in this island. Burke. 

Mr. Waller used to say ho would rase any line out 
of his poem which did not imply some motive to 
virtue. Walsh. 

Yet the best blood by learning is refin’d, 

And virtue arms the solid mind : 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race, 

And the paternal stamp tjj'ace. Oldisworth. 

Yet these are they the world pronounces wfce ; 

The world, which cancels nature's right and wrong. 
And oasis new wisdom, Youno, 


The transferring of the scope from Sicily to th« 
court of King Arthur must have had a very pleashi» 
effect, before the fabulous majesty of that court wa< 
quite obliterated . Ttrwbitt. 

BLOW, STROKE, 

BLOW probably derives the meaning 
in which it is here taken from the 
action of the wind, which it resembles 
when it is violent. STROKE, from 
the word strike , denotes the act of 
striking. 

Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
the effect of violence ; stroke is em- 
ployed relatively to the person producing 
that effect. A blow may be received by 
the carelessness of the receiver, or by ii 
pure accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver. 
Children are always in the way of 
getting blows in the course of their 
play, and of receiving strokes by way 
of chastisement. A blow may be given 
with the hand, or with any Hat sub- 
stance ; a stroke is rather a long drawn 
blow given with a long instrument, like 
a stick. Blows may be given with the 
llat part of a sword, and strokes with a 
stick. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit maybe compared ti> tlie 
progress of a body driven by a blow. Johnson. 

Penetrated to the heart with the recollection of his 
behaviour, and the unmerited pardon he had met 
with, Tlirasyppus was proceeding to execute venge- 
ance on himself, l>y rushing on his sword, alien 
Pisistratus again interposed, and seizing his hand, 
stopped the stroke. Cumbkbi.axp. 

Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense ; stroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death, or a stroke of fortune. 

This declaration was a stroke which Evandcr had 
neither skill to elude, nor force to resist. 

Hawkeswurtu. 

BODY, CORPSE, CARCASS. 

BODY is here taken in the impropoi 
sense for a dead body . CORPSE, from 
the Latin corpus a body, has also been 
turned from its derivation, to signify a 
dead body. CARCASS, in French 
carcas$e t is compounded of caro and 
cassa vita , signifying flesh without life. 

Body is applicable to either men or 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the Simple term body ; 
the body was suffered to lie too long un 
buried : when designating its condition 
as lifeless, the term corpse is preferable 
he was taken up as a corpse when 
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designating the body as a lifeless lump 
separated from the soul, it may be cha- 
racterized (though contemptuously) as 
a carcass; the fowls devour the carcass. 

A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renew’d 
My fright, and then these dreadful words ensued : 
Why (Fust thou thus my buried body rend ? 

0 1 spare the corpse of- thy unhappy friend. 

Dbyden. 

On the bleak shore now lies tli' abandon’d king, 

A headless carcass, and a nameless thing. Dhydkn. 

HOLD, FEARLESS, INTREPID, UN- 
DAUNTED. 


BOLD, v . Audacity. FEARLESS 
signifies without fear : v. To apprehend. 
INTREPID, compounded of in priva- 
tive. and trepidus trembling, marks the 
total absence of fear. XJ N D AU N TE D, 
compounded of un privative and daunted \ 
from the Latin domitatus , participle of 
domitare to subdue or tame with fear, 
signifies unimpressed or unmoved at the 
prospect of danger. 

Boldness is a positive characteristic 
of the spirit ; fearlessness is a negative 
state of the mind, that is simply an 
absence of fear. A person may be bold 
through fearlessness , but he may be 
fearless without being bold ; he may be 
fearless where there is no apprehension 
of danger or no cause for apprehension, 
but he is bold only when he is conscious 
or apprehensive of danger, and prepared 
to encounter it. A man may be fearless 
in a state of inaction ; he is bold only 
in action, or when in a frame of mind 
for action. 


Such unheard of prodigies hang o'er us 

As make the boldest tremble. Y ouno. 


The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock. Thomson. 


Intrepidity is properly a mode of 
fearlessness , undauntedness a mode of 
boldness in the highest degree, dis- 
played only on extraordinary occasions ; 
be is intrepid who has no fear where the 
most fearless might tremble ; he is un- 
daunted whose spirit is unabated by 
that which would make the stoutest 
heart yield. Intrepidity may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
dangers — 


Amanwho talks with intrepidity of the monsters 
oi me wilderness, while they ure out of sight, will 
i wadjiy confess his antipathy to a mole, a weasel, or 
1 ?. lro 8- Thus he goes on without any reproach from 
his own reileclions, • Johnson. 


0r the actual encountering of dangers 
m opposing resistance to force. 

Wit » t . h .® 8 reatcst intrepidity, ami 
gate proofs of a true British spirit. Loan Hawke 


Undauntedness is the opposing actua, 
resistance to a force which is calculated 
to strike with awe. 

His party, press’d with numbers, soon grew faint. 
And would have left tlicir charge an eusy prey ; 
Whilst he alone, undaunted at the odds. 

Though hopeless to escape, fought well and bravely. 

Kowk. 


BOOTY, SPOIL, PREY. 

These words mark a species of cap- 
ture. BOOTY, in French butin , 
Danish bytte, Dutch buyt , Teutonic 
beute , probably comes from ilie Teutonic 
bat a useful thing, denoting the thing 
taken for its use. SPOIL, in French 
depouille , Latin spolium , in Grflbk 
(tkv\ov, signifying the things stripped 
off from the dead, from av\au), Hebrew 
salal to spoil. PREY, in French pi'oie, 
Latin preeda , is not improbably changed 
from preendo , prendo, or prehmdo to 
lay hold of, signifying the thing seized. 

Booty and spoil are used as military 
terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
cases of particular violence. The sol- 
dier gets his booty ; the combatant his 
spoils ; the carnivorous animal his prey. 
Booty respects wliat is of personal ser- 
vice to the captor; sjjoils wliateverscrves 
to designate his triumph ; prey includes 
whatever gratifies the appetite and is to 
be consumed. When a town is taken, 
soldiers arc too busy in the work of de- 
struction and mischief to carry away 
much booty ; in every battle the arms 
and personal property of the slain enemy 
are the lawful spoils of the victor ; the 
hawk pounces on his prey , and carries 
it up to his nest. Greediness stimu- 
lates to take booty ; ambition produces 
an eagerness for spoils ; a ferocious ap- 
petite impels to a search for prey. 
Among the ancients the prisoners of 
war who were made slaves constituted 
a part of their booty ; and even in later 
periods such a capture was good booty, 
when ransom was paid for those who 
could liberate themselves. Among 
some savages the head or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of their spoils. 
Among cannibals the prisoners of war 
are the prey o? the conquerors. 

One way a band select fur forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine 
From u fat meadow ground, or fleecy flock. 

Ewes and their bleating lambs. 

Their booty. Milton, 

'Twos in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our Ixwlies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before mv sight appears . 

A bloldy shroud lie seem’d, and bath’d in tear*, 
Uulike that Hector who return’d from toils 
Of war, triumphant in iEacian fyoils. Djsyxwn. 
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The woU, who from the nightly fold 
Forth drags the bleating prey, ne’er drank her tmlk, 
dtfor wore her warming fleece. Thomson. 

Booty and prey are often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun- 
derers obtain a rich booty ; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty . It 
is necessary that animals should become 
a prey to man, in order that man may 
not become a prey to them ; every thing 
in nature becomes a prey to another 
thing, which in its turn falls a prey to 
something else. All is change but 
order. Man is a prey to the diseases of 
his body or his mind, and alter death to 
the worms. 

Wlit*n they had finally determined on a state re* 
source from church booty, they came, on the 14ilt of 
April, 1>90 ( to a solemu resolution on the subject. 

liUJIKE. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Goldsmith, 

BORDER, EDGE, RIM OR BRIM, 
BRINK, MARGIN, VERGE. 

BORDER, in French bord or bor- 
dure, Teutonic bord , is probably con- 
nected^ with bret , board, signifying a 
stripe in shape like a board. EDGE, 
in Saxon ege, low German egge, high 
German ecke a point, Latin acies, Greek 
aict) sharpness, signifies a sharp point or 
line. RIM, in Saxon rimu, high Ger- 
man rahmen a frame, riemen a thong, 
Greek pvpct a tract, from pvo to draw, 
signifies a line drawn round. BRIM, 
BRINK, are but variations of rim. 
MARGIN, in French marge , Latin 
margo , probably comes from mare 
the sea, as it is mostly connected 
with water. VERGE, from the Latin 
virga, signifies a rod, but is here used 
in the improper sense for the extremity 
of an object. 

Of these terms, border is the least de- 
finite point, edge the most so ; rim and 
brink are species of edge ; margin and 
verge are species of border . A border 
is a stripe, an edge is a line. The bor- 
der lies .at a certain distance from the 
edge; the edge is the exterior termi- 
nation of the surface of *any substance. 
Whatever is wide enough to admit of 
any space round its circumference may 
have a border ; whatever comes to a 
narrow extended surface has an edge. 
Many things may have both a border 
and an edge ; of this description are 
caps, gowns, carpets, and the like; 
others have a Jtorder, but no edge, as 


lands : and others have an edge, but no 
border , as a knife or a table. A rim 
is the edge of any vessel ; the brim is 
the exterior edge of a cup ; a brink is 
the edge of any precipice or deep place ; 
a margin is the border of a book or a 

K of water ; a verge is the extreme 
r of a place. 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stain 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains. 

Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. 

Till by degrees the crystal mirror shines, 

Reflects each flower that on its border grows. 

Addison. 

Metliought the shilling that lay upon the lubli; 
reared itself upon its edge, and turniug its face to- 
wards me, opened its mouth. Addison. 

But Morion’s spear o’erlook him as lie flew, 

Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found 
Where sharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 

l'oi’Ki 

As I approach the precipice's brink. 

So steep, so terrible, appears the depth. 

Dansduwnk. 

By the seu's margin , on the watery strand. 

Thy monument, Themistocles, shall stand. 

Cumberland. 

To the earth's utmost verge I will pursue him ; 

No plucu, though e'er so holy, shall protect him. 

lit W K 

BORDER, BOUNDARY, FRONTIER, 
CONFINE, PRECINCT. 

BORDER, v. Border , edge. BOUN- 
DARY, from to bound (v. To bound), 
expresses what bounds, binds , or con- 
fines. FRONTIER, French frontiers , 
from the Latin frons a forehead, sig- 
nifies the fore part, or the commence- 
ment of any thing. CONFINE, in 
Latin conjinis , compounded of con or 
am and finis an end, signifies an end 
next to an end. PRECINCT, in Latin 
prcecinctum , participle of preecingo , 
that is ,prce and cingo to enclose, sig- 
nifies any enclosed place. 

Border , boundary, frontier, and con- 
fines are all applied to countries or tracts 
of land : the border is the outer edge or 
tract of land that runs along a country, 
it is mostly applied to countries running 
in a line with each other, as the borders 
of England and Scotland ; the boun- 
dary is that which bounds or limits, as 
the boundaries of countries or provinces; 
the frontier is that which lies in the 
front or forms the entrance into a 
country, as the frontiers of Germany or 
the frontiers of France ; the coniines 
are the parts lying contiguous to others, 
as the confines of different states or 
provinces. The term border is em- 
ployed in describing those parts which 
form the borders, as to dwell on the 
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borders, or to run along the borders. 
The term boundary is used in speaking 
of the extent or limits of places ; it 
belongs to tlie science of geography to 
describo the boundaries of countries. 
The frontiers are mostly spoken of in 
relation to military matters, as to pass 
the frontiers , to fortify frontier towns, 
to guard the frontiers , or in respect to 
ones passage from one country to 
another, as to bo stopped at the fron- 
tiers. The term confines , like that of 
borders , is mostly in respect to two 
places; the border is mostly a line, 
but the confines may be a point: \vo 
fhereforc speak of going along the 
borders , but meeting on the confines . 

nil. T \vet\l runs from east to west, on the borders 
at Swtl.md. Gutiibib. 

The Thames rises on tl»c confines of Gloucester- 
shire. Guthrie. 

The term border may he extended in 
its application to any space, and boun- 
dary to any limit. Confines is also 
figuratively applied to any space in- 
cluded within the confines , as the con- 
fines of the grave ; precinct is properly 
any space which is encircled by some- 
thing that serves as a girdle, as to be 
within tlie precincts of a court, that is 
within the space which belongs to, or 
is under the control of a court. 

M 'liiilcas, whom the larks with many a lav 
i 1 11(1 rail'd from slumber at the dawn of day. 

I'*y chance was roving through a bordering da»e. 

Ami hcaid the swains their youthful woes lieu nil. 

Sm W M. Jnxi:s. 

The Curiha^iuiaus discovered the Fortunate Is- 
lands, now known by the name of the Canaries, the 
utmost boundary of ancient navigation. ItonKUTsoX. 
Mi^h on a rock fair Thryoessa stands, 

Our utmost frontier on the Fylinu lauds. 

You are old; 

Nature in yon stands on the very verge 

01* her conjincs. Sii aKmvkare. 

And now, 

Through nil restraint broke loose, he whig, his wav, 
'oil lar oil' lirav’n in the precincts of light. 

Mn.i ox. 

T0 ihhjnd, limit, con fink, cik- 

CUMSCIIIKK, KKSTKICT. 

. HOUND comes from the verb bind, 
signifying that which binds fast, or 
close to an object. LIMIT, from the 
natiii times a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 
lr ! e or limit. CONFINE signifies to 
' vit hin confines (v. Border ). 

BtCUMSCRIBE, in Latin circum - 
ertoo, is compounded of circum and 
w'lbo to write round, that is, to de- 
scribe a line round. RESTRTCT/ii 


Latin restrictum , participle of restringo hi 
compounded of re and stnngo, signifies 
to keep fast back. 

The four first of theso terms are em- 
ployed in the proper seuse of parting 
off certain spaces. Bound applies tc 
the natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bounded by moun- 
tains and seas ; kingdoms are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is 
bounded on one side by Portugal, on 
the other side by the Mediterranean, 
and on a third side by the Pyrenees. 
Limit applies to any artificial boun- 
dary : as landmarks in fields serve to 
show the limits of one man’s ground 
from another; so may walls, palings, 
hedges, or any other visible sign, be 
converted into a limit , to distinguish 
one spot from another, and in this 
manner a field is said to be limited , 
because it has limits assigned to it. To 
confine is to bring the limits close 
together ; to part off one space abso- 
lutely from another : in this manner we 
confine a garden by means of walls. 
To circumscribe is literally to surround : 
in this manner a circle may circum- 
scribe a square : there is this difference, 
however, between confine and circum- 
scribe, that the former may not only 
show the limits , but may also prevent 
egress and ingress ; whereas the latter, 
which is only a line, is but a simple 
mark that limits . 

From the proper acceptation of these 
terms we may easily perceive the ground 
on which their improper acceptation 
rests : to bound is an action suited to 
the nature of things, or to some given 
rule; in this manner our views arc 
bounded by tlie objects which intercept 
our sight. 

Tast hours, 

1 f not by guilt, yet wvuncl us by their flight 
If folly bounds viur prospect by the grave. Yuvso. 

Or we bound our desires according 
to the principles of propriety. 

They, whom tlmu deignost to inspire. 

Thy science learn, to Inmnd desire. Oak km. 

To limit , confine, and circumscribe , 
all convey the itTba of an action more or 
loss involuntary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an allair of discretion or neces-* 
sity ; we limit our ekpenses because we 
are limited by circumstances. 

Ordinary expente ought to bo limited by a man** 
citato. ^ IIacoh. 

Things may be limited to one or many 
points or objects. 
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The operations of the mind are not, like tho««e of 
«lbe hands, limited to one individual object, but at 
once extended to a whole species, llARrsiKT. 

• Confine conveys the same idea to a still 
stronger degree : what is confined is not 
only brought within a limit , but is kept 
to that limit , which it cannot pass ; in 
this manner a person confines himself 
to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or he is con- 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable; 
hence the term confined expresses also 
the idea of the limits being made 
narrow as well as impassable or un- 
changeable. Therefore to confine is 
properly to bring within narrow limits ; 
it is applied either to space, as 

A man hath a body, and that lx dy is confine l to 
a place. 11 A CO V. 

or to the movements of the body or the 
mind. 

Michaaical motions or operations are onfinrd to 
a na. row circle of low and little tilings. 11 a tm I.E r. 

My passion is too strong 
In reason’s narrow bounds to be confin'd. 

Wanpesford. 

To 'Circumscribe is to limit arbitra- 
rily, or to bring within improper or 
inconvenient limits . 

It is much to be lamented that among all denomi- 
nations of Christians, the uncharitable spirit has 
prevailed of unwarrantably l in umsoih ny tin* le.ms 
of Divine grace within a narrow citcle of their own 
drawing. II i. vim. 

Sometimes circumscribing is a matter 
of necessity resulting from circum- 
stances, as a person is circumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot do 
all the good he wishes. 

Therefore must his choice be n'rcum cri' c l 
Unto the voice ami yielding of his body 
Whereof he's head. Shaksieakt., 

To restrict is to exercise a stronger 
degree of control, or to impose a harder 
necessity, than either of the other terms : 
a person is restricted by his physician 
to a certain portion of food in the day. 

It is not necessary to tench men to tldr-t after 
powi-j; hut it is very expedient that by inoral instruc- 
tions they should be taught, and l.’v their civil in- 
stitutions they should bo compelled", to put many 
restricti/ms upon the immoderate exercise of t. 

B LICK STONE. 

BOUNDLESS, UNBOUNDED, UN- 
LIMITED, INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS, or without bounds , 
is applied to objects which admit of 
no Sounds to be made or conceived bv 
ns. UNBOUNDED, or not bounded 
is applied to that which might be 


bounded . UNLIMITED, or not limited , 
applies to that which might bo limited . 
INFINITE, or not finite, applies to 
that which in its nature admits of no 
bounds. 

The ocean is a boundless object so 
long as no bounds to it have been dis- 
covered; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded ; 
power is sometimes unlimited which 
would be better limited ; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
finite beings proceed. 

And see the country far diffus’d around 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 

Of miuglcd blossoms. Thomson. 

The soul requires enjoyments more sublime, 
lly space unbounded, utmeslrny d by time. Jenyns. 

(•ray’s curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment 
cultivated. Johnson. 

In the wide fields of nature the sight wanders up 
and down without confinement, and is fed with ait 
infinite variety of images. A dmsok. 

BOUNDS, BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS and BOUNDARY, from 
the verb bound (v. To bound), signify 
the line which sets a bound , or marks 
the extent lo which any spot of ground 
reaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate lib- 
whole space including the outer line that 
confines: boundary comprehends only 
this outer line. Bounds arc made fur 
a local purpose; boundary for a poli- 
tical purpose: the master of a school 
prescribes the bounds beyond which the 
scholar is not to go; the parishes 
throughout England have their boun- 
daries, which are distinguished by 
marks ; fields have likewise their boun- 
daries . which arc commonly marked out 
by a hedge or a ditch. Bounds arc 
temporary and changeable ; boundaries 
permanent and fixed : whoever has the 
authority of prescribing bounds for others, 
may in iike manner contract or extend 
them at pleasure ; the boundaries ol 
places are seldom altered but in con- 
sequence of great political changes. 

So when the swelling Nile contemns her bounds. 

And with extended waste the valleys drownt, 

At length her ebbing streams resign the field, 

And to the pregnant soil a tenfold harvest jieM. 

r * CIBBSK' 

Alexander did not in his progress towards the Kas* 
advance beyond the banks of the rivers that n* 
into the Indus, which is now llio western bounni j 
of the vast continent of India. . 

In the figurative sense bound 
bounds is even more frequently 
than boundary: we speak of settmi, 
bounds, or keeping within bounds ; 1)11 
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lo know a boundary : it is necessary oc- 
casionally to set bounds to the inor- 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boundary for indul- 
gence. 

There are bounds within which our concern for 
,< or Idly success must bo con lined. Blair. 

h is the proper ambition of heroes in literature to 
Milargu the boundaries of knowledge by discovering 
mid conquering new regions of the intellectual world. 

Johnson. 

BRAVE, GALLANT. 

BRAVE, in German brav , Welsh 
bmw , signifies good, but in the French, 
See. it has the same meaning as in 
English : bravery was looked upon as 
ilie highest virtue. GALLANT, in 
French galant , from the Greek ciyaWio 
to adorn, signifies distinguished either 
by splendid dress or splendid qualities. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike ho- 
nourable; but the latter is a much 
stronger expression than the former. 
Gallantry is extraordinary bravery , or 
bravery on extraordinary occasions : the 
brave man goes willingly where lie is 
commanded ; the gallant man leads on 
with vigour to the attack. Hravcry is 
common to vast numbers and whole 
nations ; gallantry is peculiar to indi- 
viduals or particular bodies : the brave 
man bravely defends the post assigned 
him ; the gallant man volunteers his 
services in cases of peculiar danger : a 
man may feel ashamed in not being 
considered brave; he feels a pride in 
being looked upon as gallant. To call 
a hero bruve adds little or nothing to 
his character; but to entitle him gal- 
lant adds a lustre to the glory he has 
acquired. 

The brave importunate arc our brsl nc iMahUnnre. 

I’ltvNOJS. 

Death U tlu* worst ; a fate which all must try, 

Anil for our country ’lis a blAs to die. 

II"* ijnHnnt man, though slain in fight lu* be, 

»L*t leaves his nation sale, his chihlrcn free. Poi»e. 

TO BRAVE, DEFY, DARE, CHAL- 
LENGE. 

13RAVE, from the epithet brave (/>. 
ljrave) t signifies to act the part of a 
tearless man. DEFY, ill French defier , 
[ e. de privative aiidyfer to trust, not to 
trust or set any store by, to set at 
“ought. DARE, in Saxon dear ran, 
yrran , Franconian, &c. odurren , thnr- 
reu * Oappuv , signifies to be bold. 


or have the confidence to do. CHAL- 
LENGE is probably changed from the* 
Greek leaXecu to call. 

To brave is with bravery to resist or 
meet the foree of any opposing power ; 
as the sailor braves the tempestuous 
ocean, or in the bad sense, a man braves 
the scorn and reproach of the world ; so 
things personified may brave . 

Joining in proper union the amiable and the esti- 
mablw qualities, in one part of our character we 
shall resemble the flower that smiles in spring; in 
another the firmly-rooted tree, that braves the winter 
storm. Burnt. 

To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance f as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

1 he description of the wild ass In Job is worked 
up into no small sublimity, merely hy insisting on 
his freedom, and his setting mankind at dejitmcc. 

Burke. 

In respect to things, it denotes a reso- 
lution to bear whatever may be inliicted. 

The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and drjies its point. Addison. 

To dare and to challenge have more 
of provocation than resistance in them ; 
lie who dares and challenges provokes or 
calls on another to do something. To 
(hire is an informal act, performed either 
hy words or deeds : as to dare a person 
to conic out, to dare him to leave his 
place of retreat • to challenge is a formal 
act, performed by words ; as to challenge 
another to fight, or to engage in any 
contest. 

I judge it improper lo dare the cn.'mf to battl • 
uuy longer. II non. 

Time, I d irr thee to discover 

Such a youth, and such a lover. Drtdkn. 

But while the diring mortal o'er Die flood 
Katsd his high notes and chal’t >uj'd every god; 

With mnv Triton heard tin* noble strain. 

Ami whelm'd Die bold musician in the main. Port . 

Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words ; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Tioy sunk in flames l saw (nor could proven'.)* 

And Ilium from its old foundations rent— 

Knit like a mountain ash, which dat'd tlu* wi.vls. 
And stood the sturdy strokes of lab'ring hinds. 

DiObr.x* 

Thore Ercuihaltai brav'd as In the field. 

Proud Areithons^dveadfnl arms to wield. Pom 

BRAVERY, COURAGE, VALOUR. 

BRAVERY denotes the abstract 
quality of brave (v. Brave). COU- 
RAGE, in Freucli courage , comes from 
casur, in Latin cor the heart, which i3 
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the seat of courage. VALOUR* in 
a French valeur, Latin valor, from valeo 
to be strong, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind. 

Bravery lies in the blood; courage 
lies in the mind : the latter depends on 
the reason ; the former on the physical 
temperament: the first is a species of 
instinct ; the second is a virtue : a man 
is brave in proportion as lie is without 
thought ; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or reflects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour of attack or con- 
test ; courage is of service at all times 
and under all circumstances: bravery 
is of avail in overcoming the obstacle 
of the moment ; courage seeks to avert 
the distant evil that may possibly arrive. 
Bravery is a thing of the moment, that 
is or is not, as circumstances may fa- 
vour ; it varies with the time and season : 
courage exists at all times and on all 
occasions. The brave man who fear- 
lessly rushes to the mouth of the cannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he 
passes through a churchyard, or turn 
pale at the sight of blood: the coura- 
geous man smiles at imaginary dangers, 
and prepares to meet those that are real. 
It is ak possible for a man to have cou- 
rage without bravery , as to have bravery 
without courage. Cicero showed no 
marks of personal bravery as a com- 
mander, but he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable pur- 
poses of Catiline to the whole senate, 
and charged him to his face with the 
crimes of which he knew him to be 
guilty. 

Tliu Athenian government continued in the ««inic 
slate till the dentil of Codrus, the seventeenth and 
last king, a prince more renowned for his bravery 
than his fortune. Port sit. 

With as ’much ambition, as great abilities, and 
more acquired knowledge than Co*sar, he* (Itoling- 
brokc) wanted only his courage to be as successful. 

(fOLD-MlTIl 

Valour is a higher quality than cither 
bravery or courage , and seems to par- 
take of the grand characteristics of 
both ; it combines the fire of bravery 
witli the determination and firmness of 
courage : bravery is most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders ; cou- 
rage is most adapted for the general 
and all who give comman#; valour for 
the leader and framer of enterprises, 
anti all who carry great projects into 
execution : bravery requires to be 
guided; courage is equally fitted to 
command or obey ; valour directs and 
executes. Bravery has most relation to 


danger ; courage and valour include in 
them a particular reference to action : 
the bf'ave man exposes himself ; the 
courageous man advances to the scene 
of action which is before him; the 
valiant man seeks for occasions to act. 
The three hundred Spartans who de- 
fended the Straits of Thermopylae were 
brave . Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
Kegulus returning to Carthage, Titus 
teariug himself from the arms of the 
weeping Berenice, Alfred the Great 
going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageous. Hercules destroying mon- 
sters, Perseus delivering Andromeda, 
Achilles running to tho ramparts of 
Troy, and the knights of more modern 
date who have gone in quest of extra- 
ordinary adventures, are all entitled to 
the peculiar appellation of valiant. 

This Irave man, with long resistance, 

Held the combat doubtful. Kowk. 

Oh ! when I see him arming for his honour, 

Ilis country, and his gods, that martial fir«» 

That Piouuts his courage, kindles even mu! 

Dhypkn. 

True valour, friends, on virtue founded strong, 

Meets all events alike. Mam.kt. 

BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM. 

BREACH and BREAK are both 
derived from the same verb break (r. 
To break), to denote what arises from 
being broken, in the figurative sense of 
the verb itself. GAP, from the English 
gape, signifies the thing that gapes or 
stands open. CIIASM, in Greek 
Xarrpa from \aivut, an, l the Hebrew 
gahah to be open, signifies the thing 
that has opened itself. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the na- 
ture of the opening. A breach and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal, which destroys the connexion; 
a break and a chasm may arise from 
the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A breach in a wall is made 
by means of cannon; gaps in fences 
are commonly the effect of some violent 
effort to pass through ; a break is made 
in a page of printing by leaving off m 
the middle of a line ; a chasm is left m 
writing when any words in the sentence 
are omitted. A breach and a chasm 
always imply a larger opening than 8 
break or gap. A gap may be made m 
a knife ; a breath is always made in tmj 
walls of a building or fortification : tne 
clouds sometimes separate so as to lca*c 
small breaks ; tho ground is sometimes 
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io convulsed by earthquakes as to leave 
frightful chasms. 

A mighty breach ia mailo : the rooms conceal’d 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal’d. Dhydkn. 

Considering, probably, how much Homer had been 
'lisllgured by the arbitrary compilers of his works, 
Virgil, by lus will, obliged Tucca and Vurius to add 
nothing* nor so much as fill up the breaks ho had 
left in nis poem. Walsh. 

Down the hedge-row path 
Wo hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gaze a moment lit the custom’d gap. ITuums. 

Breach , chasm , and gap, arc figura- 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction ; as a breach of friend- 
ship, or of domestic harmony ; a gap in 
nature or time; and a chasm in our 
enjoyments. 

Or if the order of the world below 
Will not the gap ol* one whole day allow, 

Oive me that minute when she made her vow. 

Dhydf.n. 

The whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a 
man, is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures. 

An disox. 

Whim breach of faith join’d hearts does disengage, 
Thu calmest temper turns to wildest nigo. 1 ,ik. 

TO 11UEAK, RACK, REND, TEAR. 

BREAK, in Saxon brecan, Danish 
and low German broken, high German 
brechen , Latin//*a?/#o, Greek Ppnyvvfu, 
ilpqxvvto, Chaldee perak to separate. 
RACK comes from the same source as 
break ; it is properly the root of this 
word, and an onomatopoeia, convc) mg a 
sound correspondent with what is made 
by breaking : rah in Swedish, and raccn 
in Icelandic, signify a breaking of the 
ire. REND is in Saxon hrendnn , 
hrnldan , low German ritan, high Ger- 
man remen to split, Greek pijctno, He- 
brew rangnah to break in pieces. 
TEAR, in Saxon taeran , low German 
tiren , high German zerren , is an in- 
tensive verb from ziehen to pull, Greek 
~pvo), rtipw to bruise, Hebrew tor to 
split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance 
is the common characteristic of these 
terms. Break is the generic term, the 
lest arc specific : every thin g racked, rent, 
m* torn, is broken, but not vice versa . 
Break has however a specific meaning, 
m which it is comparable with the others. 
Breaking requires less violence than 
either ofthe others : brittle things may 
bo broken with the slightest touch, but 
nothing can be racked without inten- 
tional violence of an extraordinary kind. 

v 7 SS i is 3L uick, y ^oken; a table is 
mited. Hard substances only uro 
jwoken or racked ; but every thing of a 


WJ 

fcoft texture and composition may be , 
rent or turn. Breaking is performed 
by means of a blow ; racking by that of 
a violent concussion or straining ; but 
rending and tearing are the conse- 
quences of a pull or a sudden snatch. 
Any thing of wood or stone is broken ; 
any thing of a complicated structure, 
with hinges and joints, is racked ; cloth 
is rent , paper is torn . Rend is some- 
times used for what is done by design : 
a tear is always faulty. Cloth is some- 
times rent rather than cut when it is 
wanted to be divided ; but when it is 
torn it is injured. To tear is also used 
in the sense not only of dividing by vio- 
lence that which ought to remain whole, 
but separating one object from another ; 
as to tear any thing oil*, or out, 

She sigh'll, she solih’d, anil furious with despair, 

Shu rent licr garments, aud she tore her hair. 

Dhydln. 

In the moral or figurative application, 
break denotes in general a division or 
separation more or less violent of that 
which ought to he united or bound; as 
to break a tie, to break an engagement, 
cr promise. To rack is a continued 
action ; as to rack the feelings, to place 
them in a violent state of tension. To 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
souse as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole ; as to rend the heart, 
to have it pierced or divided as it were 
with grief ; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To tear is metaphorically 
employed in the sense of violently sepa- 
rating objects from one another which 
arc united ; as to tear one's self from 
the company of a friend. 

lint out affection 1 
All liond and privilege of nature break. 

Su IKSPEARK. 

Long lias this secret struggled in my breast ; 

I#ong lma it rack'd and rent my tortured bosom. 

Smith, 

The people rend the skies with loud applause, 

Aud heaven can hear no other name but yours. 

Dkvukv. 

Who would not bleed with transport for his country, 
Tear every tender passion from ills heart? 

4 Thomson. 

TO BREAK, BRUISE, SQUEEZE, 
rOUND, CRUSH. 

BREAK, v. To break, rack. BRUISE, 
in F rench b riser, Saxo n brysed , not im- 
probably from the same source as press. 
SQUEEZE, in Saxon cteysin , low 
Gormffn quietsen, quaesen, Swedish 
qtuesa , Latin quatio , tq shake, or pro- 
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, c duce a concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon punian, is not im- 
probably derived by a change of letters 
from the Latin tundo to bruise. C RU S H , 
in French ecraser , is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze, like 
crash , or squash . 

Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body ; bruise 
denotes simply the destroying the con- 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub- 
stances, as glass, are broken ; soft pulpy 
substances, as ileshor fruits, are bruised . 
The operation of bruising is performed 
cither by a violent blow or by pressure ; 
that of squeezing by compression only. 
Metals, particularly lead and silver, may 
be bruised ; fruits may be either bruised 
or squeezed . In this latter sense bruise 
applies to the harder substances, or in- 
dicates a violent compression ; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 
bruised; oranges or apples arc squeezed . 
To pound is properly to bruise in a 
mortar so as to produce a separation of 
parts ; to crush is the most violent and 
destructive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again,* what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency: what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience: but wliat is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
yields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 

Dash mv devoted bark 1 ye surges brrnk it. 

’Tis for my ruin that the tempest rriesl Rowe, 

Yet lab’ring well his littl* spot of ground. 

Some p catt’ring pot-herbs here and there lie found ; 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis'd with vervain, were his daily fan*. 

Duvdjen. 

lie therefore first among (he sunins was fount! 

To reap the produce of his labour'd ground, 

And squeeze the combs with golden liquor crow n’d. 

Dbyden. 

And where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We push them headlong with our arms and feet : 
Dowiegocs the top at once ; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or founded into death. 

c . DnYOEt*. 

Such were the sufferings of our Lord, so great and 
so grievous as none of us are in any degree able to 
undergo. That weight under which In* crouched 
would era A us. Tim.o i son 

In the figurative sense crush marks a 
total annihilation : if a conspiracy bo 
not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to the power which has suffered it 
tdgjeow. 

TrerwiA rebellion eveyy way is just. La rc y. 


TO BREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 

BREAK,*?. To break, rack. BURST, 
m Saxon beorstan , bars ten, burster*, 
low German baisten , hasten , high Ger- 
man bersten , old German bresten , 
Swedish brysta , is but a variation of 
break. CRACK is in Saxon cearcian , 
French craquer , high German bracken , 
low German broken, Danish krai the, 
Greek KptKtiv, which are in all proba- 
bility but variations of break, &c. 
SPLIT, in Dutch sftlit, Danish sp'itlen, 
low German splieten , high German 
spalten , old German sptlten, Swedish 
spfita , which are all connected with the 
German platzen to burst, the Greek 
triraXvaeofiai to tear or split, and the 
Hebrew pelah to separate, paled or 
palely to cut in pieces. 

Break is the general term, denoting 
any separation or coming apart with 
more or less force : the rest are parti- 
cular modes, varied either in the eir- 
cumstances of the action or the object 
acted upon. To break does not specify 
any particular manner or form of action : 
wliat is broken may be broken in two or 
more pieces, broken short or lengthwise, 
and the like: to burst is to break sud- 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. 

I n vari *u« proofs of <*mphn->i$ and awe 

Ilf >ptik« his will, and trembling nations heard : 

ye billows whose returning tide, 
lin iking the chain that fastened il in air, 

Swept Kg>pt. Ym:n«. 

Time this vast fabric for him built (and doom'd 
With him to fall), now bursting o’er his head 
Uis lamp, I hi* sun extiuguirii’d, from beneath 
The form or hideous dtnknesi calls his sous. 

Yovno. 

Every thing that is exposed to ex- 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub- 
stances, are said to be broken ; but hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 

The brittle steel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Jirokc short. I’ 011 * 

Atoms and systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now u world. Tow. 

In the sense of making a way o\ 
opening, the same distinction is p re 
served. 

Ambitious thefteo Dm manly river breaks. 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treasure* of the sky. 

Winds in progressive majesty along. Tiv>»* sn 

The torrent burst over the watte, aweeping 
the images of every saint that were placed 
< pposc it. BkyP‘ • 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. 
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Your luxury might breth uilbounoo: 

I lute. tables, horses, stewards, liouuils. 

Might swell your debts. Gav. 

Now the distemper'd mind 
Has lost that concord of hiirmouiou-? turners 
Which forms the soul of happiness ; and all 
Is off the poise within ; the pas ions all 

I I are burst their bounds., Tito m son. 

To crack and split are modes of break- 
ing lengthwise : the former in applica- 
tion to hard or brittle objects, as clay, 
or the things made of clay ; the latter in 
application to wood, or that which is 
made of wood. Breaking frequently 
causes an entire separation of the com- 
ponent parts, so as to destroy the thing ; 
cracking and splitting are but partial 
separations. 

And let the weighty roller run the round, 

'i'u smooth U«i t'urfiuv of th’ unequal ground; 

I.«st crmk'a with summer li«*ats the flooring Ilk**, 

Or sink*, and through the dainties weeiU iihm*. 

Dkvwen. 

I n’t meet that ho 

Should lea^e the helm, and like a fearful lad, 

W itli tenful eyes, add water to the sea? 

While iu his mean, the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and coinage might hate s.i\cd. 

.SUAK-fKABK. 


to breed, i:ngkm)i:r. 

BREED, in Saxon b redan, Teutonic 
oreetan , is probably connected with bra- 
ion to roast, being an operation princi- 
pally performed by fire or heat. EN- 
(1KNDER, comp>unded of en and 
gender, from genitus, participle of gigno, 
signifies t.» lay or communicate the seeds 
tor production. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the act of procreation To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow ope- 
ration : to engender is to be the author 
or prime ca^se of existence. So, in flic 
metaphorical sense, frequent quarrels 
are apt to bre d hatred and animosity : 
the levelling and inconsistent conduct 
of the higher classes in the present ago 
serves to engender a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and assumption in the inferior 
order. Whatever breeds acts gradually ; 
whatever engenders produces immedi- 
ately as cause and effect. Uncleanliness 
breeds diseases of the body ; want of 
occupation breeds those of the mind : 
playing at chance games engenders a 
love of money. 


BREEZE, GALE, BLAST, GUST, 

STORM, TEMPEST, HURRICANE. 

All these words express the action 
« f the wind, in different degrees and undez 
different circumstances. BREEZE, in 
Italian brezza , is in all probability an 
ouomatopeia for that kind of wind pe- 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
probably connected with call and yell \ 
denoting a sonorous wind. BLAST, 
in German g< blaset, participle of bl'asen , 
signifies properly the act of blowing, but 
by distinction it is employed for any 
strong effort of blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
expresses the phenomena which are 
characteristic of the Northern climates; 
but in all probability it is a variation of 
gush, signifying a violent stream of 
wind. STORM, in German sturm , from 
storen , to put in commotion, like gust, 
describes the phenomenon of Northern 
climates. TEMPEST, in Latin tern - 
pesias , or tempus a time or season, de- 
scribes that season or sort of weather 
which is most remarkable, but at the 
same time most frequent, in South- 
ern climates. HURRICANE has been 
introduced by the Spaniards into Eu- 
ropean languages from the Caribbee 
Islands ; where it describes that species 
of tempestuous wind most frequent in 
tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle ; a gale is brisk, 
but steady : we have breezes in a calm 
summer's day : the mariner has favour- 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A blast is impetuous: the ex- 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, the sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and ve- 
hement • gusts of wind are sometimes 
so violent, as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. Storm, 
tempest, and hurricane. , include other 
particulars besides wind. A storm 
throws the whole atmosphere into com- 
motion ; it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and the like, con- 
spire to disturb the heavens. Tempest 
is a species of storm which has also 
thunder amUlightning to add to the con- 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in violence 
and duration. 


h , 1 - 1 ® ? tro . n R d«*tra of fume breed* several vicious Gradual sinks the breeze 

mbits »a the mlml. Addison. Into a perfect calm. Thomson. 


( ul1 °* «»oss high conceits, enaen 

SS P ^i ^% h ’, W0 ® r ° toW * ih * ^vU cd S ea 
voured to tnetil Into her. Addison 


What happy gate 

Blows vou to Padua here from oM verone ? 

gHAKftfFA**. 
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As when fierce Northern blasts from tli* Alps de- 
scend, _ 

From his firm roots with struggling gusts to rend 
Jta aged sturdy oak, tlie rustling sound 
Grows loud. * Denham. 


Through storms and tempests so the sailor drives. 
Whilst every element in combat strives ; 

Loud roars the thunder, fierce the lightning Hies, 
Winds wildly rage, and billows tear the 


So where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th* impetuous hurricanes descend, 

Wheel through the air. in circling edd.es play. 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
r Add-on 


Oust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis- 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gusts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations ; the soul is exposed to tem- 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. 

Stay these sudden gusts of passion 
That hurry you away. Now e. 

1 burn, I burn ! The storm that’s in my mind 
Kindles my heart, like fires provoked by wind. 

I. A NS DO\VX. 

All deaths, all tortures, in one pang combin’d, 

Are gcutle, to the tempest of my mind. Thomson. 


BRIGHTNESS, LUSTRE, SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS, from the English 
bright, Saxon breorht , probably comes, 
like the German pracht splendor, from 
the Hebrew beruk to shine or glitter. 
LUSTRE, in French lustre , Latin lus- 
trum a purgation, or cleansing, that is, 
to make clean or pure. SPLENDOR, 
in French splendeur, Latin splendor, 
from splendeo to shine, comes cither 
from the Greek <nr\ij$oQ embers, or 
vmvOrip a spark. BRILLIANCY, from 
brilliant , and briber to shine, comes 
from the German brille spectacles, and 
the Latin of the middle ages benjllus a 
crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms: there cannot bo 
lustre, splendor, and brilliancy, without 
brightness ; but there may be bright- 
ness where these do not exist. These 
terms rise in sense ; lustre rises on 
brightness, splendor on lustre , and bril- 
liancy on splendor . Brightness and 
lustre arc' applied properly to natural 
lights; splendor and brilliancy have 
been ijiore commonly applied to that 
which is artificial or unusual : there is 
always more or less brightness in the 
sun or moon ; there is an occasional 
lustre in all the heavenly bodies when 
they shine in tlicir unclouded brigh't - 


ness ; there is splendor in the eruptions 
of flame from a volcano or an iramenso 
conflagration ; there is brilliancy in a 
collection of diamonds. There may be 
both splendor and brilliancy in an il- 
lumination : the splendor arises from 
the mass and richness of light; the bril- 
liancy from the variety and brightness 
of the lights and colours. Brightness 
may be obscured, lustre may be tar- 
nished, splendor and brilliancy dimi- 
nished. 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men 
in ordinary cases, lustre attaches to ex- 
traordinary instances of virtue and 
greatness, splendor and brilliancy at- 
tach to the achievements of men. Our 
Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the brightness of his Father s glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
Tlio humanity of the English in the 
hour of conquest adds a lustre to their 
victories, which are either splendid or 
brilliant according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render 
them remarkable. 

Earthly honours arc both short-lived in their con- 
tinuance,' and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains Ou some quarter «>r other iheir bright 
ness is obscured. But the honour which proceed* 
from God and virtue is uiiu.lxcd and pure, li is a 
lustre which is derived from heaven. lir.Aiic. 

Thomson's diction is in the highest degree florid 
and luxuriant, such as may be said to bo to his 
images and thoughts " both tie ir f nitre and their 
shade.” such as invests them with splendor through 
which they are not easily discernible. Johnson. 

There is an appear »nce of brilliancy in the plea 
6urc> of high liter w hich naturally dazzles the young 

Cham. 


TO BRING, FETCH, CARRY. 

BRING, in Saxon bringan , Teu- 
tonic, &c. bringen, old German brig gat/, 
pringan, bibringen, is most probably 
contracted from beringin , which, from 
the simple ringen or regen lo move, 
signifies to put in motion, or remove. 
FETCH, in Saxon fecciun , is not im- 
probably connected with the word search, 
in French chercher, German suchen, 
Greek Znrtiv, Hebrew zagnack to send 
for or go after. CARRY, v. To bear , 
carry . 

To bring is simply to take with ones . 
self from the place where one is ; to -fetch 
is to go first to a place and then bring 
a thing ; to fetch therefore is a species 
of bringing: whatever is near at' hand 
is brought; whatever is at a distance 
must be fetch'd : the porter at an im» 
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brings a parcel, a servant who is sent 
Tor it fetches it. Bring always respects 
motion towards the place in which the 
speaker resides ; fetch, a motion both 
10 and from; carry , always a motion 
directly from the place or at a distance 
from the place. A servant brings the 
parcel home which his master has sent 
him to fetch ; he carries a parcel from 
home. A carrier carries parcels to and 
from a place, but he does not bring par- 
cels to and from any place. Bring is an 
action performed at the option of the 
agent ; fetch and carry are mostly done 
at the command of another, lienee the 
old proverb, 4 ‘ lie who will fetch will 
carry ,' 1 to mark the character of the 
gossip and tale-bearer, who reports what 
he hears from two persous iu order to 
please both parties. 

Wli.-it appeared to me wonderful* was that none of 
the ants came home without bringing something. 

Addison. 

1 have said before that those ants which l did so 
particularly consider fetched their corn out of a 
garret. Addison. 

. ltow great is tho hardship of a poor ant, when she 
carries u grain of corn to the second story, climbing 
up a wall with her head downwards ! Addison. 

TO BUILD, ERECT, CONSTRUCT. 

BUILD, in Saxon bytlian , French 
lh\tir, German batten. Gothic biu, bun, 
Injgga, to erect houses, from the IIo- 
!u*ew bajith a habitation. ERECT, in 
French eriger , Latin erectas, participle 
of erigo, compounded of e and regn, 
from the Greek optyio to stretch or 
extend. CONSTRUCT, in Latin c<m- 
structus , participle of construe, com- 
pounded of con together, and struo to 
put, in Greek epttivvpi, ropew to streia, 
in Ilubrew ohrah to dispose or put in 
order, signifies to form together into a 
mass. 

The word build by distinction ex- 
presses the purpose of the action ; erect 
indicates tho modo of the action ; coi j- 
struct indicates contrivance in the action. 
What is built is employed for the pur- 
pose of receiving, retaining, or confining ; 
what is erected is placed in an elevated 
situation; wlmt is constructed is put 
together with ingenuity. All that is 
built may be said to be erected or con- 
structed; but all that is erected or con- 
•^1 acted is not said to be built ; like- 
wise what is erected is mostly con- 
structed, though not vice versa. We 
>uitd from necessity ; we erect for orna- 
ment ; we construct for utility and con- 
vemence. Houses are built, monuments 
vreciel, machines are constructed . 


Muntcsquicu wittily obucrves that by building 
professed madhouses, men tacitly insinuate that ail 
who are out of their senses are to be found only i\* 
those places. VVauton. 

It is as rational to livu in caves till onr own hands 
have erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of 
architecture which our understandings will not 
supply. Johnson. 

From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry 
a savage over tho river, to the construction of a vessel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew with safety 
to u distant coast, tho progress in improvement is 
immense Robektson. 

BULKY, MASSIVE. 

BULKY denotes having bulk, which 
is connected with our words belly, body, 
bilge, bulge, &c. and the German balg. 
MASSIVE, in French massif, from 
mass, signifies having a mass or being 
like a mass, which is in the German 
masse, Latin massa, Greek pa£a dough, 
from iLiiaau) to knead, signifying made 
into a solid substance. 

Whatever is bulky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has com- 
pactness of matter. Tho bulky there- 
fore, though larger in size, is not so 
weighty as the massive. Hollow bodies 
frequently have bulk; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form ; lead, silver, and gold, 
are massive . 

In Milton's time it was suspected that the ulmlo 
creation languished — that neither trees nor aniinul.i 
liiid the height or bulk of th. ir predecessor*. 

Johnson. 

IIU pond’rou* shield. 

Ethereal temper, mas-y, large, aud round, 

Behind hint cast. Mii.tun 

/ 

BURIAL, INTERMENT, SEPULTURE. 

BURIAL, from bury, in Saxon birian, 
birigan , German bergen, signifies in 
the original sense to conceal. INTER- 
MENT, from inter, compounded of in 
and terra, signifies the putting into tho 
ground. SEPULTURE, in French 
sepulture, Latin sepultura, from sepul- 
tus, participle of sepelio to bury, comes 
from sepes a hedge, signifying an en- 
closure, and probably likewise from tho 
Hebrew sabat to put to rest, or in a state 
of privacy. 

Under burial i*comprehendcd simply 
the purpose of the action ; under inter- 
went and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. Wo bury 
in order to conceal; interment and 
sepulture are accompanied with religious 
ceremonies. Bury is confined to no 
object or place; we bury whatever we 
deposit in the earth, and wherever wo 
please , but interment anti sepulture 
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respect only the bodies of the deceased 
^hen deposited in a sacred place. 
Burial requires that the object be con- 
cealed under ground ; interment may be 
used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
murderers were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
buried in the church-yard; but the 
kings of England were formerly in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. Burial 
is a term in familiar use; viterment 
serves frequently as a more elegant ex- 
pression ; sepulture is an abstract term 
confined to particular cases, as in speak- 
ing of the rites and privileges of 
sepulture . 

Let my pal© corse ill© rites of burial know. 

And give me entrance in the realms below. Pope. 

lint good /Eneas ordered on the shore 
A stately tomb, whose tup a trumpet bore : 

Thus was his friend in* err'd, and deathless fame 
Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. Diudex. 

Ah ! leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear : 

The common rites of sepulture bestow, 

To soothe a father’s and a mother's woe j 
Let their large gifts procure an urn at least, 

And Hector’s ashes in his country rest. l’os'K. 

BUSINESS, OCCUPATION, EMPLOY- 
MENT, ENGAGEMENT, AVOCA- 
TION. 

BUSINESS signifies what makes 
busy, v. Active , busy. OCCUPA- 
TION, from occupy, in French occuper, 
Latin orcupo, that is, ob and capio, sig- 
nifies that which serves or takes pos- 
session of a person or thing to the ex- 
clusion of other things. EMPLOY- 
MENT, from employ, in French emploi , 
Latin implico , Greek ipirXtKw, signifies 
that which engages or fixes a person. 
ENGAGEMENT, v. To attract . AVO- 
CATION, in Latin avocatio , from a 
and voco, signifies the thing that calls 
off from another thing. 

Business occupies all a person's 
thoughts as well as his time and 
powers; occupation and employment 
occupy only his time and strength : the 
first is mostly regular, it is the object 
of our choice; the second is casual, it 
depends on the will pf another. Jin - 
^agement’ is, a partial employment , avo- 
cation a particular engagement : an en- 
gagement prevents us from doing any- 
thing else ; an avocation calls off or pre- 
vents us from doing what we wish. Every 
tradesman has a business, on the dili- 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily occupation, by which he main- 


tains his family ; every labourer has an 
employment which is fixed for him, 
Business and occupation always sup- 
pose a serious object. Business is some- 
thing more urgent and important than 
occupation : a man of independent for- 
tune has no occasion to pursue business , 
but as a rational agent he will not be 
contented to be without an occupation . 

The materials are no soouer wrought into paper 
but they are distributed amuug the presses, where 
thev again set innumerable artists at work, and fur- 
nish business to another mystery. Addison. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. Commit 

Creatures who have the lalwnrs of the mind, a* 
well as those of the body, to fbrnish them with em- 
ployments. Guarwan. 

Employment, engagement, and avoca- 
tion 9 leave the object undefined. An 
employment may be a mere diversion of 
the thoughts, and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit; a child may 
have its employment, which may be its 
play in distinction from its business : an 
engagement may have no higher object 
than that of pleasure ; the idlest people 
have often the most engagements ; the 
gratification of curiosity, and the love 
of social pleasure, supply them with an 
abundance of engagements. Avoca- 
tions have seldom a direct trilling ob- 
ject, although it may sometimes be of a 
subordinate nature, and generally irre- 
levant: numerous uvoatmns are not 
desirable; every man should have a 
fixed pursuit, as the business of his life, 
to which the principal part of his time 
should be devoted : avocations therefore 
of a serious nature are apt to divide the 
time and attention to a hurtful degiee. 

I would recommend to every one of my readers tbr 
keeping a journal of their hvo> lor one week, ami 
wHing down punctually their whole aeries of r,«- 
payments during that apace of time. Amum#. 

Mr. Hnretli being a aiugle man, and prill rely dear 
from all c yigeiuents, tukea the advantage of Ins 
independence. Joiinmin. 

Sorrow ought not to be suffered to increase by 
indulgence, but must give way after a slated lime 
social duties and the common avocations oflile. 

Johnson. 

A person who is busy has much to at- 
tend to, and attends to it closely : a per- 
son who is occupied has a full share of 
business without anjr pressure ; he is op- 
posed to one who is idle : a person who 
is employed has the present moment 
filled up ; he is not in a state of inac- 
tion : the person who* is engaged is not 
at liberty to be otherwise employed; h^ 
time is not his own ; he is opposed to 
one at leisure. 
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These professors of the rights of men arc so busy 
|.i teaching others, that they have not leisure to learn 
any thing themselves. Buhke. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And, occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks tire world. 

Cowper. 

Not slothful he, though seemiug unemploy'd, 

And censur’d oft as useless. Cowper. 

How little must the ordinary occupations of men 
nvin to one who is engagrd in so noble a pursuit as 
the assimilation of himself to the Deity ! 

Berkeley. 

BUSINESS, TRADE, PROFESSION, 
ART. 

BUSINESS, v. Business, occupation. 
TRADE signifies that which employs 
the time by way of trade. PROFES- 
SION signifies that which one professes 
to do. ART signifies that which is fol- 
lowed in the way of the arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling, for the purpose of a 
livelihood : business is general, trade 
and profession are particular ; all trade 
is business, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from trade; hut the ex- 
ercise of one's knowledge and expe- 
rience, for purposes of gain, constitutes 
a business ; when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession ; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of art, 
it is an art : every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a trade : brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others, 
carry on busitiess ; clergymen, medical, 
or military men, follow a profession ; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Those who arc determined by choice to any par- 
ticular kind of business arc indeed more happy tliau 
those w ho urc determined by ueeenrity. Addison. 

Some persons, indeed, by the privilege of their 
bir.h .mu quality, are ulxive a common trade and 
/ roft'sfiiun, but they uie not hereby exempted liom 
a 1 business, and allowed to live uupiofltably to ethers. 

Tii.lots»n. 

No one of the sons of Ad un ought to think him 
M-lf exempt from labour or industry; those to whom 
birth or fortune may r-eeni to make such an applica- 
tion unnecessary ought to llud out some calling or 
profession, that they m iy not lie us a burthen upon 
the species. Addison. 

The painter understands Us art. S wikt. 

BUSINESS, OFFICE, DUTY. 

BUSINESS, v. Business , occupation . 
OFFICE, v. Benefit , service . DUTY 
signifies what is due or owing ono, from 
the Latin debitum, participle of debeo to 
owe. 

Business is that which engages the 
hme, talents, and interest of a man ; 


it is what a man proposes to himself: 
office is that which a man is called upbn 
to do for another ; it is consequently pre- 
scribed by others : duty is that which 
duty prescribes: one follows business , 
fills or discharges an office, and per- 
forms or discharges a duty . As business 
is the concern of the individual, and 
duty is his duty, these terms properly, 
apply to private matters, as the business 
or duties of life: office, on the other 
hand, being that which is done for the 
benefit or by the direction of others, it is 
properly applied to public matters. 

It may be observed that men who, from being 
ongigod ’in 6«stVa, or from their course of life iu 
whatever way, seldom see their children, do not caro 
much about them. Johnson. 

He discharged all the offices he went through with 
great abilities and singular reputation of int-yrity. 

Cr.A K K N DON. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
glide to us in all the duties of life. A u bison. 

But the terms may be so qualified that 
the former may he applied to public, 
and the latter to private matters. 

He was in danger of being pursued by his enemies 
in Parliament for having made the peace and endea- 
voured to pride the popUh plot, and vet sat very 
loiscwith the King, who told Sir William several 
reasons of that change, whereof one was. Ilia bringing 
the business of the plot into Pailianient against his 
absolute command Temple. 

We cannot miss him : ho does light our fire. 

Fetch in our wood, and serves iu offices 

That prollt us. Shakspkvre. 

I see aud feel sen-ibly that l am not able to per- 
fottu those duties us 1 ought, and as the place re- 
quires I o«D Ellesmere. 

Business and office are frequently ap- 
plied to that part which a man is called 
to perform ; in which sense business and 
office come still nearer to the term duty . 
what belongs to a person to do or see 
done, that is properly his business: a 
person is bound either by the nature of 
his engagements, or by private and per- 
sonal motives, to perform a service for 
another, as the office ot' a prime minister, 
the office of a friend ; that is his office. 
Duty in this application expresses a 
stronger obligation than either of the 
other terms; where the service is en- 
joined by law, or commanded by the 
person, that 4 s a duty, as the clerical 
duties , the duty of a soldier. 

It is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a busmen 
properly belonging to the parent* themselves. 

Budokt.l. 

But now the feather'd youth their former bounds 
Ardent disdaiu, and, weighiug oft their wings. 
Demand the free possession of the sky. 

This ono glad office more, and then dissolves 
l'arent&l love at once, now heedless grown. 

Thomson 
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In the first entrance into the troubles lie niuler- 
toeh the command of a regiment of foot, ana pvr- 
formed the duty of a colonel upon nil occasions most 
punctually. CtAHEwnorr. 

BUSTLE, TUMULT, UPROAR. 

BUSTLE is probably a frequentative 
of busy. TUMULT, in French tumults , 
Latin tumultus , or tumor much 

swelling or perturbation. Ul KUAK, 
compounded of up and roar , marks the 
act of setting up a roar or clamour, or 
the state of its being so set up. 

Bustle has most of hurry in it ; tu- 
mult most of disorder and confusion ; 
uproar most of noise * the hurried 
movements of one, or many, cause a 
bustle ; the disorderly struggles of many 
constitute a tumult ; the loud elevation 
of many opposing voices produces an 
uproar . Bustle is frequently not the 
effect of design, hut the natural conse- 
quence of many persons coming together ; 
tumult commonly arises from a general 
effervescence in the minds of a mul- 
titude ; i q roar is the consequence either 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded 
street will always be in a bustle con- 
tested elections arc always accompanied 
with a great tumult : drinking parties 
make a considerable uproar , in the in- 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. 

Tlu;y who live in the bustle of the world are uof, 
perhaps the most accurate obsmeis of l lie progres- 
sive change of manners iu that society in which they 
pass their time. Abf. kcku m u v. 

Outlaws of nature! yet the great must use 'em 
Sometimes as necessary tools of tumuli. Duvnhiv. 

AmuUt the uproar of other bad passions, con 
science acts as a restraining power. Bi.aik. 

TO BUY, PURCHASE, BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY, in Saxon bysgean , Gothic 
bugyan, is in all probability connected 
with the Saxon gebysgod busy, and the 
German beschdfftijt , from schaffen to do 
or concern one's self in a thing, to deal 
in it. PURCHASE, in French pour - 
chasser 9 like the word pursue, ptjursuivre, 
conies from the Latin persequor , signi- 
fying to obtain by a particular effort. 
BARGAIN, in Welsh bargen, is most 
nrobably connected with the German 
oorgen to borrow, and burge a surety. 
CHEAPEN is in Saxon ceapan, Ger- 
man kau/en , Dutch, &c. hoopen to buy. 

Buy and purchase have a strong re- 
semblance to each other, both in sense 
and application ; but the letter is a term 
of more refinement than the former : buy 


may always be substituted for purchase 
without impropriety ; but purchase 
would be sometimes ridiculous in the 
familiar application of buy : the neces- 
saries of life are bought ; luxuries are 
purchased. The characteristic idea cf 
buying is that of expending money ac 
cording to a certain rule, and for a par- 
ticular purpose ; that of purchasing is 
the procuring the thing by any means* 
some things, therefore, may more pro- 
crly be said to be purchased than 
ought , as to purchase friends, ease, and 
the like. 

It gives me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever I go, liow much Rkill, in buying all man tier of 
things, there is necessary to defend you i sell' from 
being cheated. Tajj.i-.u. 

Pirates may make cheap pennyworths of their 
{tillage, 

And purchase friends. Shakscka h k. 

Buying implies simply the exchange 
of one's money for a commodity ; bar- 
gaining and cheapening have likewise 
respect to the price : to bargain is to 
make a specific agreement as to the 
price ; ter cheapen is not only to lower the 
price asked, but to deal in such things 
as are cheap: trade is supported by 
buyers ; bargainers and cheapcners are 
not acceptable customers: mean people 
are prone to bargaming ; poor people 
are obliged to cheapen. 

Su York must sit, and fret, ami bite liix tongue, 
While his own lauds are bargain'd lor and sold. 

SlIAKM’KAUK. 

Yju may see many a smart Thi-toiichiti turning hh 
hat in his hands, moulding it into several diflru-iil 
cncks. examining sometimes the lining, and »oiiu> 
limes the l.utton, during the whole course of his ha- 
rangue. A deaf man would think lie was chi op- 
ening a Iwavtir, when perhaps he is talking of the 
fate of the British nation. Annisox. 


c. 

CALAMITY, DfS&^EK, MISFORTUNE* 
MISCHANCE^ MISIlXp^ 

CALAMITY, in French calamity 
Latin calumitas, from calamus a stalk: 
because hail or whatever injured the 
stalks of corn was termed a calamity. 
DISASTER, in French dtsastre, is 
compounded of the privative des or dis 
and astre, in Latin astrum a star, sig- 
nifying what comes from the adverse in- 
fluence of the stars. MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, and MISHAP, natu- 
rally express what comes amiss by 
fortune jar ^chance. 

The Idea of a painful event is copi- 
mon to all these terms* but they ditto 
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in tlfo degree of importance. A cala- 
mity is a great disaster or misfortune ; 
a misfortune a great mischance or mis- 
hap ft whatever is attended with de- 
struction is a calamity ; whatever occa- 
sions mischief to the person, defeats or 
interrupts plans, is a disaster ; what- 
ever iB accompanied with a loss of pro- 
perty, or the deprivation of health, is a 
misfortune; whatever diminishes the 
beauty or utility of objects is a mis- 
chance or mishap : the devastation of a 
country by hurricanes or earthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by 
famine or plague, are great calamities ; 
the overturning of a carriage, or the 
fracture of a limb, arc disasters ; losses 
in trade are misfortunes ; the spoiling 
of a book is, to a greater or less extent, 
a mischance or mishap. A calamity 
seldom arises from the direct agency of 
man ; the elements, or the natural course 
of things, are mostly concerned in pro- 
ducing this source of misery to men ; 
the rest may be ascribed to chance, as 
distinguished from design : disasters 
mostly arise from some specific known 
cause, either the carelessness of persons, 
or the unfitness of things for their use : 
as they generally serve to derange some 
preconcerted scheme or undertaking, 
they seem as if they were produced by 
some secret influence: misfortune is 
frequently assignable to no specific 
cause, it is the bad fortune of an indi- 
vidual; a link in the chain of his des- 
tiny ; an evil independent of himself, as 
distinguished from a fault: mischance 
and mishap arc misfortunes of com- 
paratively so trivial a nature, that it 
would not be worth while to inquire 
into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadful ; 
a disaster melancholy ; a misfortune 
grievous or heavy ; a mischance or 
mishap slight or trivial. 


Hi(*y observed lint several ble-siu^s had de*»e- 
ni'r il»*d into calamities, mid tint several calamities 
jnd improved into blessings, according «s they fell 
into 1 lie possession ofwisu or foolish men. A nn'iso.v. 
.pi u ‘ rB . in I*** noisy mansion, skid d to rule, 
the village master taught his little school : 

A man severe lie was, and stern to view, 
w oT '“ m Wi, ih ,in< l every truant km-w. 

II h ft d |j 1( , 1)0,11,, g iromliU-rs team'd to trace 
* ho day’s disasters iu his morning face. Uommmith. 

hlie dnily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
'•'cry misfortune that hnppcns to every fauulv within 
her circle of notice. , JottNso*. 


f hy ‘ ,a "Rhter, gtndous Jove, to tell 
tow this mischance the Cyprian Queen Injfell. 


r r9Vi 

* tt ke tells undeserv'd mishaps , 

And » thelr applause to gain, recounts dlls daps. 

. OHtmcmt 
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TO CALCULATE, RECKON, COMPUT?^ 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE, in Latin calculatus , 
participle of calculo, comes from cal- 
culus, Greek ica\t£ a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones ; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning . RECKON, in 
Saxon reccan , Dutch rekenen, German 
rechnen , is not improbably derived from 
rom, in Dutch reck , because stringing 
of things in a row was formerly, as it is 
now sometimes, the ordinary mode of 
reckoning. COMPUTE, in French 
computer , Latin compute , compounded 
of co/?i and puto , signifies to put together 
in one’s mind. COUNT, in French 
comptei', is but a contraction of com- 
puter . 

These words indicate the means by 
which wc arrive at a certain result, in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term ; the rest denote modes of 
calculating : to calculate denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures ; the astronomer cal- 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ; the mathematician makes al- 
gebraic calculations : to reckon is to 
enumerate and set down things iu detail ; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
business of life : tradesmen keep llieir 
accounts by reckoning; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the science, 
reckoning the practical art of enume- 
rating. 

His 1 ‘teulty fur trims teting business, ami bis ta- 
lents for calculation, v;erc con si tiered by his fond 
admirers as the gift of nature, when iu reality they 
were the result of education, assiduity, and es^ie- 
riencc. Cox. 

The stars lie in such apparent confusion as makes 
it impossible on ordinary occasions to reckon them. 

OiruKR. 

To compute is to conic at the result 
by calculation ; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources: 
historians and chronologistsn)wpu/e the 
times of particular events by comparing 
them with thoSe of other known events. 
An almanack is made by calculation , 
computation , and reckoning . The rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies are 
calculated; from given astronomical 
tables is computed the moment on which 
uny celestial phenomenon may return ; 
and by reckoning are determined the 
days on whioh holidays, or other periodi 
cal events, fall. 
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In this bank of fame, by an exact calculation, ami 
tne rules of political arithmetic, I have allotted ton 
hundred thousand shares; five hundred thousand uf 
which are the due of the general ; two hundred thou- 
sand I assign to the general officers; and two turn- 
died thousand more to all the commissioned officers 
from the colonels to ensigns; the remaining hiuidre.1 
thousand must he distributed aiming the non com- 
missioned officers ami prhute men : accordin- tc 
which computation. I find Serjeant Hall is to hive 
one share and a fraction of two fifths. Stf.klk. 

To count is as much as to take ac- 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it signifies the same as to 
reckon oue by one ; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours, or minutes. 

A mom; the North Americans, they all counted to 
ten, and by addiuif one, two, and three, &c.. to ten, 
advanced to any number ol ui.its and tens up to one 
thousand. Parsons. 

These words are all employed in ap- 
plication to moral objects, to denote the 
estimate which the mind takes of tilings. 
To calculate is to look to future on cuts 
and their probable consequences : we 
calculate on a gain, on an undertaking, 
or any enterprise : to compute is to h ok 
to that which is past, and what results 
from any past event; as to compute a 
loss, or the amount of any mischief 
done : to reckon is either to look at that 
which is present, and to set an estimate 
upon it : as to reckon a thing cheap : 
or to look to that which is futuie as 
something desirable, as to reckon, on a 
promised pleasure. To count is to look 
on the thing that is present, and to set 
a value upon it uccoiding to circum- 
stances, as to count a thing for nothing. 
A spirit of calculation arises from the 
cupidity engendered by trade; it nar- 
rows the mind to the mre prospect of 
accumulation and self- in 4 crest. Com- 
putations are inaccurate that are not 
founded upon exact numerical calcula- 
tions . Jneonsideiatc people are apt to 
reckon on tilings that are very uncer- 
tain, and then lay up to themselves a 
store of disapp intnieiits Those who 
have experienced the instability of hu- 
man affairs will never calculate on an 
hour's enjoyment beyond the moment 
of existence. Jt is difficult to compute 
the loss which an army ^jistains upon 
being defeated, especially if it be obliged 
to make a long retreat. Those who 
know the human heart will never reckon 
on the assistance of professed friends in 
the hour of adversity. Men often con fit 
their lives as nothing in the prosecution 
of a favourite scheme. 

ISy this unjust measure of enlrulating huppim-ss, 
people mourn witii real affliction for imaginary 
losaes, « Si’t-Ci atuk". 
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The time we live ouglit not to be computed by the 
number of j earn, but by the use that has beau n ado 
of it. * A ddimon. 

Men retltnn themselves possessed of wlmt their 
genius inclines them to, and so bend all llieir ambi- 
tion to excel in what U out of llieir rcucli. 

Spectator. 

lie (the Duke of Monmouth) was greatei than 
ever; Lord Shaftesbury rerjianed upon being to too, 
and at the cost of those whom he took to he the 
authors of the last i rorogatiou. Temple. 

Applause and admiration are l>y no means to be 
counted among the necessaries uf life. Johnson. 

CALENDAR, ALMANACK, 
KPIIKMKRIS. 

CALENDAR comes from calender , 
the Roman name for the first days of 
every month. ALMANACK, that is 
al and mafia, signifies properly the 
reckoning or thing reckoned, from the 
Arabic tnana and Hebrew tnanac/i to 
reckon. EPIIKMKRIS, in (frock 
efytpiffnt;, from e~ i and tjpepa the day, 
implies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date book, but 
the cult ndur is a kx-k which registers 
events under every month : the ul~ 
maii^ck is a hook which »*egisters times, 
or the divisions of tie year: and ;iu 
epkenieris is a ho k winch registers the 
planetary movements e\ery day. An 
almanack may he a calendar , and an 
ep/ietneris may he both an a'lnu/uu 7; 
and a calendar ; but every almanack 
is not a calendar . nor every calendar 
an almanack. The Gardener's Ci.fend ./■ 
is not ail almanack , and the sheet al- 
manacks are seldom calendars: like- 
wise the Nuu : icul K]<hcmcris may sene 
as an almanack, although not a.-> a 
calendar. 

II«‘ wa«s -in • ii ^ upon Ihr ymund upon a tit'!* 
sti.iu, in ill** luitln-st rui mu i*f hi*. dMi.vmi, w|.p* < 
w as alt< ni.itidy hi* rli.i r and brd ; a lilt:,* hr 

t.f^inail stick-, won* laid a‘ the in . id. iio'cm d:il!< \« r 
with the (lisluai i:i 0 'hta and it.iv i l,t? had p.i-si dtiic.e. 

Sl.ilVr. 

When thr rrfou:nu-i wen* pm Hitt" the cairndm •■f 
1-^ii.ns i.f v i-iotiii t y s.iinti, ‘hey took ilur care 1 «» 
tiuid tin* niches <d i«mI limit) is hum |»r« >l.i n.ti i< - 
They pre-eived tin* Indy fesrituU which h id been 
CoUsnT.itrd for many aj»i* « tollii! iTcat . iilliili.il "* 
tin* riiurrh, and at once paid proper ohuprv.inir t" 
thr m< tiioiv of thr ^ood, and fi-ll in with l!.r pi"| ,,, ‘ 
humour of tin* vulgar, winch loves to rejoice an l 
mourn at tin- disci rtiuii of the ulmunach. Wai.pcik* 

That two or three suns or tiKHins npprar in a' 1 : 
man's lib* or irian, it i- tint wotth the* wonder: hut 
that thr - ame should tall out lit a remark abb* eiin' 
point of -rune deci-ive action ; tliat those two sl"»" ‘ 
inakr but olio lin<* in ti p book of file, ami stand •" 
UV‘ ln*r in lilt; f;re«t rp f ,i meridet of tied, beside I* 1 ' 1 
pliiloscipiiic.il uSMiMiuirnt of the cause, it may 
u tlhiisriau uppichcuniou m life ni^unliiy. 

If qwnk. I'utgnr 

TO CALL, CUY, KX.CLA1M* 

CALL, from the Hot, row k"l it* 
voice, signifies Mm ply raising the ' 
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CRY, in the Hebrew karah , and EX- 
CLAIM, in the Latin ex and clamo to 
cry out, both denote a raising the voice 
louder than a simple call. Call is used 
on all ordinary occasions in order to 
draw a person to a spot, or lor any other 
purpose, when one wishes to be heard ; 
10 cry is to call loudly on particular 
occasions : a call draws attention ; a cry 
awakens alarm. 

And oil tho mighty necromancer boasts 

With these to cull from tombs the stalking ghosts. 

Uuvden. 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Bur- 
ch ell's account, that I scarce looked forward as we 
wen i along, till we were alarmed by the cries of my 
family. (joLusmitii, 

To cry is for general purposes of con- 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or amongst num- 
bers ; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particular feeling. 

Timm, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
lliey try, In 1 hold the mighty Hector's wife l Tone. 

Tile dreadful day 

No p iUM' of winds admits, no dull d«-la\ ; 

Kit rcedts'uml storms, Apollo loud t’.i eta in?, 

Fame calls. Mars ihundcis, and the field'* ill ilam.**. 

l'oi i . 

TO CAlili, INVITK, BID, SUMMON. 

CALL, in its abstract and original 
st*n*«c, signifies simply to give an ex- 
pression of the \oice (t\ To call, cry). 
BID, in Saxon beodan or bidden to 
oiler, old German bndm , low German 
bftltin, German bicf/icn , is;e., and 
INVITE, Latin rito or invito , which 
oouies fiom in and viam the way, both 
signify to call into the way or measure 
of another. SUMMON, in French 
s winner, changed from sttmmonvr, La- 
tin submonc >, signifies to give special 
notice. 

The idea of signifying one’s wMi to 
another to do any thing is included in 
all these terms. In the act of calling 
any pounds may be used ; wo may call 
by simply raising the voice : inviting 
may he a direct or indirect act : we may 
invit,> by looks or signs as well as by 
words, by writing as well as by speaking. 

As si). ui ns l entered, tho maid of the shop, who. 

1 -uppo.se, was prepared for my coniine, ran away to 
«-•«« her mislress. ’ Si*kci viott. 

ti * i C * utoriu p!h>n in n.y In-d w its a deputation from 

ll! ns h'-ip to iwita us to n great uinin-r. JIkyookk. 

In bul and summon require the ex.- 
pt ess use of words ; the former is always 
directly addressed to tho person, tho 
latter may bo conveyed by an indirect 


She thank'd me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd me, 

1 should but teach him how to tell my story. 

Ami that would woo her. Siiakbfeare. 

The parliament is summoned by the king’s writ or 
let ter. Ui.ackston e 

As the action of calling requires no 
articulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals ; as sheep call their 
young. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping lamily mound, Thom sox. 

So likewise to inanimate objects when 
made to sound by way of signal or for 
the purpose of calling. 

lie dresses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stuff, and has no one necessary attention to 
any thiug but the bell which calls to pruyeis twice 
a day. Spectator. 

So likewise invite may he said 
not only of unconscious, but spiritual 
agents. 

Time Hies, death urges, knells call, Ueav'u uvslcs. 

Hell threatens. YoCmj, 

Calling is the act of persons of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals ; it 
may therefore be either a command, a 
demand, or a simple request. Parents 
and children, masters and servanjs, rail 
to each other as the occasion requires. 

As M,on as he c.unt w ithin hoarim*, I called oil’ to 
him by name, amt ei.t:eatcd h.s help, tmi.nsu; i i. 

Kidding is always the act. of a supe- 
rior by way of command or entreaty. 

M y author and disposer, w hat thou l idd'st 

1‘ n. tripled 1 obey. Mit/r >x. 

Inviting is an act of courtesy or kind- 
ness between equals. 

Her father loved me, oft inriltd me. Sharscfahk. 

To summon is an act of authority, as 
to summon witnesses. 

M.uk there, she say>; the-M\ suimmr.td fumi af.»r, 

Hewitt their march to meet tlioe at the bar. 

t.'uwrFU. 

AVhen these words are employed in 
the sense uf causing any one to come to 
a place, call and summon are moM 
nearly allied, as are al>o bid anti invite. 
In this case to call is an act of diMcretn n 
on ordinary weapons, and performed in 
an ordinary manner ; as to call a meet- 
ing, to call together, to call home : to 
summon is a formal act, and more i r 
less imperative according to tho occa- 
sion ; as to summon a jury. 

In other p»rt the sceptred heralds cull 
To council. Mu.ton. 

Some trumpet jurnmnni hither to tho walls 
These men ot A u^ieis. Suaksi f 

BicLling and inviting, though ads ol 
kindness, are distinguished as bolero 
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according to the condition of the person ; 
% bid is properly the act of a superior, and 
invite of an equal, or one entitled to 
the courtesies of life. 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sale by his fire, and talked the night away. 

Goldsmith. 

Mr. Arnold, being informed that the now performer 
was my son, sent his coach and an invitation for him. 

* Goldsmith. 

These terms may all be used in the 
figurative application with a similar dis- 
tinction in sense. Things personified 
may be said to call , summon , bid, in- 
vite. 

The morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us. Miltox. 

The business of life summons us away from useless 
grief, and cads 11s lothe exercise of those virtues of 
which we are lamenting the deprivation. Johnson. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Now the top of hoaven doth hold. Milton. 

Still follow where auspicious ftites inv'te. 

Caress the happy, anil the wretched slight. Lewis. 

Things personified may also be said 
to be called, invited , bidden , or sum- 
moned. 

In a deep vale, or near some ruin'd wall, 
lie would the ghosts of slaughter'd soldiers call. 

• Dry den. 

O call hack yesterday, lid time return. 

Shaksveare. 

KLc, lovely pair; a sweeter bower invites 

Your eager steps. Sir \Y. Jones. 

* lire to block Hecate’s summons 
The sharcl-lKirr.e beetle, with his drowsy hums. 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dieadful note. Siiakspka k k. 

CALM, COMPOSED., COLLECTED. 

CALM, v. To appease. COM- 
POSED, from the verb compose, marks 
the state of being composed ; and 
COLLECTED, from collect , the state 
of being collected . 

' These terms agree in expressing a 
state; but calm respects the stale of 
the feelings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
state of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea- 
sous oi distress, and amidst seen os of 
horro! 1 : composure , in moments of trial, 
disorder, and tumult : ci^lectedness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude ; no one whoso 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misfortune : composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of under- 
standing ; no one can express himself 
with perspicuity whose thoughts are any 
way deranged : collectedness is requisite 
for a determined promptitude of action ; 


no one can be expected to act promptly 
who cannot think fixedly. It would 
argue a want of all feeling to be calm 
on some occasions, when the best allee- 
tions of our nature are put to a severe 
trial. Composedness of mind associated 
with the detection of guilt evinces a 
hardened conscience and an insensi- 
bility to shame. Collectedness of mind 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of some persons* lives 
in moments of the most imminent peril. 

'Tia godlike magnanimity to keep, 

When most provok'd, our reason calm and clear. 

Thomson. 

A moping lover would grow a pleasant fellow by 
the time he had rid thrice about the island ( Anti- 
cvra) ; and a hare-brained mke, after a short stay in 
the couuiry, go home again a composed, grave, 
worthy gentleman. Stkelk. 

Collected in his strength, and like a rock 
Pois'd on his base, Mezcnlius stood the shook. 

Drvdkn. 

CALM, PLACID, SERKNIC. 

CALM, v. To appease. PLACID, 
in Latin placid us, from placeo to please, 
signifies the state of being pleased, or 
free from uneasiness. SERENE. La- 
tin serenus, comes most probably from 
the Greek npjjvt) peace, signifying a 
state of peace. 

Calm and serene are applied to the 
elements : placid only to the mind. 
Calmness respects only the state of the 
winds, serenity that of the air and hea- 
vens : the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation: it is serene when 
free from noise and vapour. Calm re- 
spects the total absence of all perturba- 
tion ; placid the ease and contentment 
of the mind ; serene clearness ami com- 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by a 
calm , so in the mind of man, when an 
unusual effervescence has been pro- 
duced, it commonly subsides into a calm 
placidity and serenity have inure that 
is even and regular ift them ; they arc 
positively what they arc. Calm is » 
temporary state of the feelings ; placid 
and serene are habits of the mind. VVc 
speak of a calm state ; but a placid and 
serene temper. Placidity is more of il 
natural gift ; serenity is acquired : p«° 
pie with not very ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will fcvincc placidity 
they are pleased with all that pas*^ 
inwardly or outwardly : nothing contri- 
butes so much to serenity of mind as «* 
pervading sense of God s good pro' 1 
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dence, which checks* all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, 
and gives a steady currant to the feel- 
ings. 

preach patience to the sea, when jarring winds 
Throw up the bwvlling billows to the sky l 
And if your reasons mitigate her fuiy. 

My soul will be us calm. Smith. 

Placid and soothing is the remembrance of a life 
passed with quiet, innoconcj, and elegance. 

Stkclf. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of 
his climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
in himself those considerations which may give him 
a serenity of mind. Addison. 

CAN, MAY. 

CAN, in the Northern languages 
h'nnnen, &c. is derived most probably 
from kennen to know, from the natural 
intimacy which subsists between know- 
ledge and power. MAY is in German 
mogen, to may or wish, Greek yaiuj to 
desire, from the connexion between 
wishing and complying with a wish. 
Can denotes possibility, may liberty and 
probability : lie who has sound limbs 
can walk ; but lie may nut walk in 
places which are prohibited. 

l or who can match Aclullcs? he who can 

Must yet be more than hero, more than mail. Pope. 

Than ranst not call him from the Stygian shore. 

Hut thou, alas! mayst live to sutler more. Pope. 

CANDID, OPEN, SINCERE. 

CANDID, in French candide , Latin 
Candidas , from candco to shine, signi- 
lips to bo pure as truth itself. OPEN 
is in Saxon often, French ouoerl , Ger- 
man often, from the preposition up, Ger- 
man auft Dutch op, &c. because crect- 
noss is a characteristic of truth and 
openness. SINCERE, French sincere, 
Latin since run , probably from the 
Cheek aw ami Kijp the heart, that is, 
with the heart, signifying dictated by 
or going with the heart. 

Candour arises from a conscious 
purity of intention : openness from a 
warmth of feeling and love of commu- 
nication : sincerity from a love of truth. 

Candour obliges us to acknowledge 
L 'ven that which may make against 
ourselves ; it is disinterested : openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the 
mind ; it is unguarded : sincerity pre- 
vents us from speaking what we do not 
* 8 positive. A candid man 
will have no reserve when openness is 
necessary ; an open man cannot main- 

lun a reserve at anytime; * sincere 

nan will maintain a reserve only os far 

js it is consistent with truth. Candour 

* 


wins much upon those who eome in con-* 
nexion with it; it removes misunder- 
standings and obviates differences ; the 
want of it occasions suspicion and dis- 
content. Openness gains as many ene- 
mies as friends ; it requires to be well 
regulated not to be offensive ; there is 
no mind so pure and disciplined that all 
the thoughts and feelings which it gives 
birth to may or ought to be made 
public. Sincerity is an indispensable 
virtue ; the want of it is always mis- 
chievous, frequently fatal. 

Self-conviction is the path to virtue. 

An honourable candour thus adorns 

Ingenuous minds. C. Johnson. 

The fondest and firmest friendships are dissolved 
by such openness and sincerity ns interrupt our en- 
joyment of our own approbation. Johnson. 

Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearnuco, and many more. Tillotsok. 

CAPACITY, CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY (v. Ability ) is the ab- 
stract of capax , receiving or apt to hold ; 
it is therefore applied to the contents of 
hollow bodies. CAPACIOUSNESS 
( v . Ample ) is the abstract of capacious , 
and is therefore applied to the plane sur- 
face comprehended within a given space. 
Hence we speak of the capacity of a 
vessel, and the capaciousness of a room. 

Capacity is an indefinite term desig- 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies generally : 
but capaciousness denotes a fulness of 
this property as belonging to a particular 
ol >ject in a great degree. Measuring the 
capacity of vessels belongs to the science 
of mensuration : the capaciousness of a 
room is to be observed by the eye. They 
are marked by the same distinction in 
their moral application : men are born 
with various capacities; sonic are re- 
markable for the capaciousness of their 
minds. 

A concave measure, of known and denominate 
ca/mcity, serves to measure the capaciousness of any 
other vessel. Hoi.ijek. 

CAPTIOUS, CROSS, PEEVISH, PE- 
TULANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS, in Latin capliosus , from 
capto, signifies taking or treating in an 
offensive manner. CROSS, after the 
noun cross , marks the temper which 
resembles a cross . PEEVISH, pro- 
bably changed from beeish , signifies 
easily provoked, and ready to sting like 
a bee. FRETFUL, from the word /fr?/, 
signifies full of fretting ; fret, which is 
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Saxon freotan, is connected with the 
Latin fricatus, participle olfrico to wear 
away with rubbing. PETULANT, in 
Latin petulans , from \ veto to seek, sig- 
nifies seeking or catching up. 

All these terms indicate an unamiable 
working and expression of temper. Cap- 
tious marks a readiness to be offended : 
cross indicates a readiness to offend or 
come across the wishes of others : pee- 
vish expresses a strong degree of cross- 
ness .* fretful a complaining impatience : 
petulant a quick or sudden impatience. 
Captiousness is the consequence of mis- 
placed pride ; crossness of ill- humour ; 
peevishness and fretfulness of a painful 
irritability ; petulance is either the result 
of a naturally hasty temper or of a 
sudden irritability : adults are most 
prone to be captious; they have fre- 
quently a self-importance which is in 
perpetual danger of being offended : an 
undisciplined temper, whether in young 
or old, will manifest itself on certain 
occasions by cross looks and words 
towards those with whom they come in 
connexion: spoiled children are most 
apt to be peevish; they are seldom 
thwarted in any of their unreasonable 
desires without venting their ill-humour 
by an irritating and offending action : 
sickly children are mostly liable to fret- 
fulness ; their unpleasant feelings vent 
themselves in a mixture of crying com- 
plaints and crossness : the young and 
ignorant- are most apt to be petulant 
when contradicted. 

Captiousness anti jealousy arc easily offended; 
and to him who studiously looks for an affront, every 
mode of behaviour will supply it. J oils son. 

I was so good-humour'd, so cheerful, and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day; 

Hut now I so cross and so peevish am "row n. 

So strangely uneasy as never was known. Hykom. 

Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to persecute those who withdraw themselves 
altogether from the haunts of mcu. Ulaik. 

On earth what is, seems formed indeed for us; 

Not ns the plaything of a froward child, 

Fretful unless diverted aud beguiled. 

t (JIowper. 


CAPTURE, SEIZURE, PRIZE. 

CAPTURE, in French capture , Latin 
caplura t from captus , participle of capio 
to take, signifies either the act of taking 
or the thing tqken, but mostly the 
former. SEIZURE, from seize t in 
French saisir , signifies only the act of 
rising . PRIZE, in French prise, from 
pris t participle of prendre to take, sig- 
nifies 4nly the thing taken. 


Capture and seizure differ in the 
mode • a capture is made by force of 
arms ; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seizure 
of property is effected by the exertions 
of an individual. 

The luto Mr. Robert Wood, in his Essay on tlio 
oriyiuul Genius and Writings of Hunu-r, inclines to 
think the Iliad and Odyssey were finished about half 
u century alter the capture ot Troy. Cumberland, 

Every ship was subject to seizure for want of 
stum poet clearances. ISulkk. 

A seizure always requires some force, 
but a capture may be effected without 
force on unresisting objects. Merchant 
vessels are captured; contraband goods 
are seized, or there may he an unlaw- 
ful seizure of another’s property. 

This was very happy for him, for in a very fi*w 
years, beintf coneerneil in scvcin! rnplurrs, he brou;;lit 
home with him au estate of about twelve thou&ninl 
pounds. Guardian, 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth arc now at au end. Tlie rich are neither 
iv u\ laid by robbers nor watched by informer* , 
there is nothiu 0 f to bo dreaded from piosciipliou*, < i 
stizurcs. Johnson 

Capture and seizure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to tlie thing taken, 
and its value to the captor. Their 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become prizes ; th% term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valuable . 
comes into our possession by our own 
efforts. 

Our inheritance* arc become n prize for libnnt.i- 
tiou. lie i.io • 


CARE, SOLICITUDE, ANXIETY. 

CARE, in Latin cura, conies pro- 
bably from the Greek evpoQ power, 
because whoever has power bus a 
weight of care . SOLICITUDE, from 
solicitous , jn Latin solicitus , signifies 
the property of soliciting or pressing- 
ANXIETY, from anxious , in Latin 
anxius and an go, in Greek 
brew hanak to suHbcato or torment, 
signifies a state of extreme suffering- 

These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the three ; it may 
accompanied with pain or not, according 
to the nature of the object or tlie inten- 
sity of tlie application : solicitude aim 
anxiety are accompanied with a Rj 
sitive degree of pain, the latter stl , 
more than the former. When car * 
employed in tho discharge of u»V ufl1 ' ’ 
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it may be without any feeling, but it is 
always accompanied with active exer- 
tions, as the care which a subordinate 
takes of a child. Solicitude and anxiety 
lie altogether in the mind, unaccom- 
panied with any other action : solici- 
tude has desire, mixed with fear ; anxiety 
has distress for the present, mixed with 
fear for the future. 

I think myself indebted to you beyond all ex- 
pression of grutitudo lor your care of my dear 
mother. ' Johnson. 

Can your solicitude alter tlia course or unravel 
the intricacy of human events? Klair. 

fhe statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
rants lor the refuge of some rural shade, 

•Where, all Ins long an vit ties forgot. 

Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot 
lit* may possess the joys he thinks he sees. 

Co\Vl’ KB. 

Care is inseparable from the business 
of life ; there is nothing which is done 
but what requires care for it to lie well 
done: solicitude and anxiety are pro- 
duced by the events and circumstances 
of life, with tins difference, that, as soli- 
citude has so much of desire in it, it is 
more under our control or may be more 
easily restrained than anxiety , which is 
forced upon us. 

It was long since observed by llotace that nu 
ship could leave care behind. Johnson. 

He kept them many months by him, and a few 
years hetore he died he sho« ed me one of them, w ith 
a great solicitude to render them as perfect as might 
be. Johnson. 

It is possible the anxiety from this last circum- 
stance alone might have brought on a relapse, liarl 
I not been supplied by a traveller, vvlio stopped to 
take a cursory refreshment. Guummitii. 

Care by its intensity and duration, 
and anxiety by its violence, may produce 
injurious effects; as worn out with care , 
overwhelmed with anxiety . 

Hut his face 

Deep sears of Ihuuder hail ittlreuch'd, ami care. 

Nat on his faded cheek. Mii.ton. 

The story of a man who grew grey in the#pac« of 
one night's anxiety is very famous. Srkctatoh. 

Solicitude is awakened only by ordi- 
nary events, and never rises to excess : 
there may he a solicitude to please, or 
a tender solicitude lor the health of a 
person. 

I am very sincerely solicitous for tho preservation 
u ‘ c ' ul u, (i ° 1 ' Mr. Langtou's bight. J oh n son. 

ca.uk, concern, regard. 

CARE (v. Care, solicitude ). CON- 
CERN (i7. Affair) and REGARD, from 
re .J™ gard or ward , and the German 
mhren to see, signifying to look back 
' v ' , ‘" w ln '*k attentively, are nearly 


allied to each other i* denoting the* 
application of the mind to any object 
Care* a^nthe.ibrmer^articlg Jt is pjther 
coujitedJK^^ 

ployed in the right doing of things ; ye 

e. bestow 

care upoi^.a.tlung : concern and regard 
botinie m the mind, but in the former 
case the feelings as well as the thoughts, 
and in the fatter case the thoughts 
only, have u part, rn^m i* partinn. 
larly a pp lied. .hj.Xhat.\^ck^a^aken&- a 
painful interest in the inind* as. tQ ex- 
press or show a concern for another's 
Tro uT)l es or clisiieS3; regard is applied 
to thaFwIuch one values sufficiently 
to bestow one's thoughts upon it. 

\ If a man can he supposed to make no provision 
!• fur death in war. what can he that state tliut would 
•have awakened him to the care of futurity? Johnson. 

1 I strove a thousand ways to lessen lier care, and 
lven forgot my own pain in a concern for hers. 

* Goldsmith. 

Slander meets no regard from noble minds* 

Only the base believe what the base only utter. 

I)ei.lkr. 

Care and concern are also used to 
denote the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard is only employed fgr the 
action of regarding. The care is that 
which requires care to be bestowed upjn 
it : concern is that in which one is con- 
cerned, or has a share or interest. 

Knglaml and Ireland may flourish together. The* 
world is large enough lor us both. Let it be our 
care nut to make ourselves too little for it. Bitrkk:. 

Our country’s welfare is our first concern, IIavard. - 

CAKE, CHARGE, MANAGEMENT. 

CARE (17. Care , solicitude ). — 
CHARGE, in French charge a bur- 
den, in Armoric and Brctan carg, is 
probably connected with cargo and 
carry . It is figuratively emploved in tho 
sense of a burden. MAN AGE M ENT, 
in French menagemmt, from menage r 
and mener to lead, and the Latin manus 
a hand, signifies direction. 

Care will include both charge and 
management ; but, in the strict sense, 
it comprehends personal labour : charge 
involves responsibility : management 
includes regulation and order. A gar- 
dener has the care of a garden ; a nurse 
has the charge of children ; a steward 
lms the management of a farm : we must 
always act iu order to take care ; wo 
must look in order to take charge ; we 
must always think in order to manage. 
Care is employed generally in all 
matters, high and low, which require 
mentaL application or, active exertion* 
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• charge in matters of trust and confi- 
dence ; management in matters of busi- 
ness and experience : the servant has 
the care of the cattle ; an instructor has 
the charge of youth ; a clerk has the 
management of a business. 

Care's a fathers right— a pleasing light. 

In which he labours with a honie-lelt joy. Shirley. 

I can never believe that the repugnai ce with 
which Tiberius took the charge of the government 
upon him was wholly feigned. Cumberland. 

The woman, lo whom her husband left the whole 
management of her loggings, and who persisted in 
her purpose, soon fouud an opportunity to put it 
into execution. IIawksswor’ih. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIOUS, PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL, or full of care, that is 
having care, is the general term. 
CAUTIOUS, that is having caution , 
and PROVIDENT, that is literally 
foreseeing, are modes of the careful. 
To be cautious is to be careful in 
guarding against danger; to be pro- 
vident is to be careful in preventing 
straits and difficulties. One is careful 
either in doing or in omitting to do: 
one is cautious in abstaining from doing, 
as to he careful in writing, or in the 
disposition of things ; to be cautious not 
to offend, not to say anything. 

The churchman, when he rehearses it, may very 
justly say. This formulary of Athunuaius so exactly 
expresses what I think of the Trinity, that 1 wil- 
lingly adopt it as to me a proper declaration of my 
Christum faith ; that faith by which I hope to live, if 
I be but careful to keep it w hole and undo filed. 

Nakf.8. 

Those in authority should be very cautious how 
they give in to such schemes as, under the plausible 
pretence of pruning our vine, and reforming things 
in their own nature indifferent and alterable, would 
by degrees overturn our whole establishment. 

Randolph. 

When the terms careful and cautious 
are applied to what is to be avoided, the 
former is used in ordinary cases, where 
the difficulty of avoiding the otil is not 
great; the latter on extraordinary occa- 
sions, where the danger of falling into 
the evil is great. 

We must be careful , since we are railed by the 
name of Christ, that we do not profane that holy 
name. c Combxr. 

So ctiutious do the compilers of our Liturgy appear 
to have been of adopting anything on false grounds, 
that it i the Athanasian Creed) is only admitted as 
what uncommonly called the Creed of St. Athaua- 
•ta*-” Nares, 

The term cartful is applied for the 
most part to present matters, but provi- 
dent only to that which is future. One 
\*{Bavqful of his money, or his books, 
mt provident towards a time of need. 


If writings are thus durable, und may pass from 
age to age throughout the whole course of time, ho* 
carefitl should an author be of not committing any 
thing to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison 
the minds of nton with vice and error! Addison, 

That sense (common sense), like a wise architect, 
hath built up the fabric of states, but, like a. prove lent 
proprietor, to preserve? the structure from profana- 
tion and ruin, hath solemnly and for ever conse- 
crated the commonwealth, and all that officiate in it, 

Burke. 

These words are all employed to 
denote a habit of the mind or a cha- 
racteristic of the person with a similar 
distinction, except that caution , being 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- 
comes excessive if it be always employed, 
whether it be necessary or not. 

There’s not that work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art. 

How strong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 

But falls in time to ruin. Shakm>mi«. 

The strong report of Arthur's death has worse 
Effect on them than on the common sort : 

The vulgar only shake their cautious heads, 

Or whisper in the ear, wisely suspicious. Ciimkk. 

Blest above men if lie perceives and feels 

The blessings he is heir to: lie 1 to whom 

Ilis provident forefathers have liequcnthod 

In tliis lair district of their native isle 

A free inheritance. Cumberland. 

TO CARESS, FONDLE. 

Both these terms mark a species ol 
endearment. CARESS, like cherish, 
and the French cherir and cher, comes 
from the Latin cants dear, signilNiiij: 
the expression of u tender sentiment. 
FONDLE, from fond , is a frequen- 
tative verb, signifying to become fund 
of, or express one*s fondness for. 

We caress bywords or actions; vo 
fondle by actions only : caresses are m-t 
always unsuitable ; but fondling, which 
is the extreme of caressing , is not less 
unfit for the one who receives than fur 
the one who gives : animals caress each 
other, as the natural mode of indicating 
their affection ; fondling , which is the 
expression of perverted feeling, is pecu- 
liar to human beings, who alone ubu-c 
the faculties with which they are 
endowed. 

He, she know, would intermix 
Grateful digressions and some high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. Milto* 

He strok’d her check to still her fear. 

And talk’d of sins en cavalier ; 

Each lime enjoin'd her penance mild, 

And fondled on her like a child. ° AY ' 

CARNAGE, SLAUGHTER, MASSACHft 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE, from the Latin caro, 
nis, flesh, implies properly a collect^ 
of dead flesh : that is. the w»dn | ’" 1,r 
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the state of dead flesh. SLAUGHTER, 
from slat/, is the act of taking away life. 
MASSACRE, in French massacre , 
comes from the Latin mactare to kill 
for sacrifice. BUTCHERY,, from to 
butcher , signifies the act of butchering : 
in French boucherie % from bnuche the 
mouth, it signifies the killing for food. 

Carnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made ; it may be said cither of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former : slaughter respects the act 
of taking away life, and the circum- 
stances of the agent : mussacre and 
butchery respect the circumstances of 
the objects who are the sufferers of the 
action; the latter three arc said of 
human beings only. Carnage is the 
consequence of any impetuous attack 
from a powerful enemy ; soldiers who 
j>et into a besieged town, or a wolf that 
breaks into a shoepfold, commonly make 
a dreadful carnage: slaughter is the 
consequence of warfare ; in battles the 
slaughter will he very considerable 
where both parties defend themselves' 
pertinaciously : a massacre is the con- 
sequence of secret and personal resent- 
ment between bodies of people ; it is 
always a stain upon the nation by 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
effected without a violent breach of 
confidence, and a direct act of treachery ; 
of this description was the massacre 
of the Danes by the original Britons: 
butchery is the general accompaniment 
of a massacre ; defenceless women and 
children are commonly butchered by the 
savage furies who are most active in 
this work of blood. 

TIu* mnuttfe Juno from the skies snrveyM, 

And, lunch'd with grief, bespoke the blue-oy’d maid. 

l’Ol'E. 

Vut, yet a little, and destructive slaughter 

'shall rage around, and mar this liuuuteous prospect. 

. lloWK. 

• J ir groaning country bled at every vein 
v »hcu murders, rapes, and massacres prevail’d. 

ltoWK. 

bet us be sacrilicers, but not butchers, 

SlUKSl»Kj|E. 

CARRIAGE, GAIT, WALK. ~ 

CARRIAGE, from the verb to carry 
(fl. To bear , carry), signifies the act of 
carrying in general, but hero that of 
carrying the body. GAIT, from go, 
signifies the manner of going, W ALK 
signifies the manner of walking. 

Carriage is here the most general 
term ; it respects the manner of carry- 


ing the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest : gait is the mode of • 
carrying the limbs and body whenever 
we move : walk is the manner of carry- 
ing the body when we move forward to 
walk. A person’s carriage is some- 
what natural to him ; it is often an 
indication of character, hut admits of 
great change by education ; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by his 
carriage : gait is artificial ; we may 
contract a certain gait by habit ; the 
gait is therefore often taken for a bad 
habit of going, as when a person has a 
limping gait , or an unsteady gait : walk 
is less definite than either, as it is 
applicable to the ordinary movements 
of men ; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent icalk ; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have ; it is the great art of the 
dancing-master to give a good walk . 

Upon her nearer appro »ch to Hercules she stepped 
before the other Indy, who came forward with a re- 
gular composed mrriage. -Aiwison. 

Lifeless her unit, and slow, with seeming pain, 

Slus drugg’d her loit’ring limbs along tlic plain. 

Shenstone. 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown. 

And by her graceful walk the* queen of lose is 
known. Dkydkn. 


CASE, CAUSE. 

CASE, in Latin casus , from cado to 
fall, chance, happen, signifies the thing 
falling out. CAUSE, in French cause , 
Latin causa , is probably changed from 
case , and the Latin casus. 

The case is matter of fact ; the cause 
is matter of question : a case involves 
circumstances and consequences ; a 
cause involves reasons and arguments: 
a case is something to be learned; a 
cause is something to be decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended : a cause may include 
cases , but not vice versa : in all causes 
that are to be tried, there are many 
legal cases that must be cited : whoever 
is interested in the cause of humanity 
will not be ligedless of those cases of 
distress which are perpetually present- 
ing themselves. 

There is n double praise due to virtue when it U 
lodged iu a \>ody that seems to have been prepared 
for the reoi'ptiou of vice: in many such case* the 
soul and body do uot seem to be fellows. Addison. 

I Wits myself an advocate so long, that I never 
mind what advocates say* but what they piove, and 
I can only exuroiue proofs in causes brought before 
me. Sih W Jones. 
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TO CAST, THROW, HURL. 

CAST, in Danish kaste, Arraoric 
capz to throw, Welsh kothi to throw. 
THROW, in Saxon thrawan , is most 
probably a variation of thrust , in Latin 
trudo, Chaldee terad to thrust repeat- 
edly. HURL, like the word whirl , 
comes from the Saxon hirfiven , hiveor - 
fian, German, &c. wirbel, Teutonic 
wired i Danish hvirvel , hvirvlcr , Latin 
tvr/o, gyro, which are all derived from 
the Hebrew orgal round, signifying to 
turn round. 

These terms all express the idea of 
sending one object from another. To 
cast is often a negative act, to throw is 
uUuys positive. We cast off clothes by 
simply ceasing to wear them, but wo 
throw off clothes by removing them 
from the person with an actual effort. 
Hem e the word cast is most aptly ap- 
plied when the manner of the action is 
left undefined, and the word throw 
when it is intended to be expressly 
defined ; as to cast anchor, which may 
either be done by simply letting it 
down, or by sending it forth from one 
with force : so to cast seed into the 
ground* may be simply to let it lull in, 
or to cast anything into a box ; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

They cast (lie luls into the urn, tun!, having niaae 
feuppiicmiou to the gods to lined them, th**y drew 
them out. PuTti.R, 

While thro’ the ncighh’iins fields the Bower stalks 
With uitMsur'ii step, uml lii.er.il throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the giound, Thomson. 

For the same reason casting is applied 
to what is done by a process of nature, 
as animals cast their young, or cast their 
coats, or to what is acted on by uncon- 
scious agents : as a ship or a person is 
cast on a shore. 

For, ere the beech and elm have caU their leaf 
Deciduous, when now November dark 
Cheeks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Expos'd to his cold breath, the tusk begins. 

Comte h. 

Throwing is not merely an act of 
direct purpose, but frequently of a vio- 
lent or offensive purpose ; as to throw 
stones or dust at a person, to throw down 
the gauntlet. 

O war, thou sou of hell 1 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 

Hot coals or vengeance 1 Shaksekarb. 

So to cast a glance may be simply 
to direct the ©ye to an object, but to 


CAST. 

throw an angry look is the result of 
anger. 

As far as I could cast my oyes 

Upon the sea, something methouglit did ii«o 

Like bluish mists. Dkydi.n, 

IIow fur the little candle throws his beam si 
So shines a good deed in u naughty world. 

Shakspeaiie. 

The word cast, from the generality of 
its meaning, is properly employed in the 
higher style of writing, and in reference 
to higher subjects : when throw is used 
in respect to any but familiar subjects, it 
is taken figuratively ; as to throw a veil 
over a matter, to throw light upon a 
subject. 

1 lapuy the* mortal who has traced effects * 

To their first cause, cast fe.ir beneath bis feet. 

And death, and roaring belt's voracious lives. 

Co WT i K, A ¥i K a V l i:o i r.. 

Of towering talents and terrestrial aims 
Methinks 1 see, as thrown from her lii^h sphere, 

The glorious fragments of a soul inuum tab Yotwo, 

When applied to similar objects, they 
preserve the same distinction ; throwing 
requires a greater effort or more violence 
than casting , as to cast away prejudices, 
to throw oil habits, &e. 

You see, sir, that, in this enlightened ago, I nin 
bold cuougli to confess that, instead of tu&tiny n\\.r. 
ali our oid piejudice.s, we chcii&h thrill to a \nj 
considerable degree. Memo-'. 

We should uncover our nakedness by throwi/>y oil 
that Christian religion which has hitheito been o i 
boast uml com foil. Jimm . 

To hurl is a violent species of throw- 
ing , employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the 
vehemence of the agent : 

And oit the swain 

On some, impatient, seizing, hurts them in. 

ThoMm-.V. 

but still ofteniu' the magnitude of the 
object, or the extremity of the occasion. 
The giants, who made war against 
heaven, are feigned to have been hurled 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter down id 
the earth. 

Wreath my head 

With (laming meteors, load my nuns with thumh’O 
Which, as 1 nimbly cut my cloudy way. 

I'll hurl on this ungrateful ninth. Taik. 

CAST, TURN, DESCRIPTION. 

CAST, from the verb to cast (v. To 
cast), signifies that which is cast, awl 
here, by an extension o' the sense, the 
form in which it is cast. TURN. fr° nl 
tiie verb to turn, signifies also the act 
of turning , or the manner of being 
turned . DESCRIPTION signifies the 
act of describing , or the thing which i? 
to be described . 
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Wliat is cast ia^a^gcj^I ; what turns 

fonpi gii ag ent : ths.,.UUlei', 

The subject iUcli: hence cast, as appli- 
cable to persons, respects that which 
they are made by circumstances ; turn 
that which they are by themselves : 
tliljj XhfiXOJIXft Jeliffimiff casts. in. ludhi- 
that is, men in a ccrtairji, fyi;m of 


... . . ip t 

tu-Litcr ^inbuld as resp ects th^ i y thj lik ing 
and_actirm : so "m lik e manner men of 
a “jarTTcyihtf , , turjii IJSTT^* as respects 
tJu&uiwUuatwus.and tastes. 


I Mv niiml is of such a particular cast, that the fall- 
iu^r til' ii shower or rain, or the whistling of the wind 
at Mich a time (the night season), is apt to fill my 
thoughts with something awful and solemn. 

' ‘ Addison. 


{ There is a very odd turn of thought required for 
'this sort of writing (the fairy w.iy of wiiting, as 
■Dryiten calls it); nud it is impossible for a poet to 
succeed in it who Ins not a particular cast of fancy. 

AdDIc-ON. 


The cast is that which marks a man 
to others ; the turn is that which may 
1)0 known only to a man’s self ; the de- 
scription is that by which lie is described 
or made known to others. 


Christian statesmen think that those do not believe 
Christianity w ho do not cute it should he preached- 
to the poor. Hut, as they know that charity » not* 
mu lined to any description, they are nut deprived 
of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
lioyjcs of the miserable great. Huukk. 


CAUSE, REASON, MOTIVE. 

CAUSE (v. Case) is supposed to sig- 
nify originally the same as case; it 
means however now, by distinction, the 
ease or thing happening before another 
as its cause . REASON, ill French 
raison , Latin rut if), from rat us, parti- 
ciple of rear to think, signifies the thing 
thought, estimated, or valued in the 
mind. MOTIVE, ill French motif, 
from the Latin mutus , participle of 
mvveo to move, signifies the thing that 
brings into action. 

Cause respects the order and con* 
nexion of things ; reason the move- 
ments and operations of the mind ; mo- 
tives the movements of the mind and 
hotly. Cause is properly the generic 
term; reason and motive are specific: 
every reason or motive is a cause, hut 
every cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; 
r( 'ason and motive of rational agents : 
whatever happens in the world happens 
from some cause mediate or immediate ; 
the primary or first cause of all is God : 


whatever opinions men hold, they ought 
to be able to assign a substantial reason , 
for them ; and for whatever they do, they 
ought to have a sufficient motive. 

Thu wise and learned among the very heathen 
themselves have all acknowledged Rome flrat cause, 
whereupon originally the being of all things de- 
pends th; neither have they otherwise spoken of that 
cause than ns an agent which, knowing what and 
why it worketh, observeth in working an exact law. 

Hookeb. 

If we commemorate any mystery of our redemption 
or article of our faith, we ought to confirm our belief 
of it by considering all those reasons upon which it 
is built. Nelson. 

As the cause gives birth to the effect, 
so does the reason give birth to the con- 
clusion, and the motive gives birth to 
the action. Between cause and effect 
there is a necessary connexion : what- 
ever in the natural world is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an ade- 
quate cause; hut in the moral world 
there is not a necessary connexion 
between reasons and their results, or 
motives and their actions ; the state of 
the agent's mind is not always such as 
to be acted upon according to the nature 
of things : every adequate reason will 
not he followed by its natural conclu- 
sion, for every man will not believe who 
has reasons to believe, nor yield to the 
reasons that would leadto a right belief ; 
and every motive will not be accom- 
panied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive 
lor acting, nor act in the manner in 
which his motives ought to dictate. 

Cut olT the causes, and the effects will cease. 

And all the moving madness fall to peace. Dhydkn. 

(■cud re isans must of force give way to better. 

SU.VKRfXAttr. 

Every principle that is a motive to good petious 
ought to be ciieoiuagcd. Addi>on. 

TO CAUSE, OCCASION, CREATE. 

To CAUSE, from the substantive 
cause (v. Case), naturally signifies to bo 
the cause of. OCCASION, from the 
noun occasion, signifies to be the occa- 
sion of. CREATE, in Latin creatus, 
participle of creo , comes from the Greek 
Kpua to command, and tcepaipw to per- 
form. 

What is dhused seems to follow natu- 
rally ; what is occasioned follows inci- 
dentally, or what occasions may be inci- 
dental, but necessary : what is created 
receives its existence arbitrarily. A 
wound causes pain ; accidents occasion 
delay ; busy-bodies create mischief. 
The misfortunes of c hildren cause great 
affiiction to their parents ; business 
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occasions a person's late attendance at 
4a place; disputes and misunderstand- 
ings create animosity and ill ^lh The 
cause of a person’s misfortunes may 
often be traced to his own misconduct: 
the improper behaviour of one person 
may occasion another to ask for an ex- 
planation : jealousies are created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
reserve and distance. 

Scarce! v an ill to human life belongs 
lint what our follies cause , or mutual wrongs. 

JXNYVS. 

Often have the terrors of conscience occasioned 
in ward paroxysms, or violent agitations oftthe mind. 

Bunt. 

As long us the powers or abilities which are as- 
cribed to others are exerted in a sphere of action re- 
mote fimn ours, and not brought into competition 
with talents of the same kind to which we have pre- 
tensions, they create no jealousy. Blair. 

CAUTIOUS, WARY, CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS (?*. Careful ), and 
WARY, from beware , have both the 
original meaning of guarding against : 
CIRCUMSPECT, from circuvnpicio 
to look about, signifies literally looking 
on all sides. The idea of using great 
care for the preventing of evil is common 
to these terms, but they vary in the 
degree and object of the care. Cautious 
expresses less thhn wary ; we must be 
cautious on all occasions where there is 
danger, but we must be wary where 
there is great danger. A tradesman 
must be cautious in his dealings with 
all men, but he must be wary when he 
has to deal with designing men. 

Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year, 

Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts. 

Thomson, 

Let not that vary caution, which is the fruit of 
cx|M.‘rieiice, degenerate into craft. Blair. 

Cautious and wary are used in re- 
ference to practical matters, or the 
common matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer- 
cised than the mind : circumspect is 
used in reference to matters of theory or 
contemplation, when the mind is prin- 
cipally employed. A traveller must be 
cautvtus in passing along a road that is 
not familiar to him ; he must be wary 
in passing over slippery anil dangerous 
places. A man must be circumspect 
when he transacts business of particular 
importance and delicacy. Hence it is 
that cautious and wary may be said of 
the brute creation ; circumspect only of 
rational beings. 

step lie bearer drew, 

By me thick shade conceal'd from view. Gay. 


’Tig not from cocks thy fate I dread, 

But let thy ervepwury trend 

Avoid yon well. Cay. 

No pious man can be so circumspect in the care 
of his conscience as the covetous man is in that of 
his pocket. . Steele 

TO CEASE, LEAVE OFF, DISCON- 
TINUE. 

CEASE, in French cesser , Latin 
ccsso, from cessi , perfect of cedo to yield, 
signifies to give up, or put an end to. 
LEAVE is in Saxon heft fan to remain, 
in Swedish lifwa, low German leven, 
with which the Latin linquo , liqui, 
Greek \urro> to leave, are connected. 
DISCONTINUE, with the privative 
dis , expresses the opposite of continue. 

To cease is neuter ; to have off and 
discontinue are active : \vc cease from 
doing a thing ; we leave off or discon- 
tinue a thing. Cease is used either for 
particular actions or general habits: 
leave off more usually and properly lor 
particular actions ; discontinue for ge- 
neral habits. A restless spoiled child 
never ceases crying until it has obtained 
what it wants ; it is a mark of impa- 
tience not to cease lamenting when one 
is in pain. A labourer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A delicate 
person discontinues his visits when they 
are found not to be agreeable. It 
should be our first endeavour to cease 
to do evil. It is never good to leave off 
working while there is anything to do, 
and time to do it in. The discontinu- 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. % 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 
diminution of his fame, whether ho continues nr 
ceases to write. Johnson. 

As harsh and irregular sound is not harmony, s.i 
neither is bunging a cu>hi< ti oratory; lln-reiure, m 
my humble opinion, a certain divine of the first onlei 
would do w'cll to leave this <>Jf\ Swift. 

I would cheerfully have borne the whole expense 
of it, if my private establishment of native readers 
and writers, which I cannot with convenience dis- 
continue at present, did not require more than half 
of the monthly expense which the completion of a 
Digest would in my opinion demand. 

Sm W. Jones. 

TO CELEBRATE, COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE, in Latin celebralus, 
participle of celebro , from Celebris , sig 
nifies to make celebrated. COMME- 
MORATE, in Latin oommemoratus » 
participle of commemoro , compounded 
of com or cum and memoro to keep in 
mind, signifies to keep in the memory 
of a number. 
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Commemorate is a species of cele- 
brating ; we always commemorate when 
we celebrate , but not vice versa . Every 
tiling is celebrated which is distin- 
guished by any marks of attention, 
without regard to the time of the event, 
whether present or past ; but nothing 
is commemorated but what has been 
past. A marriage or a birthday is 
celebrated ; the anniversary of any na- 
tional event is commemorated . Cele- 
brating is not limited to any species of 
events or circumstances ; whatever in- 
terests any number of persons is cele- 
brated : commemorating is confined to 
whatever is thought of sufficient im- 
portance to be borne in mind, whether 
of a public or private nature. The 
election of a favourite member is cele- 
brated by those who have contributed 
to his success : a remarkable preserva- 
tion, whether national or individual, 
sometimes demands some signal act of 
commemoration. 

Tlu* Olympian games were celebrated once in five 
years. Potter. 

These great works she was not backward to com- 
memorate. Most of her erections bore, mutntis mu- 
tandis, the same inscription ; and perhaps there is no 
Kngliah title s > frequently mid so copiously refolded 
in btum: and nimble as the Countess of Pembroke. 

Whitaker. 


Celebrating is a festive as well as 
social act ; it may be sometimes serious, 
but it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gaiety and mirth: commemo- 
rating is a solemn act ; it may be some- 
times festive and social, but it is always 
mingled with what is serious, and may 
be altogether solitary ; it is suited to 
the occasion, and calculated to revive in 
the mind suitable impressions of what 
is past. The birth-day of our sovereign 
is always celebrated by his people with 
such marks of honour and congratula- 
tion as are duo from subjects to a 
prince: the providential escape of our 
nation from destruction by the Gun- 
powder Plot is annually commemorated 
l, y a public act of devotion, as also by 
popular demonstrations of joy. The 
Jews celebrate their feast of the Pass- 
over: as Christ bins, we commemorate 
the sufferings and death of our Saviour, 
hy partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 


It nuhid nt the crowing of the cock ; 

\V c \ er that suncon comes, 

Shakspeare. 


JTym gh the virtu, of tho legal ucriace »•». 


Christ’s death should be commemorated by our Chris- 
tian sacrifice, as there was that 11 should be for? 
shown and typified by the legal, about the time this* 
it happened. B*veri»gr 

CELESTIAL, HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL and HEAVENLV 
derive their difference in signification 
from their different origin: they both 
literally imply belonging to heaven; 
but the former, from the Latin cesium, 
signifies belonging to the heaven of 
heathens ; the latter, which lias its 
origin among believers in the true God, 
has acquired a superior sense, in regard 
to heaven as the habitation of the Al- 
mighty. This distinction is pretty faith- 
fully observed in their application : ce- 
lestial is applied mostly in the natural 
sense of the heavens ; heavenly is 
employed more commonly in a spiritual 
sense. Hence we speak of the celestial 
globe as distinguished from the terres- 
trial ; of the celestial bodies ; of Olympus, 
as the celestial abode of Jupiter; of the 
celestial deities. 

Twice warn’d by the celestial messenger. 

The pious prince aiusc. with hasty- four. Drydbk. 

Unhappy son! (fair Thetis thus replies, % 

While tears celestial trickle from her eyes). Pope. 

But, on the other hand, of th c heavenly 
habitation, of heavenly joys or bliss, of 
heavenly spirits, and the like. 

11 lit now he seiz’d llriseis’ hcan'nly charms. 

And of ray valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pui'K. 
Thus having said, the hero bound his brows 
With leafy branches, then perform'd his vows ; 
Adoring first the genius of the place. 

Then Earth, the mother of the heavenly race. 

Dry nr. x. 

TO CENSURE, ANIMADVERT 
CRITICISE. 

CENSURE, v . To accuse . ANI- 
M A D V E RT, v. A nimadversion , CRI 
TICISE, v. Animadversion . 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or criticise; one may al 
ways censure when one animadverts or 
criticises. To censure and animadvert 
are both personal, the one direct, the 
other indirect ; criticism is directed to 
things, and no^ to persons only. Cen- 
suring consists in finding some fault, 
real or supposed : it refers mostly to the 
conduct of individuals. Animadvert 
consists in suggesting some error or 
impropriety ; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute ; criticism con- 
sists in minutely examining the intrinsic 
characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole 
collectively : it refers to matters of 
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science and learning. To censure re- 
quires no moro than simple assertion ; 
its justice or propriety often rests on the 
authority of the individual: animad- 
versions require to be accompanied with 
reasons ; those who animadvert on the 
proceedings or opinions of ot hers m u s t 
state some grounds for their objections. 
Criticism is altogether argumentative 
and illustrative; it takes nothing for 
granted, it analyzes and decomposes, it 
compares and combines, it asserts and 
supports the assertions. The office of 
the censurer is the easiest and least 
honourable of the three ; it may he 
assumed by ignorance and imperti- 
nence, it may be performed for the pur- 
pose of indulging an angry or imperious 
temper. The task of animadverting is 
delicate ; it may be resorted to for the 
indulgence of an overweening self- con- 
ceit. The office of a critic is both 
arduous and honourable ; it cannot be 
filled by any one incompetent for the 
charge without exposing his arrogance 
and folly to merited contempt. 

Many an author lias born dejected at the censure 
of one whom lie has looked upon us an idiot. 

® Addison. 

I wish. Sir, you would do us the favour to an:- 
madnrti frequently upon the false taste the town is 
in, with relation to the plays as well as ope i as. 

Sykflk. 

It is ridiculous for any man to critn ise on the 
works of another who has not distinguished himself 
by his ow n performances. Addison. 

TO CENSURE, CARP, CAVIL. 

CENSURE, v. To accuse. CARP, 
in Latin carpo , signifies to pluck. 
CAVIL, in French cavil ter , Latin ca- 
vil tor, from cavilla a taunt, and cavus 
hollow, signifies to be unsound or un- 
substantial in speech. 

To censure respects positive errors ; 
to carp and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary: the former is 
employed for errors in persons ; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them ; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censura- 
ble . Carping and cavilling are re- 
sorted to only to indulge ill- nature or 
self-conceit : whoever owes another a 
grudge will be most disposed to carp at 
all he does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be apt 
to cavil when they are at a loss for fair 
argument^pjrty politicians carp at the 


measures of administration ; infidel' 
cavil at the evidences of Christianity, 
because they are determined to dis- 
believe. 

From a consciousness of his own integrity, a man 
nssumes force enough to despise the little censures of 
ignorance uud malice. Budoki.t.. 

It is always thus with pedants; they will ever bo 
carping if a gentleman or men of honour puts pen 
to paper. Sjkixk. 

F.nvy and cavil arc the uutural fruits of laziness 
nnd ignorance, which was probably the reason that 
in the heathen mythology Mom us is said to bo the 
son of Nox uud Somnus, of darkness and sleep. 

Addison. 

CERTAIN, SURE, SECURE. 

CERTAIN, in French certain , Latin 
cert US) comes from cerrto to perceive, 
because what wo see or perceive is sup- 
posed to be put beyond doubt. SURE 
and SECURE are variations of the 
same word, in French sier , German 
sicker , low German acker, &c., Latin 
sec urns ; this is compounded of sc {sine) 
apart, and cur a, signifying without cure, 
requiring no care. 

Certain and sure have regard to a 
person’s convictions; secure to his in- 
terests or condition : one is certain from 
actual knowledge or from a belief in 
others ; one is sure from a reliance upon 
others ; one is secure when free IVom 
danger. We can be certain of nothing 
future but death ; wo may be sure that 
God will fulfil his promises in his own 
way; we may be secure against any 
loss or mischief if we use proper pre- 
cautions. 

He wrote lliem with the certainty of their heimr 
opposed, sifted, examined, aud reviled, (ioi.nfwnt. 

It is very cerhvn that a man of sound reason ran- 
not forbear closing with religion upon an impartial 
examination of it. Awuson. 

When these everlasting doors nve thrown open, \u* 
may be sure that the pleasiucs and beaulit** of llii* 
place will infinitely transcend our present hopes and 
expectations, aud that the glorious appearance of 
the throne offiod w-ill rise infinitely beyond whatever 
we arc ulile to conceive of it. * Addison 

l look upon our situation as perfectly secure; they 
pay us great respect, and take the utmost pa ins that 
we shall not be imposed upon. Bkydonk. 

In respect to tilings the distinction is 
similar : facts, principles, and rules are 
certain , which are certainly known and 
admitted ; rules, methods, guides, 
are sure , which guard against error an<* 
may he depended upon ; a place may 
bo secure which serves to secure or pre- 
serve with certainty from mischief or 
danger. 

I f the barriers of law should be broken down ujw" 
ulcus of convenience, even of public convenience, 
shall no longer have nny thing certain 
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Although there is nothing more lovely than virtue, 
ami the practice of it ie the surest way to solid hap- 
piness, even m this life; yet titles, estates, and fan- 
tastical pleasures, are more ardently sought after by 
most men than the natural gratiAcations of a reason- 
able miud. Addison. 

An honourable and fair profit is the best security 
against avarice and rapacity. Buhkk. 


CESSATION, STOP, REST, 
INTERMISSION. 


CESSATION, from the verb to cease, 
marks the % condition of leaving off. 
STOP, from to stop, marks that of 
being stopped or prevented from going 
on. REST, from to rest, marks the 
btate of being quiet : and INTER- 
MISSION, from intermit , marks that 
ol‘ ceasing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things ; 
whatever does not go on has ceased ; 
things cease of themselves : stop respects 
some external action or iniiuence ; no- 
thing stops but what is supposed to bo 
st pped or hindered by another: rest is 
asj ccies of cessation that regards labour 
or exertion ; whatever does not move or 
exert itself is at. rest : intermission is a 
species of cessation only for a time or at 
certain intervals. That which ceases 
or stops is supposed to be at an end; 
rest or intermission supposes a renewal. 
A cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable : to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the mo at dillicult and 
dangerous of all undertakings * rest 
after fatigue is indispensable, for labour 
without in term iss ion exhausts the frame. 
The rain ceases, a person or a ball stops 
running, the labourer rests from his 
toil, a fever is intermittent. There is 
nothing in the world which does not 
cease to exist at one period or another : 
death slops every one sooner or later in 
his career: whoever is vexed with the 
cures of getting riches will find no rest 
for his mind or body ; he will labour 
without intermission oftentimes only to 
heap troubles on himself. 

Who then would court the pomp of guilty pow or, 

W hen thw mind sickens at the weary show, 

\v» ^‘ cs to tom P°> ttI 'y death fur case? 

" ll,?u half our life's cessation of our being. Stfki.k. 

In all those motions anti operations which are in- 
cessantly going on throughout nature there is no 
Hup nor interruption. 111 . aim. 

refreshing rest and peaceful night are the 
hUmr* lim oul y VV ^ M> M®* down weary with honest 


tv.5L holher th ?« tlme of Permission is spent in c 
* n *>Ntude, in necessary business or ii 

- 11,0 understanding k equally 

- "dieted from the abject of Inquiry. John 


CHAIN, FETTER, BAND, SHACKLE. , 

CHAIN, in French chatne, Latin ca 
tena , probably contracted from captena 
and capio, signifies that which takes or 
holds. FETTER, in German fessel , 
comes from fassen to lay hold of. 
BAND, from bind , signifies that which 
binds. SHACKLE, in Saxon scacul, 
signifies that which makes a creature 
shake or move irregularly by confining 
the legs. 

All these terms designate tlie instru- 
ment by which animals or men are con- 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite ; 
all the rest are species of chains : but 
there are many chains which do net 
come under the other names ; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make ; it is made 
generally of iron rings, but of different 
sizes and shapes : fetters are larger, 
they consist of many stout chains: 
bands are in general any thing which 
confines the body or the limbs; they 
may be either chains or even cords: 
shackle is that species of chain which 
goes on the legs to confine them ; male- 
factors of the worst order have fetters 
on different parts of their bodies, and 
shackles on ilieir legs. 

These terms may all be used figura- 
tively. The substantix e chain is applied 
generally to whatever coniines like a 
chain, and the verb to chain signifies to 
confine as with a chain : thus the mmd 
is chained to rules, according to the 
opinions of the free thinkers, when men 
adhere strictly to rule and order: the 
noun fetter is seldom used except in the 
proper sense, but the verb to fetter sig- 
nifies to control or prevent the proper 
exercise of the mind, as to be festered 
by systems. Band in the figurative 
sense is applied, particularly in poetry, 
to every thing which is supposed to 
serve the purpose of a band ; thus love 
is said to have its silken bands. Shackle , 
whether as a substantive or a verb, 
retains the idea of impeding the pro- 
gress of a person, not in his body only, 
but also in liis mind and in his moral 
conduct ; thus a man who commences 
life with a borrowed capital is shackled 
in his commercial concerns by the 
interest ho has to pay, and the obliga- 
tions he has to discharge. 

Almighty wisdom never acts in vain, 

Nor shall the soul, on which it has bestow’d 
Such powers, e’er jwrlsli like an earthly clod: 

Hut purg'd at length from foul corruption's stain. 
Frefd from her prison, and unbound her chain, 

She shall her native strength and native skies regain. 
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Legislatures have no rules to bind them but the 
£reat principles of justice and equity. Those they 
are bound to obey and follow ; ana rather to enlarge 
and enlighten law by the liberality of legislative rea- 
son, than to fetter their higher capacity by the nar- 
row constructions of subordinate artificial justice. 

13i;rke. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Dry den. 

It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth nnd 
life to the perform unco. But a servant commonly is 
less free in mind than condition; his very will 
seems to be in bonds and shackles . South. 

CHANCE, FORTUNE, FATE. 

CHANCE ( v . Accident) is here con- 
sidered as the cause of what falls out. 
FORTUNE, in French fortune, Latin 
for tuna, from fore chance. FATE, 
in Latin fatum, from fatum participle 
of for to speak or decree, signifies that 
which is decreed, or the power of de- 
creeing. 

These terms have served at all limes 
as cloaks for human ignorance, and 
before mankind were favoured by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance, which has now 
happily vanished. Believers in Divine 
Providence no longer conceive the events 
of the tforld as left to themselves, or as 
under the control of any unintelligent 
or unconscious agent, but ascribe the 
whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is 
clearly to be traced by the intellectual 


choice one way or other ; his fortune 
favours him if without any expcctatioi 
he gets the thing he wishes ; his fait 
wills it if he reaches the desired poini 
contrary to what he intended. Men’* 
success in their undertakings depends 
oftener on chance than on their ability : 
we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we owe to our good fortune ; it is 
the fate of some men to fail in ever}/ 
thing they undertake. When speaking 
of trivial matters, this language is un- 
questionably innocent, and any objec- 
tion to their u§e must spring from an 
over scrupulous conscience. If I suffer 
my horse to direct me in the road I 
take to London, I may fairly attribute 1 
it to chance if I take the right instead 
of the left ; and if in consequence I meet 
with an agreeable companion by the way, 
I shall nut hesitate to call it my good 
fortune ; and if, in spite of any pre- 
vious intention to the contrary, I should 
be led to take the same road repeatedly, 
and as often meet with an agreeable 
companion, I shall immediately say that 
it is my fate to meet with an agreeable 
companion whenever I go to London. 

Some there are who utterly proscribe the nnme of 
chanrc us a word of impious and piuf.ine significa- 
tion : and indeed if it be taken by us ill that sense in 
which it wus used by the heathens, so ns to make 
any thing casual in respect of God himself, tlicir 
exception ought to be admitted. But to sav a thing 
is a chance or casualty us it relates to second causes 
is not profatieiiess, but a great truth. South. 


eye wherever we turn ourselves. In 
conformity, however, to the precon- 
ceived notions attached to these words, 
we now employ them in regard to the 
agency of secondary causes. But how 
far a Christian may use them, without 
disparagement to the majesty of the 
Divine Being, it is not so much my 
business to inquire, as to define their 
ordinary acceptation. In this ordinary 
sense chance is the generic, fortune and 
fate are specific terms : chance applies 
to all things personal or otherwise; 
fortune and fate are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither 
forms, orders nor designs : neither know- 
ledge nor intention is attributed to it ; its 
events are uncertain and* variable : for- 
tune forms plans and designs, but with- 
out choice; we attribute to it an inten- 
tion without discernment ; it is said to 
be blind * fate forms plans and chains 
of causes; intention, knowledge, and 
power, are attributed to it ; its views are 
flgfcd, its results decisive. A 


nq depress object to < 


Chance aids tlicir daring with tmhopM su cross 

Dkydkx. 

We should learn that none but intellectual pos- 
sessions are what we can propeily call our own. All 
things from without are but borrowed. What Fw* 
tunc gives us is not ours, and whatever she gives the 
can take away. St*.ki.k. 

Since fate divides then, since I must lose tliee. 

For pity’s sake, tor love’s, oh I sutler roe, 

Thus luiiguiditng, thus dying, to appioacli thee, 
And sigh my lust adieu upon thy bosom. Thai r. 

CHANCE, PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE, v. Accident , chance. 
PROBABILITY, in French probabi- 
lity , Latin probabilitae , from probubilis 
and probo to prove, signifies the qua- 
lity of being able to be proved or made 
good. 

These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events: 
but the chance is either for or against, 
the probability is always for a thing- 
Chance is but a degree of probability > 
there may in this latter case be a chance 
where there is no probability. A chance 
affords a possibility; many chances^ 
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circumstances, be again ; for that there 
i:t a chance ; what has fallen to one man 
may fall to another; so far he has a 
chance in his favour; but in all the 
chances of life there will bo no proba- 
bility of success, where a man does not 
unite industry with integrity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon; it is a^t to 
produce disappointment: probability 
justifies hope ; it is sanctioned by ex- 
perience. 

Thus equal 'deaths uro dealt with equal chance, 

Uy turns they quit their ground, by turns advance. 

Drydxn. 

“There never appear/* says Swift, ** more than five 
or six men of genius in an uge, but if they were 
united, the world could not stand before them." It is 
h»|>py. therefore, for mankind that of this union 
tliere is no probabili ty. J on n*on. 

CHANCE, HAZARD. 

CHANGE, v. Accident , chance. 
HAZARD comes from the oriental zar 
and tzar, signifying any thing bearing 
an impression, particularly tlic dice used 
in chance games, called by the Italians 
zara , and by the Spaniards azar . 

Hoth these terms are employed to 
mark the course of future events, which 
is not discernible by the human eve. 
With the Deity there is neither chance 
nor hazard; his plans are the result of 
omniscience: but the designs and 
actions of men are all dependent on 
chance or hazard. Chance may be 
favourable or unfavourable, more com- 
monly the former : hazard is always un- 
favourable ; it is projjprly a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of 
gaining or losing : there is a hazard of 
losing. In most speculations the chance 
of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

Agaiiitt ill chances men are ever merry. 

Hut heaviness foreruns llie good event. 

Skaksveark. 

Though wit and learning are certain anil habitual 
perfections of the mind, yet the declaration of them, 
uhicli alone brings the repute, is subject to a thou- 
sand hazards. South. 

TO CHANGE, ALTER, VARY. 

CHANGE, in French changer , is 
probably derived from the middle Latin 
Gambia to exchange , signifying to take 
one thing for another. ALTER, from 
the Latin alter another, signifies to 
make a tiling^ otherwise. VARY, in 
Latin vario to ’make various, comes in 
all probability from varus a spot or 
.speckle, which destroys uniformity of 
Appearance insany surface. 

We change a thing by putting an- 


other in its place ; we alter a thing by 
making it different from what it wks 
before ; we vary it by altering it in dif- 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever wo 
put on others : the tailor alters clothes 
n hich are found not to fijt ; and he varies 
the fashion of making them whenever 
he makes new. A man changes liis 
habits, alters his conduct, and varies* 
his manner of speaking and thinking, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without altering its kind ; 
it is altered without destroying its 
identity; and it is varied without de- 
stroying the similarity. We change 
our habitation, but it still remains a 
habitation ; we alter our house, but it 
still remains the same house ; we vary 
the manner of painting and decoration, 
but it may strongly resemble the man- 
ner in which it has been before ex- 
ecuted. 

The general remedy ut those who arc uneasy with- 
out knowing the cause is duimje of place. 

Johnson. 

All tilings are but a'ier'd, nothing dies: 

And here mid there ill' unbodied spirit flies j 
11 v time, or force, or sickness, d.spossess d. 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or Mast. 

Dkydxn. 

In every woik of the imagination, the disposition 
of parts, tlic insertion of incidents, ami um* of deco- 
rations, may be v tried a thousand ways with equal 
propiietv. Johnson. 

TO CHANGE, EXCHANGE, BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE, v. To change , alter. EX- 
CHANGE is compounded of e or ex 
and change , signifying to change in the 
place of another. BARTER is sup- 
posed to come from the French burnt or, 
a sea term for indemnification, and also 
for circumvention ; hence it has derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 
SUBSTITUTE, in French substiiut, 
Latin subslitutus , from sub aiul statuo , 
signifies to place one thing in the room 
of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is common 
to all these terms, which varies in the 
manner amljthe object. Change is the 
generic, the rest arc specific terms : 
whatever is exchanged \ bartered , or 
substituted , is changed, but not vice 
versd. To change in respect to persons 
is to take one for another, without re- 
gard to whether they are alike or dif- 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers, 
any person may change his servants ; 
to exchange is to take one person in 
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return for another who is in like con- 
aition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. 

* Ah. Sir,” said the dervise, •• a liouso that changes 
its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 
jietuul succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
earavansaiy.” Spectator. 

Remain thou here 

While sense can keep it on ! And sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 
I still do win. Eor my sake v-ear this. 

SUAKSFEAllE. 

In respect to tilings, to change is to 
take any thing new or fresh, whether 
alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed , or books may be changed , or 
things may be changed for others quite 
different; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act cither of discretion or 
necessity. 

1 can add colours to the chameleon. 

Change shapes with 1'ioteus for advantage. 

< Shaksfeare. 

Our English merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. 

Addison. 

To barter is a species of exchanging , 
namely, the giving of any commodity for 
others of the same or a different kind ; 
it is confined properly to wliat passes by 
way of commerce, as, in dealing with 
savages, to barter toys or knives for 
provisions. 

Men must have made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before they acquired the idea of 
property, so as to la; acquainted with the most simple 
of all contracts, that of exchanging by barter one 
rude commodity for another. Robertson. 

To substitute is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any ofiice, as 
to substitute one for another who lias 
been drawn for the militia. 

Bard, But who is it like should lead his forces 
. hither? 

Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland ; 
Against the Welsh himself and Harry Monmouth: 
But. a ho is substituted 'gainst the preach 
I have no certain notice. Shakefear k. 

In the moral application these terras 
bear the same analogy* to each 
other, with this difference, that the 
word barter is taken in a bad sense. A 
person changes his opinions; but a 
proocness to such changes evinces a 
want of firmness in the character. A 
good kifcg at his death exchanges a 


temporal for an eternal crown. Tli 
mercenary trader barters his conscienc 
for paltry pelf. Men of dogmatics 
tempers substitute assertion for proo; 
and abuse for argument. 

Those who beyond sea go will sadly find 
They change tlieir climate ouly, not llibir mind. 

CnttECi! 

If the great end of beiug can bo lost, 

And thus perverted to the worst of crimes. 

Let us sliuke off deprav'd humanity. 

Exchange conditions with the savage brute. 

And lor his blameless instinct barter reason. 

HAVARr 

Let never insulted beauty admit a sccoud time inti 
uer presence the wretch who lias once attempted ti 
ridicule religion, and to substitute other aids t< 
human frailty. IIawkesworth 

CHANGE, VARIATION, VICISSITUDE. 

CHANGE, v . To change , alter, VA- 
RIATION, v. To change , alter . VI- 
CISSITUDE, in French vicissitude 
Latin vicissitudo, from vicissim by turns 
signifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to vicissitude and 
variation , as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or vicissitude is a 
change , but every change is not u 
variation or vicissitude . Change con- 
sists simply in ceasing to be the same: 
variation consists in being di Herein 
at different times ; vicissitude in being 
alternately or reciprocally cli HI* rent and 
the same. All created things me 
liable to change ; old tilings pass away, 
all things bccoinfi new : tjhc humours of 
men, like the elements, are exposed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, are subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes in societies or 
families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Variations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or thermometer. Vicissi- 
tudes of a painful nature are less dan- 
gerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur, By the 
former they are brought to a sense of 
themselves; by the latter they arc 
carried beyond themselves. 

IIow strangely are the opinions of men altered by 
a change in their condition I liwi«' 

One of the company affirmed to as he had actually 
enclosed the liquor, lound in a coquette's heart, in u 
small tube mode after the manner of a weather- 
glass; but tiiAt, instead of acquainting him with 1 ,c 
variations of the atmosphere,* it showed him the 
qualities of those persons who entered the r°° nl 
where it stood. Aw>« ort * 

Vicissitude wheels round the rnrtey crowd; if 
The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-proud. 
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CHANGEABLE, MUTABLE, vlui- 
ABLE, INCONSTANT, FICKLE, vIr- 
SATILE. 

CHANGEABLE, ready to change, 
v. To change, alter. MUTABLE, 
from the Latin muto to change, is the 
same as changeable. VARIABLE, 
liable to vary, v. To change . INCON- 
STANT, compounded of the privative 
in and constant , in Latin constans 
or con and sto to stand together or 
remain the same, signifies not re- 
maining the same for any long conti- 
nuance. FICKLE is most probably 
changed from the Latin facihs easy. 
VERSATILE, in Latin versatilis , from 
ver/o to turn, signifies easy to bo 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things ; mutable is said of things only : 
human beings are changeable, human 
aitairs are mutable. 

1 have no la sto 

Of popular applause, the UoEy piaise * 

Ui' guidy crowd* u* dcingeoblc u. the winds. 

JJhydx.y, 

With respect to the oilier altera Lions which the 
l.mt;uu£u appears to have undergone, we have 
no u oil to inquire minutely how far they have pro- 
ceeded hum the natural mutability of human Hpecch, 
especially anions an unlearned people. Tykwiutt. 

Changeable respects the sentiments 
and opinions of the mind ; variable , the 
slate of the feelings; inconstant , the 
uU'ccliuns ; Jickle, the inclinations and 
attachments; vers (tile, the application 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
older to take up something new ; a 
variable per on likes and dislikes alter- 
nately the same thing ; an inconstant 
person likes nothing long; a Jickle 
person likes many things successively 
or ut the same time ; a versatile person 
has a talent for whatever he likes. 
Changeableuess arises from a want of 
fixed principles; variableness from a 
predominance of humour ; inconstancy 
hum a selfish and unfeeling temper; 
tirfi/eness from a lightness of lmnd ; 
versatility from a llexibility of mind. 
Men are the most changeable and in- 
constant ; women are the most variable 
and Jickle : the former oifend from nil 
indifference for objects in general, or a 
diminished attachment for any object 
111 particular the latter from an ex- 
uf? SsiV °i wurml ^ feeling that is easily 
gassed, and ready to seize new objects, 
l eople who are changeable iu their 
views and plijtns are particularly unfit 
- 1 ho «rny wntnont of a slate ; those who 
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are variable in their humours are un- 
suitable as masters ; people of an incon- 
stant character ought to be shunned as 
lovers ; those of a fickle disposition ought 
not to be chosen as friends. 

Willi God there is no varirtblene s, with man there 
ifl uo Bto^jifity. Hence he i» changeable iu his d*.»- 
Jickle in hia^fnendsliipa, fluctuating in his* 
whole churacte^J^Ei * *, i 

The dew, the blossoms of the tree, ^ aa*+**Gs 

With charms inconstant shine; 

Their charms were Ids, but. Woe to me, 

Thuir constancy was mine. Goldsmith. 

Changeable , variable, inconstant , and 
fickle , as applied to persons, are taken 
in the bad sense; hut versatility is a 
natural gilt, which may be employed 
advantageously. 

Lmil North was a mail of admirable parts: of gc- 
liuiul knuvhU dye, of a vtrtutilv uiuleiblundiiij*, lilted 
for every muI of imsiue»s, of inlhnic nit auu p.ea 
sumry, and of a delightful temper, Dukkk 

CHARACTER, LETTER. 

CHARACTER comes from the 
Greek xapasnuu signifying an impres- 
sion or mark, from x a f jatT< ™ to imprint 
or stamp. LETTER, in French let ire, 
Latin l/tera, is probably contracted from 
legitera , signifying what is legible. 

Charactr r is to letter as the genus to 
the species : every letter is a character ; 
hut every character is not a letter. Cha- 
racter is any written or printed mark 
that serves to designate something; a 
letter is a species of character which is 
the constituent part of a word. {Short- 
hand and hieroglyphics consist of cha- 
racters, but not of letters. - Character is 
employed figuratively, .but letter is not. 
A grateful person has the favours which 
are conferred upon him written in 
indelible characters upon his heart. 

A disdainful, a subtle, nud a suspicious temper, is 
displayed lUrtkaraciers that are almost universally 
uuUersiooils 11 AWKtswouiH. 

CHARACTER, REPUTATION. 

From the natural sense of a stamp or 
mark, CHARACTER {v. Character , 
letter) is figuratively employed for the 
moral mark which distinguishes one 
man from another. REFUTATION, 
from the French rdputer, Latin reput o 
to think, signifies what is thought of a 
person. 

Character lies in the man ; it is the 
mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions : reputation depends upon 
others; it is what they think of him* 
A character is given particularly : a 
reputation is formed generally. Indi- 
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viduals give a character of another from 
personal knowledge : public opinion con- 
stitutes the reputation. Character has 
always some foundation ; it is a positive 
description of something: reputation 
has more of conjecture in it ; its source 
is hearsay. It is possible for l^man Jto 
have p fajj* rcjjutatiqn *who has not in 
ifcaHfy vgod&'churact**) although men 
of really good character aro not likely 
to have a bad reputation. 

Let a nun think wlmt multitudes of those among 
whom he dwells are totally ignorant of Ills name and 
character : how many imagine themselves too much 
occupied with their own wants and pursuits to pay 
him the least attention ; and where liis reputation is 
in auy degree spread, how often it has been attacked, 
and how ninny rnals are daily rising to abate it. 

lit. a m. 

TO CHARM; ENCHANT, FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE, CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM, v. Attractions . EN- 
CHANT is compounded of en and 
chant, signifying to act upon as by the 
power of chanting or music. FAS- 
CINATE, in Latin fascino , Greek 
fiaaiccuvu), signified originally among 
the ancients a species of witchcraft, 
performed by the eyes or the tongue. 
ENRAPTURE, compounded of en 
and rupture , signifies to put into a 
rapture: and rapture , from the Latin 
rupio to seize or carry away, signifies 
the state of being carried away ; whence 
to enrapture signifies to put into that 
state. CAPTIVATE, in Latin capti- 
vatus , participle of captivo, from capio 
to take, signifies to take, as it were, 
prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less powerful 
effect than to enchant ; a charm is simply 
a magical verse used by magicians und 
sorcerers : incantation or enchantment 
is the use not only of verses, but of auy 
mysterious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. To charm and enchant in 
this sense denote an operation by means 
of words or motions ; to fascinate denotes 
an operation by means of the eyes or 
tongue : the two former are less powerful 
acts than the latter: the superstitious 
have always had recourse # to charms or 
enchantments, fox the purpose of allay- 
ing the passions of love or hatred ; the 
Greeks believed that the malignant in- 
fluence passed by fascination from the 
eyes or longueB of envious persons, which 
infected the ambient air, and through 
that medium penetrated and corrupted 
the bodie^l^imals and other things. 
Charms" afl&z&chantmcnts are per- 


formed by persons ; fascinations are per- 
formed by animals :\the former haw 
always some supposed good in view, 
the latter have always a mischievous 
tendency : there are persons who pretend 
to charm away the tooth- ache, or othei 
pains of the body : some serpents arc 
said to have a fascinating power intheii 
eyes, by which they can kill the animals 
on which they have fixed them. 

Then no planet!) strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch lmth power to charm. 

SlIAlUPKAIiF 

Whe’r thou becst he or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle to al>u>e me, 

A< lute 1 have been, I do nut know. Shaksfkare 

One would think there was somo kind of fairiui 
tion in the eyes of a large circle uf people when 
darting altogether upon one person. Addison. 

To charm , enchant, and fascinate , are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations; 
enrapture and captivate have a moral 
application only, in reference to those 
tilings u'hich act more on the imagina- 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To charm in this case is to act 
as a charm ; to enchant to act by en- 
chantment ; and to fascinate to act by 
the power of fascination ; all which, as 
in the former case, denote a secret or 
involuntary inlluence. To enrapture 
and captivate, on the other hand, de- 
note a direct but irresistible influence. 
To charm , enchant , and enrapture , when 
applied to the same objects, rise in their 
sense : to enchant expresses a stronger 
effect than to charm, and to enrapture 
than to enchant. Music ordinarily 
charms , delightful music charms a deli- 
cate ear: the finest music only is calcu- 
lated to enrapture, or the finest cars to 
be enraptured. 

Music has charms to goothef the savage breast. 

C'UNC'UKYK. 

lie play’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 

That on each note tli* enraptur'd audience hung. 

Sis W. Junes. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enchant, or enrap- 
ture, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

So fair a landscape charm'd the wond'ring knight. 

(JlLBICKT WKbT. 

Trust not too much to that enchanting face. 

Beauty’s a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 

* Davor* 

To fascinate and taftivate arc, 
according to their original import* 
oftener used in a bad sense than a go?" 
one: we may sometimes speak inM 
ferentlv of fascinalinst manners or 
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captivating address ; but for the most 
part what fascinates and captivates acts 
on the passions to the injury of the un- 
derstanding : a bad woman may lia\e 
more power to fascinate than a modest 
woman; and flowery language may 
captivate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. 

Wonderful like it the case of boldness in civil 
business. What first? Boldness. What second and 
third? Boldness. And yet boldness is the child of 
ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other parts ; 
but nevertheless it dotii fascinate and bind hand and 
foot those that are either shallow in judgment or 
weak in couragdL Bacon. 

Her form the patriot's robe conceal'd ; 

With studied blandishments she bow'd. 

And drew the captivated crowd. Moore. 

TO CHASTEN, TO CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN, CHASTISE, both come 
through the French chatter, from the 
Latin castigo , which is compounded of 
castus and ago to mako pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means ; the former is an 
act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action : God chastens his faithful people, 
to cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions ; parents chastise their children, to 
prevent the repetition of faults: afflic- 
tions are the means which God adopts 
for chastening those whom he wishes to 
make more obedient to his will ; stripes 
are the means by which offenders are 
chastised . 

Ily repairing sometimes to tlin bouse of mourning, 
jtm would chasten the looseness of fancy. Jli.Aia 

llud characters are dispersed abroad with profu- 
sion; I hope fur example's sake, and (us punish- 
ments are designed by the civil power) more lor the 
•lcliveriug the innocent, titan the chastising the 
guilty, • Huoues. 

CHASTITY, CONTINENCE. 

CHASTITY, in French chastite , 
Latin castitas , comes from castus pure, 
and the Hebrew kedish sacred. CON- 
TINENCE, in French continence , 
Latin continentia , from continens and 
< ontineo , signifies the act of keeping 
one s self within bounds. 

These two terms are equally employed 
! n relation to the pleasures of sense : 
both are virtues, but sufficiently dis- 
tinct in their characteristics. 

Chastity prescribes rules for the in- 
dulgence of these, pleasures; continence 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extends its views to whatever may bear 
in .smallest relation to the object which 
lc Proposes to regulate; it controls the 


thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress, company, and in short the whole* 
mode of living : continence simply con- 
fines itself to the privation of the plea- 
sures themselves : it is possible, there 
fore, to be chaste without being con - 
tinent , and continent without being 
chaste . Chastity is suited to all times, 
ages, and conditions; continence be- 
longs only to a state of celibacy : the 
Christian religion enjoins chastity as 
a positive duty on all its followers ; the 
Romish religion enjoins continence on 
its clerical members: old age renders 
men continent , although it seldom 
makes them chaste . 

It fails me here to write of chastity. 

That fairest virtue, far above the rest. Spenser. 

When Pythagoras enjoined on his disciples an ab- 
stinence from beans.it lias been thought by some an 
injunction only of continency. 

Browne's Vulgar Errors. 

TO CHEAT, DEFRAUD, TRICK. 

CHEAT, in Saxon cetta , is in all 
probability connected with the Latin 
captum , and capio to take, that is to 
take in. DEFRAUD, from de and 
frauds is either to practise fraud, .or get 
from a person by fraud. TRICK is in 
French trichcr and German hetrugen , 
to deceive or get the better of one. 

These terms convey the idea of prac- 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats by direct and gross false- 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a 
settled plan or contrivance ; one tricks 
by a sutldcn invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men ; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not equally base 
in their means. Tricking requires in- 
genuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defrauding ap- 
plies to the more serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part involves a 
breach of confidence, as to defraud one’s 
creditors. 

I u<ed often to laugh at your honest, simple neigh- 
bour Plain borough, and one way or another gene- 
rally cheated him once a-year. (ioLnsuxi it. 

The statute mentions only fraudulent gifts to 
third persons, auil procuring them to lie seized by 
slmm process in order to defraud creditors. 

Black stone. 

He who has the character of a crafty, tricking man 
is eutlrely deprived of a principal instrument or bust- 
m ss, trust, whence he will find nothing succeod tc 
his wish. Bacon. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the person, and may there- 
fore be applied to whatover produces the 
N , 
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delusion. Defrauding respects the 
• thing wrongfully got, and may there- 
fore be applied to persons, animals, or 
things, which may suffer from fraud: 
as to defraud the state, the revenue, or 
animals of their iood. Tricking pro- 
perly passes only between men in their 
dealings with each other. 

If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat 
WIili any wiJi so mean as to be grout, 

Continue, Hcav'n, still from me to remove 

The humbie blessings ol* that life 1 lu\o. Cowi.ky. 

Thou, varlet, dost thy master’s gains devour. 

Thou milk’st liis ewes, aud often twice an hour; 

Of grass and fodder thou defraud.' st the dams, 

And of the mother's dugs tue starving lamb*. 

Duydex. 


TO CHECK, CURB, CONTROL. 

All these terms express a species of 
restraining. CHECK and CURB de- 
rive their meaning from natural objects. 
To check, in French icher, and German 
schach chess, in reference to the move- 
ment in the game of chess, by which 
the king is prevented moving, implies 
generally to impede the course. Curb, 
from the curb in the horse's bridle, 
which serves to keep him in, signifies to 
act a,s a curb. To check is properly 
applied to bodies in motion, but curb 
may be applied to those which are at 
rest or in motion : a horse with a tender 
mouth is easily checked with a touch of 
the bridle ; a young horse requires to be 
curbed. 

Abrupt and horrid as the tempest roars, 

Thunder and lightning flash upon the shore-. 

Till he that rides the whiilwind checks the rein ; 
Then all the world of waters sleeps again. 

CoWPER. 

To check and to curb have also a moral 
application ; to CONTROL, contracted 
from counter-roily or to keep one roll or 
account against another, has only a 
moral application. To check is, as 
before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb . Every feeling, however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked; the passions, or will, require 
to be cut bed. 

Deviation, when it does not lie under the check of 
reason, is apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 

Addison. 

ij is a purpos'd thing, and gro(vn by plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility. .Shakspeahe. 

To check is applied to individual acts, 
frequently to the act or circumstance of 
the moment, as to check the forward- 
ness of youth : to curb and control to 
the general conduct; the former in 
respect to bodies of men as well as 
individuals ; the latter in respect to indi- 


viduals, as to curb a people by laws, to 
control youth until they are enabled to 
act for themselves. 

The spring time of our yi arc 
Is soon dishonoured and denied in most 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. C'owpek. 

The point of honour has been deem’d of use 
To teach good manners, and to curb abuse. 

Cowheii 

His liorse, as he had caught his master's mood, 
Suorting aud starting iuto sudden rago 
Unbidden, and not now to be contrail' d. 

Rushed to tire cliff. Cowpkh. 

The act of checking is applied to 
one's self ; a person may check himself 
when ho is going to speak : to curb and 
control are properly applied to the acts 
of olhers. 

The sun 

(As if the sun could envy) check'd his beam, 

Denied his wonted fire. Vouxa 

Solon tlie next, who built his commonweal 
On Equity's wide base; by tender laws 
A lively people curling. Thomson. 

TO CHECK, CIJIDK, REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE, REBUKE. 

CHECK, v. To cheeky curb. CHIDE 
is in Saxon cidan, probably connected 
with cyldan to scold. REPRIMAND 
is compounded of the privative repri I t 
retroy backw ards, and mando to approu\ 
f. e. the contrary of approving. RE- 
PROVE, in French reprouver, Latin 
reprobo. is compounded of the privative 
syllable re and probo , signifying to find 
the contrary of good, that is, to find hud, 
to blame. REBUKE is compounded 
of re and buke , in French bouche the 
mouth, signifying to stop the mouth. 

The idea of expressing one’s disap- 
probation of a person's conduct is com- 
mon to all these terms. A person is 
checked that he may not continue to do 
what is offensive ; ho is chidden for 
what he has done, tln-t lie may not 
repeat it : impertinent and forward 
people require to be checked, that they 
may not become intolerable; thought' 
less people are chidden when they give 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness 
People are checked by actions and looks, 
as well as words ; they are chidden by 
words only: a timid person is easily 
checked; the want even of due encou- 
ragement will serve to damp his rcsiAu 
tion : the young are perpetually falbntf 
into irregularities which require to b« 
chidden . 

But if a clam’roiu vile plebeian row, 

Him with reproof he check'd, or turn’d w th 
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[Tia liouae was known to all the vagrant train ; 

Ele chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain. 

Goldsmith. 

To chide marks a stronger degree of 
displeasure than reprimand , and repri- 
mand than reprove or rebuke ; a person 
may chide or reprimand in anger, he 
reproves and rebukes with coolness : 
irreat offences call forth chidings ; 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re- 
quire a reprimand : irregularities of 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im- 
proprieties of behaviour demand rebuke. 
Chiding and reprimanding are em- 
ployed for offences against the indi- 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
parties ; a child is chid by his parent ; a 
servant is reprimanded by his master. 
Reproving and rebuking have less to 
lo with the relation or station of the 
parties than with the nature of the 
ilfence : wisdom, age, and experience, 
>r a spiritual mission, give authority to 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct 
las violated any law, human or divine : 
lie prophet Nathan reproved king 
David for his heinous offences against 
lis Maker; our Saviour rebuked Peter 
or his presumptuous mode of speech. 

This sort of language was very severely irpri- 
n (1’nlrti by the Ceusor, wlio told the criminal "that 
a* spoke in Contempt of tlie court.” 

Addison and Steele. 

lie who endeavours only the happiness of him 
►hum he reproves will always have the satisfaction 
>f either obtaining or deserving kiuduc*s. Johnson 

Midi all the infirmities of Ids disciples he < {daily 
lore; .uni his rebukes were mild when their piovo- 
:aiious were great. 11 lair. 


TO CHECK, STOP. 


CHECK, as before (v. To check , curb), 
signifies to impede the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to move 
slowly ; to SfTOP ( v . Cessation ) is to 
cause it not to move at all : the growth 
a plant is checked when it does not 
s?row So fast as usual ; its growth \s 
Mopped when it ceases altogether to 
p ro>v : the water of a river is stopped 
by a dam ; the rapidity of its course is 
checked by the intervention of rocks apd 
sands. 


™ . When now November rtusU 
Ex,?* W* tio n in the torpid plant 
Exposed to las cold breath, the tank begins. 


Cowrie 


Mcilii?,?? f ,n lll< ? * ,C0 P where Holland lies, 

V.-li' rJ uf *,“ r P* tlent 80118 before me stand, 

And Jr, bTawl 0Cean k»n« against the land, 

S theu,r 10 ’f° p . ,h0 «™<“* 

tall rntnpiru s attilu ial pride. Golds m it 
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These words admit of a similar dis 
tinction when applied to the conduct or • 
condition of men and things : if an evil 
be checked , it is diminished in extent ; 
if it be stopped , it is altogether put an 
end to; so a person may be checked in • 
his career, or stopped in his career, with 
the like distinction. 

Shall neither the admonitions which you receive 
fiom the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the 
declarations of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient 
to check your thoughtless career ? JUl ai r. 

I'm very sorry fur thy friend; ’tis tlie duke’s 
pleasure. 

Whose disposition all the world well knows 
Will not be rabb'd nor stopp'd. Shakspeare. 

TO CHEEK; ENCOURAGE, COMFORT. 

CHEER, v. To animate . ENCOU- 
RAGE, compounded of en and courage , 
signifies to inspire with courage. COM- 
FORT is compounded of com or cum, 
and fortis strong, signifying to invigo- 
rate or strengthen. 

To cheer regards the spirits ; to en- 
courage the resolution : the sad require 
to he cheered; the timid to bo encou- 
raged. Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer those who labour under any de- 
pression ; the prospect of success en- 
courages those who have any object to 
obtain. 

The creation is a perpetual feast to a good man ; 
every thing he sees cheers uud delights him. 

Addison. 

Complaisance produces good nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, soothes tl o 
turbulent, humanizes the lierce, and distinguishes a 
society of civilized persons frojn [a company of] sa- 
vages Addim>n. 

To cheer and comfort have both re- 
gard to the spirits, but the latter differs 
in degree and manner: to cheer ex- 
presses more than to comfort; the 
former signifying to produce a lively 
sentiment, the latter to lessen or remove 
a painful one: wo are cheered in the 
moments of despondency, whether from 
real or imaginary causes; we are com- 
forted in the hour of distress. 

Applaud ns \\ hen we run, cousole us when wc fall, 
cheer us when we recover, Uchke. 

Sleep seldom visits sorrow. 

When it does, it is a comforter. Shakspeare. 

Cheering may be effected either by 
the direct effort of others or by any- 
thing passing outward or inward ; a 
discourse or voice cheers , a prospect or 
a rellection cheers : comforting is often 
properly effected by external objects, 
whether personal or otherwise. Cheer- 
tug is purely a mental operation, but 
comforting may act on the body as web 
as on the mind. 
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Though the whole creation frowns upon litm, anu 
all nature looks blaek about him, he has his light ami 
support within, that are able to cheer his mind, anil 
bear him up in the midst of all those horrors which 
encompass him. Addison. 

There are writers of great distinction who have 
made it au argument for Providence that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any 
other colour, as being such a sight mixture of light 
and shade that comforts and strengthens the eye, 
instead of weakening or grieving it Addison. 

CHEERFUL, MERRY, SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 

CHEERFUL signifies full of cheer , 
or of that which cheers (v. To animate ). 
MERRY, in Saxon merig , is probably 
connected with the word mare , and the 
Latin meretrix a strumpet. S PRIGHT- 
LY is contracted from spiritedly. GAY 
is connected with Joy and jocund , from 
the Latin jocus. 

Cheerful marks an unruffled flow of 
spirits; with mirth there is more of 
tumult and noise ; with sprightliness 
there is more buoyancy; gaiety com- 
prehends mirth and indulgence. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person 
laughs ; a sprightly person dances , a 
gay person takes nis pleasure. The 
cheerful countenance is permanently so ; 
it marks the contentment of the heart, 
and its freedom from pain : the merry 
face will often look sad; a trifle will 
turn mirth into sorrow : the sprightli- 
ness of youth is often succeeded by the 
listlcssness of bodily infirmity, or the 
gloom of despondency: gaiety is as 
transitory as the pleasures upon which 
it subsists ; it is often followed by sul- 
lcnness and discontent. Cheerfulness 
is an habitual state of the mind ; mirth 
is an occasional elevation of the spirits ; 
sprightliness lies in the temperature 
and flow of the blood ; gaiety depends 
altogether on external circumstances. 
Religion is the best promoter of cheer- 
fulness ; it makes its possessor please*d 
with himself and all around him ; com- 
pany and wine are but too often the 
only promoters of mirth; youth and 
health will naturally be attended with 
sprightliness; a succession of pleasures, 
an exemption from care, and the ba- 
nishment of thought, will keep gaiety 
alive. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth : 
the latter I consider as an act, the former as a 
habit of the mind, hltrlh is short and transient; 
cheerfulness fixed und permanent. Addisox. 

Mankind may tie divided into the •merry and the 
lerioas, who both of them, rnukc a very good figure 
*n the species so long as they keep their respective 
tumours from degenerating into the neighbouring 
extreme. Addison. 


Rut Venus, anxious for her son's affairs, 

New counsels tries, and new designs prepares. 
That Cupid should assume the shape and fuce 
Of sweet Ascanius, and the sprightly grace. 

Dhydik 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

1 turn : and France displays her bright domain. 
Oil;/, s/rrightly land of mirth and sociid ease. 

Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can pierce 
Goldsmith 

Sprightliness and mirth are seldom 
employed but in the proper sense as 
respects persons ; but cheerful and gay 
are extended to different objects wnicli 
affect the senses or the mind : cheerfui 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; 
gay objects please or delight the senses ; 
as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room, 
gay attire, a gay scene, gay colours, &c. 

’Twero wiser fai 

For me, enamoured of sequestered scenes 
And charmed with rural beauty, to repose 
Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soil 
And sheltered sofa, while the nitrous air 
Feeds a blue flume, and makes a cheerful hearth. 

Cowfer. 

Say, gentle damsel, may I ask, unblamed, 

IIow this gay isle and splendid seats are named? 

Sik W. Jones. 

CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, MAIN. 

CHIEF, in French chef from the 
Latin caput the head, signifies belong- 
ing to the uppermost part. PRIN- 
CIPAL, in French principal , Latin 
principalis , comes from princeps a chief 
or prince, signifying belonging to a 
prince. MAIN, from the Latin magnus, 
signifies to a great degree. 

Chief respects order and rank ; prin- 
cipal has regard to importance and 
respectability ; main to degree or quan- 
tity. Wo speak of a chief clerk ; a 
commander in chief; the chief person 
in a city : but the principal people in a 
city ; the principal circumstances in a 
narrative, and the main object. The 
chief cities, as mentioned by geogra- 
phers, are those which a jp classed in 
the first rank ; the ftrincipal cities ge- 
nerally include those which are the 
most considerable for wealth and* popu- 
lation; these, however, are not always 
technically comprehended under the 
name of chief cities : the main end of 
men's exertions is the- acquirement of 
wealth. 

What U man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Bo but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more l 

Smaksfiaw- 

The right which one mah has to the 
another is generally borrowed, or derived from u 
or both of these two great originals, production , 
possession, which two are certainly Ih e principal 
most undoubted rights that take place in th« 
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To the occidental or adventitious parts of Paradise 

some slight exceptions nvvl« made; but the 
main fabric is immovably supported. Johnson. 

CHIEF, LEADER, CHIEFTAIN, 
HEAD. 

CHIEF and CHIEFTAIN signify 
him who is chief (p. Chief). LEADER, 
from to lead, and HEAD, from the head , 
sufficiently designate their own signifi- 
cation. 

Chief respects precedency in civil 
matters; leader regards the direction 
jf enterprises : chieftain is a species of 
leader; and head is the superior in 
general concerns. Among savages the 
'hief of every tribe is a despotic prince 
.vithin his own district, acting or uirect- 
ng in particular cases. Factions and 
jarties in a state, like savage tribes, 
nust have their leaders, to whom they 
ire blindly devoted, and by whom they 
ire instigated to every desperate pro* 
seeding. Robbers have their c hief tat ns, 
vho plan and direct every thing, having 
n unlimited power over the band. The 
leads of families were, in the primitive 
ges, the chiefs , who in conjunction 
cgulated the affairs of state. Chiefs 
lave a permanent power, which may 
cscend, by inheritance, to branches of 
lie same families: leakers and chief- 
nine have a deputed power with which 
hey are invested, as the time and occa- 
iun require : heads have a natural 
ower springing out of the nature of 
heir birth, rank, talents, and situation ; 

' is not hereditary, but successive. 
'hief s ought to have superiority of birth 
ombined with talents for ruling ; leaders 
nd chieftains require a bold and en- 
srprising spirit ; heads should have 
iilcnts for directing. 

[o cAfe/likc thee, Mencstheus, Greece could yield, 

'o marshal armies iu the dusty field. Pope, 

When you separate the common sort of men from 
K‘ir proper chieftain, I no longer know that \ enc- 
ode object called the people in such a disbanded 
ws of deserters und vagabonds. Burke. 

Savage alleged that ho was then dependent upon 
10 IiOrd Tyrconnel, who was an implicit follower 
| the ministry ; and. being enjoined by him, not 
'ithout menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he 
aa not sufficient resolution to sacrifice the pleasure 
affluence to that of Integrity. Jon ns ok. 

As each Is more able to distinguish himself as the 
ad of a party, he will less roiuiily be made a fal- 
ser or associate. Johnson. 


CHILDISH, INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH is in the manner of a 
tild. IN F ANTINE is in the manner 
fan irfant. 


What children do is frequently simple 
or foolish ; what infants do is commonly* 
pretty and engaging ; therefore childish 
is taken in the bad, and infantine in 
the good sense. Childish manners ari* 
very offensive in those who have ceased 
according to their years to be children ; 
the infantine actions of some children 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may frequently be remarked of the studious 
and speculative, that they are proud of trifles, and 
that tlieir amusements seem frivolous and childish. 

Johnson. 

The lay records the labours and the praise. 

And ull til* immortal acts of Hercules: 

First how the mighty Imbe. when swath'd in bands. 
The serpents strangled with his infant hands. 

Dryden 


CHILL, COLD. 

CHILL and COLD are but variations 
of the same word, in German halt, &c. 

Chill expresses less than cold; that is 
to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
Tho weather is often chilly in summer ; 
but it is cold in winter. Wo speak of 
taking the chill off water when the cold 
is in part removed ; and of a chill run- 
ning through the frame when the cold 
begins to penetrate the frame that is in 
a state of warmth. 

When men once reach tlieir autumn, fickle joys 
Fall ofT apace, us yellow leaves from trees; 

Till, left quite naked of their happiness. 

In the chill blasts of winter they expire. Yon NO. 

Thus ease after torment is pleasure fora time, and 
we are very agreeably recruited when the body. 
chilled with tho weather, is gradually recovering its 
natural tepidity; but the joy ceases when we have 
forgot the cold. Johnson 

TO CHOOSE, PREFER. 

CHOOSE, in French choisir, Ger- 
man keisen , from the French cher, 
Celtic choe dear or good, signifies to 
hold good. PREFER, in French pre- 
fever, Latin prcFfero, compounded of 
pros and fero to take before, signifies to 
take one thing rather than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to tho species: we always choose in 
preferring, but we do not always prefer 
in choosing . To choose is to take one 
thing from among others ; to prefer is 
to take one thing before or rather than 
another. We Sometimes choose from 
the bare necessity of choosing; but we 
never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of 
choice whoie liter* was no motive for preference. 

Johnson 

When we choose from a specific mo- 
tive, tho acts gf choosing m<\ preferring 
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differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
Wo choose a thing for what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself ; we 
prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we suppose it has, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing ; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose something 
that is good, and are contented with it 
until we see something better which we 
prefer . We calculate and pause in 
choosing; we decide in preferring; 
the judgment determines in making 
the choice; the will or the affections 
determine in giving the preference. W e 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read ; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by general 
readers ; learned works by the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our choice is good or bad 
according to our knowledge ; our pre- 
ference is just or unjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our choice may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others ; our pre- 
ference must be guidod bv our own 
feelings. We make our choice ; we 
give our preference ; the first is the 
settled purpose of the mind, it fixes on 
the object ; the latter is the inclining of 
the will, it yields to the object. 

Choosing must be employed in all 
the important concerns of life ; prefer- 
ring is admissible in subordinate mat- 
ters only. There is but one thing that 
is right, and that ought to be chosen 
when it is discovered : there are many 
indifferent things that may suit our 
tastes and inclinations ; these wc are 
at liberty to p/refer. But to prefer what 
we ought not to choose is to make our 
reason bend to our will. The path of 
life should be chosen ; but the path to 
be taken in a walk may be preferred . 
It is advisable for a youm in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre- 
fers, as he has the greatest chance of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen: a companion may 
be preferred . A wife should be chosen ; 
bat unfortunately lovars are most apt to 
gfvj i a preference in a matter where a 


good or bad choice may determine one’s 
happiness or misery for life. A wise 
prince is careful in the choice of his 
ministers ; but a weak prince has mostly 
favourites whom he prefers . 

There is noth iug of so great importance to U9 us 
the good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 
for life. When the choice is left to friends, the chief 
point under consideration is an estate; where tin* 
parties choose for themselves, their thoughts turn 
most upon the person. Addison, 

When a man has a mind to venture his money in 
a lottery, every figure of it apjiears equally alluring; 
and no manner of reason can be given w hy a mail 
should prefer one to the other before the lottery is 
drawn. Addison. 

TO CHOOSE, PICK, SELECT. 

To CHOOSE (v. To choose, prefer ) 
is here, as in the foregoing article, u 
general and indefinite term, signifying 
to take one out of two or more. To 
PICK, from the proper sense of taking 
any thing up with a beak or a pointed 
thing, is employed to signify the taking 
tilings one by one; and SELECT, iii 
Latin sclent us, from sell go, or se apart, 
and lego to gather, signifies properly to 
set apart. We may choose whatever 
comes in our way without regard to tiie 
number of the objects to be chosen from, 
but we pick or select out of a number 
only ; as to pick or select books from a 
library : we may* pick one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choosing is not always an 
act of particular design or discrimina- 
tion ; but to pick and select signify to 
choose with care, the latter with, still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is always the best 
of its kind ; but the former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, Ilie 
latter of a moral or intellectual descrip- 
tion. Soldiers are sometimes picked to 
form a particular regiment ; pieces are 
selected in prose or verse for general 
purposes. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
ban beautified the inside of his church .w ith several 
texts of his own choosing. Adimson. 

1 know, by several experiments, that those lilt'e 
animal* (the ants) take great care to piu’ ide tlwiii- 
selvcs with wheat when they can tlud it, aud always 
pick out the best. Addison* 

The chief advantage which those fictions have o«* r 
real life is, that their authors are at liberty, thoiifi 11 
not tc iuvent, yet to select objects. 

TO CHOOSE, ELECT. 

CHOOSE, v. To choose , prefer- 
ELECT, in Latin electus , participle °* 
etigo, is compounded of e and lego, 
nifying to gather or take out from. 
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Both these terms are employed in re- 
gard to persons appointed to an office ; 
the former in o general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Choosing is the act 
eitlier of one man or of many ; election 
is always that of a number ; it is per- 
formed by the concurrence of many 
voices. A prince chooses liis ministers ; 
the constituents elect members of par- 
liament. A person is chosen to serve 
the office of sheriff ; he is elected by the 
corporation to be mayor. Choosing is 
an act o l ‘ authority ; it binds the person 
chosen .* election is a voluntary act ; the 
elected has the power of refusal. People 
are obliged to serve in some offices 
when they are chosen , although they 
would gladly be exempt. The circum- 
stance of being elected is an honour 
after which they eagerly aspire ; and 
for the attainment of which they risk 
their property, and use the most stre- 
nuous exertions. 

\\ is« worn tl»o kinas who never chose a ft tend 
Till with full cups they had unmask'd hi-* soul. 

Amt seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 

Uo-.COM MOV. 

Cornwall elects as many mcmb rs as all Scotland; 
but is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland? 

Huhkf. 

To elect may sometimes bo extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for general purposes, Which brings it 
nearer to the word choose ; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
out of two or more specific objects ; as 
where one has several friends and makes 
his election of one to be his constant 
companion, or a person makes his elec- 
tion where ho has several alternatives 
set before him. 

1I« liu*d towards the favoui iti‘s with that decency 
as would not suffer them to censure his master's 
j-ulgineut unit election. Clarendon. 

CIRCLE, SPHERE, ORB, GLOBE. 

CIRCLE, in Latin circulus, Greek 
kvk\oq, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew choog a circle. SPHERE, 
in Latin s pheera, Greek <r<paipa, from 
airtipa a line, signifies that which is con- 
tained within a prescribed line. ORB, 
in Latin orbis , from orbo to circumscribe 
with a circle , signifies the thing that is 
circumscribed. GLOBE, in Latin 
globus , in all probability comes from 
hie Hebrew gal a rolled heap. 

Rotundity of Jlgurc is the common 
Klea expressed by these terms ; but the 
circle is that figure which is represented 
on * P^ne superficies ; the others are 


figures represented by solids. We draw 
a circle by means of compasses ; the 
sphere is a round body, conceived to be * 
formed according to the rules of geo- 
metry by the circumvolution of a circle 
round about its diameter; hence the 
whole frame of the world is denominated 
a sphere . An orb is any body which 
describes a circle ; hence the heavenly 
bodies are termed orbs : a globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in 
every part equidistant from the centre ; 
of this description is the terrestrial 
globe . 

A circle may be applied in the im- 
proper sense to any round figure which 
is formed or supposed to be formed by 
circumscribing a space; simple rotun- 
dity constituting a circle : in this man- 
ner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by moral objects, 
as pleasures. To the idea of circle is 
annexed that of extent around, in the 
signification of a sphere , as a sphere of 
activity, whether applied in the philo- 
sophical sense to natural bodies, or in 
the moral sense to men. Hollowness, 
as well as rotundity, belongs to an orb : 
hence we speak of the orb of a wheel. 
Of a globe , solidity is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic ; hence any ball, like the 
ball of the earth, may be represented as 
a globe. 

Might I from Fortune's bounteous hand reeeivo 
Each boon, each blessing in her power to give ; 

E'en at this might} price I'd not be bound 
To tread the same dull circle rouud and round. 

The soul reqilues enjoyments more sublime, 

By space unbounded, unde.'. t roved by time. Jknyns 

Or if some s’ripes from Providence wo feel, 
lie sliikes with pity, and but wounds to heal; 
Kindly, perhaps, t-omctiuics afllicts 11s here. 

To guide uur \ iows to a sublimer sphere. J kxyks. 

Thousands of suns Ivyoml each other bla/.e, 

Orbs roll o'er orbs, and glow with mutual rays. 

Je.nyns, 

Thus roaming with ndvent’rous wing the ghtle. 

Front scene to scene excursive, 1 behold 
In all her *vo; kings, beauteous, great, or new. 

Fair Nature. Mallet. 

CIRCUIT, TOUR, ROUND. 

CIRCUIT, in French circuit , Latin 
circuit us, , participle of circumeo , sig- 
nifies either the act of going round, or 
the extent gone. TOUR is from the 
French tour,* a turn, from the verb 
tourner to turn. ROUND marks the 
track round , or the space gone round. 

A circuit is made for a specific etui 
of a serious kind ; a tour is always 
made for pleasure ; a round , like a cir 
cuit , is employed in matters of business, 
but of a more familiar and ordinary 
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kind. A judge goes bis circuit at par- 
ticular periods of time : gentlemen, in 
•times of peace, consider it as an essen- 
tial part of their education to make 
what is termed the grand tour : trades- 
men have certain rounds , which they 
take on certain days. We speak of 
making the circuit or a place ; of taking 
a tour in a given country ; or going a 
particular round . A circuit is wide or 
narrow ; a tour and a round is great or 
little. A circuit is prescribed as to ex- 
tent; a tour is optional.; a round is 
prescribed or otherwise. 

Til* uu fledg'd commanders and the martial train 
Pirat make the circuit of the sandy plain. Dhyden. 

Goldsmith’s tour through Europe we me tohl was 
made for tho most part on foot. J ohnson. 

’Tis night 1 the season when the happy take 
Repose, and only wretches arc awake; 

Now discontented ghosts begin their rounds. 

Haunt ruin’d buildings and unwholesome grounds. 

Otway. 

Circuit is seldom used but in a spe- 
cific sense ; tour is seldom employed 
but in regard to travelling ; round may 
be taken figuratively, as when we speak 
of going one's round of pleasure. 

Savage had projected a perpetual round of inno- 
cent pleasure iu Wulea, of which ho suspected no 
interruption from pride, ignorauee, or brutality. 

Johnson. 

TO CIRCUMSCRIBE, INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, from the Latin 
circum about, and scribo to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
INCLOSE, from the Latin inclusus t 
participle of inclaudo , compounded of 
in and claudo to shut, marks a species 
of confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a circumscription; its 
extent is limited to a given point by an 
inclosure . A garden is circumscribed 
by any ditch, line, or posts, that serve 
as its boundaries ; it is inclosed by wall 
or fence. An inclosure may serve to 
circumscribe; but that which circum- 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and 
will not serve to inclose. 

Who can imagine that the existence of a creature 
is to be circvnifcrttai by time, whose thought* are 
not? Addison. 

Remember on that happy coast to build. 

And with a trench inclose the fruitful field. Dhyden. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin cir- 
cumstantial from circum and sto, signi- 
fies what stands about a thing, or 
belongs to it as its accident. SITUA- 


TION, in French situation , comes 
from the Latin situs, and the Hebrow 
sot to place, signifying what is placed in 
a certain manner. 

Circumstance is to situation as a 
part to a whole; many circumstances 
constitute a situation ; a situation is 
an aggregate of circumstances. A per- 
son is said to be in circumstances ol 
affluence who has an abundance ot 
every thing essential for his comfort 
he is in an easy situation when nothing 
exists to create uneasiness. Circum- 
stance respects that which externally 
affects us ; situation is employed both 
for the outward circumstances and the 
inward feelings. The success of any 
undertaking depends greatly on the 
circumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular situation of a person's 
mind will give a cast to his words or 
actions. Circumstances are critical, a 
situation is dangerous. 

As for tho ass’s bchnriour in such nice circum- 
stances, whether lie would starve sooner than violate 
his neutrality to the tuo bundles of hay, I shall not 
presume to determine, Addison. 

We are not at present in a proper situation to 
judge of the councils by which Providence acts. 

Addison. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, INCIDENT, FACT. 

CIRCUMSTANCE ( v . Circum- 
stance, situation) is, as before, a general 
term. INCIDENT, in Latin incideus, 
participle of incido, or in and cado to 
fall, signifying what falls upon or to 
another thing, and FACT, in Latin 
factus , participle of facio to do, signify- 
ing the thing done, are species of cir- 
cumstances. Incident is what happens; 
fact is what is done ; circumstance is 
not only what happens and is done, but 
whatever is or belongs to a thing. To 
every thing are annexed circumstances , 
either of time, place, age, colour, or other 
collateral appendages, which change its 
nature. Every thing that moves and 
operates is exposed to incidents ; effects 
arc produced, results follow, and changes 
are brought about ; these are incidents : 
whatever moves and operates does, and 
what it produces is done or is the fact : 
when the artificer performs any work of 
art, it depends not only on his skill, but 
on the excellence of his tools, the titf e 
he employs, the particular frame of b# 
mind, the place where he works, with 
a variety of other circumstances , whe- 
ther he will succeed iu producing a* 1 ? 
thing masterly. Newspapers abound 
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,vith tlie various incidents which occur 
[n the animal or the vegetable world, 
)ome of which are surprising and sin- 
gular ; they likewise contain a number 
Jf facts which serve to present a melan- 
choly picture of human depravity. 

You very often hoar people, after a story has been 
old with some entertaining circumstances, tell it 
igain with particulars that destroy the jest. 

Steels. 

It is to he considered that Providence in its eco- 
nomy regards the whole system of time and tliiugs 
together, so that we cannot discover the beautiful 
eonnexion between incidents which lie widely sepa- 
rate iu time. Addison. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of 
die Spaniards iu th<? New World. 1 have departed 
n many instances from the accounts of preceding 
listoriam, and have often related facts which seem 
jo have been unknown to them. Hubektsoh. 


Circumstance is as often employed 
with regard to the operations or proper- 
:ies of things, in which case it is most 
uialogous to incident and fact : it may 
;licn be employed for the whole affair, 
jr any part of it whatever that can be 
listinctly considered. Incidents and 
r acts either are circumstances , or have 
nrcumstances belonging to them. A 
crnarkably abundant crop in any par- 
ticular part of a field is for the agricul- 
turist a singular circumstance or inci - 
lent ; this may be rendered more sur- 
prising if associated with unusual sterility 
iu other parts of the same field. A 
robbery may either be a fact or a cir- 
cumstance ; its atrocity may be aggra- 
vated by the murder of the injured 
parties, the savagencss of the perpe- 
trators, and a variety of circumstances . 
Circumstance comprehends in its sig- 
nification whatever may be said or 
thought of any thing ; incident carries 
with it the idea of whatever may befall 
or be said to befall any thing ; fact in- 
cludes in it nothing but what really is or 
is done. A narrative, therefore, may con- 
tain many circumstances and incidents 
without any fact, when what is related 
J* either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened : it is neces- 
sary for a novel or play to contain much 
incident , but not facts, in order to render 
11 ^teresting ; history should contaiu 
nothing but facts, as authenticity is its 
chief merit. 


“bother circumstance of the looseness of tli 
and kI* § OVer J in >*nt» that messenger! went forwai 
backward with all security. Clarkndoi 

wrtbuiE?. 1 * “?•? »k«‘ *»>» ft with gm 

tii'j. ®kle to see common incidents i 

to*v!.^ tat °i * disposed by very common to 
' Lr y ««ious contemplation. j oh hsoi 


The fact of a fall of exports upon the restraining 

I ilun, and of a rise upon the taking place of the on- 
urging plan, is established beyond all contradiction.* 

Burke. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, from circum- 
stance* signifies consisting of circum- 
stances. PARTICULAR, in French 
particular, from the word particle, sig- 
nifies consisting of particles. MINUTE, 
in French minute , Latin minutus , par- 
ticiple of minuo to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point. 

Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that less than minute. 
A circumstantial account contains all 
leading events; a particular account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a minute account 
omits nothing as to person, time, 
place, figure, form, and every other 
trivial circumstance connected with the 
events. A' narrative may be circum- 
stantial , particular , or minute ; an in- 
quiry, investigation, or description, may 
be particular or minute ; a detail may be 
minute. An event or occurrence, may 
bo particular , a circumstance or par- 
ticular may be minute . We may be 
generally satisfied with a circumstan- 
tial account of ordinary events; but 
whatever interests the feelings cannot 
be detailed with too much particularity 
or minuteness . 

Thomson’s wide expansion of general views, and 
his enumeration of circumstantial varieties, would 
have been obstructed and embarrassed by the fre- 
quent intersections of the sense which are the neces- 
sary eflects ot the rhyme. Johnson. 

I am extremely troubled at the return of your 
deafness ; you cannot be too particular iu the uccounts 
of your health to me. Pope. 

When Pope’s letters were published and avowed, 
as they had relation to recent facts, and persons 
either then llviujr or not yet forgotten, they may be 
supposed to have found readers; but us the facts were 
minute, and the characters little known or little re- 
garded, they awakeued no popular kindness or re- 
sentment. Johnson. 


TO CITE, QUOTE. 

CITE and QUOTE are both derived 
from the same Latin verb cito to move, 
and the Hebrewiaf to stir up, signifying 
to put into action. 

To cite is employed for persons or 
things ; to quote for things only : authors 
are cited, passages from their works are 
quoted : we cite only by authority ; we 
quote for general purposes of conve- 
nience. Historians ought to cite theii 
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authority in order to strengthen tlieir 
•evidence and inspire confidence ; con- 
troversialists must quote the objection- 
able passages in those works which they 
wish to confute : it is prudent to cite no 
one whose authority is questionable ; it 
is superfluous to quote any thing that 
can be easily perused in the original. 

The great work of which Justinian has the credit 
consists of texts collected from law books of ap- 
proved authority ; nud those texts are digested ac- 
cording to a scicutitical analysis •, the names of the 
original authors and the titles of tlieir sevcrul books 
being constantly cited. Sir 'V. Junks. 

Let us consider what is truly glorious according to 
the author 1 have to-day quoted in the front of my 
paper Stelle. 

TO CITE, SUMMON. 

The idea of calling a person autho- 
ritatively to appear is common to these 
terms. fclTE (v. To cite, quote ) is used 
in a general sense, SUMMON (v. To 
call) in a particular and technical sense : 
a person may be cited to appear before 
his superior ; he is summoned to appear 
before a court: the station of t Lie indi- 
vidual gives authority to the act of 
citing ; the law itself gives authority to 
that of summoning. When cite is used 
in a legal sense, it is mostly employed 
for witnesses, and summon for every oc- 
casion : a person is cited to give evi- 
dence, he is summoned to answer a 
charge. Cite is seldomer used in the 
legal sense than in that of calling by 
name, in which general acceptation it 
is employed with regard to authors, as 
specified in the preceding article, and 
in some few other connections: the 
legal is the ordinary sense of summon ; 
it may, however, be extended in its ap- 
plication to a military summons of a for- 
tified town, or to any call for which there 
may be occasion ; as when we speak of 
the summons which is given to attend 
the death-bed of a friend ; or figuratively, 
death is said to summon mortals from 
this world. 

E'en social friendship duns his car. 

And cites him to the public sphere. Shenstone. 

The sty enchantress summon d all her train, 

Allurihg Venus, queen of vagrant love. 

The boon companion Bacchus loud and vain. 

And tricking Hermes, god of fjgiudful gain. West. 

CIVIL, POLITE. 

CIVIL, in French civil , Latin civilis, 
from civis a citizen, signifies belonging 
to or becoming a citizen. POLITE, in 
French poli , Latin politus, participle of 
polio to polish, signifies properly po- 
lished. 


These two epithets aro employed to 
denote different modes of acting in 
social intercourse : pdite expresses more 
than civil; it is possible to be civil 
without being polite: politeness sup- 
poses civility , and something in ad* 
dition. Civility is confined to no rank, 
age, condition, or country ; all have an 
opportunity with equal propriety of 
being civil, but not so with politeness ; 
that requires a certain degree of equa- 
lity, at least the equality of education ; 
it would be contradictory for masters 
and servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be polite to each 
other. Civility is a Christian duty; 
there are times when every man ought 
to be civil to his neighbour: politeness 
is rather a voluntary devotion of our- 
selves to others : among the inferior 
orders civility is indispensable : an un- 
civil person in a subordinate station is 
an obnoxious member of society : among 
the higher orders politeness is often a 
substitute ; and, where the form and 
spirit aro combined, it supersedes the 
necessity of civility: politeness is the 
sweetener of human society ; it gives a 
charm to every thing that is said and 
done. Civility is contented with pleas- 
ing when the occasion olFcrs : politenm 
seeks the opportunity to please, it pre- 
vents the necessity of asking by antici- 
pating the wishes ; it is full of delicate 
attentions, and is an active benevolence 
in the minor concerns of life. Civil is 
therefore most properly applied to what 
passes from and to persons of inferior 
condition; as the peasantry are very 
civil . 

Wo have a young woman who bus come to take up 
her lodgings h-re, and 1 don’t belic\o flic lnu» 
any money; by lit-r o\ vx-civili'y. (Jui.D!»mjth. 

Or it may be applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life without distinction of 
rank. 

I would not wish to bo thought forgetful of cm- 
lities. Johnson. 

Polite is applied to those who are in 
a condition to have good breeding. 

A polite country squire shall make you as ninny 
bow s in half an hour as would serve a courtw’r tor a 
week. Addison. 

Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying simply tne 
absence of rudeness. Politeness require* 
positive and peculiar properties ol t* ,e 
head and heart, natural and acquire^ 
To be civil , therefore, is the least tna 
any one can be to another if he do no 
wish to offend ; but politeness , where 
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is real, is as strong an indication of 
kindness in the outward behaviour as 
the occasion calls for. 

lie h-'tB good nature,. 

An«l I hare good manners ; 

His sons too are civil to me, because 
I do not pretend to be wiser than they. Otway. 

The true effect of genuiue politeness seems to lie 
rattier ease than pleasure . J o on son. 

The term civil may he applied figura- 
tively, but politeness is a characteristic 
of real persons only. 

] heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 

Uttering such dulcet nud harmonious soun Is, 

That the rude sea grew civil ut her song. 

SlIAKSPEARK. 

I’ pon first approaches he had an air of reserve, 
tempered, however, with much politeness, for he wa 9 
■* high-bred gentleman. Cumberland. 

CIVIL, OBLIGING, COMPLAISANT. 

CIVIL (v. Civil, polite) is more ge- 
neral than OBLIGING, which signi- 
fies ready to oblige. One is always 
civil when one is obliging, but not 
always obliging when one is civil. 
Civil applies to words or manner as 
well as to the action ; obliging to the 
action only. As civil is indefinite in its 
Manning, so it is indiscriminate in its ap- 
plication ; obliging , on the other hand, 
is confined to what passes between par- 
ticular persons or under particular cir- 
cumstances. Strangers may be civil , 
and persons may frequently be civil 
who from their situation may he ex- 
pected to be otherwise ; one friend is 
obliging to another. 

Wi« veil* visited by nu officer of the Health office, 
■md obliged to give oath with regard to the cu'cuni- 
Mancea of our voyage. He b. hated in the ci vilest 
manner. Bkydone. 

The shepherd home 

Hies merry-hearted, and by turns relieves 
Ttie ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail, 

Hu* beauty whom perhaps his witless heart 
•MUct rt*l \ hues, by that best language shown 
of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. Thomson. 

Civil and obliging both imply a 
desire to do a kindness; but COM- 
PLAISANT, which is a variation of 
C( >mplace?it. , from complaceo , to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiving 
pleasure, which is a refined mode of 
uoing a kindness. 

J »-eraed 80 l^° u 8''d with what every one said, and 
miiod with go much complaisance ut all their pretty 
tli«? U 8 »’- 1 lat fi ,ol, id» I did not put one word into 
, 3cmil8e » 1 have the vanity to think they 

•tea upon me us very agreeable cumpuuv. 

*Apdi son. 

Civility , lying very much in the inan- 
• ® r, . ma y be put on, and complaisance , 

plying a concern to please by being 
P le *scd, may be bad if it lead one to 


consult the humours of others to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 

Pride is never more offensive than when it con- 
descends to be civil. Cumberland. 

Let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no 
weak desire of ph asing on jour part, no who-diing, 
coaxing, nor flattery ou other people's, make you 
rccodu one jot from any point that reason and pru- 
dence have bid you pursue. Chesterfiklo. 

CLANDESTINE, SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE, in Latin dander 
tinus, comes from clam secretly. SE- 
CRET, in French secret^ Latin secretus , 
participle of secerno to separate, signi- 
fies remote from observation. 

Clandestine expresses more than se- 
cret. To do a thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation ; to do a thing secretly 
is to do it without the knowledge of any 
one: what is clandestine is unallowed, 
which is not necessarily the case with 
what is secret. With the clandestine 
must be a mixture of art; with secrecy 
caution and management are requisite : 
a clandestine marriage is effected by a 
studied plan to escape notice ; a secret 
marriage is conducted by the forbear- 
ance of all communication : conspirators 
have many clandestine proceedings and 
secret meetings : an unfaithful servant 
clandestinely conveys away his masters 
property from his premises; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a bystander. 

I went to this clandestine lodging, and found to my 
amazement all the ornaments of a flue gentleman, 
which he had taken upon credit. Johnson. 

Ye boys who pluck the flowers, and spoil the spring. 
Bew are the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

Dryden. 

TO CLASP, IIUG, EMBRACE. 

To CLASP, from the noun clasp , 
signifies to lay hold of like a clasp 
IIUG, in Saxon hogan , is connected 
with the German hdgen, which signi- 
fies to enclose with a hedge, and figura- 
tively to cherish or take special care of. 
EMBRACE, in French embrasser, is 
compounded of en or im and bras the 
arm, signifying to take or lock in one’s 
arms. 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press the act of enclosing another in one’s 
arms : clasp marks this action when it is 
performed with the warmth of true af- 
fection ; hug is a ludicrous sort of clasp- 
ing, which is the consequence of igno- 
rance or extravagant feeling ; embrace 
is simply a mode of ordinary salutation : 
a parent will clasp his long-lost child in 
his arms on their re-meeting ; a peasant 
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in the excess of his raptures would 
throw his body, as well as his arms, 
over the object of his joy, and stifle 
with hugging him whom he meant to 
embrace i in the continental parts of 
Europe embracing between males, as 
well as females, is universal on meeting 
after a long absence, or on taking leave 
for a length of time ; embraces are some- 
times given in England between near 
relatives, but in no other case. 

Thy suppliunt, 

I beg, aud clasp thy knees. Milton. 

Thyself a boy, assume a boy’s dissembled face. 

That when, amidst the fervour of the feast, 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast. 

Thou mayst infuse thy venom in her veins. 

Dryden. 

The king nt length, liR7ing kindly reproached Ile- 
lim for depriving him so long of such a brother, em- 
braced Balsora with the greatest tenderness. 

Addison. 

Clasp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in the 
same sense. 

Some more aspiring catch the neighbouring shrub, 
With clasping tendrils, and invest her brunch. 

Cowfer. 

Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported lives, 

The strength he gains is from lli r embrace he gives. 

Tore. 

CLASS, ORDER, RANK, DEGREE. 

CLASS, in French classe , Latin 
classis, very probably from the Greek 
KXatTffic , a fraction, division, or class. 
ORDER, in French ordre y Latin ordo, 
comes from the Greek opxog a row, 
which is a species of order. RAN K, in 
German rang , is connected with row, &c. 
DEGREE, ill French degre , comes from 
the Latin gradus a step. 

Class is more general than order ; de- 
gree is more specific than rank. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished ; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself : men belong to a 
certain class or order; they hold a 
certain rank; they arc of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into 
classes according to their property ; but 
in the modem constitution of society, 
classes are distinguished from each 
other on general, moral^or civil grounds ; 
there are reputable or disreputable 
classes; the labouring class , the class 
of merchants, mechanics, &c. : older 
has a more particular signification; it 
is founded upon some positive civil pri- 
vilege or distinction : the general orders 
are divided into higher, lower, or middle, 
arising from tlio unequal distribution of 


wealth and power ; the particular orders 
are those of the nobility, of the clergy 
of freemasonry, and the like : rank dis- 
tinguishes one individual from another 
it is peculiarly applied to the nobilitj 
and the gentry, although every man ir 
the community holds a certain rank ir 
relation to those who are above or below 
him : degree , like rank , is applicable tc 
the individual, but only in particulai 
cases ; literary and scientific degrees an 
conferred upon superior merit in dif- 
ferent departments of science ; there art 
likewise degrees in the same rank 
whence we speak of men of high and 
low degree . 

Wo are by our occupations, education, and hal>!t< 
of life, divided almost into different species. Enel 
of these classes of the human race has desires, fears 
and conversation, vexations and merriment, pecutiui 
to itself. Johnson 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us not 
as we are men, but as we are reasonable creatures 
iu which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. Addison 

Young women of humble rani, and small proton 
siuiis, should lie particularly cautious bow a vnir 
ambition of being noticed by their superiors betray; 
them into an attempt at displaying their unpro 
tected persons on a stage. Cumhkhi.ano 

Then learn, ye fair 1 to soften splendour's ray. 
Endure the swain, tlio youth of low degree. 

Si! EX STONE 

TO CLASS, ARRANGE, RANGE. 

To CLASS, from the noun class , sig- 
nifies to put in a class. ARRANGE 
and RANGE are both derived from 
rank and row y signifying to place in a 
certain order. 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in class- 
ing ; their fitness to stand by cacli 
other must be considered in arranging; 
their capacity for forming a line is the 
only thing to be attended to in ranging 
Classification serves the purposes eithei 
of public policy or science ; arranging 
is a matter of convenience to the indi 
vidual himself ; ranging is a matter o: 
convenience for others : men are classes 
into different bodies according to some 
certain standard of property, power 
education, occupation, &c. ; furniture 
is arranged in a room, according as 
it answers in colour, shade, con- 
venience of situation, &c. ; men ar( 
ranged in order whenever they make * 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise* of the intellects 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract 
and comprehensive act than cm 1 ®; 
arranging or ranging. All object* 
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eternal or internal, may admit of clas- 
sification, according to their similitudes 
jikI differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed. 
Ideas are classed by the logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con- 
crete ; . an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed 
by the grammarian into different parts 
Df speech ; words are arranged by the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suitable. 
To arrange is a more complex proceed- 
ing than simply to range ; a merchant 
or tradesman arranges his affairs when 
they arc got into confusion, but a shop- 
keeper ranges his goods in such man- 
ner as best to set them out to view. 

Hut no sucli constancy can be expected in a 
people polished by arts and classed by subordination. 

Johnson. 

Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
Hut by a master’s hand disposing well 
The gay diversities of leaf and flower. 

Must lend its aid t’ illustrate all their charms. 

CowvfcR. 

Plant bemud plant aspiring, in the van 
The dwarfish; in the rear retired, but still 
Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand. 

So once were ranged the sons of ancient Home. 

A noble show ! while Roscius trod the stage. 

Cowfeb. 

These words are applied figuratively 
in the same sense. 

Wc are all ranked and clashed by Him who seeth 
into every heart. Blaih. 

Id vain you attempt to regulato your expense, if 
into your amusements, or your society, disorder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of confusion 
which wilt defeat all your plans, aud perplex and 
entangle what you sought to arrange. Hi. A ib. 

A. noble writer should be born with this faculty 
l<i strong imagination), so as lo be well able to re 
wive lively ideas from outward objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together in such 
figures and representations as are most likely to hit 
the fancy of the reader, Addison* 


CLEAN, CLEANLY, PURE. 

CLEAN and CLEANLY is in Saxon 
claene, PURE, in French pur, Latin 
purus . 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil ; cleanly the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
himself c lean is cleanly ; a cleanly ser- 
vant takes care to keep other tilings 
dean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure 
Mostly in the moral sense . the hands 
should be clean ; the heart should be 
: it is the first requisite of good 
Anting that it should be clean ; it is of 


the first importance for the morals of 
youth to be kept pure. 

Age itself Is not unamiable while it is preserved 
clean and uns^lied. Spectator. 

In the east, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than in 
colder countries, it is madeoue part of their religion. 
The Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which In some 
things copies after it, is Ailed with bathing, purifica- 
tions, and other rites of the like nature. Though 
there is the above-named convenient reason to be 
assigned for these ceremonies, the chief intentiou 
was to typify inward purity of heart. Sfkctatob. 

CLEAR, LUCID, BRIGHT, VIVID. 

CLEAR, v . To absolve. LUCID, in 
Latin lucidus t from luceo to shine, 
and lux light, signifies having light. 
BRIGHT, v. Brightness. VIVID, 
Latin vividus , from vivo to live, signi- 
fies being in a state of life. 

These epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense ; the idea of light is common 
to them, but clear expresses less than 
lucid , lucid than bright , and bright 
less than vivid ; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the clear- 
ness; the return of light, and conse- 
quent removal of darkness, constitutes 
lucidity; brightness supposes a certain 
strength of light ; vividness a freshness 
combined with the strength, and even a 
degree of brilliancy : a sky is clear that 
is divested of clouds ; the atmosphere is 
lucid in the day, but not in the night ; 
the sun shines bright when it is unob- 
structed by anything in the atmo- 
sphere ; lightning sometimes presents a 
vivid redness, and sometimes a vivid 
paleness : the light of the stars may be 
clear , and sometimes bright , but never 
vivid; the light of the sun is rather 
bright than clear or vivid; the light of 
the moon is either clear , bright , or vivid. 
These epithets may with equal pro- 
priety be applied to colour as well as to 
light : a clear colour is unmixed with 
any other ; a bright colour has some- 
thing striking and strong in it ; a vivid 
colour something lively and fresh in it 

Some choose the clearest light. 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. . 

Roscommon. 

No^is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air. 

Though one transparent vacancy it seems. 

Void of their unseen people. Thomson. 

This place, the brightest mansion of the sky. 

I’ll call the palace of the Deity. Drydbn. 

From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill. 

Led by the breese, the vivid verdure runs. 

And swells and deepens to the cherish’d eye. 

Thomson. 

In tlieir moral application they pro- 
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, serve a similar distinction : a* conscience 
is said to be clear when it is free from 
every stain or spot ;* a deranged under- 
standing may have lucid intervals ; a 
bright intellect throw^ light on every 
thing around it ; a vivid imagination 
glows with every image that nature 
presents. 

I look upon a sound i magi nit tie n as the greatest 
blessing of life, next to a clear judgment and a good 
conscience. Addison. 

I bel'evc were Rousseau alive, and in one of his 
lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the practical 
frenzy of his scholars. Burke. 

Rut in a body which doth- freely yield 
His parts to reason’s rule obedient. 

There Alma, like a virgin queen most bright. 

Doth flourish in all beauty excellent. Spender. 
There let the classic page thy fancy lead 
Through rural scenes, such ns the Mantuan swain 
Paints iu the matchless harmony of song; 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swfft 
Athwart imagination's vivid eye. Thomson. 

CLEARLY, DISTINCTLY. 

That is seen CLEARLY of which 
one has a clear view independent of any- 
thing else ; that is seen DISTINCTLY 
which is seen so as to distinguish it from 
other objects. We see the moon clearly 
whenever it shines ; but we cannot see 
the spots in the moon distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. What we see 
distinctly must be seen clearly , but a 
thing may be seen clearly without being 
seen distinctly, A want of light, or 
the intervention of other objects, pre- 
vents us from seeing clearly ; distance, 
or a defect in tlio sight, prevents us 
from seeing distinctly. Old men often 
see clearly , hul wot distinctly ; they per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a 
distance, but they cannot distinguish 
such small objects as the characters of 
a book without the help of convex 
glasses ; short-sighted persons, on the 
contrary, sec near objects distinctly , 
but they have no clear vision of distant 
ones, unless they are viewed through 
concave glasses. 

The custom of arguing on any side, even ugiiiust 
our pci suasion, dims the understanding, and makes 
it Ijr degrees lose the faculty of discerning c'enrly 
between truth and falsehood. Locke. 

Whether we are able to comprehend all the opera- 
tions of nature, and* the manners of them, it mutters 
not to inquire; hut this is certifm, that we cuu com- 
prehend no more of them than we can distinctly 
conceive. Locke. 

CLEARNESS, PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS, from clear ( v . Clear , 
lucid) y is here used figuratively, to mark 
the degree of light by which one sees 
things distinctly. PERSPICUITY, 
in trench perspicuity Latin perspi- 


cuitasy from perspicuus an&perspicio to 
look througn, signifies the quality of 
being able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render a discourse 
intelligible, but each has its peculiar 
character. Clearness respects our ideas, 
and springs from, the distinction of thy 
things themselves that are discussed : 
perspicuity respects the mode of ex- 
pressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a clear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations ; to dis- 
tinguish all the niceties and shades rf 
difference between things that hear a 
strong resemblance, and to separate it 
from all irrelevant objects that inter- 
mingle themselves with it. But, what- 
ever may be our clearness of concep- 
tion, it is requisite, if we will commu- 
nicate our conceptions to others, that 
we should observe a purity in our mode 
of diction, that we should be particular 
in the choice of our terms, careful in the 
disposition of them, and accurate in the 
construction of our sentences; that is 
perspicuity , which, as it is the first, so, 
according to Quintilian, it is the mo>t 
important part of composition. 

Clearness of intellect is a natural gift: 
perspicuity is an acquired art : although 
intimately connected with each other, 
yet it is possible to have clearness with- 
out perspicuity , and perspicuity with- 
out clearness. People of quick capa- 
cities will have clear ideas on the sub- 
jects that offer themselves to their 
notice, but for want of education they 
may often use improper or ambiguous 
phrases; or by errors of construction 
render their phraseology the reverse of 
perspicuous : on the other hand, it is in 
the power of some to express themselves 
perspicuously on subjects far above 
their comprehension, from a certain 
facility which they acquire of catching 
up suitable modes of expression. The 
study of the classics and mathematics 
is most fitted for the improvement oj 
clearness ; the study of grammar, and 
the observance of good models, will serve 
most effectually for the acquirement of 
perspicuity. 

Whenever men think clearly , and are thorough 
interested, they express thcm&elves with persptem 
and force. . RobehtsoK. 

No modern orator can dare to enter the IM* *!* 
Pemo&thenes and Tally. Wo have discourse*, 
deed, that may be admitted for their per*/'”*. 
purity, and elegance ; hut can produce n<> 1,c . 
abound in a sublimity which whirls l.,* 

auditor like a mighty torrent. '' AW 
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CLEMENCY, LENITY, MERCY . 

CLEMENCY is in Latin dementia , 
jgnifying .mildness. LENITY is in 
yatin lenitas , from lenis soft, or Ice vis 
mooth, and the Greek \uoc mild. 
JERCY is in Latin misericordia t com- 
lounded of miseria and cordis , i.e. 
ililiction of the heart, signifying the 
»ain produced by observing the pain of 
>thers. 

All these terms agree in denoting the 
Imposition or act of forbearing to in- 
lict pain by the exercise of power. 
llamency and lenity are employed only 
ovvards offenders ; mercy towards all 
dio are in trouble, whether from their 
wn fault, or any other cause. Cle- 
mency lies in the disposition ; lenity and 
mercy in the act ; the former as respects 
uperiors in general, the latter in re- 
gard to those who are invested with 
ivil power: a monarch displays his 
leniency by showing mercy ; a master 
hows fenity by not indicting punish - 
nctit where it is deserved. Clemency 
\ arbitrary on the part of the dispenser, 
lowing from his will, independent of the 
bjcct on whom it is bestowed ; lenity 
ml mercy are discretionary, they always 
lave regard to the object and the nature 
•f the offence, or misfortunes ; lenity 
herefore often serves the purposes of 
lismplinc, and mercy those of justice, by 
orgiveness instead of punishment; but 
leniency sometimes defeats its end by 
orbcaring to punish where it is needful. 
V mild master, who shows clemency to 
i faithless servant by not bringing him 
o justice, often throws a worthless 
vreteh upon the public to commit more 
it roc ions depredations. A well-timed 
■enity sometimes recalls an offender to 
riinself, and brings him back to goo l 
)rder. Upon this principle the Eng- 
lish constitution has wisely left in the 
lands of the monarch the discretionary 
power of showing mercy in all cases 
diat do not demand tlio utmost rigour 

the law. 


JVe wr.'tclied Trojans. tossM on ev'ry shore, 

£rom sea to sea, thy clemency implore j 
‘orljui ih e fh- ( >s our shipping to deface, 
wuceive th’ unhappy fugitives to grace. DkydkN. 

J'-fKing (Charles II.) with lenity of which the 
hi i ii s hail Perhaps no other example, declined 
u . ‘ ‘he judge or avenger of his own or his father’s 
* ron sa. 5 Johnson. 

Rods to goodness are inclin’d, 

An.? 1 ! 0 * touch their hoav'nly mind), 

ihan all the gods, your geu’rous heart, 

nwn(ti>M>rl DrvDKN. 


CLERGYMAN, PARSON, PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

CLERGYMAN, altered from dark, 
clericusy signifies any one holding a 
regular office, and by distinction one 
who holds the holy office. PARSON is 
either changed from person , that is, by 
distinction, the person who spiritually 
presides over a parish, or contracted fiom 
parochianus . PRIEST, in German, 
&c. priester , comes from the Greek 
irpetrpvrepoc, signifying an elder who 
holds the sacerdotal office. MINIS- 
TER, in Latin minister a servant, from 
minor less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs a subordinate office^ 
and has been extended in its meaning, 
to signify generally one who officiates 
or performs an otfice. 

The word clergyman applies to such 
as are regularly bred according to the 
forms of the national religion, and ap- 
plies to none else. In this sense wo 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch clergy without distinction. A 
parson is a species of clergyman who 
ranks the highest in the three orders of 
inferior clergy ; that is, parson , .vicar, 
and curate ; the parson being a tech- 
nical term for the rector, or he who 
holds the living : in its technical sense 
it has now acquired a definite use , but 
in general conversation it is become 
almost a nickname. The word clergy- 
man is always substituted for parson in 
polite society. When priest respects 
the Christian religion it is a species of 
clergyman , that is, one who is ordained 
to officiate at the altar in distinction 
from the deacon, who is only an assist- 
ant to the priest . But the term priest. 
has likewise an extended meaning in 
reference to such as hold the sacerdotal 
character in any form of religion, as tbo 
priests Of the Jews, or those of the 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, and the 
like. A minister is one who actually 
or habitually officiates. Clergymen are 
therefore not always strictly ministers ; 
nor are all ministers clergymen . If 
a clergyman delegates, his functions 
altogether he is‘ not a minister ; nor is 
he who presides over a dissenting con • 
gregation a clergyman. In the former 
case, however, it would be invidious to 
deprive the clergyman of the name of 
minister of the gospel, but in the latter 
case it is a misuse of the term clergy- 
man to apply it to any minister wh> 
does not officiate according to the form 
of an established religion. 
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By a clcrgynan I moan one in holy onler*.^^^ 

' To tiie time of Edward III. it in probable that the 
French end English languages subsisted together 
throughout the kingdom ; the higher orders, both of 
the clergy and laity, speaking almost universally 
French ; the lower retaining the use of llieir native 
tongue. Tymthett. 

Call a man a priest , or parsM, and you set him in 
some men’s esteem ten degrees below his own ser- 
vant. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

Ye sacred ministers of men and gods. Pop*. 

CLEVER, SKILFUL, EXPERT, DEX- 
TEROUS, ADROIT. 

CLEVER, iri French legire, Latin 
levis light, signifies the same os quick 
of understanding. SKILFUL, full of 
skill. EXPERT, in French experte , 
Latin expertus , participle of experior 
to search or try, signifies searched and 
tried. DEXTEROUS, in Latin dex- 
ter, in Greek foginpoc, comparative of 
fcgio? clever, and fcgia the right hand, 
because that is the most fitted for 
action, signifies the quality of doing 
rightly, as with the right hand. 
ADROIT is in French adroit , Latin 
adrectus or rectus right or straight, sig- 
nifies right at the moment. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordinary concerns of life : a per- 
son is clever in business. Skill is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences : a physician, a lawyer, and an 
artist, is skilful : one may have a skill 
in divination, or a skill in painting. 
Expertness and dexterity require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted in 
minor arts and amusements : one is ex- 
pert at throwing the quoit ; dexterous 
in the management of horses. Adroit- 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require : 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; skill is cleverness im- 
proved by practice and extended know- 
ledge ; expertness is the effect of long 
practice; dexterity arises from habit 
combined with agility ; adroitness is a 
species of dexterity e arising from a 
natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instruc- 
tion : he is skilful in drawing if he un- 
derstands it both in theory and prac- 
tice; he is expert in the use of the bow 
if he can use it with expedition and 
eflfeet; he is dexterous at any game 
he goes through the manoeuvres 


CLOAK. 

with celerity and an unerring hand; he 
is adroit if, by* a quick, sudden, and 
well-directed movement of his body, h e 
effects the object he has in view. 

My (Head bade me welcome, but etruck me quite 
dumb 

With tiding* that Johnson and Bnrke would not 

M And 1 knew it," he cried; "both eternally foil, 
The one at the House and the other with Thrale, 
But no matter; I'll warrant we’ll make up the party 
With two Aill as clever and ten times as hearty/' 

Golds hits. 

There is nothing more graceful than to see the 
play stand still for a few moments, and the audience 
kept in an agreeable suspense, during the silence of 
a skilful actor. Annuo*. 

O’er bar and shelf the watery path they sound. 
With dsxt'rous arm, sagacious of the ground ; 
Fearless they combat every hostile wind. 

Wheeling in many tracks with course inclin’d. 
Expert to moor, where terrors line the road. 

Fs lconeb. 

He applied himself next to the coquette’s heart, 
which he likewise laid open with great dexterity, 

Addison. 

Use yourself to carve adroitly and genteelly. 

Chest jeumu). 


CLOAK, MASK, BLIND, VEIL. 

These are figurative terms, expressive 
of different modes of intentionally keep- 
ing something from the view of others. 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. CLOAK and MASK ex- 
press figuratively and properly more 
than BLIND or VEIL. The two 
former keep the whole object out of 
sight; the two latter only partially in- 
tercept the view. In this figurative 
sense they are all employed for a bad 
purpose. The cloak , the mask, and the 
blind , serve to deceive others ; the veil 
serves to deceive one’s self. The whole 
or any part of a character may be con- 
cealed by a blind ; a part, though not 
the whole, may be concealed by a mask. 
A blind is not only employed to conceal 
the character but the conduct or pro* 
ceedings. We carry a cloak and a mask 
about with us ; but a blind is something 
external. The cloak, as the external 
garment, is the most convenient of all 
coverings for entirely keeping concealed 
what we do not wish to be seen ; a ^ 
outward deportment serves as a cloak 
to conceal a bad character. A mf* 
hides only the face ; a mask therefore 
serves to conceal only as much as 
and looks can effect. A blind is lI1 * 
tended to shut out the light and p** 
vent observation ; whatever, therefor 
conceals the real truth, and pw*®*®, 
suspicion by a false exterior, is a or 
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X veil preA enta a person from seeing as 
iveli as being seen ; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a veil 

the mind’s eye. Religion is unfor- 
tunately the object which may serve to 
■doak the worst of purposes and the 
,vorst of characters: its importance in 
lie eyes of all men makes it the most 
jffbctual passport to their countenance 
md sanction ; and its external observ- 
vnces render it the most convenient 
node of presenting a false profession to 
:he eyes of the world : those, therefore, 
,vho set an undue value on the ccremo- 
lial part, of religion, do but encourage 
his most heinous of all sins, by suf- 
ering themselves to be imposed upon 
,y a cloak of religious hypocrisy. False 
riends always wear a mask ; .they cover 
i malignant heart undor the smiles and 
indearments of friendship. Illicit tra- 
lers mostly make use of some blind to 
acilitate the carrying on their nefarious 
>ractices. Among the various arts 
esorted to in the metropolis by the 
leedy and profligate, none is so bad as 
hat which is made to be a blind for the 
iractice of debauchery. Prejudice and 
lassion are the ordinary veils which ob- 
cure the judgment, and prevent it from 
listinguishing the truth. 

When the severity of manners is hypocritical, and 
ssu nn d as a cloak to secret indulgence, it is one of 
lie worst prostitutions of religion. Blair. 

'hou art no ruffian, who, "beneath the mask 
)f social commerce, coin'st to rob their wealth. 

Thomson. 

Those who are bountiful to crimes will be rigid 
» merit, and penurious to service. Their penury 
seven held out us a biind and cover to their prudi- 
ality. Burke. 

As soon as that mysterious veil which covers fatu- 
ity should he lifted up, all l lie gaiety of life would 
isappear; its fluttering hopes, its pleasing illn- 
ions, would vuuish, and nothing but vauity and sad- 
ess remain. Blair. 

TO CLOG, LOAD, ENCUMBER. 

CLOG is probably changed from clot 
f clod, signifying to put a heavy lump 
n the way. LOAD, from to load , in 
i-axon laden , Dutch, &c., laden, signi- 
tfes to burden with a load. ENCUM- 
BER, compounded of en or in and 
vmber, in German kummer sorrow, 
•ignifics to burden with trouble. 

Clog ia figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
i , a thing, drawn from the familiar 
il >ject which is used to impede the 
Notion of animals: load is used for 
‘Vnatever occasions an excess of weight, 
Materials. A wheel is clogged , or a 


machine is clogged • a fire may be * 
loaded with coals, or a picture with 
colouring. The stomach and memory 
may be either clogged or loaded: in the 
former case by the introduction of 
improper food ; and in the second case 
by the introduction of an improper 
quantity. A memory that is clogged 
becomes confused, and confounds one 
thing with another; that which is 
loaded loses the impression of one object 
by the introduction of another. Clog 
and encumber have the common signi- 
fication of interrupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelevant. W hat- 
eviT is clogged has scarcely the liberty 
of moving at all ; whatever is encum- 
bered moves and acts, but with difficulty. 
When the roots of plants are clogged 
with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped weeds 
and noxious plants arc encumbrances in 
the ground where llowers should grow. 

Whatsoever was observed by the ancient philoso- 
phers, either irregular or detective ill the workings 
of the mind, was all charged upon the body ns its 
great clog. South. 

Butler gives lludibras that pedantic ostentation of 
knowledge which hus no relation to chivalry, and 
loads hi in with martial encumbrances that can add 
nothing to his civil dignity. Johnson. 

This minority is great and formidable. I do not 
know whether, if I aimed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, 1 should wish to bo encumbered with a 
large body of partisans. Burke. 

CLOISTER, CONVENT, MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER, in French cloitre , from 
the word clos close, signifies a certain 
close place in aeon vent, or an enclosure 
of houses for canons, or in general a 
religious house. CONVENT, from the 
Latin conventus a meeting, and convenio 
to come together, signifies a religious 
assembly. MONASTERY, in French 
monastere, signifies a habitation ibr 
monks, from the Greek pot'og alone. 

The proper idea of cloister is that of 
seclusion ; the proper idea of convent 
is that of community ; the proper idea 
of a monastery is that of solitude. One 
is shut up in a cloister , put into a con- 
vert/, and retires to a monastery . Who- 
ever wishes to take an absolute leave of 
the world shuts himself up in a cloister ; 
whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
community that has renounced all com- 
merce with the world goes into a con - 
vent ; whoever wishes to shun all human 
intercourse retires to a monastery . In 
the cloister our liberty is sacrificed ; in 
the convent our worldly habits are re- 
nounced, and those of a regular reli- 
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' gioua community being aaopted, wo 
submit to the yoke of established orders : 
«li .a monastery we impose a sort of 
voluntary exile upon ourselves ; we live 
with the view of living only to God. 
In the ancient and true monasteries the 
members divided their time between 
contemplation and labour ; but as popu- 
lation increased, and towns multiplied, 
monasteries were, properly speaking, 
succeeded by convents. In ordinary 
discourse cloister is employed in an 
absolute and indefinite manner: wc 
speak of the cloister to designate a 
monastic state; as entering a cloister; 
burying one's self in a cloister ; pe- 
nances and mortifications are practised 
in a cloister. It is not the same thing 
when we speak of the cloister of the 
Benedictines and of their monastery; 
or the cloister of the Capuchins and 
their convent. 

Sumo solitary cloister will I choose. 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dhvdkh. 

Nor were the new abbots less industrious to stock 
their convents with l'uieiguers. Tyhwhitt. 

Besides independent foundations, which were 
opened for the reception of foreign monks in preler- 
ouce tq the natives, a considerable number of reli- 
gions houses were built and endowed as cells to dif- 
ferent monasteries abioad. 

List of English Monasteries. 

CLOSE, COMPACT. 

CLOSE is from the French clos, and 
Latin clausus , the participle of claudo 
to shut. COMPACT, in Latin com- 
pactus , participle of compingo to fix or 
join in, signifies jointed close together. 

Proximity is expressed by both these 
terms ; the former in a general and the 
latter in a restricted sense. Two bodies 
may be close to each other, but a body 
is compact with regard to itself. Con- 
tact is not essential to constitute close- 
ness ; but a perfect adhesion of all the 
parts of a body is essential to produce 
compactness . Lines are close to each 
other that are separated but by a small 
space ; things are rolled together in a 
compact form that arc brought within 
the smallest possible space. 

To right and loft the martial wings display 
Their shining arms, and stand in close array; 

Though weak their spears, though dwarlish bo their 
height. 

Compact tliey move, tho bulwark of the light. 

Sir W. Jones. 

CLOSE, NEAR, NIGH. 

CLOSE, v . Close , compact. NEAR 
and NIGH am in Saxon near , neah, 
German, &c. nah . 

Close is raqre definite than near . 


houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined; men stand close 
when they touch each other; objects 
are near which are within sight ; per- 
sons are near each other when t hey can 
converse together. Near and nigh, 
which arc but variations of each other 
in etymology, admit of little or no dif- 
ference in their use ; the former, how- 
ever, is the moat general. People live 
near each other who are in the same 
street; they live close to each other 
when their houses are adjoining. Close 
is annexed as an adjective; near is 
employed only as an adverb or preposi- 
tion. Wo speak of close ranks or close 
lines ; but not near ranks or near lines. 

Th’ unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
And, couching close, repel invading sleep. I*oi*k. 
O friend 1 Ulysses’ shunts invade my ear ; 

Distress'd he seems, and no assistance near. Puff. 
From the red Hold their scatter'd bodies bear, 

And niyh the licet a l'uuirnl structure rear. Pui'e. 

TO CLOSE, SHUT. 

C LO S E , v. Close , compact. SHUT 
is in Saxon scuttan , Dutch sc hat ten , 
Hebrew satem . 

To close signifies simply to put close 
together ; shut to stop or prevent ad- 
mittance ; closing is therefore a partial 
shutting , and shutting a complete clos- 
ing : as to close a door or window is to 
put it partially to, as distinguished from 
shutting it, i. e. shutting it close. The 
eyes are shut by closittg the eyelids, 
and the mouth is shut by closing the 
lips ; and by the figure ol* me tony my to 
close may therefore often be substituted 
for shut : as to close llie eyes, to close 
the mouth, particularly in poetry. 

Soon shall the dire Seraglio's horrid gules 
Close like the eternal bars of death upon thee. 

Johnson. 

There is, however, a further distinction 
between these two words : to close pro- 
perly denotes the bringing anything 
close , and may therefore be applied to 
any opening or cavity which may thus 
be filled up or covered over for a perma- 
nency ; as to close a wound, to close the 
entrance to any place ; but shutting. 
implies merely an occasional stoppage 
of an entrance by that which is niovtf- 
able : whatever is shut may be openou 
in this sense ; not only a door, a bookl 
or a box, may be abut, but also the ears^ 
may be shut. In familiar language it 
is usual to speak of closing a scene, for 
putting an end to it ; but m poetry the 
term shut may without impropriety bo 
used in tho same sense. 
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Behold, fond in in I 

See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few years 
n,« flowering spring, thy summer’s urdent strength, 
Thy sober autumn Hiding into age. 

And pale concluding winter comes ut last. 

And shuts the scene. Thomson. 

TO CLOSE, CONCLUDE, FINISH. 

To CLOSE ( v . To close , shut) is to 
bring towards an end ; to CONCLUDE, 
from con and cludo, or claudo to shut, 
i. e. to shut together, signifies to bring 
actually to an end : FINISH, in Latin 
finio and finis an end, signifies also 
literally to bring to an end. The idea 
r>f putting an end to a thing is common 
to these terms, but they differ in the 
circumstances of the action. To close 
is the most indefinite of tlie three. We 
may close at any point by simply ceasing 
to have any more to do with it ; but we 
conclude in a definite and positive 
manner. Want of time may compel us 
to close a letter before we have said all 
we wish to say ; a letter is commonly 
concluded with expressions of kindness 
or courtesy. Whatever admits of being 
discontinued is properly said to be 
closed; as to close a procession, enter- 
tainment, and the like. 

The great procession, that closes the festival, 
began at ten o'clock. Bay done. 

So to close life, a career, &c. 

Destruction hangs on every word we speak. 

On every thought, till tho 'concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design. Addison. 

Whatever is brought to the last or 
the desired point is properly said to he 
concluded ; as to conclude a speech, a 
narrative, a business, and the like. 

My sou’s account was too long to be delivered at 
once : the first purl of it was begun that night, and 
lie uas concluding tho rest after dinner tho next day. 
when the uppcurance of Mr. Thornhill's equipage at 
liie door seemed to make a pause in the general 
Mitislaction. Goldsmith. 

To conclude is to bring to an end by 
determination ; to finish is to bring to 
an end by completion : what is settled 
hy arrangement and deliberation is pro* 
perly concluded; what is begun on a 
certain plan is said to be finished. 

A marriage was proposed between them and at 
‘‘■ngth concluded. Spectator. 

lle k' n ! ut work of which Justinian has the credit, 

• though it comprehonds the whole system of juris* 
I iwlence, vtaajinished we are told in three years. 

Sir W. Jones. 

COADJUTOR, ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR, compounded of co 
f nr rnn a »d <vt.hu or a helncr. signifies a 


fellow-labourer. ASSISTANT signi- 
fies properly one that assists or takes a 
part. 

A coadjutor is more noble than an 
assistant : the latter is mostly in a sub- 
ordinate station, but the former is an 
equal ; the latter perforins menial offices 
in the minor concerns of life, and a 
subordinate part at all times ; the former 
labours conjointly in some concern of 
common interest and great importance. 
An assistant is engaged for ,a compen- 
sation ; a coadjutor is a voluntary fellow- 
labourer. In every public concern where 
the purposes of charity or religion are 
to be promoted, coadjutors often effect 
more than the original promoters: in 
the medical and scholastic professions 
assistants are indispensable to relieve 
the pressure of business. Coadjutors 
ought to be zealous and unanimous; 
assistants ought to be assiduous and 
faithful. 

Advices from Vienna import that the Archbishop 
of Salt/.burg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Hartnell, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for tlieso 
three last years coadjutor to the said Archbishop. 

Steki.i. 

As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistants 
nnd grand* juries, I have made choice of you mi my 
right hand, because I know you to be very jealous 
of your honour; and you on my lelt, because I know 
you are very much concerned lor the reputation of 
others. Addison. 

COARSE, ROUGH, RUDE. 

COARSE, probably from the Gothic 
kaurids heavy, answering to our word 
gross , and tho Latin gravis . ROUGH, 
♦in Saxon hruh, German rank , roh , &c. 
RUDE, in Latin rudis % changed from 
raudis , comes from pafidos a twig, sig- 
nifying uupceled. 

These epithets are equally applied to 
what is not polished by art. In the 
proper sense coarse refers to the com- 
position and materials of bodies, as 
coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skin : rude 
respects the make or fashion of things, 
as a rude bark, a. rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a similar manner: 
coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feeling; rough lan- 
guage by those whose tempera are either 
naturally or occasionally rough ; rude 
language by those who are ignorant of 
any better, . 
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COAX. 


COEVAL. 


(» The fineness and delicacy of perception whichtbe 

mini of taste acquires, may be more liable to irrita- 
tion than the coaraer feelings of minds less culti- 
vated. Craio. 

This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluutncss, doth affect 
▲ saucy roug finest. Shakspeark. 

Is it in destroying ami ptilliug down that skill is 
displayed? the shallowest understanding, tho rudest 
hand, is more than equal to that task. Uurke. 

TO COAX, WHEEDLE, CAJOLE, 
FAWN. 

COAX probably comes from coke a 
simpleton, signifying to treat as a sim- 
pleton. WHEEDLE is a frequentative 
of wheel , signifying to come round a 
person with smooth art. CAJOLE, 
in French cajoler , is probably connected 
with gull, in old French guiller , with 
the Annoric cangeolir. To FAWN, 
from the noun fawn, signifies to act or 
move like a fawn. 

The idea of using mean arts to turn 
people to one's selfish purposes is com- 
mon to all these terms : coax has some- 
thing childish in it ; wheedle and cajole 
that which is knavish ; fawn that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining suppli- 
cation ; the act of wheedling consists of 
smooth and winning entreaty ; cajoling 
consists mostly of trickery and stratagem, 
disguised under a soft address and in- 
sinuating manners ; the act of fawning 
consists of supplicant grimace and 
antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derives its name : 
children coax their parents in order to 
obtain their wishes; the greedy and 
covetous wheedle those of an easy tem- 
per ; knaves cajole the simple and un- 
suspecting ; parasites fawn upon those 
who have the power to contribute to 
their gratifications : coaxing is mostly 
resorted to by inferiors towards those 
on whom they are dependant ; wheedling 
and cajoling are low practices confined 
to the baser sort of men with each 
other ; fawning , though not less mean 
an-J disgraceful than the above-men- 
tioned vices, is commonly practised only 
in the higher walks, where men of base 
character, though not mean education, 
come in connexion with the great. 

The nurse had changed her note, she war nuzzling 
and coaxing the child ; “ That's a good dear,” says 
•he. L’Estranoe. 

Hegulus gave his son his freedom in order to en- 
title him to the estate left him by his mother, and 
when he got into possession of it endeavoured (as the 
chnnfeter of the man made it generally believed) to 
wheedtt him out of it by the most indecent complai- 
aaoce. Mkj.moth’b Letters or Puny. 


! must grant it a just judgment upon poets, that 
they, whose chief pretence is wit, should oe treated 
as they themselves treat fools, that is, ho cajolei 
with praises. Pope 

Unhappy he 

Who, scornful of the flatu-rer's fawning art. 

Dreads even to pour his gratitude of heart. 

Armstrong, 

TO COERCE, RESTRAIN. 

COERCE, in Latin coerceo , that is 
con and arceo , signifies to drive into 
conformity. RESTRAIN is a variation 
of restrict (v. To bind). 

Coercion is a species of restraint: 
we always restrain or intend to restrain 
when we coerce ; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain : coercion 
always comprehends the idea of force, 
restrain that of simply keeping under 
or back : coercion is always an external 
application ; restraint either external 
or internal : a person is coerced br- 
others only ; he may be restrained by 
himself as well as others. Coercion 
acts by a direct application, it opposes 
force to resistance ; restraint acts indi- 
rectly to the prevention of an act: the 
law restrains all men in their actions 
more or less; it coerces those who 
attempt to violate it ; the unruly will is 
coerced; the improper will is restrained. 
Coercion is exercised ; restraint is im- 
posed : punishment, threats, or any 
actual exercise of authority, coerces : 
fear, shame, or a remonstrance from 
others, restrains. 

Without coercive power all government is but 
toothless and precarious, and does not so much com- 
mand as beg obedience. Sovni. 

The enmity of some men against goodness is so 
violent and implacable, that no iuiioceiiuy, no excel- 
lence of goodness, how great soever, can retrain 
their malice. Tieloisun, 

COEVAL, COTEMPORARY. 

COEVAL, from the Latin ccvum an 
age, signifies of the same age. CO- 
TEMPORARY, from tempus, signifies 
of the same time. 

An age is a specifically long space of 
time ; a time is indefinite ; hence tho 
application of the terms to things in the 
first case and to persons in the second 
the dispersion of mankind and the 
confusion of languages were coeval with 
the building of the tower of Babel; 
Addison was cotemporary with Swill 
and Pope. 

The passion c f fear seems coeval with our nalmv. 

Cvmbeux>ai , i,< 

If the elder Orpheus was the disciple of Liuus, h® 
must have been of too early an uge to have 
cotempurary with Hercules; for Orpheus is 
eleven ages before the si#*i»p of Tmy 
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COGENT, FORCIBLE, STRONG. 

COGENT, from the Latin cogo to 
compel; and FORCIBLE, from the 
verb to force, have equally the sense of 
acting by force, STRONG is here 
figuratively employed for that species 
of strength which is connected with the 
mind. 

Cogency applies to reasons indivi- 
dually considered : force and strength 
to modes of reasoning or expression: 
cogent reasons impel to decisive conduct ; 
strong, conviction is produced by forcible 
reasoning conveyed in strong language : 
changes of any kind are so seldom 
attended with benefit to society, that a 
legislator will be cautious not to adopt 
them without the most cogent reasons ; 
the important truths of Christianity 
cannot be presented from .the pulpit too 
forcibly to the minds of men. Accu- 
racy and strength are seldom associated 
in the same mind ; those who accustom 
themselves to strong language are not 
very scrupulous about the correctness 
of their assertions. 

Upon men intent only upon truth, the art of an 
orator has little power; a credible testimony, or u 
< ugrnt argument, will overcome all the art of modu- 
lation and all tho viol unco of contortion. Johnson. 

The ingenious author just mrntioued assured mo 
that the Turkish satires ul' ltuhi 13ag-d.uli were very 
fumble. Silt W. Jones. 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dry- 
deii expresses it, perhaps “ too much horse-play 
in his raillery but il' Ilia jests are coar: « his argu- 
ments are strung. Johnson. 

COLLK AG U K, PA RTN E R. 

COLLEAGUE, in French colUgue, 
Latin cotlcga, compounded of col or con 
and legatus sent, signifies sent or em- 
ployed upon the same business. PART- 
NER, from the word part, signifies one 
having a part or share. 

Colleague is more noble than partner : 
moil in the highest oilices are col- 
leagues; tradesmen, mechanics, and 
subordinate persons, arc partners : every 
Roman Consul liad a colleague ; every 
workman has commonly a partner . 
Colleague is used only with regard to 
community of office; partner is most 
generally used with regard to com- 
munity of interest : whenever two per- 
sons are employed to act together on 
the same business they stand in tho 
relation of colleagues to each other ; 
whenever two persons unite their en- 
deavours cither in trade or in games, 
or the business of life, they are denomi- 
nated partners : ministers, judges, com- 


missioners, and plenipotentiaries, are 
colleagues • bankers, merchants, chess- 
players, card-players, and the like, have 
partners . 

But from this day's decision, from the choice 
Of his lirst colleagues, shall succeeding times 
Of Edward judge, and on his fume pronounce. 

And lo! sad partner of the general care. 

Weary and faiut 1 drive my goats afar. Wakton. 

TO COLOR, DYE, TINGE, STAIN. 

To COLOR, in Latin color, probably 
from colo to adorn, and the Hebrew 
bechel to paint, signifies to put color on 
or give a color to a tiling. To DYE, in 
Saxon dcagan, a variation of tinge , sig- 
nifies to imbue with a color. To 
TINGE, in Latin lingo, and Greek 
rtyyw, to sprinkle, signifies to touch 
lightly with a color. STAIN, in French 
desteindre , a variation of tinge, signifies 
to put a color on in a bad manner, or 
give a bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a color on a thing ; as to 
color a drawing. 

I n artful contest let our warlike train 
Move well-directed o’er the colour'd plain. 

Sin W. Jon vs. 

But to color , ill the general sense of 
giving color , may be applied to physical 
objects ; as to color the cheeks. 

That childish coloring of her cheeks is now as 
ungraceful as that shape would have been when her 
face wore its real countenance. Steele. 

More commonly, however, to moral 
objects ; as to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figures, strong 
facts, or strong descriptions, &c. 

There is a kind of confession iu vour looks which 
your modesties have not craft enough to colour. 

Shaksfkabe. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, hut the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of im- 
buing with any substance so as to 
change the color. 

Willi mutual blood the Ausonian soil is dyed, 

While on its borders each their claim decide. 

• Dhydin. 

To tinge may be applied to ordinary 
objects ; as to tinge a painting with 
blue by way of intermixing colors, 
but it is most appropriately used in 
poetry. 

Now deeper blushes ting'd the glowing sky. 

And evening rais’d her silver lump on h*gl». 

Nib W Jobss. 
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COLORABLE. 


COMBAT. 


Or to moral objects. 

Devotion seldom dies in a mind that has received 
an carl} tincture of it. Anmsow. 

To stain is used m its proper sense 
when applied to common objects ; as to 
stain a painting by putting blue instead 
ol‘ red, or to stain any thing by giving 
it an unnatural color • 

We hat I till* fortune to sec what may be supposed 
to he the occasion of that opinion winch Lucian ro- 
utes concerning this river (Adonis), that is, that this 
stream at ivrt.iin seasons ot the year is of a bloody 
color; somethiut* like this we actually saw come to 
pass, fur the water was stained with reduces. 

Maukdrell. 

Whence it has also a moral applica- 
tion in the sense of taking away the 
purity from a thing; as to stain the 
reputation or character. 

COLOR, HUE, TINT. 

COLOR (V. To color ) ; HUE, in 
Saxon heije, is probably connected with 
et/e or view; and TINT, from tinge 
(v. To color), are but modes of color ; 
the former of which expresses a taint 
or blended color; the latter a shade of 
color . Betwixt the colors of black and 
brown, as of all other leading colors , 
there 'are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob- 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Her color chang'd, her fuce was not the same. 

And hollow groans from her deep spirit came. 

I) R YUEN. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smell, 

With hues on hues, expression cannot paint 
The breadth of nature, and her endless bloom. 

Tll0M"O9f. 

Among them shells of mauy a tint appear. 

The heart of Venus, and her pearly ear. 

SmW. Jokes. 

COLOR A RLE, SPECIOUS, OSTENSI- 
BLE, PLAUSIBLE, FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE, from to color or tinge 
( v . To color), expresses the quality of 
being able to give a fair appearance. 
SPECIOUS, from the Latin speno to 
see, signifies the quality of looking as it 
ought. OSTENSIBLE, from the Latin 
ostnndo to show, signifies the quality of 
being aide or fit to be shown or seen. 
PLAUSIBLE, from pthudo to clap or 
make u noise, signifies the quality of 
sounding as it ought. FEASIBLE, 
from the French fuire, and Latin facia 
to do, signifies literally doable; and 
denotes seemingly practicable. 

The first three of these words are 
figures of speech drawn from what na- 
turally pleases the eye; plausible is 


drawn from what pleases the ear : fea- 
sible takes its signification from wlint 
meets the judgment or conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction ; what is specious has a fair 
outside when contrasted with that which 
it may possibly conceal ; what is osten . 
sible is that which presents such an 
appearance as may serve for an indica- 
tion of something real : what is plausible 
is that which meets the understanding 
merely through the car ; that which is 
feasible recommends itself from its in- 
trinsic value rather than from any re- 
presentation given of it. A pretence is 
colorable when it has the color of. truth 
impressed upon it ; it is specious when 
its fallacy is easily discernible through 
the thin guise it wears; a motive is 
ostensible which is the one soonest to 
be discovered ; an excuse is plausible 
when the well-connected narrative of 
the maker impresses a belief of its jus- 
tice : a plan is feasible which recom- 
mends itself as fit to be put in exe- 
cution. 

All his (James I. of Scotland's) acquisitions, lion 
ever fatal to the body of the nobles, had been gaiucil 
by attacks upon individuals; and being founded in 
circumstances peculiar to the persons who sufiemi, 
might excite murmurs and a ppreMcn.-iuns, hut 
afforded no colorable pretext for a general rebellion. 

Ruuehtsdn. 

The guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
with the wise, but speak with the vulgar. This is a 
piecept specious enough, but not always piacticabh*. 

JoiiNcoy. 

What is truly astonishing, the partisans of those 
two opposite systems were at once prevalent and at 
once employed, the one ostensibly, the other srrrtMly, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 

IJunitv. 

In this superficial way indeed the mind is capable 
of more variety ot plausible talk, but is not enlarged 
as it should be in its knowledge. Lnciti-. 

It is some years since 1 thought the mutter feasible, 
that if 1 could by an exact time-keeper lind* in auy 
part of the world what o'clock it is at Durer ami at 
the same time where the ship is, the problem is 
solved. A jihu'J unu’i. 

TO COMBAT, OPPOSE. 

COMBAT, from the French corn- 
buftre to fight together, is used Agina- 
tively in the same sense with regard to 
matters of opinion. OPPOSE, >“ 
French oppose r, Latin opposui, per l cos 
of rqipono to oppose, compounded of ob 
and pon a to place one’s self in tb ,! 
way, signifies to set one’s self again-" 1 
another. 

Combat is properly a species of op' 
posing ; one always opposes in combat' 
ingt though not vice versll. To combed 
is used in regard to speculative matters 
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opjnse in regard to private and persona, 
concerns. A person’s positions are 
combated , liis interests or his measures 
are opposed. The Christian combats 
the erroneous doctrines of the infidel 
with no other weapon than that of ar- 
gument; the sophist rpposes Christi- 
anity with ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion. The most laudable use to which 
knowledge can be converted is to combat 
error wherever it presents itself ; but 
there are too many, particularly in the 
present day, who employ the little pit- 
tance of knowledge which they have 
collected, to no better purpose than to 
oppose every thing that is good, and 
excite the same spirit of opposition in 
others. 

\Vlu a n fierce temptation, seconded within 
]iy traitor appetite, and armed w ith darts 
Tempered in hell, invades the throbbing breast, 

To combat may be glorious and Success 

lVrbaps may crown us, but to fly is safe. Covvteu. 

Though various foes against the truth combine. 

Pride above all opposes her design. Cuwper. 

COMBATANT, CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT, from to combat, 
marks any one that engages in a combat. 
CHAMPION, French champion, Saxon 
cctnpe , German kaempe , signifies origi- 
nally a soldier or fighter, from the Latin 
campus a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and 
for victory; a champion fights either 
for another, or in another's cause. The 
word combatant lias always relation to 
somo actual engagement ; champion 
may lie employed for one ready to he 
engaged, or in the habits of being en- 
gaged. The combatants in the Oh inpie 
games used to contend for a prize : the 
Roman gladiators were combatants who 
fo.ught for their lives : when knight- 
errantry was in fashion there were 
champions of all descriptions, « /tampions 
in behalf of distressed females, cham- 
pions in behalf of the injured and op- 
pressed, or champions in behalf of ag- 
grieved princes. The mere act of 
fighting constitutes a combatant ; the 
act of standing up in another's defence 
at a personal risk constitutes the cham- 
pion. Animals have their combats , and 
consequently are combatants ; but they 
arc seldom champions . There may he 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well as good causes ; as 
champions for liberty, for infidelity, 
and for Christianity. 


Conscious that I do not possess the strength, I 
shall not assume the importance of a champion; and 
as I typ not of dignity enough to be angry, I ahull 
keep my temper and my distance too, skirmishing 
like those insignificant gentry, who play the part of 
teasers in the Spanish hull-fights whilst bolder com* 
batants engage him at the point of his horns. 

C VUBEBXi AN D 

In battle every man should fight as if he was the 
single champion. Johnson 

COMBINATION, CABAL, PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

COMBINATION, v. Association , 
combination. CABAL, in French ca- 
bale, comes from the Hebrew kabala , 
signifying a secret science pretended to 
by the Jewish Rabbi, whence it is 
applied to any association that has a 
pretended secret. PLOT, in French 
complot , is derived, like the word com- 
plicate , from the Latin plico to entangle, 
signifying any intricate or dark con- 
cern. CONSPIRACY, in French 
conspiration , from con and spiro to 
breathe together, signifies the having 
one spirit. 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea common to all these terms, 
and peculiar to combination. A com- 
bination may be either secret or open, 
but secrecy forms a necessary part in 
the signification of the other terms ; a 
cabal is secret as to its end ; a plot and 
conspiracy arc secret, both as to the 
means and the end. Combination is 
the close adherence of many for their 
mutual defence in obtaining their de- 
mands, or resisting the claims of others. 
A cabal is the intrigue of a party or 
faction, formed by cunning practices in 
order to give a turn to the course of 
things to their own advantage : the 
natural and ruling idea in cabal is that 
of assembling a number, and ma- 
noeuvring secretly with address. A 
plot is a clandestine union of some per- 
sons for the purpose of mischief: the 
ruling idea in a plot is that of a com- 
plicated enterprise formed in secret, by 
two or more persons. A conspiracy is 11 
general intelligence among persons 
united to eifect some serious change . 
the ruling and natural idea in this wore 1 
is that of unanimity and concert in th» 
prosecution of a plan. 

SoviM'tnuns will consider those as traitors who ain 
at their destruction by leading their easy «oo« 
nature under sjwclous pretences to admit wmftfiwi 
tionn ufbol 1 and faithless men into a participate 
of llieir power. Be*** 

I see you court the crowd. 

When, with the shouts of the reotilious rabble, 

I soe you borne on shoulders to cttftafc I'kipisi 
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COMFORT. 
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Oh! think wlint anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. * 

Addieon. 

Those who are subjected to wrong under multi- 
tudes seem deserted by mankind, ana overpowered 
by a conspiracy of their whole species. Burke. 

TO COME, ARRIVE. 

COME 'is general; ARRIVE is 
particular. 

Persons or things comes persons 
only, or what is personified, arrive . 
To come specifies neither time nor man- 
ner : arrival is employed with regard 
to some particular period or circum- 
stances. The coining of our Saviour 
was predicted by the prophets; the 
arrival of a messenger is expected at a 
certain hour. We know that evils must 
come , but we do wisely not to meet 
them by anticipation ; the arrival of a 
vessel in the haven, after a long and 
dangerous voyage, is a circumstance of 
general interest iu the neighbourhood 
where it happens. 

Hail, rev’ rend priest 1 to Phoebus’ awful dome, 

A suppliant I from great A trades come. l*»i a K. 

Old men love novelties ; the last arriv'd 

Still pleases best, the youngest steals their smiles. 

Ycuno. 

‘COMFORT, PLEASURE. 

COMFORT, v. To cheer , encourage. 
PLEASURE, from to please, signifies 
what pleases. 

Comfort , that genuine English word, 
describes what England only affords : 
we may find pleasure in every country ; 
hut comfort is to be found in our own 
country only : the grand feature in 
comfort is substantiality; in that of 
pleasure is warmth. Pleasure is quickly 
succeeded by pain; it is the lot of hu- 
manity that to every pleasure there 
should be an alloy : comfort is that 
portion of pleasure which seems to lie 
exempt from this disadvantage ; it is the 
most durable sort of pleasure. Comfort 
must be sought for at home ; pleasure 
is pursued abroad: comfort depends 
upon a thousand nameless trifles which 
daily arise ; it is the relief of a pain, 
the heightening of a gratification, the 
supply of a want, or the removal of an 
inconvenience. Pleasure # is the com- 
panion of luxury and abundance : it 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and 
the abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort 
is less than pleasure in the detail ; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 

Thy growing virtue* justified my cares, 

Ana promised comfort to iny silver hairs. Pope . 


I will believe there are happy tempers in being, to 
whom all the good that arrives to auy.of their fellow, 
creatures gives a pleasure. Steele 

COMMAND, ORDER, INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. 

COMMAND is compounded of com 
and mando, manudo t or dare in manus 
to give into the hand, signifying to give 
or appoint as a task. ORDER, in the 
extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of o > rder , or for 
the sake of regularity. INJUNCTION, 
in French injunction , comes from in 
and jungo , which signifies literally to 
join or bring close to ; figuratively to 
impress on the mind. PRECEPT, in 
French pHcepte , Latin prccceptum , par- 
ticiple of preecipio, compounded of pr<c 
and capio to put or lay before, signifies 
the thing proposed to the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power 
or authority ; it is imperative and must 
be obeyed : an order serves to direct ; 
it is instructive and must be executed. 

I f you arc in authority, anil have a right to com- 
mand, jour commands delivered suaviter in inodu 
will I w willingly, cheerful!}', and consequently well 
obeyed. Cukstkkhei.o. 

To execute laws, is a royal ollice; to execute 
orders , is not to be a king. Buukk. 

Command is properly the act of a 
superior or of one possessing power: 
order has more respect to the office than 
to the person. A sovereign issues his 
commands : ordei's may be given by a 
subordinate or bv a body ; as orders in 
council, or orders of a court. 

There kept the watch the U»gion» while the Grand 
In council sat, solicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperor sent ; so he 
Departing gave command, and they observed. 

Milton. 

lie replied, that lie would give orders for guards to 
attend us, that should be answerable for every thing. 

Bkydone. 

A command may be divine or given 
from heaven ; an order or injunction is 
given by men only. 

’Tis Hcav’n commands me, aud you urge in vain. 

1’ope. 

Had any mortal voice th* injunction 1» id. 

Nor augur, seer, or priest, had been obey’d. Pope. 

A stepdame too I have, a cursed she. 

Who rules my liunpcck’d sire, aud orders me. 

Drvpen. 

Order is applied to the common con- 
cerns of life ; injunction and precept to 
the moral conduct or duties of men. 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue of 
the authority which enjoins : the pre 
cept lays down or teaches such duties 
as already exist. • 
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Tliis done, TESneas orders for the close, 

The strife of archers with contending bows. 

Dry den. 

The duties whioh religion enjoins us to perform 
towards God are those which have oftenest furnished 
ir alter to the scoffs of the licentious. Bla ik. 

We say not that these ills from virtue flow : 

Did her wise precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin. Jenyxs. 

COMMANDING, IMPERATIVE, 
IMPERIOUS, AUTHORITATIVE 

COMMANDING signifies having 
the force of a command (v. To command), 
IMPERATIVE, from impero, signifies 
in the imperative mood. IMPERI- 
OUS, from invpero , signifies in the way 
of, or like a command. AUTHORI- 
TATIVE signifies having authority, or 
in the way of authority. 

Commanding is either good or had 
according to circumstances; a com- 
manding voice is necessary for one who 
has to command; but a commanding 
air is offensive when it is affected : im- 
perative is applied to things, and used 
in an indifferent sense : imperious is 
used for persons or things in the bad 
sense : any direction is imperative which 
comes in the shape of a command, and 
circumstances are likewise imperative 
which act with the force of a command ; 
persons are imperious who exercise their 
power oppressively ; in this manner 
underlings in office are imperious ; ne- 
cessity is imperious when it leaves us 
no choice in our conduct. Authorita- 
tive is mostly applied to persons or 
things personal in the good sense only; 
magistrates are called upon to assume 
an authoritative air when they meet 
with any resistance. 

Oh! that my tongue had every grace of speech, 

Or oat and commanding as the breath of kings. 

Rowe. 

Quitting the dry imperative style of an act of 
Parliament, he (Lord Somers) makes the Lords and 
Commons fall to a pious legislative ejaculation. 

Burke. 

Four not that I shall watch, with servile shame, 

Th* imperious looks of some proud Grecian dame. 

Dryden. 

Authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which 
the member (of Parliament) is bound blindly and 
implicitly to vote and argue for, though contrary to 
the dourest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science; these arc things utterly unknown to the 
taws of this laud. Bukkk. 

TO COMMISSION, AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION, from commit, sig- 
nifies the act of committing , or putting 
into the hands of another. To AU- 


THORIZE signifies to give authority; 
to EMPOWER, to put in possession' ot* 
power . 

The idea of transferring some business 
to another is common to these terms ; 
the circumstances under which this is 
performed constitute the difference. We 
commission in ordinary cases ; we au- 
thorize and empower in extraordinary 
cases. We commission in matters where 
our own will and convenience are con- 
cerned ; we authorize in matters where 
our personal authority is requisite ; and 
we empower in matters where the au- 
thority of the law is required. A com- 
mission is given by the bare communi- 
cation of one’s wishes ; we authorize 
by a positive and formal declaration to 
that intent ; we empower by the transfer 
of some legal document. A person is 
commissioned to make a purchase ; he 
is authorized to communicate vvhat has 
been confided to him : he is empowered 
to receive money. Cotnmissioning 
passes mostly between equals ; the per- 
formance of commissions is an act of 
civility ; authorizing and empowering 
arc as often directed to inferiors ; they 
are frequently acts of justice and neces- 
sity. Friends give each other commis- 
sions ; servants and subordinate persons 
are sometimes authorized to act in the 
name of their employers; magistrates 
empower the officers of justice to appre- 
hend individuals or enter houses. We 
are commissioned by persons only ; we 
are authorized sometimes by circum- 
stances ; we are empowered by law. 

Commission’d in alternate watch they stand. 

The buu's bright portals aud the skies command. 

l*OYK 

A more decisive proof cannot be given of the full 
conviction of the British nation that the principles 
of the Revolution did not authorize them to elect 
kings at pleasure, than tlieir continuing to adopt a 
plan of hereditary Protestant succession in the bid 
line. Burke 

Empower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame. 

IC’eu Jove rever'd the venerable dame. Tope. 

COMMODIOUS, CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS, from the Latin 
commodus , or cun and modus , according 
to the measure and degree required. 
CONVENIENT, from the Latin con- 
veniens, participle of com and venio to 
come together, signifies that which 
comes together with something else as 
it ought. 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenient, namely, that which mer. 
contrive for their convenience. Com 
modious is therefore mostly applied to 
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tiiat which contributes to the bodily 
* ease and comfort, convenient to what- 
ever suits the purposes of men in their 
various transactions : a house, a chair, 
oi a place, is commodious ; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of 
a person, is convenient . 

Such n place cannot be commodious to livo in, for 
being so near the moon, it bad been too near the 
nun, Kai.egh. 

Deltoid him now exalted into trust. 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just. Dryden. 

What is commodious is rendered so 
by design; what is convenient is so 
from the nature of the thing : in this 
sense arguments may be termed com- 
modious which favour a person’s ruling 
propensity or passion. 

When a position teems thus with commodious 
con sequences, who can without regret confess it to 
he false? Johnson. 

COMMODITY, GOODS, MERCHAN- 
DIZE, WARE. 

These terms agree in expressing 
articles of trade under various circum- 
stances. COMMODITY, in Latin com- 
moditas, signifies in its abstract sense 
convenience , and in an extended appli- 
cation anything that is convenient or 
fit for use, which being also saleable, 
the word has been applied for things 
that are sold. GOODS, which denotes 
the thing that is good, lias derived its 
use from the same analogy in its sense 
as in the former case. MERCHAN- 
DIZE, in French marchandUe, Latin 
mercatura or merx , Hebrew mu car, sig- 
nifies saleable things. WARE, in 
Saxon ware, German, &c. ware , signi- 
fies properly anything manufactured, 
and, by an extension of the sense, an 
article for sale. 

Commodity/ is employed only for ar- 
ticles of the first necessity ; it is the 
source of comfort and object of industry : 
goods is applied to everything belonging 
to tradesmen, for which there is a sti- 
pulated value ; they are sold retail, and 
are the proper objects of trade : mer- 
chandize applies to what belongs to 
merchants ; it is the object of com- 
merce: tcares are manufactured, and 
may be either goods or merchandize: 
a country has its commodities ; a shop- 
keeper his goods ; a merchant his mer- 
chandize ; a manufacturer his wares. 

Men must have made tome considerable progress 
towards civilization before they acquired the idea of 
property so as to be acquainted with lire most simple 
of Ml contract*, that of exchanging by barter one 
rude commodity *br another. Robertson. 


It gives me very great scandal to observe, where?,., 
I go, now much skill la buying ail manner of govts 
there is necessary to defend yourself from bein o r 
cheated. Stkjclk, 

If we consider this expensive voyage, which is un- 
dertaken in search of knowledge, nml how lew then* 
are who take in any considerable merchandize; 
how hard is it that the very small number who sire 
distinguished with abilities to know how to vend their 
wares, should suffer being plundered by privateers 
under tlio very cannon that should protect them 1 

Addison, 

COMMON, VULGAR, ORDINARY, 
MEAN. 

COMMON, in French common , La- 
tin communis , from con and munus ihe 
joint office or property of many, lias 
regard to the multitude of objects 
VULGAR, in French vul g air e, Latin 
vulgaris , from vulgus the peoplo, has 
regard to the number and quality of the 
persons. ORDINARY, in French or- 
dinaire, Latin ord in arias, from onh 
the order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of things. 
MEAN expresses the same as medium 
or moderate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use renders things common , 
vulgar , and ordinary; but what is 
mean is so of itself: the common , vulgar, 
and ordinary , are therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean ; and on tilt- 
contrary, wliat is mean is not a 1 wins 
common, vulgar , or ordinary; conse- 
quently, in the primitive sense of these 
words, the three first arc not strict iy 
synonymous with the h>t: monster* 
are common in Africa ; vulgar reports 
are little to be relied on ; it is an ordi- 
nary practice for men to make light if 
their word. 

Men ma\ change their climate, but they cannot 
tlieir nature. A man that goes out a foul cannot inle 
or sail himself tutu common sense. Animus. 

The poet's thought of directing Satan to the s-'in, 
w hich, in llu* vulgar opinion of inunkiud, is the n o-t 
conspicuous part of the ei cation, and the placing in 
it an augei, a, a rrcumblaiice very linciy cotmiuil. 

Aui'isio. 

It was in the most patient period of Roman seni 
tude that themes of tj rauuicidu made the urdmivj 
exercises oi boys at bcliuol. IIukk^. 

In the figurative sense, in which they 
convey the idea of low value, they arc 
synonymous with mean ; wliat is to l ,e 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every bed) 
is common , and naturally of little value* 
since the worth of objects frequently 
depends upon their scarcity and tl»u 
dilhculty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to common people is vulgar, 
and consequently worse than common] 
it is supposed to belong to those wh r 



COMMONLY. 

are ignorant and depraved in taste as 
well as in morals: what is done and 
seen ordinarily may be done and seen 
easily ; it requires no abilities or mental 
acquirements ; it has nothing striking 
in it, it excites no interest : what is 
mean is even below that which is ordi- 
nary ; there is something defective in 
it. Common is opposed to rare and 
relined ; vulgar to polite and cultivated ; 
ordinary to the distinguished ; mean to 
the noble : a common mind busies itself 
with common objects ; vulgar habits 
are easily contracted from a slight in- 
tercourse with vulgar people ; an ordi- 
nary person is seldom associated with 
elevation of character ; and a mean ap- 
pearance is a certain mark of a degraded 
condition, if not of a degraded mind. 

As it (the right of resistance) was not made fur 
common abuses, so it is not to be agitated by common 
minds. Burke. 

This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes 
and wears ont, by a vulgar and prostituted use, the 
spring of that spirit which is to be exerted on great 
occasions. Burke. 

A very ordinary telescope shows us that n louse is 
itself a very lousy creature. Addison. 

Under bis forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but (lift* rent sex, so lovely fair, 

That what seem’d fair in all the world seem'd now 
Mean, or in her sunim'd up. Mii.ton. 

COMMONLY, GENERALLY, FRE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 

COMMONLY, in the form of com - 
mon ( v . Common), GENERALLY, 
from general , and the Latin genus the 
kind, re>pects a whole body in distinction 
from an individual. FREQUENTLY, 
from frequent f, in French frequent , 
Latin f requeue , from frago , in Greek 
fpayu and Qpayvvyi to go about, signi- 
fies properly a crowding. USUAL L Y, 
from usual and use, signifies according 
to use or custom. 

What is commonly done is an action 
common to all ; what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is either the action 
of many, or an action many times re- 
peated by the same person ; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one 
or many. Commonly is opposed to 
rarely ; generally and frequently to 
occasionally or seldom ; usually to ca- 
sually : men commonly judge of others 
by themselves ; those who judge by the 
mere exterior are generally deceived; 
but notwithstanding every precaution, 
one is frequently exposed to gross 
frauds; a man of business usuaUy re- 
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pairs to his counting-liousc every day at 
a certain hour. 

It is commonly observed among soldiers and spa- 
meu, that though there is much kindness, there is 
liltlc grief. Johnson. 

It is generally not so much th® desire of men, 
sunk into depravity, to deceive the world, as thorn 
selves. Johnson. 

It is too frequently the prido of students to de- 
spise those amusements and recreations which give 
to the rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheer- 
fulness of heart. Johnson. 

The inefllcacy of advico is usually the fault of the 
counsellor. Johnson. 

COMMOTION, DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION, compounded of com 
or cum together, and motion , signifying 
properly a motion of several together, 
expresses more than DISTURBANCE, 
which denotes the state of being dis- 
turbed (v. To trouble). When applied 
to physical objects, commotion denotes 
the violent motion of several objects, or 
of the several parts of any individual 
thing ; disturbance denotes any motion 
or noise which puts a thing out of its 
natural state. We speak of the commo- 
tion of the elements, or the stillness of 
the night being disturbed by the rustling 
of the leaves. 

Ocenn, unequally press’d, with broken tide 

And blind commotion heaves. Thomson. 

When no rude gale disturbs the sleeping trees, 

Nor aspen leaves confess the gentle breeze. (Jay 

In respect to men or animals, com- 
motion and disturbance may be either 
inward or outward with a like dis- 
tinction in their signification. A com • 
motion supposes a motion of all the 
feelings ; a disturbance of the mind may 
amount to no more than an interrupt ion 
of the quiet to an indefinite degree. 

Imagined worth 

Holds in his blood such swolti and hot discourse 
That *twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 

Skakspeark 

Some sliorl confused speeches show nn imagine 
tion disturbed villi guilt as he is expiring. Addison 

So in regard to external circum- 
stances : a commotion in public is occa- 
sioned by extraordinary circumstances, 
and is accompanied with unusual bustle 
and movement ; whatever interrupts the 
peace of a neighbourhood is a disturb- 
ance : political events oocasion a com- 
motion ; drunkenness is a common 
cause of disturbances ill the streets or 
in families. 

Nothing can bo more absurd than that perpelna 
contest for wealth which keeps the world in comma- 
Hon. Johnson. 
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A species of men to whpm a state of order would 
become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished into a 
dangerous magnitude by the heat of in'cstiue dis- 
turbances. Burnt*. 

TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART. 

To COMMUNICATE, from the 
Latin communis common, signifies to 
make common or give a joint possession 
or enjoyment: to IMPART, from in 
and part , signifies to give in part or 
make partaker. Both these words de- 
note the giving some part of what one 
has in his power or possession ; but the 
former is more general and indefinite in 
its signification and application than 
the latter. A thing may be communi- 
cated directly or indirectly, and to any 
number of persons ; as to communicate 
intelligence by signal or otherwise. Im- 
part is a direct action that passes be- 
tween individuals; as to impart in- 
struction. 

A man who publishes bis works in a volume lias 
an infinite advantage over one who communicates his 
writiugs to the world in loose tracts, Addison. 

Vet hear what aa unskilful friend tnav say, 

As if a blind man should direct your wa\ ; 

So I myself, though wanting to be taught. 

May yet impart a hint that’s worth youi thought. 

UuMliNO. 

What is communicated may be a 
matter of interest to the person commu- 
nicating or otherwise; but what is im- 
parted is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of another 
as well as his own ; he imparts his sen- 
timents and feelings to a friend. 

This objection would be material were the letters 
which 1 communicate to the public stuffed with my 
own commeudations. Spectator. 

There is no man that imparteth his joys to his 
friend, but he jojeth the more, and no in.m that 
imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grievelh the 
less. Bacon. 


COMMUNION, CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION, from commune and 
common^ signifies the act of making 
common ( v . Common). CONVERSE, 
from the Latin concerto to convert or 
translate, signifies a transferring. 

Both these terms imply a communi- 
cation between minds ; but the former 
may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does ; spirits 
hold communion with each other; 
people hold converse. For the same 
reason a man may hold communion 
with himself; he holds c mverse always 
with another. 


Where a long course of piety and close communion 
with God has purged tho heart und rectified the will, 
knowledge will break in upon such a souL South. 

In varied converse softening every theme. 

You frequent pausing turn ; and from her eyes. 
Where meckeii'd sense, und amiable grucc, 

And lively sweetness dwell, enraptured drink 
That nambless spirit of ethereal joy, Thomson 

COMMUNITY, SOCIETY. 

Both these terms are employed for a 
body of rational beings. COMMUNITY, 
from communitas and communis com- 
mon (v. Common ), signifies abstractedly 
the state of being common , and in an 
extended sense those who are in a state 
of common possession. SOCIETY, in 
Latin societas t from socius a com- 
panion, signifies the state of being com- 
panions, or those who are in that state. 

Community in anything constitutes 
a community; a common interest, a 
common language, a common govern- 
ment, is the basis of that community 
which is formed by any number of indi- 
viduals ; the coining together of many 
and keeping together under given laws 
and for given purposes constitutes u 
society ; societies are either public or 
private according to the purpose : friends 
form societies for pleasure, indifferent 
persons form societies for business. 
The term community is therefore ap- 
propriately applied to indefinite num- 
bers, and society in cases where the 
number is restricted by the nature of 
the union. 

The great community of mankind is necessarily 
broken into smaller independent societies. Johnson. 

The term community may likewise 
be applied to a small body, and in some 
eases be indifferently used for society ; 
but as it always retains its generality of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close union, 
a tie, or obligation is to be expressed ; 
as, Every member of the community is 
equally interested : Every member of 
the society is bound to contribute. 

Was there ever any community so coirimt as net 
to iaclude within it individuals of real worth ? 

Blair. 

All societies, great and small, subsist upon tins 
condition, that as the individuals derive advantages 
from union, they muy likewise suffer inconveniences. 

Johnson. 


COMPARISON, CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON, from compare , and 
the Latin comparo or com and par equal, 
signifies the putting together of equals. 
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CONTRAST, in French contraster % 
Latin contrasto or contra and a to to 
stand against, signifies the placing one 
thing opposite to another. • 

Likeness in the quality and difference 
in the degree are requisite for a com- 
parison; likeness in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are requisite 
for a contrast . things of the same colour 
are compared ; those of an opposite co- 
lour are contrasted : a comparison is 
made between two shades of red; a 
contrast between black and white. 
Comparison is of a practical utility, it 
serves to ascertain the true relation of 
objects; contrast is of utility among 
poets, it serves to heighten the effect of 
opposite qualities : things are large or 
small by comparison ; they are magni- 
fied or diminished in one’s mind by 
contrast: the value of a coin is best 
learned by comparing it with another 
of the same metal ; the generosity of 
one person is most strongly felt when 
contrasted with the meanness of 
another. 

They who are apt l<» remind us of their ancestors 
only pul us upon making comparisons to their own 
disadvantage. aioii. 

In lovely contrast to this glorious view, 

Calmly magnificent, (lieu will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 

Thomson. 

COMP ATI BUS, CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE, compounded of com 
or cam with, and patior to suffer, sig- 
nifies a fitness to he suffered together. 
CONSISTENT, in Latin con si stem , 
participle of consisto, compounded of 
con, and sis to to place, signifies the 
fitness to be placed together. 

Compatibility lias principally a refer- 
ence to plans and measures ; consist - 
cncy to character, conduct, and station. 
Everything is compatible with a plan 
which does not interrupt its prosecution ; 
everything is consistent with a person’s 
fetation by which it is neither degraded 
nor elevated. It is not compatible with 
tho good discipline of a school to 
allow ol* foreign interference ; it is not 
consistent with the elevated and dig- 
nified character of a clergyman to 
engage in the ordinary pursuits of other 
men. 

Whatever 1 m incompatible with the highest dignity 
of our nature should indeed bo excluded from our 
conversation. II awkkswokt ii. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and^eeds 
nothing to help it out. Tillotson. 


TO COMPEL, FORCE, OBLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

All these terms denote the applica- 
tion of force either on the body or the 
mind in order to influence the conduct. 
To COMPEL, from the Latin com and 
pello to drive, signifying to drive to a 
specific point, denotes rather moral than 
physical force ; but to FORCE, signi- 
fying to effect by force, is properly ap- 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of moral force. A man 
may bo compelled to walk if he have iv> 
means of riding ; lie may be forced to 
go at the will of another. 

You will compel me then to read the will. 

Shakspkar:-: 

With fall's averse, the rout in arms resort 
To force their monarch, uml insult the court. 

Lhyden. 

These terms may, therefore, be ap- 
plied to the same objects to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of force. 

lie would the ghosts of slaughter'd soldiers call. 
These his dread wands did to slant life compel. 

And forc'd ihe f.itc of baMles to foretell. Dhyden. 

Compel expresses a direct and pow- 
erful ibree on the will, which leaves no 
choice. OBLIGE, from ob and ligo to 
bind, signifying to bind or keep down 
to a particular point, expresses only an 
indirect influence, which may be re- 
sisted or yielded at discretion ; we are 
compelled to do that which is repugnant 
to our will and our feelings ; that which 
one is obliged to do may have tho 
assent of the judgment if not of the 
will. Want compels men to do many 
things which are inconsistent with their 
station and painful to their feelings. 
Honour and religion oblige men scrupu- 
lously to observe their word one to 
another. 

But first thu lawless tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or message to regard. 

Must be compell'd by signs and judgments dire. 

# Milton. 

He that once owes more than he can pay is often 
oblioed to bribe his creditors to puticnce by increas- 
ing nis debt. Johnson. 

Compel , fotve, and oblige are mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense. 
NECESSITATE, which signifies to 
lay under a necessity, is properly the 
act of things. We are necessitated by 
circumstances or by anything which 
puts it out of our power to do otherwise. 

I havo sometimes fancied that women have not a 
retentive power, or tho faculty of suppressing limit 
thoughts, but that they are necessitated to speak 
everything they think. * Addison. 



2(16 COMPENSATION. 
Compensation, amends, satis- 

FACTION, RECOMPENSE, REMU- 
NERATION, REQUITAL, REWARD. 

All these terms imply some return 
or equivalent lor somethin# else good or 
bad. COMPENSATION, from ipendo 
to pay, signifies literally what is given 
or paid in return for another thing. 
AMENDS, from amend , signifies that 
which amends or makes good. S ATI S- 
FACTION, that which satisfies or 

J"Aw»u l xTc.» m “ thing ' vau ‘ u<l - HE- 
LU M 1 EiNSE, from pensum, participle 

of ppndi >, that which pays back. RE- 
MU NEHATION, from viitnus a gift 
or reward, that which is given back by 
way of reward. REQUITAL, from to 
quit t that which acquits in return. The 
tiiiec first oi these terms denote a re- 
turn or equivalent lor something amiss 
or wanting ; the three last a return for 
some good. 

A compensation is a return for a loss 
oi damage sustained; justice requires 
that it should be equal in value, although 
not alike in kind. 

All other debts may compensation find. 

Hut love is strict, ami will be paid in kind. 


Dry den. 

Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or towards others. 
A person may make amends for idle- 
ness at one time by a double portion of 
diligence at another. 

Addison liud made hi» Sir Andre a- Freenort a true 
w big, arguing ayaiust giving cl unity to beggars and 
11™'”? °1* # sutl * bbgracioiis sentimtjuts, but 
bud made amends by 
making him louud an hospital for decayed farmetsf 

Johnson. 

A man may make another amends 
lor any hardship done to him by show- 
ing him some extra favour another wav. 

Tim law seems to lx* pretty rigid and severe 
against the bankrupt ; but in tie be proves to lie 
nouest, it makes him lull amends lor all this rigour » ml 
” fc ' emy * Dlacksto nk. 

Satisfaction is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it ; it is given for 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight returd or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the per- 
son to be satisfied. As regards man 
and man, affronts are often unreal, 
and the satisfaction demanded is still 
oftener absurd and unchristian-like. 
As regards man and his Maker, satis- 
faction is for our offences, which Divine 
Justice demands and Divine Mercy 
accepts. J 


COMPENSATION. 

Die he, or justice must for him 
Some other able, and as willing pav 
The rigid satisfaction death lor death I Milton 

Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without any 
reference to that which is personal. A 
compensation in thjs case may he an 
advantage one way to counterbalance v 
disadvantage another way. 

He stipulates to repay annually, during his life 
some purf of the money borrowed, together with 
legal interest and an additional compensation lbr the 
extraordinary hazard ruu. Hlackstunk. 

Or it may be the putting one desirable 
thing of equal value in the place of 
another. 

What improvement you might gain by coming | 0 
Loudon you may easily supply or compensate by 
enjoining } ourself some particular study at home. ’ 

Johnson. 

An amends supplies a defect by some- 
thing superabundant in another part. 

Nature has obscurely fitted the mole with eyes- 
but lor amends, what she is capable of for her de- 
fence, and warning of danger, slu* has ververninctitlv 
co liter rod ujiou her, for she is very quick of hearing! 

Addison. 

Compensation is sometimes taken lbr 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good done : this brings it 
nearer in some to the words recompense 
and remuneration , with this difference, 
that the compensation is given for bodily 
labour, or inferior services ; recompense 
and remuneration for Unit which is done 
by persons in a superior condition. Tlic 
time and strength of. a poor man ought 
not to be used without his receivin' 1 ’ a 
compensation. 

’1 he representatives 0 f the tuunnt for life sli.il) 
have the cmbh-incuta to compensate for the labour 
and expense of tillage. Dlackvionk 

A recompense is a voluntary return 
for a voluntary service; it is made from 
a generous Jeeling, and derives its value 
not so much from the magnitude of the 
service or return, as from the intentions 
of the parties towards each other; and 
it is received not so much us a matter 
of right as of courtesy ; there are a thou- 
sand acts of civility performed by others 
which may be entitled to some recom- 
pense . 

, Tiiou’rt so fur before, 

1 bat sw iflest wing of recompense i* alow 
lo uu-rliku thee. Skakspkauk. 

Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense , but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather according to the 
condition of the person and the dignity 
of the service, than its positive worth. 

A u hi tors often receive a remuneration 
lbr, their works according to the repu- 
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tation they have previously acquired, 
and not according to the real merit of 
tlie work. 

UemuTtcratory honours aro proportioned at once to 
the usefulness uud difficulty of performances. 

Johnson. 

Bequital is the return of a kindness, 
the making it is an act of gratitude. 

As t lie world is- unjust in adjudgments, so it is 
ungrateful in its requitals. lif.Aiit. 

REWARD, from ward, and tlie Ger- 
man wiihren to see, signifies properly a 
looking back upon, t. e. a, return that has 
respect to something else. A reward 
conveys no idea of an obligation on the 
part of the person making it; whoever 
rewards acts optionally. It is the con- 
duct which produces the reward , and 
consequently this term, unlike all the 
others, denotes a lcturn far either goud 
or evil. Whatever accrues to a man as 
the consequence of liis conduc t., be it 
good or bad, is a reward. The reward 
of industry is ease and content. 

Thun* an* no liuiiur.i.y rewards among us which 
aro num* esteemed by the ] km sou who icveivcs them, 
and am cheaper to the prince, than the giving of 
medals, Addison. 

When a deceiver is caught in his own 
snare, lie meets with tlie reward which 
should always ultend deceit. 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice; 

'l .mi have Christum warrant lor them, ami no doubt 
in time they will liud their lit rewind. 

SlllKSPEAUK. 

A compensation , recompense, requital, 
and reward may be a bad as well as a 
good return. That which ill supplies 
the thing wanted is a bad compensation ; 
honour is but a poor compensation for 
the loss of health. 

No greatness in the maimer can effectually cum- 
patsu c tor the want of proper dimensions. liuiiKK. 

That which does not answer one s ex- 
pectations is a bad recompense ; there 
are many things which people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recom- 
pense the trouble bestowed upon them. 

1; tins the love, is tliii tlie rcampesc 

Oi mine to thee, uugr.tcful live? Milton. 

When evil is returned for good, that is 
a bad requital , and, as a proof of ingra- 
titude, wounds the feelings. Those who 
befriend the wicked may expect to be 
dl requited . 

W’lut here we cull our life is such, 

‘ Y btile to he loved, and thou so much, 

{ iwit I fehould ill requite thee to constrain 
i hy unbound spirit into bonds again. Cowes u. 

A reward may he a bad return when 
it is inadequate to the merits of the 

—»j «-»»•« mt 


Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the King? JovM liim next heaven? obey’d 
him ? 

Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 

Almost forgot my prayers to coutent him? 

Amt am 1 thus rewarded t Shaksieahk. 


COMPETENT, FITTED, QUALIFIED. 

COMPETENT, in Latin competent , 
participle of competo to agree or suit, 
signifies suitable. FITTED, from fit 
(v. Becoming). QUALIFIED, par- 
ticiple of qualify, from the Latin quulis 
and fario, signifies made or become 
svliat it ought to be. 

Competency mostly respects the men- 
tal endowments and attainments ; fit- 
lies'* the disposition and character ; 
qualification the artificial acquirements 
or natural qualities. A person is cmn- 
peienl to undertake an oilice ; fitted or 
qualified' to liil a situation. Famili- 
ar iiy with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency : 
suitable habits and temper constitute 
the fitness: acquaintance with the 
business to be done, and expertness in 
the inode of performing it, constitute 
tlie qualification : none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious subjects 
who are not competent judges ; none but 
lawyers are competent to decide in cases 
of law ; none but medical men are com- 
petent to prescribe medicines : none but 
divines of sound learning, as well as 
piety, 4o determine on doctrinal ques- 
tion^ 'men of sedentary and studious 
habits, with a serious temper, are most 
fitted to be clergymen : and those who 
have tlie most learning and acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures are the 
best qualified for the important and 
sacred otlico of instructing the people. 
Many are qualified for managing the 
concerns of others, who would not be 
competent to manage a concern for 
themselves. Many who are fitted from 
their turn of mind for any particular 
charge, may be unfortunately incom- 
petent for want of the requisite quali- 
fications. 

Munis not competent to decide upon the good a 
evil of mauy events which befall him iu this life. 

Cumberland. 

What is more obvious auil ordinary than a nude ? 
ami yet what more palpable urgutucut uf Provi- 
dence than it? The mem bets of her body are so 
exactly fitted lo her nature and mauuer of l "to. 

Addison. 

Such benefits only can bo bestowed as oilu*ri arc 
capable to receive, und such pleasures imparted us 
others are qualified to enjoy. - Johnson. 
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COMPETITION, EMULATION, RI- 
VALRY. 

COMPETITION, from the Latin 
competo, compounded of com and peto, 
signifies to sue or seek together, to seek 
for the same object. EMULATION, 
in Latin e mulatto , from a' mu lor, and 
the Greek afuWa a contest, signifies the 
spirit of contending. RIVALRY, from 
the Latin rivus the bank of a stream, 
signifies the undivided or common en- 
joyment of any stream which is a 
natural source of discord. 

Competition is properly an act, emu- 
lation is a feeling or temper of nnnd 
which incites to action, and emulation , 
therefore, frequently furnishes the mo- 
tive for competition ; the bare action of 
seeking the same object constitutes the 
competition; the desire of excelling is 
the principal characteristic in emulation. 
Competition , therefore, applies to mat- 
ters either of interest or honour where 
more than one person strive to gain a 
particular object, as competition for the 
purchase of a commodity or for a prize. 
Emulation is confined to matters that 
admit of superiority and distinction. 

It cannot be doubled but there is as great a do situ 
of glory iti a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-players as 
id any oilier more refined competition for superiority. 

Hugh ks. 

Of the ancients enough remains to excite our emu- 
lation aud direct our endeavours. Johnson. 

Rivalry resembles emulation as far as 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competition as far as it has respect to 
the action. But competition and emu- 
lation have for the most part a laudable 
object, and proceed in the attainment of 
it by honest means ; rivalry has always 
a selfish object, and is often but little 
scrupulous in the choice of the means : 
a competitor may be unfair, but a rival 
is very rarely generous. There are 
competitors for office, or competitors at 
public games, and rivals for the favour 
of others. - 

To be no man’s rival in love, or competitor in 
business, is a character which, if it does not rccom- 
meiid yo <4 as it ought to benevolence among those 
whom you live *ith, yet has it certainly this effect, 
that you do not stand so much in need of their ap- 
probation as if you aimed at more. Steele. 

When emulation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions, it is near 
akin to rivalry . 

Men have a foolish manner (lioth parents and 
schoolmasters and servants) in creating and breed- 
ing an emulation between brothers during childhood, 
which many times sortelh to discord when they 
grow up. « Uaco.v. 


Competitors must always come in 
close collision, as they seek for the same 
individual thing ; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work towards 
the same point: there may b a rivalry 
between states which vie with each 
other in greatness or power, but there 
cannot properly be competition . 

The refiners thought, Lord Halifax, who saw him 
self topped by Lord Sunderland's credit and statin* 
at court, resolved to lull in with the King, on tlu> 
point then in debate about tlie bill of exclusion, 
wherein he found the King steady, and that Lord 
Sunderland would lose himself: so that falling iuto 
confidence with the King upon such a turn, he 
should be aloue chief in the ministry without a 
competitor. Sin W. TtMri *. 

The Corinthians were the first people who it 
reality became a marit.me power. Their ni*i»li 
hours in the Isle of Corey ra soon followed their ex 
ample, and though originally a colony of their own, 
became a rival power at sea. Smith. 


TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, REGRET. 

COMPLAIN, in French complaindre 
or plaindre , Latin p lango to beat the 
breast as a sign of grief, in Greek 
TrXijyw to strike. LAMENT, v. To 
bcu'ail. REGRET, compounded of re 
privative and gratus grateful, signifies 
to have a feeling the reverse of pleasant. 

Complaint marks most of dissatisfac- 
tion ; lamentation most of grief; regret 
most of pain. Complaint is expressed 
verbally ; lamentation either by words 
or signs; regret may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances ; lamentation 
and regret may be made on account of 
others as well as ourselves. We com- 
plain of our ill health, of our inconve- 
niences, or of troublesome circum- 
stances; we lament our inability to 
serve another; we regret the absence 
of one whom we love. Selfish people 
have the most to complain of, as they 
demand most of others, and are most 
liable to be disappointed ; anxious people 
are the most liable to lament , as they 
feel everything strongly ; the best- 
regulated mind may have occasion to 
regret some circumstances which give 
pain to the tender affections of the 
heart. 

You are always complaining of melancholy, and I 
conclude from these complutntt that you ure loud 
of it. Johnson. 

Tho only reason why we lament a soldier's death 
is that we think he might have lived longer. 

Johnson. 

The cup wns all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 

Aud it beam'd to a fanciful view 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret- 

On the flourishing bush wh£r»* U.v r “ ,,F *7 ~~ 
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We may complain without any cause 
and lament beyond what the cause re- 
quires ; but regret is always founded on 
some real cause and never exceeds in 
measure. 

We nil of us complain of tho shortness of time, 
smith Seneca, and yet Inure much more than we 
kuow wlint to do with. Addison. 

Surely to dread the future is more reasonable than 
to lament the past. Johnson. 

lltqrcl is useful and virtuous when it tcuds to the 
amendment of life. Joh nfon 

TO COMPLAIN, MURMUR, REPINE. 

COMPLAIN, v. To complain, 
MURMUR, in German murmeln , con- 
veys both in sound and sense the idea 
of dissatisfaction. REPINE is com- 
pounded of re and pine , from tho Eng- 
lish pain, Latin paena punishment, 
and tne Greek iru va hunger, signifying 
to think on with pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by others 
is common to these terms. Complaint 
is not so loud as murmuring , but more 
so than repining. We complain or 
murmur by some audible method ; we 
may repine secretly. Complaints are 
always addressed to some one; mur- 
murs and repinings are often addressed 
only to one's self. Complaints are made 
of whatever creates uneasiness, without 
regard to the source from which they 
llow ; murmurings are a species of com- 
plaints made only of that which is done 
by others for our inconvenience ; when 
used in relation to persons, complaint is 
the act of a superior or of one who has 
a right to express his dissatisfaction ; 
murmuring that of an inferior, or one 
who is subject to another. When the 
conduct of another offends, it calls for 
complaint; when a superior aggrieves 
by the imposition of what is burden- 
some, it occasions murmuiing on the 
part of the aggrieved. 

'When did I complain of your letters being too 
long? Johnson. 

The fiend look’d up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more but tied 
Murmuring, Mit.ton. 

Complain and murmur may some- 
times signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without implying any direct expression 
which bring them nearer to the word 
r ?pine ; in this case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur- 
'nur, and both more than repine , which 


implies what is deep seated. With this # 
distinction they may all be employed to* 
denote the dissatisfaction produced by 
events that inevitably happen. Men 
may be said to complain , murmur, or 
repine at their lot. 

I'll not complains 

Children and cowards rail at their misfortunes. 

Trai-p 

Yet O mv soul I thy rising murmurs stay. 

Nor dure th* ALLWISE DISPOSER to arraign ; 

Or against his supreme decree. 

With impious grief complain. 

Would all the deities of Greece combine. 

In vain the gloomy thund'rer might repines 
Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend. 

And see his Trojans to tho shades descend. Topic. 

COMPLAINT, ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT, To complain . 
ACCUSATION, v. To accuse . Both 
these terms are employed in regard to 
the conduct of others, but a complaint is 
mostly made in matters that personally 
affect the complainant; an accusation 
is made of matters in general, but espe- 
cially those of a moral nature. A com- 
plaint is made for the sake of obtain- 
ing redress ; an accusation is made for 
the sake of ascertaining a fact or 
bringing to punishment. A complaint 
may be frivolous; an accusation false. 
People in subordinate stations should be 
careful to give no cause for complaint. 
the most guarded conduct will not pro- 
tect any person from the unjust accu- 
sations of the malevolent. 

Ou this occasion (of nn interview with Addison), 
Pope made his complaint witli frankness and spirit, 
us a man undeservedly neglected and opposed. 

Johnson. 

With guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual ac- 
cusation and stubborn self-defence. Johnson, 

COMPLAISANCE, DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE, from com and 
plaire to please, signifies the act of 
complying with, or pleasing others. 
DEFERENCE, in French deference . 
from the Latin dqfero to bear down, 
marks the inclination to defer, or ac- 
quiesce in the sentiments of another in 
preference to one's own. CONDE- 
SCENSION marks the act of con- 
descending from one’s own height 
to yield to the satisfaction of others, 
rather than rigorously to exart ones 
rights. 
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The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allurements of so- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy, 
lead to complaisance; it makes sacri- 
fices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, en« 
loyments and personal feelings of others. 
Age, rank, dignity, and personal merit, 
call for deference: it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judg- 
ments, pretensions, and designs. The 
infirmities, the wants, the defects ‘and 
foibles of others, call for condescension : 
it relaxes the rigour of authority, and 
removes the distinction of rank or 
station. Complaisance is the act of an 
equal; deference that of an inferior; 
condescension that of a superior. Com- 
vlaisance is due from one well-bred 
person to another ; deference is due to 
all superiors in age, knowledge, or 
station, whom one approaches; conde- 
scension is due from all superiors to 
such as are dependant on them for com- 
fort and enjoyment. All these qua- 
lities spring from a refinement of hu- 
manity ; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature; defied 


he bestowed unon it, it is unfinished . \ 
thing is complete in all its parts; per . 
feet as to the beauty and design of the 
construction; and finished as it comes 
from the hand of the workman and 
answers his intention. A set of books 
is not complete when a volume is 
wanting : there is nothing in the proper 
sense perfect which is the work of man ; 
but the term is used relatively for what- 
ever makes the greatest approach to 
perfection: a finished performance 
evinces care and diligence on the part 
of the workman. These terms admit 
of the same distinction when applied to 
moral or intellectual objects. 

None better guard against a cheat, 

Than lie who is a knave complete. Lewis. 

It lias been observed of children, that they arc 
longer before they can pronounce pet fed soiimU 
because perfect sounds are not pronounced to ihnu! 

Hawke sworn u. 

It is necessary for a man who would form to him- 
self a finished taste of good willing, to bo \u-ll 
versed in the works of the host critics ancient umi 
modern. Addison. 


O COMPLETE, FINISH, TERMINATE. 


rence most of respectful submission ; 
condescension most of easy indul- 
gence. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and au inferior acceptable. Addison. 

Tom Courtly never fails of paying bis obeisanco 
to every man he sees, who has title or office to make 
him conspicuous; but his deference is wholly given 
to outward consideration. Steele. 

The same noble condescension which never dwells 
but in truly great minds, and such ub Homer would 
represent that of Ulysses to have been, discovers 
itsaill likewise in the speech which he made to the 
ghost of Ajax. Addison. 


We COMPLETE, that is make 
complete (i>. Complete ), what is under- 
taken by continuing to labour at it. We 
FINISH ( v . To close ) what is begun 
in a state of forwardness by putting the 
last hand to it. We TERMINATE 
what ought not to last by bringing it lo 
a close, from terminus a term, a boun- 
dary, signifying to sot bounds to u 
thing. 

The characteristic idea of completing 
is that of making a thing altogether what 
it ought to be ; that of finishing, the doing 
all that is intended to be done towards 


COMPLETE, PERFECT, FINISHED. 

COMPLETE, in French complete 
Latin completus , participle of compleo 
to fill up, signifies the quality of being 
filled, or having all that is necessary. 
PERFECT, in Latin perfectus, parti- 
ciple of perficio to perform or do tho- 
roughly, signifies the state of being done 
thoroughly. FINISHED, from finish 
iv.* To close), marks the state of being 
finished 

That is complete which lias no defi- 
ciency: that is perfect which has 
positive excellence ; and that is finished 
which has no omission in it. That to 
which any thing can be added, is incom- 
plete; when it can be improved, it is 
imperfect ; when more labour ought to 


a thing ; and that of terminating , simply 
putting an end to a thing. Completing 
has properly relation to permanent works 
only, whether mechanical or intellec- 
tual ; wc desire a thing to be completed 
from a curiosity to see it in its enure 
state. To finish is employed for pars- 
ing occupations; wc wish a thing 
finished from an anxiety to proceed t<> 
something else, or a dislike to the thing 
in which we are engaged. Terminating 
respects space or time : a view may 
terminated , a life may be terminated , 
or that to which one may put a term, as 
to terminate a dispute. Light minds 
undertake many things without com- 
pleting any. Children ami ‘unsteady 
people set about many tilings without 
finishing any. Litigious) people lertni- 
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nate ono dispute only to commence 

another. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that as the 
feathers and strength of a bird grow together, und 
her wings are not completed till she is able to fly, so 
m>in<* proportion should ho preserved in the humuu 
Kind between judgment and courage. Johnson. 

The artificer, for the manufacture which h a finishes 
in a day. receives a certain sum j but the wit fre- 
u iiv.tly gains no advantage from a performance at 
which lie" lias toiled many months. IIawkksWokth. 

The thought '* that our existence terminates wilh 
l'- is life ” do ih naturally check the soul in any ge- 
nerous pursuit. liKHKBLEV. 


COMPLEXITY, COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 


COMPLEXITY and COMPLICA- 
TION, in French complication , Latin 
complicatio and complico , compounded 
of com and plica, signifies a folding one 
thing within another. INTRICACY, 
Lai ill intricatio and inlrico, compound- 
ed of in and iricco or trices, small hairs 
which are used to ensnare birds, sig- 
nifies a state of entanglement by means 
of many involutions. N 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
quality or state ; complication the act : 
they both convey less than intricacy; 
intricate is that which is very compli- 
cated. Complexity arises from a mul- 
titude of objects, and the nature of these 
objects ; complication from an involve- 
ment of objects ; and intricacy from a 
winding and confused involution. W hat 
is complex must be decomposed ; what 
is complicated must be developed ; what 
is intricate must be unravelled. A pro- 
position is complex; affairs are compli - 
ca'ed; the law is intricate. The com- 
plexity of a subject often deters young 
persons from application to their busi- 
ness. There is nothing embarrasses a 
physician more than a complication of 
disorders, where the remedy for one im- 
pedes the cure lor the other. Some 
affairs are involved in such a degree of 
intricacy , as to exhaust the patience 
and perseverance of the most laborious. 

. Through the disclosing deep 

I.njnt tny blind way • thu mineral strata there 
1 hr list blooming, thenco the vegetable world, 

;jf r the rising system more c ample* 

Ul animals, and higher still the miud. Thomson. 


Every living crrm‘uro, considered in itself, has 
many very complicate* parts that an? exuct copies 
oi some other parts which it possesses, aud which 
aie complicated in the same manner. Addison. 


u'Vr l ? lx miiwl » l »y insensible degrees, has brought 

, 11 to attention and close thiukiug, it will be able 

cope with difficulties. Every abstruse problem, 
e ' er Y wfttca/e question, will not baffle or break it. 


Locks. 


TO COMPLY, CONFORM, YIELD, , 
SUBMIT. 

COMPLY, v. To accede . CON- 
FORM, compounded of con and form, 
signifies to put into the same form. 
YIELD, v. To accede. SUBMIT, in 
Latin submit to, compounded of sub and 
mitto , signifies to put under, that is to 
say, to put one’s self under another 
person. Compliance and conformity 
are voluntary ; yielding and submission 
are involuntary. Compliance is an act 
of the inclination ; conformity an act of 
the judgment : compliance is altogether 
optional ; we comply with a thing or not, 
at pleasure : conformity is binding on 
the conscience ; it relates to matters in 
which there is a right and a wrong. 
Compliance with the fashions and cus- 
toms of those we live with is a natural 
propensity of the human mind that may 
be mostly indulged without impropriety : 
conformity in religious matters, though 
not to be enforced by human law, is not 
on that account less binding on the con- 
sciences of every member in the com- 
munity ; the violation of this duty on 
trivial grounds involves^ it that of more 
than ono branch of the moral law. 

I would not be thought III any part of this rela- 
tion to leih-ct upon Signor Nicolini, who in acting 
this part only complies with the wretched taste of 
his audience. Addison. 

lining of a lay profession, I humbly conform to 
the constitutions oi‘ the church and my spirilu.il supe- 
riors, and l hold this obedience to he uu acceptable 
sacrifice to God. Howkm,. 

Compliance and conformity are pro- 
duced by no external action on the 
mind ; they tlow spontaneously from the 
will and understanding: yielding is 
altogether the result of foreign agency. 
Wo comply with a wish as soon as it is 
known ; it accords with our feelings so 
to do : wo yield to the entreaties of 
others ; it is the effect of persuasion, a 
constraint upon or at least a direction of 
the inclination. We conform to the re- 
gulations of a community, it is a matter 
of discretion ; we yield to the superior 
judgment of another, we have no choice 
or alternative. 'We comply cheerfully ; 
wo conform willingly ; we yield reluc- 
tantly. A cheerful compliance with the 
requests of a friend is the sincerest 
proof of friendship : the wisest and most 
learned of men have over been the 
readiest to conform to the general sense 
of the community in which they live • 
the harmony of social life is frequently 

p ?. 
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• disturbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to each other. 


Let tlie King meet compliance iu your looks 
A free and ready yielding to liis wishes. 


Rowe. 


Among mankind so few then* nro 
Who will conform to philosophic fare. 


PllYDKN. 


To yield is to give wa y to another, 
either with one’s will, judgment, or out- 
ward conduct : submission is the giving 
up of one’s-self altogether ; it is the sub- 
stitution of another's will for one’s own. 
Yielding is partial ; we may yield in 
one case or in one action though not in 
another : submissioji is general ; it in- 
cludes a system of conduct. 


That yieldingncsi, whatever foundations it might 
lay to the disadvantage of posterity, was a specific 
to preserve us in pence in lus own time. 

Lord Halifax. 


Christian people submit themselves to conform- 
able observances of the lawful and religions consti- 
tutions ol‘ their spiritual rulers. White. 

We yield when we do not resist ; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior : 
we submit only by adopting the mea- 
sures and conduct proposed to us ; this 
is always the act of an inferior. Yield- 
ing may he produced by means more or 
less gentle, by#nticing or insinuating 
arts, or by the force of argument ; sub- 
mission is made only to power or posi- 
tive force : one yields after a struggle ; 
one submits without resistance : we 
yield to ourselves or others ; we submit 
to others only : it is a weakness to 
yield either to the suggestions of others 
or our own inclinations to do that which 
our judgments condemn ; it is a folly to 
submit to tlic caprice of any one where 
there is not a moral obligation : it is ob- 
stinacy not to yield when one’s adver- 
sary has the advantage ; it is sinful not 
to submit to constituted authorities. 


There has been a long dispute for precedency be- 
tween the tragic and the heroic poets. Aristotle 
would have the latter yield the palm to the former, 
but Mr. Pryden, and many others, would nuver sub- 
mit to this decision. Addison. 


COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMIS- 
SIVE, 

As epithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate a propensity to the 
respective actions, which may he exces- 
sive or otherwise. A COMPLIANT 
temper complies with every wish of 
another good or bad ; a YIELDING 
temper leans to every opinion right or 
wrong; a SUBMISSIVE temper sub- 
mits to every demand, just or unjust. 


A compliant person may want command 
of feeling ; a yielding person may want 
fixedness of principle; a submissive 
person may want resolution : a too com- 
pliant disposition will be imposed upon 
by the selfish and unreasonable ; a too 
yielding disposition is most unlit for 
commanding; a too submissive dispo- 
sition exposes a person to the exactions 
of tyranny. 

Be sih'nt and complying; you'll soon find 
Sir John without a medicine will be kind. 

Harrison. 

A peaceable temper supposes yielding and conde- 
scending manners. Blair. 

When force and violence and linrd necessity have 
brought the yoke of servitude upon a people's licck, 
religion will supply them with a patient and a sub 
missive spirit. ’ ‘ Fleetwood. 


TO COMPOSE, SETTLE. 

COMPOSE, from the Latin com- 
posui , perfect of rompono to put to- 
gether, signifies to put in due order. 
SETTLE is a frequentative of set . 

We compose that which has been dis- 
jointed and separated, by bringing it 
together again ; we settle that which 
has been disturbed and put in motion, 
by making it rest: we compost our 
thoughts when they have been deranged 
and thrown into confusion; we settle 
our mind when it has been fluctuating 
and distracted by contending desires; 
the mind must be composed before we 
can think justly; it must be settled 
before we can act consistently. 

Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose, 

A mi tactions woudciM that they once arose. 

Tickkt.l 

IVrhups my reason may lmt ill defend 
My settled faith, my mind with age impair'd. 

SlIhNSTONK. 

Differences are composed where there 
is jarring and dLcord, it is effected by 
conciliation ; differences ar v settled when 
they are brought to a final arrangement 
by consultation or otherwise. In this 
manner a person may be said to compose 
himself, his thoughts, his dress, and the 
like ; to settle matters, points, ques- 
tions, &c. It is a good thing to com- 
pose differences between friends ; it is 
not always easy to settle questions where 
either party is obstinate. 

Having thus endeavoured to compose the unhappy 
difiereneen in the nation, and finding it tuko no elici t, 
and that the parliament were raising forces to dis- 
tress such ns hud not complied with them, ha thought 
it more for his majesty’s service to retire to his own 
couutry. Lloyd’s Memoirs 

laird Sunderland assured all people that the king 
Was resolved to settle mutters with liis parliament 
on any terms. jivrnk*' 
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COMPOSED, SEDATE. 

• COMPOSED (r. To compose ) signi- 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per- 
turbation-; it is applied either to the 
mind, or to the air, manner, or carriage. 
SEDATE, in Latin sedatus , from sedo 
to settle , signifies properly the quality 
of being settled (v. To compose ), i. e. 
free from irregular motion, and is ap- 
plied either to the carriage or the 
temper. Composed is opposite to ruffled 
or hurried, and is a temporary state ; 
sedate is opposed to buoyant or volatile, 
and is a permanent habit of the mind 
or body. A person may be composed , 
or liis carriage may be composed , in 
moments of excitement. Young people 
are rarely sedate . 

Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stopped 
before the other lady, who came forw urd with a re- 
gular composed, carriage. Addison. 

Let me associate with the serious night, 

And contemplation, her sedate compeer. Thomson. 

COMPOUND. COMPLEX. 

COMPOUND comes from the pre- 
sent of compono to compound , from the 
preterite of which, composui , is formed 
the verb compose (v. To compose ). 
COMPLEX, v. Complexity. 

The compound consists of similar and 
whole bodies put together ; the complex 
consists of various parts linked to- 
gether: adhesion is suiticient to consti- 
tute a compound ; involution is requisite 
for the complex ; we distinguish the 
whole that forms the compound; wo 
separate the parts that form the com- 
plex: what is compound may consist 
only of two ; what is complex consists 
always of several. Compound and com- 
plex are both commonly opposed to the 
simple ; hut the former may be opposed 
to the single, and the latter to the 
simple : words are compound , sentences 
are complex . 

Inasmuch ns mnn is a compound and n mixture 
of flesh as well us spirit, the soul during its abode in 
tin; body dues nil things by the mediation of these 
passions, and inferior affections. South. 

With such perfection fram’d. 

Is this complex stupendous scheme of things. 

Thomson. 

TO COMPOUND, COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND and COMPOSE, v. 
To compose. 

Compound is used in the physical 
sense only ; compose in the proper or 


the moral sense : words arc compounded 
by making two or more into one; sen-* 
tences are composed by putting words 
together so as to make sense : a medi- 
cine is compounded of many ingredients ; 
society is composed of various classes. 

The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be 
multiplied, may be compounded. Bathukst. 

The heathens, ignorant of the true source of moral 
evil, gcnerallj charged it on the obliquity of mutter. 
This notion, as most others of theirs, is a composition 
of truth and error. Ukovk, 

COMPREHENSIVE, EXTENSIVE. 

COMPREHENSIVE, from compre- 
hend,. in Latin comprehendo or com and 
prehendo to take, signifies the quality 
of putting up together or including. 
EXTENSIVE, from extend , in Latin 
extendo , or ex and tendo to stretch out, 
signifies the quality of reaching to a 
distance. 

Comprehensive respects quantity, ex- 
tensive regards space : that is compre- 
hensive that comprehends much, that 
is extensive that extends into a wide 
field : a comprehensive view of a subject 
includes all branches of it; an exten- 
sive view of a subject enters into minute 
details : the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with 
the diffuse : it requires a capacious 
mind to take a comprehensive survey 
of any subject ; it is possible for a su- 
perficial thinker to enter very exten- 
sively into some parts, while he passes 
over others. Comprehensive is em- 
ployed only with regard to intellectual 
objects ; extensive is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense : the sig- 
nification of a word is comprehensive ; 
or the powers of the mind are compre- 
hensive : a plain is extensive , or a field 
of inquiry is extensive . 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is like- 
wise au elevated soul, and that w hoever is wise is 
ulso honest. Johnson. 

The trade carried on by the Phonic ians of Sidou 
and Tyre was more extensive and enterprising than 
that of auy state in the ancient world. IIobentson. 

TO COMPRISE, COMPREHEND, EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE, through the French 
compris, participle of comprcndre, comes 
from the same source as COMPRE- 
HEND (v. Comprehensive). EM- 
BRACE, v. To clasp . CONTAIN, in 
French content r, Latin con tin eo, com- 
pounded of con and teneo , signifies to 
hold together within one place. IN- 
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CLUDE, in Latin includo, compounded 
• of in and. cludo or claudo , signifies to 
shut in or within a given space. 

Comprise , comprehend, and embrace , 
have regard to the aggregate value, 
quantity, or extent; include , to the 
individual things which form the whole : 
contain, , either to the aggregate or to 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
ill ore ordinary application than any of 
the others. Comprise and contain are 
“used either in the proper or the figura- 
tive sense; comprehends embraces and 
includes in the figurative sense only : 
a stock comprises a variety of articles ; 
a library comprises a variety of books ; 
the whole is comprised within a small 
compass : rules comprehend a number 
of particulars ; laws comprehend a num- 
ber of cases; countries comprehend a 
certain number of districts or divisions ; 
terms comprehend a certain meaning; 
a discourse embraces a variety of topics ; 
a plan, project, scheme, or system, em- 
braces a variety of objects : a house 
contains one, two, or more persons ; a 
city contains a number of houses ; a 
book contains much useful matter; a 
society contains very many individuals; 
it includes none but of a certain class ; 
or it includes some of every class. 

Whut, Egypt, do tliy pyramids comprise , 

What greatness iu the high raised lolly lies? 

SlWELL. 

That particular scheme which comprehends the 
social virtues may give employment to the most in- 
dustrious temper, and find a man in business inure 
than the most active station of life. Addison. 

Tli« virtues of the several soils I sing, 

Mascenas, now the needful succour tiring; 

Not that my song iu such a scanty space 

So large a subject fully can embmee. Dryden. 

All a woman lias to do in this world is contained 
within the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wile, and 
a mother. Steele, 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included is, that no man should give any preference to 
himself, ) oh nsos. 

It is here worthy of observation, that 
in the two last examples from Steele 
and Johnson the words comprehend and 
comprise would, according to established 
usage, have been more appropriate than 
contain and include, 

* • 

TO CONCEAL, DISSEMBLE, DIS- 
GUISE. 

CONCEAL is compounded of con 
and cealy in French celer, Latin celo, 
Hebrew cala to have privately, DIS- 
SEMBLE, in French dissimuler , com- 
pounded of dis and simulo or si mi l is, 


signifies to make a thing appear unlike 
what it is. DISGUISE, in French 
disguiser , compounded of the privative 
dis or de and guise , in German weise , 
a manner or fashion, signifies to take a 
form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret ; to dissemble and disguise sig- 
nify to conceal , by assuming some false 
appearance ; wc conceal facts ; we dis- 
semble feelings ; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing; 
it may be effected by simple silence- 
art and address must be employed in 
dissembling ; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings : labour and cunning 
are requisite in disguising; it has 
nothing but falsehood in all its move- 
ments. The concealer watches over 
himself that he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication ; the 
dissembler has an eye to others so as to 
prevent them from discovering the state 
of his heart ; disguise assumes alto- 
gether a different face from reality, and 
rests secure under this shelter* it is 
sufficient to conceal from those who 
cither cannot or will not see ; it is ne- 
cessary to dissemble with those who can 
see without being shown; but it is 
necessary to disguise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter- 
cepts their sight. 

She never told her love. 

Hut let concealment like a worm i’ the bud 

Feed ou her damask cheek. Suaksfkare. 

Lot school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 

These Little thiugs ure greut to little man. 

Goldsmith. 

Good-breeding has made the tongue falsify tin* 
heart, and act a part of continual restraint, while 
nature lias pieserved the eyes to herself, lii.it .site 
may not be disguised or misrepresented. Steele. 

TO CONCEAL, HIDE, SECRETE. 

CONCEAL, V. To conceal . HIDE, 
from the German h'uthen to guard 
against, and the old German hedan to 
conceal , and the Greek KtvQtiv to cover 
or put out of sight. SECRETE, in 
Latin secretus , participle of secerno , or 
se and cerno , to see or know by one’s 
self, signifies to put in a place known 
only to one’s self. 

Concealing has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; hidvig 
•that of putting under cover; secreting 
that of setting at a distance or in unfre- 
quented places ; whatever is not seen is 
concealed , but whatever is hidden or 
secreted is intentionally put out of sight. 
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a person conceals himself behind a 
hedge; he hides his treasures in the 
earth; he secretes what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Conceal is more 
general than either hide or secrete : all 
tilings are concealed which are hidden or 
secreted ', but they are not always hidden 
or secreted when they are concealed: 
both mental and corporeal objects are 
concealed ; corporeal objects mostly and 
sometimes mental ones are hidden ; 
corporeal objects only are secreted ; we 
conceal in the mind whatever we do not 
make known : that is hidden which 
may not be discovered or cannot be dis- 
cerned ; that is secreted which may not 
be seen. Facts are concealed , truths 
are hidden , goods are secreted . Chil- 
dren should never attempt to conceal 
from their parents or teachers any error 
they have committed, when called upon 
for an acknowledgment; we are l old 
in Scripture, for our consolation, that 
nothing is hidden which shall not be 
revealed ; people seldom wish to secrete 
any thing but with the intention o {con- 
cealing it from those who have a right 
to demand it back. 

He secret and discreet ; Love’s fairy favours 

Are lost when nut conceal'd. Dry den. 

Y<’t to be secret makes not sin tlie loss, 

'Tis ouly hidden from the vulgar view. Dkyokn. 

The whole thing is too manifest to admit of any 
doubt in auy man liow long this thing has been 
working; how many tricks have been played with 
the Dean’s (Swift’s) papers ; how they were secreted 
from time to time, 1 ’oyk. 

CONCEALMENT, SECRECY. 

CONCEALMENT ( v . To conceal ) 
is itself an action; SECRECY, from 
secret , is ilie quality of an action: con - 
cealment may respect the state of things ; 
secrecy the conduct of persons ; tilings 
may he concealed so as to bo known to 
no one ; but secrecy supposes some per- 
son to whom the thing concealed is 
known. Concealment has to do with 
what concerns others ; secrecy with 
that which concerns ourselves : what is 
concealed is kept from the observation 
of others ; what is secret is known only 
to ourselves • there may frequently be 
concealment without secrecy , although 
there cannot be secrecy without con- 
cealment concealment is frequently 
practised to the detriment of others ; 
secrecy is always adopted for our own 
advantage or gratification : concealment 
is essential in the commission of crimes; 
secrecy in the execution of schemes : 
many crimes are committed with im- 


punity when the perpetrators are pro 
tected by concealment ; the best con- , 
certed plans are often frustrated for 
want of observing secrecy . 

One instance of Divine wisdom is so illustrious 
that 1 cannot pass it over without notice; that is. 
the concealment under which Providence has placed 
the future events of our life on earth. Blair. 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight* 

So shall you soon repair your present evil plight. 

Swsnseb. 

CONCEIT, FANCY. 

CONCEIT comes immediately from 
the Latin conceptus , participle of cort- 
cipio to conceive or form in the mind 
FANCY, in French phantasies Latin 
phantasia , Greek ipavramri, from <pav- 
raZ & to make appear, and Qcuvcj to 
appear. 

These terms equally express the 
working of tlie imagination in its dis- 
torted state ; hut conceit denotes a ■ 
much greater degree of distortion than 
fancy : our conceits are preposterous ; 
what we fancy is unreal, or only appa- 
rent. Conceit applies only to internal 
objects ; it is mental in the operation 
and the result ; it is a species of inven- 
tion : fancy is applied to external ob- 
jects, or whatever acts on the senses: 
nervous people are subject to strange 
conceits ; timid people fancy they hear 
sounds, or see objects in the dark which 
awaken terror. Those who are apt to 
conceit oftener conceit that which is 
painful than otherwise; conceiting 
either that they are always in danger 
of dying, or that all the world is their 
enemy. There are however insane 
people who conceit themselves to be 
kings and queens : and some indeed 
who are not called insane, who conceit 
themselves very learned whilst they 
know nothing, or very wise and clever 
while they are exposing themselves to 
perpetual ridicule for their folly, or very 
handsome while the world culls them 
plain, or very peaceable while they are 
always quarrelling with their neigh- 
bours, or very humble whilst they are 
tenaciously stickling lor their own: it 
would be well if such conceits aftbrded 
a harmless pleasure to their authors, 
but unfortunately they only render them 
more offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise be. Those who are 
apt to fancy never fancy any thing to 
please themselves; they fancy that 
things are too long or too short, too 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other fancies equally 
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trivial in tlieir nature ; thereby proving 
that the slightest aberration of the 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
of evil. 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full. 

Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 

Thomson, 

Some have been wounded with conceit, 

And died of mere opinion strait. Him, K R. 

When taken in reference to intellec- 
tual objects, conceit is always in a bad 
sense ;* but fancy may be employed in 
a good sense. 

Nothing can be more plainly impossible than for 
a man “ to be profitable to (iod,” and consequently 
nothing can be more absurd than for a man to che- 
rish so irrational a conceit. Audi son. 

Mv fiunid, Sir Roger de Covcrly, told me t'other 
das, ’that lie had been leading my" paper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says lie, there are a great 
many ingenious fancies. AnnisON. 

TO CONCEIVE, UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

CONCEIVE, in French concevoir . 
Latin concipio , compounded of con and 
eapio, signifies to take or put together 
in the mind. UNDERSTAND sig- 
nifies to stand under or near to the 
mind. COMPREHEND, in Latin 
comprehends , compounded of com and 
prnhendo , signifies to seize or embrace 
within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of forming ideas, that is, 
ideas of the complex kind in distinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
of perception. Conception is the sim- 
plest operation of the three; when we 
conceive we may have but one idea, 
when we understand or comprehend we 
have all th*e ideas which the subject is 
capable of presenting. We cannot nti- 
derstand or comprehend without con- 
reiving; but we may often conceive, 
that which wc neither understand nor 
comprehend. That which we cannot 
conceive is to us nothing ; but the con - 
ception of it gives it an existence, at 
least in our minds ; but understanding 
and comprehending is not essential to 
the belief of a thing’s existence. So 
long as we have reasons sufficient to 
conceive a thing as possiU'e or probable, 
it is not necessary either to understand 
or comprehend them in order to au- 
thorize our belief. The mysteries of our 
holy religion are objects of conception , 
but not of comprehension . We conceive 
that a thing may be done without un- 
derstanding how it is done ; we conceive 
that a thing may exist without compre- 


hending the nature of its existence. 
Wc conceive clearly, understand fuliy j 
comprehend minutely. 

Whatever they cannot immediately conceive they 
consider ns loo high to bo reached, or too extcnsi\e 
to be comprehended. Johnson, 

Conceiving is a species of invention ; 
it is the fruit of the mind's operation 
within itself. Understanding and com- 
prehension are employed solely on ex- 
ternal objects ; we understand and 
comprehend that which actually exists 
before us, and presents itself to our 
observation. Conceiving is the office 
of the imagination, as well as the judg- 
ment ; understanding and comprehen- 
sion are the office of the reasoning 
faculties exclusively. 

Conceive the front of a torrent of fire ten miles m 
breadth, and heaped up to an enormous height, 
Tolling down the mountain, and pooling its flame 
into the ocean. Ukydone. 

Swift pays no court to the passions ; he excites 
neither surprise, nor admiration; he always under- 
stands himself, and his readers always understand 
him. Johnson. 

Our finite knowh due cannot comprehend 
The pi im-iples of an uubmiudcd sway. Sh:ui.; v 

Conceiving is employed with regard 
to matters of taste, to arrangements, 
designs, and projects; understanding 
is employed on familiar objects which 
present themselves in the ordinary dis- 
course and business of men ; compre- 
hending respects principles, lessons, and 
speculative knowledge in general. Thu 
artist conceives a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand it ; (lie 
poet conceives that which is grand and 
sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his conceptions must have 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
comprehend the grand and sublime. 
Tlie builder conceives plans, the scholar 
understands languages, the metaphy- 
sician attempts to explain many things 
which are not to be comprehended. 

Deep maliee thence conceiving, and disdain, 

Soon us midnight brought ou tlu* dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resulted 
With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
Unwor.'hipp’d. Mn/roN 

He had a dry way of stripping declamations to 
search for facts, and’ would assert that line words 
were not meant to be understood. Cum in. hi. and. 

" There is no end of his greatness.’’ The most 
exalted cicatnre he has made is only capable of 
adoring it, none but himself can comprehend it. 

Aul'I-ScH. 


CONCEPTION, NOTION. 

CONCEPTION, from conceive , ( L ’- 
To conceive ), signifies the thing con- 
ceived NOTION, in French notion, 
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Latin notio, from notus the participle 
of nosco, to know, signifies the thing 
known. 

Conception is the mind's own work, 
what it pictures to itself from the exer- 
cise of its own powers ; notion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
arc the fruit of tlie understanding and 
imagination ; notions are the result of 
experience and information. Concep- 
tions are formed ; notions are enter- 
tained. Conceptions are either grand 
or mean, gross or sublime, either clear 
or indistinct, crude or distinct; notions 
are either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men’s conceptions; the extension of 
knowledge serves to correct and refine 
their notions. 

It isnatiuul for tlio imaginations of men who le.nl 
ilit-ir li\es in too solitary a manner to prey upon 
themselves, ami form from their own rom'fyhons 
beings ami tilings v\liieh have no place in nature. 

• SlKKI.K. 

The stoiv of Teleinaelms is formed altogether in 
the -pint of llomer, and will give ati unlearned 
leio.er a nut Uni of that great poet's inauuer ot wiitiug. 

AddimiN. 

Some heathen philosophers had an 
indistinct conception of the Deity, whose 
attributes and character are unfolded to 
us in his revelation : the ignorant have 
often false notions of their duty and 
obligations to their superiors. The un- 
enlightened express their gross and 
mule concejjfinns of a Superior Being 
hy some material and visible object : 
the vulgar notion of ghosts and spirits 
is not eutirely banished from the most 
cultivated parts of England. 

Words signify not immediately and primely things 
thcnisrhes, Imt the coua ptions of the mind eon* 
ivming things. Snem. 

I’uiisidering that tin* happiness of the other win Id 
is to he the happiness of the whole man, who can 
<| nest ion hut there is an infinite variety in those 
pleusmes we are speaking of? Kevelalioti, likewise, 
'•*i> in in* h confirms this notion under the dilTerent 
'lews it gives us of our future happiness. Addison. 

TO CONCERT, CONTRIVE, MANAGE. 

CONCERT is either a variation of 
consort a companion, or from the Latin 
concerto to debate together. CON- 
TRIVE, from contrivi perfect of con- 
tero to bruise together, signifies to 
p»jund or put together in the mind so 

to form a composition. MANAGE, 
ln pencil menager , compounded of the 
Latin mafias and ago. signifies to lead 
b .v the hand. 

There is a secret understanding in 
concerting ; invention in contriving ; 


execution in managing . There is mostly 
contrivance and management in con- 
certing ; hut there is not always con 
carting in contrivance or management. 
Measures are concerted ; schemes are 
contrived ; ulfairs are managed. Two 
parties at least are requisite in concert- 
ing , one is sufficient for contriving and 
managing. Concerting is always em- 
ployed in all secret transactions ; con- 
trivance and management are used 
indifferently. Robbers who have deter- 
mined on any scheme of plunder concert 
together the means of carrying their 
project into execution ; they contrive 
various devices to elude the vigilance 
of the police; they manage everything 
in the dark. Those who are debarred 
the opportunity of seeing each other 
unrestrainedly, concert measures for 
meeting privately. The ingenuity of a 
person is frequently displayed in the 
contrivances hy which he strives to help 
himself out of his troubles. Whenever 
there are many parties intonated in a 
concern, it is never so well managed as 
when it is in t lie hands of one individual 
suitably qualified. 

Modern statesman are confer ting *clirmcs and 
engaged iu tin 1 depth of politics, at the time when 
llieir forefathers were laid down quietly to iest, and 
had nothing iu their heads hut dreams. SiKii.E. 

Whcu Cwsar was one of the masters of the mint, 
lu* placed the figure ufnii elephant upon tin* rexei-e 
of tlu* public nitiiiey ; the word C'tesar signifying nut 
elephant iu the I’uiiii* language. This was aitlnlly 
contrived hy Caesar; because it was not lawful tor a 
private man to stamp his ow u figure upon the coin 
of the commonwealth. Addison 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I 
may u-e that phrase, to manage our actions, to the 
best advantage. Addison, 

TO CONCILIATE, RECONCILE. 

CONCILIATE, in Latin concilia t as, 
participle of concilia: and RECON- 
CILE, in Latin rcconcilio , both come 
from concilium a council, denoting 
unity and harmony. 

Conciliate and reconcile are both em- 
ployed in the sense of uniting men’s 
affections, but under different circum- 
stances. The conciliator gets the good- 
will and affections for himself; the 
reconciler unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The conciliator 
may either gain new affections, or regain 
those which are lost ; the reconciler 
always either renews affections which 
have been once lost, or fixes them where 
they ought to he fixed. The best means 
of conciliating esteem is by reconciling 
all that are at variance. Conciliate is 
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• mostly employed for men in public 
stations; reconcile is indifferently em- 
ployed for those in public or private 
stations. Men in power have some- 
times the happy opportunity ot concili- 
ating the good-will of those who are 
most averse to their authority, and thus 
reconciling them to measures which 
would otherwise be odious. Kindness 
and condescension serve to conciliate , 
n friendly intluenee, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often success- 
fully exerted in reconciling. 

The preacher may enforce his doctiines in the 
style of aulhoiity, for it is his ptofe-siou to summon 
in- ukind to their duty; hut an uiicmumis-ioned in- 
structor will study to conciliate whilst he attempts 
tO CDlTeet. CUMBERLAND. 

lie (IlammonA) not only attained his purpose of 
uniting distint parties to each other, hut, coiitmry 
to the usual late of recont:i!crs, gained them to 
himself. 

Conciliate is mostly employed in 
the sense of bringing persons into 
unison with each other who have been 
at variance ; but reconcile, may be em- 
ployed to denote the bringing a person 
into unison or acquiescence with that 
which would be naturally disagreeable. 

( It must be confessed a happy attachment which 
can reconcile tho Laplander to his freezing Minus, 
uud the African to his scorching s»uu. Cumberland, 

CONCLUSION, INFERENCE, DEDUC- 
TION. 

CONCLUSION, from conclude , sig- 
nifies the winding up of all arguments 
and reasoning. INFERENCE, from 
infer, in Latin ivfero , signifies what is 
brought in. DEDUCTION, from de- 
duct, in Latin deductus , and deduco to 
bring out, signifies the bringing or 
drawing one thing from another. 

A conclusion is full and decisive : mi 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
conclusion leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation ; it puts a stop to all 
farther reasoning: inf . fences arc special 
conclusions from particular circum- 
stances; they serve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Conclusion h\ the 
technical sense is the concluding pro- 
position of a syllogLfh, drawn from tho 
two others, which are called tho premises. 

Though it may chance to be right iu tho corn lusion , 
it is yit uujnst a:.d mistaken iu the method of iu- 
liuvncf. (il.ANVII.LE, 

Conclusions are drawn from real 
facts ; inferences are drawn from the 
appearances of things ; deductions only 
from arguments or assertions. Con- 


clusions are practical ; inferences ratio, 
cinative ; deductions are final. \V e 
conclude from a person's conduct or 
declarations what ho intends to do, or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, or the thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a 
heavy fall of rain, or snow ; we deduce 
from a combination of facts, inferences , 
and assertions, that a story is fabricated. 
Hasty conclusions betray a want of 
judgment, or of firmness of mind : con- 
trary inferences are frequently drawn 
from the same circumstances to serve 
the purposes of party, and support a 
favourite position ; the deductions in 
such cases are not unfrequently true 
when the inferences are false. 

Ho praises wine, and we conclude from thence 
He lik’d his glass, on his o* u evidence. Addison, 

You m i i;h t, horn the single people departed, make 
wine useful inferences or guesses how many th.-i.. 
arc left unmarried. Sti- ki.k. 

There isa consequence which seems very liatuiully 
Seducible from ihu foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being lid’s by such a tegular progress s, 
high as man, we max, by a parity of roa«.nn,suj>i>"'K 
that its! ill proceed.', gr.idundx thioiigh those hem.', 
which arc of a superior nature to him. AudisoN, 

CONCLUSIVE, DECISIVE, CONVINC- 
ING. 

CONCLUSIVE applies either to 
practical or argumentative matters; 
DECISIVE to what is practical only; 
CONVINCING to what is argumen- 
tative only. It is necessary to be con- 
clusive when wc deliberate, and deci- 
sive when we command. What is con- 
clusive puts an end to all discussion, 
and determines the judgment: wluit is 
decisive puts an end to all wavering, 
and determines the will. Negotiators 
have sometimes an interest in not speak- 
ing conclusively ; commanders cun never 
retain tlieir authority without speaking 
decisively . Conclusive when compared 
to convincing is general ; the latter is 
particular: an argument is convincing* 
a chain of reasoning conclusive. There 
may be much that is convincing , where 
there is nothing conclusive: a proof 
may lie convincing of a particular cir- 
cumstance ; but conclusive evidence 
will bear upon the main question. 

I will not disguise that Dr. lion Hoy, whoso atti- 
cism is so Conclusive, for tho forgot y of thoso 
dies tpiolcd by Plutarch, is of opinion “Tin** pi* “ ,m ' 
self published nothing in xvritiug." 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preset' 1 
without auy palliation, this preface (to his Salmj e 

Women). o bluntly dccNre iu favour of laughiuj! 

the wot Id, in the same collection of his works w|* 
contains the mournful, angry, gloomy. * 'J 
T/touq/tti f L 
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That religion is assent i:il to the welfare of man, 
can bo proved by the most convincing arguments. 

Blair. 

CONCORD, HARMONY. 

CONCORD, in French Concorde , 
Latin concordia , irom con and cars, 
having the same heart and mind. 
JIARMONY, in French harmonic, 
Latin harmoma, Greek apyovui from 
( tf)io to fit or suit, signifies tho state of 
titling or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both 
those terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances. Concord is generally em- 
ployed for the union of wills and affec- 
tions; harmony respects the aptitude 
of minds to coalesce. There may he 
concord without harmony, and harmony 
without concord. Persons may live in 
concord who are at a distance from each 
other; but harmony is mostly employed 
lor those who are in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate. Concord should 
never be broken by relations under any 
circumstances ; harmony is indispen- 
sable in all members of a family that 
dwell together. Interest will some- 
times stand in the way of brotherly 
concord; a love of rule, and a dog- 
matical temper, will sometimes disturb 
the harmony of a family. 

Kind concord, heavenly bond whose blissful reign 
Holds this vast globe iu one surrounding chain; 

Suill uf the wurld l TlCKF.1,. 

In us both cue soul. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 

Mure grateful than harmonious sounds to the ear. 

Milton. 

These terms arc both applied to 
music, the one in a particular, the other 
m a general sense : there Is concord 
between two or more single sounds, and 
harmony in any number or aggregate 
of sounds. 

Tin* man that hath no music in himself, 

Kur is not movM with concord of sweet sounds, 

fd lbr treasons, \illaities, and spoils. 

SlIAKSFZARE. 

Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
sounds. Watts. 

Harmony may he used in the sense 
ol adaptation to things generally. 

The harmony of things 

As well as that of sounds, front discord springs. 

1)knham. 

li we consider the world in its subserviency to 
?i :iu * one would think, it was mude for our use; but 
» we consider it in its natural beauty and harmony , 
would be apt to conclude it w us made for our 
pleasure. Addison. 

CONDITION, STATION. 

CONDITION. in French condition , 
hatiu conditio , from condo to build or 


form, signifies properly the thing formed ; 1 
and in an extended sense, the maimer 
and circumstances under which a thing 
is formed. STATION, in French 
station , Latin statio, from sto to stand, 
signifies a standing place or point. 

Condition has most relation to cir- 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like ; station refers rather to the rank, 
occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out. Riches suddenly acquired 
arc calculated to make a man (br , j‘ , t his 
original condition , and to render him 
negligent of the duties of his station. 
The condition of men in reality is often 
so different from what it appears, that 
it is extremely difficult to form an esti- 
mate of what they are, or what they 
have been. It is the folly of the present 
day, that every man is unwilling to keep 
the station which has been assigned to 
him by Providence : the rage for equa- 
lity destroys every just distinction iu 
society ; the low aspire to be, in ap- 
pearance at least, equal with their 
superiors; and those in elevated sta- 
tions do not hesitate to put themselves 
oil a level with their inferiors. 

Tlir common charge u^aiiiMt those \\l»o rise above 
their original condition i» th.it of pride. JoH.v.vt.v. 

The List clay will assign to fiery one a nation 
suitable to tlie'iliguity of hia character, Audi min. 

TO CONDUCE, CONTRIBUTE. 

CONDUCE, Latin conduco , com- 
pounded of con and duco , signifies to 
bring together for one end. CON- 
TRIBUTE, in Latin co/itributus, par- 
ticiple of contribuo , com pc untied of con 
and tribuo, signifies to bestow lbr the 
same end. 

To conduce signifies to servo the full 
purpose; to contribute signifies only lo 
serve a secondary purpose : the for- 
mer is always taken in a good seusi*, 
the latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
ercise conduces to tho health ; it con- 
tributes to give vigour to the frame. 
Nothing conduces more to the \\ ell- 
being of any community than a spirit of 
subordination among all ranks and 
classes. A want of firmness and vigi- 
lance in the government or magistrates 
contributes greatly to the spread of dis- 
alVection and rebellion. Schemes of 
ambition never conduce to tranquillity 
of mind. A single failure may c*o/2- 
Iribute sometimes to involve a person 
iu perpetual trouble. 

It is to bf allowed that doing nil honour t» Itit 
superiority of liu » oca abuse the rcbtol mankind, must 
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nee«l» conduce to the glory and advantage of a na- 
tion. Steel*. 

The true choice of our diet, and our companions at 
it, seems to consist in that which contributes most to 
checrl'ulucss and reflresJiincnt. DULLER. 

TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 

CONDUCT, in Latin conductus , par- 
ticiple of conduct >, signifies to lead in 
some particular manner or for some 
special purpose. To MANAGE ( v . 
Care , Charge). To DIRECT, in Latin 
directus , participle of dingo or di apart, 
and rego to rule, signifies to regulate 
distinctly or put each in its right place. 

Conducting requires most wisdom 
and knowledge ; managing most action ; 
direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him ; a 
steward manages the mercantile con- 
cerns for his employer : a superintendent 
directs the movements of all the subor- 
dinate agents. Conducting is always 
applied to affairs of the first importance : 
management is a term of familiar Use to 
characterize a familiar employment* 
direction makes up in authority what it 
wants in importance : it falls but little 
short of the word conduct. A conductor 
conceives, plans, arranges and disposes; 
a manager acts or executes ; a director 
commands. 

If lie did not entirely project the union and re- 
geuey, none will deny him io have been the chief 
conductor iu both. AdiumjX. 

A skilful manager of the 1 . abide, so long as they 
have but ears to’lu-nr, need never impure whether 
they have understanding. South. 

Himself stood director over them, with nodding or 
stumping, showing lie did like or misdike thosu 
things he did not understand. Sydney. 

It is necessary to conduct with wis- 
dom ; to manage with diligence, atten- 
tion, and skill; to direct with prompti- 
tude, precision, and clearness. A minis- 
ter of state requires peculiar talents to 
conduct with success the various and 
complicated concerns which are con- 
nected with his office : he must exercise 
much skill in managing the various 
characters and clashing interests with 
which he becomes connected : and pos- 
sess much influence £o direct the mul- 
tiplied operations by which the grand 
machine of government is kept in mo- 
tion. When a general undertakes to 
conduct a campaign, he will intrust the 
management of minor concerns to per- 
sons ou whom he can rely ; hut he will 
direct in person whatever is likely to 
have any serious influence on his 
success. 


The general purposes of men iu llie conduct o] 
4heir lives, I mean with relation to this life only, ei )( ] 
in gaining either the affection or esteem or those with 
whom they converse. Steele. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the 
voice, countenance, and gesture. Stem.k. 

I have sometimes amused myself with considering 
tin* several methods of managing a debate, whicil 
have obtained iu the world. Addison. 

To direct a w underer in the right way is to light 
another man’s caudle by one’s own, which loses 
none of its light by what llie other gains. Grove. 


CONFEDERATE, ACCOMPLICE. * 

CONFEDERATE ( v . Ally) and 
ACCOMPLICE ( v . Abettor) both im- 
ply a partner in some proceeding, hut 
they differ as to the nature of -the pro- 
ceeding : in the former case it may he 
lawful or unlawful ; in the latter un- 
lawful only. In this latter sense a con- 
federate is a partner in a plot or secret 
association : an accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. 
Guy Fawkes retained his resolution, till 
the last extremity, not to reveal the 
names of his confederates : it is the 
common refuge of all robbers and des- 
perate characters to betray their accom- 
plices in order to screen themselves 
from punishment. 

WlnMi the Marl w as executed, it being thought nc- 
ce>vuy that some punishment should be infficieil 
on tl'u.M? who were Ins confederates, the Lord Keeper 
was in a special commission with others. Camion. 

Now march the bold ronfetfrates through the plain, 
Weil hors’d, well clad, a rich and shining liain. 

. Diiydin. 

It L not improbable that the Lady Mason (llie 
grandmother of Savage) might per-mutu or i > niii|.el 
his mother to desist, or pciliaps she could not easily 
find accomplice.' wicked enough to cmieui iu so cruel 
an action as that ofbuuishiug him to the Airieiiean 
plantations. Johnson’. 


TO CONFER, BESTOW. 

CONFER, in French confer er, Latin 
confer o, compounded of con and fern, 
signifies to bring something towards a 
person, or place it upon him. BE- 
STOW is compounded of be and stoic, 
which, like the vulgar word stohe, conics 
from the German stauen and stauchen , 
and is an onomatopeia, or representa- 
tive of the action intended to be t*x 
pressed, namely, that of disposing hi a 
place. (Conferring is an act of autho- 
rity ; bestowing that of charity or gene- 
rosity. Princes and men in power con- 
fer ; people in a private station besioic 
Honours, dignities, privileges, and ran** 
are the things conferred ; favours, kin* 1 ' 
nesses, and pecuniary relief, are tw 
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things bestowed. Merit, favour, inte- 
rest, caprice, or intrigue, gives rise to 
conferring ; necessity, solicitation, and 
private affection, lead to bestowing . 

'flie conferring this honour upon him would in* 
crriisc the credit he liud. Clarendon. 

Y«u always exceed expectations, ns if yours was 
nut your own, but to bestow on wanting merit. 

Dry den. 

In the moral application what is con- 
ferred or bestowed is presumed to bo de- 
served : but with the distinction that 
the one is gratuitous, the other invo- 
luntary. 

On him confer the poet's snored name, 

\\ hose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

■ Addison. 

It sometimes happens, that even enemies and en- 
\ious persons bestow the siuccre&t murks of esteem 
when they least design it. Steel;*. 

TO CONFIDE, TRUST. 

CONFIDE, in Latin confido (or 
cum with, and Jhlo to trust), signi- 
fy ing to be united by trust with ano- 
ther, is to TRUST {v. Belief) as the 
species to the genus : we always trust 
when we confide , but not vice versa. 
Confidence is an extraordinary trust, 
hut trust is always ordinary unless the 
term be otherwise qualified. Confi- 
dence involves communication of a 
man's mind to another, but trust is con- 
fined to matters of action. 

He was high in confidence with Sir Robert Wnl- 
poli*. and was the lbrcign ambassador in whom the 
niiiiisiev, next to his brother, most confided. Cox*:. 

Kings in ancient times were wont to put great 
inet ut eunuchs. Racon. 

Confidence may be sometimes limited 
in its application, as confidence in the 
integrity or secrecy of a man ; but 
trust is in its signification limited to 
matters of personal interest. A breach 
of trust evinces a want of that common 
principle which keeps human society 
together ; but a breach of confidence 
hot rays a more than ordinary share of 
baseness and depravity. 

and prosper but iu mutual trust, 

A ('K'ujiricnce of one another's truth. South e it x. 

lienee, credit 

And public trust' twixt man and man arc broken. 

Rowe. 

CONFIDENT, DOC.MATIOAI,, POSI- 
TIVE. 

CONFIDENT, from confide (v. To 
wnfide), marks the temper of confiding 
m one’s self. DOGMATICAL, from 
a maxim or assertion, signifies 


the temper of dealing in ‘unqualified 
assertions. POSITIVE, in Latin po 
sitivus, from positus , signifies fixed to 
a point. 

The two first of these words denote an 
habitual or permanent state of mind ; 
the latter either a partial or an habi- 
tual temper. There is much of con fi- 
de nee in dogmatism an i\ positivity. but 
it expresses more than cither. Confi- 
dence implies a general reliance on one’s 
abilities in whatever we undertake; 
dogmatism implies a reliance on the 
truth of our opinions; positivity a reli- 
ance on the truth of our assertions. A 
confident man is always ready to act, as 
he is sure of succeeding; a dogmatical 
man is always ready to speak, as lie is 
sure of being heard ; a posi/itre man is 
determined to maintain what lie has 
asserted, as he is convinced that he has 
made no mistake. Confidence is opposed 
to ditlidcuce ; dogmatism to scepticism ; 
positivity to hesitation. A confident 
man mostly fails for want of using the 
necessary means to ensure success ; a 
dogmatical man is mostly in error, 
because he substitutes his own partial 
opinions for such as are established : a 
positive man is mostly deceived, be- 
cause he trusts more to his own senses 
and memory than ho ought. Self- 
knowledge is the most effectual cure for 
self-confidence ; an acquaintance with 
men and things tends to lessen dog- 
matism ; the experience of having been 
deceived one’s self, and the observation 
that others are perpetually liable to bo 
deceived, ought to check the folly of 
being positive, as to any event or circum- 
stance that is past. Confidence is 
ofienor expressed by actions than words ; 
dogmatism and positivity always by 
words ; the former denotes only the 
temper of the speaker, but the latter 
may influence the temper of others; a 
positive assertion may not only denote 
the state of the person’s mind who makes 
it, but also may serve to make another 
positive. 

P»h»j»1c forget how lilllo it is that they know ami 
how rniu-li le>s it is thnj they van do, v\ him they grow 
confident upon any present state of things. South. 

If you an* neither dogmaticn \ nor show either 
by your words or your actions that you are full of 
yourself, all will* the more heartily rejoice at your 
victory. Dudokll. 

He was positive and fixed against the exclusion, 
which was iu a great measure imputed to his ma- 
nagement, and iliut he wrought the King up to it. 

Sin W. Temple 
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CONFINEMENT, IMPRISONMENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

CONFINEMENT, v. To bound , li- 
mit. IMPRISONMENT, compound- 
ed of itn and prison , French prison , 
from prts participle of* prendre , Latin 
prehen do to take, signifies the act or 
state of being taken or laid hold of. 
CAPTIVITY, in French captivite , 
Latin captivitas , from capio to take, 
signifies likewise the state of being, or 
being kept in possession by another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement and 
imprisonment both imply the abridge- 
ment of one's personal freedom, but the 
former specifies no cause, which the 
latter does. We may be confined in a 
room by ill health, or confined in any 
place by way of punishment; but wo 
are never imprisoned but in some spe- 
cific place appointed for the confine- 
ment of offenders, and always on some 
supposed offence. We are captives by 
the rights of war, when we fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Confinement docs 
not specify the degree or manner as the 
other terms do ; it may even extend to 
the restricting the body of its free 
movements; while imprisonment sim- 
ply confines the person within a certain 
extent of ground, or the walls of a 
prison ; and captivity leaves a person 
at liberty to range within a whole coun- 
try or district. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful: let yonr 
imagination acquaint you with whal l have not woids 
tn express, ami conceive, if possible, the horrors of 
imprisonment, attended with reproach and igno- 
miny. Johnson. 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to be applied to animals and even inani- 
mate objects; imprisonment and cap- 
tivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, hut they admit of a 
figurative application. Poor stray ani- 
mals, which are found trespassing on un- 
lawful ground, are doomed to a wretched 
confinement , rendered still more hard 
and intolerable by the want of food : 
the confinement of plants within too 
nar;ow a space will stop their growth for 
want of air. There hTmany a poor cap- 
tive in a cage who, like Sterne’s starling, 
would say, if it could, “ I want to get out.” 

Rut now iny sorrows, long with pain supprest, 

Durst their conjinement with impetuous sway. 

Vo UNO 

For life, being weary of these worldly bars. 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself; 

In that each bondman, in his own hand, bears 
The power to cancel his captivity : 

But I do think it cowardly and vile. Shakspeake 


TO CONFIRM, TO CORROBORATE. 

To CONFIRM, in Latin conftrmo , 01 
con and firmo , signifies to make firm in 
a special manner. CORROBORATE, 
from robar strength, signifies to give 
additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances ; confirm is used generally, 
corroborate only in particular instance’s. 
What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind ; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or a story is 
confirmed ; an evidence or the repre- 
sentation of a person is corroborated 
What confirms removes all doubt ; what 
corroborates only gives more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thing is confirmed , nothing 
more is necessary : the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that it 
may want much corroboration. 

There is an Abyssinian here who knew Mr. Rmro 
at Gondar. 1 have examined him, ami he conjirms 
Mr. Bruce’s account. Sir W. ,1on>s. 

The secrecy of this conference very much favours 
my conjecture, that Augustus made an attempt, to 
dissuade Tiberius from holding on the empire; and 
the length of time it took up corroborates tin* pro- 
bability of that conjecture. Cum bkki.a ni>. 

TO CONFIRM, ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM, v. To confirm , corrobo- 
rate. ESTABLISH, from the word 
stable , signifies to make stable or aide 
to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these as to the former terms, hut 
with a different application : to confirm 
is applied to what is partial, if not tem- 
porary ; to establish to that which is 
permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa- 
tion, to confirm a treaty or alliance, to 
establish a trade or a government. 

Rous’d with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think tlf illusions of his fear 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his \iew 
Confirms that muro than all he* learn, is true. 

Dt-NIfAM- 

The. rights of ambassadors are established hy the 
laus of nations. Bj.ackstom*. 

So in respect to the mind and its ope- 
rations : a belief, opinion, suspicion, or 
resolution is confirmed; principles, faith? 
hopes, &c. arc established . 

Trifles, light as nir, 

Arc? to tho jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ. SlIAKSi’KAtt'' 

Tin? silk-worm, after having spun her task, 1*5* 
her e»gH and di«*g : hut a man can never have mm 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not tlC ! 1 '’' 
subdue his passions, or establuh his soul 10 ' ir ;. rt * 
arid como up to the perfection of his nature, 
lie is hurried off the stage. Anoi*' • 
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CONFLICT, COMBAT, CONTEST. 

CONFLICT, in Latin conjlictus ,, 
participle of confligo , compounded of 
con and fligo* in Greek ^Xiyw, iKolic for 
riXidw to Hip or strike, signifies to strike 
•prainst each other. COMBAT, v. 
Battle. CONTEST, in French con - 
tester, Latin contest or t compounded of 
con and tester, signifies to call or set 
witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
those terms, which is varied in the 
manner and spirit of the action. A 
conflict has more of violonco*in it than 
;i combat; and a combat, than a contest. 
A conflict supposes a violent collision, 
u meeting of force against force ; a 
combat supposes a contending together 
in lighting or battle. A conflict may 
bo the unpremeditated meeting of one 
or more persons in a violent or hostile 
manner ; a combat is frequently a con- 
certed engagement between two or 
more particular individuals, as a sudden 
and violent conflict ensued upon their 
coming up; tfiey engaged in single 
combat. 

It is my father’s face. 

Win mi ill this conflict I unawares hate kill'd. 

Shaksveakk. 

I’Koyhorn he saw, where Trnilns defied 

.Wliilles, and unequal combat tried. Dkvdkn. 

Conflict is applied to whatever comes 
in violent collision, whether animate or 
inanimate, as the conflicts of wild beasts 
or of the elements ; combat is applied to 
animals as well as men, particularly 
where there is a trial of skill or strength, 
us the combats of the gladiators either 
with one another or with beasts ; con- 
test is applied only to men. 

Arms on armour clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Ofhraxcn chariots raged; dire was the noise 
Or ca 11/lie t. M n, ton*. 

t'uiistantinu the Great is said to have first pro- 
hibited the combats of gladiators in the Hast. 

Cham UK as. 

While the business of government should be car- 
TNing on, the quest ion is, what meu have the power 
l" exercise tins or that function of it. Whilst this 
<»»ti!st continues, all manner of abuses remain im- 
I'UMslied. lJWIlKB, 

Conflict and contest are properly ap- 
plied to moral objects, and combat 
sometimes figuratively so, and all with 
* like distinction ; violent passions pro- 
duce conflicts in the mind, there may bo 
a combat between reason and any par- 
ticular passion; thore may be a con - 
*** fir honours as well os posts of 


honour; reason will seldom come ofi 
victorious in the combat with ambition. 

. Happy is the man who, in the conflict of desire 
between God and the world, can oppose not only 
argument to argument, but pleasuie to pleasure. 

lil.AIIl. 

The noble combat ’twixt joy and sorrow was fought 
in Paulina! She had one eye declined for the luvt 
of her husband, and another elevated Unit the 
oracle was fulfilled. Siiaksckakk, 

Soon n(Wwan\g the death of the king furnished a 
general subject lbr poetical conte.it. Johnson. 

CONFORM A BLR, AG REE A B LE, 
SUITA 15 LK. 

CONFORMABLE signifies able to 
conform (i\ To comply ), that is, having 
a sameness of form. AGREEABLE 
signifies the quality of being able to 
agree ( v . To agree). SUITABLE sig- 
nifies uble to suit ( v . To agree). 

Conformable is employed for matters 
of obligation ; agreeable for matters of 
choice ; suitable for matters of propriety 
and discretion: what is conformable ac- 
cords with some prescribed form or 
given rule of others ; what is agreeable 
accords with the feelings, tempers, or 
j udgments of ourselves or others ; what 
is suitable accords with outward cir- 
cumstances: it is the business of those 
who act for others to act conformably to 
their directions ; it is the part of a friend 
to act agreeably to the wishes of a friend ; 
it is the part of every man to act suitably 
to his station. The decisions of a judge 
must be strictly conformable to the 
letter of the law ; he is seldom at liberty 
to consult general views of equity : the 
decision of a partisan is always agree- 
able to the temper of his party : the 
style of a writer should be suitable to 
his subject. 

A man in glad to gain numbers on his side, ns 
they servo to strengthen lmn in his opinions. It 
makes him believe that his principles carry convic- 
tion with them, uml are the nioie likely to be tine, 
when lie finds they are conformable to Lhe reason of 
others us well us to' bis own. Ai»m*uN. 

As you have formerly ottered some arguments for 
the .Hours immortality fayrecable both to rea-tm and 
the Christian doctrine, L believe your readers will 
not bo displeased to see how the same great until 
shines in the pomp of Homan eloquence. Huoiiks. 

1 think banging a cushion gives a man too war- 
like or perhaps too theatrical a figuie to be suitable 
to a Christum congregation. Swirr. 

TO CONFOUND, TO CONFUSEt 

CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
both derived from different parts of the 
same verb, namely, confundo and its 
participle confusus , signifying to pour 
or mix together without design that 
which ought to bo distinct. 
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Confound has an active sense; con- 
fuse a neuter or reflective sense : a per- 
son confounds one thing with ana 
tlier; objects become confused or a per- 
son confuses himself? it is a common 
error among ignorant people to con- 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on commenc- 
ing a new study. The present age is 
distinguished by nothing so much as by 
confounding all distinctions, which is 
a great source of confusion in men’s 
intercourse with each other, both in 
public and private life. 

I to the tempest make the poles resound, 

Aud the conflicting elements confound. Drvden. 
A confus'd report passed through my ears ; 
lint full of hurry, like a morning dream, 

It \unishcd iu the bus'ucss of the day. Lex. 

Confuse is sometimes used transi- 
tively in the sense of causing confusion , 
as to confuse an account ; but in this 
case it is as much distinguished from 
confound as in the other case. A per- 
son confounds one account with the 
other when he takes them to be both 
the same, but lie confuses any par- 
ticular account when he mingles dif- 
ferent items under one head, or he 
brings the same item under different 
heads. 

TO CONFRONT, FACE. 

CONFRONT, from the Latin from 
a forehead, implies to set face to face ; 
and FACE, from the noun face, signi- 
fies to set the face towards any object. 
The former of these terms is always em- 
ployed for two or more persons with re- 
. gard to each other ; the latter lor a 
single individual with regard to objects 
in general. Witnesses are confronted ; 
a person faces danger, or faces an 
enemy : when people give contrary evi- 
dence, it is sometimes necessary, in 
extra-judicial matters, to confront them 
in order to arrive at the truth ; the best 
evidence which a man can give of his 
courage, is to evince his readiness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occa- 
sion requires. 

Whereto serves mercy, 

Put to confront the visage of offence ? 

Shakspeauk. 

The rcv'rend charioteer directs the course, 

And strains his aged arm to lash the horse: 

Hector they face; unknowing how to tear, 

Fierce he drove on. Pope. 

CONFUSION, DISORDER. 

CONFUSION signifies the state of 
being corfounded or confused (v, To 


confound ). DISORDER, compound- 
ed of the privative dis and order, sig- 
nifies the reverse of order. 

Confusion is to disorder as the spe- 
cies to the genus: confusion supposes 
the absence of all order ; disorder the 
derangement of order where it exists or 
is supposed to exist: there is always 
disorder in confusion , but not always 
confusion in disorder . The greater the 
multitude the more they are liable tc 
fall into confusion if they do not act in 
perfect concert, as in the case of a 
routed army or a tumultuous mob. 

If we, unbroke. 

Sustain theiftmset; little skill’d in war 
To wheel, to rally, and reuew the charge, 

Confusion, havoc, and dismay will seize 

The ustouish'd rout. Smollett, 

Where there is the greatest order, the 
smallest circumstance is apt to produce 
disorder , the consequences of which 
will be more or less serious. 

When you behold a man’s affairs through nog 
ligencc atul misconduct involved in disorder, you 
naturally conclude that his ruin approaches. IIlair. 

TO CONFUTE, REFUTE, DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

CONFUTE and REFUTE, in Latin 
cortf uto and refnto, are compounded of 
con against, re privative, and futo, ob- 
solete for arguo , signifying to argue 
against or to argue the contrary. DIS- 
PROVE, compounded of dis privative 
and prove , signifies to prove the con- 
trary. OPPUGN, in Latin oppugno , 
that is, to fight in order to remove or 
overthrow. 

To confute respects what is argumen- 
tative ; refute wliat is practical and per- 
sonal disprove whatever is represented 
or related ; oppugn what is held or 
maintained. An argument is confuted 
by proving its fallacy ; a charge is re- 
futed by proving the innocence of the 
party charged ; an assertion is disproved 
by proving that it is incorrect ; a doc- 
trine is oppugned by a course of rea- 
soning. Paradoxes may be easily con- 
futed; calumnies may be easily refuted; 
the marvellous and incredible stories of 
travellers may be easily disproved; 
heresies and sceptical notions ought to 
be oppugned . The pernicious doctrines 
of sceptics, though often confuted , a* c 
as often advanced with the same degreo 
of assurance by the free-thinking, and 1 
might say the unthinking few who 
imbibe their spirit: it is the employ- 
ment of libellists to deal out their m» 
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itcious aspersions against the objects of 
their malignity in a manner so loose and 
’indirect as to preclude the possibility of 
refutation : it would be a fruitless and 
unthankful task to attempt to disprove 
all the statements which are circulated 
in a common newspaper. It is the 
duty of the ministers of the Gospel to 
oppugn all doctrines that militate 
against the established faith of Chris- 
tians. 

The learned tip, by turns, the Icarn'd confute. 

Yet all depart unalter'd by dispute. Orrery 

Vliilip of Macedon refuted by the force of gold all 
(ho wisdom of Athens. Addison. 

M .in's feeble race what ills await l 
Labor and penury, the racks of pain. 

Disease, nud sorrow's weeping train, 

And death, sad refuge from the storm of fate: 

The fund complaint, my song! disprove. 

And justify the laws of Jove. Cot.mns. 

Ramus was one of the first oppuyners of the old 
philosophy, who disturbed with innovations the quiet 
of the schools. John. ■•on. 

CONJECTURE, SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISE. 

CONJECTURE, in French con - 
picture , Latin conjectura, from conjicio 
or con and jacio , signifies the thing put 
together or framed in the mind without 
design or foundation. SUPPOSITION, 
in French supposition , from suppono , 
compounded of sub and pono , signifies 
lo put one s thoughts in tlic place of 
reality. SURMISE, compounded of 
mr or sub and mi sc, Latin missus, par- 
ticiple of mitto to send or put forth, has 
the same original meaning as the 
former. 

All these terms convey an idea of 
something in the mind independent of 
the reality ; but conjecture is founded 
lc*s on rational inference than suppo- 
sition ; and surmise less than either : 
anv circumstance, however trivial, may 
give rise to a conjecture ; some reasons 
are requisite to produce a supposition; 
u particular state of feeling or train of 
thinking may of itself create a surmise. 
Although the same epithets are genc- 
fally applicable to all these terms, yet 
we may with propriety say that a con - 
lecture is idle ; a supposition false ; a 
surmise fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
ployed on events, their causes, consc- 
iences, and contingencies ; supposition 
on speculative points ; surmise on per- 
sonal concerns. The secret measures 
government give rise to various con- 
Wc'uresi all the suppositions which 


present to fall short of the truth : the 
behaviour of a person will often occa- 
sion a surmise respecting liis intentions 
and proceedings, let them be ever so 
disguised. Antiquarians and etymolo- 
gists deal much in conjectures; they 
have ample scope afforded them for 
asserting what can be neither proved 
nor denied : religionists are pleased to 
build many suppositions of a doctrinal 
nature on the Scriptures, or, more pro- 
perly, on their own partial and forced 
interpretations of the Scriptures : it is 
the part of prudence, as well as justice, 
not to express any surmises which we 
may entertain, either as to the cha- 
racter or conduct of others, which may 
not redound to their credit. 

Persons of studious anti contemplative natures 
often euteitain themselves with the history of pn?t 
ages, or raise schemes and conjectures upon futurity. 

Addison. 

Even in that part which wc have of the journey to 
Canterbury, it will be necessary, in the following 
review of Chaucer, to take notice of certain defects 
and inconsistencies, which can only be accounted 
l'or upon the supposition that the work was never 
finished l,y the author. Tyr whitt. 

Any the least surmise of neglect has raised an 
aversion in one matt to another. Suuth. 


CONJUNCTURE, CRISIS. 

CONJUNCTURE, in’ Latin con - 
junctura and conjungo to join together, 
signifies the joining together of circum- 
stances. CRISIS, in Latin crisis , 
Greek Kpuru; a judgment, signifies in an 
extended sense whatever decides or 
turns the scale. 

Roth these terms are employed to 
express a period of time marked by the 
state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination of corresponding 
circumstances tending tow aids the same 
end ; a crisis is tiic high- wrought state 
of any affair which immediately pre- 
cedes a change : a conjuncture may be 
favourable, a crisis alarming. An able 
statesman seizes the conjuncture which 
promises to suit his purpose, for the 
introduction of a* favourite measure : 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance 
of Alfred the Great, at one important 
crisis of his reign, saved England from 
destruction. 

Every virtue requires time ami place, a proper ob- 
ject, ail'd a lit conjuncture of circumstances for the 
due exercise of it. Addison 

Thought he, this is the lueky hour. 

Wines work, when vines are* in the (lower; 

This crisis llieu l will set my rest on. 
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TO CONNECT, COMBINE, UNITE. 

CONNECT, Latin connecto , com- 
pounded of con and necto , signifies to 
knit together. COMBINE, v . Asso- 
ciation , combination . UNITE, v. To 
add , join. 

The idea of being put together is 
common to these terms, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combined , and this 
than united . What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, hut what is 
united loses all individuality. Things 
the most dissimilar may bo connected 
or combined; things of the same kind 
only can be united. Things or persons 
are connected more or less remotely by 
some common property or circumstance 
that serves as a tie ; they are combined 
by a species of juncture; they are 
united by a coalition : houses are con- 
nected by means of a common passage ; 
the armies of two nations arc combined ; 
two armies of the same nation are 
united. Trade, marriage, or general 
intercourse, create a connexion between 
individuals; cooperation or similarity 
of tendency are grounds for combina- 
tion ; entire accordance leads to a union. 
It is dangerous to be connected with 
the wicked in any way ; our reputation, 
if not our morals, must be the suflcrcrs 
‘thereby. The most obnoxious members 
of society are those in whom wealth, 
talents, inliuence, and a lawless am- 
bition, are combined. United is an 
epithet that should apply equally to 
nations and families; the same obe- 
dience to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern- 
ment; the same heart should animate 
every breast; the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member in 
the community, who has a common in- 
terest in the preservation of the whole. 

A right opinion is that which connects distant 
truths by the shortest train of intermediate proposi- 
tions. Johnson. 

Fancy can combine the ideas which memory lias 
treasured. II a wk r savor th. 

• 

A friend is ho with whom our interest is united. 

Uawkesavorth. 

CONN EX1 ON, HE LA T1 ON . 

CONNEXION, v. To connect. 
RELATION, from relate , in Latin 
retains , participle of ref era to bring 
back, signifies carrying back to some 
point. 

These words are applied to two or 


more things, to denote the manner in 
which they stand in regard to each 
other. A connexion denotes that which 
binds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie ; but rehx 
tion denotes the situation of two or mom 
objects in regard to each other, yet 
without defining what it is; a connexion 
is therefore a species of relation , but a 
relation may be something which docs 
not amount to a connexion. Families 
are connected with each other by the 
ties of blood or marriage ; persons am 
connected with each other in the wn\ 
of trade or business ; objects stand in a 
certain relation to each other, as persons 
stand in the relation of giver and re- 
ceiver, or of debtor and creditor ; then; 
is a connexion between church and stat<*, 
or between morality and religion ; men 
stand in the relation of creatures to 
their Creator. 

It is odd to consider the con no ion between de- 
spotism and barbarity, and how the making one per 
smi more than man, makes the rest less. Aumni.v. 

If considered in any relation to the crown, to th* 
national assembly, to the public tribunal's, or to the 
army, or considered in a view to any coherence ( .c 
connexion between its parts, it seems a monster, 

liiriiKF. 

The word relation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense for one connected by 
family tics, which denotes something 
nearer in that case than connexion ; as 
when speaking of a man's relations , < r 
of a person being related to another, to 
leave one's property to one’s relations. 

With them, ns relations, they most commonly 
keep a close* connexion through life, JSi/im. 

TO CONQUER, VANQUISH, SUBDUF. 

OVERCOME, SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER, in French conqtu'rir . 
Latin conquiro , compounded of con ami 
queer o to search after diligently, signi- 
fies in an extended sense to obtain by 
searching. VANQUISH is in French 
vainer c, Latin rinco, Greek (per m?- 
tathesin) vucao>, Hebrew natzach. SUfi 
DUE, Latin sitbdo, signifies to give nr 
put under. OVERCOME, compounded 
of over and come , signifies to conic over 
or get the mastery over one. SUE* 
MOUNT, in French surnmnlcr, com - 
pounded of sur over and monter 
mount, signifies to rise above any one* 

The leading idea in the word cortqurf 
is that of getting ; the leading idea 
vanquish and subdue, is that of getting 
the better of, the former partially. ^ 
latter thoroughly* so as to prevenyj| 
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future lesistanco : a country is con- 
quered; an enemy is vanquished ; in 
i lie field of battle a people is subdued. 

While these two rivals were thus contending for 
cinp-it*. their conquests were various. Luxury got 
uov-i'srimi of one he ut, and Avarice of another. 

Sl'ECTATOH. 

Siiw flies the monarch of the salilo shield. 

Mis legions vanquish'd, o’er the lonely field. 

Sin W. Jonks. 

You pi et end to ho the punisher of rubbers, and 
iuv vour<>elf the general robber of mankind. You 
iu\etahen Lydia; you have seized Syria: you are 
!li:i st rot Tersia; you have subdued tin; lf.ictrinns, 
iuul albiehed India. Quintus Curtt os. 


Conquer may sometimes also signify 
lo fret tlio Iu;tter, but in that case it 
duos not define the mode or extent of 
1 In; action ; we may conquer another in 
imv content, and in any manner; but 
we vanquish and subdue persons only 
by force, and mostly by force of arms. 

M lii’ii mu attack a man upon that weak qiuu ler 
Mhicli bis mi*li»l limes have left uudelcuded, it is 
.dining our blows when wo cannot conquer by fair 
lighting. Tati.hu. 

When overcome is applied to persons, 
it has precisely the same indefinite and 
general meaning as conquer. 

To woik in close de&igu hv fraud or guile 
What force elVcctcd not, that he no h-^s 
At length from us may find, who on mimes 
iJy foice hath overco.nc hut halfhis lot*. Mii/ion. 


Hut overcome , us well as conquer, 
subdue, and vanquish , are applied also 
to moral objects, and surmount has for 
the most part no other application. To 
conquer is said of the person himself, 
his likes, dislikes, and feelings gene- 
rally; subdue of what relates either to 
the person himself or some other person, 
as to subdue the Avill or the passions. 
What is conquered makes less resistance 
and requires less force than what is 
subdued. It is likewise not so tho- 
roughly subjugated or destroyed. AVe 
niaj conquer an aversion at one time 
"Inch may return at another time; if 
the will be subdued in childhood, it will 
not. prevail in riper years. 

. Ri*al glory 

• Thugs from tlio silent conquest of ourselves. 

Thomson. 

•Similes ami Marcus Aurelius are instances of 
1‘K’U who, by llm strength of philosophy having sub- 
uiit’il t lieu* passions, arc celebrated lor good husbands. 

S TEC TAT Oil. 

lo vanquish is applied figuratively 
to particular objects as in the proper 
sense. 


t here are two parts tn our nature. The infer! 
ut., . ,! *|p n oially much stronger, and has always tl 
art of reason ; which, if it were not aided by re 
* would almost universally be vanquished. 

Hkiikkt.k 


To overcome is applied to objections 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the 
like ; surmount to difficulties, obstacles, 
impediments, &c. What is overcome 
requires loss exertion than that which 
is surmounted . We may overcome by 
patience or forbearance ; but determina- 
tion, or the application of more or l<-ss 
force, is necessary in surmounting ob- 
stacles. 

The patient mind by yielding overcomes. 

Pim.irs. 

Actual ed by some high passion, a man t-nuctnves 
grout designs, and surmounts all difficulties in tlio 
execution. lb, A in 


CONQUKItOR, VJUTOlt. 

These terms, though derived from the 
preceding verbs (v. To conquer , van- 
quish), have, notwithstanding, cdiarnc- 
t eristics peculiar to themselves. A CON - 
QUEllOR is always supposed to add 
something toliis possessions; a VICTOR 
gains nothing but the superiority : there 
is no conquest where there is not some- 
thing gotten ; there is no victory where 
there is no contest : all conquerors are 
not victors , nor all victors conquerors • 
those who take possession of other men’s 
lands by force of arms make a conquest ; 
those who excel in any trial of skill are 
the victors . Mon a rolls when they wage 
a successful war arc mostly conquerors ; 
combatants w ho compel their adversaries 
lo yield are victors. 

(lod assists us in the virtuous conflict, and will 
unurn the conqueror with eternal rewards. Hi.aik, 

Proud (Jyas, and his train, 

In triumph voile the victors ut live main. Duvnr.K 

CONSCIENTIOUS, SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS, from con- 
science, marks the quality of having a 
nice conscience. SCRUPULOUS, from 
scruple, signifies the quality of having 
scruples. Semple, in Latin scrupulus, 
signifies a little hard stone, which in 
walking gives pain. 

Conscientious is to scrupulous as a 
whole to a part. conscientious man 
is so altogether; a scrupulous man 
may have only particular scruples : the 
one is therefore always taken in a good 
sense ; and the other at least in an in- 
different, if not a bad sense. A consn 
entious man does nothing to offend his 
conscience; but a scrupulous man lias 
often his scruples on trifling or minor 
points : the Pharisees were scrupulous 
without being conscientious: iv#* must 
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therefore strive to bo conscientious 
without being over-scrupulous. 

A conscientious person would rather distrust hia 
own judgment than condemn his species. He would 
say. I have observed without attention, or judged 
upon erroneous maxims ; I have trusted to profession 
when 1 ought to ha\e attended to conduct. Bukkk. 

I June been so very scrupulous in this particular, 
of not hurling any man’s reputation, that I have for- 
borne mentioning even such authors as I could not 
name m ith liouour. Adpison. 


TO CONSENT, PERMIT, ALLOW. 

CONSENT, v. To agree . PERMIT 
and ALLOW, v. To admit. 

The idea of determining the conduct 
of others by some authorized act of 
one’s own is common to these terms, 
but under various circumstances. They 
express either the act of an equal or a 
superior. As the act of an equal we 
consent to that in which we have a 
common interest with others ; we permit 
or allow what is for the accommodation 
of others: we allow by abstaining to 
oppose ; we permit by a direct expres- 
sion of our will ; contracts are formed 
by the consent of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate 
permits his friends to sport on his 
grounds ; he allows a passage through 
his premises. It is sometimes prudent 
to consent; complaisant to permit; 
good-natured or weak to allow . 

Do not consent 

That Antony speak in his funeral; 

Know >e how much the people may be woo’d 
lty that which he will utter. SiiakoPeaue. 

You have given your permission for this address, 
aud encouraged mu by your perusal and approbation. 

Dkydkn. 

I was, liy tlio freedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligeuce. 

BuYLE, 

Consent respects matters of serious 
importance; permit and allow regard 
those of an indilferent nature : a parent 
consents to the establishment of his 
children ; he permits them to read cer- 
tain books ; he allows them to converse 
with him familiarly. We must pause 
befotfe we give our consent ; it is an 
express sanction to the conduct of 
others ; it involves our own judgment, 
and the future interests of those who 
are under our control. This is not 
always so necessary in permitting and 
allowing; they are partial actions, which 
require no more than the bare exercise 
of authority, and involve no other con- 
sequence than the temporary pleasure 
of the parties concerned. Public nton- 


sures are permitted and allowed , but 
never consented to. The law permits 
or allows ; or the person who is author- 
ized permits or allows. Permit in this 
case retains its positive sense ; allow its 
negative sense, as before. Government 
permits individuals to fit out privateers 
in time of war: when magistrates are 
not vigilant, many things will be done 
which are not alloived . A judge is not 
permitted to pass any sentence but 
what is strictly conformable to law. 
every man who is accused is alloived to 
plead his own cause, or intrust it to 
another, as he thinks fit. 

Tliough what thou toll's t some doubt within memm ,* f 
But more desire to hear, if thou consent. 

The lull relation. Mu/n-.v. 

After men have acquired as much as the law prr- 
mits them, they have nothing to do but to take care 
of the public. Nwin. 

They refeired all laws that were to be passed in 
Ireland to he considered, corrected, and allow' d by 
the state of England. Spensku. 

These terms are similarly distin- 
guished in the moral application. 

O no! our reason was not vainly lent ! 

Nor is h slave but hy its own consent. Diiyj>i<\. 

Shame, aud his conscience, 

Will not permit him to deny it. Randommi. 

I think the strictest moralists allow forms of ad- 
dress to be used, without much regard to their litciiil 
acceptation. Joiinsun. 

CONSEQUENCE, EFFECT, RESULT, 
ISSUE, EVENT. 

CONSEQUENCE, in French con- 
sequence , Latin consequentia, from eou- 
sequor to follow, signifies that which 
follows in connexion with somethin}* 
else. EFFECT is the thing effected 
(o. To accomplish). RESULT, in 
French r 6 suite, Latin resulio , or re- 
sultus and rcsilio to rebound, signifies 
that which springs or bounds back from 
another thing. ISSUE is that which 
issues or flows out (v. To arise). 
EVENT, in Latin eventus , participle o f 
evenio , from e forth and venio to come, 
is that wliicdi comes forth. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note that which follows something else; 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under which they follow, 
or the manner of their following. A 
consequence is that which follows of 
itself, without any qualification or n’* 
striction ; an effect is that which is 
effected or produced, or which follows 

fflini flirt l' '*" ' * 
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effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
effected. In the nature of things causes 
will have effects , and for every effect 
there will be a cause, although it may 
not be visible. Consequences , on the 
other hand, are either casual or natural ; 
they are not always to be calculated 
upon. Effect applies to physical or 
moral objects : consequences to moral 
objects only : diseases are the effects of 
intemperance ; the loss of character is 
the general consequence of an irregular 
hie. 

.hciloii'y often dru\ts after i* r. fatal train of con- 
scq'teitcea. Ai.msox. 

\ ji.is.siou for praise p roil aces very good effects. 

Audi sox. 

Consequences follow either from the 
actions of men, or from things where 
there is no direct agency or design; 
results follow from the actions or efforts 
of men : consequences are good or bad ; 
results are favourable or unfavourable. 
We endeavour to avert consequences 
and to produce results. Not to foresee 
the consequences which are foreseen by 
others evinces a more than ordinary 
share of indiscretion and infatuation. 
To calculate on a favourable result from 
an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
only proves a consistent blindness in 
the projector. 

Were it possible for any thing in Hit? Christian 
faith to bo erroneous. 1 can lout no ill consequence 
ill ail tiering to it. Addison. 

Were all these dreadful tilings necessary ? Were 
tliey the inevitable results of the desperate struggle 
of patriots? lk'KKif. 

A consequence may be particular or 
follow from a part ; a result is general, 
following from a whole : there may be 
many consequences from the same thing, 
and but one result only. 

The statoof the world is continually changing, and 
none cau tell the result of the next vicissitude. 

Johnson. 

As results follow from actions or 
efforts, there is this farther distinction ; 
that in regard to intellectual operations 
results may be drawn by the act of the 
mind ; as the results of reasoning or 
calculation. 

This policy appears to rao to be the result of pro- 
found reflection. Buuke. 

Consequences may be intermediate 
or final; issue and event are always 
final: the former is that which Hows 
from particular efforts ; the latter from 
complicated undertakings where chance 
may interpose to bring about that which 


happens ; hence we speak of the issue 
of a negotiation or a battle, and the # 
event of a war. The fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs on the issue of a 
buttle. The measures of government 
are often unjustly praised or blamed 
according to the event . 

Henley inono of his advertisements had mentioned 
Pope's treatment of Savage ; this was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of a complaint made by 
Savage to Henley, ami was therefore mentioned 
by him with much resentment. Johxsox. 

A mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a bless- 
ing more important to real felicity than all that cuu 
be gained by the triumphant issue of some violent 
contest. Blair. 

It has always been the practice of mankind to 
judge of actions by the event . Johxsox. 

TO CONSIDER, TO REFLECT. 

CONSIDER, in French cnjtsiderer , 
Latin covsidero , a factitive verb, from 
consido to sit down, signifies to make to 
settle. REFLECT, in Lutiu reflecto, 
compounded of re and Jlecto , signifies 
to turn back or upon itself. 

The operation of thought is expressed 
by these two words, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consi- 
deration, is employed for practical pur- 
poses ; reflection for matters of specula- 
tion or moral improvement. Common 
objects call for consideration; the work- 
ings of the mind itself, or objects purely 
spiritual, occupy reflection. It is neces- 
sary to consider what is proper to he 
done before we take any step; it is 
consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to reflect on wliut we are, what 
we ought to be, and what we shall be. 
Without consideration we shall natu- 
rally commit the most flagrant errors ; 
without reflection we shall never under- 
stand our duty to our Maker, our neigh 
hour, and ourselves. 

It seems necessary, in the choice of persons for 
great employ incuts, to consider tlicir bodies ns well 
as their minds, and ages and health as well as their 
abilities. Temple. 

Whoever reflects frequently on the uncertainty of 
his own duration will find out that the state of others 
is not more permanent than his own. Johnson 

CONSIDER, REGARD. 

To CONSIDER (v. To consider , re- 
flect) signifies to take a vi ew of a thing 
in thd^ thind- whic ff'Ts^t he resuli-oJL 
tirffCrgtiE To RECr ATtnifS. Care, con - 
c#nr % pro perly to look back upon or 
tojook at witli concern. There is more\ 
caution or thought in considering, more \ 
personal interest in regarding . To 5 
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consider is to hear in mind all that pru- 
| deuce or propriety suggests ; to regard 
i is to bear in mind all that our wishes 
or interests suggest. «LL is nios t_usua 1 
• t o consider t h e mea n s son. JuatlGlS-in 
delairraiul" io regard the end or object 
. at large : a man will consider w hether 
a thiiigjs ^ood or had. proper or mi- 
propuiv out' of* Ihif regard which lie lias 
for liisjreputation, his honour. Id's con- 
science, <and the like. Where lie has 
no consideration lie cannot possibly 
have a regard , but he may have a regard 
where considerations are not necessary. 
A want of consideration as to the cir- 
cumstances and capacity of another may 
lead one to form a wrong judgment of 
his conduct. A want of regard for the 
person himself may load one to be re- 
gardless of his comfort and convenience. 

The king had not :it that 1inu» one poison about 
him ol hit> oum-il who hah tin* huist Considera'iun of 
hi'Oriii honour, or iTn-iuLhip for those who sat at 
the helm of a flairs, tins Duke of Lennox exrcptrd. 

I'LAithXDOX. 

If much you nob* him, 

You olleuti liim; IV. ini stud regard him not. 

Shak.spkake. 

So, in application to things not ex- 
pressly connected with one’s interests 
or inclinations, to consider is to look 
at things simply as they arc ; to regard 
is to look at them with a certain degree 
of interest. 

I run sidcr tho soul of man as the ruin of a pluvious 
pile of building*. Stkel-k. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous to 
tin* commonwealth in general, but as the iiio.nt 
mitiuul and likely method of making a man’s Rn-- 
lmn\ " JlrnOM.i,. 

CONS I DURATION, REASON. 

CONSIDERATION, or that wlmh 
enters into a person s consideration (c. 
To consider ), has a reference to the 
person considering. REASON (r. 
Cause)* or that which milueuces tho 
reason, is taken absolutely. Considera- 
tions are therefore for the most part 
partial, as affecting particular interests, 
or dependent on particular circtim- 
.•iairjos. Reasons* on the contrary, may 
he general, and vary according to the 
sul.j.-ct. 

lb* lmd l-jHMi made gmiciiil upon wry partial and 
not enough didiW*ratud considerations. Claukndu.v. 

Thu reason . assigned in a law of tho 3Glh year of 
Edward 111. for having pleas and judgments in the 
English tongue might have l teen uiged tor having 
the iaWs themselves in that language, Tvuwhut. 

The consideration inlluences parti- 
cular actions ; the reason determines a 


line of conduct: no consideration v 
])rofit should induce a person to forfoi 
his word ; the reasons which men assigt 
for their conduct are often as absurd at 
they are false. 

IIo was obliged, antecedent to all considerations 
to search an asylum. Dkydejj 

I mask the business from Rm common eye 

For suuilry weighty reasons. Suakspeaku: 

In matters of argument, tho consi- 
deration is that which one offers to the 
consideration of another ; the reason b 
that which lies in the nature ol the 
thing. 

The folly of ascribing temporal punishments to 
any particular crimes may appear from several nri- 
S'dt rations. A dpi on. 

If it be natural, ought we not rather to eoiidmic 
that there is some ground or reason for those lcars, 
mid that nature hath not planted them in us io m> 
purpose ? Ti LiuiTSo n 

TO CONSIGN, COMMIT, ENTRUST. 

CONSIGN, in French consigner , 
Latin consigno , compounded of cow and 
signn , signifies to seal for a specific 
purpose, also to deposit. COMMIT, in 
French commettre , Latin commiltu , 
compounded of coni and mitlo to put 
together, signifies to put into a person's 
hands. ENTRUST, compounded oi 
cn and trust , signifies to put in trust. 

The idea of transferring from one’s 
self to the care of another is common to 
these terms, differing in the nature and 
object of the action. To consign is a 
more formal act, a more absolute giving 
from ourselves to another, than to com- 
mit : a merchant consigns his goods to 
another to dispose of them for It is ad- 
vantage; he commits the management 
of hi.-* business to his clerk: a child is 
consigned to another, for him to lake 
th whole charge of his education, main- 
tenance, ami the like ; hut when ho is 
committed to the charge of allot her, it is 
mostly with limitations. 

At i ides, parting f >r ti.e Ti< j.m war, 

Cuny'fiiid ihi! y «> m lilul coiiMirt to Ids care. 1 ,<I1 ' ■ 

In a wi\ si, it tini" Lady March* In la iem«\' 1 
her smi truui li<*i‘ ught, by cornu, tiling him n» du* 
r.iie of a jmor woman. Johnson’.-. Lit*. oK auk. 

To entrust refers to the degree oi 
trust or confidence which is reposed iu 
the indiv idual ; a child may b a entrusted 
to the care of a servant for a short lime ? 
a person may be entrusted with the 
property or secrets of another ; or inth* 
viduais may be entrusted with power. 
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S jpponiug both equal iu their natural integrity, 1 
ought in common prudence to fear foul play from an 
indigent person rather than from ono whose circum- 
i.taiiees seem to have placed liim above the huso 
temptation of money. This reason makes the com- 
monwealth regard her richest subjects as the fittest 
to be entrusted with her highest employments. 

Addison. 

In tlic figurative application, to con- 
sign is to deliver over so as to become 
1 lie property of another thing; to com- 
mit is to give over for the purpose of 
taking charge of. Death consigns many 
to an untimely grave ; a writer commits 
his thoughts to the press. 

At the day of general account, good men are then 
to be consigned over to another stute, a state of ever- 
lasting love and charity. Attekhuuv, 

Is tny muse controll’d 
Uy servile awe? Horn free, and not lie bold! 

Ai le.i-t I’ll dig a hole witldn tlic ground. 

And to the trusty eaitli commit the sound. Drydln. 

• 

Consign may thus he used in the 
sense of assign, and commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 

'And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign'd. Goldsmith. 

Arastus was soon prevailed upon by his ciuiosity 
to set rocks and hardships at defiance, and commit 
his life to the winds. Johnson. 

* 

TO CONSOLE, SOLACE, COMFORT. 

CONSOLE and SOLACE are de- 
rived from the same source, in French 
consoler , Latin consoler and solatium , 
possibly from solum tlic ground, which 
nourishes all tilings. COMFORT, v. 
Comfort. 

( 'on sole and solace denote the reliev- 
ing of pain ; comfort marks the com- 
munication of positive pleasure. AVc 
console others with words; we console 
or solace ourselves with reductions; \\e 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more important occasions than 
solace. Wo console our friends when 
they meet with uiiliclions; we solace 
ourselves when wo meet with disasters; 
wo comfort those who stand in need of 
comfort. The greatest consolation which 
we can enjoy on the death of our friends 
is derived from the hope that they have 
exchanged a state of imperfection and 
sorrow for one that is full of pure and 
unmixed felicity. It is no small solace 
to us, in the midst of all our troubles, to 
consider that they are not so bad that 
they might not have been worse. The 
comforts which a person enjoys may be 
considerably enhanced by the com- 
parison with what ho has formerly suf- 
fered. 


In afflictions men generally draw their consolation 
out of books of morality, which indeed are of great 
use to fortify and stiengthen the mind aguinst the 
impressions of sorrow. Addison. 

He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must 
solace his weariness with the contemplation of its 
reward. Johnson. 

I four afflictions are light, we shall be comforted 
by the comparison we make between ourselves and 
our fellow-sufferers. Addison. 

CONSONANT, ACCORDANT, CON- 
SISTENT. 

CONSONANT, from the Latin con- 
sonants, participle of con and sono to 
sound together, signifies to sound, or 
be, in unison or harmony. ACCORD- 
ANT, from accord (v. To agree), sig- 
nifies the quality of according. CON- 
SISTENT, from the Latin consistens , 
participle of consisto , or con and sisto 
to place together, signifies the quality 
of being able to stand in unison to- 
gether. 

Consonant is employed in matters of 
representation ; accordant in matters of 
opinion or sentiment; consistent in 
matters of conduct. A particular pas- 
sage is consonant with the whole tenour 
of the Scriptures ; a particular account 
is accordant with all one hears and secs 
on a subject ; a person's conduct is not 
always consistent with his station. Con- 
sonant is opposed to dissonant ; accord- 
ant to discordant ; consistent to incon- 
sistent. Consonance is not so positive 
a thing as either accordance or consist- 
ency, which respect real events, circum- 
stances, and actions. Consonance may 
serve to prove the truth of a thing, but 
dissonance does not prove its falsehood 
until it amounts to direct discordance 
or inconsistency. There is a dissonance 
in the accounts given by the four Evan- 
gelists of our Saviour, which serves to 
prove the absence of all collusion and 
imposture, since there is neither dis- 
cordance nor inconsistency in what they 
have related or omitted. 

Our faith in tlic discoveries of the Gospel will 
receive confirmation from discerning their consonance 
with the natural sentiments of the human heart. 

ISLAM. 

The difference of good and evil in actions is not 
founded ou arbitrary opinions or institutions, but iu 
tlic uatnre of things', and tlic nature of man; it uc- 
cvrds with the universal sense of the human mind. 

Blair. 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

Addison. 

CONSTANCY, STABILITY, STEADI- 
NESS, FIRMNESS. 

C ON ST AN C Y, in French cowstanre 
Latin constanlia, from constant and 
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consto , compounded of con and s/o to 
stand by or close to a thing, signifies 
•the quality of adhering to the thing 
that lias been once chosen. STABI- 
LITY, 4n French stability Latin sta- 
bility from stabihs and sto to stand, 
signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. STEADINESS, from steady 
or staid, Saxon stetig, high German 
stiitig, Greek vraSog, araSug, and 
urrinu to stand, signifies a capacity for 
standing. FIRMNESS, from fir me, 
in French ferine , Latin firmus , comes 
from fero to bear, signifying the quality 
of bearing, upholding, or keeping. 

Constancy respects the affections ; 
stability the opinions; steadiness the 
action or the motives of action ; firmness 
the purpose or resolution. Constancy 
prevents from changing, and furnishes 
the mind with resources against weari- 
ness or disgust of the same object ; it 
preserves and supports an attachment 
under every change of circumstances ; 
stability prevents from varying, it bears 
up the mind against the movements of 
levity or curiosity, which a diversity of 
objects might produce ; steadiness pre- 
vents from deviating; it enables the 
mind to bear up against the influence 
of humour, which temperament or out- 
ward circumstances might produce : it 
fixes on one course, and keeps to it : 
firmness prevents from yielding; it gives 
the mind strength against all the attacks 
to which it may be exposed ; it makes 
a resistance, and comes off triumphant. 
Constancy , among lovers and friends, 
is the favourite theme of poets ; the 
word lias, however, afforded but few 
originals from which they could copy 
their pictures : they have mostly de- 
scribed wliat is desirable rather than 
wliat is real. Stability of character is 
essential for those who are to command, 
for how can they govern others who 
cannot govern their own thoughts? 
Steadiness of deportment is a great 
recommendation to those who have to 
obey : how can any one perform his 
part well who suffers himself to be per- 
petually interrupted ? Firmness of cha- 
racter is indispensable in the support of 
principles : there arc mafiy occasions in 
which this part of a mans character is 
likely to be put to a severe test. Con- 
stancy is opposed to fickleness ; stability 
to changcableness ; steadiness to liighti- 
ness ; firmness to pliancy. 

Without constancy there is neither love, friendship, 
nor virtue in the world. Addisox. 


With God there is no variableness, with man therr 
is no stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire <>( 
his mind, and wisdom aud folly alternately rule him. 

Blair. 

A manly steadiness of conduct is the object we 
are always to keep in view. Blair 

A corrupted and guilty man can possess no true 
Jirtnncss ol'heart. Blair. 

TO CONSTITUTE, APPOINT, DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE, in Latin consti- 
tutes, participle of constituo , that is 
con and statuo to place together, signi- 
fies here to put or place for a specific 
purpose. APPOINT, v. To appoint. 
DEPUTE, in French dep liter, Latin 
deputo, compounded of de and puto to 
esteem or assign, signifies to assign a 
certain office to a person. 

The act of choosing some person or 
persons for an office is comprehended 
under all these terms : constitute is a 
more solemn act than appoint , aud this 
than depute : to constitute is the act of 
a body ; to appoint and depute , cither 
of a body or au individual : a community 
constitutes any one their leader; a 
monarch appoints his ministers; an 
assembly deputes some of its members. 
To constitute implies the act of making 
as well as choosing ; the office as well 
as the person is new : in appointing, 
the person, but not the office, is new. 
A person may be constituted arbiter or 
judge as circumstances may require ; a 
successor is appointed , but not consti- 
tuted. 

Where there is no constituted judge, as between 
independent states there is not, the vicinage itself is 
the natural judgo. Bukkk, 

The accusations against Columbus gained such 
credit iu a jealous court, that a commissioner was 
appointed to repair to Hispaniola, aud to inspect 
iuto his conduct. Robk.rtsox. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme authority derived from 
the highest sources of power ; whoever 
is appointed derives his authority from 
the authority of others, and has conse- 
quently but limited power; no indivi- 
dual can appoint another with autho- 
rity equal to his own : whoever is de- 
puted lias private and not public autho- 
rity ; his office is partial, often confined 
to the particular transaction of an indi- 
vidual, or a body of individuals. Ac- 
cording to the llomish religion, the Pope 
is constituted supreme head of the 
Christian church throughout the whole 
world ; governors are appointed to dis- 
tant provinces ; persons are deputed to 
present petitions or make representa- 
tions to government. 
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They held for life. Indeed they may be said to 
hare held by inheritance. Appointed by the mo- 
narch, they were considered as nearly out of his 
i-ower. Burke. 

They composed permanent bodies politic, consti- 
tuted to resist arbitrary innovation. Burke. 

If the Commons disagree to the amendments, a 
conference usually follows between members deputed 
from each house. Bi.ackstonk. 

CONSTRAINT, COMPULSION. 

CONSTRAINT, from constrain , 
Latin constringo , compounded of con 
and stringo , signifies the act of strain- 
ing or tying together. COMPULSION 
signifies the act of compelling ( v . To 
compel). 

There is much of binding in con- 
straint ; of violence in compulsion: 
constraint prevents from acting agree- 
ably to the will ; compulsion forces to 
act contrary to the will : a soldier in the 
ranks moves with much constraint , 
and is often subject to much compul- 
sion to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir- 
cumstances ; compulsion is always pro- 
duced by some active agent : the forms 
of civil society lay a proper constraint 
upon the behaviour of men, so as to 
render them agreeable to each other; 
the arm of the civil power must ever be 
ready to compel those who will not sub- 
mit without compulsion : in the mo- 
ments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from con- 
straint as possible; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always be 
ready to discharge their duty without 
compulsion. 

Cummands are no constraints. If I obey them, 

1 do it freely. Milton. 

Savage declared that it was not his design to fly 
from justice; that lie intended to have appeared (to 
appear) at the bar without compulsion . Johnson. 

CONSTR A1 NT, UK ST It A 1 NT 

CONSTRAINT, v. Constraint , com- 
pulsion. RESTRAINT, v. To coerce , 
restrain. 

Constraint respects the movements 
of the body only ; restraint those of the 
mind, and the outward actions: when 
they botli refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is con- 
strained; his feelings are restrained : 
lie is constrained to act or not to act, or 
to act in a certain manner ; he is re- 
strained from acting at all, or he may 
1*} restrained from feeling : the conduct 
constrained by certain prescribed 


rules, by discipline and order ; it is re- 
strained by particular motives : who 1 
ever learns a mechanical exercise is 
constrained to move his body in a cer- 
tain direction; the fear of detection 
often restrains persons from the com- 
mission of vices more than any sense of 
their enormity. 

Whim from constraint only the offices of seeming 
kindness are performed, little dependence can be 
placed on them. Blair. 

What restraints do they lie under who l ave nc 
regards beyond the graver Berkeley. 

TO CONSULT, DELIBERATE 

CONSULT, in French consulter , 
Latin consullo , is a frequentative of 
consulo, signifying to counsel together 
(t\ Advice , counsel). DE LIBE R ATE, 
in French deli borer, Latin delibero , 
compounded of de and libro or libra a 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a 
balance. 

Consultations always require two 
persons at least ; deliberations may be 
carried on either with a man’s self or 
with numbers : an individual may con- 
sult with one or many ; assemblies com- 
monly deliberate : advice and informa- 
tion are given and received in consulta- 
tions ; doubts, difficulties, and objec- 
tions are started and removed in deli- 
berations. We communicate and bear 
when wc consult ; wc pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must frequently consult 
together ; those who have serious mea- 
sures to decide upon must coolly deli- 
berate. 

Ulysses (as Homer tolls us) made a voyage to the 
regious of the dead, to consult Tiivsias how he should 
return to his country. Addison. 

Moloch declares himself abruptly for war, and 
appears incensed at his companions for losing so 
much time as even to deliberate upon it. Addison. 

CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION, Latin consum - 
matio , compounded of con and summa 
the sum, signifies the summing or 
winding up of the whole — the putting 
a final period td any concern. COM- 
PLETION signifies either the act of 
completing, or the state of being com- 
pleted (v. ' To complete ). 

The arrival at a conclusion is com- 
prehended in both these terms, hut they 
differ principally in application ; wishes 
are consummated; plans are completed: 
we often flatter ourselves that the com* 
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pletion of all our plans will bo the con - 
»■ summation of all our wishes, and thus 
expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
ments. 

It is not to be doubted but it was a constant prac- 
tice of all that is praiseworthy which made her ca- 
pable* ot beholding death, not as the dissolution but 
the consummation ol‘ life. Steele. 

do makes it the completion of an ill character to 
bear a malevolence to the best of men. i’ocK. 

As epithets, consummate and complete 
admit of a similar distinction. Con- 
summate is said ot' that which rises ab- 
solutely to the highest possible degree, 
•is consummate wisdom, or consummate 
felicity ; complete is said of that which 
is so relatively : a thing may be com- 
plete which fully answers the purpose. 

l> thou whose wisdom, solid? set re lined, 

Whose patriot virtues and consummate skill 
Give thee, with pleasing dignity, to shine 
At once the giuudian, ornament, and joy 
or polish’d life 1 Thomson. 

To add now (in order to make this second fruit of 
friendship com pleat) that other point which lietlt 
more open, w inch is faithful counsel from a friend. 

Hacon. 

CONTACT, TOUCH. 

CONTACT, in Latin coni act us, par- 
ticiple of continue, compounded of con 
and tango to touch together, is 
distinguished from the simple word 
TOUCH, not so much in sense as in 
grammatical construction ; the former 
expressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state; the latter, 
on the other hand, implying tlid ab- 
stract act of touching: we speak of 
things coining or being in contact, but 
not of the contact instead of the touch of 
a thing : the poison which comes from 
the poison-tree is so powerful in ils 
nature, that it is not necessary to come 
in contact with it in order to feel its bane- 
ful iullucnce ; some insects are armed 
with stings so inconceivably sharp, that 
the smallest touch possible is .suilicient 
to produce a puncture in the llesli. 

We urn atti acted towards each other by general 
sAmpatliy, but kept back from contact by private 
iii tei ent. Johnson. 

C tcithl where is nowlliy sting? O grave ! where 

th\ fie;oi> ? When- are I lie terrors with which 
thou bust so long allrighird the nations? At the 
touch of tiie Divine md thy visionary hotrois me 
lied. a Hi. aik. 

CONTAGION, INFECTION. 

Both these terms imply the power of 
communicating something had, but 
CONTAGION, from the Latin verb 
contmgo to como in contact, proceeds 
from a simple touch; and INFEC- 
TION, from the Latin injicio , or in and 


facto to put in, proceeds by receiving 
something inwardly or having it infused. 
We consider contagion as to the manner 
of spreading from one body to another ; 
we consider injection as to the act of its 
working itself into the system. What- 
ever acts by contagion acts imme- 
diately by direct personal contact ; what- 
ever acts by injection acts gradually 
and indirectly, or through the medium 
of a third body, as clothes, or the air 
when infected. The word contagion is, 
therefore, properly applied only to par- 
ticular diseases, but injection ma) be 
applied to every disease which is com- 
municable from one subject to another. 
Whatever, therefore, is contagious is 
also infectious, but not vice versa. 

I am particularly careful to destroy the cloatlis 
of the sick, because they harbour the very i|iiiut- 
csscnco of contagion. M e.\ u. 

Whatever cotton is imported Horn that pari of 
tho woild should at all times be kept inqiiuraulim*, 
because it may have imbibed injection at the lime 
of its packing up. All. a a. 

So, in application to other things 
besides diseases, contagion is employed 
to denote that species of commumeulii.n 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses. 

From look to look, conbuj’wus. through the ciuwd 
The panic runs. Thommi:#* 

The mischief sp read by the contajwu of phienzy. 

Jiiii.vm*,:.. 

Infection is employed to denote tin* 
communication which takes place U 
the gradual process of being injected 
with any thing. 

It is a disease in a state like to i Jrrti. n, lor. .■ > 
injection spreadetli lyion that which is sound i-uu 
tuinteth, so, when envy is gotten once into a .-l.it.', it 
I'ruducrtli even the la-ot acLiuiis theieof. IJaciO'. 

So, in the moral application, whatever 
is outward acts by contagion , as to slum 
the contagion of bad example or bail 
manners. Whatever acts inwardly act.- 
by infection, as to shun the injection of 
bad principles. 

If I M*nd my son abroad, it is scarcely pos-ibU* t . 
keep him from the reigning contagion oi rudene 

l.ocn i . 

lint we who only do infuse 
The rage in them like boutc-feus, 

’Tin our example that instils 
1 u them the injection of our ills. Luj JJ 

CONTAGIOUS, EPIDEMICAL, 1'liS- 
TILKNT1AL. 

CONTAGIOUS signifies haying 
or causing contagion (v. Contagion) 
EPIDEMICAL, In Latin epidemic us. 
Greek tnidijiuKos, that is tm and Stipoei 
among the people, signifies universall 
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spread. PESTILENTIAL, from the 
Latin pestis tlic plague, signifies having 
the plague, or a similar disorder. 

The contagious applies to that which 
is capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched ; the epide- 
mical to that which is already caught 
or circulated, and requires, therefore, to 
he stopped; the pestilential to that 
which may breed an evil, and is, there- 
fore, to be removed : diseases are con - 
login as or epidemical; the air or breath 
is pestilential. 

N„ I'oieii'ii food tlio teeming ewes shall fear. 

No , oucli conUujlnm spread its influence hero. 

Watiton. 

Th • siroc lias never been known to produce any 
‘licnl distemper, nor indeed bad cmiMMjueuccs 
tl , .my Umd to the health of the people. Bkydonk. 

('.iprifious, wanton, hold, and brutal lust 
is meanly sellish; when resisted, cruel ; 

And, like* the bla-d of jtedili n Hal w imls. 

Taints the sweet bloom of nature's fairest forms. 

Mn/rox. 

They may all be applied morally 
or figuratively in the same sense. 
We endeavour to shun a contagions 
disorder, that it may not come near 
us ; wo endeavour to purify a pesti- 
lential air, that it may not be inhaled 
to our injury ; we endeavour to provide 
against epidemical disorders, that they 
may not spread any farther. Vicious 
example is contagious ; certain follies 
or \ ices of fashion are epidemical in 
almost every age ; the breath of infi- 
delity is pestilential . 

(hit first by ardent prayer and clear lustration 
l’nrge tlu* nnitngiuus spots of human weakness. 

Patou. 

Aiming all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
one mom rpMa/tii'iil or more pernicious than the 
lo . o of Hal toi y. Sxkkt.k. 

S<> fir'il -r.itinl, so infections a thing is sin, that it 
se iiteis one poi'Oii of its breath to all the nciglt- 
L in. hood. Jkukmy Tayi.uk. 

TO CONTAIN, HOLD. 

CONTAIN, ik To comprise. HOLD, 
in Saxon /irnldan, low German holden, 
ho/ie, Danish ho hie, German lmltvn , 
which is most probably connected with 
Indian to have. 

Those terms agree in sense, but differ 
in application; the former is by compa- 
nion noble, the latter is ignoble in its 
use: hold is employed only for the ma- 
terial contents of hollow bodies; con- 
tain is employed for moral or spiritual 
contents : in familiar discourse a cask 
is said to hold , but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons ; a 


room holds a given quantity of ftirni- 
ture ; a house or city contains its inha* 
bitants. 

But man, tli* abstract 
Of all perfection, which the workmanship 
Of hvuv'n hath modell’d, iu himself contains 
Passions of several qualities. Fond. 

Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty bouI liow small a body holds. Duydkj*. 

TO CONTAMINATE, DEFILE, POL- 
LUTE, TAINT, CORRUPT. 

CONTAMINATE, in Latin con- 
taminatus , participle of containing 
comes from llio Hebrew tamah to pol- 
lute. DE FI LE, compounded of de and 
Jile or vile, signifies to make vile. 
POLLUTE, in Latin pollatus , parti- 
ciple of polluo, compounded of per and 
lw) or lavo to wash or dye, signifies to 
infuse thoroughly. TAINT, in French 
tcinl, participle of tcindrefwx Latin tingo 
to dye or stain. CORRUPT, in Latin 
corruptus , participle of corrumpo , com- 
pounded of con and rumpo , signifies to 
break to pieces. 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex- 
pression as defile or pollute ; but it is 
stronger than taint : these terms are 
used in the sense of injuring purity : 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure contaminates ; what 
is gross and vile in the natural sense 
defiles , and in the moral sense pollutes ; 
what is contagious or infectious cor- 
rupts; and what is corrupted may taint 
other things. Improper conversation 
or residing contaminates the mind ot 
youth; lewdness and obscenity defile 
the body and pollute the mind ; loo:*e 
company corrupts the morals ; tlu: 
coming in contact with a corrupted 
body is sufficient to give a taint. 11 
young people be admitted to a pro- 
miscuous intercourse with society, they 
must unavoidably witness objects that 
are calculated to contaminate Wieir 
thoughts, if not their inclinations. They 
are thrown in the way of seeing the lips 
of females defiled with the grossest in- 
decencies, and hearing or seeing things 
which cannot hr heard or seen without 
polluting the soul : it cannot be sur- 
prising if alter this their principles are 
found to be corrupted before they have 
reached the age of maturity. 

Tin* ilmp of wilt tv, after its j)io.;russ through alt. 
the diuiinels of the street, is not more mutumimiO d 
with filth and dirt t!mn a simple story after it Inn 
passed though the mouths of u few ’modem tala- 
bearers. Hawkmwortk. 
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When from the iqountain tops with liidoous cry 
And clatt’ring wings the hungry harpies fly, 

They snatch the meat, defiling all they find, 

And parting leave a loathsome slouch behind. 

Dbyden. 

Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 
l^lluted, and profan’d her holy bands. Dryden. 

All men that licentious poems do, of all 

writings, soonest corrupt the heart. Steele. 

Vour teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try, 
Nor fear a rot from tainted company. Dkypkn. 

TO CONTEMN, DESPISE, SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 

CONTEMN, in Latin contemno, 
compounded of con and temno , is pro- 
bably changed from tamino , and the 
Hebrew tamah to pollute or render 
worthless, which is the cause of con- 
tempt. DESPISE, in Latin deyicio, 
compounded of de and specio , signifies 
to look down upon, which is a strong 
markof contempt. SCO UN, varied from 
our word shorn , signifies stripped of all 
honours and' exposed to derision, which 
situation is the cause of scorn. DIS- 
DAIN, compounded of dis, privative, 
and dam or deign to think worthy, sig- 
nifies to hold altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sufficiently 
evince the fooling towards others which 
gives birth to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contcnpt is not quite so 
strong as that of despising , nor that of 
despising so strong as those of scorning 
and disdaining , the latter of which ex- 
presses the strongest sentiment of all. 
Persons are contemned for their moral 
qualities ; they are despised on account 
of their outward circumstances, tlioir 
characters, or their endowments. -Su- 
periors may he contemned ; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt , as applied to 
persons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character ; but despising is dis- 
tinctly forbidden, and seldom warranted. 
Yet it is not so much our business to 
contemn others as to contemn that 
which is contemptible ; hut we are not 
equally at liberty to despise the person, 
or any ‘thing belonging to the person, of 
another. Whatever springs from the 
free will of another may be a subject of 
contempt ; but the casualties of fortune 
or the gifts of Providence, which are 
alike independent of personal merit, 
should never expose a person to be de~ 
spised. We may, however, contemn a 
uerson for his impotent malice, or de- 
spise him for his meanness. 


Contempt and derision orchard words; but iuwlut 
manuor cun one give advice to o youth in the pur- 
suit and possession of sensual pleasures, or nilbrd 
pity to an old man in the impotence and desire of 
enjoying them.? Steele, 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
they are cheated aud despised. Johnson, 

Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain ; they arc both improper expres- 
sions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind ; disdain of a haughty and per- 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she despises 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom lie despises lor his poverty. 

Infamous wretch I 

So much below my scorn, I dure not Kill llu*e. 

Dkyoe> 

Yet not for those, 

For what the potent victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change. 

Though chang’d in outward lustre, that fix'd mind 
Aud high disdain from sense of injur’d merit. 

Milton 

In speaking of things independently 
of others, or as immediately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an in- 
different sense. When we contemn a 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
falsehood what wo are called upon to ac- 
knowledge, we act the part of the gen- 
tleman as well as the Christian ; but it 
is inconsistent with our infirm and de- 
pendent condition that we should feel 
inclined to despise any thing that falls 
in our way ; much less are we at liberty 
to disdain to do any thing which our 
station requires; we ought to think 
nothing unworthy of us, nothing de- 
grading to us, but that which is incon- 
sistent with the will of God : there are, 
however, too many who affect to despise 
small favours as not reaching their fan- 
cied deserts, and others who disdain to 
receive any favour at all, from mistaken 
notions about dependence and obliga- 
tion. 

A man of spirit should contemn the praise of tlw 
ignorant, Steele. 

Thrice lmppy they, beneath their northern shies, 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ; 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 
Tu spare that lire which must so soon return. 

llows. 

It is in some sort owing to the bounty of Provi- 
dence that, disdaining a cheap and vulgar happiness, 
they frame to themselves imaginary goods, in which 
there is nothing can raise desire but the difficulty ol 
obtaining them. Bsrkblsy. 

Virtue disdain* to lend an ear 

To the mad people’s sense of right, FhaJMIA 
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TO CONTEMPLATE, MEDITATE, 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE, in Latin contem- 
ylatus, participle of contemplor , pro- 
bably comes from templum a temple, as 
n place most fitted for contemplation. 
MEDITATE, in Latin meditatus, par- 
ticip'e of meditor , is probably changed 
from melitor , in Greek jit\irctu> to mo- 
dulate or attune the thoughts, as sounds 
are harmonized. MUSK is derived from 
musa, owing to the connexion between 
the harmony of a song and the har- 
mony of the thoughts in musing. 

Different species of reflection are 
marked by these terms. We contem- 
plate what is present or before our eyes ; 
we meditate on what is past or absent. 
The heavens and all the works of the 
Creator are objects of contemplation; 
the ways of Providence arc fit subjects 
for meditation . One muses on events 
or circumstances which have been just 
passing. 

I sincerely v isli myself with you lo contemplate 
tlie wonders of liod in the firmament, rather than the 
muiluess of man on the earth. Pop*. 

Hut a very small part of tlip momonts spent in 
meditation oii the past produce any reasonable 
caution or salutary soirow. Johnson. 

We may contemplate and meditate 
for the future, hut never muse. In this 
case the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing: what 
is contemplated to bo done is thought of 
more indistinctly than when it is medi- 
tated to be done: many things are had 
in contemplation which are never seri- 
ously meditated upon : between contem- 
plating and meditating there is oftener 
a greater distance than between medi- 
tating and executing. 

The work which he had in contemplation may liar« 
been a history of that mouarch. Mai.onp 

Thus plung'd in ills and meditating marc. 

The people’s patience, tried, no longer boro 
Thu raging monster. Dryden. 

Meditating is a permanent and se- 
rious action ; musing is partial ami un- 
important: meditation is a religious 
duty, it cannot be neglected without 
injury to a person's spiritual improve- 
ment; musing is* a temporary employ- 
ment of the mind on the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, as they happen to excito 
an interest for the time. Contem- 
plative and musing , as epithets, have a 
strong analogy to each other. Contem- 
plative is a habit of the mind ; musing 
is a particular state of the mind. A 


person may have a contemplative turn, , 
or bo in a musing mood. 

There is not any property or circumstance of my 
being that 1 contemplate with more joy than my im- 
mortality. UeHKXI.EY. 

There is nothing so forced anil constrained as what 
wo ficqucntly meet with in tragedies; to make a 
man under the weight of great sorrow, or full of me- 
ditation upon wliut lie is going to execute, cast abuut 
for a simile to what he himself is, or the thing which 
lie is going to act. BTXi.LK. 

Musing ;*> wont on this and that, 

Such triiles as 1 know not wl».:t. Francis. 


CONTEMPTIBLE, CONTEMPTUOUS. 

These terms are very frequently, 
though very erroneously, confounded m 
common discourse. CONTEMPT- 
IBLE is applied to the thing deserving 
contempt ; CONTEMPTUOUS to that 
which is expressive of contempt . Per- 
sons, or what is done by persons, may 
be either contemptible or contemptuous ; 
but a thing is only contemptible . A 
production is contemptible; a sneer or 
look is contemptuous. 

Silence, or a negligent indifference, proceeds fh;m 
auger mixed with scorn, that shows another to b« 
thought by you too contemptible to be regarded. 

Addison. 

My sister's principles in many particulars diflur; 
but there has been alwaj s such a harmony between 
us, that she seldom smiles upon those who have suf- 
fered me to puss with a contemptuous negligence. 

11 A WKEdWORTH. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE is not so strong 
as DESPICABLE or PITIFUL. A 
person may be contemptible for his 
vanity or weakness ; but lie is despicable 
for his servility and baseness of cha- 
racter : lie is pitiful for his want of man- 
liness and becoming spirit. A lie is at 
all times contemptible ; it is despicable 
when it is told for purposes of gain or 
private interest; it is pitiful when ac- 
companied with indications of unmanly 
fear. It is contemptible to take credit 
to one’s self for the good action one has 
not performed ; it is despicable to charge 
another with tfye faults which wc our- 
selves have committed ; it is pitiful to 
offend others, and then attempt to screen 
ourselves from their resentment under 
any shelter which offers. It is con- 
temptible for a man in a superior sta- 
tion to borrow of his inferiors ; it is des- 
picable in him to forfeit his word ; it is 
pitiful in him to attempt to conceal 
anything by artifice. 
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Were every man pyramided from how mean and 
low a principle this passion (fur flattery) is derived, 
there can bo no doubt but the person who should 
attempt to gratify it would then bo as contemptible as 
ho is now successful. Stkei.k. 

• To put on an artful part to obtain no other but an 
unjust praise from the uudiscerning is of all^ endea- 
vours the most despicable. Stket.k. 

There Is something pitifully mean in the inverted 
t in hit ion of that man who can hope for annihilation, 
and please, hitnself to think that his whole fabric shall 
crumble into dust. Stkkt.k. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, SCORNFUL, DIS- 
DAINFUL. 

These epithets rise in sense by a re- 
gular gradation. CONTEMPTUOUS 
is general, and applied to whatever can 
express contempt : SCORNFUL and 
DISDAINFUL are particular; they 
apply only to outward marks: one is 
contemptuous who is scornful or dis- 
dainful, hut not vice versa. Words, 
actions, and looks are contemptuous ; 
looks, sneers, and gestures are scornful 
and disdainful. Contemptuous expres- 
sions are always unjustifiable ; whatever 
may be the contempt which a person's 
conduct deserves, it is unbecoming in 
another to give him any indications of 
the sentiment he feels. Scornful and 
disdainful smiles are resorted to by the 
weakest or the worst of mankind. 

Prior never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor in- 
dulges himself in contemptuous negligence or im- 
patient idleness. Johnson’. 

As soon a-j Mavia began to look round, and saw 
the vagabond Mirtillo who hail so long absented him- 
self from her ciicle, she looked upon him with that 
glance which in the language wf oglers is called the 
scornful. Tati.km. 

Iu vain he thus attempts her mind to move 
With tears and prayers and late refuting love; 
Disdainfully she looked, then turning round. 

She lix’d her eyes unmov’d upon the ground. 

Dryden. 

TO CONTEND, CONTEST, DISPUTE. 

CONTEND, from tendo to stretch 
one's course, and contra against, signi- 
fies to strive again st. CON TE ST, from 
contra and tester , signifying to call 
to witness against; and DISPUTE, 
from dfs and puto, signifying to think 
diversely, are modes of contending. 

To contend is simply to exert a force 
against a force ; to contest is to struggle 
together for an object. 

’Tis madness to contend with strength divine. 

Dryden. 

Hut fortune's gifts, if each alike possess’d. 

And each were equal, must not all contest t Popk. 

To contend and contest may be both 
applied to that which is claimed and 


striven for ; but contending is the act of 
the individual without reference to 
others, where success depends upon per- 
sonal efforts or prowess, as when one 
contends at games. To contest is to set 
up.rival pretensions to. he determined by 
the suffrages ot‘ others, as to contest an 
election, to contest a prize. 

At first the wrestlers contended only w ith strength 
of body, but Theseus invented the art of wrestling. 

Potter, 

Ilomer is universally allowed to have had the 
greatest invention of 'any writer whatever. The 
ir.iiso of judgment Virgil lias justly contested with 
lim. Pot'K. 

Opinions may likewise he both con- 
tended and contested , with this distinc- 
tion, that to contend is to maintain any 
opinion ; to contest is to maintain dif- 
ferent opinions : the person is said to 
contend , and the thing to be contested. 

Lawyers, I know, cannot make the distinction for 
which I contend, because they have their strict rules 
to go by. Huukk. 

As to this matter, which has been much con tested, 
I myself am of opinion that more influence has been 
ascribed to the Be<jtjur's Opera than it, in reality, 
lms ever had. Johnson. 

To dispute , according to its original 
meaning, applies to opinions only, and 
is distinguished from contend in this, 
that the latter signifies to maintain one's 
own opinion, anil the former to call in 
question the opinion of another. 

Tis thus the spring of youth, the mom oMife, 

Rears in our minds the ri\ul seeds of strife; 

Then passion riots, reason then contends. 

And ou the conquest every bliss depends. 

•SHENV70NK. 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great iiupartiulity in setting down the accounts of 
these different religions. Anm-ox. 

In respect to matters of personal in- 
terest, contend and dispute are employed 
with a like distinction, the former 1o 
denote striving for something desired by 
one’s self, the latter to call in question 
something relating to others, as to con- 
tend for a victory, to dispute a person's 
right; and when the idea of striving 
for a thing in dispute is to be cxpres.-eil, 
this word may be employed indittbruiitly 
with contend for, as to dispute or con- 
tend for a prize. 

Besides the exercises a.rcady described, there were 
olliers of a quite uilYerent nature ; such were ih<>* |! 
wherein musicians, poets, and other artists coir 
tended for victory. Potter. 

Permit mo not to languish out my daye. 

Hut make the best exchange ofliie for praise. 

This arm, this lance, cuu well dispute the prize. 

Davor*. 

Contention , contest , and dispute , as 
nouns, admit of a further distinction. 
Contention is always of a personal 
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nature, whether as regards interests or 
opinions, and is always accompanied 
with more or less ill feeling. 

A* subordination is very necessary for society, 
ami contentions for superiority are very dangerous, 
.nankinii, that is all civilized society. huVo settled it 
upon a plain invariable principle. Johnson. 

Contests may be as personal as con- 
tentions , but the objects in a contest 
being higher, and the contesting parties 
coining less into direct collision, there is 
less ill feeling produced. 

The poor worm 

Shall prove licr contest viViih Life's little (lay 
Shall pass, and she is gouu, — while l appear 
Hush'd with the bloom of youth throu»li heaven's 
eternal year. Mason on Tkutu. 

As differences of opinion have a ten- 
dency to create ill feeling, disputes are 
rarely conducted without acrimony ; but 
sometimes there may -be disputes for 
that, which is honourable, where there is 
no personal animosity. 

There lias been a long dispute for precedency be- 
lli ecu the tragic and heroic poets. AnnrsoN. 

CONTEN TMEN T, S ATI SPACT1 ON. 

CONTENTMENT, in French con - 
tentrmenty from content , in Latin con- 
tenuis , participle of coniineo to contain 
or hold, signifies the keeping one’s self 
to a thing. SATISFACTION, in 
Latin sat tsj actio, compounded of satis 
and facia , signifies the making or 
having enough. 

Contentment lies in ourselves : satis - 
faction is derived from external ob- 
jects. One is contented when one 
wishes for no more: one is 'satisfied 
when one has obtained all one wishes. 
The contented man has always enough ; 
the satisfied man has only enough for 
t ho time being. Tho contented man 
will not be dissatisfied ; but he who 
looks for satisfaction will never he con- 
tented. Contentment is tho absence 
of pain ; satisfaction is positive plea- 
sure. Contentment is accompanied 
with the enjoyment of what one has; 
satisfaction is often quickly followed 
with the alloy of wanting more. A 
contented man can never bo miserable ; 
a satisfied man can scarcely be long 
happy. Contentment is a permanent 
and habitual state of mind ; it is tlic 
restriction of all our thoughts, views, 
and desires, within the compass of 
present possession and enjoyment : satis- 
faction is a partial and turbulent state 

tho feelings, which awakens rather 
than deadens desire. Contentment is 
1 ‘ : it ac- 


commodates itself to the vicissitudes of * 
human life : satisfaction belongs to no 
created being ; one satisfied desire 
engenders another that demands satis- 
faction. Contentment is within the 
reach of the poor man, to whom it is a 
continual feast; but satisfaction bus 
never been procured by wealth, however 
enormous, or ambition, however bound- 
less and successful. We should there- 
fore look for the contented man where 
there are the fewest means of being 
satisfied. Our duty bids us be con- 
tented ; our desires ask to be satisfied • 
but our duty is associated with our hap- 
piness ; our desires are the sources of 
our misery. 

Trui! happiness is to no place confin'd, 

Hut still is ton ml in a contented miml. Anonymous. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw alter them a numer- 
ous train ol‘ followers, find their snti^favliou in tin' 
possession of one man’s heart. Svj.ctaj 

When taken in a partial application 
to particular objects, there are cases in 
which we ought not to be contented , 
and where we may with propriety look 
for permanent satisfaction. We cannot 
be contented to do less than our duty 
requires ; we may justly be satisfied with 
the consciousness of having done our 
duty. 

No man should he contented with himself that he 
barely docs well, but he should perform everything 
in the be»t manner he is able. Stkki.k. 

It is necessary to an easy and happy life to possess 
our minds in such a manner as to be well sntisjivd 
with our own reflections. Stkklk. 

CONTINUAL, PERPETUAL, 
CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL, in French continue /, 
Latin continuus , from contineo to hold 
or keep together, signifies keeping to- 
gether without intermission. PER- 
PETUAL, in French peipeLuel , Latin 
peipetualis , from perpeto , compounded 
of per and peto to seek thoroughly, sig- 
nifies going on every where and at all 
times. CON ST ANT, v. Constancy . 

What is continual admits of no inter- 
ruption : what is perpetual admits of no 
termination. There may be an end to 
that which is continual , and there may 
be intervals in that which is perpetual. 
Rains are continual in the tropical 
climates at certain seasons ; complaints 
among the lower orders are perpetual , 
hut they are frequently without founda- 
tion. There is a continual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day ; the world, and ail that 
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it contains, aro subject to perpetual 
change. 

Open your cars, for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing when loud rumour speaks ? 
Upou my tongue continual slaudcrs ride, 

The which in every language 1 pronounce. 

SlIAKEFEAKE. 

If affluence of fortune unhappily concur to fa. our 
the inclinations of the youthiul, amusements and 
diversions succeed in a perpetual round. lii.Aiu. 

Constant , like continual , admits of 
no interruption, and it also admits of no 
change ; what is continual may not 
always continue in the same stale ; but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state : continual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease ; and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person may fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will be the constant 
endeavour of a peaceable man to live 
peaceably. 

’Tis all blank sadness or continual tears. Poke. 
The w orld's a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant in nature, were inconstancy. Cowley. 

Continual may sometimes have a 
moral - application ; as when wc say, 
contentment is a continual feast ; to 
have a continual enjoyment in any 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 

Where shall we find tlio man who looks out for 
one who places her chief happiness in the practice 
of virtue, and makes her duty her continual pleasure? 

SPECTATOR. 

Anil there cut oiT 

From social life, I felt a constant death. Thomson. 

CONTINUAL, CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL, CONTINUED, v. 
Continual , both mark length of dura* 
tion, but the former admits of a certain 
degree of interruption, which the latter 
does not. What is. continual may have 
frequent pauses; what is continued 
ceases only to terminate. Rains are 
continual which are frequently re- 
peated ; so noises in a tumultuous street 
are continual: the bass in music is said 
to be continued ; the mirth of a drunken 
party is one continued noise. Continual 
interruptions abate the vigour of appli- 
cation and create disgust: in countries 
situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of five 
or six months, during which time the 
inhabitants are obliged to leave the 
place. 

A nd gulphy Simo'is rolling to the main 
Helmets nnd shields and godlike heroes slain ; 
These, turn’d by Phoebus from their wonted ways. 
Delug'd the rumpire uine continual days. Pope, 

Our life is one continued toil for fame. Martyn. 


Continual respects the duration of 
actions only ; continued is likewise ap- 
plied to the extent or course of things : 
rumours are continual; talking, walk- 
ing, running, and the like, are continual ; 
but a line, a scries, a scene, or a stream 
of water, is continued. 

To Thee my thoughts 

Continual climb. Thomson. 

Jly too intense and continued application, our 
feeble powers would soon be worn out. lij.Aiu 

CONTI N U ANCE, CONTI N U ATI ON, 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANCE, from the intran- 
sitive verb to continue , denotes the state 
of continuing or being carried on further. 
CONTINUATION, from the tran- 
sitive verb continue , denotes the act ot 
continuing or carrying on further. The 
continuance is said of that which itself 
continues; the continuation of that 
which is continued by some other 
agency : as the continuance of the rain ; 
the continuation of a history, work, 
line, &c. 

That pleasure is not of greater continuance which 
arises from the prejudice or malice of the heave is. 

Addison. 

The Pythagorean transmigration, the sensual ha- 
bitation of the Mahometan, and the shady realms of 
Pluto, do all agree in the main point, the continuation 
of our existence. Peru elk y. 

As the species is said to be continued , 
the word continuation is most properly 
applied in this case. 

These things must be works of Providence fur the 
continuation of the species. Ray. 

And the use of the word continuance, 
as in the following example, is irregular. 

Providence seems to have equally divided the 
whole mass of muukird into diilcrcut sexes, that 
every woman may have her husband, and that both 
may equally coutiibute to the continuance of the 
speeies. Addison. 

Continuance and DURATION are 
both employed for the time of continu- 
ing ; things may be of long continuance 
er of long duration: but continuance is 
used only with regard to the action; 
duration with regard to the thing and 
its existence. W hatever is occasionally 
done, and soon to be ended, is not for a 
continuance; whatever is made, and 
soon destroyed, is not of long duration , 
there are many excellent institutions m 
England which promise to be of no less 
continuance than utility. Duration 
is with us a relative term ; things are 
of long or short duration by compa- 
rison : the duration of the world, and ah 
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sublunary objects, is nothing in regard 
to eternity. 

We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, continu- 
ance, and effects. Pop*. 

Mr. Locke observes, " that we get the idea of 
time and duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas which succeed one another in our minds.” 

Addison. 

CONTINUATION, CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION (v . Continu- 
ance) signifies either the act of continu- 
ing, as to undertake the continuation 
on continuing of a history : 

The sun ascending into the northern signs beget- 
Irlh first a temperate heat, which by his approach 
unto the solstice he intendeth; and by continuation 
the same even upon declination. 

Uuowne. Vulgar Errors, 

Or the tiling continued; as to read 
the continuation of a history, that is, 
the history continued. 

The rich country from thence to Portici covered 
with noble houses and gardens, and appearing only 
a continuation of the city. Bkydone. 

CONTINUITY denotes the quality 
of bodies holding together without inter- 
ruption; there are bodies of so little 
continuity , that they will crumble to 
pieces on the slightest touch. 

A \iody always perceives the passages by which it 
insinuates; feels the impulse of another body where 
it. yields thereto; perceives the separation of its con- 
tinuity, and for a time resists it; in line, perception 
is diffused through all nature. Bacon. 

So likewise in the moral application. 

The sprightly breast demands 
Incessant rapture ; life, a tedious load. 

Denied its continuity of joy. SUfiNsTONK. 

TO CONTINUE, REMAIN, STAY. 

CONTINUE, v. Continual , per- 
petual REMAIN, in Latin remaneo , 
is compounded of re and maneo , Greek 
lievu, Hebrew omad to tarry. STAY is 
hut a variation of the word stand. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action ; to 
remain with a state of rest: wo are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

Whatever you can do, continue to do. Johnson. 

Tesco made two attempts, and astonished the 
*l»ectators by the time he remained under water. 

Brydone. 

So likewise in application to the out- 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
C ^ inue . denotes that which is active 

“ -- . .imiflMi that whioh is 
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quiescent and tranquil . to continue in 
a course, or in a belief ; to continue 
steadfast ; to remain in doubt. 

I continued resolute in pressing it. Tkmplk. 

Kxperieuce next to thee I owe. 

Best guide, not following thee I had remain'd 
In ignorance. Milton. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub- 
jects : a war continues ; a stone remains 
in the place where it is put. 

The serpent in Ilnmer's second Iliad devoured 
eight young sparrows with their dam, which was by 
Calchus interpreted to signify that the siege of Troy 
should continue nine whole years. Putter. 

They are building an enormous engine which they 
call St. Rosalia’s triumphal car. Fioni the size of 
it, one would imagine it were for ever to remain on 
the spot where it is erected. Buydonk. 

Continue is frequently taken abso- 
lutely for continuing in action ; remain , 
from the particle re, has a relative sig- 
nification to something else: the sick- 
ness or the rain continues ; I will use 
my utmost endeavours as long as health 
remains. 

Down rush'd the raiu 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was seen. Milton. 

I will be true to thee, preserve thee ever. 

The sad companion of this faithful breast. 

While life and thought remain. lloww. 

Continue and remain are used in re- 
spect of place ; stay is used in that of 
connexion only. Continue is indefinite 
in its application and signification ; as 
to continue in town or in the country . 
to remain is an involuntary act ; as a 
soldier remains at his post, or a person 
remains in prison : stay is a voluntary 
, act ; as to stay at a friend’s, or with a 
friend. 

I have seen some Roman Catholic authors who 
tell us, that vicious writers continue in purgatory.su 
long ns the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity. Addison. 

Mr. Pryn was sent to a castle iu the island of 
Jersey, Dr. Bustwick to Scilly, and Mr. Burton to 
Guernsey, where they remained uneonsidered, and 
truly I thought un pitied (for they were men of no 
virtue or merit), for the space of two years. 

Clarendon. 

Where'er I go, my soul shall stay with thee; 

»Tis but my shadow that 1 take away. Duyden. 


TO CONTINUE, PERSEVERE, PERSIST, 
PURSUE, PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE, v. Continual PER- 
SEVERE, in French per severer t Latin 
perseverare, compounded of per and 
severus strict and steady, signifies to be 
steady throughout or to the end. PER- 
SIST, in French persister, Latin per- 
sisto. compounded of per and ststo or 
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eto , signifies to stand by or to a thing. 
PURSUE and PROSECUTE, in 
French poursuivre, come from the 
Latin prosequor and its participle pro- 
secutus , signifying to follow after or 
keep on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is 
common to these terms, which is ’the 
sense of continue without any qualifi- 
cation ; the other terms, which are all 
species of continuing, include likewise 
some collateral idea which distinguishes 
them from the first, as well as from 
each other. Continue is comparable 
with persevere and persist in the neuter 
sense; with pursue and prosecute in 
the active sense. To continue is simply 
to do as one has done hitherto ; to per- 
severe is to continue without wishing to 
change, or from a positive desire to 
attain an object ; to persist is to continue 
from a determination or will not to cease. 
The act of continuing , therefore, spe- 
cifics no characteristic of the agent; 
that of persevering or persisting marks 
a direct temper of mind : the former is 
always used in a good sense, the latter 
in an indifferent or bad sense. We con- 
tinue from habit or casualty ; we per- 
severe from rellcction and the exercise 
of our judgment; we persist from at- 
tachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continue in a good course 
merely .because we have been in the 
habit of so doing ; what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed prin- 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the intluence of passion or evil counsel : 
there is veal virtue in the act of perse- 
verance, without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unfulfilled, 
and our best plans would be defeated : 
those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do per- 
severe often effect what has appeared 
to be impracticable ; of this truth the 
discoverer of America is a remarkable 
proof, who, in spite of every mortifica- 
tion, rebuff, and disappointment, per- 
severed in calling the attention of 
monarchs to his project, until he at 
length obtained the assistance requisite 
for effecting the discovery of a new 
world. 

Abdallah continuing to extend bis former im- 
provements, beautified this whole prospect with 
groves and fountains. Addison. 

If w* persevere in studying to do our duty to- 
wards Goa and man, we shall meet with the esteem, 
love; and confidence of those who are aroun 1 us. 

lit tin 


If they persist in pointing their batteries to (atj 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the making 
reprisals. Addison, 

The Romans have not observed this 
distinction between perseverare aiul 
persistere; for they say, “In errore 
perseverare Cicero. “Adultimum 
perseverare Livy. “ In eadem im. 
pudentifi persistere Lrvy. “ In pro. 
posito persistere Cickro. Probably 
in imitation of them, examples are to 
be found in English writers of the use. 
of persevere in the bad sense, and of 
persist in the good sense ; but the dis- 
tinction is now invariably observed. 
Persevere is employed only in matters 
of some moment, in things of sufficient 
importance to demand a steady purpose 
of the mind ; persist may be employed 
in that which is trilling, if not bad : u 
learner perseveres in his studies, in 
order to arrive at the necessary degree 
of improvement; a child persists in 
making a request until he has ob- 
tained the object of his desire : there is 
always wisdom in perseverance, even 
though unsuccessful; there is mostly 
folly, caprice, or obstinacy, in persist- 
ence : how ditto lent the man who per- 
severes in the cultivation of his talents, 
from him who only persists in main- 
taining falsehoods or supporting errors ! 

Patience aiul perseverance overcome the greatest 
difiiculties. RlCUAKDSON. 

The Ariatlf themselves, who were present, sub- 
scribed uUo (to the Niceiie creed), not that tlnn 
meant sincerely and in deed to foisuku their error, 
but ouly to escape deprivation and exile, which the) 
saw they could not avoid, openly persisting in their 
former opinions, when the greater part had'coueluileil 
against them, and that with the emperor’s n *y al 
assent. Hook Hi. 

Continue, when compared with per- 
severe or persist, is always coupled with 
modes of action: but in comparison 
with pursue or prosecute , it is always 
followed by some object: wo continue 
to do, persevere or persist in doing 
something : but we continue, pursue , 
or prosecute some object which we wish 
to bring to perfection by additional 
labour. Continue is equally indefinite 
as in the former case ; pursue and.jvo* 
sccute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent, 
and the nature of the object: to con- 
tinue is to go on with a thing as it has 
been begun ; to pursue and prosecute 
is to continue by some prescribed rule* 
or in some particular manner : a won* 
is continued ; a plan, measure, or l 1,ie 
of conduct is pursued ; an undertaking 

01* a dftRlopn ia *i vnsowtoA • wo r ”“" 
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continue the work of another in order 
to supply a deficiency : we may pursue 
a plan that emanates either from our- 
selves or another ; we prosecute our 
own work only in order to obtain some 
peculiar object : continue , therefore, 
expresses less than pursue , and this 
less than prosecute: the history of 
England has been continued down to 
the present period by different writers ; 
Smollett lias pursued the same plan as 
Hume,- in tlie continuation of his his- 
tory ; Captain Cook prosecuted his work 
of discovery in three several voyages. 
To continue is itself altogether an in- 
different action ; to pursue and prosecute 
are commendable actions ; the latter 
still more than the former : it is a mark 
of great instability not to continue any 
thing that we begin ; it betrays a great 
want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion 
which, requires method ; it is the cha- 
racteristic of a persevering mind to 
prosecute whatever it has deemed worthy 
to enter upon. 

After having petitioned for power to resist tempta- 
tion, there is so great an incongruity in not continu- 
ing the struggle, that we blush at tho thought, ami 
persevere, lest we lose all reverence for ourselves. 

IIawkeswortii. 

Look round the habitable world, bow few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 

Orvdek. 

Will ye not now the pair of sages praise, 

Who the same end pursued by several ways? 

Dryden. 

There will be some study which every man more 
zealously prosecutes, some darling subject on which 
lie is principally pleased to converse. J ohnsow. 


CONTRACTED, CONFINED, NARROW. 

These words agree in denoting a 
limited space; but CONTRACTED, 
from contralto to draw together, signi- 
fying drawn into a smaller compass than 
it might otherwise be in, and CON- 
FINED ( v. Bound) , signifying brought 
within unusually small bounds, are said 
of that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. NARROW, which is 
a variation of near, denotes a quality 
belonging naturally or otherwise to a 
material body. A limb is said to be 
('ontracted which is drawn up by disease ; 
;l situation is confined which has not 
toe necessary or usual degree of open 
s pace ; a road or a room is narrow . 

«. And yon bright arch 

ontracted, bends into a dtuky vault. Thomson 

j * fb° presence of every created being is con/ined 
a certain measure of space, and consequently his 
^222il£VivUou is glinted to a certain number of objects. 


Eneli in his narrow cell forever laid, 

Tim rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Uxay 

These terms are figuratively applied 
to moral objects with the same distinc- 
tion : the mind is contracted by educa- 
tion or habit ; a person’s views are 
confined by reason of his ignorance ; 
people have for tho most part a temper 
narrow by nature. 

Notwithstanding a nairow, contracted temper bo 
that which obtains most in the world, we must not 
therefore conclude this to be the genuine charac- 
teristic of muukind. Grove. 

In its present habitation, the soul ib plainly con- 
fined in its operations. Hlaik. 

Resentments are not easily dislodged from narrow 
minds. Cumberland. 

TO CONTRADICT, DENY, OPPOSE. 

CONTRADICT, from the Latin 
contra and dictum , signifies a speech 
against a speech. DENY, in French 
denier , Latin dene go, is compounded of 
de, ne , and ago or dico % and signifies to 
say no. O PROSE, in French opposer , 
Latin opposui , perfect of oppono , from 
op or ob and pono , signifies to throw in 
the way or against a thing. 

To contradict , as the origin of the 
word sufficiently denotes, is to set up 
one assertion against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an intentional 
act. The contradiction may lie in the 
force of tlie terms, whence logicians call 
those propositions contradictory which 
in all their terms are directly opposed 
to each other : as, “ All men are liars 
“ No men are liars.” A person may 
contradict himself, or two witnesses 
may contradict each other who have 
had no communication. 

The Jews hold that in case two rabbics should 
contradict, one another, they were yet bound to 
believe the contradictory assertions of both. South. 

To deny is to assert the falsehood of 
another’s assertion, and is therefore a 
direct and personal act ; as to deny any 
one’s statement. 

When the parties come to a fact which is affirmed 
ou one side aud denied on the oilier, then they uro 
said to be at issue. Blacxstone. 

Contradictions may be given at the 
pleasure or for the convenience of the 
parties ; denials are made in support 
cither of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

There uro many who find u pteasuro in contradict- 
ing tho common reports of lame, and spreading 
abroad the weaknesses of an exalted character. 

Addison 

None deny that there is a God but those fot whom 
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One contradicts in direct terms by 
asserting something contrary ; one de- 
nies by advancing arguments, or sug- 
gesting doubts or difficulties. These 
terms may therefore both be used in 
reference to disputations. We may deny 
the truth of a position by contradicting 
the assertions that are advanced in its 
support. 

In the Sucrntie way of dispute, you agree to every 
filing your opponent advances; in the Aristotclic. 
j«u are still denying and contradicting some part 
or other of what he says. Addison. 

Contradiction and denial are commonly 
performed by words only; opposition 
by any kind of action or mode of expres- 
sion. Wo may therefore sometimes 
oppose by contradiction , although not 
properly by denial ; contradicting and 
opposing being both voluntary acts, 
denying frequently a matter of necessity 
or for self-defence. 

Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were his 
property; he would allow no man cither to blame or 
praise Garrick without contradicting him. 

Sih Joshua Rkynot.ds. 

One of the company began to rally him (an inCdel) 
upon his devotion on shipboard, which the other 
denied in so high terms, that it produced the lie on 
both sides, and ended in a duel. Addison. 

The introduction of the bill may be opposed, as 
the bill itself may at either of the readings. 

Dlackstokk. 

TO CONTRIVE, DEVISE, INVENT. 

CONTRIVE, in French controuver , 
compounded of con and trouver , sig- 
nifies to find out by putting together. 
DEVISE, compounded of de and vise, 
in Latin visus seen, signifies to show or 
present to the mind. INVENT, in 
Latin inventus , participle of invenio, 
compounded of in and venio , signifies 
to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devising : we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions ; we 
devise in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
A contrivance is simple and obvious to 
a plain understanding: a device is 
complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception and a degree of art. 
Contrivances serve # to supply a defi- 
ciency, or increase a convenience ; de- 
vices are employed to extricate from 
danger, to remove an evil, or forward a 
scheme : the history of Robinson Crusop 
derives considerable interest from the 
relation of the various contrivances by 
which he provided himself with the 
first articles of necessity and comfort ; 
the history of robbers and adventurers 
is full of the various devices by which 


they endeavour to carry on their projects 
of plunder, or elude the vigilance of 
their pursuers. 

Inn word, wlint was snid of Cinna might well h, 
applied to him. He lind a head to contrive, and a 
tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief. Ct.akkndon 

As I have long lived in Kent, and there ofien 
heard how the Kentish men evaded the conqueror 
by carrying green booths over their heads, it pm 
me in mind of practising this device against Mr. 
Simper. Steei.e, 

To contrive and devise do not express 
so much as to invent : we contrive and 
devise in small matters ; we invent in 
those of greater moment. Contriving 
and devising respect the manner of 
doing things ; inventing comprehends 
the action and the thing itself ; the 
former are but the new fashioning of 
things that already exist ; the latter is, 
as it were, the creation of something 
new : to contrive and devise arc inten- 
tional actions, the result of a specific 
effort ; invention naturally arises from 
the exertion of an inherent power : wu 
require thought and combination to con- 
trive or devise ; ingenuity is the faculty 
which is exerted in inventing. A device 
is often employed for bad and fraudulent 
purposes ; contrivances mostly serve 
the innocent purposes of life; itirrti- 
tions are mostly good unless they arc 
stories invented , which are always false. 

My sentence is for open war: of wiles 
More unexpert 1 boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 

Mu n . on. 

The briskest nectar 

Shall be his drink, and all th' ambrosial cates 

Art can devise for wanton appetite 

burnish his banquet. Nabb. 

Architecture, painting, and statuary, were invents 
with the design to lilt up human nature. Addison. 

TO CONTROVERT, DISPUTE. 

CONTROVERT, compounded' of 
the Latin contra and verto , signifies it) 
turn against another in discourse, or 
direct one’s self against another. DIS- 
PUTE, v. To argue , debate. 

To controvert has regard to specu- 
lative points ; to dispute respects matters 
of fact : there is more of opposition in 
controversy; more of doubt in dilut- 
ing : a sophist controverts ; a sceptic 
disputes: the plainest and subliniest 
truths of the Gospel have been all con- 
troverted in their turn by the self-sufli* 
cient inquirer : the authenticity of t‘ lC 
Bible itself has been disputed by 
few individuals : the existence of a God 
by still fewer. Controversy is wortf 
..than an . 
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eliciting truth, it does but expose the 
filings of the parties engaged : disput- 
ing is not so personal, and consequently 
not so objectionable : we never controvert 
any point without seriously and de- 
'cidedly intending to oppose the notions 
of another; we may sometimes dispute 
a point for the sake of friendly argu- 
ment, or the desire of information : 
theologians and politicians are the 
greatest controversialists : it is the 
business of men in general to dispute 
whatever ought not to be taken for 
granted. 

Tlie demolishing of Dunkirk was so eagerly in- 
sisted on, and so warmly controverted, as had like to 
have produced a challenge. Hujjokll. 

Avoid disputes as much as possible. lluaofcLL. 

CONTU MAOY, REBELLION . 

CONTUMACY, from the Latin con- 
tumax , compounded of contra and 
tirneo to swell, signifies the swelling 
one’s self up by way of resistance. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebellio , from 
rebello or re and hello to war in return, 
signifies carrying on war against those 
to whom we owe, and have before paid, 
a lawful subjection. 

Resistance to lawful authority is the 
common idea included in the significa- 
tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
docs not express so much as rebellion : 
the contumacious resist only occasion- 
ally ; the rebel resists systematically : 
the contumacious stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual ; the 
rebel sets himself up against the au- 
thority itself: the contumacious thwart 
and contradict, they never resort to open 
violence ; the rebel acts only by main 
force : contumacy shelters itself under 
the plea of equity and justice : rebellion 
sets all law and order at defiance. 

Tliu censor told tlio criminal that he spoke in con- 
tempt of the court, and that lie should be proceeded 
against for contumacy, Add i so n. 

The mother of Waller was the daughter of John 
Hampden of Hampden, in the same county, and 
sister to Hampden the zealot of rebellion, Johnson. 

CONVENIENT, SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT, v. Commodious, 
SUITABLE, v. Conformable . 

> Convenient regards the circumstances 
of the individual ; suitable respects the 
established opinions of mankind, and is 
closely connected with moral propriety • 
nothing is convenient which does not 
favour one's purpose : nothing is suitable 
which does not suit the person, place, 


and thing: whoever has anything to 
ask of another must take a convenient 
opportunity in order to ensure success ; 
his address on such an occasion would 
bo very unsuitable if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
as a favour. 

If any man think it convenient to seem good, let 
him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
to every body’s satisfaction. Tilmjtson. 

Pleasure in general is the consequent apprehension 
of a suitable object, suitably applied to a rightly dis- 
posed faculty. South. 

CONVERSANT, FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT, from converse , 
signifies turning over and over, conse- 
quently becoming acquainted. FA- 
MILIAR, from the Latin familiaris to 
he of the same family, signifies the 
closest connexion. 

An acquaintance with things is im- 
plied in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more particular 
than the former. A person is conversant 
in matters that come frequently before 
his nfltice ; he is familiar with such as 
form the daily routine of his business : 
one who is not a professed lawyer may 
be conversant with the questions of law 
which occur on ordinary occasions ; but 
one who is skilled in his profession will 
be familiar with all cases which may 
possibly be employed in support of a 
cause : it is advisable to be conversant 
with the ways of the world ; hut to be 
familiar with the greater part of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or ad- 
vantage. 

The waking man is conversant with the world of 
nature: when ho sleeps, ho retires to a private world 
that is particular to himself, Addison. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year pleasaut to look upon, but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring, when they are all 
new and fresh with the first gloss of them, and not 
yet too familiar to the eye. Addison. 

CONVERSATION, DIALOGUE, CON- 
FERENCE, COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION denotes the act 
of holding converse (v. Communion ). 
DIALOGUE, in French dialogue , La- 
tin dialogue , G&ek hakoyog, compound- 
ed of hg and Xoyoe, signifies a speech 
between two. CONFERENCE, from 
the Latin con and fero to put together, 
signifies consulting together on sub- 
jects. COLLOQUY, in Latin collo- 
quium i, from col or con and loquor to 
speak, signifies the art of talking to- 
gether. 
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A conversation is always somethin" 
actually held between two or more 
persons ; a dialogue is mostly fictitious, 
and written as if spoken : any number 
of persons may take part in a conversa- 
tion, but a dialogue always refers to the 
two persons who are expressly engaged : 
a conversation may bo desultory, in 
which each takes his part at pleasure ; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there will 
always be reply and rejoinder : a conver- 
sation may be carried on by any signs 
besides words, which are addressed per- 
sonally to the individual present ; a 
dialogue must always consist of express 
words : a prince holds frequent conver- 
sations with his ministers on affairs of 
state ; Cicero wrote dialogues on the 
nature of the gods, and many later 
writers have adopted the dialogue form 
as a vehicle for conveying their senti- 
ments : a conference is a species of con- 
versation; a colloquy is a species of 
dialogue : a conversation is indefinite as 
to the subject, or the parties engaged in 
it; a conference is confined to particular 
subjects and descriptions of persons : a 
conversation is mostly occasional; a 
conference is always specifically ap- 
pointed : a conversation is mostly on 
indifferent matters; a conference is 
mostly on national or public concerns : 
we have a conversation as friends ; we 
have a conference as ministers of state. 
The dialogue naturally limits the num- 
ber to two; the colloquy is indefinite as 
to number: there may be dialogues , 
therefore, which are not colloquies ; but 
every colloquy may be denominated a 
dialogue. 

I find so much Arabic ami Persian to read, that 
all my leisure in n morning is hardly sufficient for a 
thousandth part of the reading that would be agree- 
able and useful, as 1 wish to be a mulch in cunver - 
sntwn with the learned natives whom 1 happen to 
meet. Sih W. Jonks 

Aurengzebo is written in rhyme, and lias the ap- 
pcurauce of being the most elaborate of all Dryden's 
plays. Thu personages are imperial, hut the ilia 
lo'/ve is often domestic, and therefore susceptible of 
sentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. 

Johnson. 

Tho conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper lor the occasion, and 
suitable to the persous of the two speukers. 

r Addison. 

The close of this diviue colloquy (between the 
Father and the Soil), with the hymn of Angels that 
follows, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 

Addison. 

CONVERT, PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT, from the Latin converto, 
signifies changed to something in con- 
formity with the views of another. 


PROSELYTE, from the Greek irpcorj. 
\vroe and irpoaepxopaL, signifies conn* 
over to the side of another. 

Convert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than proselyte : convert 
in its full sense includes every change « 
of opinion, without respect to the sub- 
ject ; proselyte , in its original applica- 
tion, denoted changes only from ono re- 
ligious belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and proselytes from the 
Pagan, Jewish, or Mahoiuedan, to the 
Christian faith ; but the word proselyte, 
has since acquired an application 
which distinguishes it from convert . 
Conversion is a more voluntary act than 
proselytism ; it emanates entirely from 
the mind of the agent, independently of 
foreign influence; it extends not merely 
to the abstract or speculative opinions 
of the individual, but to tho whole cur- 
rent of his feelings and spring of his 
actions : it is the conversion of the heart 
and soul. Proselytism is an outward 
act, which need not extend beyond the 
conformity of one’s words and actions to 
a certain rule : convert is therefore 
always taken in a good sense; it bears 
on the face of it the stamp of sincerity : 
proselyte is a term of more ambiguous 
meaning; the proselyte is often the 
creature and tool of a party : there may 
be many proselytes where there are no 
converts. The conversion of a sinner 
is the work of God's grace, either by his 
special interposition, or by the ordinary 
inlluencc of his Holy Word on the 
heart ; partisans are always anxious to 
make proselytes to their own party. 

A believer may be excused by the most hardens! 
atheist l’or endeavouring to make him a t.unrrrt, 1) ■ 
cause he does it with an eje to both their interests. 

Addison. 

False teachers commonly make use of base, inul 
low, ami temporal considerations, of little tricks and 
devices, to make disciples and gain proselytes. 

TilloisuN. 

TO CONVICT, DETECT. 

CONVICT, from the Latin convictu s, 
participle of contiinco to make manifest, 
signifies to make guilt clear. 1)E“ 
TECT, from the Latin detectus, parti- 
ciple of detego , compounded of the pri- 
vative de and lego to cover, signifies to 
uncover or lay open guilt. 

A person is convicted by means of 
evidence; he is detected by means of 
ocular demonstration. One is convicted 
of having been the perpetrator of sonic 
evil deed j one is detected in the ver) 
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net of committing the deed. Whatever 
serves to prove the guilt of another is 
i,aid to convict , whether the conviction 
be by others or by one’ s self : a man 
may be convicted in his own mind, as 
well as in the opinion of others, before 
a public tribunal, or by private indi- 
viduals ; detection is confined to the act 
of the individual, which is laid open to 
others. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open 
t„ unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
whirl', had escaped our notice, but because it shows 
us that we arc known to others as well as ourselves. 

Johnson. 

Every member of society feels and acknowledges 
the necessity of delecting crimes. Johnson. 

TO CONVICT, CONVINCE, PERSUADE. 

To CONVICT (v. To convict) is to 
satisfy a person of another's guilt or 
error. To CONVINCE is to satisfy 
the person himself of the truth or false- 
hood of a thing. 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
others; he may be convinced that 
the opinion which he has held is here- 
tical. So a person may be convicted 
who is involuntarily convinced of his 
error, but he is convinced if he is made 
sensible of his error without any force 
on his own mind. One is convicted 
only of that which is false or bad, but 
one is convinced of that which is true 
as well as that which is false. The 
noun conviction is used in both the 
senses of convict and convince. 

When the Apostle, therefore, rcquirotli ability to 
convict heretics, can we think lie judgeth it un- 
lawful nuil not rather needful to use the piincipul 
instrument of their conviction , the light of reason? 

IIOOKKH. 

All my evasions vain. 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still 
but to my own conviction. Milton. 

What convinces hinds ; what per- 
suades attracts. We arc convinced bv 
arguments ; it is the understanding 
which determines : we ar e persuaded by 
entreaties and personal influence ; it is 
the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith ; our persuasion re- 
spects matters of belief or practice : we 
are convinced that a thing is true or 
ialse ; we are persuaded that it is either 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half 
effected a thing who is convinced that it 
is in his power to effect it ; he will be 
easily persuaded to do that wh'ch 
favours his own interests. 


He I the critic) must endeavour to convince the 
world that their favourite authors have more faults 
than they are aware of, and such as they have never 
suspected. Cowper. 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write 
such another critique on any thing of mine; for when 
he condemns any of my poems, lie makes the world 
have a better opinion of them. Drydkn. 

Conviction respects our most im- 
portant duties ; persuasion is applied to 
matters of indifference, or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to true 
repentance is a thorough conviction of 
the enormity of sin. The cure of people's 
maladies is sometimes promoted to a 
surprising degree by their persuasion of 
the efficacy of the remedy. 

Tlieijr wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
colours Upon things, to call good evil and evil good, 
against the conviction of their own consciences. 

Swift. 

From this period he considered his case as without 
cure, feeling those symptoms of internal decay 
which ho was satisfied were beyond the reach of 
medicine: in this persuasion he even apologized to 
his physician for the fruitless trouble be was giving 
him. (J UM HE RI. AND. 

As conviction is the effect of substan- 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in its nature; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived : persuasion , de- 
pending on our feelings, is influenced by 
external objects, and exposed to various 
changes ; it may vary both in the 
degree and in the object. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positive cer- 
tainty; persuasion answers to proba- 
bility. We ought to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everything 
which can interfere with the good order 
of society ; we may be persuaded of the 
truth of a person’s narrative or not, ac- 
cording to the representation made to 
us : we may be persuaded to pursue any 
study or lay it aside. 

When men have settled iu them selves a conviction 
that there is nothing honourable which is not accom- 
panied with innocence; nothing mean but what has 
guilt iu it; riches, pleasures, anil honours, w ill easily 
lost* their charms, if they stand between us and our 
integrity. Stkei.k. 

Lot the mind be possessed with the persuasion of 
immortal happiness annexed to the act, and there 
will he no want of candidates to struggle lor the glo- 
rious prerogative. Cumberland. 


CONVIVIAL, SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL, in Latin cotivivialis , 
from convivo to live together, signifies 
being entertained together. SOCIAL, 
from socius a companion, signifies per- 
taining to company. 

The prominent idea in convivial is 
that of sensual indulgence ; the promi- 
nent idea in social is that of enjoyment 
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from an intercourse with society. Con- 
vivial is a species of the social ; it is 
the social in matters of festivity. What 
is convivial is social, but what is social 
is something more ; the former is ex- 
celled by the latter as much as the 
body is excelled by the mind. W e speak 
of convivial meetings, convivial enjoy- 
ments, or the convivial board ; but $ o * 
cial intercourse, social pleasure, social 
amusements, and the like. 

It is related by Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, 
that he used often to pass a night with Dryden, and 
those with whom Dryden consorted ; who they were, 
Carte has not told, but certainly the convivial table 
it which Ortnoud sat was not surrounded witli a ple- 
beian society. Johnson. 

Plato and Socrates shared many social hours with 
Aristophanes. Cumberland. 

COOL, COLD, FRIGID. 

In the natural sense, COOL is simply 
the absence of warmth; COLD and 
FRIGID are positively contrary to 
warmth ; the former in regard to objects 
in general, the latter to moral objects : 
in the figurative sense the analogy is 
strictly preserved. Cool is used as it 
respects the passions and the affections ; 
cold only with regard to the affections ; 
frigid only in regard to the inclinations. 
W ith regard to the passions, cool desig- 
nates a freedom from agitation, which 
is a desirable quality. Coolness in a 
time of danger, and coolness in an 
argument, are alike commendable. A s 
cool and cold respect the affections, the 
cool is opposed to the friendly, the cold 
to the warm-hearted, the frigid to the 
animated ; the former is but a degree of 
the latter. A reception is said to be 
cool ; an embrace to be cold ; a senti- 
ment friyid. Coolness is an enemy 
to social enjoyments ; coldness is an 
enemy to affection ; frigidity destroys 
all force of character. Coolness is en- 
gendered by circumstances ; it supposes 
the previous existence of warmth ; cold- 
ness lies often in the temperament, or 
is engendered by habit; it is always 
something vicious; frigidity is occa- 
sional, and is always a defect. Trifling 
differences produce coolness sometimes 
betveen the best friends : trade some- 
times engenders a* cyfd calculating 
temper in some minds : those who are 
remarkable for apathy will often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on 
the most important subjects. 

The jealous man’s disease is of so malignaut a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its own nou- 
rishment. A cool behaviour is interpreted as an in- 
stauee of aversion; a fond one raises nis suspicions. 

Addison 


It is wondrous that a man can get over the natural 
existence and possession of his own mind, so for as 
to take delight either in paying or receiving cold am) 
repented civilities. Steel*. 

The religion of the moderns abounds in topics sn 
incomparably noble and exalted, as might kimlle 
the (lames of genuine oratory in the most frigid and 
barren genius. Wharton. 


TO COPY, TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY, like the Latin capio , is probably 
derived from capio to take, in the sense 
of taking one thing from another, or 
taking the likeness of a tiling. TRAN S- 
CRIBE, in Latin transcribo , that is 
tram over, and scribo to write, signifies 
literally to write over from something 
else, to make to pass over in writing 
from one paper or substance to the 
other. 

To copy respects the matter ; to trans- 
cribe respects simply the act of writing. 
What is copied must be taken immedi- 
ately from the original, with which it 
must exactly correspond ; what is trans- 
cribed may be taken from the cop//, 
but not necessarily in an entire state. 
Things are copied for the sake of getting 
the contents ; they are often transcribed 
for the sake of clearness and fair writing. 
A copier should be very exact ; a trans- 
criber should be a good writer. Law- 
yers copy deeds, and have them after- 
wards frequently transcribed as occa- 
sion requires. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy or trans 
cript of those ideas which are iu tho mind of the 
First Being, and that those ideas whicli are in the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add that words are the transcript of those 
ideas which arc iu the mindof man, and that writing 
or printing is the transcript of words. Addison. 

COPY, MODEL, PATTERN, SPECIMEN. 

COPY, from the verb to copy (?;. To 
copy), marks either the thing from which 
we copy or the thing copied. MODEL, 
in French modele , Latin modulus a 
little inode or measure, signifies the 
thing that serves as a measure, or that 
is made after a measure. PATTERN, 
which is a variation of patron , from the 
Latin patronus , signifies the thing that 
directs. SPECIMEN, in Latin speci- 
men, from specio to behold, signifies what 
is looked at for the purpose of forming 
one's judgment by it. 

A copy and a model imply either 
that which is copied or taken from some- 
thing, as when we speak of a copy in 
distinction from an original, and of 
making a model of anything : 
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When he first asked the elector's leave for students 
to copy the pictures in the gallery, the prince re- 
fused; and tne reason he assigned was, that those 
copies would be sold for originals. 

Sin Joshua Reynolds. 

The general officer received 11s immediately with 
hisusuul civility, and showed us his topographical 
^presentation of the most mountainous part of 
Switzerland, which well deserves the accurate atten- 
tion of the curious traveller. It is a model in relief. 

Coxe. 

Or they imply that from which any 
thing is copied or taken, as ‘to follow a 
copy , to choose a model. 

I shall desire, as I send it in, two guineas for a 
sheet of copy. Johnson. 

Of these he -chose five for his models, and mould- 
ing all the perfections of these beauties into one, ho 
composed tne picture of his goddess. Brydone. 

The term copy is applied to that 
which is delineated, as writings or pic- 
tures, which must be taken faithfully 
and literally ; the model to that which 
may be represented in wood or stone, 
and which serves as a guide. 

Lid him first learn to write, after a copy, all the 
letters iu the vulgar alphabet. Holder. 

A fault it should be if some king should build his 
mansion-house by the model of Solomon's temple. 

llOQKElt. 

In application to other objects, a copy 
may be either that which is made or 
dona in imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 


Longinus has observed that the description of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all 
the circumstances which follow one another in such 
a hurry of sentiments, notwithstanding they appear 
repugnant to each other, are really such us happen 
in the frenzies of love. Addison. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war Shakspeark. 


A model is that which may be used 
as a guide or rule. 

Socrates recommends to Alcibindes, as the model 
of his devotions, a short pi aver which a Greek poet 
composed for the use of his friends. Addison. 


Pattern and specimen serve, like the 
model , to guide or regulate, but differ in 
the nature of the objects ; the pattern 
regards solely the outward form or colour 
of any thing that is made or manufac- 
tured, as the pattern of a carpet ; a per- 
son fixes on having a thing according 
to a certain pattern ; the specimen is 
any portion of a material which serves 
to show the quality of that of which it 
forms a part, as tlio specimen of a 
printed work; the value of things is 
estimated by the specimen , 


. \ gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of 
“‘■in, he compares the pattern with the piece, and 
probably we bargain. . Swift. 


..?, ev ? rul Persons have exhibited specimens of this 
Rrt before multitudes of beholders. Addison. 


In the moral application pattern re- , 
spects the whole conduct or behaviour 
which may deserve imitation ; specimen 
only the detached parts by which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the whole : the 
female who devotes her whole time and 
attention to the management of her 
family, and the education of her off- 
spring, is a pattern to those of her sex 
who depute the whole concern to others. 
A person gives but an unfortunate spe- 
cimen of nis boasted sincerity who is 
found guilty of an evasion. 

Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he describes ns a pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good uature of 
his hero. Addison. 

Wo know nothin® of the scanty jargon of our bar- 
barous ancestors ; out we have specimens of our lan- 
guage when it began to be adapted to civil and 
religious purposes, and fiud it such as might naturally 
be expected, artless and simple. Johnson. 


COQUET, JILT. 

There arc many JILTS who become 
so from COQUETS, but one may be 
a coquet without being a jilt. Coquetry 
is contented with employing little arts 
to excite notice ; jilting extends to the 
violation of truth and honour, in order 
to awaken a passion which it afterwards 
disappoints. Vanity is the main spring 
by which coquets and jilts are impelled 
to action ; but the former indulges lien: 
propensity mostly at her own expense 
only, while the latter docs no less injury 
to the peace of otters than she doetf to 
her own reputation. The coquet makes 
a traffic of her own charms by seeking a 
multitude of admirers ; the jilt sports 
with the sacred passion of love, and 
barters it for the gratification of any 
selfish propensity. Coquetry is a fault 
which should be guarded against by 
every female as a snare to her own hap- 
piness ; jilting is a vice which cannot 
be practised without some depravity of 
the heart. 

The coquette is iudeed one degree towards the 
jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon admir- 
ing herself, aud giving false hopes to her lovers: 
tlie latter is not contented to be extremely amiable, 
but she must add to that advantage a certain delight 
iu being a torment to «ihers. Steele. 

CORNER, ANGLE. 

CORNER answers to the French 
coin and Greek ywvt a, which' signifies 
either a comer or a hidden place. 
ANGLE, in Latin angulm t comes in 
all probability from ayiewv the elbow. 

Comer properly implies the outer ex- 
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treme point of any solid body ; angle, 
on the contrary, the inner extremity 
produced by the meeting of two right 
liitos* or plane surfaces. When speak- 
ing, therefore, ' of solid bodies, corner 
and angle may be both employed ; but 
in regard to simple right lines, or plane 
surfaces, the word angle only is appli- 
cable: in the former case a cor ner is- 
produced by the meeting of the dif- 
ferent parts of a body, whether inwardly 
or outwardly ; but an angle is produced 
by the meeting of two bodies ; inwardly 
one house has many corners ; two houses, 
or two walls at least, are requisite to 
make an angle . 

A bed was prepared for them in the corner of tho 
room. GoIjDsmitu. 

Jewellers grind their diamonds with many sides 
and angles, that their lustre may appear many ways. 

Deriiam. 

We likewise speak of a body making 
an angle by the direction which it takes, 
because such a course is equivalent to 
a right line; in that case the word 
corner could not be substituted. 

The arras of the cross taking anew direction make 
a right angle with the beam. Buhkk. 

On the other hand, the word corner 
is often used for a place of secrecy or 
obscurity, agreeably to the derivation of 
the term. 

Some men. like pictures, are fitter for a corner 
than for a full light. Porn. 

CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, BODILY. 

CORPORAL, CORPOREAL, and 
BODILY, as their origin bespeaks, 
have all relation to the same object, the 
body ; but the two former arc employed 
to signify relating or appertaining to 
the body, the latter to denote contain- 
ing or forming part of the body. Hence 
we say corporal punishment, bodily vi- 
gour or strength, corporeal substances ; 
the Godhead bodily , the corporeal frame, 
bodily exertion. Corporal is only em- 
ployed for the animal frame in its proper 
sense ; corporeal is used for animal sub- 
stance in an extended sense ; hence we 
speak of corporal sufferance and cor- 
poreal agents. Corporeal is distin- 
guished from spiritual ; bodily from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other way than 
under a corporeal form ; bodily pains, 
however severe, arc frequently over- 
powered by mental pleasures. 

Bettcsworth was so little satisfied with this ac- 
count, that h» pubHely professed his resolution of n 


violent and corporal revenge, but the inhabitants of 
St. Patrick’s district embodied themselves in the 
Dean’ s ( Swift’s} defence. Johnson. 

When tho soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exists. Hughes. 

The soul is beset with a numerous train of tempta- 
tions to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. 

Blair. 


CORPOREAL, MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL is properly a species 
of MATERIAL; whatever is corporeal 
is material, but not vice versa . Corpo- 
real respects animate bodies ; material 
is used for every thing which can act 
on the senses, % animate or inanimate. 
Tho world contains corporeal beings, 
and consists of material substances. 

Grant that corporeal is the human mind. 

It must have parts in infiuitum join'd ; 

And each of t nese must will, perceive, design. 

And draw confuuMly in a difTient line. Jekvnh. 

In the present material Bystem in which we live 
ami where the objects that surround us are continu- 
ally exposed to the examination of our senses, how 
many things occur that are mysterious and iiiwu*. 
countable 1 Di.aiu. 

CORPULENT, STOUT, LUSTY. 

CORPULENT, from corpus the body, 
signifies having fulness of body. 
STOUT, in Dutch stott, is no doubt a 
variation of the German stdtig steady, 
signifying able to stand, solid, firin. 
LU STY, in German, &c. lustig merrv, 
cheerful, implies here a vigorous statu 
of body. 

Corpulent respects the ltcshy state of 
the body ; stout respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones : corpulence 
is therefore an incidental property ; 
stoutness is a natural property : cor- 
pulence may come upon us according 
to circumstances ; stoutness is the na- 
tural make of tho body which is born 
with us. Corpulence and lustiness arc 
both occasioned by the state of the 
health ; but the former may arise from 
disease, the latter is always the con se- 
quence of good health • corpulence con- 
sists of an undue proportion of fal ; 
lustiness consists of a due and full pro- 
portion of all the solids in the body. 

Mallet’s stature was diminutive, but he was re?' 1 * 
lurly formed ; hi* appearance, till he grew cor puli' id, 
was agreeable, and lie suffered it to want no recom- 
mendation that dress could give it. JoitN'O* 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty. 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hut and rebellions liquors to my blood. 

«HAKSrKABS- 

Hence rose the Marsian and Sabelliun race, ( 
Strong limb’d and stout, and to the wars inclln «. 

DwrrEw 
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TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM. 

CORRECT (v. To amend ) i9 more 
definite in its meaning, and more 
general in its application, than REC 
TlFY, which, from rectus and facia 
signifies simply to make right, or as it 
should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion ; to rectify , an act of discre- 
tion only. What is corrected is sub- 
stantially faulty ; what is rectified may 
he faulty by accident or from inadver- 
tence. Faults in the execution are cor- 
rected ; mistakes are rectified . 

I would not be thought lo oppose the use of a paint- 
er's beiug readily able to express his ideas by sketch- 
ing. The further ho can carry such designs the 
lift ter. The evil to he apprehended is, his resting 
there and not correcting .them afterwards. 

Sih Joshua Reynolds. 

Some had read the manuscript, and rectified the 
inaccuracies. Johnson. 

They may likewise be applied to 
moral objects with a like distinction. 

I last winter erected a court of justice for the cor- 
roding several enormities in dress and behaviour. 

Tatlkil 

A man has irequeut opportunities of mitigating the 
fieicnness of a party, of softening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angry, ami rectifying the prejudiced. 

Addison. 

To REFORM, from rc again, and 
form, signifies to form again, or put 
into a new form ; it expresses, therefore, 
more than correct , which removes that 
which is faulty in a tjiing without alter- 
ing the thing itself. Correction may 
produce only a partial change, hut what 
is reformed assumes a new form and 
becomes a new thing. 

Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or 
ml mi ration expressed which partakes of the passion. 
Licentious language lias something brutal in it which 
disgrace* humanity. Stkki.k. 

Indolence is one of those vices from which thoso 
whom it infects arc seldom reformed. Johnson. 

They are employed also in respect lo 
public matters with a like distinction : 
abuses are corrected , tlm state is re- 
formed. 

As abuses might be corrected, as every crime of 
persons does not infer a forfeiture with regard to 
communities, and as property, in that dark age, 
w.is imt discovered to be a creature of prejudice, 
idl those abuses were hardly thought suMcl-nt 
ground for such a confiscation. Rurke. 

lid ward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name. 

Alter a life of generous toils endur'd, 

1 he (Jauls subdued or properly secur’d. 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm’d, 

,f laws establish’d and the world reform'd. Pope, 

CORRECT, ACCURATE. 

CORRECT is equivalent to corrected 
to To amende or set to rights. AC- 


CURATE ( v . Accurate) signifies done 
with care, or by the application of care. 
Correct applies to that which is done ac- 
cording to rules which either a man pre- 
scribes to himself or are prescribed for 
him ; accurate to that which is done by 
the application of the mind or attention 
to an object: the result in both cases 
will be nearly the same ; namely, that 
the thing will be as it ought or is 
intended to he, but there is a shade of 
difference in tho moaning and applica- 
tion. What is done by the exercise of 
the judgment is said to be correct , as a 
correct style, a correct writer, a correct 
way of thinking ; what is done by the 
effort of the individual is more properly 
accurate , as accurate observations, an 
accurate survey, and the like. 

Sallust, the most elegant nml correct of nil the 
Latin historians, observes, that in his time*, when 
the most formidable states of the world were sub- 
dued by the Romans, tho republic sunk iuto those 
two opposite vices of a quite different nature, luxury 
and avarice. Addison. 

Those ancients who w’ore the most accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of mankind, 
have with great exactness allotted inclinations nml 
objects of desire to every Btage of life. Steele. 

When applied to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to in- 
correct or faulty ; accurate is positive, 
it is opposed to inaccurate or loose : it is 
sufficieht to be free from fault to be 
correct ; it must contain every minute 
particular to be accurate: information 
is correct which contains nothing but 
facts ; it is accurate when it contains all 
the details of datC3, persons, and cir- 
cumstances given accurately . 

Exact disposition, just thought, correct elocution, 
polished numbers, may have been found in a thou- 
sand, but this poetical lire (in Homer), this viri.iu 
vis animi in a very lew. 1 *owe. 

Ingenuous curiosity, and perhaps too the neces- 
sary investigation of her claims to the baronies ol 
the family, led her to compile their history, an indus- 
trious and diffuse, although not alwi^ys an accurate 
work. W II IT A li K :t. 


CORRECTION, DISCIPLINE, PUNISH- 
MENT. 

As CORRECTION and DISCI- 
PLINE have commonly required PU- 
NISHMENT to render them effica- 
cious, custom has affixed to them a 
strong resemblance in their applica- 
tion, although they are distinguished 
from each other by obvious marks of dif- 
ference. The prominent idea in cor- 
rection ( v . To correct ) is that of making 
right what has been wrong. In disci- 
pline* from the Latin disciplina an I 
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disco to learn, the leading idea is that 
of instructing or regulat in g. In punish - 
ment, from the Latin punio and the 
Greek tt nvrj pain, the leading idea is 
that of inflicting pain. 

We remove an evil by correction ; we 
prevent it by discipline. Correction 
extends no further than to the correct- 
ing of particular faults ; but discipline 
serves to train, guide, and instruct ge- 
nerally. 

Yet wliat can satire, grave or gay ? 

It may correct a foible, may chastise 

The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress. Cowpeb, 

The imaginations of young men are of a roving 
nature, and their passions under no discipline or re- 
straint. Addison. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishment, they 
mean punishment for the purpose of 
correction and discipline : punishmenty 
on the other hand, means the infliction 
of pain as the consequence of any par- 
ticular conduct. Correction and dis- 
cipline are personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent inflicts 
correction , a master exercises disci- 
pline: punishment may either be in- 
flicted by persons or result from things : 
the want of proper discipline may be 
punished by insubordination. 

There was oace that virtue in this commonwealth, 
tliut a bud citizen was thought to deserve a severer 
correction than the bitterest enemy. 

Steele after Cicero. 
All evils natural are moral goods, 

All discipline indulgence on the whole. Yotmo. 

When by just vengeance impious mortals perish, 

The gods behold their punishment with pleasure. 

Addison. 

CORRESPONDENT, ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT, in French 
correspondant , from the Latin cum and 
respondeo to answer in unison or in 
uniformity. ANSWERABLE and 
SUITABLE, from answer and suit, 
mark the quality or capacity of answer- 
ing or suiting . Correspondent sup- 
poses a greater agreement than answer- 
able , and answerable requires a greater 
agreement than suitable. Things that 
correspond must be alike in size, shape, 
colour, and every minute particular; 
those that answer must be fitted for the 
same purpose ; those that suit must have 
nothing disproportionate or discordant. 
In the artificial dispositions of furni- 
ture, or all matters of art and ornament, 
it is of considerable importance to have 
some things made to correspond^ so that 


they be placed in suitable directions to 
answer to each other. 

In the moral application, actions are 
said not to correspond with professions ; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectation; particular 
measures do not suit the purpose of in- 
dividuals. It ill corresponds with u 
profession of friendship to refuse assist- 
ance to a friend in the time of need • 
wild schemes undertaken without 
thought will never answer the expec- 
tations of the projectors; it never suits 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. 

As the attractive power in bodies is the most uui 
•tergal principle which proilucctli innumerable effects, 
so the corresponding social appetite in human souls 
is the great spring and source of moral actions. 

Berkeley. 

All the features of the face and tones of the voice 
answer like strings upon musical instruments to die 
impressions made on them by the mind. Hughes. 

When wc consider the infinite power and wisdom 
of the Maker, we have reason to think that it is suit- 
able to the magnificent harmony of the universe, that 
the species of creatures should also by gentle degrees 
ascend upward from us. Audi sox. 

COST, EXPENSE, PRICE, CHARtiK. 

COST, in German, &c. host or hasten, 
signifies originally support, and, in an 
extended sense, what is given for sup- 
port. EXPENSE is compounded of 
ex and pense, in Latin pensus , participle 
of pendo to pay, signifying the thing 
paid or given out. PRICE, from the 
Latin pretium , and the Greek irptjTiov, 
from Trpa<T<Tio to sell, signifies the thing 
given for what is bought. CHARGE, 
from to charge (v. To accuse ), signifies 
the thing laid on as a charge. 

The cost is what a thing costs or wluit 
is to be laid out for it ; the expense is 
that which a person actually lays out ; 
the pi'ice is that which a thing may 
letch or which it may be worth ; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is charged with. As a cost commonly 
comprehends an expense, the terms arc 
on various occasions used indifferently 
for each other : we speak of counting 
the cost or counting the expense ot 
doing any thing ; at a great cost or at a 
great expense : on the other hand, oi 
doing a thing to one's cost, of growing 
wise at other people's expense. The 
cost and the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value ; the ex- 
pense and the charge depend on tne 
option of the persons. The cost of * 
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thing must precede the price, and the 
expense must succeed the charge : we 
can never set a price on any thing until 
we have ascertained what it has cost us ; 
nor can we know or defray the expense 
until the charge be made. There may, 
however, frequently be a price where 
there is no cost, and vice versa ; there 
may also be an expense where there is 
no charge ; but there cannot be a charge 
without an expense : what costs nothing 
sometimes fetches a high price ; and 
other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Expenses vary with 
modes of living and men’s desires; 
whoever wants much, or wants that 
which is not easily obtained, will have 
many expenses to defray ; when the 
charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 

■ The real patriot bears his private wrongs, 

.'Rather than right them at the public cost. Belt.ek. 

What else do wo learn from this note? That the 
more expense is incurred by a nation, the more 
inuucy will be required to defray it. Burke. 

He that saw 

His patrimonial timber cast its leaf. 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Cowpeh. 

The lands of tli* nohlessc are still under the load 
of the greater part of the old feudal charges. 

Burke. 

Between the epithets costly and ex- 
pensive there is tlic same distinction. 
Whatever is costly is naturally expen- 
sive , but not vice versa. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence, are 
costly , either from their variety or their 
intrinsic value ; every thing is expen- 
sive which is attended with much ex- 
pense , whether of little or great value. 
Jewels are costly; travelling is expen- 
sive. The costly treasures of the East 
are imported into Europe for the grati- 
fication of those who cannot be con- 
tented with the produce of their native 
soil : those who indulge themselves in 
such expensive pleasures often lay up 
in store for themselves much sorrow 
and repentance in the time to eome. 

Menalcaa ordered him to be stripped of his costly 
robes, and to be clad in a russet weed. Addison. 

Whoever doubted that war is expensive and peace 
desirable ? Burke. 

In the moral acceptation, the attain- 
ment of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the 
expense of health, of honour, or of life. 
*he sacrifice of a man's quiet is the 
price which he must pay for the grati- 
fication of his ambition. 


And she. once mistress of the realms around. 

Now scattered wide, and nowhere to be found. 

As soon shall rise and reascend the throne 
By native power and energy her own. 

As Nature, at her own peculiar cost, 

Restore to man the glories he has lost. Cowfer 

If ease and politeness be only attainable nt the 
expense of sincerity in the men, and chastity in tin; 
women, I flatter myself there are few of my readers 
who would not think the purchase made at too high 
a price. Abehcromby 

Duration gives importance — swells the price. 

An angel, if a creature of a day, 

What would he be ? A trifle of no weight. Young. 

Would a man build for eternity, that is, in other 
words, would he be saved, let 'him consider with 
himself wliut charges he is willing to be at, that lie 
may be so. South 


TO COVER, HIDE. 

COVER, in French couvrir , Italian 
cuprire , Latin cooperio , compounded of 
co, con , or cum , and operio to conceal 
thoroughly or by covering. HIDE, v. 
To conceal. 

Cover is to hide as the means to the 
end : we commonly hide by covering ; 
but we may easily cover without hiding , 
as also hide without covering. The 
ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
throwing or putting something over a 
body : in the word hide is that of keep- 
ing carefully to one’s self, from the ob- 
servation of others. In most civilized 
countries it is common to cover the 
head : in the Eastern countries females 
commonly wear veils to hide the face. 

Darkness profound 

Covered the abyss. Milton 

Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
OfhappineBs. Milton. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, signifies to conceal ; 
but in that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspreading; 
but hide denotes either the intention or 
desire to conceal, or the concealing what 
ought not to be seen. 

Specious names are lent to cover vice. Spectator. 

lie that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i* the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under tlie mid-day sun. Milton. 


cover, Belter, screen. 

COVER properly denotes what serves 
as a cover, and in the literal sense of 
the verb from which it is derived (v. To 
cover). SHELTER, like the word 
shield, in German schild , comes from 
the old German echelen to cover. 
SCREEN, from the Latin secerno , sig- 
nifies to keep off or apart. 
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Cover is literally applied to many par- 
ticular things which are employed in 
covering ; but in the general sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms, it includes the idea of concealing : 
shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending evil : 
screen includes that of warding otf some 
trouble. A cover always supposes 
something which can extend over the 
whole surface of a body ; a shelter or 
a screen may merely interpose to a suf- 
ficient extent to serve the intended pur- 
pose. Military operations are some- 
times carried on under cover of the 
night ; a bay is a convenient shelter for 
vessels against the violence of the 
winds ; a chair may bo used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the heat 
or the external air. 

Like princes uncunfess’d in foreign courts. 

Who travel under cover, death assumes 

The name and look ol‘ life, and dwells among ns. 

Young. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather. Goldsmith. 

Were moon and stars for villains only made, 

To guide yet screen them with teuebrious light? 

Young. 

In the moral sense, a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the cover for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. When a person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies, lie seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish- 
ment which is due to their offences. 

There ore persons who cover their own rudeness 
by calling their conduct honest bluntness. 

. ’ Rioiiaiidson. 

When on a bed of straw wo sink together. 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk to me thus? 

Thus hush my cares, and shelter me with love ? 

Otway. 

It is frequent for men to adjudge that in an art 
impossible, which they And that art does not cft’cct ; 
by which means they screen indolence and ignorance 
from the reproach they merit. 13acqn. 


COVETOUSNESS, CUPIDITY, AVARICE. 

COVETOUSNESS, from covet , and 
cupido to desire, signifies having a 
desire. CUPIDITY is a more imme- 
diate derivative from the Latin, signi- 
fying the same thing. AVARICE, v. 
Avaricious . 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press an illicit desire after objects of 
gratification ; but covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever is 


valuable ; cupidity and avarice only to 
money or possessions. A child may 
display its covetousness in regard to the 
playthings which fall in its way ; a man 
shows his cupidity in regard to the 
gains that fall in his way ; wo should, 
therefore, be careful to check a covetous 
disposition in early life, lest it show 
itself in the more hateful character of 
cupidity in advanced years. Covetous- 
ness is the natural disposition for having 
or getting; cupidity is the acquired 
disposition. As the love of appropri- 
ation is an innate characteristic in man, 
that of accumulating or wanting to ac- 
cumulate, which constitutes covetous - 
ness, will show itself, in some persons, 
among the first indications of character: 
where the prospect of amassing great 
wealth is set before a man, as in the 
case of a governor of a distant province, 
it will evince great virtue in him if his 
cupidity be not excited. The covetous 
man seeks to add to what he has ; the 
avaricious man only strives to retain 
what he has : the covetous man sacri- 
fices others to indulge himself; the 
avaricious man will sometimes sacri- 
fice himself to indulge others ; for gene- 
rosity, which is opposed covetousness, 
is sometimes associated with avarice. 

Nothing lies on our hands with such uneasiness as 
time. Wretched and thoughtless creatures ! In the 
only place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn 
prodigals. Addison. 

At lust Swift’s avarice grew too powerful tor Ins 
kindness: he would refuse (his friends) a bottle of 
wine. .1 oh* son. 

1 f prescription be once .shaken, no s|*ecies of pro- 
perty is secure, when it once becomes an object huge 
enough to tempt the cupidity of indigent power. 

JiUHKK. 

TO COUNTENANCE, SANCTION, 
SUPPORT. 

COUNTENANCE signifies to keep 
in countenance . SANCTION, in 
French sanction , Latin sunctio , from 
sanctus sacred, signifies to ratify h 
decree or ordinance ; in an extended 
sense to make anything binding. SU P- 
PORT, in French supporter, Latin sup- 
porto, compounded of sup or sub ami 
porto to bear, signifies to bear from un- 
derneath, to bear up. 

Persons are countenanced ; things are 
sanctioned ; persons or tilings are sup - 
ported: persons are countenanced in 
their proceedings by the apparent ap- 
probation of others; measures arc sane- 
timed by the consent or approbation of 
others who have due authority; mea- 
sures or persons are supported by every 
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means which may forward the object. 
There is most of encouragement in 
countenancing ; it consists of some out- 
ward demonstration of regard or good 
will towards the person : there is most 
of authority in sanctioning; it is the 
lending of a name, an authority, or an 
influence, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the thing : there is most of as- 
sistance and co-operation in support ; it 
is tlio employment of means to an end. 
Superiors only can countenance or 
sanction ; persons in all conditions may 
st if port: those who countenance evil- 
doers give a sanction to their evil deeds ; 
those who support either an individual 
or a cause ought to be satisfied that they 
arc entitled to support . 

A 001.I man acts with a vigour and suiters with a 
lyitioncu more than human, when he believes him* 
fcT'li' countenanced bytho Almighty. Blaiii. 

Aten of the greatest sense are always diffident of 
their private judgment, until it receives a sanction 
from tne public. Addison. 

The apparent insufficiency of every individual to 
his own happiness or safety compels us tu seek from 
uuo another assistance and support. .Iohnson. 

COUNTRYMAN, PEASANT, SWAIN, 
HIND, RUSTIC, CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN, that is a man 
of the country , or one belonging to the 
country , is the gencral^term applicable 
to all inhabiting the country , in dis- 
tinction from a townsman. PEASANT, 
in French paysan , from pays, is em- 
ployed in the same sense for any coun- 
tryman among the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and is in consequence used 
in poetry or the grave stylo for a coun- 
tryman. SWAIN in the Saxon sig- 
nified a labourer, but it has acquired, 
from its use in poetry, the higher signi- 
fioation of a shepherd, or husbandman. 
HIND may, in all probability, signify 
one who is in the background, an in- 
ferior. RUSTIC, from rus the coun- 
try, signifies one born and bred in the 
country. CLOWN, contracted from 
colonus a husbandman, signifies of 
course a menial in the country . 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
such as live in the country: the terms 
countryman and peasant are taken in 
an indifferent senso, and may compre- 
hend persons of different descriptions ; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country : the 
ether terms are employed for the 
lower orders of countrymen , but with 


collateral ideas favourable or unfavour- * 
able annexed to them: swain , hind , 
both convey the idea of innocence in a 
humble station, and are therefore 
always employed in poetry in a good 
sense : the rustic and clown both con- 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of coitntrymen. 

Though, considering my former condition, I may 
now be called a countryman, yet jou cannot call 
me a rustic (as you would imply iu your letter) as 
long us I livo in so civil and noble a family. 

’ Howell. 

If by the poor measures ami proportions of a man 
wo may take an estimate of this great action (our 
Saviour’s coming in the Hash), we shall quickly (iml 
how irksome it is to flesh and blood “ to have been 
happy.” to descend some steps lower, to exchange 
the estate of a prince lor that of a peasant. South. 

As thus the snows arise, and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darken’d air. 

In his own loose revolving fields the swain 
Uisastered stands. Thomson. 

The lab’ring hind his oxen shall disjoiu. Dhydkn. 

In arguing too the parson own’d his skill. 

For e’en though vanquish’d he could argue still ; 
While wordsof learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang’d around. 

Goldsmith. 

Tli’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 

liy the hard hand of unrelenting downs 

Ilubb’d. Thomson. 

COUPLE, FAIR, BRACK. 

COUPLE, in French couple, conies 
from the Latin copulo to join or tie 
together, copula , in Hebrew cahel a 
rope or a shackle, signifying things tied 
together ; and as two things are with 
most convenience bound together, it has 
by custom been confined to this number. 
PAIR, in French paire f Latin par 
equal, signifies things that are equal, 
which can with propriety be said only 
of two things with regard to each other. 
BRACE, from the French bras arm, 
signifies things locked together afier 
the manner of the folded arms, which 
on that account are confined to the 
number of two. 

From the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clear that the number of 
two, which is included in all of them, is, 
with regard to the first, entirely arbi- 
trary ; that with regard to the second, 
it arises from the nature of the junc- 
tion; and with regard to the third, it 
arises altogether from the nature of the 
objects: couples and braces are made 
by coupling and brewing; pairs are 
either so of themselves, or are made so 
by others: couples and braces always 
require a junction in order to make 
them complete ; pairs require similarity 
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only to make them what they are : cou- 
ples are joined by a foreign tie ; even 
the being in company is sufficient to 
make a couple ; braces are produced by 
a close junction, or what is supposed to 
be so, which requires them to go to- 
gether. Couple is applied to objects 
generally.. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my 
heart, methought there passed by me a couple of 
couches with purple liveries. Addison. 

Pair is applied to things that natu- 
rally go in pairs. 

Six wings he wore, to shade 
II la lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
tiacli shoulder broad, came mantliug o’er his breast 
With regal ornament. Milton. 

Brace is applied to particular things 
either themselves joined together or 
serving to join others together ; as birds 
that are shot and are usually linked 
together are termed a brace ; whence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objects in a close state of junc- 
tion. 

First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace, 

Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. Milton. 

Couple is applied to persons of dif- 
ferent sex who are hound to each other 
by the ties of affection or by the mar- 
riage tie. 

Scarce any couple comes together, but their nup- 
tials are declared in the newspaper with encomiums 
on each party. Johnson. 

Pair is also applied to persons simi- 
larly situated, hut refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling; 
whence the newly-married couple is in 
ordinary discourse called the happy paw. 

Your fortune, happy pair, already made, 

Leaves you no farther wish. Dryden. 

Pair is applied to persons in no other 
connexion, and brace never except in 
the burlesque style. 

Dear Sheridan ! a gentle pair 
Of (iauUtown lads (tor such they arc), 
besides a brace of grave divines, 

Adore the smoothness of your lines. Swift. 

COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLU- 
TION. 

* 

COURAGE, v. Bravery . FORTI- 
TUDE, in French fortitude , Latin 
fortitudo, is the abstract noun from 
fortis strong. RESOLUTION, from 
the verb resolve, marks the act of re- 
solving, or the state of being resolved. 

Courage respects action, fortitude 
respects paisioft : a man has ‘"courage 
to meet danger, and fortitude to endure 


pain. Courage is that power ot the 
mind which bears up against the evil 
that is in prospect ; fortitude is that 
power which endures the pain that is 
felt : the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon, as the man of fortitude under- 
goes the amputation of a limb. Ho- 
ratius Cocles displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole 
army of the Etruscans : Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when he 
thrust his hand into the fire in the pre- 
sence of King Porsena, and awed him 
as much by his language as his action. 

Courage seems to be more q£a manly 
virtue'; jortitilde Is more distinguishable 
as a feminine virtue : the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex, 
who are called upon to act, and the 
latter to the females, who are obliged 
to endure : a man without courage 
would bo as ill prepared to discharge 
his duty in his intercourse with the 
world, as a woman without fortitude 
would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with which she is liable to be assailed. 

What can be more honourable tlinn to have cou- 
rage enough to execute the commands of reason ami 
conscience? Collier. 

With wonted fortitude she bore the smart. 

And not a groan confess'd her burning heart. Cay. 

Resolution is a minor species of com- 
rage , or it is courage in the minor 
concerns of life : courage comprehends 
under it a spirit to advance ; resolution 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all 
the obstacles which oppose themselves 
to us ; we require resolution not to yield 
to the first difficulties that offer. 

Depending more upon his courage than siwuglli, 
he had a great mind to venture into the midst ol lim 
enemy's fleet. Camden. 

The unusual extension of my muscles on this 
occasion made my face uche to such a degree, tliai 
nothing but au invincible resolution and perseveranre 
could have prevented me from falling back to my 
monosyllables. Addison. 

COURSE, RACE, PASSAGE. 

COURSE, from curro to run, signi- 
fies either the act of running, or the 
space run over. RACE, from run , 
signifies the same act. PASSAGE, 
from to pass , signifies either the act of 
passing or the space passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the 
act of walking or running; passage the 
act of passing or going generally: as 
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swift in the course , to win the race, to 
be lost in the passage , The course in 
this case may be the act of one alone ; 
the race is always the act of one in 
competition with others. 

Him neither rocks can crush, nor steel can wound. 
When Ajax fell not un tli’ ensanguined ground; 

[n standing fight he mates Achilles* force, 
lixuell’d alone in swiftness in the course, Povk. 

The moment before starting, tho street appeared 
full of people; nor did we conceive how the race 
could possibly be performed. Brvdonk. 

Between his shoulders pierc'd the following dart, 

A ml held its passage through the panting heart. 

Poi’K. 

Iii the sense of the space gone over, 
course is to bo compared with passage 
in the proper application, and with race 
in the improper. The course is the 
direction taken or chosen by any object, 
and applies to persons or things per- 
sonified ; as a person pursues a course. 

So Mars omnipotent invades the plain 
'The wide destroyer of the race of man) ; 

Terror, his best loved son, attends his course. 

Arm'd with stern boldness, and enormous force. 

. Pope. 

Or a river takes a course. 

But if with bays and dams they strive to force 
His channel to a new and narrow course , 

No longer then within his banks he dwells. 

Deniiam. 

Passage is the way either through 01- 
over an object, and applies only to in- 
animate objects. 

Direct against which open’d from beneath, 

Just o’er the blissful seat of paradise, 

A passage down to earth, a. passage wide. Milton. 

Course , in the moral application, 
signifies the direction taken in the busi- 
ness of life ; as to pursue a right or 
wrong course. 

At the first fatal openingof this contest, the wisest 
course seemed to be to put nu end as soon as possible 
to the immediate causes of the dispute. Burke. 

The race is that course of life which 
a person is supposed to run with others 
towards a certain object. It is used 
mostly in the spiritual sense. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to chauge his place. 

Goldsmith. 

COURTEOUS, COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS, from court , denotes 
properly belonging to a court , and by a 
natural extension of the sense, suitable 
to a court, COMPLAISANT, v. Com- 
plaisance, 

Courteous in one respect compre- 
hends in it more than complaisant ; it 
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includes the manner as well as the 
action ; it is, properly speaking, polished 
complaisance : on the other hand, com- 
plaisance includes more of the disposition 
in it than courteousness ; it has less of 
the polish, but more of the reality of 
kindness. Courteousness displays itself 
in the address and manners ; complai- 
sance in direct good offices : courteous- 
ness is practised between strangers; 
complaisance among friends. 

Ilis business was to be indiscriminately courteous 
and obsequious to all then, to appear much abroad 
and in public places, to increase his acquaintance. 

Hawkins. 

To comply with the notions of mankind is in some 
degree the duty of a social being, because by com- 
pliance only he can please, and by pleasing only he 
can become useful ; out as the end is not to be Inst 
fur the sake of the means, we are not to give up vir- 
tue for complaisance . Johnson. 

COURTLY, though derived from the 
same word' as courteous , is in some 
degree opposed to it in point of sense ; 
it denotes a likeness to a court , but not 
a likeness which is favorable : courtly 
is to courteous as the form to the reality ; 
the courtly consists of the exterior only, 
the latter of the exterior combined with 
the spirit ; the former therefore seems 
to convey the idea of insincerity when 
contrasted with the latter, which must 
necessarily suppose the contrary: a 
courtly demeanour, or a courtier- like 
demeanour, may be suitable on certain 
occasions ; but a courteous demeanour 
is always desirable. 

We cannot omit to observe this courtly (shall I 
call it ?) or good quality iu him, that he was courteous 
and did seem to study to oblige. Strvpe 

Courtly may likewise be employed in 
relation to things, as belonging to a 
court ; but courteous has always respect 
to persons : wo may speak of a courtly 
style, or courtly grandeur ; but wo 
always speak of courteous behaviour, 
courteous language, ahd the like. 

Yes, I know 

He had a troublesome ohl-fashion ’d way 
Of shocking courtly ears with horrid truth. 

Thomson 

CREDIT, FAVOR, INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT, from the Latin creditus , 
participle of credo to believe or trust, 
marks the state of being believed or 
trusted. FAVOR, from the Latin 
faveo , and probably favus a honey- 
comb, marks an agreeable or pleasant 
state of feeling towards an object. IN 
FLUENCE, in French influence , Latin 
influentia, from infiuo to flow upon, 
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marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. 

These terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as tlowing out 
of their sentiments towards ourselves: 
credit arises out of esteem ; favor out 
of good-will or affection ; influence out 
of either credit or favor , or external 
circumstances : credit depends alto- 
gether on personal merit, real or sup- 
posed ; favor may depend on the 
caprice, of him who bestows it. The 
credit which we have with others is 
marked by their confidbnce in our judg- 
ment ; by their disposition to submit to 
our decisions ; by their reliance on our 
veracity, or assent to our opinions . the 
favor we have with others is marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes ; their subserviency to our views ; 
attachment to our society : men of 
talent are ambitious to gain credit with 
their sovereigns by the superiority of 
tlicir counsel : weak men or men of or- 
dinary powers are contented with being 
the favorites of princes, and enjoying 
their patronage and protection. Credit 
redounds to the honor of the individual, 
and stimulates him to noble exertions ; 
it is beneficial in its results to all man- 
kind, individually or collectively : favor 
redounds to the personal advahlage, the 
selfish gratification of the individual ; it 
is apt to inflame pride and provoke 
jealousy. 

No man had credit enough with him to corrupt 
him in point of loyalty to the king, whilst he thought 
himself wise enough to know' what treason was. 

Clarendon. 

I have not the least purposo of undervaluing his 
good parts and qualities when 1 say that liis first 
introduction into favour was solely from the hand- 
someness of his person. Clarendon. 

Credit and favor are the gifts of 
others ; influence is a possession which 
we derive from circumstances, there 
will always be influence where there is 
credit or favor, but it may exist inde- 
pendently of either : we have credit and 
favor for ourselves ; we exert influence 
over others : credit and favor serve 
one’s own purposes ; influence is em- 
ployed in directing others : weak people 
easily give their credit , or bestow their 
favor, by which an influence is gained 
over them to bend them to the will of 
others ; the influence itself may be good 
or bad, according to the views of the 
person by whom it is exerted. 

Truth itself thall lose its credit, if delivered by a 
person that harnone. South. 


Halifax, thinking this a lucky opportunity of 
curing immortality, made some advances of fan,, 
and sumo overt ures of advantage to Pope, which he 
seems to have received with sullen coldness. 

Johnson. 

What motive could induce Murray to murder a 
prince without capacity, withqut followers, witlioi,- 
influence over the nobles, whom the queen, hy he, 
neglect, had reduced to the lowest statu of contempt? 

Kober-j son. 


CRIME, VICK, SIN. 

CRIME, in Latin crimen , Greek 
Kpifia, signifies a judgment, sentence, 
or punishment ; and also the cause oi 
the sentence or punishment, in whicli 
latter sense it is here taken. VICE, in 
Latin vitium , from vito to avpid, signi- 
fies that which ought to be avoided, 
SIN, in Saxon synne / Swedish si/nd, 
German sunde, old German sunt a, sknlo. 
See., like the Latin so?ites, Greek (nvrjjr , 
from trivu) to hurt, signifies the thing 
that hurts ; sin being of all tilings the 
most hurtful. 

A crime is a social offence ; a vice is 
a personal offence : every action which 
docs injury toothers, cither individually 
or collectively, is a crime ; that which 
does injury to ourselves is a vice. 
Crime consists in a violation of human 
laws; vice in a violation of the moral 
law ; sin in a violation of the Divine 
law : sin, therefore, comprehends both 
crime and vice; but there are many sins 
which are not crimes nor vices: crimes 
arc tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence ui 
the judge; vices and sins are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience : 
the former arc punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the world 
to come, by the sentence of the Al- 
mighty : treason is one of tho most 
atrocious crimes ; drunkenness one of 
the most dreadful vices; religious hv- 
poerisy one of the most heinous sins. 

The most ignorant heathen knows and feels tint, 
when he has committed an unjust or cruel action. h-* 
hus committed a ctime and deseives punishment 

Hi. a tit. 

If a man makes his vices public, though they U’ 
such us scorn principally to affect hitnsolf(as diunkj 
on ness or the like), they thou become, by the had 
example they set, of pernicious effects to society. 

Hlackstonk- 

Every single gross act of sin is much the ►ame 
thing to the conscience that, a great blow or fall 
the head; it stuns and bereaves it ot all use of i# 
senses for a time. South. 


CRIME, MISDEMEANOR. 
CRIME, v. Crime. MISDEMEAN* 

OR signifies literally a wrong demeanor 
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The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the genus to the species : a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense 
a minor crime. Housebreaking is under 
all circumstances a crime ; but shop- 
lifting or pilfering amounts only to a 
'misdemeanor. Corporal punishments 
arc most commonly annexed to crimes ; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
these terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distinguished from crime by not always 
signifying a violation of public law, but 
only of private morals ; in which sense 
the former term implies what is done 
against the slate, and the latter that 
w hich offends individuals or small corn- 


personal; guilty is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, dr his 
actions, looks, thoughts, intentions, may 
be criminal : the person himself is 
guilty of whatever he actually commits. 
What is criminal is against good 
morals ; but a person \pay be guilty of 
trivial errors in indifferent matters. 

True modesty avoids every thing that is criminal; 
false modesty every thing that is untashioiiati.e. 

Addison. 

It is his praise that he is never guilty of tliuse 
faults us a writer which he lays to tlie charge of 
others. Cowpkk. 

CRIMINAL, CULPRIT, MALEFACTOR, 
FELON, CONVICT. 


inanities. 

No crime of thine our present sufferings draws. 

Not thou, but Heaven’s disposing will the cause. 

1*0 IPX. 

1 mention this for the sake of several rural squires, 
whose reading does not rise so high as to “ the pre- 
scut state of Hug land, ’’ and who are often apt to usurp 
that precedency which by the laws of their country 
is not due to them. Their want of learning, which 
has planted them in this station, may in some mea- 
sure excuse their misdemcanur. Addison. 


CRIMINAL, GUILTY. 

CRIMINAL, from crime, signifies 
belonging or relating to a crime. 
GUILTY, from guilt, signifies having 
guilt : guilt comes from the German 
gel ten to pay, and gelt a line, debt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the offence ; guilty respects the fact of 
committing the offence. The crimi- 
nality of a person is estimated by all 
the circumstances of his conduct which 
present themselves to observation ; his 
guilt requires to be proved by evidence. 
The criminality is not a matter of in- 
f |'iiry, hut of judgment ; the guilt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con- 
cealed. The higher the rank of a person, 
the greater his criminality if he does 
not observe an upright ami irreproach- 
able conduct : where a number of indi- 
viduals arc concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, the difficulty of attaching 
t ho guilt to the real offender is greatly 
increased. 


IIoweviT criminal they may be with regard to 
society in general, yet with reject to one another, 
■urn to every person to whom they have once pro- 
Jki u ;. , t,u *y lmvB aver maintained the most uu- 
•liiikeu fidelity. Bkydonk. 


Oml hears appall’d with deeply troubled thought; 
I) !' > yi, V 1 ?. t al , wa y* n “ t,w 9*Uty head 
Distends the iatoit flash. Thomso* 


^ Criminal may be applied as an epithet 
^RUer to the person or that which is 


All these terms are employed for a 
public offender ; but the first conveys 
no more than this general idea ; whilst 
thfe others comprehend some accessory 
idea in tlieir signification. CRIMIN A L 
(v. Criminal, guilty) is a general term, 
and the rest are properly species of 
criminals. CULPRIT, from the Latin 
culpa and prehensus taken in a fault, 
signifies the criminal who is directly 
charged with liis offence. MALE- 
FACTOR, compounded of the Lulin 
terms male an i\ factor, signifies an evil- 
doer, that is, one who does evil, in 
distinction from him who does good. 
FELON, from felony, in Latin felonia 
a capital crime , comes either from the 
Greek an imposture, because 

fraud and villany are the prominent 
features of every capital offence, or from 
fel gall, to denote the malignity of the 
offence. CON V1CT, in Latin convict us, 
participle of convinco to convince or 
prove, signifies one proved or found 
guilty. 

When we wish to speak in general of 
those who by offences against the laws 
or regulations of society have exposed 
themselves to punishment, we denomi- 
nate them criminals: when we consider 
them as already brought before a tri- 
bunal, we call them culprits: when we 
consider them in regard to the moral 
turpitude of their character, as the pro- 
moters of evil rather than of good, we 
entitle them malefactors : when we con- 
sider them as offending l>y the grosser 
violations of the law, they are termed 
felons: when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, 
we denominate them convicts. The 
punishments indicted on criminals vary 
according to the nature of their crimes 
and the spirit of the laws by which they 
s 2 
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are judged: a guilty conscience will 
give a man the air of a culprit in the 
presence of those who have not authority 
to be either his accusers or judges ; it 
gratified the malice of the Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified be- 
tween two malefactors: it is an im- 
portant regulation in the internal eco- 
nomy of a prison to have felons kept 
distinct from each other, particularly if 
their crimes arc of an atrocious nature : 
it has not unfrequently happened, that 
when the sentence of the law has placed 
convicts in the lowest state of degrada- 
tion, their characters have undergone 
so entire a reformation as to enable 
them to attain a higher pitch of eleva- 
tion than they had ever enjoyed before. 

If I attack the vicious, I shall only set upon them 
in a body, and will not be provoked, by the worst 
usage I can receive from others, to make an example 
of any particular criminal. Addi46n. 

The jury then withdrew a moment, 

As if on weighty points to comment, 

And, right or wrung, resolv'd to save her. 

They gave a verdict in her favour. 

The culprit, by escape grown bold, 

Pilfers alike from young and old. Moore. 

For this the malefactor goat was laid 

On Bacchus’ altar, and his forleit paid. Drvdex. 

He (Earl Feirers) expressed some displeasure at 
being executed as a common felon, exposed to the 
eyes of such a multitude. Smollet. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment; but tin; judged; 

Those two ; the third best absent is condemn’d 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the serpent none belongs. Miltox. 

CRITERION, STANDARD. 

CRITERION, in Greek Kpinjpiov 
from Kpivw to judge, signifies the mark 
or rule by which one may judge. 
STANDARD, from the verb to stand , 
signifies the point at which one must 
stand , or beyond which one must not go. 

The criterion is employed only in 
matters of judgment ; the standard is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the 
characters and qualities of things ; the 
latter for defining quantity and mea- 
sure. The language and manners of a 
person are the best criterion for form- 
ing an estimate of his station and edu- 
cation. In order to produce a uniformity 
in the mercantile transactions of man- 
kind one with another, it is the custom 
of government to fix a certain standard 
for the regulation of coins, weights, and 
measures. 

But have we then no law besides our will. 

No just criterion fix’d to good or ill ? 

As well nt noon we may obstruct our sight, 

Then doubt if such a thing exists as light, Jenyns. 


Who would insure a tender and delicate sense 0 j 
honour to beat almost with the first pulse of the 
heart, when no man could know what would bo the 
test of honour in a nation continually 'varying the 
standard of its coin ? Burke, 

The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a standard of excellence 
both in morals an/1 religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is 
impossible to have the same standard 
in the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection, and 
will admit of improvement. 

Rato not the extension of the human mind 

13y the plebeian standard of mankind. Jenyns. 

CRUEL, INHUMAN, BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL, SAVAGE. 

CRUEL, from the Latin crudelis and 
crudus raw, rough, or untutored; IN- 
HUMAN, compounded of the privative 
in and human , signifies not human; 
BARBAROUS, from the Greek j3 ap- 
Qapog rude or unsettled— all mark a de- 
gree of bad feeling which is uncontrolled 
by culture or refinement. BRUTAL, 
signifying like the brute ; and SA- 
VAGE, from the Latin sanms fierce, 
and the Hebrew zaal a wolf, mark u 
still stronger degree of this had passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least powerful epithet of all these terms ; 
it designates the ordinary propensity 
which, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of indicting positive pain on 
others, or abridging their comfort : in- 
human and barbarous are higher de- 
grees of cruelty ; brutal and savage rise 
so much in degree above the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. A 
child gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelly by his ill treatment of 
animals ; but we do not speak of his 
inhumanity , because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their 
treatment of their own species, although 
extended in its sense to their treatment 
of the brutes : barbarity is but too com- 
mon among children and persons of 
riper years. A person is cruel who 
neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of : he is inhuman if ho 
withhold from him the common marks 
of tenderness or kindness which are to 
be expected from one human being to 
another; he is barbarous if he find, 
amusement in inflicting pain ; he is 
brutal or savage according to the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation which a* 
company tho act of torturing. 
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Sow bo fay «*««• thy fatal rage resign'd j 
A cruel heart iii suits a manly mind. Pohk. 

Relentless love the cruel mother led 

The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 

j j<)T o lout the Bword. the mother struck the blow. 

Inhuman she, but more inhuman thou . Dryj>en. 

I hove found out a gift for my fair, 
l have found where the wood-pigeons breed, - 
Hut let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed, Shknstone. 

The piny was acted at the oilier thentre, and the 
brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted, though 
perhaps not shamed, by general applause. Johnson. 

Itrolhurs by brothers’ impious hands are slain ! 
Mistaken zeal, how savage is thy reign ! Jenyns. 


TO CRY, WEEP. 

An outward indication of pain is ex- 
pressed by both these terms, but CRY 
v To call ) comprehends an audible ex- 
pression accompanied with tears or 
otherwise. WEEP, in low German 
wujien , is a variation of whine , which is 
an onomatope'ia, and simply indicates 
the shedding of. tears. Crying arises 
from an impatience in suffering cor- 
poreal pains ; children and weak people 
commonly cry : weeping is occasioned 
by mental grief ; the wisest and best of 
men will not disdain sometimes to weep. 
Crying is as selfish as it is weak ; it 
serves to relieve the pain of tile indi- 
vidual to the annoyance of the hearer ; 
weeping , when called forth by others’ 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to be without : as an expres- 
sion of generous sympathy, it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer. 

Thu babe clung crying to liis nurse’s breast, 

Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

Pope. 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleeti, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see tnee weep. 

Pope. 


TO CRY, SCREAM, SHRIEK. 

To CRY ( v . To call) indicates the 
utterance of an articulate or an inar- 
ticulate sound. SCREAM, which is a 
variation of cry, is a species of crying 
in the first sense of the word; and 
SHRIEK, which is the same, is a spe- 
cies of crying in its latter sense. Cry- 
ing is an ordinary mode of loud utter- 
ance resorted to on common occasions ; 
one cries in order to be heard : scream- 
ing is an intemperate mode of crying, 
resorted to from an impatient desire to 
[>e heard, or from a vehemence of feel- 
>ng. People scream to deaf people from 
the mistaken idea of making themselves 
heard; whereas a distinct articulation 


will always be more efficacious. It is 
frequently necessary to cry when we 
cannot render ourselves audible by any 
other means ; but it is never necessary 
or proper to scream. Shriek may be 
compared with cry and scream , as ex- 
pressions of pain ; in this case to shriek 
is moro than to cry , and less than to 
scream . They both signify to cry with 
a violent effort. We may cry from the 
slightest pain or inconvenience ; but one 
shrieks or screams only on occasions of 
great agony, either corporeal or mental. 
A child cries when it has hurt its 
finger; it shrieks in the moment of 
terror at the sight of a frightful object, 
or screams until some one comes to its 
assistance. 

I.ike n thin smoke be secs the spirit fly. 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry . ’ Pope. 

Rapacious at the mother’s throut they fly. 

Ami tour the screaming infant from her breast. 

Thomson. 

The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries , 

And shrieks of women rend the vaulted throne. 

Pryden. 

CULPABLE, FAULTY. 

CULPABLE, in Latin culpabilis , 
comes from culpa a fault or blame, sig- 
nifying worthy of blame, fit to be blamed. 
FAULTY, from fault , signifies having 
faults. 

We are culpable from the commission 
of one fault; ‘we are faulty from the 
number of faults: culpable is a relative 
term ; faulty is absolute : we are cul- 
pable with regard to a superior whose 
intentions we have not fulfilled ; we are 
faulty whenever we commit any faults. 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his 
commands ; an indifferent person pro- 
nounces another as faulty whos e faults 
have come under his notice. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to be faulty without 
being culpable, but not vice versa. 

In the common business of life we find the me- 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly im- 
pute omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but 
culpable inattention. Johnson. 

In the consideration of human life the satirist 
never falls upon persons who are not glaringly 
faulty, Steele. 

CULTIVATION, CULTURE, CIVILIZA- 
TION, REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION, from the Latin 
cultus , denotes the act of cultivating , or 
state of being cultivated. CULTURE, 
from cultus , signifies the state only of 
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being cultivated. CIVILIZATION 
signifies the act of civilizing , or state 
of being civilized. REFINEMENT 
denotes the act of refining , or the state 
of being refined. 

Cultivation is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows ; cul- 
ture to that in which it grows. The 
cultivation of ilowers will not repay the 
labour unless the soil be prepared by 
proper culture. In the same maimer, 
when speaking figuratively, we say the 
cultivation of any art or science : the 
cultivation of one’s taste or inclination 
may be said to contribute to one’s own 
skill or the perfection of the tiling itself ; 
hilt the mind requires culture previously 
to this particular exertion of the powers. 

Notwithstanding this faculty (of taste) must bo in 
}*onn* mea-ant' born with us, liicro arc scvei.il mu- 
thuds of cuttimtinrj and improving it. Addimjn, 

Hut tlio* Il’eav'n 

In every breast has sown LIium; early seeds 
Of love nud admiration, yet in vain 
Without fair vulture's kind paternal aid. 

Akfnside. 

Civilization is the first stage of culti- 
vation ; refinement is the last : we civi- 
lize savages by divesting them of their 
rudeness, and giving them a knowledge 
of such arts as arc requisite for civil so- 
ciety ; wo cultivate people in general by 
calling forth tlieir powers into action and 
independent exertion ; we refine them 
by the introduction of the liberal arts. 
The introduction of Christianity has 
been the best means of civilizing the 
rudest nations. The cultivation of the 
mind in serious pursuits tends to reftne 
the sentmieuts without debilitating the 
character; but. the cultivation of the 
liberal arts may be pursued to a vicious 
extent, so as to introduce an excessive 
rejinement of feeling that is incompa- 
tible with real manliness. 

To civilize the rude un polish'd world 
Ami l.*y it under the restraint of laws. 

To make man mild and sociable to man. 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and lib'inft arts, — 

Th’ embellishments of lile ! Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine. Addison. 

Poetry makes a piincipal amusement among mi- 
pollsli >i| nations, but in a couutry verging to the 
extifin -s of refinement, painting and music rome in 
for a share. Goldsmith. 

CULTIVATION, TILL A (Sti, HUS- 
BANDRY. 

CULTIVATION has a much more 
comprehensive meaning than either til- 
lage or husbandry . TILLAGE is a 
mode of cultivation that extends no 


farther thaii the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed; 
cultivation includes the whole process 
by which the produce of tlie earth is 
brought to maturity. We may till 
without cultivating ; but we cannot 
cultivate , as far as respects the soil, 
without tillage . HUSBANDRY is 
more extensive in its meaning than Ul- 
lage, but not so extensive as cultiva- 
tion. Tillage respects tlie act only of 
tilling the ground ; husbandry is em- 
ployed for tlie otlice of cultivating for 
domestic purposes. A cultivator is a 
general term, defined only by the ob- 
ject that is cultivated , as the cultivator 
of the grape, or the olive ; a tiller is a 
labourer in the soil that performs the 
otlice for another: a husbandman is ;m 
humble species of cultivator , who him- 
self performs the whole ollice of culti- 
vating the ground lor domestic pur- 
poses, 

O softly-swelling hills 
On which the pow er of cultivation lies. 

And joy s to see the w ondurt of his toil ! Thomson. 

These principles of good husbandry run through 
hia (Uoaiod’s) work, uud directed him to the ehoicu 
of tUUuje and uiercliuiidi.se for the subject of Unit 
which is the most excellent of them. Dnvm 

Wo lind an imago of the two stales, the uoiit-ni- 
plative and the active, figured out in tlio persons of 
Abel and Cain, by the two primitive Hades, tlintnl 
the shepherd and that of the /lusbaudinaii. Bacon 

CUNNING, CRAFTY, SUBTLE, SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING, V. Art. CRAFTY sig- 
nifies having craft , that is, according to 
the original meaning of the word, having 
a knowledge of some trade or art; 
lienee figuratively applied to the cha- 
racter. SUBTLE, in French subtil , 
and Latin subtilis thin, from sub and 
tela a thread drawn to be fine; hence 
in the figurative sense in which it is 
here taken, fine or acute in thought. 
SLY is in all probability connected 
with slow, and sleek, or smooth; delibe- 
ration and smoothness entering very 
much into the sense of sly. WlIA 
signifies disposed to wiles or stratagems. 

All these epithets agree ill expressing 
an aptitude to employ peculiar and 
secret means to the attainment of an 
end: they differ principally in the se- 
crecy of the means, or the degree of cir- 
cumvention that is employed. H 10 
cunning man shows his dexterity simply 
in concealing ; this requires little mere 
than reservedness and taciturnity : la® 
crafty man goes farther ; he shapes hi* 
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worth and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion . hence it is that a child may be 
canning, but an old man will be crafty : 
a subtle man has more acuteness of in- 
vention than either, and all his schemes 
; ir e hidden by a veil that is impene- 
trable to common observation : the cun - 
nin ,r man looks only to the concealment 
„f iui immediate object; the craft// and 
subtle man have a remote object to con- 
jyj.il : thus men are cunning in tlieir 
ordinary concerns; politicians are crafty 
or subtie : but the former are more so as 
to the end, and the hitter as to the means. 
A mail is cunning and crafty by deeds ; 
lie is subtle mostly by means of words 
■i lone, or words and actions combined. 
;,7 i/ness is a vulgar kind of cunning ; 
the sly man goes cautiously and silently 

10 work. Wiliness is a species of cii/i- 
‘tt in ,r or craft , applicable only to cases 
of attack or defence. 

There is still another secret that can never fail if 
yui eanoiict* gut it believed, and which is often prac- 

11 e.l hv women of greater cunnhlg than virtue: 
tins i> to change aides for a while with the jealous 
iii'iu, ami to turn his own passion upon hinwlf. 

Addison. 

Co 'min;/ is often to he met with iu brutes Ihem- 
: "Ives, and in persons who arc but the fewest ro- 
iiinvea fioui them. Addison. 

You will find the examples to he few and rate of 
wi ked, unprincipled men attaining fully the aceom- 
•/lisliun-nl of their craft// designs. Blair. 

Tlifl |iart of Ulysses, iu Ifomcr's Odyssey, is very 
•uu*h admired hy Aristotle, jis perplexing that fa^le 
’.util very agieeable plots and intricacies, not only by 
tin 1 many adventures in his voyage utul the subtitty 
nl‘ his behaviour, hut hy the vaiious i-.mecaliueuls 
and discoveries of his person in seveial pa its of 

his pjetu. At>di-on. 

If v on or your correspondent had eousuUed me in 
v our dtMHUir.'O upon the eye, 1 could haw told you 
slut tin- eye of Leonora is .Ugly watchful while it 
molts negligent. Stjsems. 

Implore his aid ; for Proteus only knows 
’the -met e.iuse and rare of all thy woes; 

• |ut lir&t i he icily wizard must be rung hi. 

‘■'or, uueoiistraiml, lie nothing tells for nought. 

ihmiKN. 


TOClJltK, HEAL, REMEDY. 

CURE, in Latin euro, signifies to 
lake care of, that is, by distinction, to 
take care of that which requires par- 
• icular care, in order to remove au evil. 
HEAL, in German heilen , comes from 
hell whole, signifying to make whole 
that which is unsound. REMEDY, ill 
Latin remedium , is com pounded of re 
and medeor to cure or heal, which comes 
,r ‘ mi . Hie Greek fii]dofiai and Mrjcha, 
Media, the country which contained the 
greatest number of healing plants, 
the particle re is here but an intensive. 
_ To cure is employed for wliat is out 


of order; to heal for that which is 
broken : diseases are cured , wounds are 
healed; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process. Whatever 
requires to be cured is wrong in the 
system ; it requires many and various 
applications internally and externally : 
whatever requires to be healed is occa- 
sioned externally by violence, and re- 
quires external applications. In a state 
of refinement men have the greatest 
number of disorders to he cured ; in a 
savage state there is more occasion for 
the healing art. 

Will toys amuse whan med'nincs cannot cure. 

Youno. 

Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, 

Put what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs ; 

Or if some stripes fioin Providence wo feel, 

Ilo strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal. 

Jbnyns. 

Cure is used us properly in the moral 
as the natural sense ; heal in the moral 
sense is altogether figurative. The dis- 
orders of the mind are cured with 
greater difficulty than those of the 
body. The breaches which have been 
made in the affections of relatives 
towards each other, can be healed by 
nothing hut a Christian spirit of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. 

If the frail body fools disorder'd pangs, 

Then drugs medicinal can give us cuso ; 

The suul, no iHsoulupiaii medicine can cure. 

llKNTUSMAN. 

What healing hand can pour the balm of peace 
And turn my sight undaunted on the tomb? Youno. 

To remedy , in the sense of applying 
remedies, has a moral application, in 
which it accords most with cure . Evils 
are either cured or remedied , but the 
former are of a much more serious 
nature than the latter. The evils in 
society require to be cured ; an omission, 
a deficiency, or a mischief, requires to 
be remedied. When bad habits be- 
come inveterate, they are put out of the 
reach of cure. It is an exercise for the 
ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy 
the various troubles and inconveniences 
which are daily occurring. 

The poor are half as wretched as the rich. 

Whose proud and painful privilege it is 
At oil ci* to hear a double load of woe. 

To leel the slings of envy and of want: 

Outrageous want 1 both Indies cannot cure l Youko. 

Every man lias frequent grievances which only 
the solicitude of friendship will discover and remciy. 

Johnson. 


CUKE, REMEDY. 

CURE ( v . To cure ) denotes either 
the act of curing , or the thing that 
cures, REMEDY is mostly employed 
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for the thing that remedies. In the 
former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end* ; a cure is per- 
formed by the application of a remedy • 
That is incurable for which no remedy 
can be found ; but a cure is sometimes 
performed without the application of 
any specific remedy. The cure is com- 
plete when the evil is entirely removed; 
the remedy is sure which by proper ap- 
plication never fails of effecting the 
cure. The cure of disorders depends 
upon the skill of the physician and the 
state of the patient ; the efficacy of re- 
medies depends upon their suitable 
choice and application : but a cure may 
be defeated, or a remedy made of no 
avail, by a variety of circumstances in- 
dependent of either. 

Why should he choose these miseries to endure 
1 f death could grant an everlasting cure f 
Tis plain there’s something whispers in his ear 
(Tho’ lain he’d hide it) he lias much to fear. 

JxNYNS. 

The great defect of Thomson's Seasons is want of 
method: but for this I Know not that there was any 
remedy. Johnson. 

A cure is sometimes employed for the 
thing that cures, which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy , the former 
being applied to great matters, the latter 
to small. Quacks- always hold forth 
their nostrums as infallible cures not 
for one but for every sort of disorder ; 
experience has, however, fatally proved 
that the remedy in most cases is worse 
than the disease. 

Particular punishments are the cure for accidental 
distempers in the state. Bukkk. 

The three lords agreed on proroguing the Parlia- 
ment us the only remedy left iu the present dis- 
temper. Slit W. Temple. 

CURIOUS, INQUISITIVE, PRYING. 

CURIOUS, in French curieux , La- 
tin curios us, from cur a care, signifying 
full of care. IN QUISITIVE, in Latin 
inquisitus, from inquire to inquire or 
search into, signifying a disposition to 
investigate thoroughly. PRYING, 
from pry , changed from the French 
vreuver to try, signifies the disposition 
to try or sift to the bottom. 

The disposition to interest one's self 
in matters not of immediate concern is 
the idea common to all these terms. 
Curiosity is directed to all objects that 
<san gratify the inclination, taste, or un- 
derstanding ; inquisitiveness to such 
things only as satisfy the understanding. 
The curious person interests himself in 
all the works of nature and art ; he is 
curipu* to try effects and examine 


causes : the inquisitive person, endua 
vours to add to his Btore of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means whicli 
falls in its way in order to procure gra- 
tification ; the curious man uses his own 
powers or those of others to servo his 
purpose: inquisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquiry ; the in- 
quisitive person collects all from others. 
A traveller is curious who examines 
every thing for himself; he is inquisi- 
tive when he minutely questions others. 
Inquisitiveness is therefore to curiosity 
as a means to an cqd : whoever is curious 
will naturally be inquisitive , but he who 
is inquisitive may be so either from 
curiosity or from other motives. 

There is something in the mind of men which 
goes beyond bare curiosity, and even carries a shadow 
of friendship with those great geniuses whom \vn 
have known to excel in former ages. 1 ’opk, 

The reasons of these institutions (the Christian 
festivals), though they might he forgotten and ob- 
scured by a long course of years, could not but hi! 
very well known by tlioso who lived in the three 
first centuries, and be a means of informing the in- 
quisitive Pagans in the truth of our Saviour’s his- 
tur y* Addison. 

Curious and inquisitive may be both 
used in a bad sense ; prying is never 
used otherwise than in a bad sense. In- 
quisitive , as in the former case, is a 
mode of curiosity, and prying is a spe- 
cies of eager curiosity. A curious per- 
son takes unallowed means of learning 
that which he ought not to wish to know; 
an inquisitive person puts many imper- 
tinent and troublesome questions: a 
prying temper is unceasing in its en- 
deavours to get acquainted with the 
secrets of others. Curiosity is a fault 
most frequent among females; inqui- 
sitiveness is most general among child- 
ren ; a prying temper belongs only to 
people of low character. A well-dis- 
ciplined mind checks the first risings 
of idle curiosity: children should be 
taught early to suppress an inquisitive 
temper, which may so easily become 
burdensome to others : those who are of 
a prying temper are insensible to every 
thing but the desire of unveiling what 
lies hidden ; such a disposition is often 
engendered by the unlicensed indul- 
gence of curiosity in early life, which 
becomes a sort of passion in riper years. 

A man of curiosity is void of nil failli, and it is 
better to trust letters or any important secrets to aiiy 
one than to friends And familiars of an inquisitive 
temper. Pore- 

By adhering tenaciously to his opinion, and ex- 
hibiting other instances of a prying disposition, t# 1 " 
George S&ckville had rendered himself disagreoabw 
to the commander-in-chief. Snow-* 1 
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CURSORY, HASTY, SLIGHT, DESUL- 
TORY. 

CURSORY, from the Latin curro , 
signifies run over or done in running. 
HASTY signifies done in haste. 
SLIGHT is a variation of light. DE- 
SULTORY, from desilio to leap, sig- 
nifies leaped over. 

Cursory includes both hasty and 
slight ; it includes hasty inasmuch as 
it expresses a quick motion ; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action: a view may be 
either curswy or hasty , as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care- 
lessness : a view may be either cursory 
or slight ; but the former is not so im- 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject ; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will mislead by 
his errors ; he who takes a slight view 
will disappoint by the shallowness of his 
information. Between cursory and de- 
sultory there is the same difference as 
between running and leaping : we run 
ill a line, but we leap from one part to 
another ; so remarks that arc cursory 
have still more or less connexion, but 
remarks that are desultory are without 
any coherence. 

Savage mingled in cursor y conversation with the 
same steadiness of attentiou as others apply to a 
lecture. Johnson. 

The emperor Macrinus had once resolved to 
abolish the se rescripts (of the emperors), and retain 
only the general edicts; he could not bear that the 
ha\ty and crudo answers of such princes as Com- 
mudus and Caraeaila should be reverenced as laws. 

BlaCKSTONE. 

The wits of Charles's time had seldom more than 
slight and superficial views. Johnson. 

If compassion ever be felt from the brute instinct 
of uuiustructcd nature, it will only produce effects 
desultory anil transient. Johnson. 


CUSTOM, HABIT. 

CUSTOM, in French couthme , pro- 
bably contracted from the Latin consue - 
turn, participle of consuesco to accustom. 
HABIT, in French habit , Latin habi- 
tudo t from habeo to have, marks the 
state of having or holding. 

Custom is a frequent repetition of the 
same act ; habit the effect of such repe- 
tition : the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and 
tnay in a short time become such a habit 
as to render it no lesB agreeable than it 
^useful. Custom supposes an act of 
the will ; habit implies an involuntary 


movement: a custom is followed; a 
habit is acquired. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
any printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
take il up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
but it may contain some piece of the Alcoran. 

Addison. 

If a loose and careless life lias brought a man into 
habits of dissipation, and led him to neglect those 
religious duties which he owed to his Maker, let him 
return to the regular worship of liod. Blair. 

Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men ; habit is confined to the indi- 
vidual : every nation has customs pecu- 
liar to itself ; and every individual has 
habits pcculiur to his age, station, and 
circumstances. 

I dare not shock my reader with the description of 
the customs and manners of theso barbarians (the 
Hottentots). Huoues. 

The force of education is so great, that wc may 
mould the minds and manners of the young inti) 
w hat shape wc please, and give the impressions of 
tuch habits ns shall ever afterwards remain. 

Atterburv. 

Customary and habitual , the epithets 
derived from these words, admit of a 
similar distinction: the customary ac- 
tion is that which is repeated after the 
manner of a custom ; the habitual ac- 
tion is that which is done by the force 
of habit. 

This customary superiority grew too delicate for 
truth, anil Swift, with all his .penetration, allowed 
himself to be delighted with low flattery. Johnson 

We have all reason to believe that, amidst num- 
berless infirmities w hich attend humanity, what tho 
great Judge will chiefly regard is the habitual pic- 
vailing turn of our lieurt and life. Blair. 

CUSTOM, FASHION, MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 

CUSTOMS, FASHIONS, and 
MANNERS are all employed for 
communities of men: custom (v. Cus- 
tom, habit ) respects established and 
general modes of action: fashion , in 
French fapon, from facio to do or make, 
regards partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in 
the limited sense in which it is here 
taken, signifies the manner or mode of 
men’s living or behaving in their social 
intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative ; it stands in 
the place of law, and regulates the con- 
duct of men in the most important con- 
cerns of life : fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
trifling import : manners are rational ; 
they are the expressions of moral feelings. 
Customs have most force in a simple 
state of society; fashions rule most 
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where luxury has made the greatest 
progress ; manners are most distinguish- 
able in a civilized state of socioty. 
Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashions are variable ; 
manners depend on cultivation and 
collateral circumstances; customs die 
away or are abolished ; fashions pass 
away, and new ones take their place ; 
manners arc altered either for the 
better or the worse. 

Tlie custom of representing the grief we have for 
the lo>s of the (lead by our habits, certainly hud its 
rise from tlie real sorrow of suuh as were too much 
distressed to take the care they ought of their dress. 

STK£L.K. 

Of beasts, it is confess’d, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 

Like man, he imitates each fashion, 

And malice is his ruling passion. Swjrr. 

Their arms, their arts, their manners, I disclose. 
And liow they war, and whence the people rose. 

UllYDKN. 

PRACTICE, in Latin practica , 
Greek 7rpaKTiKtj t from Ttpacrau) to do, sig- 
nifies actual doing or the thing done, 
that is,' by distinction, the regularly 
doing, or the thing regularly done, in 
which sense it is most analogous to 
custom ; hut the former simply conveys 
tlie idea of actual performance ; the 
hitter includes also the accessory idea 
of repetition at stated periods : a prac- 
tice may be defined as frequent or un- 
j'roquent, regular or irregular; but a 
custom does not require to be qualified 
by any such epithets : it may be the 
practice of a person to do acts of cha- 
rity, as the occasion requires ; but, 
when he uniformly docs a particular act 
of charity at any given period of the 
year, it is properly denominated his 
custom. 

Savage was so touched with the discovery of his 
real mother, that it was liis frequent practice to walk 
in tlie dark evenings for several hours before her 
door, with hopes of seeing her us she might cross her 
apartments with a candle iii her hand. Johnson. 

Both practice and custom arc general 
or particular, but the former is abso- 
lute, the latter relative: a practice 
may be adopted by a number of per- 
sons without reference to each other; 
but a custom is always followed either 
by imitation or prescription : the prac- 
tice of gaming has always been fol- 
lowed by the vicious part of society; 
but it is to be hoped for the honour 
of nian that it will never become a 
custom . 

His answer was, that he could say no more to us 
than that it was his custom so to do ; if ht» knew a 
better custom he would observe that, Nicholas, 


The practice having occasioned much scandal, .. 
was decreed that the litanies should lor the 
be only used within the walls of the church. 

Whkatly 


D 

DAILY, DIURNAL. 

DAILY, from day and like, signi- 
fies after the manner or in the time of 
tlie day. DIURNAL, from dies day, 
signifies belonging to the day. 

Daily is the colloquial term which is 
applicable to whatever passes in the 
day time ; diurnal is the scientific term, 
which applies to what passes within or 
belongs to the astronomical day: tho 
physician makes daily visits to his 
patients ; the earth is said by astrono- 
mers to have a diurnal motion on its 
own axis. 

All creatures else forget their dnihj care. 

And sloop, the common gift of nature, share. 

Duyim.h. 

Half yet remains unsung, but nnnow bound 
Within tho wsiblo diurnal sphere. Mu.'iorr. 

DAINTY, DELICACY. 

These terms, which are in vogue 
among epicures, have some shades of 
difference in their signification not alio* 
gather undeserving of notice. DAIN- 
TY, from duiiij deign , in Latin dignwt 
worthy, is applied to that which is of 
worth or value, — of course only to such 
things as have a superior value in tho 
estimation of epicures ; and consequently 
conveys a more positive meaning than 
DELICACY, inasmuch as a daintij 
may be that which is extremely deli- 
cate, a delicacy is sometimes a species 
of dainty; but there are many deli- 
cacies which are altogether suited to 
the most delicate appetite, that are 
neither costly nor rare, two qualities 
which are almost inseparable irom & 
dainty : those who indulge themselves 
freely in dainties and delicacies scarcely 
know what it is to eat with an appetite; 
but those who are temperate in then’ 
use of the enjoyments of life will he 
enabled to derive pleasure lrom ordi- 
nary food. 

My landlord's collar, stock’d witli beer and all’* 
Instantly brings the choicest liquors out. 

Whether we ask’d for liome-brew’d or for stout, 

For mead or cider; or, with dainties fed, _ 

Ring for a flask or two of white or red. ® w 



DANGER. 

she turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 

vvhttt choice to ehuse for delicacy best. Milton. 

danger, peril, hazard. 

DANGER, in French danger, from 
the Latin damnum a loss or damage, 
ijii-nifies the chance of a loss. PERIL, 
it” french peril, comes from pereo, 
which signifies cither to go over, or to 
perish; and periculum, which signi- 
fies literally that which is undergone ; 
designating a critical situation, a rude 
trial, which may terminate in one's 
ruin. HAZARD, v. Chance 9 hazard . 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all these terms ; hut the two 
ibrmcr may sometimes be foreseen and 
calculated upon; the latter is purely 
contingent. Dangers are far and near, 
ordinary and extraordinary : they meet 
us if wo do not go in search of them ; 
perils are always distant and extraor- 
dinary : we must go out of our course to 
expose ourselves to them ; ill the quiet 
walk of life, as in the most busy and 
tumultuous, it is the lot of man to be 
surrounded by danger; the mariner 
aiul the traveller who goes in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in 
I he way of undergoing perils both by 
sen and land. 

l’roii'l of the favours mighty Jove has shown. 

On cm lain dangers we too rashly run. l’oi'K. 

I’loin that dire deluge through the watery waste. 
Such length of years, such various perils past. 

At Just escap'd, to Latium we repair, Diiydkx. 

Danger and peril are applied to 
positive evils ; hazard respects the pos- 
sibility of good as well as of evil. W hen 
we are involved in danger we are in a 
situation to lose what we wish to retain ; 
when wo run the hazard of a battle we 
may either win or lose. 

i ce thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 

’1 lie process. ' Cowcr.H. 

Olio was their cave, and their delight was one ; 

Une common hazard in tho war they shared. 

Duyden. 

The same distinction exists between 
tlic epithets that are derived from these 
terms. 

It is dangerous for a youth to act 
without tho advice of his friends ; it is 
perilous ' for a traveller to explore the 
wilds of Africa ; it is hazardous for a 
merchant to speculate iii time of war : 
experiments in matters of policy or go- 
vernment are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that are in- 
vested with beasts of prey is perilous ; 
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a military expedition, conducted with 
inadequate means, is hazardous. 

Hear this, and tremble ! all who would be great. 
Yet know not what attends that dang’rous, wretched 
state. Jenyns. 

The grisly boar is singled from his herd, 

A mutch for Hercules; round him they fly 
In circles wide, and each in passing sends 
His feather'd death into his brawny sides ; 

Rut perilous tli* attempt. Somerville 

The previous steps being taken, and the time fixed 
for this hazardous attempt, Admiral Holmes moved 
with his squadron further up the river about three 
leagues abovo the place appointed lor the di&em* 
barkation, that he might deceive the enemy. 

Smollett. 


DARING, BOLD. 

DARING signifies having the spirit 
to dare. BOLD, v. Audacity. 

These terms may be both taken in a 
bad sense; but daring much oftener 
than bold; in either case daring ex- 
presses much more than bold : he who 
is daring provokes resistance and courts 
danger ; but the bold man is contented 
to overcome the resistance that is offered 
to him : a mail may be bold in the use 
of words only ; he must be daring in 
actions : lie is bold in the defence of 
truth ; he is daring in military enter- 
prise. 

Too daring prince ! ah 1 whither dost thou run ? 

Ah 1 too forgetful of thy wife und son. Tope. 

Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 

Gave mischief birth, uud made that mischief M /. 

Duyukn. 

DARK, OBSCURE, DIM, MYSTE- 
RIOUS. 

DARK, in Saxon deorc, is doubtless 
connected with the German dunkel dark 
and dunst a vapour, which is a cause of 
darkness. OBSCURE, in Latin ob- 
scurus , compounded of ob and scurus, 
Greek <r Kitpog and ctaa a shadow, signi- 
fies literally interrupted by a shadow. 
DIJVI is hut a variation of dark , 
dunkel , &c. 

Darkness expresses more than obscu- 
rity : the former denotes the total pri- 
vation of light ; the latter only the di- 
minution of light. Dark is opposed to 
light ; obscure to bright : what is dark 
is altogether hidden ; what is obscure 
is not to be seen distinctly, or without 
an effort. 

Darkness may be used either in a 
natural or moral sense ; obscurity only 
in the latter ; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavourable idea 
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darkness serves to cover that which 
ought not to be hidden ; obscurity in- 
tercepts our view of that which we 
would wish to see : the former is the 
consequence of design ; the latter of 
neglect or accident : the letter sent by 
the conspirator in the gunpowder plot 
to his friend was dark ; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circum- 
stances no longer known, must neces- 
sarily be obscure : a comer may be said 
to be dark or obscure , but the former is 
used literally and the latter figuratively ; 
the owl is obliged, from the weakness 
of its visual organs, to seek the darkest 
corners in the day-time ; men of dis- 
torted minds often seek obscure corners, 
only from disappointed ambition. 

Why are thy speeches dark and troubled 
As Cretan seas, when vex’d by warring winds? 

Smith. 

lie that reads and grows no wiser seldom suspects 
his own deficiency, but complains of hard words and 
obscure sentences. Johnson. 

Dim expresses a degree of darkness , 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the person seeing than to the object 
seen. The eyes are said to grow dim , 
or the sight dim . The light is said to 
be dim, by which things are but dimly 
seen. 

The stars shall fade nway, the snn himself 
Crow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. Addison. 

MYSTERIOUS denotes a species of 
the dark, in relation to the actions of 
men ; where a veil is intentionally 
thrown over any object so as to render 
it as incomprehensible as that which is 
sacred. Dark is an epithet taken al- 
ways in the bad sense, but mysterious 
is always in an indifFerent sense. We 
are told in the Sacred Writings that 
men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in the ways of men, is 
naturally presumed to be evil; but 
things may be mysterious in the events 
of human life without the express in- 
tention of an individual to render them 
so. The speeches of an assassin and 
conspirator will he dark : any intricate 
affair, which involves the characters and 
conduct of men, may be mysterious . 
The same distinction exists between 
these terms when applied to the ways 
of Providence, which are said to be 
sometimes dark , inasmuch as they pre- 
sent a cloudy aspect ; and mostly mys- 
terious ; inasmuch as they are past 
finding out. 


Randolph, an ag nit extremely proper for conduct 
ing any dark intrigue, was dispatched into Scotland 
and, residing secretly among the lords of the cut 
gregation, observed and quickened their motion* 
Robehtsox, 

The affection which Mary in her letter exprrsso 
for Bothwell fully accounts for every snbsequ,. n ! 
part of lier conduct, which, without admitting tliU 
circumstance, appears altogether mysterious an ,'. 
inconsistent. Robert sox, 

DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL. 

DEADLY or DEADLIKE signify 
like death itself in its effects. MO RT A L, 
in Latin mortalis, signifies belonging 
to death. FATAL, in Latin fatali y 
signifies according to fate. 

Deadly is applied to what is produc- 
tive of death; mortal to what terminates 
in or is liable to death ; fatal applies 
not only to death, but everything which 
may be of great mischief. A poison is 
deadly ; a wound or a wounded part is 
mortal; a step in walking, or a step 
in one’s conduct, may be fatal. Things 
only are deadly ; creatures are mortal. 
Hatred is deadly ; whatever has life is 
mortal . There may be remedies some , 
times to counteract that which is 
deadly; but that which is mortal is 
past all cure ; and that which is fatal 
cannot be retrieved. 

On him, amidst the flying numbers found, 

Eurj pilus inflicts a deadly wound. Pope 

For my own part, I never could think that the 
soul, while in a mortal body, lives. 

Hughes after Xenophon. 

O fatal changcl become in one sad day 
A senseless corse 1 inanimated clay. Poi'K. 

DEAL, QUANTITY, PORTION. 

DEAL, in Saxon dad, Dutch deel, 
and German theil, from daden, tkeilen, 
&c. to divide, signifies literally the thing 
divided or taken off. QUANTITY, 
Latin quantitas, comes from quantus , 
signifying how much. PORTION, 
through the Latin pars and portio, 
comes from the Hebrew to divide, 
signifying, like the word deal, the thing 
taken off. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epithet 
that does not express much : quantity 
is a term of relative import ; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much 
of a thing, or may be defined by some 
epithet to express much or little : por- 
tion is of itself altogether indefinite, 
and admits of being qualified by any 
epithet to express much or little : deal 
is a term confined to familiar use, and 
sometimes substituted for quantity , aD S 
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sometimes for portion . It is common 
to speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, 
a .treat deal or a great quantity of 
money ; likewise of a great deal or a 
.treat portion of pleasure, a great deal 
or a great portion of wealth : and in 
some cases deal is more usual than 
either quantity or portion , as a deal of 
lioat, a deal of rain, a deal of frost, a 
deal of noise, and the like ; but it is ad- 
missible only in the familiar style. 

This my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent 
humour, of prying into all sorts of writing, with my 
natural aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal 
i»f employment when 1 enter any liou&e in the country. 

1 Addison. 

There is never room in the world for more than a 
certain quantity or measure of rcuown. J oiinson. 

Portion is employed only for part or 
that which is detached from the whole; 
quantity may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books ; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs ; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portion of colour. 

The j.us of geu’rous wine, Acesles’ gift, 

Mu set abroach, and for the least prepar’d. 

In equal portion with the veu’sun shar'd. Dryden. 

There be of them, that will themselves laugh, to 
set un some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 

lOT*. SlIAKSPEAHE. 

DEATH, DEPARTURE, DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

DEATH signifies the act of dying. 
DEPARTURE signifies the act of de- 
parting, DECEASE, from the Latin 
denedo to fall off, signifies the act of 
falling away. DEMISE, from demitto 
to lay down, signifies literally resigning 
possession. 

Death is a general or a particular 
term ; it marks, in the abstract sense, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to men or animals ; to one or many. 
Departure , decease , and demise , are 
particular expressions suited only to the 
condition of human beings. We speak 
of death in reference to what happens 
before or at the time ; we speak of the 
death of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals ; we speak of tho circum- 
stances of death , its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term, which 
carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another. Death of itself has 
always something terrific in it ; but the 
Uospel has divested it of its terrors; 
tne hour of departure , therefore, for a 
Christian, is often the happiest period 
of his mortal existence. 
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How quickly would the honours of illustrious 
men perish after death, if their souls performed no- 
thing to preserve their fame l 

Hughes, after Xenophon. 

The loss of our friends impresses upon us hourly 
the necessity of onr own departure . Johnson. 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the survivors. It is either 
a technical term in law for death, or it 
is used in common discourse for the 
falling off from tho number of the living. 
Property is in perpetual occupancy ; at 
the decease of one possessor it passes 
into the hands of another. 

Though men see every day people go to their long 
home, they are not soupt to be ulnrmed at that, as 
at the decease of those who have lived longer in thuir 
sight. Steele. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
off, and in this acceptation the putting 
off mortality ; it is therefore appropri- 
ately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an earthly crown. 

_ So tender is the law of supposing even a possi- 
bility of the King's death, that his natural dissolution 
is generally called his demise. Blackstone. 

As an epithet, dead is used collect- 
ively ; departed is used with a noun 
only ; deceased generally without a noun, 
to denote one or more, according to the 
connexion. There is a respect due to 
the dead , which cannot be violated 
without offence* to the living. It is a 
pleasant reflection to conceive of de- 
parted spirits, as taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of the 
deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence. 

The living and the dead, at his command. 

Were coupled face to face, and baud to hand. 

Dryden 

The sophistic tyruuts of Paris are loud in their de- 
clamations against the departed Tegal tyrants, who 
in former ages have vexed the world. Bukkk. 

It was enacted in tho reign of Edward I. that the 
ordinary shall be bound to pay the debts of the in- 
t estate, in the same manner that executors were 
bound iu case the deceased left a will. Blackstone. 


TO DEBATE, DELIBERATE. 

Thrsb terms equally mark the acts 
of pausing or withholding the decision, 
whether applicable to one or many. 
To DEBATE (v. To argue , dispute) 
supposes always a contrariety of opinion ; 
to DELIBERATE (v. To consult , de- 
liberate) supposes simply the weighing 
or estimating the value of the opinion 
that is offered. Where many persons 
have the liberty of offering their opinions, 
it is natural to expect that there will be 
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debating ; when any subject offers that 
is complicated and questionable, it calls 
for mature deliberation . It is lament- 
able when passion gets such an ascend- 
ency in the mind of any one, as to 
make him debate which course of con- 
duct he shall pursue between virtue 
and vice ; the want of deliberation , 
whether in private or public transactions, 
is a more fruitful source of mischief than 
almost any other. 

To sc*rk sage Nestor now the chief resolves ; 

Willi him in wholesome counsel to debate 

What jet remains to save the sinking state. Pori:. 

— When man's life is in debate, 

The judge can ne'er too long deliberate . Dry den. 

DEBILITY, INFIRMITY, IMBE- 
CILITY. 

DEBILITY, in Latin debilitas , from 
debilis, or de privative and habilis , sig- 
nifies a deficiency, or not having. IN- 
FIRMITY. in Latin infmnitus , from 
infirmus , or in privative and firmus 
strong, signifies the absence of strength. 
IMBECILITY, in Latin imbed Hit as y 
from imbed Hi s, or in privative, and be- 
ciilis , badllum , or bacillus a staff, sig- 
nifies not having a staff 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, but the two former, particu- 
larly the first, respect that which is 
physical, and the latter that which is 
either physical or mental. Debility is 
constitutional, or otherwise ; imbecility 
is always constitutional; infirmity is 
accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Debility may 
bo either general or local ; infirmity is 
always local ; imbecility always general. 
Debility prevents the active performance 
of the ordinary functions of nature ; it 
is a deficiency in the muscular power 
of the body : infirmity is a partial want 
of power, which interferes with, but does 
not necessarily destroy, the activity : 
imbecility lies in the whole frame, and 
renders it almost entirely powerless. 
Young people are frequently troubled 
with debilities in their ankles or legs, 
of which they are never cured. Old 
age is most exposed to infirmities ; but 
there is no age at which human beings 
are exempt from infirmity of some kind 
or another. The imbecility natural to 
youth, both in body and mind, would 
make them willing to rest on the strength 
of their ciders, if they were not too often 
misled by a mischievous confidence in 
their own strength. 


As increasing years debilitate the body, so th,.v 
weaken the force and diminish the warmth of u,, 
affections. Br.Aia 

This is weakness, not wisdom, I own, and on ti, ,| 
account fitter to be trusted to the bosom of a Irieuii 
where I may Bafel y lodge all my injirmities. 

Attehhury. 

It is seldom that we are otherwise than by aflU c . 
tion awakened to a sense of our imbecility . JouNgca, 

DEBT, DUE. 

DEBT and DUE, in French du, ai G 
both derived from the Latin debit mu t 
participle of debeo to owe. Debt is used 
only as a substantive ; due either as ;i 
substantive or an adjective. As a sub- 
stantive, debt is commonly applied to that 
which is owing from the person spoken 
of ; due is always applied to that which 
is owing to the person : to pay one’s 
debts , and receive one’s due. So in the 
moral application, to pay the debt ot 
nature, that is, what is duo or owing to 
nature ; to give every man his due. 

Though Christ was as pure and midefiled, without 
the least spot of sin, as polity and innocence 
yet he was pleased to make himself the greatesl sin- 
tier in the world by imputation, and render him-cll 
a surety responsible for our debts. South 

The ghosts rejected are th* unhappy crew. 
Depriv’d of sepulchres and fun’ral due. Drydkn, 

DECAY, DECLINE, CONSUMPTION. 

DECAY, in French dechoir , from the 
Latin decado , signifies literally to fail 
off or away. DECLINE, from tin; 
Latin dedino y or de and clino. signifies 
to turn away or lean aside. The direc- 
tion expressed by both these actions is 
very similar; it is a downward move- 
ment, but decay expresses more than 
decline . What is decayed is fallen or 
gone; what declines leads towards a 
fall, or is going; when applied, there- 
fore, to the same objects, a decline is 
properly the commencement of a derail* 
The health may experience a decline a* 
any period of life from a variety »>l 
causes, but it naturally experiences a 
decay in old age. 

Some have the art of converting even the signs o, 
national prosperity into symptoms ol decay and unit 

Forget not thy helpless infancy noi tin* frowai't 
ness of thy youth; and bear with the infirmities o 
thy aged parents, assist and suppoit them iu 1,11 
decline of life. Economy ok Human 

CpN SUMPTION (v. To consume) 
implies a rapid decay. By decay tiling 
lose their perfection, their greatness 
and their consistency ; by decline toe) 
lose their strength, their vigour, and thei 
lustre ; by consumption they lose thei 
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existence. Decay brings to ruin ; de- 
cline leads to an end or expiration. 
There are some things to which decay 
j s peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and other things to 
which both decay and decline belong. 
The corruption to which material sub- 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay : the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
[<, termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place by 
the same process as the decay of fabrics 
in | lie natural world; tho decline of 
empires, from their state of elevation 
piuI splendor, is a natural figure drawn 
iVora the decline of the setting sun. 
('on. sumption is seldom applied to any 
thing but animal bodies except figu- 
ratively. 

Tli ■ seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
ilm-.lis fall to dust, and mountains* melt away ; 

Km fix'd his word, his saving power remains, 

*1 hy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

Pope. 

After the death of Julius and Augustus Caesar the 
]{• Ian n empire declined every day. Souxji. 

Hy degrees the empire shrivelled and pined away; 
iiiid lroin such a surfeit of immoderate prosperity 
pawed at length into u final consumption. South. 


DECEIT, DECEPTION. 

DECEIT and DECEPTION are 
bntli derived from tlie verb deceive (y. 
To deceive ), and bolli imply the act of 
deceiving ; with this difference, that the 
deceit is practised from an expressly 
bad motive, but deception may be from 
either bad or indifferent motives. A 
person is therefore said to he guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive ano- 
ther for his own purposes ; but decep- 
tions may be practised in a diversity of 
ways, and from a diversity of motives. 

I me m to plunge l In* boy in pleasing sleep, 

A ml ravish’d in Idaliriu bow’rs to keep, 

U- high ( ’ytheift, that, the sweet deceit 

M.iy pass uiiaeen, utul none prevent tho cheat. 

Dhyden. 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered, 
V j r, ’ :, d tlie wilderness, whose well rolled walks, 

> uli curvature of slow and easy sweep, 

‘uc, phor » innocent — give ample space 

l" narrow bounds. CoWPEn. 

Deceit is always a personal act, and 
it there he an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a charac- 
teristic of the person; a deceiver is full 
deceit . Deception frequently denotes 
being deceived ; it is the 
. ect °f any agency, whether from ac- 
cident or design. Deceit is applied to 


cases whore tho understanding is inten- 
tionally deceived ; but there may be a 
deception on tho senses as well as on 
the understanding. 

lie often made use of dissimulation, seldom of 
deceit , for he knew how to cuucu.il without counter- 
foiling virtues. (iUTUHIK. 

All the joy or sorrow for the happiness or calami- 
ties of others is produced by an act of tins imagina- 
tion lliat realizrs the event, however fietitious, so that 
we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever emotions 
would he excited by the same good or evil happening 
to ourselves. Johnson. 

Deceitful and deceptive we employed 
with this distinction : a person is said to 
be deed tf ul t and a thing deceptive. 

There is one ease in which it would be madness 
not to give credit to the most deceitful of mm, that 
is when they make declarations of hostility against 
US. llUHKK. 

It is to bo feared that the sciences are above the 
comprehension of children, and that this mode of 
education to the exclusion of the clas&irg is ulti- 
mately deceptive. Vices. Knox. 


DECEIT, DUPLICITY, DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 

DECEIT ( v . Deceiti deception). 
DUPLICITY signifies doublencss in 
dealing, the same as DO U 15 LE- DEAL- 
ING. The two former may be applied 
cither to habitual or particular actions, 
the latter only to particular actions. 
There may be much deceit or duplicity 
in a person’s character or in his pro- 
ceedings; there is double-dealing only 
where dealing goes forward. The de- 
ceit may bo more or less veiled; the 
duplicity lies very deep, and is always 
studied whenever it is put into practice. 
Duplicity , in reference to actions, is 
mostly employed for a course of conduct 
double-dealing is but another term for 
duplicity on particular occasions. Chil- 
dren of reserved characters are fre- 
quently prone to deceit , which grows 
into consummate duplicity in riper 
years : the wealthy are often exposed to 
much duplicity when they choose their 
favourites among the low and ignorant. 

The arts of deceit do continually grow weaker and 
less serviceable to them that use them. Tillotson. 

Necessity drove Drydeu into a duplicity of cha- 
racter that is painful to reflect upon. (Jumbkhla.no. 

Maskweli (in the Double-Dealer) discloses by so- 
liloquy that his motive for duubie-dealintj was founded 
in his passion for Cynthia, Cumbkhlano. 


DECEIT, FRAUD, GUILE. 

DECEIT (v. Deceit , deception) is 
allied to FRAUD in reference to ac- 
tions; to GUILE in reference to the 
character. 
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Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared: 
with fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving; deceit is practised only in 
private transactions ; fraud is practised 
towards bodies as well as individuals, in 
public as well as private : a child prac- 
tises deceit towards its parents ; frauds 
are practised upon government, on the 
public at large, or on tradesmen : de- 
ceit involves the violation of moral law, 
fraud that of the criminal law. A 
servant may deceive his master as to 
the time of his coming or going, but he 
defrauds him of his property if he ob- 
tains it by any false means. 

With such deceits lie gain’d their easy hearts. 

Too proue to credit his perfidious arts. Dkyden. 

The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to 
Tarquiu was all a fraud devised for the convenience 
of state. Fuxdeaux. 

Deceit as a characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guile marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the indi- 
vidual. The former is displayed in 
petty concerns : the latter, which con- 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn- 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all evil. De- 
ceitful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons in general ; 
but guileless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op- 
posed to, and at the greatest possible 
distance from, that which is false. 

Wus it for force or guile, 

Or some religions end, you rais’d this pile ? 

Diiyden. 

TO DECEIVE, DELUDE, IMPOSE 
UPON. 

DECEIVE, in French decevoir , La- 
tin decipio , compounded of de privative, 
and capio to take, signifies to take 
wrong. DELUDE, in Latin deludo, 
compounded of de and ludo , signifies to 
play upon or to mislead by a trick. 
IMPOSE, in Latin imposui , perfect of 
impono , signifies literally to lay or put 
upon. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms ; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive is the most general of the three ; 
it signifies simply to produce a false con- 
viction; the other terms are properly 
species of deceiving , including acces- 
sory ideas. Deception may be prac- 
tised in various degrees; deluding is 
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always something positive, and con-, 
siderable m degree. Every false im. 
pression produced by external objects, 
whether in trilies or important matters’, 
is a deception ; but delusion is confined 
to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour or the 
distance of an object ; we are deluded 
in what regards our principles or moral 
conduct. 

1 would have all my readers tak-e care how tlu-y 
mistake themselves for uncommon geniuses anil 
men above rule, since it is very easy for them to bi> 
deceived in this particular. Huoof.m,. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. Roscommon 

A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person de- 
ceived, but a delusion docs. A person 
is sometimes deceived in cases where 
deception is unavoidable : he is deluded 
through a voluntary blindness of the 
understanding : artful people are some' 
times capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion ; their plausible 
tales justify the credit that is given to 
them: when the ignorant enter into 
nice questions of politics or religion, it 
is their ordinary fate to be deluded . 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach'd, nor aro my hopes deem'd, 

DltYOSN, 

Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, fmds her not, or, by delusion, 

For worse, her false resemblance only meets. 

Young, 

Deception is practised by an indi- 
vidual on himself or others ; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one’s self; an 
imposition is always practised on ano- 
ther. Mon deceive others from a variety 
of motives; they always impose upon 
them for purposes of gain, or the grati- 
fication of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and 
false confidence; they delude them- 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. 

Wanton women, in their eyes. 

Men’s deceiving s do comprise. Gkein £ > 

I, waking, view’d with grief the rising sun, 

And fondly mourn’d the dear delusion gone. 

As there seem to be in thitf manuscript some ana- 
chronisms and deviations from the ancient orthojjra- 
phy, I am not satisfied myself that it is authentic, 
and not rather tiie production of one of those UI :j 
cian sophisters who have imposed upon the 
several spurious works of this nature. Auuiso • 

DECEIVER, IMPOSTOR. 

Between the words DECEIVER 
and IMPOSTOR (v. To deceive) the* 
is a similar distinction. A decetver * 
any one who practises any sort or®'* 
ception ; but an impostor is a deceit* 
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who studiously deceives by putting on 
a false appearance. ' the deceiver prac- 
tises deception on individuals or the 
public ; the impostor most commonly 
on the public at large. The false friend 
and the faithless lover are deceivers; 
the assumed nobleman who practises 
frauds under his disguise, and the pre- 
tended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never bom, are im- 
postors . 

That tradition of tlio Jews, that Christ was stolen 
out of the grave, is ancient: it was the invention of 
lli« .Tows, and denies the integrity of the witnesses 
nf his resurrection, making them fined vers. 

Txm.otsont. 

Our Saviour wrought hU miracles frequently, and 
fm- a long time together: a time Bufliciunt to have 
detected any impostor in. Tillotsok. 


DECENCY, DECORUM. 

Though DECENCY and DECO- 
RUM are both derived from the same 
word ( v . Becoming ), they have acquired 
a distinction in their sense and applica- 
tion. Decency respects a man’s con- 
duct ; decorum his behaviour : a person 
conducts himself with decency ; ho be- 
haves with decorum. Indecency is a 
vice ; it is the violation of public or pri- 
vate morals : indecorum is a fault ; it 
offends the feelings of those who witness 
it. Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to indecent practices : indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes 
give rise to that which is indecorous . 
Decency enjoins upon all relatives, 
according to the proximity of their 
relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead : 
regard for the feelings of others enjoins 
a certain outward decorum upon every 
one who attends a funeral. 

Even religion itself, unless decency bo the hnnd- 
n,uid which waits upon her, is apt to make people 
appear guilty of sourness and ill-humour. 

Spectator. 

I will admit that a fine woman of a certain rank 

• an not have too many real vices ; but at tlio samo 
time I do insist upon it, that it is essentially her 
interest not to have the appearance of any one. 
I lus decorum, I confess, will couccul her conquests ; 
'»jt, on the other luuul, if she will bo pleased to re- 
luct that those conquests arc known sooner or later, 
■ne will not upon un average lind herself a loser. 

i; *.j( t C HESTKKFI XL D. 

TO DECIDE, DETERMINE, CON- 
CLUDE UPON. 

DECIDE, from the Latin decido , 
compounded of de and ccedo, signifies 
or cut 8 h° rt a business. DE- 

* ERMINE, from the Latin deter mmo 


compounded of de and terminus a term 
or boundary, signifies to fix the boun- 
dary. CONCLUDE, v. To close, finish. 

The idea of bringing a thing to an 
end is common in the signification of 
all these words ; but to decide expresses 
rifore promptitude than to determine: 
we may decide instantaneously, but we 
must take more or less time # to deter- 
mine ; we may decide any single point 
either by an act of external force or by 
a sudden act of the mind ; but, in deter- 
mining any question, its extent, limits, 
and every circumstance must be taken 
into consideration ; determining is there- 
fore an act of deliberation. To decide 
is an act of greater authority : a parent 
decides for a child, but subordinates 
sometimes determine in the absence of 
their employers. Points of law are 
decided by the judge, points of fact are 
determined by the jury. To decide is 
therefore properly applied to all matters 
of dispute where more or less power or 
force is required to bring it to an end ; 
to determine to all matters of conduct 
which may more easily be brought to 
an end. 

With mutual blood tli’ Ausotiian soil is dyed. 

While on its borders each their claims decide. 

Dhyokn. 

These circumstances, with the lateness of the 
hour and the necessity of securing the prizes, deter- 
mined the. conquering admiral to bring to. Clarice. 

To determine and decide are applied 
to practical matters ; to conclude upon 
to speculative as well as practical mat- 
ters ; as to decide the fate of persons, to 
determine anything that interests one, 
to conclude that a thing is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and the like. 

V.vel now expect great tidings, which perhaps 

Of us will soon determine, or impose 

New laws to be observed. Milton - 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Annisox. 

In respect to practical matters, to de- 
termine is either said of that which is 
subordinate, or it is a partial act of the 
mind ; to conclude is said of the grand 
result ; it is a complete act of the mind. 
Many things may be determined on 
which are either never put into execu- 
tion, or remain long unexecuted; but 
that which is concluded on is mostly 
followed by immediate action. To con- 
clude on is properly to come to a final 
determination. 

Is it concluded he shall be protector? 

It is determined, not concluded yet. 

But so it must be, if the kiug miscarry. 

SUAK?2£AflF 
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DECIDED, DETERMINED, RESOLUTE. 

A man who is DECIDED (v. To de- 
cide) remains in no doubt : he who is 
DETERMINED is uninliucnced by 
the doubts or questions of others : he 
who is RESOLUTE ( v . To determine, 
resolve) is uninfluenced by the conse- 
quences of his actions. A decided cha- 
racter is at all times essential for a 
prince or a minister, but particularly so 
in an unsettled period ; a determined 
character is essential for a commander 
or any one wlio lias to exercise autho- 
rity ; a resolute character is essential for 
one who is engaged in dangerous enter- 
prises. Pericles was a man of a decided 
temper, which was well fitted to direct 
the affairs of government in a season 
of turbulence and disquietude : Titus 
Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
to he a man of a determined character 
when he put to death liis victorious soil 
for a breach of military discipline : 
Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, was a 
man of a resolute temper. 

Almost all the high-bred republican* of my tiino 
liu\ o, after a short space, become the most decided 
thorough-paced courtiers. Hwrice. 

A race determined, that to death contend; 

So fierce these Greeks their last retreats defend. 

' » I’oi-e. 

Most of the propositions we think, reason, dis- 
course. uay act upon, are such as ue cannot have 
undoubted knowledge of their truth: yet t-ome of 
them border so near upon certainty that we make 
no doubt at all about them ; but assent to them us 
iirmlv, and act according to that assent as resolutely, 
us if they were infallibly demonstrated. Lockk. 

DECIDED, DECISIVE. 

DECIDED marks that which is ac- 
tually decided: DECISIVE that which 
appertains to decision . Decided is em- 
ployed for persons or things ; decisive 
only for things. A person's aversion or 
attachment is decided; a sentence, a 
judgment, or a victory, is decisive. A 
mail of a decided character always 
adopts decisive measures. It is right 
to be decidedly averse to everything 
which is immoral : we should be cau- 
tious not to pronounce decisively on any 
point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion. In 
every popular commotion it is the duty 
of a good subject to take a decided part 
in favour of law and order: such is the 
nature of law, that if it were not deci- 
sive it would bo of no value. 

A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, were 
among the ruling principles of our forefathers in their 
most decided conduct. IIuhkje. 

The sentence of superior judges is final, decisive, 
ami irrevocable, Ulackstonk, 


DECISION, JUDGMENT, SENTENCE. 

DECISION signifies literally the act 
of deciding , or the thing decided upon 
( v . To decide ). JUDGMENT signi- 
fies the act of judging or determining 
in general (v. To decide). SEN- 
TENCE, in Latin sententia , signifies 
the opinion held or maintained. 

These terms, though very different in 
their original meaning, are now em- 
ployed so that the two latter are specie 
of the former : a final coiudusion of any 
business is comprehended in them alf; 
but decision conveys none of the colla- 
teral ideas which is expressed by judg- 
ment and sentence : a decision has im 
respect to the agent ; it may be said of 
one or many ; it may be the decision 0 f 
the court, of the nation, of the public, of 
a particular body of men, or of a private 
individual: hut a judgment is given in 
a public court, or among private indi- 
viduals : a sentence is passed in a court 
of law, or at the bar of the public. A 
decision specifies none of the circum- 
stances of tliu action : it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary decision; it run v 
be a decision according to one's caprice, 
or after mature deliberation : a judg- 
ment is always parsed either in a court 
of law, and consequently by virtue of 
authority, or it is passed by an indi- 
vidual by the authority of liis own judg- 
ment : a sentence is passed either by tin: 
authority of law, or at the discretion uf 
an individual or of the public. 

The decisions or the judge*, in the several ranrl* 
of justice, are the principal and most nulhoritathc 
evidence that can be given of the existence of sudi 
a custom us shall form a part of the common law. 

lir.ACKSTONE. 

It. is the greatest folly to seek the praise or appro- 
bation of any being besides the Supreme llcing: l«- 
cause no other being can make a right jutlijnirnt *«t 
US. AJ'liJMI.N'. 

Tin! guiUyvman has an honour for the judge viio 
with justice pronounces against him the scntc-cr »*«’ 
death itself. Smi.*. 

A decision is given, it is that wlii«li 
decides, and, by putting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a perscii to 
act. A judgment is formed, it respects 
the guilt or innocence, the moral ex- 
cellence or defects, of a person or thing ; 
it enables a person to think. A sen- 
tence is pronounced or passed, it respect* 
all matters generally, and determine 
what are the sentiments of those by 
whom it is pronounced. Some points 
are of so complicated a nature that no 
decision can be given upon them ; some 
are of so high a nature that they can be 
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denied only by tlio highest authority ; 
mc »u are forbiddt^i by the Christian re- 
ligion to be severe in their judgments 
upon one another; the works of an 
author must sometimes await the sen - 
It, ice of impartial posterity before their 
value can be duly appreciated. 

For pleasure and revenge 
If ive ears nie.ro deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Shaksveark. 

Do vou judge, from comparing tlie resent state 
tJ f tlie'vorld with your natural notions of (Sod, that 
there must needs be anoLlicr state in which justice 
shall take place? You reason right, and the Gospel 
oiudirms the judgment. Sherlock. 

• x iy i uuring himself to examine all filings, whether 
Uu*y l»e of cuiisoqucuci) or not, the critic never 
looks upon anything, but with a jdcsigu of passing 
sniUnCO upon it. Tati.kk. 

DISCLAIM, INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM, in Latin declaim , that 
is, da and clttmo , signiiies literally to 
cry aloud in a set form of words. IN- 
VEIGH, v. Abuse , invective . 

The sense in which these words agree 
is that of using the language of dis- 
pleasure against any person or thing; 
declaim is used generally, inveigh par- 
ticularly : public men and public mea- 
sures are subjects for the declnimer ; 
private individuals afford subjects for 
inveighing against : the former is under 
the influence of particular opinions or 
prejudices; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or displeasure : 
politicians declaim against the conduct 
of those iu power, or the state of the 
nation; they inveigh against indivi- 
duals who have offended them. A de- 
ed aimer is noisy : he is a man of words ; 
ho makes long and loud speeches : an 
inveigher is virulent and personal • he 
enters into private details, and often in- 
dulges his malignant feelings under an 
affected regard for morality. 

Tlio jjravu ami tliu m.*ny have equally thought 
theruswlus at liberty to conclude, either v ith decla- 
matory complaints, or satirical censures of female 

Johnson. 

Scarce yere the Hocks refresh'd with morning dew, 
n lien Damon, .stretch'd boifoalh ;ui oliVo shade. 
And wildly starting upward, thus inveigh'd 
against tliu conscious gods. • Dkyden. 


TO DECLARE, PUBLISH, PROCLAIM. 

declare, in Latin decTaro , com- 
pounded of de and claro to clear, signi- 
fies literally to make clear or show 
plainly to a person. PUBLISH, v. To 
annotate. PROCLAIM, in Latin 
prochmo, compounded of pro and clamo 9 
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signifies to cry before or in the ears of 
others. 

The idea of making known is com- 
mon to all those terms : this is simply 
the signification of declare , but the 
other two include accessory ideas. The 
word declare does not express any par- 
ticular mode or circumstance of making 
known, as is implied by the others : we 
may declare publicly or privately ; wo 
publish and proclaim only in a public 
manner: we may declare by word of 
mouth, or by writing; we publish or 
proclaim by any means that will render 
the thing most generally known. In 
declaring , the leading idea is that of 
speaking out that which passes in the 
mind ; in publishing , the leading idea 
is that of making public or common; 
in proclaiming , the leading idea is that 
of crying aloud: wo may, therefore, 
often declare by publishing and pro- 
claiming : a declaration is a personal 
act, it concerns tlie person declaring , or 
him to whom it is declared; its truth 
or falsehood depends upon the veracity 
of the speaker: a publication is of 
general interest ; the truth oc falsehood 
of it does not always rest Willi the 
publisher : a proclamation Is altogether 
a public act, in which np one s veracity 
is implicated. Facts and opinions are 
declared ; events and circumstances are 
published; the measures of government 
are proclaimed : it is lolly lor a man to 
declare anything to be true which he is 
‘not certain to be so, and wickedness in 
him to declare that to be true which he 
knows to be false : whoever publishes all 
lie hears will be in great danger of 
publishing many falsehoods ; whatever 
is proclaimed is supposed to bo of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve the notice 
of all who may hear or read. 

Thu Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare. 

The piicsL to rev ‘ruin e ami release tlie fair. Foejs. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
ns tin* Frewli call them, tlie Jiiscurs de bonne "ven- 
ture, who publish their bills iu every quarter of the 
town, have not turned our lotteries to their advan- 
tage. Addison 

Nine sacred heralds novr, proclaiming loud 
The mouarch’s will, suspend the list niiig crowd. 

Fopb. 

A declaration is always a personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri- 
vate matters ; a publication and a pro- 
clamation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest to make 
a wido communication. In cases of 
war or peace, princes are expected to 
declare themselves on one side ortho 
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other ; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the me- 
dium of the public papers ; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through the medium 
of tale-bearers ; proclaiming is not con- 
fined to political matters : whatever is 
made known after the manner of a pro- 
clamation is said to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is proclaimed , and where 
private matters which ought not to be 
known axe published to the world people 
are said to proclaim their own shame. 

Thero is one case in which it would ho madness 
not to give credit to the most deceitful of men, thut 
is when they make declarations of hostility against 
us. Bvhke. 

Soon, I believe, 

llis second marriage shall be published. 

Siiakspeake. 

Those who attempt by outrage and violence to de- 
prive men of any advautngo which they hold under 
the laws, mid to destroy the natural order of life, 
proclaim w ar against them. Burke. 

DECREE, EDICT, PROCLAMATION. 

DECREE, in French decret, Latin 
deer et us, from decerno to give judg- 
ment or pass sentence, signifies the 
sentence or resolution that is passed. 
EDICT, in Latin edict us, from edico 
to say out, signifies the thing spoken 
out or sent forth. PROCLAMATION, 
v. To declare. 

A decree is a more solemn and de- 
liberative act than an edict ; on the 
other hand an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree. A decree is the de- 
cision of one or many; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual : councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de- 
crees ; despotic rulers issue edicts. 
Decrees arc passed for the regulation 
of public aud private matters ; they are 
made known as occasion requires, but 
are not always public ; edicts and pro- 
clamations contain the commands ot the 
sovereign authority, and are directly ad- 
dressed by the prince to his people. 
An edict is peculiar to a despotic go- 
vernment; a proclamation is common 
to a monarchical and aristocratic form of 
government : the ukase in Russia is a 
species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; 
the king of England communicates to 
his subjects the determinations of him- 
self and his council by means of a pro- 
clamation , 

There is mo power in Venice 
Can ul ter a decree establish'd ; 

•Twill be recorded for a precedent, Shakspeatii. 


This statute or act of parliament is placed amunj 
the records of the kingdom, there needing no formal 
promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was 
necessary by the civil law with regard to the em- 
peror’s edicts. Black stone 

From the same original of the king’s being the 
fountain of justice, we may also deduce tlio preroga- 
tive of issuing proclamations , which is vested in the 
king alouc. Blackstoxk. 

The term decree is applied figura- 
tively ; the other terms are used for the 
most part in their proper sense only. 

ft.ro w r e condemn’d, by fate’s unjust decree, 

No more our houses and our homes to sec ? 

Dsyofn 

TO DEDICATE, DEVOTE, CONSE- 
CRATE, HALLOW. 

DEDICATE, in Latin dedicatus , 
participle from de and dico , signifies to 
set apart by a promise. DEVOTE, in 
Latin devotus , participle from clevoveo, 
signifies to vow for an express purpose. 
CONSECRATE, in Latin con seer at us, 
from consecro or con and sacro, signi- 
fies to make sacred by a special act, 
HALLOW, from holy , in German 
heilig , signifies to make holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of de- 
voting ; but less so than in that of con- 
secrating. To dedicate and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters ; to consecrate and 
hallow only in the spiritual sense : we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of some 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction of 
rank : we dedicate a house to the ser- 
vice of Clod ; or we devote our time to 
the benefit of our friends, or the relief 
of the poor : we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object ; but the former 
always implies a solemn sotting apart 
springing from a sense of duty ; the 
latter an entire application of one’s self 
from zeal and affection ; in this manner 
he who dedicates himself to God ab- 
stracts himself from every object which 
is not immediately connected with the 
service of God ; he who devotes him self 
to the ministry pursues it as the first 
object of his attention and regard. To 
consecrate is a species of formal dedi- • 
cation by virtue of a religious observ- 
ance ; it is applicable mostly to places 
and things connected with religious 
works : hallow is a species of informal 
consecration applied to the same ob- 
jects : the church is consecrated ; P aJ 
ticulav days are hallowed . 
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Warn'd jy lie seer, to lier offended name 
We rais’d and dedicated this wond’rous frame. 

Dryden. 

Gilbert West settled himself in a very pleasant 
house at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted him- 
bd f to piety. Johnson. 

The greatest conqueror in this holy nation did not 
oulv compose the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
r;ilfv set them to music himself ; after which his 
\\uiks, though they were consecrated to the laber- 
uuele, became the national entertainment. 

Addison. 

Without the walls a ruin'd temple stands, 

To Cores hallowed once. Dryden. 


TO DEDUCT, SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT, from the Latin deductus 
participle of deduce , and SUBTRACT 
from subtractum participle of subtraho , 
have both the sense of taking from, but 
the former is used in a general, and the 
latter in a technical sense. He who 
makes an estimate is obliged to deduct; 
he who makes a calculation is obliged 
to subtract . The tradesman deducts 
what has been paid from what remains 
duo; the accountant subtracts small 
sums from the gross amount. 

The popish clergy took to themselves the whole 
residue of the intestate's estate, alter the two thirds 
nf the wile ami children were deducted. 

Blackstonk. 

A codicil is a supplement to u will, being for its 
explanation or alteration, or to make some addition 
to or else some subtraction from tlie former dispo- 
sitions of the testator. Blackstone. 

DEDUCTION, ABATEMENT. 

Both these words imply a taking off 
from something, but the deduction is 
made at the discretion of the person 
deducting ; while the abatement is made 
for the convenience or at tlie desire of 
the person for whom it is made. A 
person may make a deduction in an 
account for various reasons, but he 
makes an abatement in a demand when 
it is objected to as excessive ; so an 
abatement may bo made in a calcula- 
tion when it is supposed to be higher 
than it ought to be. 

If I am correctly informed the rise in tlio last year 
(;n the produce of tho taxes), after every deduc- 
tlun that can be made, affords the most consoling and 
encouraging prospect. B l* rk e. 

Will come n day (hear this and quake, ye potent 
great ones) 

y° u yourselves shall stand before a J udgo 
w lie m n pair of scales will weigh your actions 
Without abatement of one grain. 

- Beaumont and Fletcher. 

deed, exploit, achievement, 

FEAT. 

DEED, from do , expresses the thing 
done. EXPLOIT, in French exploit , 


most probably changed from explica- 
tus, signifying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. ACHIEVEMENT, from 
achieve , French achever to finish, signi- 
fies what is accomplished or completed. 
FEAT, in French fait , Latin factum 
from facto, signifies the thing done. 

The three first words rise progres- 
sively on each other: deeds , compared 
with tlie others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex- 
ploit and achievement are used only for 
the extraordinary ; the latter in a* higher 
sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or bad, 
magnanimous or atrocious, and tho like, 
except in poetry, when the term be- 
comes elevated. 

Great Pollio! them for whom thy Home prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finish'd wars ; 

Is there in fate an hour reserv’d for me 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee? 

Dryden. 

Exploit and achievement do not 
necessarily require such epithets ; they 
are always taken in the proper sense for 
something great. Exploit , when com- 
pared with achievement , is a term used in 
plain prose ; it designates not so much 
what is great as what is real: achieve- 
ment is most adapted to poetry and 
romance ; an exploit is properly a single 
act, and refers to the efforts of the indi- 
vidual performing it; an achievement 
may involve many acts and circum- 
stances ; in the execution it refers us to 
the point gained, as also to the dilHculties 
of gaining it. An exploit marks only 
personal bravery in action ; an achieve- 
ment denotes elevation of character in 
every respect, grandeur of design, 
promptitude in execution, and valour 
in action. An exploit may be exe- 
cuted by tho design and at the will of 
another ; a common soldier or an army 
may perform exploits . An achieve- 
ment is designed and executed by the 
achiever : Hercules is distinguished for 
his achievements; and in the same 
manner we speak of the achievements of 
kuight-errants or of great commanders. 

High matter thou injoin’st mo. O prime of men ! 

Sad task and hard : for how shall I relate 

To human sense th’ invisible exploits 

Of warring spirits? Milton. 

Great spoils and trophies, gain’d by thee, they bear, 
Then let thy own achievements be thy share. 

Dryden. 

Feat approaches nearest to exploit 
in signification; the former marks skill, 
and the latter resolution. The feats of 
chivalry displayed in justs and tourna- 
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ments were in former times as much 
esteemed as warlike exploits . 

Much I have hoard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform d.^^^ 

Exploit and feat are often used in 
derision, to mark tlio absence of skill or 
bravery in the actions of individuals. 
The soldier who affects to bo foremost 
in situations where there is no danger 
cannot be move properly derided than 
by terming his action an exploit; lio 
who prides himself on the display of 
skill in the performance of a paltry 
trick may be laughed at for having per- 
formed a feat. Tlio same words may 
also be applied in an indifferent sense 
to familiar objects, as the exploits of a 
freebooter, or feats of horsemanship. 

After litis exploit, I walked gently to and fro on 
tlio bod to recover my breath and U*s>s of spirits. 

Swift. 

Even bis surliness was matter of mirth, and in his 
play lie preserved such an air of gravity, and per- 
formed his fruts with such a solemnity of manner, 
that in him too I had an agreeable companion. 

(JuwrEU. 

TO DEFACE, DISFIGURE, DEFORM. 

DEFACE, DISFIGURE, and DE- 
FORM, signify literally to spoil the 
face , figure , and form. Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform and 
disfigure. To deface is an act of de- 
struction ; it is the actual destruction of 
that which lias before existed: to dis- 
figure is either an act of destruction or 
an erroneous execution, which takes 
away the figure : to deform is altogether 
an imperfect execution, which renders 
the form what it should not he. A 
thing is defaced by design; it is dis- 
figured either by design or accident ; it 
is deformed either by an error or by the 
nature of the tiling. Persons only de- 
face ; persons or things disfigure; 
things arc most commonly deformed of 
themselves. That may he defaced , the 
face or external surface of which may 
he injured or destroyed; that may be 
disfigured or deformed , the figure or 
form* of which is imperfect or may he 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting or 
piece of writing is defaced which is torn 
or besmeared with dirt: a line building 
is disfigured by any want of symmetry 
in its parts : a building is deformed that 
is made contrary to all form. A statue 
may be defumi , disfigured , and de- 
formed : it is defaced when any violence 
is done to the face or any outward part 


of the body ; it is disfigured by the loss 
of a limb ; it is deformed if made con- 
trary to tlie perfect form ol* a person or 
thing to he represented. Inanimate 
objects are mostly defaced or disfigured, 
hut seldom deformed ; animate objects 
are either disfigured or deformed , hut 
seldomcr defaced. A person may dis- 
figure himself by liis dress ; he is de- 
formed by the hand of nature. 

Yet slu* had hoard an anoiont rumour fly 
(Long cited by the people ol* the sky), 

That limes to come should see llm Trojan race 
Her Carl huge min and her tow’is deface. Dkydkx. 

It is but too obvious that errors are com mi lied in 
this part of religion (devotion). These frequent h 
(liyiyurc its appearance before the world, and sull 
joct it to unjust reproach. u. 

A beauteous maid above; but magic art. 

With barking dogs, dc form'd her netlu r part. 

Dkyuen 

TO DEFEAT, FOIL, DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

DEFEAT, v. To heat, defeat. FOIL 
may probably come from fail and the 
Latin fa/lo to deceive, signifying to 
make to fail. FRUSTRATE, in Latin 
frustrates, from frustra, signifies tc 
make yam. DISAPPOINT, irom the 
privative dis and the verb appoint , sig- 
nifies literally to do away what has 
been appointed. 

Defeat and foil are both applied to 
matters of enterprise ; hut that m:>y he 
defeated which is only planned, audthui 
is foiled which is in the act of being 
executed. What is rejected is defeated: 
what is aimed at or purposed is frus- 
trated: wlmt is calculated on i* di.«,r- 
pointed. The best concerted scheir.ts 
may sometimes he easily defeated: 
where art is employed nguiusL sim- 
plicity the latter may he easily foiled'. 
when we aim at what is above our 
reach, we must be frustrated in our en- 
deavours: when our expectations arc 
extravagant, it seems to follow of course 
that they will be disappointed. Design 
or accident, may tend to defeat , dc«'gft 
only to foil, accident only to frustnuc a* 
disappoint. The superior force of the 
enemy, or a combination of untoward 
events which are above the control o* 
the commander, will serve to defeat tbo 
best-concerted plans of the best go- 
nerals : men of upright minds can sel- 
dom foil the deep-laid schemes m 
knaves: when we see that the per- 
versity of men is liable to frustrate tlm 
kind intentions ol‘ others in their l>o 
half, it is wiser to leave them to theii 
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lMly : the cross accidents of human life 
iwe a fruitful source of disappointment 
to those who suffer themselves to be 
Ll (footed by them. 

The very purposes of wantonness are defeated by 
a LMiriage'w uicli has so much boldness. Steele. 

Tlx* devil haunts those most where he hath greatest 
h.iprs of success; and is too eager and intent upon 
Uii-chief to employ his time and temptations where 
lie hath been so often foiled. Tillotson. 

f,i‘t all the Tuscans, all tli* Arcadians join, 
is or tliese nor those shall frustrate my design. 

Drydfn. 

It. seems rational to hope that minds qualified for 
.-nMt attainments should first endeavour their own 

no lit. But this expectation, however plausible, 
1 1 ;i, ijecn very livqueutly disappointed. Johnson. 


DEFECTION, REVOLT. 

DEFECTION, from the Latin de- 
/, yio, signifies the act of falling off, or 
becoming deficient towards some object. 
UK VOLT, compounded of re and volt, 
hi French volliger t.o bound, and the 
Latin vo/o to lly, signifies a bounding 
n:ink from an object to which one has 
been attached. 

Dejection is a general, revolt a spe- 
cific term, that is, it denotes a species of 
defection. Defection is applicable to 
:mv person or thing to which we are 
bound by any obligation ; revolt is ap- 
plicable only to the government to 
u hi< h one is bound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause 
that is held sacred: a revolt is only 
gainst a monarch, or the supreme au- 
thority. 

When attacked in Skipton castle by Aske and his 
I'ellnw rebels, amidst a general defection of the de- 
pendents of his family, lie bravely defended it iiuainst 
tliun all. Whitaker. 

Some of the members of the old council of state, 
together with the old speaker l.enthal, by advice 
together, finding the revolt of the soldiers from Fleet- 
wnu«i. gave out orders for the forces to rendezvous in 
Lincoln’ s-iun-fields. Wii itklockk 

Defection does not designate the mode 
of the action ; it may be quietly made 
or otherwise : a revolt is an act of vio- 
lence, and always attended with violence, 
i lie dejection may he the act of one ; a 
revolt is properly the act of many. A 
general may ho guilty of a dejection 
who loaves the party to which he has 
hitherto adhered; a nation or a com- 
munity may commit an act of revolt by 
shaking oft’ the authority under which 
they have lived. A dejection, being 
mostly the act of an individual, or one 
part of a community agaiust the whole, 
is mostly a culpable act ; but a revolt 
may be a justifiable measure, when one 


nation revolts against another, under 
whoso power it has been brought by 
force of arms : the Roman people were 
guilty of a defection when they left the 
senate and retired to mount Avcntine : 
the Germans frequently attempted to 
recover their liberty by revolting against 
the Romans. 

At the time of tho general defection from Nero, 
Virginias Rufus was at the head of a very powerful 
army in Germany, which had pressed him to accept 
the title of emperor, but lie constantly refused it. 

Mklmotu. 

No sooner was Philip dead than the Grecians re- 
volted, and endeavoured to free themselves from the 
Macedonian yoke. Potter. 

DEFECTIVE, DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE expresses the quality 
or property of having a defect (v. Ble- 
mish) : DEFICIENT is employed with 
regard to the thing itself that is want- 
ing. A book may be defective , in con- 
sequence of some leaves being deficient. 
A deficiency is therefore often what 
constitutes a defect . Many things how- 
ever may he defective without having 
any deficiency , and vice versa. What- 
ever is mis-shapen, and fails either in 
beauty or utility, is defective ; that 
which is wanted to make a thing com- 
plete is deficient. It is a defect in the 
eye when it is so constructed that things 
are not seen at their proper distances ; 
there is a deficiency in a tradesman’s 
accounts when one side falls short of 
the other. That which is defective is 
most likely to be permanent ; but a 
deficiency may be only occasional and 
easily rectified. 

Providence, for tlio most part, sets us upon a level ; 
if it renders ns perfect in one accomplishment, it 
generally leaves us dtfedive in another. Addison. 

If there be a dvjicicncj/ in the speaker, them will 
not be sufficient attention and regard paid to the 
thing spoken. Swift. 

TO DEFEND, PROTECT, VINDICATE. 

DEFEND, v. Apology. PROTECT, 
in Latin protectum , participle of pro - 
tego, compounded of pro and tego, 
signifies to put any thing before a person 
as a covering. VINDICATE, v. To 
assert. 

Defend is a general term ; it defines 
nothing with regard to the degree and 
manner of the action : protect is a par- 
ticular and positive term, expressing an 
action of somo considerable importance. 
Persons may defend others without dis- 
tinction of rank or station: none but 
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superiors or persons having power can 
protect others. Defence is an occasional 
action ; protection is a permanent action. 
A person may be defended in any par- 
ticular case of actual danger or difliculty ; 
he is protected from what may happen 
as well as what does happen. Defence 
respects the evil that threatens; pro- 
tection involves the supply of necessities 
and the avoiding comforts. 

A muster may justify an assault in defence of his 
servant, and a servant in defence 4)1' his master. 

BbACKSTONE. 

They who protected the weakness of our infancy 
are entitled to our protection in lhcir old age. 

Bl.ACKt.TONE. 

Defence requires some active exertion 
either of body or mind ; protection may 
consist only of the extension of power 
in behalf of any particular individual. 
A defence is successful or unsuccessful ; 
a protection weak or strong. A soldier 
defends his country ; a counsellor de- 
fends his client : a prince protects his 
subjects. 

Savage fun his trial for the murder of Sinclair) did 
not deny the fact, hut endeavoured to justify it by 
the necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of his 
own life if he had lost the opportunity of giving the 
thrust. Johnson. 

First give thy fuitli and plight, a prince’s woid. 

Of sure protection by thy power and sword; 

For I must speak what wisdom would conceal. 

And truth invidious to the great reveal. Poi>k. 

In a figurative and extended sense, 
things may either defend or protect 
with a similar distinction • a coat de- 
fends us from the inclemencies of the 
weather; houses are a protection not 
only against the changes of the seasons, 
hut also against the violence of men. 

How* shall the vine with tender leaves defend 
Iler teeming clusters when the rains descend ? 

Duydk.v. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket sonic: 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring. Thomson. 

To vindicate is a species of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acts of importance are defended: those 
of trilling import are commonly vindi- 
cated. Cicero defended Milo against 
the charge of murder, in which he was 
implicated by the death of Clodius ; a 
child or a servant vindicates himself 
when any blame is attached to him. 
Defence is employed cither in matters 
of opinion or conduct ; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are too absurd to be openly defended ; 
he who vindicates the conduct of ano- 
*thei should be fully satisfied of the 


innocence of the person whom he de. 
„ fends . 

While we can easily defend our character, we nr, 
no more disturbed at an accusation, than we ar, 
ul armed by an enemy whom we are sure to conquer 

ohmson 

In this poem (the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot), Pop, 
seems to reckon with the public. He vindicate 
himself from censures, and. with dignity rather thai 
arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness an, 
respect. Johnson 


DEFENDANT, DEFENDER . 

The DEFENDANT defends him. 
self (v. To defend) : the DEFENDED 
defends another. We arc defendant . 
when any charge is brought against iu 
which we wish to refute: we are dc 
fenders when wc undertake to rebut 01 
refute the charge brought against aiq 
person or thing. 

Of what consequence could it he to the cuusi 
whether the counsellor did or did not know the dr 
fen taut? S mullet 

The abbot of Paisley was a warm partisan o 
France, and a zealous defender of the establish,', 
religion. Rohektson 


DEFENDER, ADVOCATE, PLEADER 

A DEFENDER exerts himself ii 
favour of one that wants support : ai 
ADVOCATE, from the Latin advoct 
to call or speak for, signifies one who i: 
called to speak iu favour of another; Ik 
exerts himself in favour of any causi 
that offers: a PL FADER, from plet. 
or excuse , signifies him who. pleads ii 
behalf of one who is accused or in dis- 
tress. A defender attempts to keep of! 
a threatened injury by rebutting tin 
attack of another: an advocate states 
that which is to the advantage of the 
person or thing advocated: a pleadm 
throws in pleas and extenuations ; lu 
blends entreaty with argument. Op- 
pressed or accused persons and disputed 
opinions require defenders ; that whiel. 
falls in with the humours of men wii 
always have advocates; the unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders . 

But tlio time was now como when War bur ton w.u 
1 o change his opinion, and Pope was to iind a de 
fender in him who had contributed so much to tin 
exaltation of his rival. Johnson 

It is said that some endeavours were used to m 
cense the Queen against Savage, but lie found adco 
cates to obviate at least part of their effect. 

Johnson 

lie thought ho was bound to justify the court ij 
all debates iu the House of Lords, which he did van 
the vehemence of a pleader rather than with tw 
solemnity of a senator. Bvbns* 

The term pleader is used sometime! 
like that of defender in the general sense 
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Valeria and Volumnia, the mother and 
w ifu of Coriolanus, were powerful and 
successful pleaders in behalf of the 
Homan republic. 

So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dry den. 

DEFENSIBLE* DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE is employed for the 
thing that is to be defended; DEFEN- 
SIVE for the thing that defends . 
An opinion or a line of conduct is 
defensible ; a weapon or a military ope- 
ration is defensive. The defensible is 
opposed to the indefensible ; and the 
defensive to the offensive . It is* the 
height of folly to attempt to defend that 
which is indefensible ; it is sometimes 
prudent to act on the defensive , when 
we are not in a condition to commence 
the offensive. 

Impressing is only defensible from public neces- 
sity, to which all private considerations must give 
way. liliACKSTONK. 

\ king, circumstanced as the present (king of 
France), has no generous interest that cau excite 
him to action. At best his conduct will be passive 
ami defensive. Buhke. 

DEFINITE, POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE, in Latin definitum , par- 
ticiple of dejinio, compounded of de and 
finis, signifies that which is bounded by 
u line or limit. POSITIVE, in Latin 
positions from pono to place, signifies 
that which is placed or fixed. 

Definite signifies that which is defined 
ob has the limits drawn or marked out; 
7 miiive that which is placed or fixed ill 
a particular manner: definite is said of 
things as they present themselves or 
are presented to the mind, as a definite 
idea, a definite proposal; positive is 
■said of a person’s temper of mind ; a 
person is positive as to his opinions, or 
an assurance is positive which serves 
to make owe positive. In respect to a 
man’s self, his views ought to be definite 
to prevent him from being misled, but 
lie ought not to be positive in matters 
that admit of doubt. In respect to 
others, the more definite the instructions 
which arc given, the less danger there 
is of mistake ; the more positive the in- 
formation communicated, tho greater 
the reliance which is placed upon it. 

Wc are not able to judge of the degree of convic- 

whush .operated at uny particular time upon our 

thoughts, but as it is recorded by some certaiu 
aod dqfimte effect. JOHNSON. 

The Earl Rivers being now in his own opinion on 


his death bed, thought it his duty to provide for Sa- 
vage among his other natural children, and therefore 
demanded a positive account of him. Johnson. 

DEFINITION, EXPLANATION. 

A DEFINITION is properly a spe- 
cies of EXPLANATION. The former 
is used scientifically, the latter on ordi- 
nary occasions ; tlio former is confined 
to words, the latter is employed for 
words or things. A definition is correct 
or precise; an explanation is general 
or ample. The definition of a word 
defines or limits the extent of its signi- 
fication ; it is the rule for the scholar in 
the use of any word : the explanation 
of a word may include both definition 
and illustration : the former admits of 
no more words than will include the 
leading features in the meaning of any 
term ; the latter admits of an unlimited 
scope for diffuseness on the part of the 
explainer. 

As to politeness, many have attempted definitions 
of it; I believe it is best to be known by description, 
definition not being able to comprise it. 

Loud Chatham. 

If you are forced to desire further infoimatiou or 
explanation upon a point, do it with proper apologies 
fur the trouble you give. Lord Chatham, 

DEITY, DIVINITY. 

DEITY, from deus a god, signifies a 
divine person. DIVINITY, from di- 
vinus , signifies the divine essence or 
power ; the deities of ilie heathens had 
little of divinity in them ; the divinity 
of our Saviour is a fundamental article 
in the Christian faith. 

The first original of the drama was religious wor- 
ship, consisting only of a chorus, which w'as nothing 
else but a hymn to a deity. Addison. 

Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us. Addison. 

DEJECTION, DEPRESSION, MELAN- 
CHOLY. 

DEJECTION, from dejicio to cast 
down, and DEPRESSION, from de- 
primo to press or sink down, have both 
regard to the state of the animal spirits. 
MELANCHOLY, from the Greek 
fit\ayxo\ia black bile, regards the state 
of the humours in general, or of the 
particular humour called the bile. 

Dejection and depression are occa- 
sional, and depend on outward circum- 
stances ; melancholy is permanent, and 
lies in the constitution. Depressions 
but a degree of dejection: slight cir- 
cumstances may occasion a depression , 
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distressing events occasion a dejection : 
the death of a near and dear relative 
may be expected to produce dejection 
ill persons of the greatest equanimity; 
lively tempers are most liable to depres- 
sions; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can 
possibly correct. 

So bursting frequent from AtruW breast, 

Sighs following dghs his inward tVars contest ; 

Now o'er the field* dejected he surveys 

From thousand Trojan tires the mountain blaze. 

l\>rK. 

I will only desire you to allow me that Hector was 
in an absolute certainly of death, and depressed over 
and above with the conscience of being in an ill 
cause. Pope. 

I have read somewhere in the history of ancient 
(J recce, that the women of the country were seized 
with an miaccouutable melancholy, which disposed 
several of them to make away with themselves. 

A POISON*. 

TO DELAY, DEE EH, POSTPONE, 

PROCRASTINATE., PROLONG, PRO- 
TRACT, RETARD. 

’DELAY, compounded of de and lay, 
signifies to lay or keep back. DEFER, 
compounded of de and ./<?/■, in Latin fero, 
signifies to put oil*. POSTPONE, 
compounded of post and pone , from the 
Latin pono to place, signifies to place 
behind or after. PROCRASTINATE, 
from pro for and eras to-morrow, signi- 
fies to take to-morrow instead of to-day. 
PROLONG signifies to lengthen out 
the time, and PROTRACT to draw 
out the time. RETARD, from re in- 
tensive and tardum slow, to make a 
thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to commence 
action ; to defer and postpone are to fix 
its commencement at a more distant 
period : we may delay a thing for daj s, 
hours, and minutes ; wo defer or )<o.st- 
porte it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from the fanlt of the person 
delaying; they are seldom reasonable 
or advantageous : deferring and post- 
poning are discretionary acts, v.hieh 
arc justified by the circumstances; in- 
dolent people are most prone to delay ; 
when a plan is not maturely digested, 
it is prudent to defer its execution until 
every thing is in an entire state of pre- 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable 
delay arising solely from the fault of 
the procrastinator : it is ilie part of a 
dilatory man to procrastinate that which 
it is both his interest and duty to per- 
form 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 

Kuows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides liis infamous delay. Yovxo 

Never defer that till tn-morrow which you ran dr 
to-day. JlvnoKi.i',, 

When I postponed to another summer my journey 
to England, could I apprehend that 1 never sitdulii 
sen her again? Ginno.v. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. Young. 

Wo delay the execution of a thing; 
\vc prolong or protract the continuation 
of a thing ; we retard the termination 
of a thing : wo may delay answering a 
letter, prolong a contest, protract a law- 
suit, and retard a publication. 

From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to di-cem: 

Unhappy he who does this work adjourn. 

And to to-morrow would (lie search delay ; 

llis lazy morrow will he like to-day. Hkyih x. 

Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate. 

Hut Jove and destiny prolonged his dale. Pon-. 

To this Euryalus: “You plead in vain. 

And but protract the cause you can not gain.” 

Vixen, 

I see the layers then 

Of mingled moulds of more retentive earths. 

That, while the stealing moist me they transmit. 
lie lard its motion and forbid its waste. Thomson' 


TO DELEGATE, DEPUTE — DELEGATE 
DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE, in Latin delegatus. 
from dele go, signifies to send on a mis 
sion ; DEPUTE, from deputo to assum 
a business to. To delegate is applied 
to the power or ollice which is giuai : 
depute to the person employ ed. PurunK 
delegate their office to the instructor; 
persons are deputed to act for others. . 

Hut this. 

And all the much transported muse can sing. 

Are to tliy bi autv, dignity, and u~e. 

Coequal far, gr»*«it drltyntul souiee 
Of light, amt life, and giuce, and joy below. 

Thommiv. 

The assembling of persons deputed from peojili* at 
great distances i-. a trouble to them that are -eut ;ii. ' 
a charge to them that send. Tkmi’1- . 

As nouns, delegate and deputy fifu 
applied only to persons. The dclegufd 
is the person commissioned, who is hound 
to act according to Lis commission ; th» 
deputy is the person deputed , who ads 
in the place of another, hut may ad 
according to his own discretion or other* 
wise as circumstances require. A dele- 
gate is mostly chosen in public matters 
and on particular occasions : as delegut 1 '* 
scut from a besieged town to the cainp 
of the besiegers ; deputies are those who 
are deputed to act officially and regu- 
larly for others ; as deputies sent b- 
any public assembly. 
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j , t chosen delegates this hour be sent, 

'dy self will name them, to Pelides' tent. Pope. 

I^ery member (of parliament), though chosen by 
f particular district, when elected and returned 
°. lV , s fur the whole realm; and therefore he is not 
Laud, like a deputy in the United Provinces, to con- 
'll with his constituents on any particular point. 

Blackstone, 

delightful, charming. 

DELIGHTFUL is applied either to 
material or spiritual objects ; CHARM- 
ED mostly to objects of sense. 'When 
they both denote the pleasure of the 
sense, delightful is not so strong an ex- 
pression as charming: a prospect may 
l, 0 delightful or charming ; but the 
latter rises to a degree that carries the 
Menses away captive. Of music we 
should rather say that it was charming 
than delightful , as it acts on the senses 
in so powerful a manner : bn the other 
hand we should with more propriety 
speak of a delightful employment to 
relieve distress, or a delightful spectacle 
lo see a family living together in love 
and harmony. 

Though there arc several of those wild scenes that 
aro niouj delightful than any artificial .'hows, vet we 
fusil the work’s of nature still mots pleasant the more 
they u^emhlc those of art. Anmsosr. 

Nothing can Vie more magnificent than the figure 
.lupiter m ike, in the first Iliad, nor more charming 
ili'iii that of Venus in the first yEmud. Addison. 

TO DELINEATE, SKETCH. 

DELINEATE, in Latin delineatus 
participle of dclineo , signifies literally 
to draw the lines which include the con- 
tents. SKETCH is in Italian schizzo , 
French rsquisse, German skizze, which 
connected wit h the words shoot and 
squirt; schizzarc is iu Italian to squirt. 

both these terms are properly om- 
plouid iu the art of drawing, and figu- 
ntivcly applied to moral subjects to 
cypress a specie., of descriptions : a de- 
li /feat ton expresses something more 
than a sketch; the former conveying 
not merely the general outlines or more 
prominent features, but also as. much 
°1 the details as would serve to form a 
whole ; the latter, however, seldom eon- 
lidns more than some broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea of the subject 
hi conveyed. A delineation therefore 
hi ay bo characterised as accurate, and 
sketch as hasty or imperfect : an at- 
tentive observer who has passed some 
)bars in a country may be enabled to 
give an accurate delineation of the laws, 
customs, manners, and character of its 


inhabitants; a traveller who merely 
passes through can give only a hasty 
sketch from what passes before liis eyes. 

When the Spaniards first anivad iu America, ex- 
presses were sent to the emperor of Mexico in paint, 
and the news of liis country delineated l>y the 
strokes of a pencil. Addison 

SktSch out a rough draught of my country, that I 
may bo ableto judge whether a return to it be really 
eligible. m Attkiihuky. 

TO DELIVER, RESCUE, SAVE. 

DELIVER, in French dclivrer, from 
the Latin da and libero , signifies to 
make free. RESCUE, in old French 
rescous , comes from rescouvrir to re- 
cover. SAVE signifies literally to make 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping from 
any evil is common to these terms ; but 
to deliver and rescue signify most pro- 
perly to take, and save to keep from 
evil. To deliver is a general term, not 
defining cither the mode or object of 
the action. One may be delivered from 
any evil, whether great or small, and in 
any manner: to rescue is to deliver 
from a great impending danger or im- 
mediate evil ; as to rescue from the 
hands of robbers, or from the jaws of a 
wild beast. 

Welcome, then.” cried I, “ my child, and thou 
her gallant deliverer, u thousand welcomes. And 
now, Mr. Burchill, a* you have delivered my girl, if 
jou tlnuk her u recompense slie is youis.” 

Goldsmith. 

My household gods, companions or iny woes, 

\\ ith pious care l rescued from our foes. Duydkn. 

One is delivered mostly by some 
active effort; but we may be saved 
either by active or passive means. A 
person is delivered from the hands of 
an enemy by force or stratagem : he 
saves his life by living. 

Iu our greatest feats and troubles we may ease our 
heaits by reposing ourselves upon God, iu confidence 
of his support and delivtnnice. Tii.lotsuN. 

Now shameful flight alone can save the host, 

t> ir blood, our treasure, and our glory lost. Poi*e. 

DELI V 1C R A N CK , D K LIVERY, 

Ark drawn from the same verb (v. To 
deliver ), to express its different senses 
of taking from or giving to : the former 
denotes the taking something from 
one’s self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
DELIVERANCE from that which is 
hurtful or painful is to a certain extent 
justifiable: the careful DELIVERY of 
property into the hands of the owner 
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will be the first object of concern with 
a faithful agent. 

Whatever befalls your life shall be my wire, 

One death, or one deliverance , we will share. 

Dryden. 

With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of a turf 
was a necessary solemnity to establish the convey- 
ance of lands. * BlackrTone. 

TO DEMAND? REQUIRE. 

DEMAND, v . To ask. REQUIRE, 
in Latin requiro , compounded of re and 
quaro , signifies to seek for or to seek to 
get back. 

We demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given; we require that 
which we wish and expect to have done. 
A demand is more positive than a re- 
quisition ; the former properly admits 
of no question ; the latter is liable to be 
both questioned and refused: the ere* 
ditor makes a demand on the debtor 
the master requires a certain portion oi 
duty from his servant : it is unjust to 
demand oi a person what he has no right 
to give; it is unreasonable to require 
□f him what it is not in his power to 
do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words ; it is required by im- 
plication : a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted ; he 
requires respectful deportment from 
those who are subordinate to him. 

Hear, all ve Trojans! all ye Grecian bands, 

What Pads, author of the war, demands. Tor 

Now, by my sov’rcign and his fate I swear. 
Henowii'd for faith in peace, and force in war, 

Oft our ulliancv oilier lands desir'd. 

And what we seek of you, of us requir'd. Dhypen. 

In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved : things of urgency 
and moment demand immediate atten- 
tion ; difficult matters require a steady 
attention. 

Surely the retrospect of life and the extirpation of 
i lists and appetites deeply rooted and widely spread 
may be allowed to demand some secession from bu- 
siness and folly. Johnson. 

Oh then how blind to all that truth requires. 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Goldsmith. 

TO* DEMOLISH, RAZE, DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The throwing down what has been 
built up is the common idea included in 
all these terms. DEMOLISH, from 
the Latin demolior , and moles a mass or 
structure, signifies to decompound what 
has been fabricated into a mass. RAZE, 
like erase (r. To blot out), signifies the 


making smooth or even with the ground 
DISMANTLE, in French dimantekr , 
signifies to deprive a thing of its mantle 
or guard. DESTROY, from the Latin 
destruo , compounded of the privative d e 
and struo to build, signifies properly to 
pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts ; it is mostly ail 
unlicensed act of caprice ; it is razed by 
way of punishment, as a mark of pub- 
lie vengeance ; a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to 
render it defenceless ; places are de- 
stroyed by Various means and from 
various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. Individuals may demolish ; 
public authority causes an edifice to bo 
razed with the ground ; a general orders 
towers to be dismantled and fortifica- 
tions to be destroyed. 

From the demolish'd tow'rs tin* Trojans throw 
Huge heaps of stones, that fulling crush the foe. 

I>KYl)tN. 

Gicat Diomede has compass'd round with walls 
The city which Argyripa he calls. 

From his own Argus nam'd ; we tuucliM with joy 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. DuvDfc.v, 

O’er the drear spot sec desolation spread. 

And the dismantled walls in ruins lie. Moukk. 

We, for myself I speak, and all the name 
Of Grecians, who to Troys de strut tion came, 

Not one but suffered and too dearly bought 
The prize of honor which in arms he sought.. 

Uryden. 


TO DEMUR, HESITATE, PAUSE. 

DEMUR, in French demeurer , Latin 
demorari, signifies to keep back. HE- 
SITATE, in Latin hcesitatum , par- 
ticiple of hccsito , a frequentative from 
hatreo, signifies to stick or remain 
a long time back. PAUSE, in Latin 
pa us a, from tho Greek rcavio to cease, 
signifies to make a stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to 
these terms, to which signification is 
added some distinct collateral idea lor 
each: we demur from doubt or diffi- 
culty ; we hesitate from an undecided 
state of mind ; we pause from circum- 
stances. Demurring is a matter ot 
prudence, it is always grounded on some 
reason ; hesitating is rather a matter oi 
feeling, and is ofterier faulty than other- 
wise ; when a proposition appears to 
unjust, v/e demur in supporting it» 
the ground of its injustice ; when 
request of a dubious nature is mad® 
us, we hesitate in complying with i 
prudent people are most apt to 
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mur } but people of a wavering temper 
a re apt to hesitate : demurring may be 

often unnecessary, but it is seldom in- 
iurious; hesitating is mostly injurious 
ihen it is not necessary. Demurring 
am l hesitating are both employed as 
acts of tlie mind ; pausing is an external 
action : we demur and hesitate in deter- 
mining ; we pause in speaking or doing 

anything. 

In order to banish an evil out of the world that 
not only produce great uiiensineas to private 
‘sons, imt has also a very bad influence on the 
»ntilic I shall endeavour to show tho folly of dc- 
L «rri»i. . ' A™" 101 '- 


I want no solicitations for me to comply where it 
would be ungenerous for mo to refuse; for can I 
hesitate a moment to take upon myself the protection 
0 ra daughter of Correilius? 

Melmotii s Letters of Puny. 


Think, O think. 

And ere thou plunge into tho vast abyss, 

htute on the verge awhile, look do\vn and sec 

Thy future mansion. Port* vs. 


demur, doubt, hesitation, 

OBJECTION. 

DEMUR, v. To demur, DOUBT, 
in Latin dubito , from duo and ito 9 or eo 
to go, signifies to go two ways. HE- 
SITATION, v. To demur. OBJEC- 
TION, from objicio or ob and jacio to 
throw in the way, signifies what is 
thrown in the way so as to stop our 
progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of de- 
liberation ; doubt in regard to matters 
of fact; hesitation in matters of ordi- 
nary conduct ; and objections in matters 
of common consideration. Artabancs 
made many demurs to the proposed in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 

Certainly the highest and greatest concerns of a 
'oinporal life are infinitely less valuable than those 
of an eternal, and consequently ought, without any 
demur at all, to be sacrificed to them, whenever they 
come in competition with thorn. South. 

Doubts have been suggested respect- 
ing the veracity of Herodotus as ail his- 
torian. 


. . Our doubts are traitor.*. 

Ana make us lose, by fearing to attempt. 

the good we oft might win. Siiakspkakk. 

It is not proper to ask that which 
cannot be granted without hesitation; 
a nd it is not the part of an amiable dis- 
position to make an hesitation in com- 
plying with a reasonable request. 

of rnv< * n B R makes him curre the Grecians, 
u_ , , 8PVBM th book, when they hesitate to accept 
Hector’s challenge. l*oA. 

Ihore arc but few things which we 


either attempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable’to some kind of 
an objection. 

When that lord perplexed their councils and do 
sigus with inconvenient objections in law, the autho- 
rity of the Lord Manchester was still called upon. 

Clarendon. 

A demur stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques- 
tion. 

But with rejoinder* and replies. 

Long bills, and answers stuff d with lies. 

Demur, imparlance, and essoign. 

The parties no’er could issue join. Swift. 

A doubt interrupts the progress of 
the mind in coming to a state of satis- 
faction and certainty. 

This sceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
reasoning on every subject vain and frivolous, even 
that sceptical reasoning itself wliich has persuaded 
us to entertain a doubt concerning Uie agreement of 
our perceptions. UvajiK. 

They are both applied to abstract 
questions, or such as are of general inte- 
rest. Hesitation and objection are 
more individual and private in their 
nature. Hesitation lies mostly in the 
state of the will ; objection is rather the 
offspring of the understanding. An 
hesitation interferes with the action ; an 
objection affects tho measure or the 
mode of action. 

1 f every man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it, it might be granted, 1 think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would he a blessing. Johnson. 

Lloyd was always raising objections and removing 
them. Johnson. 


TO DENOTE, SIGNIFY. 

DENOTE, in Latin denoto or noto, 
from notum , participle of nosco , signi- 
fies to cause to know. SIGNIFY, 
from the Latin signum a sign, and /'to 
to become, is to become or be made a 
sign, or guide for the understanding. 

Denote is employed with regard to 
things and their characters; signify 
with regard to the thoughts or move- 
ments. A letter or character may bo 
made to denote any number, as words 
are made to signify the intentions and 
wishes of the person. Among the 
ancient Egyptians hieroglyphics were 
very much employed to denote certain 
moral qualities ; in many cases looks or 
actions will signify moro than words. 
Devices and emblems of different de- 
scriptions drawn cither from fabulous 
history or the natural'worlil are like- 
wise now employed to denote particular 
circumstances or qualities the cornu- 
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cdpia denotes ‘plenty ; the bee-hive de- 
notes industry ; the dove denotes meek- 
ness, and the lamb gentleness : he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his. 
\vishes otherwise than by nods or sighs 
must expect to be frequently mis- 
understood. . 

'Another may do the same thing, nndyrt tlic action 
tv;tnt that air and beauty which distinguish it from 
* other*, likfc that inimitable sunshine Titian is said 
to have (infused over his landscapes, \vliieh denotes 
then* liis. Si-ectatok. 

Simple abstract words are used io signify some olio 
simple idea, without much adverting to Olliers which 
may chance to attend it. * Hurke. 

/ TO DENY, REFUSE. 

DENY," in Latin dene go. Or nego, 
that is neox ngn dnd'ago, signifies to 
say no to a thing ; or ne and ego, i. e . 
not I, in the same sense. REFUSE, 
in Latin refusus, from re and fundo to 
pour or cast, signifies to throw off or 
front one. 

To deny respects matters of fact or 
knowledge ; to refuse matters of wish or 
request. We deny what immediately 
relates to ourselves: we refuse what 
relates to another. Wc deny as to the 
past; we refuse as to the future: wo 
deny our participation in that which 
has been ; we refuse our participation 
in that which may be: to deny must 
always be expressly verbal; a refusal 
may .sometimes be signified by actions 
or looks as well as words. A denial 
affects our veracity; a refusal affects 
our good nature. 

Yon charge mu 

That 1 have blown this coal; I do deny it. 

SilAifein are. 

O siro of gods ami men l thy suppliant lwar; 

Refuse or grant; fur what has Jove to fear ? Pope. 

To deny is sometimes applied to mat- 
ters of gratification, and in that sense 
may lie used indifferently for refuse, 
particularly in poetry. 

Jove to liis Thetis nothing could dint/. 

Nor was the* signal vain that Jr.iok the sky. lVm:. 

But to deny signifies in this case 
simply to withhold ; and refuse signi- 
fies to cast off from one, wjiich is a 
more positive act: to deny one’s self a 
pleasure is simply to abstain from it ; 
but to refuse one’s food is to cast it from 
one with a positive indisposition. What 
is denied may be denied by circum-, 
stances, or by Providence ; and it may 
be denied to one, many* or all ; but what 
is refused is refused by and to par- 
ticular ipdividuals. 


DB^LOllE. 
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Inquire you hqv those pow’rs wc shall attain ? 

’Tis nut for qp* to know • our search is vain : 

Can any drib remember or relato 
IIo\v hn. existed in tlie oinbrxu stale? 

That light’s denied to him w Inch others see,‘ 
lie knot's perhaps you’ll say— and so do wc. 

Jknyh, 

I ntterty abhor, yea, fioin my soul 

lief uss you foi- my judge. Shakupkaju 

DEPEND ANCE, RELIANCE. 

DE PEN DANCE, from depend or </. 
and pend, in Latin pendo to hang from, 
signifies literally to restone’s weight In 
hanging from that which is 1 k: 1<! 
RELY, compounded of re and ly or lie, 
signifies likewise to rest one’s weight i n 
lying or hanging back from the objcc’i 
held. 

Dependunne is the’ general term: re- 
liance is a species of dependant's ' w o de- 
pend either oil persons or things: \\u 
rely on persons only : dependence serves 
for that which is immodiale or remote; 
reliance serves lor the future only. We 
depend upon a per?.on lor that which v.c 
are obliged to receive or led toexjMt 
from him : we rely upon a person ihr 
that which he has given us reason in 
expect from him. Uependunec is ;;u 
outward condition or the state til* ex- 
ternal circumstances ; reliance is a 
of the feelings with regard to other:.. 
We depend upon God for all that we 
have or shall have ; we rely upon iliv 
word of man for that which lie bus |hm- 
mised to perform. We may depend 
upon a person's coming from u vatic; } 
of causes ; but we rely upon it on!} m 
reference to his avowed intention. 

A man who tu»«*s his bes-t endeavours to live 
cording t»> tlu* dictate:. of vhtuu ami iu>ht re.i-i.ii *n' 
two p. lpftual sources of ch.'crluhief.s, m l:i«- «•"»- 
sidcrutioit of his own nature, and of that IJciiiu Mi 
whom lie ha» a itn/iCiulaud . # An:)in».'' 

The tender twij* shoot:? unward to the skies, 

Aud on tiie faith of the new sun relics, Jhtvei 

V* TO DEPLORE, LAMENT^ 

DEPLORE, in Latin dr } ,hr<>, M 
is de. and ploro , or plan go, to give 
of distress with the face or mouUi* 
LAMENT, v. To bewail . 

Deplore is a much stronger cxj'ie^ 
sioti than lament ; the firmer calls i«rjj 
tears from the bitterness of the heart . 
the latter excites a cry from the warm * 
of feeling. Deploring indicates 
spair.; to lament marks only l >a111 
distress. Among the poor we 
deplorable instances- pf poverty, Jn 1 
ranee, vice, and wretchedness coinbn K - 
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among tlic higher classes we have often 
lamentable instances of extravagance 
and consequent ruin. A Held of battle 
i.r a city overthrown by an earthquake 
j s a spectacle truly deplorable: it is 
lamentable to see beggars putting on 
.qi the disguises of wretchedness in order 
jo obtain by deceit what they might 
earn by honest industry.- The con- 
dition of a dying man suffering under 
i!u* a ‘jouios of an awakened conscience 
is dr/ durable ; the situation of the rela- 
;iu» or friend who witnesses the agony, 
,1 iioiit being able to a Herd consolation 
jo i be sutlerer, is truly lamentable . 

Vlu* wounds they wash’d, their pious tears tlioy shed, 
\,nl, laid along their oais, deplor'd Iho dead Pops.- 

!5 i! let not chief the nightiu"ulo lament 
Ucr riiiuM cur«*, too dulieately fmm'il 
[ | .rod k tin* harsh con linemen l of the engo. 

v • THOMSON. 


DEPONENT, EVIDENCE, WITNESS. 


DEPOSIT, PLEDGE, SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT is a general term from 
the Latin deposit us % participle ot'depoho , 
signifying to lay down, or put into the 
hands pf another. PLEDGE comes 
probably;’ from pUco r signifying what 
engages, by a tie dr„ envelope. SECU- 
RITY signifies that which makes 
secure . 

The term deposit has most regard to 
the confidence wo place in another; 
pledge has most regard to the security 
we give for ourselves ; security is a 
species of pledge. A deposit is always 
voluntarily plujced in the hands of an 
indifferent person ; a pledge and secu- 
rity are required from tiie parties who 
are interested. A person may make a 
deposit for purposes of charity or con- 
venience ; he gives a pledge or security 
for a temporary accommodation, or the 
relief of a necessity. Money is deposited 
in the hands of a friend in order to exe- 


DE PON ENT, from depnnt) to lay 
down or set forth, signifies be who de- 
clares or substantiates anything. The 
EVIDENCE, from evident , is that" 
which makes evident; and the WIT- 
NESS, from the Saxan witdn to know, 
signifies he who makes known. 

All those words are properly applied 
to judicial proceedings, where the de- 
foj/ent deposes generally to facts either 
in causes or otherwise : the evidence 
consists either of pcr>ous or things, 
which are brought before the court for 
the purpose of making a doubtful 
matter clear; the witness is always a 
person who bears witness to any fact 
i«r or against another. 

1 he pleader having spoke his host, 

Ami witness ready to idlest ; . 

'' ho liiiily could on oath depose, 

” lwu questions on tho fact aro->e, 

J hat uv’ry article was true, 

Nor itirlhcr those deponents knew. Swikt. 

Of the rriflcuro which uppem-ed against him 
(Siivu^e) the character of the man wa*. not unexcep- 
tionable; that of the woman notoriously infamous. 

Johnson. 


cute a commission : a pledge is given as 
an equivalent for that which has been 
received : a security is given by way of 
security for the performance of some, 
agreement. A de/iosit must consist of 
something movable, as money, papers, 
oi* jewels, which can be deposited or 
placed in the hands of another. Jt 
may sometimes serve as a pledge or 
security where it is intended to hind the 
party depositing to any thing. A P^dge 
may, properly speaking, he anything 
which serves to pledge or bind a person 
by motives of interest, affection, or 
honour; it may consist of anything which 
is given to another for that purpose. 
A security is whatever makes a person 
secure against a loss, and in the ordi- 
nary acceptation consists of any instru- 
ment or written document which 'le- 
gally binds a person. In this sense, 
the person who binds himself for ano- 
ther becomes a security . 

J..lm l)oo wo* to become security for Richard 
lloo. ltURKF. 

These words are all applied in this 


In case a woman bq, forcibly taken away and 
iMiried, she may be a witness against. her husband 
1 1 order to emnict him of felony. IIlackstonk. 

Evidence is applied to moral objects, 
l! 1 1 “° proper sense, and witness in the . 
ugurative application.. 


disorders that ensued wo had clear evidence 
nN t , i f V iar < '‘d u toinp*r somewhere which ouyht 
hoi to be losteied by the lawt* Hurkk. 


nittuv^ n,nn * heart and conscience, reliyiou has 
***** Besses to its importune and reality . ‘ 

v " l)r.Ai». 


sense to. moral objects. 

It is without reason wo praise the wisdom of our 
constitution, in putting under the discretion of tho 
crown tho awful trust of war and peace, if too mi* 
uUtcrs of tho crown virtually return it again into our 
hands. The tryst was. -placed there as a sacred rfe~ 
posit, to secure us against popular rash uesaiu piling' 
ing into wars. .. IK'K'K.x.- 

These garments once wore Iris, and left to mo, 

Tho pfetiyes of his promised loyally. Dkypxn. 

Public debts, wliich at first were a sernrit »•» 
government, liv interesting many m tho public tmn- 
quillity, aro likely by their excess to become the 
weans of their subversion. Uomks. 
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DEPRAVITY, DEPRAVATION, COR- 
RUPTION. 

DEPRAVITY, from the Latin pra- 
vitas and pravus, in Greek pai/3oc, and 
the Hebrew ran or roo crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. DEPRAVATION, in Latin 
depravation signifies a making crooked, 
or not as it should be. CORRUP- 
TION, in Latin corruption corrumpo , 
from rumpo to break, marks the dis- 
union and decomposition of the parts of 
anything. 

All these terms are applied to objects 
which are contrary to the order of 
Providence, but the term depravity 
characterizes the thing as it is; the 
terms depravation and corruption de- 
signate the making or causing it to be 
so: depravity , therefore, excludes the 
idea of any cause ; depravation always 
carries us to the cause or external 
agency : hence we may speak of depra- 
vity as natural, but we speak of depra- 
vation as the result of circumstances : 
there is a depravity in man which 
nothing but the grace of God can 
correct; the introduction of obscenity 
on the stage tends greatly to the depra- 
vation of morals ; bad company tends 
to the corruption of a young man s 
morals. 

Nothing can show greater depravity of under- 
standing than to delight in the show when tlio 
reality is wanting. Johnson. 

The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtue. Wabtow. 

Depravity or depravation implies 
crookedness, or a distortion from the 
regular course ; corruption implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in jUbe component 
parts of bodies* Cicero says (2 de 
Finibus) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart ; but we say 
a depraved taste, and depraved humours 
in regard to the body. A depraved 
taste loathes common food, and longs 
for that \rtiich is unnatural and hurt- 
ful. Corruption is the natural process 
by, which material substances are dis- 
organized. In the figurative application 
of these terms they preserve the same 
signification. Depravity is charac- 
terized by being directly opposed to 
order, and an- established system of 
things ; corruption marks the vitiation 
or spoiling of things, and the ferment 
that leads to destruction. Depravity 
turns things out of their ordinary course ; 
corruption destroys their essential qua- 


lities. Depravity is a vicious state o 
things, in which all is deranged a in 
perverted ; corruption is a vicious stat 
of things, in which all is sullied an< 
polluted. That which is depraved lose 
its proper manner of acting and exist 
ing ; that which is corrupted loses it 
virtue and essence. 

Tlio depravation of human will was followed b 
a disorder of the hnrmonv of nature. Joiin 30n 

We can discover that where there is universal i n 
nocencc, there will probably he universal happing., 
for why should afflictions be permitted to 
beings who are not in danger of corruption t' lon 
blessings? Johnson 

That is a depraved state of morals ii 
which the gross vices are openly prac 
tised in defiance of all decorum : that is 
a edrrupt state of society in which vice 
has secretly insinuated itself into all tin 
principles and habits of men, and con- 
cealed its deformity under the fair sem 
blancc of virtue and honour. The man- 
ners of savages are most likely to bt 
depraved; those of civilized nations tt 
be corrupt , when luxury and refinement 
are risen to an excessive pitch. Can 
nibal nations present us with the picture 
of human depravity; the Roman nation, 
during the time of the emperors, afford?, 
us an example of almost universal cor- 
ruption. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs in analyzing 
his (Swift's) character, is to discover by what (h pa- 
rity of intellect he took delight in revolving ideas 
from which almost every other mind shrinks with 
disgust. Johnson. 

Peace is the happy natural state of man ; 

War his corruption, his disgrace. Thomson. 

From the above observations it is 
clear that depravity is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, 
regular, line, &c. ; and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by 
the epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depra- 
vity of mind and corruption of heart; 
depravity of principle and corruption ul 
sentiment or feeling: a depraved cha- 
racter ; a corrupt example ; a corrupt 
inliucnce. 

No depravity of the miml lias been more llL " 
quently or justly censured than ingratitudi J ohnson 

I have remarked in a former paper, that credut'4 
is the common failing of inexperienced virtue, 
that he who is sjiontaneously suspicious may be ; 

charged with radical corruption . Jojin- 

In reference to the arts or belles le^ 
Ires we say either depravity or corrupt 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules* 
is liable to be disordered, is or is 
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conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular ; and on the* other hand it 
may be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign to its own native 
purity as to give if justly the title of 
'corrupt. The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words depra- 
vity and corruption , is that the former 
is used for man in his moral capacity, 
but the latter for man in a political ca- 
pacity : hence we speak of human de- 
pravity, but the corruption of govern- 
ment. 

The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 
able, that nothing but thu desert or the cell can ex- 
clude it from notice. John sox. 

Every government, say the politicians is perpe- 
tually degenerating towards corruption. Johnson. 


DEPREDATION, ROBBERY. 


DK PREDATION, in Latin dejjrcu- 
iluiio , from preeda a prey, conveys the 
idea of taking by way of prey. ROB- 
BERY, in Saxon reaf \ low German 
roof, high German rauf y from the low 
German nipper , answering to the Latin 
rapio to snatch, signifies snatching or 
taking suddenly and with fare. Both 
these words denote the taking what 
belongs to another, but differ in the cir- 
cumstances of the action. Depredation 
is not so lawless an act as robbery ; it 
may be excused if not justified by the 
laws of war or the hostile situation of 
parties to each other. The borderers on 
the eon tin e.s of England and Scotland 
used to commit depredations on each 
other. Robbery is in direct violation of 
every law, it is committed only by those 
who sot all laws at defiance. Depreda- 
tions may be committed in any man- 
ner short of direct violence ; those who 
commit depredations do so mostly ill 
the absence of those on whom they are 
committed: robberies are commonly 
committed on the person, and mostly 
accompanied with violence. Depreda- 
tion taken absolutely refers us to that 
which the depredator gains or gets to 
himself by the act; robbery refers us 
1° that which the person loses who is 
robbed: the one goes away loaded with 
his plunder, the other goes away stripped 
l “ at which is most valuable to him. 


war ma.y sometimes be de- 
to 1 *kvidai»l» who have suffered by depre- 
Bnma t from f° l ‘ e ‘8 n potentates, our laws linve, in 
4 ^ 8pect8 ' nriue ® the subject with powers to 
i l» re «>g«itiV6. hy directing the ministers to 
letters of marque. Blackstone. 

new r “”V a11 this, what is my inference? That this 
Ktfe hL 8tem of robbery in France cannot be rendered 
*£*0 by any art Uvn«. 


In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up : birds 
commit depredations on corn-fields, 
bees rob flowers of tlieir honey. 

They choose those -places that »r« remotest from 
m-tii. u|ion whose possessions they but seldom make 
their depredations. Goldsmith. 

lie fthe kite) lives in summer by robbing the 
nests of otlwr birds. Goldsmith. 


TO DEPRIVE, DEBAR, ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE, from de and prive, in 
Latin privus one’s own, signifies to 
make not one’s own what one lias, or 
expects tef have. DEBAR, from de 
and bar , signifies t<> prevent by means 
of a bar. ABRIDGE, v. To abridge. 

Deprive conveys the idea of eilhei 
taking away that which one has, or with- 
holding that which one may have ; 
debar conveys the idea only of with- 
holding; abridge conveys that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure ; debar and abridge are merely 
acts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of the first necessity ; we 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, &.v . ; we arc abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, conveniences, &c. 
Criminals are deprived of their liberty; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of seeing them ; 
thus men arc often abridged of their 
comforts in consequence of their own 
faults. Deprivation and debarring 
sometimes arise from tilings as well as 
persons ; abridging i> always the volun- 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
teaches men to he resigned under the 
severest deprivations ; it is painful to 
be debarred the society of those we love, 
or to abridge others of any advantage 
which they have been in the habit of 
enjoying. 

01‘ wlint small moment to your real happiness arc 
many of those injuries which draw forth jour resent- 
ment? Cun they deprive you of peace of conscience, 
of the satisfaction of having acted u right part? 

Blair. 

Active and masculine spirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain ut rest. If 
fliev dehor themselves from aiming at u noble object, 
tlieir desires will move downward. Hughes. 

The personal lil>crty of individuals in this king' 
dom cannot ever be abridged at the mere discretion of 
thu magistrate. Blackstone. 

When used as rctiective verbs, they 
preserve the same analogy in their sig- 
nification. An extravagant person de- 
prives himself of the power of doing 
good. A person may debar himself of 
any pleasure from particular motives of 
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prudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
his ruling passion. 

DEPTH, PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH, from deep, dip, or dive, the 
Greek <Wrw, and the Hebrew tabang 
to dive, signifies the point under water 
which requires to be dived for in order 
to be arrived at. PROFUNDITY, 
front profound \ in JL&tlii profundus , 
compounded of pro or procul far, ami 
fundus the bottom, signifies remoteness 
from the lower surface of anything. 

These terms do not differ merely in 
their derivation ; but depth is indefinite 
in its signification ; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
depth. Moreover, the word depth is 
applied to objects in general ; profundity 
is confined in its application to moral 
objects : thus we speak of the depth of 
the sea, or the depth of a person’s 
learning; but his profundity ol thought. 

By these two passions of hope and fear, we reach 
forward into futurity, and bring up to our present 
thoughts objects that lie iu the remotest depths of 
time. Addison. 

The peruser of Swift will waut very little previous 
knowledge: it will be sufluieutthat he is acquainted 
with common words ami common things; lie is nei- 
ther required to mount elevations nor to explore pro- 
fundities. Johnson. 

* 

DERANGEMENT, INSANITY, LUNACY, 

MADNESS, MAMA. 

DERANGEMENT, from the verb 
to derange , implies the first stage of 
disordered intellect. INSANITY, or 
unsouudness, implies positive disease, 
winch is more or less permanent. 
LUNACY is a violent sort of insanity , 
which was supposed to be influenced by 
the moon. MADNESS and MANIA, 
from the Greek yaivoyui to rage, im- 
ply insanity or lunacy in its most 
furious and confirmed stage. Deranged 
persons may sometimes be perfectly 
sensible iu every thing but particular 
subjects. Insane persons are some- 
times entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their 
intervals of repose. Derangement may 
sometimes be applied to the temporary 
confusion of a disturbed mind, which is 
not in full possession of all its faculties : 
madness may sometimes bo the result of 
violently inflamed passions : and mania 
may be applied to any vehement at- 
tachment which takes possession of the 
mind. 


It is in the highest degree improbable, and I koov 
dot indeed whether it nkth ever been the fact.thu 
the same derangement of the meutnl organ# shotiU 
seize different persons at tbe same time j a derange 
meat, 1 mean, so much the sumo as to represent u 
their imaginations the same objects. Palsy 

Perhaps it might be no absurd or unreasonable 
regulation in the legislature to divest all lunatics tt \ 
the privilege of insanity, and in cases of enormity 
subject them to the common penalties of the law. 

Smoi.le Ti 

A lunatic is indeed sometime* merry, but tli e 
merry lunatic is never kind. IIawkkswojmh. 

'Che consequences of murder committed by a ma- 
niac. may be as pernicious to society as those of the 
most criminal and deliberate assassination. 

Smolu.t. 

The locomotive mania of an Englishman ciivu- 
lates his person, and of course his cash, intone} 
quarter of the kingdom. Cuaibksi.amj. 

TO DERIDE, MOCK, RIDICULE, 
RALLY, BANTER. 

• DERIDE, compounded of de and tin* 
Latin video; and RIDICULE, from 
video , both signify to laugh at. MOCK, 
in French moquer , Dutch modien, 
Greek ywcao, signifies likewise tu 
laugh at. RALLY is in French rullier, 
and BANTER is possibly from the 
French badiner to jest. 

Strong expressions of contempt tire 
designated by all these terms. Ue- 
vision and mockery evince themselves 
by the outward actions in general ; ridi- 
cule consists more in words than ac- 
tions : rallying and bantering almost 
entirely in words. Deride is nut su 
strong a term us modi, but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always 
a mixture of hostility in derision and 
mockery ; bul ridicule is frequently un- 
accompanied with any personal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not loud ; it discovers itself in suppressed 
laughter, contemptuous sneers or ges- 
ticulations, and cutting expre&siuiis : 
mockery is mostly noisy and outrageous; 
it breaks forth in insulting buffoonery* 
and is sometimes accompanied wuh 
personal violence: the former consuls 
of real but contemptuous laughter i the 
latter often of ailected laughter awl 
grimace. Derision and mockery aw 
always personal ; ridicule may he dilat- 
ed to things as well as persons. D 3 * 
vision and mockery are a direct attack 
on the individual, the latter still 
so than the former ; ridicule is as olaH 
used' in writing as iu personal mk‘i" 
course. 

Satan behehl th«ir plight* 

Ami to lib mates thus in di-rMun call’*l ; , 

0 CfiemlH, why come uot un Uioze victors l ,r ^ l tj j. 
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Imiwdl’d with step* unceasing to pursue 
Home fleeting good tliut mucks me with the view.' 

(iOLUSklTH. 

Wniit is the scorn of every fool, 

.\ml »it in rags is turn’d to ridicule. Dhydkn. 

Hally and banter , like derision and 
mucker y , are altogether personal acts, 
„ winch application they are very ana- 
I i^ous to ridicule . Ridicule is the 
most general term of the three ; we often 
rally and banter by ridiculing . There 
is nioro exposure in ridiculing ; reproof 
in rallying; and provocation in ban- 
tering .* A person may be ridiculed on 
account of bis eccentricities ; be is ral- 
lied for his defects ; he is bantered for 
accidental circumstances: the two for- 
mer actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason ; the latter is an ac- 
tion as puerile as it is unjust, it is a con- 
temptible species of mockery. Self- 
conceit and extravagant lollies are 
oftentimes best corrected by good- 
natured ridicule ; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be rallied for his want of 
resolution : those who are of an ill- 
natured turn of mind will banter others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 

Tin* only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is 
where the evil spit its are described as rallt/iny the 
ani'els upon live success of their uew invented artil- 
lery. Addison. 

As to your innuner of behaving towards these nn- 
h.ij.py yoiiug gentlemen (at (’allege) you describe, 
let n be manly and easy: if they banter your regu- 
t "ily, order, decency, and love of study, banter in 
return their neglect of it. Chatham. 


TO DERIVE, TRACE, DEDUCE. 

DERIVE, from the Latin de and 
rivus a river, signifies to draw, after the 
manner of water, from its source. 
TRACE, in Italian tracciare, Greek 
T P*X W to run, Hebrew darech to go, sig- 
nifies to go by a line drawn out, to 
follow the line. DEDUCE, in Latin 
deduca, signifies to bring from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions do- 
sniinited liy those terms. The act of de- 
riving is immediate and direct; that of 
racing a gradual process ; that of de- 
ducing a ratiocinative process. “We 
discover causes and sources by deriva - 
; we discover the course, progress, 
commencement of things by tra- 
c>n % » w e discover the grounds and rea- 
“m»s of things by deduction. A person 
namti a given source : 
traces liis family up to a given 


period ; principles or powers are de 
duced from circumstances or observa- 
tions. The Trojans deinved the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

The kings among the heathens ever derived them- 
selves or their ancestors from some god. Temple. 

Lorenzo 1 hast thou ever weigh’d ti sigh ? 

Or studied tlio philppophy of tears? 

( A science yet unlcctur'd in our schools !) 

Hast thou de'sctuufed deep into the breast 
And seen their source? 'If not, desceutl with mo 
And trace these brifl'y rivulets to their spring. 

You NO. 

From the discovery of some natural authority may 
perhaps he deduced a truer original of ull govern 
incuts among men than from any contracts. 

Temi’J.e. 

DESERT, MERIT, WORTH. 

DESERT, from deserve , in Latin de- 
servio, signifies to do service or be ser- 
viceable. MERIT, in Latin merit us, 
participle of me rear, comes from the 
Greek /mpw to share, because he who 
merits anything has a right to share in 
it. WORTH, in German werth, is 
connected with wi'irdc dignity, and 
biirde a burden, because oue bears 
worth as a thing attached to the person. 

Desert is taken for that which is 
good or bud ; merit for that which is 
good only. We deserve prai.-e or blame : 
wc merit a reward. Desert consists in 
the action, work, or service performed; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of tlie action. A 
person does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service ; 
he does not merit approbation if he 
have not done his part well. Deserve 
is a term of ordinary import; merit 
applies to objects of greater moment: 
the former includes mutters of personal 
and physical gratification; the latter 
those altogether of an intellectual na- 
ture. Criminals cannot always he 
punished according to their deserts : 
a noble mind is not contented with 
barely obtaining, it seeks to merit wluit 
it obtains. 

The lwauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a conscious sense, retires behind. 

And shuns the fate he well deserv'd to lind. Pope. 

Praise from a friend or censure from a foe 

Are lost on hearers that our merits know*. Por>\ 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term merit , 
renders it closely allied to that of worth. 
Merit is that on which mankind set a 
value ; it is sought for on account of the 
honour or advantages it brings : worth is 
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that which is 'absolutely valuable; it 
must he sought for on its own qc- 
coun.« 

Use them after your own honour and dignity ; the 
less they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 

Sraksfkakk. 

To birth or office no respect be paid. 

Let worth determine here. Pope. 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited , in re- 
lation to what we receive from others ; 
and deserving , meritorious , worthy , 
and worth , in regard to what we possess 
in ourselves : a treatment is deserved or 
undeserved ; reproofs are merited or 
unmerited: the harsh treatment of a 
master is easier to be borne when it is 
undeserved than when it is deserved ; 
the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited. 

I received lately one of yours, which I cannot 
compare more properly than to a posie of curious 
flowers— only there was one flower Unit (lid not 
savor so well, which was the* undeserved character 
you please to give of my small abilities. Howell. 

Once more I mourn 

Your fab; unmerited. ('outer. 

A labourer is desei'ving on account 
of his industry ; an artist is merito- 
rious on account of liis professional 
abilities ; a citizen is worthy on ac- 
count of his benevolence and upright- 
ness. The first person deserves to be 
well paid and encouraged : the second 
merits the applause which is bestowed 
on him; the third is worthy of confi- 
dence and esteem from all men. Be- 
twixt worthy and worth there is this 
difference, that the former is said of 
intrinsic and moral qualities, the latter 
of extrinsic ones : a worthy man pos- 
sesses that which calls for the esteem 
of others ; but a man is worth the pro- 
perty which he can call his own : so in 
like manner a subject may be worthy 
the attention of a writer, or a thing 
may not be worth the while to con- 
sider. 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating 
the fierceness of a party, or doing justice to the cha- 
racter of a deserving man. A ddi son. 

When I speak of his bounty and humanity to his 
poor neighbours and dependants, in the counties 
where he resided, it is with pleasure I insist on so 
meritorious a part of his character. Cumberla nd. 

Though good sense is not in the number, nor 
always, it must be owned, in the company of the 
sciences, yet is it (as the most sensible of poets has 
justly observed,) fairly worth the seven. Pratt. 

Then the last worthies of declining Greece, 

Fate call’d to glory, in aucqual times, 

Pensive appear. Thomson, 


DESIGN, PURPOSE, INTEND, MEAN 

DESIGN, from the Latin designate, 
signifies- to mark aut-aswitb a -pen or 
pencil. PU RPOSE, like propose, comes 
from the Latin proposui, perfect of pro. 
pono , signifying to., get before one’s 
mind as an object of pursuit* INTEND 
iiTtatm intendb Ib TT ond towards, sig- f 
njfiesthe be^n^Ol)e.'miuinow|fJs 
an pqject. MEAN, in Saxon maenen , 
German, &c. mcinen , is probably con- 
nected w ith the w ord inmd f Vi ghify iqg 
to havcJulhe mmd . 

Design and purpose are terms of 
higher import than intend and mean , 
which are in familiar use; the latter 
still more so than the former. A de- 
sign embraces many objects : a purpose 
consists of only one : the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, 
it requires reflection; the latter sup- 
poses something fixed and determinate, 
it requires resolution. A design is at- 
tainable: a purpose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards the 
thing conceived ; we speak of the pur- 
pose as it regards the temper of the 
person. Men of a sanguine or aspiring 
character are apt to form designs which 
cannot be carried into execution ; who- 
ever wishes to keep true to his purpose 
must not listen to many counsellors. 

Jove honours me and favours my drsigus. 

His pleasure guides me, and liis will coniines. 1 *oi*k. 

Proud as he is, that iron heai t retains 

His stubborn purpose , and his friends disdains. 

1'ove. 

A purpose is the thing proposed or 
set before the mind ; an intention is 
the thing to which the mind bends or 
inclines: purpose and intend differ, 
therefore, both in the nature of the ac- 
tion and the object ; we purpose se- 
riously; we intend vaguely: we set 
about that which we purpose; we nw) 
delay that which we have only intended : 
the execution of one’s purpose rests 
mostly with one’s self; the fulfilment of 
an intention depends upon circum- 
stances : a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose bv 
trifling objects ; we may be disappointed 
in o\ir intentions by a variety of unfore- 
seen but uncontrollable events. P {ir ‘ 
pose is always applied to some proximate 
or definite object ; intend to that which 
is indefinite or remote. Mean, which 
is a term altogether of colloquial use* 
differs but little from intend, except 
that it is used for mutters r<*<i'» r,,,,r *’ ' 
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little thought; to mean is simply to 
have in the mind, to intend is to stretch 
with the mind to a thing. 

And I persuade me, God hath not permitted 
His strength again to grow, were not his purpose 
To u>e him Inrther yet. Miltow. 

The Gods would not have delivered a soul into the 
{.oily which hath arms and legs, instruments of 
lining, hut llmt it were intended the mind should em> 
ploy "them. Sidney. 

\n*l life more perfect have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, hy venturing higher than my lot, 

M ILTOW. 


Design and purpose are taken some- 
limes in the abstract sense ; intend and 
mean always in connexion with the 
agent who intends or means : we see a 
design in the whole creation which 
leads us to reilcct on the wisdom and 
v. wines* of the Creator ; whenever we 
anything done, we arc- led to inquire 
tin* purpose for which it is done ; or are 
lesirous of knowing the intention of the 
person in so doing : things are said to 
be done with a design , in opposition to 
iliiit which happens by chance ; they are 
-aid to be done for a purpose in re- 
ibrence to the immediate purpose which 
is expected to result from them. De- 
sign, when not expressly qualified hy a 
contrary epithet., is used in a had sense 
in connexion with a particular agent ; 
purpose intention , and meaning , taken 
absolutely, have an indifferent sense 
w designing person is full of latent and 
interested designs ; there is nothing so 
good that it may not be made to sorve 
the purposes of those who are had ; the 
intentions of a man must always be 
taken into the account when we are 
forming an estimate of his actions: 
ignorant people frequently mean much 
better than they do. 

Hi* deep tlrs'ujn unknown, the hosts approve 

At l ilies' speech. Tove. 


... . . Change this purpose , 

' ludi being so horrible, so bloody, must 

U'iul on to some foul issue. Shaksveark. 


And must I then, O sire of floods I 

near this fierce answer to the king of gods ? 

Correct it yet. and change thy rash intent; 
a noble mind disdains not to repent. Purr.. 

i * ll ‘ n Polydnmus the silence broke, 

.'.mig weigh’d the signal, ami to Hector spoke: 

«w oft my brother ! thy reproach l bear, 
or words well meant and sentiments sincere. Popk. 


design, plan, scheme, project. 

v. Design , purpose . — 
i LAN, m French plan , comes from 
lane or plain , in Latin planus t smooth 
r eveil » signifying in general any plane 


place, or in particular the even surface 
on which a building is raised ; and by an 
extended application the sketch of the 
plane surface of any building or object. 
SCHEME, in Latin schema , Greek 
<TX»7/i« a form or figure, signifies the 
thing drawn out in the mind. PRO- 
JECT, in Latin projectus, from projicio t 
compounded of pro and jacio, signifies 
to cast or put forth, that is, the thing 
proposed. 

Arrangement is the idea common to 
these terms: the design includes the 
thing that is to be brought about ; the 
plan includes the means by which it is 
to be brought about: a design was 
formed in the time of James I. for over- 
turning the government of the country*; 
the plan by which this was to have been 
realized, consisted in placing gun- 
powder under the parliament-house and 
blowing up the assembly. A design is 
to be estimated according to its intrinsic 
worth ; a plan is to be estimated ac- 
cording to its relative value, or fitness 
for the design : a design is noble or 
wicked, a plan is practicable : every 
founder of a charitable institution may 
bo supposed to have a good design ; but 
he may adopt an erroneous plan for ob- 
taining the end proposed. 

Is lie n prudent man as to his temporal estate that 
lays dr sirj ns only for a day, without any prospect to 
the remaining part of his life ? Tillotson. 

It was at Marseilles that Virgil formed the plan 
and collected the materials of all those excellent 
pieces which ho afterwards finished. Walsh. 

Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analogous to design and plan: the 
design stimulates to action ; the plan 
determines the mode of action ; the 
scheme and project consist most in 
speculation : the design and plan are 
equally practical, and suited to the 
ordinary and immediate circumstances 
of life; the scheme and project are 
contrived or conceived for extraor- 
dinary or rare occasions : no man takes 
any step without a design ; a general 
forms tne plan of his campaign ; ad- 
venturous men are always forming 
schemes for gaining money ; ambitious 
monarclis are full of pnjects for in- 
creasing their dominions. Scheme and 
project differ principally in the mag- 
nitude of the objects to which they arc 
applied; the former being much less 
vast and extensive than the latter: a 
scheme may be formed by an individual 
for attaining any trilling advantage 
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prefects are mostly conceived in mat- 
ters of great moment involving deep 
interests. 

I conversed lotely with a gentleman that came 
from France ; who. amongst other things, discoursed 
much of the favourite Richelieu, who is like to he au 
active man and hath great designs. IIowkll. 

Drained to the last poor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, departs, and leaves the accomplished plan, 
j U s,t when it meets liis hopes, and proves the heaven 
lie wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy. Cowr*.K. 

The happy people in their waxen cells 

Sat tending public cares, anti planning schemes 

( )f temperance for w inter poor. Thom saw. 

Manhood is led on from hope to hope, aad from 
project to project. Johnson. 

TO DESIRE, WISH, LONG FOR, 
HANKER AFTER, COVET. 

DESIRE, in Latin desidero , comes 
from desido to rest or lix upon with the 
mind. WISH, in German wihischen , 
comes from wonne pleasure, signifying 
to take pleasure in a thing. LONG, 
from the German Ian gen to reach after, 
signifies to seek after with the mind. 
HANKER, hanger , or hang, sign dies 
to hang on an object with one’s mind. 
COVET, v. Covetous. 

Desire is imperious, it demands gra- 
tification; trtsh is less vehement, it 
consists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing is an impatient and continued spe- 
cies of desire ; hunkering is a desire 
for that which is set out of one's 
reach ; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what it is 
in his power to grant: we desire or 
long for that which is near at hand, or 
within view; we wish for and covet 
that which is more remote, or less 
distinctly seen; we hanker after that 
which has been once enjoyed: a dis- 
contented person wishes lor more than 
he has: he who is in a strange land 
longs to see his native country ; vicious 
men hanker after the pleasures which 
are denied them * ambitious men covet 
honours, avaricious men covet riches. 
Desires ought to he moderated ; wishes 
to h# limited; longings, hankerings , 
and coverings, to be suppressed: un- 
controlled desires become the greatest 
torments; unbounded wishes are the 
bane of all happiness ; ardent longings 
are mostly irrational, and not entitled 
to indulgence; coveting is expressly 
prohibited by the Divine law. 

Wlieu sum have djftoavered a passionate desire of 
feme in jtlte ambitious man (ns no temper of mind is 
more apt to Show itself), they become sparing and 
reMtrwi in their commendations. Addison. 


It is ns absurd in an old man to wish for tin 
strength of youth, as it would be in a young man to 
wish for the strength of a bull or a horse. Stkjsj.k. 
Extended on the fun'ral couch ho lies. 

And soon as morning paints the eastern skies. 

The sight is granted to thy longing eyes. p 0] > K 

The wife is an old coquette that is always fain, 
kcring after the diversions of the tow n. Annisox. 

You know Chaucer has a tale, where a knight 
saves his head by discovering it was the thing which 
all women most coveted. (j Av< 

Desire, as it regards others, is not 
less imperative than when it respects 
ourselves ; it lays an obligation on the 
person to whom it is expressed : a wish 
is gentle and unassuming ; it appeals to 
the good nature of another : we act by 
the desire of a superior, or of one who 
has a right to ask ; we act according to 
the wishes of an equal, or of one who 
can only request : the desire of a parent 
will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his wishes will be 
anticipated by the warmth of affection. 

The earl is to tell him that his Majesty of Great 
Britain hopes and desires that out of a Lmo appie. 
lie 11%. ion of these w tongs offered unto them both, In- 
will, iishi> dear unit loving brother, fnilhiullt promi-c 
(Li.fi undertake upon bis honour, confirming the Mime 
under his hand and seal, that a treaty shall recom- 
mence upon Micti terms as lie propoundtMl in No- 
vember last, which this king then held to be um- 
so u able. J low Lit. 

That wish on some fair future day 

Which lute shall brightly gild 
(’Tis blameless, be it what it limy), 

1 wish it all fullill’d. Cowr: it 

TO DESIST, LEAVE OFF. 

DESIST, from the Latin desisio, 
signifies to take one’s selt' off. l)e\m 
is applied to actions good, indifferent, < i 
offensive to some person; LEAVK 
OFF to actions that are indifferent: 
the former is voluntary or involuntary, 
the latter voluntary : we are frequently 
obliged to desist; but wc leave off* it 
our option : it is prudent to desist from 
using our endeavours when we find 
them ineffectual ; it is natural for a 
person to leave off when he sees n«» 
farther occasion to continue liis labour: 
he who annoys another must be mud- 
to desist ; he who does not wish to ofleiui 
will leave off when requested. 

So ev'n and morn accomplished tins sixth (day), 

Yet not till the Urea tor farm'd his work ; 

I Resisting, though uuueaiied, up return d. Mna ,<! *" 

Vanity, the most innocent species of pd-le, 
most frt-queutly pi edomi limit; he (Savage) conk 11 1 
easily leave tff when he hud once began to nul1 1 ! 
himself or his works. - 

DESPAIR, DESPERATION, DESPOT 
DKNCT. 

DESPAIR. DESPERATION, 1 *"' 
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the French desespoir , compounded of 
the privative de and the Latin spes hope, 
signifies the absence or the annihilation 
; )( r aU hope. DESPONDENCY, from 
despond, in Latin despondeo, com- 
pounded of the privative de and spondeo 
lo promise, signifies literally to deprive 
in a solemn manner, or cut off from 
every gleam of hope. 

J )p\pttir is a state of mind produced 
})V the view of external circumstances ; 
desperation and despondency may be 
flie fruit of the imagination ; the former 
therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal : despair 
lies mostly in reflection ; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings : the 
former marks a state of vehement and 
impatient feeling, the latter that of 
fallen and mournful feeling. Despair 
is often the forerunner of desperation 
and despondency, but it is not neces- 
sarily accompanied with effects so 
powerful : the strongest mind may have 
occasion to despair when circumstances 
warrant the sentiment; men of an im- 
petuous character are apt to run into a 
state of desperation ; a woak mind full 
of morbid sensibility is most liable to 
fall into despondency. Despair inter- 
rupts or checks exertion ; desperation 
impels to greater exertions; despond- 
ency unfits for exertion : when a phy- 
sician despairs of making a cure, lie 
lays aside the application of remedies ; 
when a soldier sees nothing but death 
or disgrace before him, he is driven to 
desperation, and redoubles his efforts; 
"her a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for the present, and 
"ant for the future, he may sink into 
despondency : despair is justifiable as 
f»r as it is a rational calculation into 
futurity from present appearances 
desperation may arise from extraordi- 
nary circumstances or the action of 
strong passions ; in the former case it 
\ s unavoidable, and may serve to rescue 
from great distress ; in the latter ease 
it is mostly attended with fatal con- 
sequences : despondency is a disease of 
the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence can 
obviate. 


O'yair anil ffriof distract my lnb'ring mind; 

■oUni wh;it a mini: my impious lii-.ut design'd. 

PorK. 


It may be generally remarked of those who sans 
uer w hat they know their fortune is not sufficient 
ai.ow, that in their most jovial momeuts thero alwa 
•* < J utB0,ne proof or discontent and imp^tieuc 
they either scatter with a wild desperation , or « 
-neir money with a peevish anxiety. Johnso 


Thomson submitting liis productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard o( 
nothing hut faults ; but, finding other judges more 
favourable, ho did not suffer ldmself to sink into 
despondence. Johnson. 


DESPERATE, HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE (v. Despair ) is appli 
cable to persons or things ; HOPE- 
LESS to things only : a person makes 
a desperate elfort ; he undertakes a 
hopeless task. Desperate , when applied 
to things, expresses more than hojieless; 
the latter marks the absence of hope as 
to the attainment of good, the former 
marks the absence of hope as to the 
removal of an evil : a person who is in 
a desperate condition is overwhelmed 
with actual trouble for the present, and 
the prospect of its continuance for the 
future ; he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting iho end 
he has in view : gamesters arc fre- 
quently brought iuto desperate situations 
when bereft of every thing that might 
possibly serve to lighten the burdens of 
their misfortunes : it. is a hojieless un- 
dertaking to endeavour to reclaim men 
who have plunged themselves deep into 
the labyrinths of vice. 

lU'forc the ship. 4 :i desperate stand they made. 

/V ud fir'il the troops, and call'd the gods to aid. 

Pope. 


Th’ E neans wish in vain their wanted chief, 

Hopclcsi ol'llightj m-ire hopeless of relief. 1 )uvden. 

DESTINY, EATE, LOT, DOOM. 

DESTINY, from destine ( v . To ap- 
point) signifies either the power that 
destines, or the thing destined. FATE, 
v. Chance. LOT, in German loos, sig- 
nifies a ticket, die, or any oilier thing 
by which the casual distributimi of 
things is determined ; and, in ai^fx- 
tendeil sense, it expresses the portion 
thus assigned by chance. DOOM, in 
Saxon dome, Danish dom, most probably, 
like the word deem , comes lrom the 
Hebrew dan to judge, signifying the 
thing judged, spoken, or decreed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one’s control : among the heathens 
destiny and fate were considered as 
deities, who each in his way could 
direct human affairs, and were both 
superior even to Jupiter himself: the 
Destinies , or Farese, as -they were termed, 
presided only over life and death ; but 
Fate was employed in ruling Ahe general 
affairs of men. Since revelation has 
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instructed mankind in the nature and another : we leave the destiny of a mai 
attributes of the true God, these blind to develope itself; but we may inqui r , 
powers arc now not acknowledged to about his own destination or that of hi 
exist in the over-ruling providence of an children : it is a consoling reflection 
all-wise and an all-good Being ; the that the destinies of short-sighted mor 
terms destiny and fate therefore have tals, like ourselves, are in the hands o 
now only a relative sense, as to what One who both can and will overrule 
Happens’ without the will or control of them to our advantage if we place fu] ; 
nun reliance in Him : in the destination oi 


1 nfo.it li 1 m* your design — at least, said she, 

lake us a lung to slum* your d( stinj. Drvdkn. 

'Hu* iroils these armies and this force employ, 
i he host'ie gods conspire the fate of Troy. Pope. 

Destiny is used in regard to one’s 
station and walk in life ; fate in regard 
to what one suffers ; lot in regard to 
what one gets or possesses ; and doom is 
ihe final destiny which terminates un- 
happily, and depends mostly upon the 
will of another : destiny is marked out; 
fate is fixed : a lot is assigned ; a doom 
is passed. It is the destiny of some 
men to be always changing their plan 
of life; it is but too frequently the fate 
of authors to labour for the benefit of 
mankind, and to reap nothing lor them- 
selves but poverty and neglect ; it is 
the lot but of very few to enjoy what 
they themselves consider a competency ; 
a man sometimes seals his own doom 
by his imprudence or vices. 

I may lit* suffered to rot here fur aught I know, it 
lu-iug the hard dotiny of some in thc»e times when 
l;ie\ .ire oure cl ipped up, to he so lorgolt -n as if 
there were no such men in the world. Hou r t r,f.. 

1 would not have th it fate light upon you which 
iw*th to bul l 1 some, who from gulden students be- 
come silver bachelors and Leaden masters. lIowEi.r,. 

To labour is the lot of man below, 

And. when Jo\e gave us life, he gave us woe. Pope. 

Uh! grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 

All I e.ui ask of Ilcav’u, an early tomb. Pope. 

DESTINY, DESTINATION. 

Both DESTINY and DESTINA- 
TION are used for the thing destined; 
but the former is said in relation to a 
man’s important concerns, the latter 
only of particular circumstances; in 
winch sense it may likewise be employed 
for the act of destining. Destiny is 
the point or line marked out in the walk 
of life ; destination is the place fixed 
upon in particular : as every man has 
his peculiar destiny , so every traveller 
lias his particular destination , Destiny 
is altogether set above human control ; 
no man can determine, though he 
may influence, the destiny of another : 
destination is, however, the specific act 
of an individual, either for himself or 


children for their several professions or 
callings, it is of importance to consult 
their particular turn of mind, as well as 
inclination. 

Milton lmd once designed to celebrate king Arthur, 
as he hints in his verses to Muusua; hut ‘ Aitlmr 
was reserved,” says Fenton, " to another destiny:' 

Joun'mjn. 

Moore’s original destination appears to have Uyn 
for trade. “ Johnson, 

TO DESTROY, CONSUME, WASTE. 

DESTROY, in Latin destruo , i, c. 
de privative and struo to build, is to 
undo that which has been built or done. 
CONSUME, in French consutncr, La- 
tin consumo , i. e. con or cum together 
and sumo to take, signifies to take ana) 
altogether. WASTE, from the adjec- 
tive waste , is to make waste or of no 
value. 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that which has been aitificially raised 
or formed ; as to destroy a town or a 
house : to consume is to use up; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an imme- 
diate act mostly of violence ; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil is 
consumed in a lamp. 

Death destroys this compound being wo c.-ill iwui. 

HiIKIiIjI'CiC. 

Removing from c istlcto castle, she diffused plenty 
and happinej>s around her, by cunsuminy on tin* sp'1 
the produce of her vast domains in hi»-i»ilaliiy ami 
charity. Wiiiiakhi. 

To destroy is always taken in the had 
sense for putting ail end to that which 
one wishes to preserve ; consume is nl>o 
taken in a similar sense, but with the 
above distinction as to the mode of the 
action: as a hurricane destroys the 
crops ; rust consumes iron : to waste is 
to consume by a misuse ; as to waste 
provisions by throwing them away or 
suffering them to spoil : or to fall a" 11 ? 
or load its substance, as the body wastes 
from disease. 

Near half of the colony was destroyed by savages, 
and the rest, consumed and worn down by i a,, S 
and famine, deserted the country. * 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease 
Shall t caste the form whose crime it was to . 
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In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinction : 
happiness or peace is destroyed ; time 
jg consumed in an indifferent sense; 
time or strength is wasted in the bad 
sense. 

I l( .t not a fiorce, unruly joy, 

f no settled quiet of tliu mind destroy. Addison. 

Mr Hoyle, speaking of a certnin mineral, tells us 
tliit a man niuy consume his whole life in the study 
without arriving at the knowledge ol’ its qualities. 

Addison. 

>'nr is poor Christendom torn thus in pieces by 
tin' (JiTiuau, Spaniard, French, and Swede only, but 
mir three kingdoms have also most pitifully scratched 
her face, wasted her spirits, and let out some of her 
illustrious blood by our late horrid distractions. 

IIowkm., 


They are used figuratively with the 
same distinction. The destruction of 
both body and soul is the consequence 
of sin ; the ruin of a man, whether in 
his temporal or spiritual concerns, is 
inevitable if he follow the dictates of 
misguided passion. 

Why shrinks the soul 

Hack on herself, a:d startles at destruction t 

Addison. 

May no such Btomt 

Fall on our tiroes, where ruin must reform. 

Sia John Denham. 

DESTRUCTIVE RUINOUS, PERNI- 
CIOUS. 


DESTRUCTION, RUIN. 


DESTRUCTION, from destroy and 
tint Latin destruo, signifies literally to 
unbuild that which is raised up. RUIN, 
from the Latin ruo to fall, signifies that 
which is fallen into pieces. 

Destruction is an act of immediate 
violence; ruin is a gradual process; a 
tiling is destroyed by some external 
action upon it ; a thing falls to ruin of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage ; we 
witness ruin whenever tli3 works of 
man are exposed to the effects of time . 
nevertheless, if destruction be more 
forcible and rapid, ruin is on the other 
hand more sure and complete : what is 
destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced ; 
hut what is ruined is mostly lost for 
ever, it is past recovery : when houses 
or towns are destroyed , fresh ones rise 
up in their place ; but, when commerce 
is ruined , it seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
he destroyed to a greater or less extent, 
without necossarih involving his ruin. 
Iho ruin of a whole family is oftentimes 
the consequence of destruction by lire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exercises, 
or some other active cause ; it is ruined 
hy a course of imprudent conduct. The 
happiness of a family is destroyed by 
broils and discord ; the morals of- a 
)oung man are ruined by a continued 
intercourse with vicious companions. 


Pope. 


^ruction hangs o’er you'd evo ted wall, 

Ana nodding lbon waits th’ impending fall. 

come, that great avenging day, 
WwV roy ’ 8 P rou ‘ l Hlories in the dust .hall lay , 
?ow’r. anil Priam’s self shall full, 
a °“ e prodigious ruin swallow all. Pope. 


DESTRUCTIVE signifies producing 
destruction (v. Destruction ). RUIN- 
OUS signifies either having or causing 
ruin (v. Destruction). PERNICIOUS, 
from the Latin pernicies or per and 
neco to kill violently, signifies causing 
violent and total dissolution. 

Destructive and ruinous , as the epi- 
thets of the preceding terms, have a 
similar distinction in their sense and 
application ; lire and sword are destruc- 
tive things; a poison is destructive: 
consequences are ruinous ; a condition 
or state is ruinous; intestine commo- 
tions are ruinous to the prosperity of a 
state. Pernicious approaches nearer to 
destructive than to ruinous; both the 
former imply tendency to produce disso- 
lution, which may be more or less gra- 
dual ; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissolution as already 
having taken place : hence we speak of 
the instrument or cause as being de~ 
structive or pernicious , and the action, 
event, or result as ruinous : destructive 
is applied in the most extended sense 
to every object which has been creafed 
or supposed to be so; pernicious is 
applicable only to such objects as act 
only in a limited way: sin is equally 
destructive to both body and soul ; 
certain food is pernicious to the body ; 
certain books are pernicious to the mind. 

’Tis yours to save us if you cease to fear ; 

Flight, more than shameful, is destructive here. 

Pope. 


’Tis quenchless thirst 
Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 
His every action, and imbrutes the man. Cowper. 

The effects of divisions (in a state) are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those ml 
vantages which thoy give the common enemy, but 
to those private evils which they produce in the 
heart of almost every particular person. Adbison. 
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TO DETECT, DISCOVER. 

DETECT, from the Latin de priva- 
tive and tego cover, and DIS- 
COVER, from the privative dis and 
cover , both originally signify to deprive 
of a covering. 

Detect is always taken in a bad 
sense : discover in in indifferent sense. 
A person is detected in what he wishes 
to conceal ; a person or a thing is dis- 
covered that has unintentionally lain 
concealed. Thieves arc detected in 
picking pockets ; a lost child is disco - 
vered in a wood, or in some place of 
security. Detection is the act of tlio 
moment; it relates to that which is 
passing : a discovery is either a gradual 
or an immediate act, and may be made 
of that which lias long since passed. 
A plot is detected by any one who com- 
municates what he has seen and heard ; 
many murders have been discovered 
after a lapse of years by ways the most 
extraordinary. 

Cunning when it is once detected loses its force. 

Addison. 

We are told that the Spartans, though they pu- 
nished theft in the young men when ii was disco- 
vered, looked upon it us honourable if it succeeded. 

Addison. 

TO DETER, DISCOURAGE, DIS- 
HEARTEN. 

DETER, in Latin deterreo , com- 
pounded of de and terreo , signifies to 
frighten away from a thing. DIS- 
COURAGE and DISHEARTEN, by 
the privative d is, signify to deprive of 
courage ur heart. One is deterred from 
commencing any thing, one is discou- 
raged or disheartened from proceeding. 
A variety of motives may deter any one 
from an undertaking ; hut a person is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by 
the want of success or the hopelessness 
of the case. The prudent and the fearful 
are alike easily to be deterred; impa- 
tient people are most apt to bo discou- 
raged; faint-hearted people are easiest 
disheartened. The fool-hardy and the 
obdurate are the least easily deterred 
from their object ; the persevering will 
not sutler themselves to be discouraged 
by particular failures ; the resolute and 
sell -confident will not be disheartened 
by trilling difficulties. 

But thee of fear deters, ur sluth detains; 

No drop of all thy lather warm* thy veins. Poi-k. 

The proud man discourages those from approach- 
ing him who are of a meui condition, and who must 
want his assistance. Addison. 


Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those ‘otks, 
That wont to bo more cheerful and aereqe 
Than when fair morning first smiles on the world. 

Milton, 


TO DETERMINE, RESOLVE. 

To DETERMINE (v. To decide ) i s 
more especially an act of the judgment- 
to RESOLVE ( v . Courage) is an 
of the will : wc determine liow 0 i- 
what we shall do ; this requires ex- 
amination and choice : we resolve tli^t 
we will do what wc have deter- 
mined upon ; this requires a firm spirit. 
Our determinations should be prudent] 
that they may not cause repentance • 
our resolutions should be fixed, in order 
to prevent variation . There can be n 0 
co-operation with a man who is unde- 
termined; it will be dangerous to co- 
operate with a man who is irresolute 
111 the ordinary concerns of life wc 
have frequent occasion to determine, 
without resolving; in the discharge of 
our moral duties, or the performance nf 
any office, we have occasion to retire 
without determining. A master deter- 
mines to dismiss his servant ; tile sen ant 
resolves on becoming more diligent. 
Personal convenience or necessity gives 
rise to the determination ; a sense (.f 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, 
gives birth to \hc resolution. A traveller 
determines to take a certain route : ;i 
learner resolves to conquer every diffi- 
culty in the acquirement of learning. 
Humour or change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his delft- 
mi nat ion ; timidity, fear, or delect in 
principle, occasions the resolution to 
waver. Children are not capable <f 
determining; and their best resolutions 
fall before the gratification of tlie mo- 
ment. 

When the mind hovers among such n vnri' ty <’f 
nl lu rumen Is, one had better settle on a «aj el hte 
th.u is nut the very best we might huie clifM-u, 
than grow old without determining uur diuire. 

Anors-oN. 

The resolution of dying to end onr miseri. s 
not show such a degree of magnanimity as u ; cwiu- 
tinn to liear them, and submit to l lie disj.i*nsaU" l|S L ’ 
Providence. Adj>im>»- 

. Ig matters of knowled ge, to determine 
is to fijt the mind, or to cause it to 
in a certain opinion ; to resolve is to la\ 
open what is obscure, to clear the m* 11 
from doubt and hesitation. We det&- 
mtne points of question; we reson 
difficulties. It is more difficult to of 
t ermine in matters of rank or preceden 
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than in cases where the solid and veal 
interests of men are concerned : it is the 
business of the teacher to resolve the 
difficulties which are proposed by the 
scholar. Every point is not proved 
A-hich is determined; nor is every diffi- 
culty resolved which is answered. 

\\V pray against nothing but sin, unil against evil 
j n general (in the Lord’s prayer), leaving it with 
Omniscience to determine what is really such. 

Addison. 

I think there is no great difficulty in resolving 
i our doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined 
t„ \i»it Loudon are, I think, not of sufficient strength 
l» answer the objections. Jon nson. 

TO DEVIATE, WANDER, SWERVE, 
STRAY. 


“ Our aim is happiness ; ’tla yours, ’tis mine," 

He said; '* 'tis tho pursuit of all that live. 

Yet few attain it, if *tw&s e’er attain'd; 

Hut they the widest wander from the mark. 

Who thro’ the flow’ry paths of sauntering joy 
Seek tlris coy goddess.” Arms-j rono. 

To swerve is to deviate from that 
which one holds right; to stray is to 
wander in the same bad sense : men 
swerve from their duty to consult their 
interest ; the young stray from the path 
of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth. Milton. 

Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose. 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

Goldsmith. 


DEVIL, DEMON. 


DEVIATE, from devious , and the 
Latin de via , signifies literally to turn 
out of the way. WANDER, in Ger- 
man wandern, or wandcln , probably 
connected with wenden to turn, and the 
Greek fiaivut to go, signifies in general 
the act of going. SWERVE, pro- 
bably connected with the German 
srhirci/en to ramble, schwcben to hover, 
fluctuate, &c., signifies to take an 
unsteady, wide, and indirect course. 
STRAY is probably a change from erro 
to wander. 

Deviate always supposes a direct 
path which is departed from : ic under 
includes no such idea. The act of de- 
viating is commonly faulty, that of 
wandering is indifferent : they may fre- 
quently exchange significations ; the 
former being justifiable by necessity. 


DEVIL, in Saxon deQfl. Welsh 
diafol , French diable, &c. connected with 
the Greek tiiafioXog from diaficiXXw to tra- 
duce, signifies properly a calumniator, 
and is always taken in the bad sense for 
the spirit which incites to evil, and tempts 
men through the medium of their evil 
passions. DEMON, in Latin daemon , 
Greek daiyov from daw to know, sig- 
nifies one knowing, that is, having 
preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
either in a bad or good sense for the 
power that acts within us and controls 
our actions. Since the devil is repre- 
sented as the father of all wickedness, 
associations have been connected with 
the name that render its pronunciation 
in familiar discourse offensive to the 
chastened ear ; it is therefore used in 
the grave stylo only. 


and the latter arising from an unsteadi- 
ness of mind. Deviate is mostly used 
in the moral acceptation; wander may 
he used in either sense. A person 
deviates from any plan or rule laid' 
dovyu ; he wanders from the subject in 
which lie is engaged. As no rule can 
he laid down which will not admit of an 
exception, it is impossible hut the wisest 
will find it necessary in their moral 
conduct to deviate occasionally; yet 
every wanton deviation from an esta- 
blished practice evinces a cul pable 
temper on the part of the de viator. 

1 nose who wander into the regions of. 
jQeta physics are in great danger of 
losing themselves; it is with them as 
wnh mo.'.t wanderers , that they spend 
their time at best but idly. 

i!r e . re n ln . ln tWa we are subject to in- 
JJSSSlj ?2 l| £ at,on ** which, if listened to, will 
k® us deviate from reason ami goodness. 

Spxotator, 


The enemies we ore to contend with are not men 
but devils. Tillotson. 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken in a bad sense 
for an evil spirit generally; but the 
Greeks and Romans understood by the 
word dremon any genius or spirit, hut 
particularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro- 
fessed to he always under the direction 
of such a damon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals ; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may still 
be used in a good sense. 

My good demon, who sat at my right hand during 
tho course of this whole vision, observing in me a 
burning desire to join that glorious company, told me 
li« highly approved of that geuoruus ardor with 
which 1 seemed transported. Addison. 

In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of discord. 
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As to the causes of oraclos, it has been disputed 
whether they wen* the revelations of demons or only 
the delusions of crafty priests. Potteii. 

TO DEVISE, BEQUEATH. 

DEVISE, compounded of de and 
vise or visas, participle of video to see 
or show, signifies to point out specifically. 
BEQUEATH, compounded of be and 
queath , in Saxon cuesan , Latin queeso 
to say, signifies to give over to a person 
by saying or by word of mouth. 

In the technical sense, to devise is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac- 
cording to law ; to bequeath is to give 
personality after one’s death by a less 
formal instrument ; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figuratively, 
as to bequeath one’s name to posterity. 

The right of inheritance or descent to his children 
and relations seems to have been allowed much 
earlier than the right of divising by testament. 

lil.ACKSTONE, 


it in the nature of the thing prescribe 
Upstarts are ready to dictate even ^ 
their superiors on every occasion that 
offers ; modest people are often fearl u j 
of giving advice lest they should be 
suspected of prescribing. 

The physician and divine are often heard to rf, r 
tate in private company with the same authority 
which they exercise over their paLients auddiscijii,.j 

Bunon.1. 

In the form which is prescribed to us (the 1 .ord' s 
prayci)^ we only pray for that happiness which j s 
our chief good, and the great end of our existence 
when we petition the Supremo for the coming 0 r hi J 
kingdom. Addisc*,. 

DICTATE, SUGGESTION. 

DICTATE signifies the thing dir. 
tated , and has an imperative sense, as 
in the former case (v. To dictate 
SUGGESTION signifies the ihiiijr 
suggested, and conveys the idea of iu 
being proposed secretly or in a gentle 


With this, the Modes to lab'iing age bequeath manner. 

New lungs. Dhydkn. These terms are both applied with 


TO DICTATE, PRESCRIBE. 
DICTATE, from the Latin die tat us 


this distinction to acts of the wind. 
When conscience, reason, or pussum 
present anything forcibly to the mind 


and dictum a word, signifies to make a it is called a dictate; when anything 
word for another; and PRESCRIBE enters the mind in a casual manner 11 


literally signifies to write down for 
another (v. To appoint), in which sense 
the former of these terms is used tech- 
nically for a principal who gets his 
secretary to write down his words as he 
utters them ; and the latter for a phy- 
sician who writes down for his patient 
what he wishes him to take as a re- 


is called a suggestion. The dictate is 
obeyed or yielded to; the suggestion i> 
followed or listened to. It is the part 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow 


medy. 

They are used figuratively for a spe- 
cies of counsel given by a superior; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to more than 
to command ; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwarrantable authority, 
or still oftener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com- 
mand ; it is therefore mostly taken in a 
bad sense. To prescribe partakes alto- 
gether of the nature of counsel, and 
nothing of command ; it serves as a rule 
to the person prescribed, and is justified 
by the superior wisdom and knowledge 
of the person prescribing ; it is there- 
fore always taken in an mdiiferent or a 
good sense. He who dictates speaks 
with an adventitious authority ; he who 
prescribes has the sanction of reason. 
To dictate implies an entire subser- 
viency in the person dictated to: to 
prescribe carries its own weight with 


the suggestions of envy. 

When the dictates of honour nro contrary tu those 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest depra 
ration ol* human uuture. Addimix. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere princijili: 
of approbation or disapprobation, with lesped in 
moral conduct, would prove of small efficacy. 

Hu* 

Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex- 
ternal objects. No man will err essen- 
tially in the ordinary affairs of life wbo 
is guided by the dictates of plain sense. 
It is the lot of sinful mortals to be 
drawn to evil by the suggestions 
Satan as well as their own evil incli- 
nations. 

The very best evidence we can ha' o that 
grace of God is in us, is this, that we live up to * 
pure and sincere dictates of reason. Shskw 

From the general disinterestedness of ] lis . fol 
racier, I am led to conclude that he did not IfS 
betray his friends, or yield to the suggestions ol ■ 
dcrland, from venal or ambitious motives. u 
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diction* style, phrase, phrase- 
ology. 

DICTION, from the Latin dictio 
, a ying, is put for the mode of express- 
ing ourselves. STYLE comes from 
the Latin stylus , the bodkin with which 
they both wrote and corrected what 
they had written on their waxen tablets ; 
whence the word has been used for 
the manner of writing in general. 
PHRASE, in Greek <ppctmc from tppa'Cu) 
l„ speak ; and PHRASEOLOGY, from 
,j,paff i£ and Xoyoe, both signify the man- 
ner of speaking. 

Diction expresses much less than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
first efforts of learners in composition ; 
the latter only to the original produc- 
tions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con- 
fused disposition of words, or an im- 
proper application of them, constitutes 
bad diction; but the niceties, tliu ele- 
gancies, the peculiarities, and the beau- 
lies of composition, which mark the 
genius and talent of the writer, are what 
is c miprchcndcd under the name of 
style. I Action is a general term, ap- 
plicable alike to a single sentence or a 
connected composition ; style is used in 
regard to a regular piece of compo- 
sition. As diction is a term of inferior 
import, it is of course mostly confined 
to ordinary subjects, and style to the 
productions of authors. We should 
speak of a person’s diction in his private 
correspondence, but of his style in his 
literary works. Diction requires only to 
be pure and clear ; style may likewise 
be terse, polished, elegant, florid, poetic, 
sober, and the like. 


DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

DICTIONARY, from the Latin 
dictum a saying or word, is a register 
of words. ENCYCLOPAEDIA, from 
the Greek tyicvicXorraidtia or tv in, kvkXos 
a circle, and iraihia learning, signifies a 
register of things. 

The definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations and applications, are the 
proper subjects of a dictionary ; the 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, &c. See. 
are the proper subjects of an encyclo- 
pedia. A general acquaintance with 
all arts and sciences as far as respects 
the use of technical terms, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the classical writers 
in the language, are essential for the 
composition of a dictionary ; an entire 
acquaintance with all the minutiae of 
every art and science is requisite for 
the composition of an encyclopedia. A 
single individual may qualify himself 
for the task of writing a dictionary; 
but the universality and diversity of 
knowledge contained in an encyclopedia 
render it necessarily the work of many. 
The term dictionary has been extended 
in its application to any work alphabeti- 
cally arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dictionaries , and the like; 
hut still preserving this distinction, that 
a dictionary always contains only a 
general or partial illustration of the 
subject proposed, whilst an encyclo- 
pedia embraces the whole circuit of 
science. 

If a man that lived au ago or two ago should re- 
tarn into the world again, lie would really want a 
dictionary to help him to understand his own lan- 
guage. TiLi.orso.v. 


Prior’ll diction is more his own than tli.it of any 
^ w * successors of Dryden. Johnson. 


I think we may say with 'justice that, when mortals 
converse with tliei- Creator, they cannot do it iu so 
proper a style as in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

Audi son. 


Diction is said mostly in regard to 
"bat is written ; phrase and phrase - 
mgy are said as often of what is 
*p>>ken as what is written ; as that a 
peison has adopted a strange phrase 
^ phraseology. The former respects 
° v y ort * s 5 latter comprehend a 
-accession of phrases. 


blest «i l ht R he d s«M-eo7,„rr“- 
Shakspu 

tlu. a?cideii,ai n 5f r ab ] e J° mysel 

lions erew lLr. ^^^^ c,,nv,irsft,i ‘> n ; niy 
'‘hraseton, wucular and paradoxical, and 
9 / formal and unta«hiouablc, John 


livery science borrows from all the rest, and we 
c.iuuot attain any single one without llie enrycloptc- 
din. Gla.nyii.le 

DICTIONARY, LEXICON, VOCABU- 
LARY, GLOSSARY, NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 

DICTIONARY ( v . Dictionary) is a 
general term ; LEXICON, from Xtyw 
to say ; VOCABULARY, from vox a 
word ; GLOSSARY, from gloss to ex- 
plain, from Xyioaaa the tongue ; and 
NOMENCLATURE from tiomen y are 
all species of the dictionary . 

Lexicon is a species of dictionary ap- 
propriately applied to the dead lan- 
guages. A Greek or Hebrew lexicon 
is distinguished from a dictionary of the 
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French or English language. A voca- 
bulary is a partial kind of dictionary 
which may comprehend a simple list of 
words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary , 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms employed in any old 
author. A nomenclature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a re- 
ference to proper names. 

TO DIE, EXPIRE. 

DIE, in low German doen , Danish 
doc , Greek Outiv to kill, designates in 
general the extinction of being. EX- 
PIRE, from the Latin e or ex and spiro 
to breathe out, designates the last ac- 
tion of life in certain objects. 

JSho died every day she lived. Uowk. 

died ill the evening of the thirtieth day of 
May, 1744, so placidly, that the attendants did nut 
the exact time of his c.i pi ration. Johnson. 

There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, although 
they have not breath; these die, but do 
not expire: there are other beings 
which absorb and emit air, but do not 
live ; such as the ilame of a lamp, which 
does not die * but it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is 
put for the life of objects ; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
expiring , and the like ; ancl as life is 
upphcd<^gurutively to moral objects, so 
may defalk to object's not having phy- 
sical life.^ 

A parliament may expire by length of time, 

lll.AOKSTOXZ. 

A dissolution is the ci\il death of parliament. 

lll.AUKSTO.NK. 

When Alexander the Ureal died, the Ureciun mo- 
narchy expired with him. South. 

TO DIFFER, VARY, DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 

D I PEER, in Latin differ o or die and 
fero, signifies to make into two. V AR V, 
v. To change , alter . DISAGREE is 
literally not to agree. DISSENT, in 
Latin dissentio or dts and sentio, signi- 
fies to think or feel apart or differently. 

Differ, vary , and disagree , are ap- 
plicable either to persons or things ; 
dissent to persona only. First as to 
persons : to differ is the most general 
and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: wo may differ 


from any cause, or in any degree, \y 0 
vary only in small matters : thus per- 
sons may differ or vary in their state, 
ments. There must be two at least t 0 
differ ; and there may be an indefinite 
number: one may op ary, or an indefinite 
number may vary ; thus two or more niuy 
differ in an account which they give • 
one person may vary at different times 
in the account which he gives. 

I lmve taken the liberty sometimes to join 
one and sometimes with the other, and sometime;, j., 
dijfer from nil of them when I have thought i 
reason of the thin*; was on my side. Aihiumin 

In auother passage Uelsus accuses the ClirUtiniis 
of alterim; tin* Uo>pel. The accusaliuiis i. ft. r , (J 
some variations in the readings of particular i, :i 
**&*• l'.Vl.K v. 

To differ may be either in matters of 
fact or matters of speculation ; to di\- 
agree mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent mostly 
in matters of specula lion or opinion. 
Philosophers may differ in accounting 
for any phenomenon ; politicians um , 
differ as to the conduct of public .itlair.,*: 
people may disagree who have to m . 
together; a person may dissent from nay 
opinion which is olfered or prescribed. 

The ministers of the diiFcivnt potentates coiii.'iivj 
and conferred; lint the peace advanced so sIh\m\, 
that speedier method' weie tounil m*i cs<ui v, mid Ho 
liiifjbioke was sent lo l’aris lo adjust d<J}\u\ m s ,mi;i 
h*s»s formality. Jui 

On his arrival at Geneva, Gohlnmilh w.is run. 1 
mended as a tia\elim^ tutor to a yoiui^ jjeatl. m 
who had been iUio\pcctc<ll\ left a sum ol in**in*\ ; \ 
a near relation. This comio<tu»:i la-led bu* a *.:»■ 
time: tt.ey disagreed in the south of l' ranee .m-l 
parted. Juiinv.n 

I have uuliiiu^ to object to jour poem, hut d> si it 
only from something iu your preface sounuiie; iu • 
prejudice of a^e. lluuii:.'. 

Differences' may occasion discunl.uii 
feeling or otherwise, according to :iic 
nature of the difference. Differences in 
regard to claims or matters of intend 
are rarely unaccompanied with sonic im- 
parity. Disagreements', variances, niid 
dissensions are • always ueconip.uib' i 
with more or less ill-humour <>r :U- 
feeling. Disagreements bet ween il)“ M ‘ 
who ought to agree, and to co-upci'aM 
arc mostly occasioned by opposing p : j- v 
sions ; variance is said of whatever di-- 
turbs the harmony of those who ought 
to live in love and harmony. Dissen- 
sions arise not merely from diversity 
opinion but also from diversity ol in- 
terest, and always produce much urn- 
mony of feeling. They arise moan)' 
among bodies of men. 

Ill tint btsita of nature mankind was subject'' 1 * ^ 
many and gicat inconveniences. Wuiit ol un^-i 
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A-.int of mutual assistance, want of a common arbitra- 
tion to report to in their differences. Murke. 

11 is resignation was owing to a disagreement with 
iii-lu-otluT in l.i w and coadjutor Sir Robert Walpole, 
vhicii had long subsisted. Coxk. 

How many bleed 

. 5i s !i;iniel'ul variance betwixt man and maul 

Thomson. 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome 
Yj„.„ i. s your time for fnction and debate, 
v, r inutial favour and permit' cd hate: 

I*., 110W your immature dissensiuu cease. DrydeN. 

In regard to things, differ is said of 
!\ V0 thing* with respect to each other ; 
rartf of one thing in respect to itself: 
tini-i two tempers differ from each other, 
;,,k 1 a person’s temper varies from time 
to time. Things differ in their essences, 
they very in their accidents ; thus the 
oi-nera and species of things differ from 
cjeli oilier, and the individuals of each 
species vary : differ is said of every 
tiling promiscuously, but disagree is 
only hind of such things as might agree ; 
thus two trees differ from each other by 
the course of things, but two numbers 
disagree which are intended to agree. 

\V(* <lii nut Know in wlial either reason or instinct 
nuiidsti and thciulbro cauuot tell with exactness in 
ttiiatthoy dijffcr. JuliN-i>N. 

That nniid and body often sympathize 
K pl.iiii ; such is this union lriLure ties: 
lint tlum as often too they disagree, 

W hull proves the soul’s superior progeny. J ENYKS. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be still 
rnrinl a thousand wavs, out of which would nrfcu 
Midi branches as have not been touched. Joiu&on. 


DIFFERENCE, VARIETY, DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE signifies the cause 
or the act of differing. VARIETY, 
from various or vary, in Latin v arias, 
probably comes from varus a speck or 
speckle, because t his is the best emblem 
of variety. DIVERSITY, in Latin 
diver si las, comes from direrto , com* 
pounded of di and vrrfo, and signifies 
to turn asunder. MEDLEY comes 
from the word meddle , which is but a 
change from ?ningle , rni.r, &c. 

Difference and variety seem to lie ill 
the things themselves ; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident 
or design: a difference may lie in two 
°h t ieets only; a variety cannot exist 
'Jitlumt an assemblage : a difference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
'Hitch the mind forms of objects to pre- 
vent confusion; variety strikes on the 
| n nul, and pleases the imagination with 
Rany agreeable images ; it is opposed 
0 uniformity : the acute observer 


traces differences , however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and by this 
means is enabled to class them undei 
their general or particular heads ; na- 
ture affords such an infinite variety in 
everything which exists, that if we do 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves. 

Where the faith of the holy Church is one, a 
difference between customs of the Church doth no 
harm. Hooker.. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 

Addison. 

Diversity arises from an assemblage 
of objects naturally contrasted ; a med- 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous effect. Diversity exists in 
the tastes or opinions of men ; a medley 
is produced by the concurrence of such 
tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalesce. A diversity of sounds heard 
at a suitable distance in the stillness of 
the evening will have an agreablo 
effect on the ear; a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and offensive. 

Tile goodness of the Supreme iking is no less soon 
in the diversity, than in the multitude of living crea- 
tures. Addison. 

Wluit unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
must such a medley of iniumj>erauce produce iu the 
bodyl Addison. 

DI FEE RENCE, Dl ST1N CTI ON . 

DIFFERENCE {v. Difference) lies 
in the thing; DISTINCTION is the 
act uf the person : the former is, there- 
fore, to the latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the distinction rests on the dif- 
ference ■' those are equally bad logi- 
cians who make a distinction without 
a difference or who make no distinc- 
tion where there is a difference . 

Thu will of the many and Unir interest must very 
often difler, and g eat will bo tl»o difference when 
they make an evil choice. Ruukk. 

I trust no real ground of dis'lnetion can be made 
between civil and criminal eases. State Trials 

Sometimes distinction is put for the 
ground of distinction , which brings it 
nearer in sense to difference , in which 
case the former is a species of the latter : 
a difference is cither external or in- 
ternal ; a distinction is always external : 
the former lies in the thing, the latter 
is designedly made : we liavo differences 
in character, and distinction. s in dress; 
the difference between profession and 
practice, though very considerable, is 
often lost sight of by tho professors of 
Christianity ; in tho sight of God, there 
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is no rank or distinction that will screen 
a man from the consequences of unre- 
pented sins. 

O son ofTvdeus cease ! be wise, and see 

How vast tiie diffrence of the gods and tliee. Pops. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 
sently grew conceited of the argument, and was just 
preparing to write a letter of advice to a member of 
pailiamrnt, for opening the freedom of our towns 
.-nut trades, for taking away all manner of distinc- 
tions between the natives and foreigners. Steele. 


DIFFERENCE, DISPUTE, ALTERCA- 
TION, QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE, v. To differ. D1 S- 
PUTE, v. To argue. ALTERCA- 
TION, in Latin altercatio and alterco , 
from alterum and cor another mind, 
signifies the expressing another opinion. 
QUARREL, in French querelle , from 
the Latin queror to complain, signifies 
having a complaint against another. 

All these terms are here taken in the 
general sense of a difference on some 
personal question ; the term difference 
is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former ease O’. To differ , vary) : a 
difference , as distinguished from the 
others, is generally of a less serious and 
personal kind; a dispute consists not 
only of angry words, hut much ill blood 
and unkind offices ; an altercation is a 
wordy dispute , in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of 
words on all sides ; quarrel is the most 
serious of all differences , which leads to 
every species of violence; a difference 
m^v sometimes arise from a misunder - 
standing, which may he easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but 
ljy The fault of both parties uni ter cations 
ar ise mostly from .portinanimm afihp- 
i fflftce to, ap'd obstinate defence of. one's. 
npinmnq; quarrels mostly spring from 
iuiuries real or supposed ; differences 
subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity ; they may be carried 
on in a direct or indirect manner ; dis- 
putes and altercations arc mostly con- 
ducted in a direct manner between in- 
dividuals ; quarrels may arise betwixt 
nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of oftience directly or in- 
directly. 

Ought lesser differences altogether to divide and 
estrange those from one another whom such ancient 
and sacred bands unite? IIlair. 

1 have often been pleased to hear disputes on the 
Exchange adjusted twtweon an inhabitant of Japan 
and an alderman of I .undo n. Addison. 

Jn the House of Peers the bill passes through the 
tamo ftirait as in the other house, and if rejected no 


more notice is taken, but it passes tub silentio t c 
prevent unbecoming altercation Rlackstonk, 

Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturb’d with noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 

*>«vnnN. 

DIFFERENT, DISTINCT, SEPARATE. 

DIFFERENT, v. To differ , vary. 
DISTINCT, in Latin distinct us, p {l ‘ r . 
tieiple of distinguo (v. To abstract 
separate ). SEPARATE, v. To ab- 
stract. 

Difference is opposed to similitude; 
there is no difference between objects 
absolutely alike : distinctness is opposed 
to identity ; there can be no distinction 
where there is only one and the same 
being: saturation is opposed to unit\ • 
there can be no separation between ob- 
jects that coalesce or adhere: things 
may he different and not distinct , or 
distinct and not different, different is 
said altogether of the internal proper- 
ties of things ; distinct is said of tilings 
as objects of vision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or the mind: when 
two or more things are seen only as one, 
they may be different , but they are not 
distinct ; but whatever is seen as two 
or more things, each complete in itself, 
is distinct , although it may not be dif- 
ferent: two roads are said to be dif- 
ferent which run in different directions, 
but they may not ho distinct when seen 
on a map : on the other hand, two roads 
are said to be distinct when they are 
observed as two roads to run in the same 
direction, but they need not in any par- 
ticular to be different : two stprs of dif- 
ferent magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they 
are different , but not distinct ; two 
-books on the same subject, and by the 
same author, but not written in con- 
tinuation of each other, are distinct 
books, but not different . 

Afferent minds 

Incline to dff'rent objects. Akensii»-. 

AVlmt miracle tints dazzles with surprise? 

Vistinct in rows the radiant columns rise. l’oi’K. 

What is separate must in its nature 
be generally distinct; but everything 
is not separate which is distinct : when 
houses are sejiarate they are obviously 
distinct ; but they may frequently 
distinct when they are not positively 
separated : the distinct is marked out 
by some external sign, which deter- 
mines its beginning and its end; the 
separate is that which is set apart, 
to be seen by itself distinct is a term 
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used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separate only 
in regard to tlieir proximity to or dis- 
tance from each other: wo speak of 
having a distinct household, but of 
living in separate apartments ; of di- 
viding one's subject into distinct heads, 
or of making things into separate par- 
cels : the body and soul are different , 
inasmuch as they have different pro- 
perties ; they are distinct , inasmuch as 
they have marks by which they may he 
distinguished, and at death they will 
be separate. 

Nn Imsiili- arms approach your lmppy ground. 

Far dff'reut is my late. Dkydk.Y. 

His srp'rate troops let every leader call, 

Kuch strengthen each, and all encourage all; 

What chief or soldier of the mini* rails baud. 

Or bravely tights or ill obeys command. 

Whoa tlms distinct limy war, soon shall be known. 

IV'l’E. 

DIFFER ENT, SEVERAL, DIVERS, 
SUNDRY, VARIOUS. 

All these terms are employed to 
mark a number (v. To differ, vary); 
but DIFFERENT is the most inde- 
finite of all these terms, as its ollicc is 
rather to define the quality than the 
number, anti is equally applicable to 
few and many ; it is opposed to singu- 
larity, but the other terms are em- 
ployed positively to express many. SE- 
VERAL, front to sever , signifies split 
<>r made into many ; they may bo either 
different or alike : there may he several 
(litlerent things, or several things alike ; 
but wo need not say several divers 
things, fertile word divers signifies pro- 
perly many different. SUN DRY, from 
asunder or apart, signifies many things 
scattered or at a distance, whether as it 
regards time or space. VARIOUS ex- 
presses not only a greater number, but 
a greater diversity than all the rest. 

The same thing often affects dif- 
ferent persons di fferently : an individual 
may be affected several times in the 
same way ; or particular persons may 
be alFected at sundry times and in divers 
manners ; the ways in which men are 
affected are so various as not to admit 
°f enumeration: it is not so much to 
Understand different languages as to 
understand several different languages ; 
ivers modes have been suggested and 
wied for the good education of youth, 
ut most of too theoretical a nature to 
miinit of being reduced successfully to 
ractice : an incorrect writer omits 


sundry articles that belong to a state- 
ment ; wo need not wonder at the 
misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when we 
notice the infinitely various allurements 
for spending money which are held out 
to the young and the thoughtless. 

H is aslonishtnjj to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the parent to the young, 
so far as is absolutely necessary lor the leaving a 
posterity. Addison. 

The bishop lias several courts under him, and may 
visit at pleasiue every part of his diocese. 

Hlackstoxk. 

I n the frame and constitution of tlic ecclesiastical 
polity, them are dicers ranks and degrees. 

Bl.ACKSiONE. 

Fat olives of sundry sorts appear, 

Of sundiy shapes their unctuous berries bear. 

Day den. 

As land is Improved by sowing it with carious 
seeds, so is the mind by exercising it with different 
stuilies. Mel. moth’s Letters of Pliny. 

DIFFERENT, UNLIKE. 

DIFFERENT is positive, UNLIKE 
is negative: we look at what is dif- 
ferent, and draw a comparison; but 
that which is unlike needs no compa- 
rison : a thing is said to be different 
from every other thing, or unlike to any 
thing seen before ; which latter mode 
of expression obviously conveys less to 
the mind than the former. 

IIow differ i nt is the \iew of past life in the man 
who is grow 11 old in knowledge and wisdom from 
that of him w ho has grown old in iguoraucc and folly. 

Addison. 

How far unlike those chiefs of race divine. 

How vast the ditT'reuce of their deeds and mine. 

Poi'K. 


DI V E10ULT1 ES, E M B A RR ASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 

These terms are all applicable to a 
person’s concerns in life; but DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate to the difficulty (t\ 
Difficulty ) of conducting a business : 
EMBARRASSMENTS relate to the 
confusion attending a state of debt ; and 
TROUBLE to the pain which is the 
natural consequence of not fulfilling 
engagements or answering demands. 
Of the three, the term difficulties ex- 
presses the least, and that of troubli s 
the most. A young man on his en- 
trance into the world will unavoidably 
experience difficulties , if not provided 
with ample means in the outset. But 
let his means bo ever so ample, if he 
have not prudence and talents fitted for 
business, he will hardly keep himself 
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free from embarrassments , which are 
the greatest troubles that can arise to 
disturb the peace of a man s mind. 

Young Cunningham was recalled to Dublin, where 
he cou turned for lour or five years, atul of course ex- 
perienced all the difficulties that attend distressed 
situations. J ohnson. 

Few men would have had resolution to write books 
with such embarrassments (as Milton laboured 
under;. . Johnson. 

Virgil’s sickliness, studies, and the troubles he met 
with, turned his hair gray before the usual time. 

Walsh. 

DIFFICULTY, OBSTACLE, IMPEDI- 
MENT. 

DIFFICULTY, in Latin difficulias 
and difficilis , compounded of the priva- 
tive dis and facilis easy, from facto to 
do' signifies not easy to be clone. OB- 
STACLE, in Latin obstaculum from 
obsto to stand in tlio way, signifies the 
thing that stands in the way between a 
person and the object he has in vietv. 
IMPEDIMENT, in Latin mpeditnen- 
tum from impedio compounded of in 
and pedes, signifies something that en- 
tangles the feet. 

All these terms include in tlieir sig- 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men : the 
difficulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the tiling itself; the 
obstacle and impediment consist of that 
winch is external or foreign : a difficulty 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end ; an impediment 
interrupts the progress, and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes : a diffi- 
culty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; an ob- 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way, and intervenes between us 
and our object ; an impediment shackles 
and puts a stop to our proceedings : we 
speak of encountering a difficulty , sur- 
mounting an obstacle , and removing an 
impediment : the disposition of the mind 
often occasions more difficulties in ne- 
gotiations than the subjects themselves ; 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
greatest obstacle which Philip of Mace- 
don experienced in his political career ; 
ignorance of the language is the 
greatest impediment which a foreigner 
experiences in the pursuit of any object 
out of his own country. 

Troth has less of trouble and difficult W, of entnn* 
gkment and perplexity, of danger and kasard in it. 

Tillotson, 


One obstacle must have stood not a little in u, 
way of that preferment after which Young seems t 
have panted. Though he took orders, ho never p« 
1 1 rely shook off politics. Cuorr 

The necessity of complying with times, and «.» 
sparing persons, is the great impediment of bio K r :il ,| lv 

Iuuxmjx 

DIFFUSE, PROLIX. 

Both mark defects of style oppose 
to brevity. DIFFUSE, in Latin df 
fusus participle of diffundo to pour dm 
or spread wide, marks the quality 0 f 
being extended in space. PROLIX 
in French prolire , changed from pm' 
1<uws, signifies let loose in a wi,j u 
space. 

The diffuse is properly opposed to the 
precise ; the prolix to the concise or 
laconic. A diffuse writer is fond of uin- 
plification, he abounds in epithet s t 
tropes, figures, and illustrations ; ih 0 
prolix writer is fond of circumlocution, 
minute details, and trilling particular.^ 
Diffuseness is a fault only in degrw 
and according to circumstances: pn 
lixity is a positive fault at all time-. 
The former leads to the use of words 
unnecessarily ; the latter to the use ui 
phrases, as well as words, that arc alto- 
gether useless : the diffuse stylo has too 
much of repetition; the prolix sty 1c 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises front an exuberance of imagina- 
tion ; prolixity from the want of ima- 
gination ; on the other hand, the former 
may be coupled with great superficiality, 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modern writers have fallen into tin; 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and many English writers preceding 
him aro chargeable with prolixity. 

Few authors an* more clear ami perspicuous <>» 
the whole than Archbishop TilMsou ami sir Wil- 
liam Temple, jet neither of them are remarkable Irr 
precision j they are loose atul tbff'u^e. Hi.ai i. 

I look U(mii n tedious talker, or uhnt is «eiu , r.i!i> 
known by the name of u story toller, to he iuu.'i 
more iusuilerable than a prolix writer. Sru.u- 

TO DIGRESS, DEVIATE. 

Both in the original and the accept 
sense, these words express going out ul 
the ordinary course ; but DIGRKSS f 
used only in particular, and DKVlAlh 
in general eases. We digress only in 
a narrative, whether written or spoken 1 
wo deviate in actions as well as in words, 
in our conduct as well as in writing 
Digress is mostly taken in a good or 
indifferent sense ; deviate in an too 11 
fereat or bad sense. Although ftwj uva5 
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Egressions are faulty, yet occasionally 
tTs necessary to digress for the pur- 
ges of explanation; every deviation 
3 bad, which is not sanctioned by the 
iccessity of circumstances. 

Tin' digressions in the Tula of n Tub, relating to 
Yuiton and Bentley, must bo confessed to discover 
,;iuL of knowledge or want of integrity. Johnson. 

A resolution was taken (by the authors of the 
spectator) of courting general approbation by go- 
ieral lojiics } to this practice they udhered with few 
imations . Johnson. 


TO DILATE, EXPAND. 

DILATE, in Latin dilato from di 
xpart aiul latus wide, that is, to make 
rely wide. EXPAND, in Latin ex - 
mndo compounded of ex and panda 
to spread, from the Greek <puivu> to 
appear or show, signifying to set forth 
:r lny open to view by spreading out. 

The idea ol‘ drawing any thing out sp 
as to occupy a greater space is commuff 
to these terms in opposition to contract- 
ing. A bladder dilates on the admission 
jf air, or the heart dilates with joy ; 
knowledge expand y the mind, or a 
person’s views expand with circum- 
stances. 

TIu* cunscious heart of charily would warm. 

And her wide wish benevolence dilute. Thomson. 

The poet (Thomson) leads us througn the appear- 
ances of things ns they are successively varied by the 
vicissitudes of tiio year, and imparts to us so much 
of his own euthusiasm that our thoughts ea'jxind with 
his imagery, * Johnson. 


DILIGENT, EXPEDITIOUS, PROMPT. 

All these terms mark the quality of 
quickness in a commendable degree. 
DILIGENT from diligo to love {v. 
Active, diligent) marks the interest one 
hikes in doing something; ho is dill- 
i(ent who loses no time, who keeps 
-lose to the work from inclination. 
EXPEDITIOUS, from the Latin ex- 
pedio to dispatch, marks tlio desire one 
'las to complete the thing begun. He 
who is expeditious applies himself to 
no other thing that offers ; he finishes 
nvory thing in its turn. PROMPT, 
ii’om the Latin promo to draw out or 
inake ready, marks one’s desire to get 
loady ; ho is prompt who sots about a 
hing without delay, so as to make it 
ca( v • Idleness, dilatoriness, and slow- 
jicss, are the three defects opposed to 
uieso three qualities. The diligent man 
goes to his work willingly, and applies to 

assiduously ; tho expeditions man gets 
K f ln [ 8 ^ e f\ quickly; the prompt man 
eots about it readily, and gets it finished 


immediately. It is necessary to be 
diligent in the concerns which belong 
to us, to be expeditious in any business 
that requires to bo terminated, to be 
prompt in the execution of orders that 
are given to us. 

We must bo diligent iu our particular calling and 
charge, in that province and station which God has 
appointed us, whatever it be. Tillotson. 

The regent ussemblcil an army with his usual 
expedition, and marched to Glasgow. Robebtson. 

To him she hasted, in her face excuse 
Caine prologue, and apology too prompt. 

Which, with bland winds at will, slie thus address’d. 

Milton. 

TO DIRECT, REGULATE, DISPOSE. 

We DIRECT for the instruction of 
individuals. We REGULATE for the 
good order or convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au- 
thority ; to regulate is general, it sup- 
poses superior information. An officer 
directs the movements of his men ill 
military operations ; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
whole concerns of an entertainment: 
the director is often a man in power ; 
the regulator is always the man of 
business ; the latter is frequently em- 
ployed to act under the former. 

Canst thou, with all a monarch’s cares op], rest. 

Oh Atreus’ son! cuust thou indulge thy rest? 

Ill tits a chief, who mighty nations guides. 

Directs iu council, and iu wur presides. Pope. 

13 v 'u goddesses are women, and no wife 

Has pow’r to regulate her husband’s life. Dhyden, 

To direct is always used with regard 
to others ; to regulate , frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person directs 
another according to his better judge- 
ment ; he regulates his own conduct by 
principles or circumstances. 

Strange disorders are bred in the minds of those 
men whose passions are not regulated by reason. 

Addison. 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in tho sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is then distinguished 
from regulate , which signifies to deter- 
mine the measure and other circum- 
stances. 

It is tlu» business of religion and philosophy not so 
mill'll to extinguish our passions, as to regulate and 
direct litem to valuable, well-chosen objects. 

Addison. 

To DISPOSE, from dispono or dis 
apart and pono to place, signifying to 
put apart for a particular purpose, 
supposes superior power like direct, and 
superior wisdom like regulate ; whence 
tho term has been applied to the Al- 
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mighty, who is styled the Supreme 
Disposer of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 

Endure and conquer, Jove will soon dispose 
To future good, our just and present woes. 

Duyuvn. 

DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 

DIRECTION {v. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS ( v . To 
address) is that which addresses. SU- 
PEIiSCRI PTION, from super and 
scribo , signifies that which is written 
over. 

Although these terms may he used 
promiscuously for each other, yet they 
have a peculiarity of signification by 
which their proper use is defined : a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons : an address is 
never used hut in direct application to 
the person : a superscription has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction maybe written or verbal; 
an address in this seme is always 
written ; a superscription must nut only 
he written but either on or over some 
other thing : a direction is given to 
such as go in search of persons and 
places, it ought to be clear and parti- 
cular : an address is put either on a 
card, and a letter, or in a book ; it ought 
to bo suitable to the station aiul situation 
of the person addressed : a superscrip- 
tion is placed at the head of other 
writings or over tombs and pillars: it 
ought to be appropriate. 

Tlwru could n »t be ;i I'lcater rh.ince than that 
which brought tu h^ht the powder treason, when 
Provide n ci*, as itwvi»*. snatched a km;* and killed. oil 
out of tins very jaws of death only by the mistake of 
a word in the direct ion of a letter. Son u. 

We think you may be able to point out to him the 
evil nf sii'-ceedin^; if it be solicit ati.>n<, you will tell 
him where to addicts it. Lom» Chkvii iiu fc i.l>. 

Deceit and hypo-iisy cairyin them mme of the 
express iiua^e and 'Upei scc-pUon of the devil than 
any bodily 'ins whatsoever. South. 

DIRECTION, ORDER. 

DI RECTION, v. To direct. O R DE R, 
v. To command. 

Direction contains most of instruction 
in it ; order mont of authority. Direc- 
tions should he followed ; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves: it is ne- 
eessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must he 


clear, simple, and precise; orders tt 
tradespeople may be particular or ge 
ncral. directions extend to tlic mom 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinal 
concerns of life ; orders arc confined u 
the personal convenience of the 
vicinal. A parent directs a child as i, 
his behaviour in company, or as to lij. 
conduct when lie enters life ; a teaclii i 
directs his pupil in the choice of bunk* 
or in the distribution of his studies: tl k 
master gives orders to his attendant* 
to be in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives orders to his trade*, 
men to provide what is necessary. 

Then moot mo forthwith .it tin* notary's, 

(live liim direction for this merry build. 

SllAK.sl'J. v 

To execute l.iws is a royal utlioo: to execute <>r 
is not to be a kiii£. H"iu: fl 

■f DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATELY, l\- 

STA N T L Y, 1 N ST A N TAN E< > U S 1 , Y. 

DI RECTIFY signifies in a direct ..r 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter- 
vention. INSTANTLY and IN- 
STANTANEOUSLY, from ind'ud, 
signifies in an instant. 

Direct/// is most applicable to the bi - 
lious of men: immediate/// and insfunihf 
to either actions or events. Direef ft/ 

refers to the interruptions which in.-n 
intentionally delay the commencement 
of any work : immediate/// in general 
refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person goes di recti n 
to his work; he Millers nothing to (ir.i.v 
him aside: good news is imninfuitdi/ 
spread abroad upon itsarmnl; nothing 
intervenes to retard it. Imm> t/iaie/i/ 
and instant/ //, or in\tu//fa//mus///, Imtli 
murk a quirk sucrr>M«>n of events, Lit 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. Immediate/// is ne- 
gativo ; it expresses simply that iml limg 
intervenes ; instant!// is positive, 
nifNing the very existing moment in 
which the thing happens. A per.-on 
who is of a willing disposition goes ur 
runs immediate.l\/ to the assistance ot 
another; but the ardor of affection im- 
pels him to fly instantly to bis relief, ;1! j 
lie sees the danger. A surgeon does nut 
])rocee<l directly to dress a wound: L’ 
first examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature : men of lively minds mine'' 
diute.ty see the source of their o\W> 
errors : people of delicate feelings an* 
instantly alive to the slightest breac i 
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of decorum. A course of proceeding is 
,1'rrrl tlie consequences are immediate , 
.j iu l the effects instantaneous . 

lii'^idi’S tlit.se* thing* which directly sn^i'est the 

■ j,. t | .if ilam'iT, ami those which produce a similar 
I,.,. i ft i>iii .1 mechanical cause, l know of nothin" 
(ii.imc which i- ii«>t sonic modification of power. 

linitKK. 

\dmiralioii is a short-lived passion, fli.it iminedi- 
■>. !/ (ico.ivs upon grmviii;; familiar with. Ilie object. 

Aiiimmo.v. 

\ ii.iintcr must ha\ean ad ion, liol sucee-sive.hnt 
^.ihmcoii'i; for tin; time of a picture is a single 

■ i.iiiciil. Johnson. 

l,|s.\l)VA>TA(Ji:, INJURY, HURT, 

oi;tuimi:nt, iMiiMumn:. 

DISADVANTAGE implies the nb- 
M . U ri‘ of Mil ad rant a %*• (/’. Advantage). 
INJURY, in Latin injuria from jus, 
..p.-ilv stultifies what is contrary to 
I-ioiU or justice, hut extends in its 
to every lo<s or doticiency which 
nccasioiied.’ II URT signifies in the 
i) irthcrn languages beaten or wounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detriment um 
IVom d'drituni and deterrent to wear 
;n\av, signifies tin; effect of being worn 
util. PREJUDICE, in the improper 
sense of the word ( v . Hitts), implies the 
il! which \* supposed to result tiom pre- 
judice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence 
of a good ; injury is a p ositive evil : the 
want of e location may frequently he a 
dis-ulvantage to a person by retarding 
hi advancement ; the ill word of an- 
other may he an injury by depriving him 
of friends. Disadvantage^ therefore, 
is ap|)lied to such things as are of an 
adventitious nature: the injury to that 
" Inch is of essential importance. 

r.vm Ihi* aeti m* of :i cel hinted j ci'M'll 

f-'hiii uuilri t li i- tlK.ih an'n-ir. th.it liowexei Miiprts- 
1 n -i ml i'Xl i ,ii : r- i ■ ii ,■ i \ ihej, niu\ hr. lhr\ s»r«* noimne 
tii.Ul W II ll Slii* expected llrlll llllll, Ap'M-i'X. 

I i:'> |»!.h*. s \\ i«i .* acq'iiicd bj pi -l title of \ieior\, 

1 i "irr. tu'r in kccpoi.; nl them no njur / was 

Si'kXsut. 

Hurt, detriment , and prejudice , are 
all species of injuries. Injury , in ge- 
bcral, implies whatever ill befalls an ob- 
jett by the external action of other ob- 
jects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral e\il, to persons or to 
things; hurt is that species of injury 
which is produced by more direct vio- 
jeiic.e ; too close an application to study 
is injurious to the health; reading by 
an improper light is hurtful to the 
?yes : so in a moral sense, the light read- 
lri g which a circulating library supplies 


is often injurious to the morals of young 
people ; all violent affections are hurt- 
ful to the mind. 

Our repentance is not real, because we have nut 
ilmie what we can to undo our faults, or at least to 
hinder the injurious consequences of them from pio 
ceediti". ' Tjm.'-tson. 

The number of those who by abstracted thoughts 
become useless is inconsiderable, in respect ol them 
who arc hurtful to mankind by an active and lesilev* 
disposition. • IlAim.krr. 

The detriment and prejudice are spe- 
cies of injury which affect only the out- 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly detn- 
mental to his interests : whatever is pre.- 
jvdiei'd to the character of a man should 
not he made the subject of indiscri- 
minate conversation. 

In miinv iuiiUnccs wo clearly peiceive that num* 
or lc>s knowledge di>peiired to man would ha\u 
pimed detrimental to his state. JtT. MK. 

That the heathens have spoken things Intliu same 
sense of this &;■> iug of our Savioui is so f.u fiom 
lie: n an\ jirt ji.dicr to this s.ijiiitf, that it is i jtiont 
eotnmeiidatiou of it. Tim.ot»<jN. 


DIS U FICTION, D1SI.OV A I. TV. 

DISAFFECTION is general : DIS- 
LOYALTY is particular; it is a spe- 
cies of disaffection. Men are disaf- 
fected to the government ; disloyal to 
their prince. JJisaJ/crtiou may be said 
with regard to any form of government ; 
disloyalty only with regard to mo- 
narchy. Alt hough both terms are com- 
monly employed m a bad sen-e, yet the 
former tines not always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which N attached 
to the latter. A man may have reasons 
to think himself justified in di*ajf‘ ctu>n ; 
but lie will ne'er attempt to oiler any- 
thing in justification of dish.yany. A 
usurped government will have many 
disaffected subjects with whom iT must 
deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the law. Many 
were disaffected to the usurpation of 
Olivftr Cromwell, because they would 
not be disloyal to their king. 

Yet, l protest, it is no s.iltdesiie 
Ol m'imujj count lies for a religion ; 

Nor any disnjfichon to the state 
Where l was bred, and unto which l owe 
Mv dearest plot**, hath biought me out. 

11 kn .?nx son. 

Milton being cleared from the effects of hi' dis- 
loyalty, had not liiii^' required from him but the 
common duty of living in quiet. JoHNrON 
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TO DISAPPEAR, VANISH. 

To DISAPPEAR signifies not to 
appear (v. si irj • VANISH, in French 
tivanoir , Latin evaneo or evanesco, com- 
pounded ot'e and vaneo, in Greek <j>atvio 
to appear , signifies to go out of sight. 

To disappear comprehends no par- 
ticular mode of action; to vanish in- 
cludes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A -thing disappears either gradually or 
suddenly ; it vanishes on a sudden : it 
disappears in the ordinary course of 
things ; it vanishes by an unusual effort, 
a supernatural or a magic power. Any 
object that recedes or moves away will 
soon disappear; in fairy talcs things 
are made to vanish the instant they are 
lit held. To disappear is often a tem- 
porary action ; to vanish , generally con- 
veys the idea of being permanently lost 
to the sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament ; lightning 
ramshes with a rapidity that is un- 
equalled. 

Kiul meteors Tan across tli* ctlicrenl space, 

Stars disappear'd aud comets took their place. 

Drydkk. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolatiun that 
had been made before me, the whole scene vanished. 

Addison. 

TO DISAPPROVE, DISLIKE. 

To DISAPPROVE is not to approve, 
or to think not good. To DISLIKE is 
not to like, or to find unlike or unsuit- 
able to one's wishes. 

Disapprove is an act of the judge- 
ment : dislike is an act of the will or the 
affection. To approve or disapprove is 
peculiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines the conduct of others ; 
lo dislike is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgement to disapprove where we need 
only dislike; it is a perversion of tho 
judgement to disapprove , because we 
dislike. 

The poem (Samson Agonistos) has a beginning 
and an end, which Aristotle himself could not h »vo 
disapproved, but it must be allowed to want a middle. 

Johnson. 

The man of peace will bear with many whose opi- 
nions or practices he dislikes, without an open and 
violent rupture. Hr, air. 

TO DISAVOW, DENY, DISOWN. 

To DISAVOW, from die and avow 
(v. To acknowledge), is to avow that a 
thing is not: DENY (v. To deny) is to 
assert that a thing is not : DISOW'N, 
from die and own, is to assert that a 
person or thing is not one's own, or does 


not belong to one. A disavowal is a 
general declaration; a denial is a par- 
ticular assertion; the formei is made 
voluntarily and unasked for, the latter 
is always in direct answer to a charge : 
we disavow in matters of general in- 
terest where truth only is concerned; 
wo deny in matters of personal in- 
terest where the character or feelings 
are implicated. What is disavowed is 
generally in support of truth ; what is 
denied may often be in direct violation 
of truth : an honest mind will always 
disavow whatever has been erroneously 
attributed to it; a timid person some- 
times denies what he knows to be true* 
from a fear of the consequences. 

Hr. Solnnder disavows some of those narrations 
(iu Iluwkesw orth's voyages), or at least declares tSmn 
to be grossly misrepresented. Heat-iu. 

The king now denied his knowledge of the cun* 
spirncy against itizziu, by public proclamations. 

Rohehtson. 

Deny is said of things that concern 
others as well as ourselves ; disown only 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to be so. Denial 
is employed for events or indifferent 
matters; disowning extends to what- 
ever one can own or possess : a person 
denies that there is any truth in the 
assertion of another ; he disowns all 
participation in any affair. Our vera- 
city or judgment is often the only 
thing implicated in the denial: our 
guilt or innocence, honor or dishonor 
arc implicated in what we disown . 

If. like Z<‘iio. miy shall walk about, and yet </».'»// 
there i.s any motion in nature, surely that innti wii» 
constituted for Anticyra. Hkownf. 

Sometimes, lest man should quite his power disown, 
He makes that power to trembling nations known. 

Jknyns. 

DI S B K LIEF, U N 15 E LI K F . 

DISBELIEF properly implies the 
believing that a thing is not, or re- 
fusing to believe that it is. UNBE- 
LIEF expresses properly a believing, 
the contrary of what one has believed 
before : disbelief is most applicable to 
the ordinary events of life ; unbelief to 
serious matters of opinion: our dis- 
belief of the idle tales which are told by 
beggars, is justified by the frequent de- 
tection of their falsehood ; our Saviour 
had compassion on Thomas for his un- 
belief and gave him such evidences of 
his identity, as dissipated every doubt. 

The atheist has not found liis post tenable, , and 
therefore retired into deism, and a disbelief o> r *j‘ 
vealed religion only. 

The opposites to faith are unbelief nnd credulity. 
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DISCERNMENT, PENETRATION, DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. * 

DISCERNMENT expresses the 
power of discerning (v. To perceive). 
PENETRATION denotes the act or 
power of penetrating, from penetrate , in 
j.ntiii pcnetratus, participle of penetro 
and penitus within, signifying to see 
jure the interior. DISCRIMINA- 
TION denotes the act or power of dis- 
criminating, from discriminate , in Latin 
discriminatus , participle of diserimino , 
jo make a difference. JUDGMENT 
denotes the power of judging, from 
judge, in Latin judico, compounded of 
jus and dico , signifying to pronounce 
right. 

The three first of these terms do not 
express different powers, but different 
modes of the same power ; namely, the 
power of seeing intellectually, or ex- 
erting the intellectual sight. Discern- 
ment is not so powerful a mode of intel- 
lectual vision as penetration ; the for- 
mer is a common faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty ; it is 
the power of seeing quickly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight, 
and keeps the object out of view : a man 
of common discernment discerns cha- 
racters which are not concealed by any 
particular disguise ; a man of penetra- 
tion is not to be deceived by any 
art i lice however thoroughly cloaked or 
secured, even from suspicion. Dis- 
cernment and penetration serve for the 
discovery of individual things by their 
outward marks; discrimination is em- 
ployed in the discovery of differences 
between two or more objects ; the for- 
mer consists of simple observation, the 
laiier combines also comparison : dis- 
< (rum cut and penetration are great aids 
towards discrimination ; he who can 
discern the springs of human action, or 
penetrate the views of men, will he 
•mist lifted for discriminating between 
the characters of different men. 

Though he had the gift of seeing through a uues- 
tion almost at a glance, yet he never suite reo his 
« f v comment to anticipate another's explanation or in- 
terrupted his aigmueut. Cumberland. 

I I( l is as 8 ^ ow to decide, as he in quick to apprehend, 
calmly and deliberately weighing every opposite 
reason that is offered, and tracing it with a most 
judicious penetration. 

MeLMOTH’s fcETTERg OF Pl.INY. 

His observation wrb so quick and his feeling* so 
Ben si tivo that he could nicely discriminate between 
he pleasure and the politeness of his company, and 
o never failed to stop before the former was ex- 
llUUBted - CVMBBRLAWD. 


Although judgment derives much as- 
sistance from the three former opera- 
tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the things that are 
acting on external objects by seeing 
them : the judgment is creative ; it pro- 
duces by deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Discernment and the 
others are speculative; they are directed 
to that which is to be known, and are 
confined to present objects, they serve 
to discover truth and falsehood, perfec- 
tions and defects, motives and pretexts : 
the judgment is practical ; it is directed 
to that which is to be done, and extends 
its views to the future ; it marks the re- 
lations and connexions of things; it 
foresees their consequences and effects. 

Of discernment, we say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscu- 
rity and confusion : of penetration, we 
say that it is acute ; it pierces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, and 
prevents us from being deceived: of 
discrimination , we say that it is nice; 
it renders our ideas accurate, and serves 
to prevent us from confounding objects ; 
of judgment, we say that it is solid or 
sound ; it renders the conduct prudent, 
and prevents us from committing mis- 
takes or involving ourselves in embar- 
rassments. 

AVheu the question is to estimate the 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment ; when it is re- 
quired to lay open that which art or 
cunning lias concealed, we must exor- 
cise penetration : when the question is 
to determine llie proportions and degree's 
of qualities in persons or things, we 
must use discrimination; when called 
upon to take any step, or act any part, 
we must employ judgment. Discern- 
ment is more or less indispensable for 
every man in private or public stations ; 
be who has the most promiscuous deal- 
ings with men, has the greatest need of 
it : penetration is of peculiar importance 
for princes and statesmen : discrimina- 
tion is of great utility for all who have 
to determine the characters and merits 
of others : judgment is an absolute re- 
quisite lor all to whom the execution or 
management of concerns is intrusted. 

Cool nfjo advance* venerably wise, 

Tarns on all hands its deep discerning eyes. Pope. 

Ilis defects arose from his lively talents and ex 
qtiisite penetration, he readily perceived and decried 
the errors of his coadjutors, and from the versatility 
of his |)ul\tieal conduct acquired the nickuameuf the 
Weather-cock. Awoirnos. 

Perhaps there is no character through all Sliak- 
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speare drawn with more spirit and just discrimina- 
tion than Shylock’s, Henley. 

1 lovo him, 1 con Toss, extremely j but my affection 
does by no means prejudice my judgment. 

Melmoth’s Letters of Pliny. 


TO DISCLAIM, DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM and DISOWN are both 
personal acts respecting the individual 
who is the agent ; to disclaim is to throw 
off a claim , as to disown (v. To disavow ) 
is not to admit as one’s own ; as claim, 
from the Latin clamo , signifies to de- 
clare with a loud tone what we want as 
our own ; so to disclaim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tone, to give up 
a rfaim : this is a mote positive act than 
to disown , which may be performed by 
insinuation, or by the mere abstaining 
to own. He who feels himself dis- 
graced by the actions that are done by 
liis nation, or his family, will be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
party ; an absurd pride sometimes im- 
pels men to disown their relationship to 
those who art; beneath them in external 
rank and condition: an honest mind 
will disclaim all right to praise which 
it feels not to belong to itself; the fear 
of ridicule sometimes makes a man dis- 
own that which would redound to his 
honor. 

The thing call'd life, with ease I can disclaim. 

Ami think it over-sold to purchn.se fame. Dhydek. 

Here Priam's son, Deiphobus, he found, 

Ih* scare- lv knew him, striving to disown 
His blotted form, and hluahmg to be known. 

Drypen. 


DISCORD, STRIFE. 

DISCORD derives its signification 
from the harshness produced in music 
by the clashing of two strings which do 
not suit with each other ; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
which come into an unsuitable collision 
produce a discord. STRIFE comes 
from the word strive , to denote the 
action of striving , that is, in an angry 
manner (v. To contend) : where there 
is strije there must be discord; but 
there may he discord without strife . 
discord consists most in the feeling; 
strife consists most in the outward 
action. Discord evinces itself in va- 
rious ways ; by looks, words, or actions : 
strife displays itself in words or acts of 
violence. Discord is fatal to the hap- 
piness of families ; strife is the greatest 
enemy to peace between neighbours 


discord arose between the goddesses on 
the apple being thrown into the assent 
bly ; Homer commences his poem with 
the strife that took place between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Discord 
may arise from mere difference of 
opinion ; strife is in general occasioned 
by some matter of personal interest; 
discoj'd in the councils of a nation is the 
almost certain forerunner of its ruin; 
the common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of good 
breeding. 

Good Ileav'n 1 what dire effects from civil discord 
flow. Hayden' 

Lot men their days in senseless strife employ. 

Wo in eternal peace and constant joy. Pom 


TO DISCOVER, MANIFEST, DECLARE. 


Thk idea of making known is con- 
veyed by all these terms; but DIS- 
COVER, which signifies simply to tuk" 
off the covering from anything, ex- 
presses less than MANIFEST (v. Ap- 
parent), and that than DECLARE 
(r. To declare) : w’o discover by any 
means direct or indirect; we manifest 
by unquestionable marks; we declare 
by express words: talents and dispo- 
sitions discover themselves ; particular 
feelings and sentiments manifest them- 
selves ; facts, opinions, and sentiments 
are declared ; children early discover a 
turn for some particular art or science; 
a person manifests liis regard for another 
by unequivocal proofs of kindness ; a 
person of an open disposition is apt to 
declare his sentiments without disguise. 

He had several other conversation* with him 
about that time, in none of which did lie di sewer 
any other wish in favor of America than for its 
ancient condition. ItuiiKh. 

At no time, | crimps, did thu legislature manifest a 
more tender repaid to that fundamental principle el 
liritish constitutional policy, hereditary monaicliy, 
than at the time of the revolution. Uukkk. 

This man, with his whole squadron, came into the 
river and declared lor the Parliament. ClaxknduN. 


Animals or unconscious agents may 
be said to discover , as things discover 
symptoms of decay ; but persons only or 
things personified manifest or declare; 
cruelty may be manifested by actions; 
the works of the creation declare the 
wisdom of the Creator. 

Several brute creatures discover in their action* 
something like u faint glimmering of reason. 

Addison* 


Is the goodness or wisdom of the Divine 
more manifested iu this his proceedings ? Addison. 

The visible things of tho creation declare in every 
language of the world the wisdom and goodness o« 
HIM who made them. Shwdock 
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DISCREDIT, disgrace, reproach 
SCANDAL. 


To appear gay and pleasant before the customary 
time of mourning was expired, was no small matter 
of scandal. Potter. 


DISCREDIT signifies the loss of 
iredit ; DISGRACE, the loss of grace, 
favor or esteem ; REPROACH stands 
for the thing that deserves to be re - 
moached; and SCANDAL for the 
thing that gives scandal or offence. 
The conduct of men in their various re- 
lations with each other may give rise to 
the unfavorable sentiment which is ex- 
pressed hi common by these terms. 
Tilings arc said to reflect discredit , or 
disgrace, or to bring reproach or scan - 
did on the individual. These terms 
seem to rise in sense one upon the other : 
disgrace is a stronger term than dis- 
credit ; reproach than disgrace; and 
scandal than reproach . 

Discredit interferes with a man's 
credit or respectability ; disgrace marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable dis- 
tinction ; reproach makes him a subject 
of reproachful conversation; scandal 
makes him an object of offence or even 
abhorrence. As regularity in hours, 
regularity in habits or modes of living, 
regularity in payments, are a credit to 
a family ; so is any deviation from this 
order to its discredit •* as moral recti- 
tude, kindness, charity, and benevolence, 
serve to ensure the good-will and esteem 
of men; so do instances of unfair deal- 
ing, cruelty, inhumanity, and an un- 
feeling temper, tend to the disgrace of 
the offender : as a life of distinguished 
lirtue or particular instances of moral 
excellence may cause a man to be 
spoken of in strong terms of commen- 
dation ; so will flagrant atrocities or a 
course of immorality cause his name 
and himself to be the general subject 
of reproach; as the profession of a 
Christian with a consistent practice is 
the greatest ornament which a man can 
put on; so is the profession with an 
juconsistent practice the greatest de- 
formity that can bo witnessed ; it is cal- 
culated to bring a scafidal on religion 
jtself in the eyes of those who do not 
know and feel its intrinsic excellences. 


,»■ tke duty of every Christian to be concerned 
.. thoreputanon or discredit his life may bring on 
1,18 Profession. * Rooms. 


«n Rccretl y concerned to seo human nature in 
,1Cl wretchedness and disgrace , but could not 
Wnmn^ ®nuliiij» to hear Sir Roger udvise the old 
man to avoid all communication with the devil. 

Addison. 

^CT3SSV1C , *“ 40 


Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities and apply properly to the out- 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person ; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have respect to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon him- 
self by trivial or indifferent things ; but 
reproach or scandal follows only the 
violation of some positive law moral or 
divine. 

When a man is made up wholly of the dove with- 
out the least grain of the serpent in his composition, 
he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances of his 
life, and very often discredits his best actions. 

Addison. 

No name was mure opprobrious (among tlio 
Cheeks) than that of a mercenary; it being looked 
upon as a disgrace fur any person of ingenuous birth 
and education to serve for wages. Potter, 

The scandal was so great, and the case so unheard 
of, that any man discharged upon a public trial 
should bo again proceeded against by new evidence 
fur the same offence, that Cromwell himself thought 
not lit to undergo the reproach of it. but was in the 
end prevailed with to set him at liberty. 

Clarendon. 

The term reproach is also taken for 
the object of reproach, and scandal for 
the object of scandal. 

The cruelty of Mary’s persecution equalled the 
ile^ds of those tyrants who have been the reproach 
to human nature. Robertson. 

Oh ! luulst thou died when ffrst thou saw’st the light. 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ; 

A better late than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly the scandal of the Trojan host. Pope. 


TO DISCUSS, EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS, in Latin discussus par- 
ticiple of discutio , signifies to shake 
asunder or to separate thoroughly so as 
to sec the whole composition. EX- 
AMINE, in Latin examino , comes 
from e.ramcn the midtile beam or thread 
by which the poise of the balance is held, 
because the judgment holds the balance 
in examining. 

The intellectual operation expressed 
by these terms is applied to objects that 
cannot be immediately discerned or un- 
derstood, but they vary both in mode and 
degree. Discussiofi is altogether carried 
on by verbal and personal communica 
tion ; examination proceeds by reading, 
reiicction, and observation ; we often ex- 
amine, therefore, by discussion, which is 
properly one mode of examination J a 
discussion is always carried on by two 
or more persons ; an examination may 
be carried on by one only : politics are a 
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frequent though not always a pleasant 
Subject of discussion in social meetings • 
Complicated questions cannot be too tho- 
roughly examined, 

A country fellow distinguishes himself as much in 
the church-yard as a citizen does upon the change *, 
the whole parish politics being generally discussed 
in that place either after sermon or before the boll 
rings. Addison. 

Men follow their inclinations without examining 
whether there be any principles which they ought to 
form for regulating their conduct. Blair. 

TO DISENGAGE, DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

DISENGAGE signifies to make 
free from an engagement, DISEN- 
TANGLE is to get rid of an entangle- 
ment, EXTRICATE, in Latin extri - 
cat us, from ex and t-rica , a hair, or noose, 
signifies to get as it were out of a noose. 
As to engage signifies simply to bind, 
and entangle signifies to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to disentangle is natu- 
rally applied to matters of greater diffi- 
culty and perplexity than to disengage ; 
and as the term extricate includes tlio 
idea of that which would hold fast and 
keep within a tight involvement, it is 
employed with respect to matters of the 
greatest possible embarrassment and 
intricacy : wo may he disengaged from 
an oath; disentangled from pecuniary 
difficulties; extricated from a perplexity : 
it is not right to expect to be disengaged 
from all the duties which attach to men 
as members of society : lie who enters 
into metaphysical disquisitions must not 
expect to be soon disentangled ; when a 
general has committed himself by coming 
into too close a contact with a very supe- 
rior force, he sometimes may be able to 
extricate himself from his awkward 
situation by his geperalsliip. 

In old age the voice of nature calls you to leave to 
others the hustle and contest of the world, and gra- 
dually to disengage \ ourselves from a burden which 
begins to exceed vour strength. lb. air. 

Savage seldom appeared to he melancholy hut 
when some sudden misfortune had fallen upon him, 
and even then in a few moments he would disen- 
tangle liimscir from his perplexity. J uiinbon. 

Nature felt its inability to extricate itself from the 
consequences of guilt: the Gospel reveals the plan 
of Divine interposition and aid. Blair. 

DISGUST, LOATHING, NAUSEA. 

DISGUST, from dis and gust , in 
Latin gustus the taste, denotes the aver- 
sion oil the taste to an object. LOATH- 
ING, v. To abhor. NAUSEA, in 


Latin nausea , from the Greek vcivq a 
ship, properly denotes sea-sickness. 

Disgust is less than loathing, and 
that than nausea. When applied to 
sensible objects we are disgusted wiih 
dirt ; we loathe the smell of food if We 
have a sickly appetite; we fiatfaeate 
medicine : and when applied metaphori- 
cally, we are disgusted with affectation ; 
we loathe the endearments of those who 
are offensive ; we nauseate all the en- 
joyments of life, after having made an 
intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity. 

An enumeration of examples to prove a position 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 
superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

* Johnson. 

Thus winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressive o'er the world. 

Through nature shedding influence malign. 

The soul of man dies in him, loathing life. 

Thomson, 

Til’ irresoluble oil. 

So gentle late and blandishing, in floods 
Of rancid bile o’erflows: what tumults hence, 
What horrors rise, were muscuus to relate. 

Armstrong. 

DISHONEST, KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST marks the contrary 
to honest : KNAVISH marks the like- 
ness to a knave. Dishonest charac- 
terizes simply the mode of action: 
knavish characterizes the agent as well 
as the action : what is dishonest violates 
the established laws of man ; what is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and de- 
sign in the accomplishment. It is dis- 
honest to take anything from another 
which does not belong to one’s self; il 
is knavish to get it by fraud or artifice, 
or by imposing on the confidence of 
another. We may prevent di shone t 
practices by ordinary means of security ; 
but we must not trust ourselves in the 
company of knavish people if we do uul 
wish to be over-reached. 

Gaming is too umcRsoimhlc and dishonest for a 
gentleman to addict himself to it 

Lord Lyttlkton'. 

Not to 1 ji ugh when nature prompts Is hut uhmt- 
vish hypocritical way of inakiug a mask of one s lacf* 

P0l*K. 


DISHONOR, DISGRACE, SHAME. 

DISHONOR signifies what docs 
away honor. DISGRACE, v. To de- 
grade. SHAME signifies what pro* 
duces shame. Dishonor deprives & 
person of those outward marks of hoiw* 
which men look for according to thcif 
rank and station, or it is the state ot 
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ncing dishonored or less thought of and 
esteemed than one wishes. Disgrace 
deprives a man of the favor and kind- 
ness which he has heretofore received 
from others, or it is the state of being 
positively cast off by those who have 
before favored him, or by whom he 
ovndit to be looked upon with favor. It 
is The fault of the individual that causes 
the disgrace . Shame expresses more 
than disgrace ; it is occasioned by direct 
moral turpitude, or that of which one 
ought to be ashamed. The fear of dis- 
luHiar acts as a laudable stimulus to 
the discharge of one's duty ; the fear of 
disgrace or shame serves to prevent the 
commission of vices or crimes. A sol- 
dier feels it a dishonor not to be placed 
at the post of danger, but he is not 
always sufficiently alive to the disgrace 
of being punished, nor is he deterred 
from his irregularities by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in 
the presence of his fellow -soldiers. 

Tis no dishonor for the brave to dio. Dryden. 

I was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
so much wretchedness and disgrace, but could not 
forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger advise the old 
woman to avoid all communications with the devil. 

Addison. 

Like a dull actor 

I have forgot my part, and I am out 

Even to a lull disgrace. SiiAKsrFARE. 

Where the proud theatres disclose the scene 
Which interwoven Mritons seem to raise. 

And show the triumph which their shame displays. 

• Drvden. 

As epithets they likewise rise in sense, 
juvl arc distinguished by other cliarac- 
tcrisiies: a dishonorable action is that 
which violates the principles of honor ; 
a disgraceful action is that which re- 
flects disgrace; a shameful action is 
that of which one ought to be fully 
ashamed : it is very dishonorable for a 
mat not to keep his word; very dis- 
grace/)/.! for a gentleman to associate 
with those who are his inferiors in 
Ration and education ; very shameful 
for him to use his rank an A influence 
over the lower orders only to mislead 
them from their duty. The sense of 
what is dishonorable is to tho superior 
^’hat the sense of the disgraceful is to 
t inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
station, and forms a part of that moral 
souse which is inherent in the breast 
oi every rational creature. Whoever, 
uicrefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
sense of what is dishonorable or dis- 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing any thing that is shamtfuL 


He did dishonorable Uni 
Those articles which did our statu decrease, 

Daniel, 

Masters must correct their servants with gentle- 
ness, prudence, and inercy, not with upbraiding and 
disgraceful language. Taylor. 

This, all through that great prince's prUle, did fall 
Aud came to shameful cud. Spenser. 

TO DISJOINT, DISMEMBER. 

DISJOINT signifies to separate at 
the joint. DISMEMBER signifies to 
separate the members. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and application from 
the signification of the words joint and 
member . A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the *oint 
that it cannot act ; but the body itself is 
dismembered when the different limbs 
or parts are separated from each other. 

Along tho woods, along the moorish fens. 

Sighs the Bad genius of the coming storm. 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs. Thomson. 

Where shall I find his corpse? What earth sustains 
His trunk dismembered und his cold remains? 

Drydkn. 

So in the metaphorical sense our 
ideas are said so to be disjointed when 
they are so thrown out of their order that 
they do not fall in with one another * 
and kingdoms are said to be dismem- 
bered where any part or parts are sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

And yet deluded man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 

And broken slumbers, rises still ro.-olvYI, 

V' ith new flush'd hopes to run the giddy round. 

Thomson. 

I perhaps shall prove in a future letter, with a 
xditical map of Europe before my eye, that Iho 
iberty anti independence of the great Christian 
commonwealth could not exist with such a dismem- 
berment, unless it were followed, ns probably enough 
it would, by tho dismemberment of every other con- 
siderable country in Europe. Burke. 

DISLIKE, DISPLEASURE, DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE, DISGUST. 

DISLIKE, v . Aversion . DIS- 
PLEASURE signifies the opposite to 
pleasure. DISSATISFACTION is 
the opposite to satisfaction. DIS- 
TASTE is the opposite to an agreeable 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 
persons or things : displeasure, that pro- 
duced by persons only : distaste and 
disgust , that produced by things only. 
In regard to persons, dislike is the sen- 
timent of equals and persons uncon- 
nected ; displeasure and dissatisfaction. 
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of superiors, or such as stand in 
some particular relation to each other. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon 
seeing each other: parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissatisfaction : 
the former sentiment is occasioned by 
supposed faults in the moral conduct of 
the child or servant ; the latter by sup- 
posed defective services. 1 dislike a 
person for his assumption or loquacity ; 
I am displeased with him for his care- 
lessness, and dissatisfied with his labour. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss : dissatisfaction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary 
to lour expectation. Accordingly the 
word dissatisfaction is not confined 
to persons of a particular rank, but 
to the nature of the connexion which 
subsists between them. Whoever does 
not receive what they think themselves 
entitled to from another are dissatisfied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he meets with from his 
master ; and may be said, therefore, to 
express dissatisfaction, though not dis- 
pleasure. 

Tlie jealous man is not indeed angry if you dislike 
another; but if you find those faults which are lound 
in his own character, you discover not only your dis- 
like of another, but of himself. Audison. 

The threatening of conscience suggest to the sin- 
ner some deep aud dark malignity contained in guilt, 
which has drawn upon his head such high displea- 
sure from heaven. ' Bi.aik. 

In this confidential correspondence, Townslicnd 
and Walpole stated freely their objections to the 
continental politics, declared their dissatisfaction at 
the interference of the Hanoverians, and their con- 
tempt at their veual and interested conduct. Coxk. 


taste expresses more than dislike • aip] 
disgust more than distaste . Dislike i s 
a partial feeling, quickly produced an,] 
quickly subsiding ; distaste is a settled 
feeling gradually produced, and perma. 
nent in its duration : disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise ; momentarily ()r 
gradually produced, but strouger than 
either of the two others. Caprice has 
a great share in our likes and dislikes; 
distaste depends upon the changes to 
which the constitution physically and 
mentally is exposed : disgust owes its 
origin to the nature of things and their 
natural operation on the minds of men. 
A child likes and dislikes his playthings 
without any apparent cause for the 
change of sentiment : after a long ilhuv 
a person will frequently take a distaste 
to the food or the amusements which 
before afforded him much pleasure: 
what is indecent or filthy is a natural 
object of disgust to every person whuM* 
mind is not depraved. It is good to 
suppress unfounded dislikes ; it is diffi- 
cult to overcome a strong distaste ; it is 
advisable to divert our attention from 
objects calculated to create disgust. 

Dryilen's dislike of the priesthood is imputed lij 
Lnnguaiiie, aud 1 think by Brown, to a repulse wliieii 
lie suffered when he solicited ordination. Juiinkjn. 

Because true history, through frequent satiety ami 
similitude of things, w orks a distaste aud mispfkiuu 
in the minds of men, poesy cheeretli aud refrenlirtli 
the soul, chuutiug tilings rare and various. Bacon 1 . 

Vice, for vice is necessary to he shown, should 
always disgust. John.on. 


DISUKK, DISINCLINATION. 


In regard to things, dislike is a casual 
feeling not arising from any specific 
cause. A dissatisfaction is connected 
with our desires and expectations : we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no appa- 
rent cause ; but we are dissatisfied with 
his performance if it fall short of what 
we were led to expect. In order to 
lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavour not to dislike with- 
out a cause ; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. 

Murmurs rise with mix'd applause 
1 ust us they favor or dislike the cause. Dhydfn, 

I do not like to sec any thiug destroyed; any void 
in society. It was therefore with no disappointment 
or dissatisfaction that my observation did not pre- 
sent to me any incorrigible vice in the noblesse of 
France. Burke. 

Dislike, distaste , and disgust , rise on 
each other in their signification. Dis- 


DISLIKE, v. Dislike. DISINCLI- 
NATION is the reverse of inclination 
( v . Attachment ), Dislike applies to 
what one has or does ; disinclination 
only to what one does : we dislike the 
thing we have, or dislike to do a thing : 
but we are disinclined only to do a 
thing. They express a similar feeling 
that differs in degree. Disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike ; dislike 
marks something contrary ; disinclina- 
tion does not amount to more than the 
absence of an inclination. None but a 
disobliging temper has a dislike to com- 
ply with reasonable requests ; but the 
most obliging disposition may have an 
occasional disinclination to comply with 
a particular request. 


It often happens that a boy, who could ctm ^ 
fable of jflSsop at six or seven years of »?•;» ■{! 

exhausted his little stock of attention snddihK® 
making that notable acquisition, grows weary 
task, conceives a dislike for study, and perhap* > * 
but an indifferent progress afterwards. 
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Tu be grave to a man's mirth, or inattentive to 
, . discourse, argues a disinclination to be enter- 
[“lined by him. Steki,*. 

TO DISMAY, DAUNT, APPAL. 

DISMAY, in French desmayer , is 
probably changed from desmouvoir , 
signifying to move or pull down the 
spirit. DAUNT, changed from the 
Latin domitus , conquered, signifies to 
bring down the spirit. APPAL, com- 
pounded of the intensive ap or ad , and 
pa/leo to grow pale, signifies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms ; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt , 
and this than appal. We are dismayed 
oy alarming circumstances ; we are 
daunted by terrifying ; we are appalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe 
defeat will dismay so as to lessen the 
force of resistance : the fiery glare from 
the eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt 
him who was venturing to approach : 
the sight of an apparition will appal the 
stoutest heart. 

So flics! a herd of beeves that hear, dismay'd. 

The lions roaring through the iniduight shade. 

Pope. 

love got such heroes as my sire, whose soul 
No leal 1 could daunt, nor earth, lior hell control. 

Pope. 

Xow the last ruin the whole host appals; 

Sow (i reeve had trembled in her wooden walls, 

Hilt wise Ulysses call'd Tydides forth. Poi*e. 


TO DISMISS, DISCHARGE, DISCARD. 

DISMISS, in Latin dismiss us, par- 
ticiple of dimitto, compounded of di and 
mitto, signifies to send asunder or away. 
DISCHARGE signifies to release from 
a charge. DISCARD, ill Spanish 
descar tar, compounded of des and 
c*rtur, signifies to lay cards out or 
aside, to cast them olf. 

Ihe idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all these terms; but with 
various collateral circumstances. Dis- 
miss is the general term; discharge 
and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of all 
gallons, but used more particularly for 
lie higher orders: discharge on the 
° k a| ld is confined to those in a 
subordinate station. A clerk is dis- 
wmed; a menial servant is discharged: 
churned ^ t ^ sm ^ sset ^* a s °ldier is dis~ 

an a ® oomm odntion, they agreed upon 
l l lakeuc b°f them should i mined i- 
Y hl *» pnvy councillor. Adoiso.v. 


Mr. Pone's errands were so frequent and frivolous 
that the footmen in time avoided and neglected him, 
and the Earl of Oxford discharged some of his ser- 
vants for their obstinate refusal of his messages. 

Johnson. 

Neither dismiss nor discharge define 
the motive of the action ; they are used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, 
or tho contrary : discard , on the con- 
trary, always marks a dismissal that is 
not agreeable to tho party discarded. 
A person may request to be dismissed 
or discharged , but never to bo discarded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from the obligation or necessity 
of performing a certain duty ; the dis- 
carding throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station. 

Dismiss the people then, and give command 
With strong repast to hearten every bund. Pope. 

I am so great a lover of whatever is French ^ that 
I lately discarded an humble admirer because he 
neither spoke that tongue nor drank claret. 

liUOOElili. 

They are all applied to things in the 
moral sense : we arc said to dismiss ovir 
fears, to discharge a duty, and to discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 

Resume your courage, and dismiss your care. 

UttYDF.ST. 

If I am bound io pay money on a cerium day, 1 
discharge the obligation if 1 pay it before twelve 
o'clock at night. BlackstuNE. 

Justice discards party, friendship, and kindred. 

AoiJisoN. 


TO DISORDER, DERANGE, DISCON- 
CERT, DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER signifies to put out of 
order. DERANGE, from de and 
range or rank, signifies to put out of 
the rank in which it was placed. DIS- 
CONCERT, to put out of the concert 
or harmony. DISCOMPOSE, to put 
out of a state of composure. 

All these terms express the idea of 
putting out of order: but the three 
latter vary as to the mode or object of 
the action. The term disorder is used 
in a perfectly indefinite form, and might 
be applied to any object. As every 
thing may be in order, so may every 
thing be disordered ; yet it is seldom 
used except in regard to such things 
as have been in a natural order. De - 
range and disconcert are employed in 
speaking of such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange 
is to disorder that which has been sys- 
tematically arranged, or put in a certain 
range ; and to disconcert is to disorder 
that which has been put together by 
concert or contrivance : thus the body 
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may be disordered ; a man’s affairs or 
papers deranged ; a scheme disconcerted '. 
To discompose is a species of derange- 
ment in regard to trivial matters : thus 
u tucker, a frill, or a cap, may be dis- 
composed. The slightest change of 
diet will disorder people of tender con- 
stitutions : misfortunes are apt to de- 
range the affairs of the most prosperous : 
the unexpected return of a master to 
liis home disconcerts the schemes which 
have been formed by the domestics: 
those who are particular as to their 
appearance are careful not to have any 
part of their dress discomposed . 

lit- used to say lu* never cared to see the treasury 
swell like a disordered s-pleen, when the other parts 
of the commonwealth were in a consumption. 

Camden. 

Our foreign politics are as much deranged as our 
domestic policy. Buhke. 

Thy senate is a scene of civil jar. 

Chaos of contrarieties at war, 

Where obstinacy takes his sturdy staud. 

To disconcert what policy lias planned. Oou’i’Kit, 

What he says of the Sibyls’ prophecies may be 
properly applied to every word of his ; they must lie 
read iu older us tliej lie, the lea>t breath diacionpo^ts 
them; and some of their divinity is lost. Diiydkk. 

When applied to the mind disorder 
and derange are said of the intellect ; 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits: the former denoting a per- 
manent state; the latter a temporary 
or transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered when the faculty of ratio- 
cination is in any degree interrupted ; 
the intellect is said to be deranged when 
it is brought into a positive state of in- 
capacity lor action : persons are some- 
times disordered in their minds for a 
time by particular occurrences, who do not 
become actually deranged; a person is 
said to be disconcerted who suddenly 
loses his collectedness of thinking : lie 
is said to be discomposed who loses his 
regularity of feeling. A sense of shame 
is the most apt to disconcert : the more 
irritable the temper the more easily one 
is discomposed. 

Since devotion itself may disorder the mind, unless 
its heats urc tempered with caution or prudence, wo 
slmul'Mje particularly careful to keep our reason as 
cool as* possible. Addison. 

All passion implies a violent emotion of mind; 
of course it is apt to derange the regular com sc of 
our ideas. Blaih. 

There are men whose powers operate only at lei- 
sure and in retirement; and whose intellectual 
vigour deserts them in conversation ; whom merri- 
ment confuses, and objection disconcerts. Johnson. 

But with tlie changeful temper of the skies. 

As rains condense, and sunskinu rarefies, 
eo turn the species iu their alter'd minds, 

Compos'd by culms, and discompos'd by winds. 

lJuYosy 


DISORDER, DISEASE, DISTEMPER 
MALADY. 


DISORDER signifies the stale 
being out of order. DISEASE signifi, 
the state of being ill at case. DD 
TEMPER signifies the state of beiii 
out of temper, or out of a due temper: 
ment. MALADY, from the Lati 
malus evil, signifies an ill. 

All these terms agree in their app] 
cation to the state of the animal bod 
Disorder is, as before (v. To disorder 
the general term, and the other specif] 
In this general sense disorder is alti 
gether indefinite; but in its rev trick 
sense it expresses less than all tl 
rest : it is the mere commencement i 
a disease : disease is also more gcnui; 
than the other terms, for it comjm heiui 
every serious and permanent disorh 
in the animal economy, and is theief'oi 
of universal application. The disordi 
is slight, partial, and transitory : tl; 
disease is deep rooted and perninnuu 
The disorder may lie in the extremities 
the disease lies in the humors and tl: 
vital parts. Occasional head- achs, cold 
or what is merely cutaneous, arc ternu* 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and tli 
like, are diseases. Distemper is use 
for such particularly as throw the aniim 
frame most completely out of its tempi 
or course, and is consequently applic 
properly to virulent disorders , such a 
the small-pox. Malady has less of 
technical sense than the other terms 
it refers more to the Buffering than t 
the state of the body. There may b 
many maladies where there is no dm 
ease; but diseases are themselves ii 
general maladies . Our in a ladies ar 
frequently born with us; but our dm 


eases may come upon us at any time u 
life. Blindness is in itself a mdad'g 


and may be produced by a dh&^e n 
the eye. Our disorders are Jroqiicuilj 
cured by abstaining from those thing: 
which caused them : the whole scieiin 
of medicine consists in finding out suit 
able remedies for our diseases; 011 
maladies may be lessened w iili patient 1 *! 
although they cannot always be alle 
viated or removed by art. 


Physicians lull us of a disorder 
body is so exquisitely sensible, 
touch yives pain. 


in which the w; 1 ;'-’ 1 
ihut the *-li« ,l, *‘» 
Goi.ps -' 11111 


At Kpidaunis, a city of Vclononcosus, tlim;* 
cmple of ACseiilapiuH, filmed fo» curing * 
c remedies of which were revealed iu dream * 


wrt 


Thus lias Hippocrates, so long H° niclf 
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lubicribed to hi* knowledge in the fiee and progress 
ul‘ the distemper. Popk. 

Phillips has been always praised without contra* 
lift'nu* as a man modest, blameless, and pious, who 
l M)|V narrowness ol* fortune without discontent, and 
/•dious and painful maladies without impatience. 
lL Johnson. 

The terms disorder , disease , and dis- 
temper , may be applied with a similar 
distinction to the mind as well as the 
body* The disorders are either of a 
temporary or a permanent nature ; but, 
unless specified to the contrary, are 
understood to be temporary : diseases 
<<iiiM*t in vicious habits: our distempers 
from the violent operations of 
•ui'i'doii ; our maladies lie in the injuries 
.,-lurli tlie directions occasion. Any 
perturbation in the mind is a disorder : 

}i vance is a disease ; melancholy is a 
•Ustcmper as far us it throws the mind 
i-ui i.d it * bias ; it is a malady as far us 
d occasions suffering. 

Si 1.1 ii^i' disorders arc bred in the mind of tho^,c 
iji, *11 n 1 u»jc parkins uru not regulated by virtue. 

Add ikon. 

Th,' j. Minus man’s disease is of so malignant a 
n, it in', tiial it converts all it takes into its own uuu- 
li'Miiii'iit. Addison. 

A jmtmdu i hat is ctaxed, though with pride or ma- 
lice, U ,i sight very mortifying to human nature; but 
ttlieu the distemper arises tumi any indiscreet for- 
•.mils i if de \ olio u, it deserves our compassion in a 
in, lie p.irticiilur manlier. Addison. 

Line’s a malady v, ithuut a cure. Duydkn. 

TO DISPAltACJK, DETRACT, TRA- 
DUCE, DEPRECIATE, DEGRADE, 
DKCJItY. 

DISPARAGE, compounded of dis 
will parage , from par equal, signifies 
to make a thing unequal or below what 
it ought to be. DETRACT, v. To 
asperse. TRADUCE, iu Latin iraduco 
“i* ira/t\duro f signifies to carry from one 
to another that which is unfavourable. 
DEPRECIATE, from the Latin pre - 

[mm a price, signifies to bring down 
the price. DEGRADE, v. To abase. 
DECRY signifies literally to cry down. 

I he iilea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. Disparagement is 
hie. most indefinite in the manner: de- 
.! itrt ai ‘d traduce arc specific in the 
loiuis by which an object is lowered : 
wspuragement respects the mental en* 
owments and qualifications : detract 
to'.t inu * uce * ro Dio moral clia- 

cter; the former, however, in a less 
l;ocific manner than tlie latter. We 
wsparage a man’s performance by 


speaking slightingly of it : we detract 
from the merits of a person by ascribing 
liis success to chance ; we traduce him 
by handing about tales that are unfa- 
vorable to his reputation : thus authors 
are apt to disparage the writings of 
their rivals; or a soldier may detract 
from the skill of his commander; or he 
may traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

1 1 is a hard and nice subject for a maw to speak of 
liiinsell ; it grates his own heart to say any tiling of 
disparagement, and tin* reader’s cars to hear any- 
thing of praise from him. C’o\vi> v. 

1 have very often been tempted to write invectives 
upon thoso who have detracted tiom iny works; but 
I took upon it as a peculiar happiness that 1 have 
always hindered my icseutineuts from proceeding to 
this extremity. * Addison. 

Uotli Ilomer and Virgil had their compositions 
usurped by others; both wore emied and traducc-l 
during their lives. Wai.su. 

To disparage , detract , and traduce , 
can be applied ouly to persons, or that 
which is personal ; depreciate , degrade , 
and decry, to whatever is an object of 
esteem ; we depreciate and degrade , 
therefore, things as well as persons, and 
decry things : to depreciate is, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade , for 
the language which is employed to de- 
preciate will ho mild compared with 
that used for degrading : wc may de- 
preciate an object by implication, or in 
indirect terms ; but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading ; 
thus a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature who does not represent 
it as capable of its true elevation ; he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of rationality. We may depreciate or 
degrade an individual, a language, and 
the like ; we decry measures and prin- 
ciples : the former two are an act of an 
individual; tho latter is properly the 
act of many. Some men have such 
perverted notions that they are always 
depreciating whatever is esteemed ex- 
cellent ill the world : they whose inter- 
ests have stilled all feelings of humanity 
have degraded tho poor Africans, in 
order to justify the enslaving of them : 
political partisans commonly decry the 
measures of one party, in order to exalt 
those of another. 

The business of our modish French authors is to 
depreciate human nature, aud consider it under its 
worst appearances. Addison. 

Akciiiiide certainly retained an unnecessary and 
outrageous seal for wluvl be called and thought li- 
hei ty ; a zeal which sometimes disguises from tlie 
world un envious desire of plundering wealth, or 
degrading greatness. Johnson. 

Ignorunt men arc very subject to decry those 
beauties iu a celebrated work which they have not 
eyes to discover Ad si row 
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TO DISPARAGE, DEROGATE, 
DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE, v. To disparage. 
DEROGATE, in Latin derogatus , from 
tierogo, to repeal in part, signifies to 
take from a thing that which is claimed. 
DEGRADE, v. To abase. 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate , but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before : circumstances may disparage 
the performances of a writer; or they 
may derogate from the honours and 
dignities of an individual ; it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of plagiarism; it derogates from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger 
expression than the other two : whatever 
disparages or derogates does but take 
away a part from the value ; but what- 
ever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this 
manner religion is degraded by the low 
arts of its enthusiastic professors : 
whatever tends to the disparagement of 
learning or knowledge does injury to 
the cause of truth; whatever derogates 
from the dignity of a man in any ullice 
is apt to degrade the office itself. 

The man who scruples not breaking his word in 
little thiugs, would not suffer in his own conscience 
so gre.it pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every little offence against truth and justice 
a disparagement. Stickle. 

I think we may say, without derogating from 
those wonderful performances (the Iliad and yEneid), 
that there is ati unquestionable magnificence in 
every part of Paradise Lost, and indeed a much 
greuter than could have been formed upon any 
Pagan system. Addison. 

Of the mind that can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness, for the sake of spreading the 
contagion in society, 1 wish not to conceal or excuse 
the depravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 
genius cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignatiou. Johnson, 

DISPARITY, INEQUALITY. 

DISPARITY, from dis and par 9 in 
Greek napa with or by, signifies an un- 
fitness of objects to be by one another. 
INEQUALITY, from the Latin eequus 
even, signifies having no regularity. 

Disparity applies to two objects 
which should meet or stand in coalition 
with each other: inequality is appli- 
cable to those that are compared with 
each other : the disparity of age, situa- 


tion, and circumstances, is to be con. 
sidered with regard to persons entering 
into a matrimonial connexion ; the int 
quality in the portion of labor which i s 
to be performed by two persons is ;i 
ground for the inequality of their re- 
compense : there is a great inequalitu 
in the chance of success, where there jg 
a disparity of acquirements in rival can. 
didates: the disparity between David 
and Goliali was such as to render tlu> 
success of the former more strikingly 
miraculous ; the inequality in the con- 
ditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding inequality in their hap- 
piness. 

You formeily observed lo me. tint m, thing m,,,},. 
a more lidiculous ligate iu a man's life than the 
parity we often find iu Him, sick and well. p Ui ,.. 

Inequality of behaviour, either in prosperity (l . 
adversity, are alike ungraceful iu nmu that is hnv, 
to die. Stkki.e, 

DISPASSIONATE, COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE is taken negu- 
ti vely , it marks merely the absence of 
passion ; COOL (t\ Cool) is taken posi- 
ti v e fo , it marks an entire freedom Iroui 
passion. 

Those who are prone to be passioiutlo 
must learn to be dispassionate ; those 
who are of a cool temperament will not 
suffer their passions to be roused. Dis- 
passionate solely respects angry or irri- 
table sentiments; cool respects any 
perturbed feeling : when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be 
dispassionate , in order to avoid quarrels : 
in the moment of danger our safety often 
depends upon our coolness. 

As to violence the lady (Mai lame d' Ariel 1 ) lias 
infinitely the better of the geuilemnn (M. di* h 
Motte). Nothing can be more polite, dispassionnli', 
or sensible, than his manner of managing the dis- 
pute. r«m\ 

I conceived this poem, and gave loose to a degm' 
of resentment, which perhaps I ought not to have 
indulged, hut which iu a cooler hour I cannot alio* 
getliur condemn. Cowifc 11 * 

/ 

TO DISPEL, DISPERSE. 

DISPEL, from the Latin petto * 
drive, signifies to drive away. 
PERSE signifies merely to cause to 
come asunder. 

Dispel is a more forcible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existent 
of a thing by dispelling it ; we mere 1 ; 
destroy the junction o r cohesion ot 
body by dispersing it the sun 
the clouds and darkness ; the wind « • 
perses the clouds, ora surgeon disper* 
a tumor. 
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A S when a western whirlwind, charg’d with storms, 
iiisvclt the gathering clouds that Notus forms. 
v ^ Pope. 

The foe dispers'd, their bravest warriors kill’d, 

Fierce us a whirlwind now I swept the field. Pope. 

Dispel is used figurati vely ; disperse 
only in the natural sense": gloom, igno- 
rance, and*“Ttrer like, are dispelled ; 
books, people, papers, and the like, are 
dispersed . 

The mist of error from his eyes dispell'd. 

Thro' all her fraudful arts, in clearest light, 

Sluth in her native form he now beheld. Lowtii. 

^l’O DISPENSE, DISTRIBUTE. 

DISPENSE, from the Latin pendo, 
to pay or bestow, signifies to bestow in 
different directions; and DISTRI- 
BUTE, from the Latin tribuo to bestow, 
signifies the same thing. Dispense is 
an indiscri minate, action ; distribute is 
a particularizing action : we dispense to 
all; wedTsTribute to each individually: 
nature dispenses her gifts bountifully 
to all the inhabitants of the earth ; a 
parent distributes among his children 
different tokens of his parental tender- 
ness. Dispense is an indirect action 
that has no immediate reference to the 
receiver ; distribute is a direct and per- 
sonal action communicated by the giver 
to the receiver: Providence dispenses 
his favours to those who put a sincere 
trust in him ; a prince distributes marks 
of his favour and preference among his 
courtiers. 

Though nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man liig modicum of sense ; 

Yet much depends, us in the tiller’s toil, 

Ou culture, and the sowing of the soil. Co\vi*f.R. 

Pray lx* no niggard in distributing my love plen- 
tifully among our friends at the inns of court. 

Howell. 


TO DISPLEASE, OFFEND, VEX. 

DISPLEASE (v. Dislike , displea- 
sure) naturally marks the contrary of 
pleasing. OFFEND, from the Latin 
wendo , signifies to stumble in the way 
°h VEX, in Latin vexo , is a fre- 
quentative of veho , signifying literally 
to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sen- 
unent which is felt by the supposed 
Impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis- 
P eaw is not always applied to that 
alfu P ersonall y concerns ourselves; 

hough offend and vex have always 
t i o re or I 08 » of what is personal in 
win?’ a 8U P erior may be displeased 
m one who is under his charge for 


improper behaviour towards persons in 
general ; he will be offended with him 
for disrespectful behaviour towards him- 
self or neglect of his interests : circum 
stances as well as actions serve to dis- 
please ; a supposed intention or design 
is requisite in order to offend ; we may 
be displeased with a jperson, or at a 
thing; one is mostly offended with the 
person ; a child may be displeased at 
not having any particular liberty or in- 
dulgence granted to him; he may he 
offended with his play-follow for an act 
of incivility or unkindness. 

Meantime imperial Neptune heard the sound 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground; 

Displeas'd and fearing for bis wat’ry reign, 

He rear'd his awful head above the main. Dhvden. 

The emperor himself came running to the place 
in his armour, severely reproving them of cowardice 
who had forsaken the place, and grievously offended 
with those who had kept such negligent watch. 

Knolles. 

Displease respects mostly the inward 
state of feeling; offend and vex have 
most regard to the outward cause which 
provokes the feeling: a liumoursome 
person may be displeased without any 
apparent cause ; but a captious person 
will at least have some avowed trilic for 
which he is offended. Vex expresses 
more than offend , it marks in fact 
frequent efforts to offend , or the act of 
offending under aggravated circum- 
stances : we often unintentionally dis- 
please or offend; hut he who vexes has 
mostly that object in view in so doing : 
any instance of neglect displeases ; any 
flflfrkcd instance of neglect offends; 
anv aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes . The feeling of displeasure is 
more perceptible and vivid than that of 
offence; but it is less durable: the 
feeling of vexation is as transitory as 
that of displeasure , hut stronger than 
either. Displeasure and vexation be- 
tray themselves by an angry word or 
look ; offence discovers itself in the 
whole conduct : our displeasure is un- 
justifiable when it exceeds the measure 
of another’s fault ; it is a mark of great 
weakness to take offence at trifles ; per- 
sons of the greatest irritability are ex- 
posed to the most frequent vexations . 

Thut fear of displeasing those who ought to bo 
pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the other ex- 
treme. Clarendon. 

Nathan’s fable of the poor man and his lamb hail 
so good an effect as to convey instruction to the ear 
of a king without offending it. Addison. 

These terms may all be applied to 
the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. 


V 
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Foul sights do rather displease , in that they nccite 
the memory of foul things than in the immediate 
objects. Bacon. 

Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
persous that profess religion. But the indiscreet 
nud dangerous use of innocent and law fill things, ns 
It docs not shock ami offend our consciences, so it is 
difficult to make people at all sensible of the danger 
of it. Law. 

These and a thousand mix’d emotions more. 

From ever-changing views of good and ill, 

Form'd infinitely various, vex tho mind 

With endless storm. Thomson. 

As epithets they admit of a similar 
distinction: it is very displeasing to 
parents not to meet with the most re- 
spectful attentions from children, when 
they give them counsel ; and such con- 
duct on the part of children is highly 
offensive to God : when we meet with 
an offensive object, we do most wisely 
to turn away from it: when we are 
troubled with vexatious affairs, our best 
and only remedy is patience. 

The course of life was not displeasing to a young 
person ; for here was fishing, billiards, hunting, visit- 
ing, and all country amusements. North. 

The religious man fears, the man oflionour scorns 
to do an ill action. The latter considers vice at 
something that is beneath him, the other os some- 
thing that is offensive to God. Guardian. 

DISPLEASURE, ANGER, DISAPPRO- 
BATION. 

DISPLEASURE, v. Dislike . AN- 
GER, v. Anger. DISAPPROBA- 
TION is the reverse of approbation 
(v. Assent). 

Between displeasure and anger there 
is a difference both in the degree, the 
cause, and the consequence, of the 
feeling : displeasure is always a softened 
and gentle feeling ; anger is always a 
harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemence and madness. Displeasure 
is always produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed ; but anger may 
be provoked by every or any cause, ac- 
cording to the temper of the individual : 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a 
simple verbal expression; but anger , 
unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to 
be compared inasmuch as they respect 
the conduct of those who are under the 
direction of others : displeasure is an 
act of the will, it is an angry sentiment ; 
disapprobation is an act of the judg- 
ment, it is an opposite opinion : any 
mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasure; a mistaken choice 
in matrimony may produce disapproba- 
tion in the parent. 


Man is the merriest species of the creation* a ii 
above or below him are serious; he sees things *in ! 
different light from other beings, and finds his 
arising from objects that perhaps cause somethin!; 
like pity or displeasure iu a higher nature. Addison 

From anger iu its full import, protracted into 
malevolence and exerted in revenge, arise muuy 0 i 
the evils to which die life of man is exposed. 3 

Johnson. 

The Queen Regent’s brothers knew her secret dis- 
approbation of the violent measures they were drivihg 
ou. Robjshtsmn. 

Displeasure is always produced bv 
that which is already come to pass- 
disapprobation may be felt upon that 
which is to take place : a master fouls 
displeasure at the carelessness of his 
servant ; a parent expresses his disap- 
probation of his son’s proposal to leave 
his situation : it is sometimes prudent 
to check our displeasure ; and mostly 
prudent to express our disapprobation ’• 
the former cannot be expressed without 
indicting pain ; the latter cannot be 
withheld when required without the 
danger of misleading. 

They put him to death in a town of his own, 
against which ho had expressed severe displeasure 
fur their obstinate rebellion against the king. 

Clarendon. 

II is firm disapprobation of the many unprincipled 
men and measures of those days, and a surly inte- 
grity that unfitted him fertile looseness of the court, 
contributed to render his situation unhappy, 

Nomv, 


DISPOSAL, DISPOSITION. 

These words derive their different 
meanings from the verb to dispose (t\ 
To disjiose), to which they owe their 
common-origin. DISPOSAL is a per- 
sonal act ; it depends upon the will of 
the individual : DISPOSITION is an 
act of the judgment ; it depends upon 
the nature of the things. The removal 
of a thing from one’s self is involved in 
a disposal ; the good order of the things 
is comprehended in their disposition. 
Tho disposal of property is in the hands 
of tho rightful owner; the success of a 
battle often depends upon the right dis- 
position of an army. 

In the roign of Jlenty the Second, if a man il»^ 
without wife or Lime, the whole of his property ■ 
at his own disposal. I5i.aCK»to 

Any diflereuce, whether it be iu tho dispositive 
in the figure, nr even in the colour of tho I’jf 1 ’ 
highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity. " rB 


TO DISPOSE, ARRANGE, DIGEST- 

DISPOSE, in French disposer 
disposui preterit of dispono or dis a 

Latin digestus participle of diger° ^ 
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lit and gero, signifies to gather apart 
vith design. _ . 

The idea of a systematic laying apart 
s common to all, and proper to the word 
iispose. We dispose when we arrange 
uid digest; hut we do not always 
arrange and digest when we dispose : 
[hey differ in the circumstances and 
jbject of the action. There is less 
thought employed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting ; we may dis- 
pose ordinary matters by simply assign- 
in it a place to each ; in this maimer 
irees are disposed in a row, but wo 
arrange and digest by an intellectual 
dVort ; in the first case by putting those 
together which ought to go together; 
and in the latter case by both separating 
that which is dissimilar, and bringing 
together that which is similar ; in this 
manner books are arranged in a library 
according to their size or tlieir subject ; 
the materials for a literary production 
m digested; or the laws ot* the land 
are digested. What is not wanted 
should be neatly disposed in a suitable 
place : nothing contributes so much to 
beauty and convenience as the arrange - 
merit of every thing according to the 
way and maimer in which they should 
follow: when writings are involved in 
great intricacy and confusion, it is diffi- 
cult to digest them. 

Then near the altar of the darting king, 

Dispos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring. Pope . 

Till* ic is a proper arrangement of tho parts or 
elastic bodies, which may be facilitated by use. 

t-HEYNE. 

Tin: marks and impressions of discuses, amt tho 
change?, and devastations they bring upon the inter* 
tud parts, should be very carefully examined and 
orderly digested in the comparative anatomy we 
speak of. Bacon. 


In an extended and moral application 
of these words, we speak of a person’s 
time, talent, and the like, being dis- 
posed to a good purpose; of a man's 
ideas being properly arranged , and of 
being digested into form. On the dis- 
position of a mail’s time and property 
tvill depend in a great measure his suc- 
cess in life; on the arrangement of 
accounts greatly depends his facility in 
conducting business; on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 

** her various power dispose, 
orW Wttt » free from tyrants, wars, uud woes. 
w . Prior. 

by thef« a o{ * distinct images arc collected 

Lunied i* haaty surveys, tho fancy is 

f T* 1 m arranging them. JohnJw. 
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DISPOSITION, TEMPER. 

DISPOSITION from dispose (v. To 
dispose ), signifies here the state of being 
disposed. TEMPER, like tempera - 
ment t from the Latin temperamentum 
and tempero to temper or manage, sig 
nifies the thing modelled or formed. 

These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its bias ; but disposition re- 
spects tho whole frame and texture of 
the mind ; temper respects only the bias 
or tone of the feelings. 

My friend has his eye more upon the virtue and 
disposition of his children than their advancement or 
wealth. Steklk. 

The man who lives under an habitual sense of the 
Divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness 
of temper. Addison. 

Disposition is permanent and settied ; 
temper may be transitory and fluctu- 
ating. The disposition comprehends 
tho springs and motives of actions ; the 
temper inffuenccs the action of the mo- 
ment : it is possible and not unfrequent 
to have a good disposition with a bad 
temper , and vice versa . 

Akcnside was a young man warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been counseled 
with the sound of liberty, and by an ec< cutricity 
which such di<posi l iuns do not easily avoid, a lover 
of contradiction, uud no friend to anything esta- 
blished. Johnson. 

He gave much matter in few words, aud as he 
seldom, if ever, betrayed a heat of temper, a false 
conclusion might be drawn, that because he con- 
trolled his passions ho disguised bis heart. 

Cumberland. 

A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society, but not 
always a good companion ; a good tem- 
per renders him acceptable to all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially useful 
to none : a good disposition will go far 
towards correcting the errors of temper; 
but where there is a bad disposition 
there arc no hopes of amendment. 
Tile disposition is properly said to be 
natural, the temper is rather acquired or 
formed by circumstances. 

I lamented that any man possessing such a fund 
of information, with a bcmwolcucc.of soul that com- 
prehended all mankind, a temper most placid, and 
a heart mo-t social, should suffer in the woild'a 
opinion by that obscurity to which Ins ill fortune, 
not his natural disposition had reduced him. 

Cumberland. 

If the temper be taken for What is 
natural it implies either the physical 
temperament or that frame of mind 
which results from or is influenced 
by it. 

In coffee-houses n man of my terhper is in his do- 
fnent, for if he cannot talk he can bo still mor 
agreeable to his compuuy os well ns pleased in him 
self in being a heurer. S«ej.* 
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DISPOSITION, INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION in the former sec- 
tion is taken for the general frame of 
the mind; in the present case for its 
particular frame. INCLINATION, 
v. Attachment . 

Disposition is more positive than in- 
clination. We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his executing that to which he is 
merely inclined. We. indulge a dis- 
position ; we yield to an inclination . 
The disposition comprehends the whole 
state of the mind at the time ; an incli- 
nation is particular, referring always to 
a particular object. After the perform- 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex- 
pected to be in a disposition for laughter 
or merriment : it is becoming to sup- 
press our inclination to laughter in the 
presence of those who wish to be se- 
rious ; we should be careful not to enter 
into controversy with one who shows a 
disposition to be unfriendly. When a 
young person discovers any inclination 
to study, there are hopes of his improve- 
ment. 

It is the duty of every man who would be true to 
himself, to obtain if possible a disposition to be 
pleased. Steelk. 

There never was a time, believe mo, when I 
wanted an inclination to cultivate your esteem, and 
promote your interest. 

Melmoth’s Lktteiu or Ciceiio. 

TO DISREGARD, NEGLECT, SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD signifies properly not 
to regard . NEGLECT, in Latin neg - 
lectus participle of negligo , compound- 
ed of nec and lego, not to choose. 
SLIGHT, from light, signifies to make 
light of or set light by. 

We disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others ; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur- 
pose of the mind; to neglect from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over*; what is neglected is generally not 
thought of at the time required. What 
is disregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected enters the 
mind only when it is before the eye : 
what we disregard is not esteemed; 
what we neglect is often esteemed, but 
not sufficiently to be remembered or 
practised : a child disregards the pru- 
dent counsels of a parent ; he neglects 


to use the remedies whieh have been 
prescribed to him. 

The new notion that has prevailed of late year* 
that the Christian religion ia little more than a'good 
system of morality, must in course draw on a disre. 
gard to spiritual exercises. Gibson, 

Homily's a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 
While lilies lie neglected on the plain ; 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain. Dbvde^ 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not personal acts ; they respect the thing 
more than the person ; slight is alto- 
gether an intentional act towards an in. 
dividual. 

You cannot expect your son should have any re 
gard for one whom lie sees you slight. Locke, 

Or towards any object which one has 
heretofore esteemed or ought to esteem. 

When once devotion fnncics herself under the in- 
fluence of a divine impulse, it is no w onder she slights 
human ordinances. Addison*. 

DISSENSION, CONTENTION, DIS- 
CORD. 

DISSENSION marks either the acl 
or the state of dissenting. CONTEN- 
TION marks the act of contending (p. 
To contend ). DISCORD, v. Conten- 
tion. 

A collision of opinions produces dis- 
sension ; a collision of interests pro- 
duces contention ; a collision of hu- 
mours produces discord. A love of one's 
own opinion, combined with a disregard 
for the opinions of others, gives rise to 
dissension; selfishness is the main 
cause of contention ; and an ungoverned 
temper that of discord . 

At the time the poem wc. are now treating of was 
written, the dissensions of the barons, who w ore then 
so mauy petty princes, ran very high. Addison. 

Recausc it is apprehended there maybe great roH- 
tention about precedence, the proposer humbly de- 
sires the assistance of the learned. Swift. 

But shall celestial discord never cease ? 

*Tis better ended in a lasting peace. Drtd»N. 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men ; contention is ap- 
plicable mostly, and discord always to 
individuals. A Christian temper of con- 
formity to the general will of those with 
whom one is in connexion would do 
away dissension ; a limitation of one s 
desire to that which is attainable by 
legitimate means would put a stop to 
contention ; a correction of one’s im- 
patient and irritable humour w° ul 
check the progress of discord. D tss( f 
sion tends not only to alienate tu 
minds of men from each other, but 
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dissolve tlie bonds of society ; conten- 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions ; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind af- 
fections, and bars all tender intercourse. 

I’ivil dissension is a viperous worm 

■pii.ii gnaws the bowels ol* tilt: commonwealth. 

Siiaksvkark. 

The ancients made contention tlie principle that 
reigned iu the chaos at first and then love, the one 
to express the divisions and the other the union of 
all parties in the middle and common bond. 

Burnet. 

See what a scourge is laid upon your hate 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joy with love 1 

And I, for winking at >our discords too. 

Have Ipat a brace of kinsmen. Shakspeark. 


DISTANT, FAR, REMOTE. 


DISTANT is employed as an adjunct 
or otherwise; FAR is used only as an 
adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
or objects being distant ; but we speak 
of things only as being ./or. Dista?it , 
in Latin distans compounded of di and 
starts standing asunder, is employed 
only for bodies at rest ;far, in German 
fern , most probably from gefahrm par- 
ticiple of fahren to go, signifies gone or 
removed away, and is employed lot- 
bodies either stationary or otherwise ; 
hence wc say that a thing is dis- 
tant , , or it goes, runs, or Hies far • 
Distant is used to designate great space ; 
far only that which is ordinary : astro- 
nomers estimate that the sun is ninety- 
four millions of miles distant from the 
earth; a person lives not very far off, or 
a person is far from the spot. Distant 
is used absolutely to express an inter- 
vening space. REMOTE, in Latin 
remotus participle of removed to remove, 
rather expresses tlie relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is 
said to live in a distant country or in a 
remote corner of any country. 

There is nothing he has made, that is either so 
mtiint, so little, or so inconsiderable, which he does 
not essentially inhabit. Addison. 


might a j trout's careful wish prevail, 
flrWrtr lront lliou should thy vewel.s sail, 
u’i • V ,ou frona can, P a remote the danger shun, 

" Ulch now > 1 too nearly threats my son. 1»ope 

lliey bear a similar analogy in tin 
Jgurative application ; when we speal 
? , a rc ™? f e idea it designates that whicl 
less liable to strike the mind than i 
stunt idea. A distant relationship 
etween individuals is never altogethei 
ost sight of; when the connexion he 
™een objects is very remote it easilj 
escapes observation. 


It is a pretty saying of Thalus, “ Falsehood is just 
as far distant from the truth as the cars from the eyes." 
by which he would intimate tlmt a wise man would 
not easily give credit to the reports of actions which 
he lias not seen. Spectator. 

Equally remote from the undistinguishing pro- 
fusion of ancient, and the parsimonious elegance of 
modern habits, her -house was a school for the 
young, and a retreat for the aged. Whitaker. 


TO DISTINGUISH, DISCRIMINATE. 

To DISTINGUISH (v. To abstract ) 
is the general, to DISCRIMINATE 
(v. Discernment ) is the particular 
term : the former is an indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To dis- 
criminate is in fact to distinguish 
specifically ; hence we speak of a dis- 
tinction as true or false, but of a dis- 
crimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to their divisibility or unity ; 
wc discriminate them as to their in- 
herent properties ; we distinguish things 
that arc alike or unlike, in order to sepa- 
rate or collect them ; we discriminate 
those that are different, for the purpose of 
separating one from the other : we dis- 
tinguish by means of the senses as well 
as the understanding ; we discriminate 
by the understanding only: we dis- 
tinguish tilings by their color, or we 
distinguish moral objects by their truth 
or falsehood ; we discriminate the cha- 
racters of men, or we discriminate their 
merits according to circumstances. 

’Tis easy to distinguish by the sight 
Tlie color of tlie soil, and black irum white. 

Duyden. 

A siitire should expose nothing but what is corri- 
gible; ami make a duo discrimination b< tween those 
w lio are and those who are not the proper objects of 
it. Addison. 

DISTINGUISHED, CONSPICUOUS, 

NOTED, EMINENT, ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED signifies having 
a mark of distinction by which a thing 
is to be distinguished {v. To abstract ). 
CONSPICUOUS, in Latin conspicuus , 
from conspicio , signifies easily to be 
seen. NOTED, from not us known, 
well known. EMINENT, in Latin 
eminens, from emineo or e and maneo 
remaining or standing out above the 
rest. ILLUSTRIOUS, in Latin Ulus - 
iris, from lustro to shine, shone upon. 

The idea of ail object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is 
common to all these terms. Distin- 
guished in its general sense expresses 
little more than this idea ; the rest are 
but inodes of. the distinguished A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as 
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U is distinct or separate from others ; it 
is conspicuous in proportion as it is 
easily seen ; it is noted in proportion as 
it is widely known. In this sense a rank 
is distinguished; a situation is con- 
spicuous; a place is noted . Persons 
are distinguished by external marks or 
by characteristic qualities ; persons or 
things are conspicuous mostly from 
some external mark ; persons or things 
are noted mostly by collateral circum- 
stances. A man may be distinguished 
by liis decorations, or he may be dis- 
tinguished by his manly air, or by his 
abilities : a person is conspicuous by the 
gaudiness of his dress ; a house is con- 
spicuous that stands on a hill: a person 
is noted for having performed a won- 
derful cure ; a place is noted for its line 
waters. 

It has been observed by some writer* that man is 
more distinguished from the unimul world by de- 
votion than by reason. Addison. 

The traces of these dreadful conflagrations are 
Mill conspicuous in every corner. 13 ky dune. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple codec houses, 1 found the whole room, 
which was. full of young students, divided into seve- 
ral parlies, each of which was deeply engaged in 
some controversy. Budge i.l. 

We may be distinguished for things 
good, bad, or indifferent: we may be 
conspicuous for our singularities or that 
which only attracts vulgar notice : we 
may be noted lor that which is bad, and 
mostly for that which is the subject of 
vulgar discourse : we can ha eminent and 
illustrious only for that which is really 
good and praiseworthy; the former ap- 
plies, however, mostly to those things 
which set a man high in the circle of 
his acquaintance; the latter to that 
which makes him shine before the 
world. A man of distinguished talent 
will be apt to excite envy if he be not 
also distinguished for his private virtue : 
affectation is never better pleased than 
when it can place itself in such a con- 
spicuous situation as to draw all eyes 
upon itself: lovers of fame are some- 
times contented to render themselves 
?iofed for their vices or absurdities: 
nothing is more gratifying to a man 
than to render himself eminent for his 
professional skill: it is the lot of but 
few to be illustrious, and thoso few are 
very seldom to be envied. 

While public agitations allow a few individuals to 
be uncommonly distinguished, the general condi- 
tion of the public remains calumitous and wretched. 

Bi.aiu. 

Before the gate stood Pyrrhus, threat’uing loud, 
With $UWsteugm* in the crowd, 

Dms*. 


Of Prior, eminent as ho was both by his ability 
and station, very few memorials have been left by id, 
contemporaries. Johnson, 

Hail, sweet Saturnian soil l of fruitful graiu 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men. Dhyden, 

In an extended and moral applica- 
tion, these terms may be employed as 
epithets to heighton the character of an 
object: valor maybe said to be distin- 
guished f, piety eminent , and a nanio 
illustrious . 

Let your behaviour towards superiors in dignitv 
age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be full 
of respect, deference, and modesty. 

Kahl of Chatham, 

It is moro than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications (uiu< 
dusty and assurance) in an eminent degree. 

Addison, 

Next add our cities of illustrious name. 

Their costly labour and stupendous frame. 

Dkydk.y, 

DISTllESS, ANXIETY, ANGUISH, 
AGONY. 

DISTRESS, v. Adversity . ANX- 
IETY, in French anxietc , and AN- 
GUISH, in French angoisse, both cninu 
from the Latin ango, anxi to strangle. 
AGONY, in French agonie , Latin 
cignnia , Greek aytoput, from ayioviZw to 
contend or strive, signifies a severe 
struggle with pain and suffering. 

Distress is the pain felt when in a 
strait from which we see no means of 
extricating ourselves; anxiety is that 
pain which one feels on the prospect of 
an evil. Distress always depends upon 
some outward cause ; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distress is produced 
by the present, but not always immediate 
evil ; anxiety respects that which is fu- 
ture ; anguish arises from the reflection 
on the evil that is past ; agony springs 
from witnessing that which is imme- 
diate or before the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age; 
where there is a consciousness of good 
and evil, pain and pleasure, distress 
will inovitably exist from some circum- 
stance or another. Anxiety , anguish 
and agony , belong to riper years : in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existent 
becduse they are exempt from the anx- 
ieties attendant on every one who 1ms a 
station to fill, and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of ‘) lSr 
tress, of the severer kind, which spnng 
altogether from the maturity of relk? 
lion, and the full consciousness of eye* 
A child is in distress when it loses ^ 
mother, and the mother is also in 
tress when she misses her child. 
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station of a parent is, indeed, that which 
is most productive, not only of distress , 
but of anxiety, anguish , and agony : 
the mother has her peculiar anxieties 
for her child, whilst rearing it in its 
infant state : the father has his anxiety 
for its welfare on its ent rance into the 
world : they both suffer the deepest an- 
guish when their child disappoints their 
dourest hopes, by running a career of 
vice ; not unfrequently they are doomed 
to suffer the agony of seeing a child 
encircled in flames from which he can- 
not bo snatched, or sinking into a 
watery grave from which lie cannot be 
rescued. 

Ilmv in unv, ruck’d with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir’d distress I How many stand 
Aiouud the death-lied of their dearest friends. 

And point this parting anguish ! Thomson. 

If you liavo any affection for me, let not your 
aniidy, on my account, injure ydur health. 

Mklmoth’s Letters or Cicero. 

In the anguish of his heart Adam expostulates 
with hit Cic.'ilor for having given him an unasked 
evidence. Addison. 

These are the charming agonies of love, 

Wlio-n misery delights, ilut through the heart 
Shomd jealoii>y its venom om e diffuse, 

Tis then delightiul misery no move, 

J *u L agony unuiixed. Thomson. 


TO DISTRESS, HARASS, PERPLEX. 


DISTRESS, V. Distress. HA- 
RASS, in French harasser , probably 
from the Greek aparraiu to beat. PER- 
PLEX, in Latin perplexus, participle 
of perplector , compounded of per and 
plerfor, to wind round and entangle. 

A person is distressed either in his 
outward circumstances or his feelings: 
ho is harassed mentally or corporeally ; 
lie is perplexed in his understanding, 
more than in his feelings: a deprivation 
distresses; provocations and hostile 
measures harass ; stratagems and am- 
biguous measures perplex : a besieged 
t 'wn is distressed by tlu; cutting off its 
resources of water and provisions ; tho 
besieged are harassed by perpetual 
attacks ; the besiegers are perplexed 
in all their manoeuvres and plans, by 
the counter-manoeuvres and contriv- 
ances of their opponents : a tale of woo 
distresses ; continual alarms and inces- 
sant labour harass; unexpected ob- 
stacles and inextricable difficulties per - 


} n y*«**' invade my eai ; 
css a he seems, and no assistance uoitr. Pori 

De»« r .n,il W ''° havebeen long harassed with bus! 
88 and care sometimes imagine that when life dc 


dines, they cannot make their retirement from the 
world too complete. Biair. 

Would being end with our expiring breath. 

How soon misfortunes would be puff’d away. 

A trifliug shock can shiver us to the dust, 

Rut th’ existence of the immortal soul, 

Puturiiy’B dark road perplexes still. Gentlema n. 


DISTRIBUTE, ALLOT, ASSIGN, 
APPORTION. 

DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distributor 
participle of distribuo , or dis apart, and 
tribuo to bestow, signifies to portion out 
to several. ALLOT, v. Allot. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner, Latin assignor i.e. 
as or ad and sig?io to sign, signifies by 
signing or marking, to set out for a par- 
ticular purpose. APPORTION, from 
ap or ad and portion signifies to give 
by way of portion for a particular 
purpose. 

The idea of giving to several is com- 
mon to these terms ; this is the proper 
signification of distribute ; but to that 
of the other terms is annexed some qua- 
lification. Distributing is always ap- 
plied to a number of individuals, but 
allotting , assigning , and apportioning 
is the giving either to one or several : 
a sum of money is distributed among a 
number of poor people ; it is allotted , 
assigned, or apportioned to a particular 
individual, or to each individual out of 
a number. Distribute is said properly 
of that which is divided, or divisible 
into any number of parts, as bread is 
distributed in loaves, or money is dis- 
tributed in the way of shillings; al- 
lotted is applied to that which is divi- 
sible into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor- 
tional parts or portions, as to allot land 
to give a lot of land ; to apportion a sum 
of money, i. c. to give it in certain pro- 
portions. Assign is applied to any dis- 
tinct whole, not considered either as 
divided or divisible, as to assign a house, 
place, &e. To distribute is to give pro- 
miscuously, without reference to the 
naturo of objects or the purpose for 
which they are given ; things may be 
distributed to the worthy or the un- 
worthy, to those who want it or those 
who do not, at the will of tho dis- 
tributor or otherwise. To allot is to 
give according to the lots into which 
the thing is divided for a given purpose, 
as to allot land to each cottager; to 
assign is to set apart something that is 
suited to the person or adapted for the 
object proposed, as a prize is assigned 
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to the most meritorious ; a house is 
assigned for the reception of the house- 
less wanderer; to apportion is to give 
in a certain proportion according to a 
certain rule, as to apportion rent to 
different houses according to their size 
.and value. 

Of "resit riches there is no real use except in the 
distribution. 1* /.con. 

If they found the children lusty and well-favoured, 
they gave order tor their education, and allotted a 
curtain proportion of land for their maintenance. 

Potter. 

The reverend Nestor ranks his Pylean bands. 

The horse and chariots to the front assign'd. Tope. 

The underwriter may afterwards recover from 
each of the rest a rateable satisfaction or apportion- 
ment of the sum which he has been obliged to pay to 
the assured. Park. 

So in the figurative or moral appli- 
cation. the goods or ills of life are dis- 
tributed by a wise Providence, but often 
in ways or for purposes that arc hidden 
from our view. . 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills. Pope. 

Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contrary, is allotted to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

Every one that has been long dead has a due pro- 
portion of praise allotted him, in which while he lived 
his friends were too profuse, and his enemies too 
sparing. Audi sox. 

Offices, duties, properties, and the 
like, are assigned according as they 
really are or are supposed to be suit- 
able. 

You may assign any proportions you please to 
every part of the human body, ami I undertake that 
a painter shall religiously observe them all. and nut- 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a very ugly 
figure. Burke. 

Labour, happiness, misery, or any- 
thing of which only parts can be had, 
may be apportioned . 

Of the happiness and misery of our present con- 
dition. part is distributed by nature, and part is in a 
great measure apportioned by ourselves. Johxsox. 


DISTRICT, REGION, TRACT, 
QUARTER. 

DISTRICT,. in Latin districtus , from 
distringo to bind separately, signifies a 
certain part marked off specifically. 
REGION, in Latin regio from rego 
to rule, signifies a portion that is within 
rule. TRACT, in Latin tractus, from 
trdho to draw, signifies a part drawn 
out. QUARTER signifies literally a 
fourth part. 


These terms are all applied to portions 
of country, the former two comprehend- 
ing divisions marked out on political 
grounds ; the latter a geographical or an 
indefinite division: district is smaller 
than a region ; the former refers only to 
part of a country, the latter frequently 
applies to a whole country : a quarter 
is indefinite, and may be applied either 
to a quarter of the world or a particular 
neighbourhood : a tract is the smallest 
portion of all, and comprehends fre- 
quently no more than what may fall 
within the compass of the eye. We 
consider a district only with relation 
to government; every magistrate acts 
within a certain district : we speak of a 
region when considering the circum- 
stances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts 
of the earth ; as the regions of heat and 
cold : we speak of the quarter simply 
to designate a point of the compass ; as 
a person lives in a certain quarter of 
the town that is north, or southeast, or 
west, &c. ; and so also in an extended 
application, we say, to meet with oppo- 
sition in an unexpected quarter: we 
speak of a tract to designate the land 
that runs oil in aline ; as a mountainous 
tract. 

The very inequality of representation, which is so 
foolishly complained of, is perhaps the very thing 
which prevents us 1'ruiu thinking or acliug as mem- 
bers fur districts. Burke. 

Betwixt those regions and our upper light 

Deep forests and impenetrable night 

Possess the middle space. Dryden. 

My timorous muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues. Cuwi.ky. 

There is no man in any rank who is aluajsat 
liberty to act as he would incline. In some quarter 
or other he is limited bv circumstances. Hlaiu. 

DISTRUST, SUSPICION, DIFFIDENCE. 

DISTRUST signifies not putting 
trust in (v. Belief). SUSPICION, 
from the Latin suspicio , or sub and 
specio , signifies looking at askance, or 
with a wry mind. DIFFIDENCE, 
from the Latin diffido or disffilo , signi- 
fies having no faith. 

Distrust is said either of ourselves or 
others ; suspicion is said only of others; 
diffidence only of oui selves : to be dis- 
trustful of a person, is to impute no 
good to him ; to he suspicious of a per- 
son, is to impute positive evil to him: 
he who is distrustful of another's ho- 
nour or prudence, will abstain from 
giving him his confidence ; he who is sus * 
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mcious of another's honesty, will be 
cautious to have no dealings with him. 

The dissolution of two parliaments in so short a 
time, and of the last in so abrupt a manner, raised up 
a general spirit of discontent and distrust throughout 
the Kingdom. Temple. 

Nature itself after it has done an injury will bo 
suspicious, and no man can love the person lio 
suspects. South. 

Distrust is a particular state of feel- 
ing having a specific object ; suspicion 
is an habitual state of feeling, and has 
indefinite objects. 

All parties had an opinion of his abilities ; few had 
any distrust of his virtues. Guthrie. 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sloops 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
ilcsigns his charge. Milton. 

As regards one's self, a person may 
distrust his own powers for the execu- 
tion of a particular office, or a distrust 
of himself in company ; he has a general 
diffidence or he is naturally diffident. 

Before strangers, Pitt had something of the scho- 
lar’s timidity and distrust. Johnson. 

As an actor, Mr. Cunningham obtained little re- 
putation, for his dijjidenon was too great to be over- 
come. JOHNrON. 


TO DISTURB, INTERRUPT. 


ever is stopped in the evenness or regu- 
larity of its course is interrupted; thus 
water which is turned out of its ordi- 
nary channel is interrupted . 

Some short confused speeches show an imagina* 
tion disturbed with guilt. Addison. 

The foresight of the hour of death would conti- 
nually interrupt the course of human affairs. 

Blair. 

TO DIVIDE, SEPARATE, PART. 

DIVIDE, in Latin divideo , com- 
pounded of di and the Etruscan eduo , 
from «e and Svw two, signifies to make 
into two. SEPARATE, v. Abstract . 
PART signifies to make into parts. 

That is said to be divided which has 
been or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined : an 
army may be divided into two or three 
divisions or portions : the divisions are 
frequently separated in their march. 
Things may he divided by anything 
which distinguishes the parts from one 
another ; they are separated by disjunc- 
tion of space only. 

Nor cease your sowing till mid winter ends. 

For this through twelve bright signs Apollo guides 
The year, and carlh in several climes divides. 

Dkyden. 


DISTURB (v. Commotion). IN- 
TERRUPT, from the Latin inter aiul 
rumpo, signifies to break in between so 
as to stop the progress. 

We may be disturbed either inwardly 
or outwardly ; we are interrupted only 
outwardly : our minds may be disturbed 
by disquieting reflections, or we may be 
disturbed in our rest or in our business 
by unseemly noises ; but we t an be in- 
ierrupted only in our business or pur- 
suits: the disturbance , therefore, de- 
pends upon the character of the person ; 
'vliat disturbs one man will not disturb 
another : an interruption is, however, 
something positive ; what interrupts one 
person will interrupt another : the small- 
est noises may disturb one who is in bad 
lealth ; illness or the visits of fViends 
will interrupt a person in any of his 
business. 


lhe tenor °fliii breast, 
s but th « wish to strike before the rest. 


Pope. 


him word ® r ® v « n »n offer at interruption stopt 
moment, though in the middle of a sentence, 
Cumberland, 

tb? e Sa ? ae distinction exists between 
to Wort * s when applied to things as 
persons : whatever is put out of its 
th«J L * or P rope f. edition is disturbed ; 
from w }* ic k . is P ut into motion 

a state of rest is disturbed : what- 


Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally: the 
minds of men are often most divided 
when in person they are least separated. 

If we divide the life, of most men into twenty 
parts, we shall find at least nineteen of them filled 
with gaps ami chasms, which arc neither tilled up 
with pleasure or business. Addison. 

Where there is the greatest and most honourable 
hive, it is sometimes better to be joined in death, 
than separated in life. Steele. 

To part has an intermediate sense 
between divide and separate; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts ; to part is to destroy the cohesion 
of two or more wholes when joined 
together : a loaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces ; two loaves 
are parted . Sometimes things are both 
divided and parted in order to be dis- 
tributed ; in this case the distinction is 
the same ; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided ; but things which do 
not lose their integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; goods or effects are 
parted . 

The whole army was divided into regiments. 

POTTKR. 

From (ho signed victim crops the curling hair. 

The heralds part it and the princes share. Pope. 

As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to both separate and part, they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects ; things are mostly said to 
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be parted which are made to be apart 
for any temporary purpose, or by any 
means however slight or trivial ; thus 
rooms may be parted by a partition ; 
that is said to be separated which is 
intended to be kept permanently sepa- 
rate, or which ought not to be joined ; 
thus fields are separated by hedges. 

Most of the ancient writers are of opinion that 
.Sicily was formerly joined to the continent in this 
spot, and that the separation must huvu been made 
by some violeut convulsion of the earth. Haydoxk. 

Learn from this hint, let this instruct our art. 

Thin taper sticks must from one centre part. Gat. 

With regard to persons, part desig- 
nates the actual leaving of the person ; 
separate is used in general ibr that 
which lessens the society ; the former is 
often casual, temporary, or partial ; the 
latter is positive and serious ; the part - 
ing is momentary ; the separation may 
be longer or shorter : two friends part 
in the streets after a casual meeting ; 
two persons separate on the road who 
had set out to travel together : men and 
their wives often part without coining 
to a positive separation : some couples 
are separated from each other in every 
respect but that of being directly parted; 
the moment of parting between friends 
is often more painful than the sepa- 
ration which afterwards ensues. 

I pray let me rclaiu some room, though never so 
little, in your thoughts, during the time of t Ills our 
tejmratiun. IIuvm.L. 

The prime pursu’d the parting deity 

With words like these, " All whither do you fiy ?'* 

Unkind and cruel to deceive vour sou. Dhydkn. 

TO DIVIDJE, DISTRIBUTE, SHARE. 

DIVIDE, v. To divide , separate. 
DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distribute, 
from distribuo, or dis and Iribuo, sig- 
nifies to bestow apart. SMARM, from 
the word shear, and the German 
seheeren , signifies simply to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
beyond the thing divided; that of dis- 
tributing and sharing comprehends 
also the purpose of* the action ■ we divide 
the thing ; wo distribute to the person : 
we may divide , therefore, without dis- 
tributing ; or we may divide in order to 
distribute : thus we divide our land into 
distinct fields lbr our private conveni- 
ence ; or we divide a sum of money into 
so many parts, in order to distribute 
it among a given number of persons : 
on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing ; for money, books, 


fruit, and many other things may be 
distributed , which require no division. 

Let old Timotheua yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown ; 

Tie raised a mortal to the skies. 

She drew an augul down. Dhydkn. 

Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood. 
The souico of evil one, and one of good; 

Ftorn thence the cup of mortal man ho tills 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills. For,;, 

To share is to make into parts, the 
same as divide , and it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as dis- 
tribute; hut the person who share. y 
takes a part himself; he who distributes 
gives it all to others : a loaf is divvied 
in order to bo eaten ; bread is distributed 
in loaves among the poor ; the loaf is 
shared by a poor man with his poorer 
neighbour, or the profits of a business 
are shared by the partners. 

Providence lias made an ccpial distribution <>} 
natural gifts, w hereof each creature severally has 
share. L’Us-ikancu.. 

Why grieves my sou ? Thy anguish let me share, 
Reveal the cause, and trust a parent s care. I’oi k. 

To share may imply cither to give or 
receive; to distribute implies giving 
only ■ we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have ; but 
vc distribute our own to others. 

We render you the tenth to lie taVn forth 
Before the common distribution, at your choice. 

SlIAKM'RAIU. 

They will be so much the more eaiefu! to deter- 
mine properly, as they shall (will) be obliged to 
share the expenses ul maintaining the masters. 

MkLMOTU's LhTTJSilb Of IV.ST. 


DOCILE, TRACTABLE, DUCTILE. 

DOCILE, In Latin docilis from docro 
to teach, is tlic Latin term for ready to 
be taught. TRACTABLE, from (rub, 
denotes the readiness to be drawn. 
One is docile as a scholar; one is 1m- 
table as a child or a servant. "Where 
anything is to be learnt dnrilihj is 
necessary ; where any tiling is to he doiio 
at the call of another tructubih t>J ^ 
required. DUCTILITY, from diwo t0 
lead, signifies aptness to be led, and is 
applied to the mind or its powers, which 
yield readily to impressions. 

The Persians are not wholly void of martini spintt 
and if they are not naturally brine, they arc 
extienu-ly docile, and might, with proper di'-‘ 1 l ,n " ' 
he made excellent soldiers. 

The people, without being acrvile, must 

The will was then (before the full) 
pliant to all the motions of right reason. 

Animals may be said to be docile an 
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tradable with a like distinction ; inani- 
mate objects, as metals, See. may be 
ductile. 

Tliciv reindeer form their riches; these their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, end all their homely wealth, 
Simply their wholesome lure, and cheerful cups; 
Obsequious at their cull, the docile tribe 
"Yield to the sledge tlieir necks. Thomson. 

They (the Arabian horses) are so tractable and 
familiar brat they will tun from the fields to the call 
ofiheir masters. Goldsmith. 

The ductile wax with busy hands I mould. For*. 


doctrine, precept, principle. 


DOCTRINE, in French doctrine , 
[/a tin doctrina^ from doceo to teach, 
signifies the thing taught ; PRECEPT, 
Ihmi tiie Latin prrvcipio , the thing laid 
down : PRINCIPLE, in French prin - 
cipe t Latin principittm , the beginning 
of tilings, that is, their first or original 
component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher ; a pre- 
cept requires a superior with authority ; 
n principle requires only a maintainor 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one ; a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one ; a principle lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com- 
posed of principles ; a precept re^ts upon 
principtcs or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and enjoined many precepts on 
his disciples fur the regulation of their 
conduct, particularly that they should 
abstain from eating animal food, and 
be only silent hearers for the first five 
) ears of tlieir scholarship : the former of 
those rules depended upon the pre- 
ceding doctrine of the soul’s transmigra- 
tion to the bodies of animals ; the latter 
rostod on that simple principle of edu- 
cation, the entire devotion of the scholar 
to the master. We arc said to believe 
in doctrines; to obey precepts; to im- 
bibe or hold principles. Doctrine is 
that which constitutes our faith ; pre- 
cepts are that which directs the prac- 
tice: both are the subjects of rational 
assent, and suited oidy to the matured 
understanding: principles are often ad- 
mitted without examination; and im- 
bibed as frequently from observation 
and circumstances, as from any direct 
personal efforts ; children us well as men 
acquire principles. 


This unconstitutional doctrine of fleet- 

o mgaia now publicly taught, avowed, and priu'eil. 

Uouxe. 


lytW«.S»t rule directs us to worship tl 

Krai ?ntl 8 or0 f ,n . wl b y law » ft" Unit »» the most n 
•ural interpretation of the precept. Addiso 


If tlic principles of the revolution of 1688 are anv- 
wliere to be found, it is in the Statute .called tli« 
" Declaration of Rights." JUuukk. 


DOCTRINE, DOGMA, TENET. 

A DOCTRINE originates with an 
individual. DOGMA, from the Greek 
coypa and cokbuj to think, signifies some- 
thing thought, admitted, or taken for 
granted ; this lies with a body or num- 
ber of individuals. TENET, from the 
Latin tenen to hold or maintain, signi- 
fies the thing held or maintained, and 
is a species of principle (v. Doctrine) 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general. A doc- 
trine rests on the authority of the in- 
dividual by whom it is framed; tlic 
dogrna on the authority of the body by 
whom it is maintained ; a tenet rests on 
its own intrinsic merits. Many of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him ; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our ra- 
tional powers ; the dogmas of the Ro- 
mish church are admitted by none but 
such as admit its authority : every sect 
lias its peculiar tenets. 

EiipnictisM ho to fawn or seek for pow'r 
It> doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 

Mure skill’d lu raise the wretched, than to rise. 

Goldsmith. 

There are in England abundance of men who tole- 
rate in the true spirit of toleration. They think the 
dogmas of religion, though in different degrees, are 
all of moment, and that amongst them there is, as 
amongst all thiugs of value, a just ground of prefer- 
ence. Burke. 

One of the puritauical tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance. Johnson. 


TO DOUBT, QUESTION. 

DOUBT, in French douter , Latin 
dubito from ditbius and duo two, sig- 
nifies to have two opinions. QUES- 
TION, in Lai in queestio , from qiuero 
to inquire, signifies to make a question. 

Both these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. Doubt 
lies altogether in the mind ; it is a less 
active feeling than question: by the 
former we merely suspend decision ; by 
the latter we actually demand proofs in 
order to assist us in deciding. We may 
doubt in silence: we cannot question 
without expressing it directly or indi- 
rectly. He who suggests doubts does it 
with caution: he who makes a ques- 
tion throws in ditficultics with a degree 
of confidence. Doubts insinuate them- 
selves into the mind oftentimes involun 
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tarily on the part of the doubter ; ques- 
tions arc always made with an express 
design. We doubt in matters of ge- 
neral interest, on abstruse as well as 
common subjects : we question mostly 
in ordinary matters that are of a per- 
sonal interest : we doubt the truth of a 
position ; we question the veracity of an 
author. The existence of mermaids was 
doubted for a great length of time ; but 
the testimony of creditable persons who 
have lately seen them, ought now to 
put it out of all doubt . When the 
practicability of any plan is ques- 
tioned , it is unnecessary to enter any 
farther into its merits. 

For my part I think the being of a God is so little 
to be doubted, that 1 think it is almost the only 
truth tve are sure of. Addison. 

Our business in the field of fight 
Is not to question, but to prove out might. Pope, 

The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual ; the question frequently 
respects others. Wc doubt whether we 
shall be able to succeed ; we question 
another's right to interfere: we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of any 
one making the attempt. There are 
many doubtful cases in medicine, where 
the physician is at a loss to decide; 
there are many questionable measures 
proposed by those who are in or out of 
powe^ which demand consideration. A 
disposition to doubt everything is more 
inimical to the cause of truth, than the 
readiness to believe everything; a dis- 
position to question whatever is said or 
done by others, is much more calcu- 
lated to give offence than to prevent 
deception. 

Vile shrubs arc shorn for browze ; tow’ring height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night \ 

And shall we doubt (indulging easy sloth) 

To sow, to set, and to reform their growth ? 

Dhyden. 

You know me well, and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance. 

And out of doubt you do me now more wrong, 

In making question of my uttermost, 

Than if you had mode waste of all I hate. 

Slf AKSPE.4KE. 

DOUBT, SUSPENSE. 

DOUBT respects that which we 
should believe; SUSPENSE that which 
we wish to know or ascertain. We are 
in doubt for the want of evidence ; we 
are in susperise for the want of certainty. 
Doubt interrupts our progress in the 
attainment of truth ; suspense impedes 
u* in the attainment of our objects: 


the former is connected principally with 
the understanding m y the latter acts alto- 
gether upon the hopes. We have our 
doubts about things that have no regard 
to time ; we are in suspense about what 
is to happen in future. Those are the 
least inclined to doubt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject ; 
those are the least exposed to the un- 
pleasant feeling of suspense who confine 
their wishes to the present. 

Gold is a wonderful clearerof the understanding 
it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant. 

Addison 

The bundle of hay on either side striking his (the 
ass’s) sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him in perpetual suspense. Addison, 

DOUBTFUL, DUBIOUS, UNCERTAIN 
PRECARIOUS. 

The DOUBTFUL admits of doubt 
(v. Doubt, suspense) ; the DUBIOUS 
creates doubt or suspense. The doubt - 
ful is said of things in which we are re- 
quired to have an opinion ; the dubious 
respects events and things that must 
speak for themselves. In doubtful 
cases it is advisable for a judge to lean 
to the side of mercy ; while the issue of 
a contest is dubious, all judgment of the 
parties, or of the case, must be carefully 
avoided. 

The Greeks with slain Tlepulenius retir’d. 

Whose fall Ulysses view’d with fury fir’d: 

Doubtful if Jove's great son lie should pursue. 

Or pour his vengeance on the Lician crew. Pope. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a sidc-talilu 
for persons of gre.it fame, but dubious existence 
such as Hercules, Theseus, ASuoas, Achilles, llcctui, 
and others. Swih 

Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the opi- 
nion on the subject in question ; UN- 
CERTAIN and PRECARIOUS are 
epithets which designate the qualities 
of the things themselves. Whatever 
is uncertain may from that very cir- 
cumstance be doubtful or dubious to 
those who attempt to determine upon 
them ; but they may be designated for 
their uncertainty without any regard 
to the opinions which they may give 
rise to. A person's coming may be 
doubtful cr uncertain ; the length of 
his stay is oftener described as uncer- 
tain than us doubtful . The doubtffa 
is opposed to that on which we form a 
positive conclusion, the uncertain 
that which is definite or prescribed. 
The efficacy of any medicine is nomt 
ful ; the manner of its operation may 
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uticertain. While our knowledge is 
limited, we must expect to meet with 
many things that are doubtful ; as 
everything in the world is exposed to 
change, and all that is future is entirely 
above our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncertain , but 
what we see passing before us. 

I am pleased with a frame of four lights, doubtful 
whether the few pines it contains will ever be worth 
a farthing. Cowper. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida’s foot, 

The timber of the sacred grove wo cut ; 

And build our fleet, uncertain yet to And 
What place the gods for our repose assign'd. 

Dryden. 

PRECARIOUS, from the Latin 
precarius and precor to pray, signifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from 
others. Precarious is the highest spe- 
cies of uncertainty , applied to such 
things as depend on future casualties in 
opposition to that which is fixed and de- 
termined by design. The weather is 
uncertain ; the subsistence of a person 
who has no stated income or source of 
living must be precarious. It is un- 
certain what day a thing may take 
place, until it is determined ; there is 
nothing more precarious than what de- 
pends upon the favors of princes. 

The frequent disappointments incident to hunting, 
induced meu to establish a permanent property in 
tlicir flocks and herds, in order to sustain themselves 
in a less precarious manner. Hlackstonk. 

TO DRAW, DRAG, HAUL, OR II A LK, 
PULL, PLUCK, TUG. 

DRAW comes from the Latin traho 
to draw, and the Greek tipaacno to lay 
hold of. DRAG is a variation of draw. 
haul or HALE answers to the Greek 
to draw. PULL is in all proba- 
bility connected with pello to drive or 
thrust. PLUCK is in the German 
pfluf'kcn, &c. ; and TUG answers to 
the German siehen to pull or draw. 

Draw expresses here the idea com- 
mon to the three first terms, namely, of 
putting a body in motion from behind 
oneself or towards oneself ; to drag is to 
draw a thing with violence, or to draw 
that which makes resistance ; to haul is 
fo arajg it with still greater violence, 
vve draw a cart ; we drag a body along 
me ground; or haul a vessjifc to the- 
T° Pull signifies only an effort 

draw without the idea of motion: 

owes pull very long sometimes before 


they can draw a heavily laden cart up 
hill. To pluck is to pull with a sudden 
twitch, in order to separate ; thus fea- 
thers are plucked from animals. To 
tug is to pull with violence ; thus men 
tug at the oar. 

Furious he said, and tow*rd the Grecian crew 
(Seiz’d by the crest) the unhappy warrior drew ; 
Struggling lie follow’d, while th' embroider’d thong, 
That ty'd liis helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 

Pope. 

Some hoisting levers, some the wheels prepare. 

And fasten to the horses feet: the rest 
With cables haul along the unwieldy beast. 

Drydkn. 

Two magnets arc placed, one of them in the roof 
and the other iu the floor of Mahomet’s burying- 
place at Mecca, and pull the impostor's iron coffin 
with such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the 
air between both of them. Addisok. 

Even children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 

Goldsmith. 

Clear’d as I thought, and fully fix’d at length 
Tb learn the cause, 1 tugg'd with all my strength. 

Dry dew. 

In the moral application of the words 
we may be said to be drawn by anything 
which can act on the mind to bring us 
near to an object; we are dragged only 
by means of force ; we pull a thing to- 
wards us by a direct effort. To haul , 
pluck , and tug are seldom used but in 
the physical application. 

Hither we sail’d, a voluntary throng, 

To avenge a private, not a public wrong; 

U hat else to Troy the assembled nations draws, 
llut thine — ungrateful I and thy brother’s cuitse. 

Pope. 

’Tis long since I for my celestial wife. 

Loath’d by the gods, have dragg'd a lingering life. 

Pope. 

Hear this, remember, and our fury dread. 

Nor pull th’ unwilling vengeance on thy head. 

Pope. 


DREAM, REVERIE. 

DREAM, in Dutch drom, &c. in the 
Celtic drem a sight, is connected with 
the Greek Spapa a fable, and the word 
roam , signifying to wander, in Hebrew 
rom to be agitated. REVERIE, in 
French reverie , like the English rave , 
and the Latin rabies madness, signifies 
that which is wandering or incoherent. 

Dreams and reveries are alike op- 
posed to the reality, and have their 
origin in the imagination; but the 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 
the latter when awake : the dream may 
and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
reverie is the fruit of a heated imagina- 
tion: dreams come in the course ot 
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nature; reveries arc the consequence 
of a peculiar ferment. 

When the term dream is applied to 
the act of one that is awake, it admits 
of another distinction from reverie . 
They both designate what is confounded, 
but the dream is les3 extravagant than 
the reverie. Ambitious men please 
themselves with dreams of future great- 
ness ; enthusiasts debase tlie purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their 
own wild reveries with the doctrines of 
the Gospel. He who indulges himself 
in idle dreams lays up a store of disap- 
pointment lor himself when he recovers 
his recollection, and finds that it is 
nothing but a dream : a love of singu- 
larity operating on an ardent mind will 
too often lead men to indulge in strange 
reveries. 

fbiy'* friends persuaded him to sell his share of 
Soutli-Sra slock, but he dreamed of dignity tmd 
splendor, and could nut bear tu obstruct his own 
Untune. Johnson. 

I continued to sit motionless with my eyes fixed 
upon liic curtain some moments after it fell. When 
l was roused from my reverie 1 found myself almost 
alone. IlAW&bsw oimi. 

DRUGS, SEDIMENT, DROSS, SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

DREGS, like the German dreck dirt, 
signifies the dirty part which separates 
from a liquor. SEDIMENT, from 
sedeo to sit, signifies that which set lies 
at the bottom. DROSS is probably 
but a variation of dregs. SCUM, in 
the German sc ha uni , signifies the same 
as foam or froth. REFUSE literally 
that which is refined or thrown away. 

All these terms designate the worth- 
less part of any body; but dregs is 
taken in a worse sense than sediment : 
for the dregs is that which is alto- 
gether of no value : but the sediment 
may sometimes form a necessary part 
of the body. The dregs are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many things 
are a sediment which are not dregs. 
After the dregs are taken away, there 
wi»l frequently remain a sediment; the 
dregs are commonly the corrupt part 
which separates from compound liquids, 
as wine or beer ; the sediment consists 
of the heavy particles which belong to 
all simple liquids, not excepting water 
itself. The dregs and sediment separate 
of themselves, but the scum and dross 
are forced out by a process ; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies tendered liquid or otherwise. 


Dross is applied to solid bodies in the 
same sense as scum, being that which 
remains after the purifying; as the 
dross of corn after thrashing and clear.- 
ing. lie/use, as its derivation implies, 
is always said of that which is inteu. 
tionally separated to be thrown away, 
and agrees with the former terms only 
inasmuch as they express what is 
worthless. With this distinction they 
are figuratively applied to moral objects. 

Epitomes ofliistory are the corruptions mul moths 
that have fretted and corroded many sound and ex- 
cellent bodies of history and reduced them to hast- 
and unprofitable dregs . Bacon, 

For it is not bare agitation, but tins sediment at 
the bottom that troubles and defiles the water. 

South. 

For llie composition too, I admit the Algeria.- 
community resemble* that of France, being forme,) 
out of the Very scum, scandal, disgrace, and pe-t «>i 
the Turkish Asia. Burk;-, 

Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 
The mist and film that moital eves involve: 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make you sec 
'I he shape of each avenging deity. Dbyiikx. 

Next of his men and ships he makes review. 

Draws out the he«t and alilesl of the new; 

Down with the tailing M.n-am the n-jHsts run 
To raise with jo\ l’ul uew.>» hU drooping son. 

Duvd.vn. 


DULL, GLOOMY, SAD, DISMAL. 

DULL, in the low German dulh high 
German toll mad, Welsh dol, did, 
foolish, &.e., denotes properly a defect 
in the intellect. GLOOMY is con- 
nected with the German glomm, signi- 
fying the same as tarnished. D 
is probably connected with sedate and 
settled, signifying as much as sedate 
sorrow. DImMAL, compounded of din 
and mul or mains, signifies wry evil. 

When applied lo natural objects , dull 
and gloom 1 / denote the want of nece^-;uy 
light or life : ill this seiiMi metals arc 
more or less dull according as they arc 
stained with diet: the v, oat her is either 
dull or gloomy in ditto rent degrees: 
tlmt is, dull u lien the sun is obscured 
by clouds, and gloomy when the uium- 
sphere is darkened by fogs or duck 
clouds. Dismal denotes not merely tlw 
want of that which is necessary, hut 
also the presence of that which is re- 
pugnant to the senses ; as a glare oi 
light or a sound may be dismal . A 
room is dully gloomy , or dimal, accord- 
ing to circumstances: it is dull 
usual quantity of light and sound I# 
wanting; it is gloomy if the darkn®^ 
and stillness bo very considerable ; it 
dismal if it have only light enough 
show its wretchedness ; in this sense 
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dungeon is a, dismal abode. Sad is not 
applied so much to sensible as moral 
objects, in which sense the distressing 
events of human life, as the loss of a 
parent or a child, is justly denominated 
sad. 

While m.-in is a retainer to the elements ami a so* 
jtiuruer irt the body, it must be content to submit its 
uwn quickness auu spirituality to the dulness of its 
vehicle. Sooth. 

Achilles* wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes uimumber’d. heav’nly goddess, sing ! 

’fhiii wrath which hurl'd to I’iutn's gioomy roigu 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slum. Tote, 

Tor nine long nights, through all the dusky hir 
Tnc pyre's thick flaming shot u dismal glare. PoPX. 

Ilemv II. of France, by a splinter unhappily thrust 
Alto idseye at a solemn justtug, was sent out of the 
\u,rl i by a sad but very accidental death. South. 

In regard to the frame of mind which 
is designated by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from tlie above expla- 
nation. As slight circumstances pro- 
duce dulness , any change, however 
small, in the usual How of spirits may 
be termed dull . Gloom weighs heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
rolled ions and the imagination : de- 
sponding thoughts of futurity will spread 
a gloom over every oilier object. Sad 
indicates a wounded state of the heart ; 
feelings of unmixed pain. 

A man 

Su dull, so dead in look, so n oi> begun o. 

Shatcspkahk. 

Neglect spreads gloominess upon tlu\r humour and 
mulvcs them grow sulh-u uml unconversable. 

Cuf.MEK. 

Six Inavc companions from each ship we lost. 

Will, sails outspread we lly the unequal strife, 

Snd fur their loss, but joy till of our life. Prior. 


DUItAliLE, LASTING, PERMANENT. 

DURABLE is said of things that 
arc intended lo remain a shorter time 
than that which is LASTING: and 
PERMANENT expresses less than 
durable. Durable , from the Latin 
durus hard, respects the texture of 
bodies, and marks their capacity to hold 
out; lasting, from the verb to last or 
Hie adjective last , signifies to remain 
tlic last or longest, and is applicable 
dily to that which is supposed of the 
longest duration. Permanent , from the 
Latin permaneo , siguides remaining to 
the end. 

Durable is natuially said of material 
substances ; and lasting of those which 
are spiritual although in ordinary dis- 
course sometimes they exchange otiiccs: 
Permanent applies more to the affairs of 
niett * That which perishes quickly is 


not durable : that which ceases quickly 
is not lasting ; that which is only for a 
time is not permanent . Stone is more 
durable than iron, and iron than wood : 
in the feudal times animosities between 
families used to be lasting • a clerk has 
not a permanent situation in an office. 

If writings be thus durable , and may pass from age 
to age, through the whole course of time, how careful 
should an author be of not committing any thing to 
print that may corrupt posterity. Addiso.v. 

I must desire my fair readers to give a proper di- 
rection to their being admired ; in order to which they 
must endeavour to make themselves the objects of a 
reasonable and lasting admiration. Addison*. 

Land comprehends all thiugs iu law of ;i perma- 
nent substantial nature. Huackstone. 


DURABLE, CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY (y. Durable) lies in 
the thing. CONSTANCY (y. Con- 
stanntf ) lies in the person. What is 
durable is so from its inherent pro- 
perty ; what is constant is so by th 
power of the mind. No durable con- 
nexions can bo formed where avarice 
or lust prevails. 

Some st iles hsive suddenly emerged, aud even ia 
the depths of their calamity have laid the foundation 
of.ft towering and durable greatness. Burke. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
let us eiiilea\ our at such a temper, as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. Sixelk. 


DURATION, TIME. 

Iv the philosophical sense, according 
to Mr. Locke, TIME is that mode of 
DURATION which is formed in the 
mind by its own power of observing and 
measuring the passing objects. In the 
vulgar sense, in which duration is sy- 
nonymous with time, it stands for the 
time of duration , and is more particu- 
larly applicable to the objects which are 
said to last; time being employed in 
general for whatever passes in the 
w orld. 

Duration comprehends the beginning 
and end of any portion of time , that is 
the how long of a thing ; time is, em- 
ployed more frequently lor the particular 
portion itself, namely, the time when : 
we mark the duration of a sound from 
the time of its commencement to the 
time that it ceases ; the duration of a 
prince’s reign is an object of particular 
concern to his subjects if lie be either 
very good or the reverse ; the time in 
which he reigns is marked by extraor- 
dinary events : the historian computes 
tho duration of reigns and of events in 
order to determine the antiquity of a 
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nation; he fixes the exact time when 
each person begins to reign and when 
he dies, in order to determine the num- 
ber of years that each reigned. 

I think another probable conjecture (respecting 
the soul's immortality) may be raised from our ap- 
petite to duration itself. Steels. 

The time of the fool is long because ho does not 
know what to do with it \ that of the wise man, be- 
cause he distinguishes every moment of it with useful 
or amusing thoughts. Addison. 

DUTIFUL, OBEDIENT, RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL signifies full of a sense 
of duty or full of what belongs to duty. 
OBEDIENT signifies ready to obey. 
RESPECTFUL signifies literally full 
of respect. 

The obedient and respectful are but 
modes of the dutiful: we may be 
dutiful without being either obedient or 
respectful; but we are so far dutiful 
as we are either obedient or respectful. 
Duty denotes wliat is due from one 
being to another; it is independent of 
all circumstances : obedience and re- 
spect are relative duties depending upon 
the character and station of individuals : 
as we owe to no one so much as to our 
parents, we are said to be dutiful to ho 
earthly being besides ; and in order to 
deserve the name of dutiful , a child 
during the period of his childhood ought 
to make a parent’s will to be his law, 
and at no future period ought that will 
ever to he an object of indifference : we 
may be obedient and respectful to others 
besides our parents, although to them 
obedience and respect are in the highest 
degree and in the first case due ; yet 
servants are enjoined to be obedient to 
their masters, wives to their husbands, 
and subjects to their king. Respectful 
is a term of still greater latitude than 
either, for as the characters of men as 
much as their stations demand respect , 
there is a respectful deportment due 
towards every superior. 

For one cruel parent we meet with a thousand un- 
dutiful children. Addison. 

The obedienre of children to their parents is the 
basittof all government, and set forth a-* the measuro 
of that obedience which we' owe to those whom pro- 
vidence has placed over us. Addison. 

Let your behaviour towards your superiors in 
dignity, age. learning, or any distinguished excel- 
lence, be full of retpeU mad deference. 

Eaux. or Ch tTHAM. 

DUTY, OBLIGATION. 

DUTY, as we see in the preceding 
section, consists altogether of what is 


EAGER. * 

right or due from one being to another. 
OBLIGATION, from the Latin oblige 
to bind, signifies the bond or necessity 
which lies in the thing. 

All duty depends upon moral obliga- 
tion which subsists between man and 
man, or man and his Maker ; in this 
abstract sense, therefore, there can be 
no duty without a previous obligation , 
and where there is aft obligation it in- 
volves a duty ; but in the vulgar accep- 
tation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations ; obli- 
gation only to particular circumstances 
or modes of action : jve have duties to 
perform as parents .. and children, as: 
husbands and wives, as rulers and sub- 
jects, as neighbours and citizens: the 
debtor is under an obligation to dis- 
charge a debt ; and he who has promised 
is under an obligation to fulfil bis 
promise: a conscientious man, there- 
fore, never loses sight of the obligations 
which he has at different times to dis- 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligation ; the obligation is not 
so lasting as the duty : our affections 
impel us to the discharge of duty ; in- 
terest or necessity impels us to the 
discharge of an obligation: it may 
therefore sometimes happen that the 
man whom a sense of duty cannot 
actuate to do that which is right, will 
not be able to withstand the obligation 
under which he has laid himself. 

The ways of Heav’n, judg’d by a private breast. 

Is often what’s our private interest, 

And therefore those who would that will obey, 
Without their interest must their duty weigh ' 

Durbix. 

No man can be under an obligation to believe any 
thing, who hath not sufficient means whereby lie may 
be assured that such a thing is true. Tilloiso.v. 


E. • 


EAGER, EARNEST, SERIOUS. 

EAGER, v. Avidity . EARNEST 
most probably comes from the thing 
earnest, in Saxon thornest a pledge, or 
token of a person’s real intentions, 
whence the word has been employed to 
qualify the state of any one’s mind, a* - 
settled or fixed. SERIOUS, in If tm 
serius or sine risu, signifies without 
laughter. . 

Eager is used to qualify the « csir ® fl 
or passions; earnest to qualify t 
.wishes or sentiments ; the former n 
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cither a physical or moral application, 
n e latter altogether a moral applica- 
: a child is eager to get a plaything ; 
a hungry person is eager to get food ; a 
covetous man is eager to seize whatever 
comes within liis grasp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation; earnest in ex- 
hortation ; earnest in devotion. Eager- 
ness is mostly faulty, it cannot be too 
early restrained in children. 

With joy the ambitious youth his mother heard. 

And, eager for the journey, soon prepar’d. 

Day den. 

Whence this term is with particular 
propriety applied to brutes. 

The panting steeds impatient fury breathe, 

]lut snort and tremble at the glilf beneath ; 

Eager they view’d the prospect dark and deep, 

Vast was the leap, und lieaulong hung the sleep. 

Pope. 

Earnestness is always , taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction of 
the mind, accompanied with the warmth 
of the heart in a good cause. 

Then even superior to ambition, we 

With earnest eye anticipate those scenes 

Of happiness and wonder. Thomson. 

A person is said to be earnest , or in 
earnest ; a person or thing is said to be 
serious: the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter charac- 
terizes the object itself. In regard to 
persons, in which alone they are to bo 
compared, earnest expresses more than 
serious ; the former is opposed to luke- 
warmness, the latter to unconcerned- 
ness: we are earnest as to our wishes 
or our persuasions ; we are serious as to 
our intentions: the earnestness with 
which we address another depends upon 
the force of our com iction ; the serious- 
ness with which we address them de- 
pends upon our sincerity, and the nature 
of the subject: the preacher earnestly 
exhorts lifts hearers to lay aside their 
sins; he seriously admonishes those 
who are guilty of irregularities. 

He which prayetli in due sort is thereby made the 
more attentive to hear, and ho which lieureth the 
nore earnest to pruy, for the time which we bestow 
8 wcl1 10 Hie one as the other. Uookkr. 

■o sit down to the serious 
but a man shall rise more 
jdness. Wat.su. 


*t is hardly possible t 
pmisal of Virgil’s works. 

““posed to virtue uud uo. 


EARNEST, PLEDGE. 

th « P ro P er sense. the EARN ESI 
i*. t ^ a S er ) is given as a token of oui 
*5” ln earnest in the promise we hav< 
^EDGE, in all probability 
a or implicate, signiAei 

security by which we are engaged in 


indemnify for a loss. ’ The eames has 
regard to the confidence inspired ; the 
pledge has regard to the* bond or tie 
produced : when a contract is only ver- 
bally formed, it is usual to give earnest; 
whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. 

In the figurative application the terms 
bear the same analogy : a man of genius 
sometimes, though not always, gives an 
earnest in youth of his future great- 
ness ; children are the dearest pledges 
of affection between parents. 

Nature has wove into the human mind 
Tliia anxious care for names we leave behind, 

T* extend- our narrow views beyond the tomb. 

And give an earnest of a life to come. Jenyns. 

Fairest of stars lust in the train of night. 

If belter thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day that crown’st the smiling morn. 
With thy bright circlet praise him in thy sphere. 

Mi (.ton. 

EASE, QUIET, REST, REPOSE. 

EASE, like the French aise glad 
comes from the Armoric aez , Welsh 
hawz, Cornish hedh, Irish easgadh , 
Saxon aeth, all in the sense of ease or 
relief from any outward annoyance, with 
which is connected the Latin otium , in 
Italian agio leisure or exemption from 
labor, and the Greek tjavxog quiet. 
QUIET, in Latin quietus , probably 
from the Greek Kiipai to lie down, signi- 
fies a lying posture. Whether the word 
REST comes from the Saxon rest , 
German rast, ruhe , &c. peace, or from 
the Latin resto to stand still or make 
halt, it signifies properly cessation of 
motion. REPOSE comes from the 
Latin reposui , perfect of repono to place 
back, signifying the state of placing 
one’s self backward in an easy posture. 

The idea of a motionless state is 
common to all these terms: ease and 
quiet respect action on the body ; rest 
and repose respect the action of the 
body : we are easy or quiet when freed 
from any external agency that is pain- 
ful ; we have rest or repose when the 
body is no longer in motion. Ease 
denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general; quiet denotes an 
exemption from that in particular, which 
noise, disturbance, or the violence of 
others, may cause : we are easy t or at 
ease , when the body is in a posture 
agreeable to itself, or when no circum- 
jacent object presses unequally upon it; 
we are quiet when there is an agreeable 
stillness around : our ease may be dis 
turbed either by internal or externa.' 

2 
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causes; our quiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects. 

By this we plainly view the two imposthumes that 
choke a kingdom's welfare, ease and wantonness. 

Bacon. 

But east/ quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 

With homebred plenty the i ich owner bless. 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. Dr? den. 

Rest simply denotes the cessation of 
motion ; repose is that species of rest 
which is agreeable after labour : we rest 
as circumstances require; in this sense, 
our Creator is said to have rested from 
the work of creation : repose is a cir- 
cumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
repose; there is no human being to 
whom it is not sometimes indispensable. 
We may rest in a standing posture ; we 
can repose only in a lying position : the 
dove which Noah first sent out could 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; 
soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to 
take repose : the night is the time for 
rest ; the pillow is the place for repose. 

Great wits to madness surely an* allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honours blest, 
kefuse his age the needful hours of rest. Dryden. 

I all the livelong day 
Consume iu meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse, nor at shut of eve 
Enjoy repose. Philips. 

Rest may be as properly applied to 
things as to persons; repose is figura- 
tively applied to things. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is press’d, 

The fields lie fallow, in inglorious rest. Dryden. 

Korean the tortur’d wave here find repose. 

But raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 

Now flashes o'er the scatter'd fragments. Thomson. 

EASE, EASINESS, FACILITY 
LIGHTNESS. 

EASE ( v . Ease ) denotes either the 
abstract state of a person or quality of 
a thing; EASINESS, from easy , sig- 
nifying having ease , denotes simply an 
abstract quality which serves to charac- 
terize the thing ; a person enjoys ease , 
or he has an easiness of disposition. 

Ease is the utmost that can be hoped from a se- 
dentary and unactive habit. Johnson. 

His yielding to them in one thing might happily 
put them in hope, that time would breed the like 
easiness of condescending further unto them. 

Hookes. 

Ease is said of that which is borne, 
or that which is done ; easiness and 
FACILITY, from the Latin facilis 
easy, most commonly of that which is 
done ; the former in application to the 
thing as before, the latter eithor to the 
panel* or tin thing* we speak of the 


easiness of the task, hut of a person 
facility in doing it: we judge of tli 
easiness of a thing by comparing it wit 
others more difficult; we jud^e of 
person's foci lity by comparing him wit: 
others, who are less skilful. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disai 
pointment than anticipated judgment, concemin 
the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking. 

Jonxso? 

Every one must have remarked the facility wit 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained b 
those to whom he never could have imparted lit 
OWU JoHNson 

Ease and LIGHTNESS are botl 
said of what is to be borne ; the forme; 
in a general, the latter in a particulai 
sense. Whatever presses in any forrr 
is not easy ; that which presses by execs* 
of weight is not light : a coat may b( 
easy from its make ; it can be light 
only from its texture. A work is easy 
which requires no particular effort either 
of body or mind from any one performing 
it ; a work is light as far as it requires 
no bodily effort, or not more than what 
the individual can easily make who has 
to perform it. 

The service of God, in the solemn assembly n| 
saints, is a work though easy, yet withal very 
weighty and of great respect. llooutu, 

Well pleas'd were all liis friends, the task was light. 
The hither, mother, daughter, they invite. Drydkn. 

The same distinction exists between 
their derivatives, to ease , facilitate , and 
lighten ; to ease is to make easy or free 
from pain, as to ease a person of his 
labour; to facilitate is to rgnderathing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to 
facilitate a person's progress ; to lighten 
is to take off an excessive weight, as to 
lighten a person's burdens. 

With all my bouI, he thus reply’d again, 

I’ll ypeuil my dearest blood, to ease thy pain. Poi’F. 

It is material for any person who intends to carry 
into execution such a purnose as this (setting fiw 1,1 
gunpowder), that it should not bo executed too 
in order to facilitate the party's escape. 

State Trials 

But strive 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden in our share of woe. Mu/roM 

. EASY, READY. 

EASY {v. Ease , Easiness ) signifies 
here a freedom from obstruction in 
ourselves. RE ADY, in German ber&h 
Latin paratus , signifies prepared. . 

Easy marks the freedom of beino 
done ; * ready the disposition or wu j in » 
ness to do ; the former refers mostly 
the thing or the manner, the latter 
the person; the thing is easy to 
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done : the person is ready to do it : it is 
eaff/ to make professions of friendship 
in the ardor of the moment ; but every 
one is not ready to act up to them, 
when it interferes with his convenience 
or interest. As epithets, both are op- 
posed to difficult, but agreeably to the 
above explanation of the terms ; the 
former denotes a freedom from such 
difficulties or obstacles as lie in the na- 
ture of the thing itself : the latter an 
exemption from such as lie in the temper 
and character of the person ; hence we 
say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or cir- 
cumstances, do not prevent him from 
admitting others to his presence ; he is 
ready to hear when he himself throws 
no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So like- 
wise a task is said to be easy ; a person s 
wit, or a person's reply, to be ready. 

If to do, wore ns easy ns to say what were good to do, 
chapels had bem churches, and poor men’s cottages 
juniors' palaces. Shakspeabe. 

The scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields half liis region and contracts his claws. 

Dkydew. 

EBULLITION, EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION, FERMENT. 

These technical terms have. a strong 
resemblance in their signification, but 
they are not strictly synonymous; they 
have strong characteristic differences. 
EBULLITION, from the Latin ebul- 
litin and ebullio , compounded of e and 
bullio to boil forth, marks the commotion 
of a liquid acted upon by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances 
which, by penetrating each other, occa- 
sion bubbles to rise up. EFFERVES- 
CENCE, from the Latin effervcscentia , , 
and effervesco to grow hot, marks the 
commotion which is excited in liquors 
by a combination of substances ; suen 
as of acids, which are mixed and com- 
monly produce heat. FERMENT, or 
FERMENTATION, from the Latin 
fermentatio and fermentum or fervi - 
nwntum , from ferveo to grow hot, marks 
tne internal movement which is excited 
m a liquid of itself, by which its com- 
ponents undergo such a change or de- 
composition, as to form a new body. 

Ebullition is a more violent action 
than effervescence; ferment and fer- 
mentation are more gradual and per- 
manent than either. Water is exposed 
to ebullition when acted upon by any 
powerful degree of external heat ; iron 


in aqua fortis occasions an effervescence $ 
beer and wine undergo a ferment or 
fermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral objects. The pas- 
sions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
heart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by particular 
objects. The minds or spirits particularly 
of numbers may be in a ferment or fer- 
mentation . If the angry humors of an 
irascible temper be not restrained in 
early life, they but too frequently break 
forth in the most dreadful ebullitions in 
maturer years ; religious zeal, when not 
constrained by the sober exercise of 
judgment, and corrected by sound know- 
ledge, is an unhappy effervescence that 
injures the cause which it espouses, and 
often proves fatal to the individual by 
whom it is indulged: the ferment pro- 
duced by public measures may often en- 
danger the public peace. 

Millwurn, indoed, a clergyman, attacked it (Dry- 
dou’s Virgil), hut his outrag. s seem to he the ebulli- 
tions or n mind ugit-ited t>y stronger resentment than 
bad poetry can excite. Johnson. 

Drydcu’s was not one of the gentle bosoms; he 
hardly conceived love but in its turbulent eff errtscencd 
with some other desires. Joiinsow. 

The tumult of the world raises that eager fermcn - 
t-itiun of spirit which will ever be sending foith the 
dangerous fumes of folly. Blair. 

ECCLESIASTIC, DIVINE, THEOLO- 
GIAN. 

An ECCLESIASTIC derives his 
title from the office which he bears in 
the ecclesia or church ; a DIVINE and 
THEOLOGIAN from his pursuit after, 
or engagement in, divine or theological 
matters. An ecclesiastic is connected 
with an episcopacy ; a divine or theolo- 
gian is unconnected with any form of 
church government. An ecclesiastic 
need not in his own person perform any 
office, although he fills a station; a 
divine not only fills a station, but actu- 
ally performs the office of teaching ; a 
theologian neither fills any particular 
station, nor discharges any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of study- 
ing theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a divine , nor a divine an eccle- 
siastic ; a divine is always more or less 
a theologian , but every theologian is 
not a divine. Among the Roman Ca- 
tholics all monks, and in the Church of 
England the various dignitaries who 
perform the episcopal functions, aro 
entitled ecclesiastics. There are but few 
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denominations of Christians who >have 
not appointed teachers who are called 
divines . Professors or writers on the- 
ologu aro peculiarly denominated theo- 
logians. 

Our old English monks seldom let any of their 
kings depart in peace, who had endeavoured to di- 
minish the power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics 
were in those times possessed. A poison. 

Nor shall I dwell on our excellence in metaphy- 
sical speculations; because, he that reads the works 
of our d'.v nes will easily discover how far human 
subtilty has been able to penetrate. Johnson. 

I looked on that sermon as the public declaration 
of a nun much connected with literary cu bailers, in- 
triguing philosophers, and political tiieuloyiam. 

lll/RKE. 

TO ECLIPSE, OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE, in Greek ckKhttsig, comes 
from eicXenrut to fail, signifying; to cause 
a failure of light. OBSCURE, from 
the adjective obscure (v. Dark ), signifies 
to cause the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eclipse is taken in a parti- 
cular and relative signification ; obscure 
is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder ; things are in general obscured 
which are in any way rendered less 
striking or visible. To eclipse is there- 
fore a species of obscuring . that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed ; but 
every thing is not eclipsed which is ob- 
scured. So, figuratively, real merit is 
eclipsed by the intervention of superior 
merit ; it is often obscured by an un- 
gracious exterior in the possessor, or by 
his unfortunate circumstances. 

Sarcasms may eclipse thine own. 

But cannot blur my lost renown. Butler. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed by 
nature and accomplished by their own industry, how 
few are there whose virtues ure not obscured by the 
ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their beholders. 

Addison. 

ECONOMICAL, ECONOMY, vide p. 690. 

ECSTASY, RAPTURE, TRANSPORT. 

There is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these words. 
Tljsy all express an extraordinary ele- 
vation of the spirits, or an excessive 
tension of the mind. ECSTASY marks 
a passive state, from the Greek tK^aeiq 
and to stand, or be out of oneself, 

out of one’s mind. RAPTURE from 
the Latin rapio , to seize or carry away ; 
and TRANSPORT from irons and 
porto to carry beyond oneself, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im- 
pulse with which it hurries itself forward. 


Ecstasy and rapture are always pie* 
surable, or arise from pleasurable causes 
transport respects either pleasurable o 
painful feelings : joy occasions ecstasie 
or raptures : joy and anger have thei 
transports . An ecstasy benumbs th< 
faculties ; it will take away the powe 
of speech and often of thought; it i: 
commonly occasioned by sudden am 
unexpected events : rapture , on th< 
other hand, often invigorates the powers 
and calls them into action ; it frequently 
arises from deep thought: the former i* 
common to all persons of ardent feelings 
but more particularly to children, igno 
rant people, or to such as have not thei 
feelings under control ; rapture , on ihi 
contrary, is applicable to persons will 
superior minds, and to circumstance: 
of peculiar importance. Transports ar< 
sudden bursts of passion which, fron 
their vehemence, may lead to intern 
perate actions: a reprieve from th< 
sentence of death will produce an ec 
stasy or delight in the pardoned criminal 
Religious contemplation is calculate 
to produce holy raptures in a mint 
strongly imbued with pious zeal: ii 
transports of rage men have committer 
enormities which have cost them bittui 
tears of repentance ever after: youth is 
the period in which transports of delighi 
are mostly felt. 

Whut followed was all ecstasy and trance. 
Immortal pleasures round my swimming eyes did 
dunce. L)k\dkm 

By swift degrees the love of nature works. 

And warms the bosom, till at last sublim'd 
To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity. Thomson 

Witness the neglect 
Of ull familiar prospects, tho' beheld 
With transport once. AkbN'IDE, 

EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, FABRIC. 

EDIFICE, in Latin eediftcium from 
aedijico or cedes and facio to make a 
house, signifies properly the house made. 
STRUCTURE, from the Latin slruc- 
tura and sir no to raise, signifies the 
raising a thing, or the thing raised. 
FABRIC, from the Latin fabrics , sig- 
nifies either the act of fabricating or 
the thing fabricated. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; structure and 
fabric aro either employed as abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they a* 0 
applied to many objects besides built* 
ings; structure referring to the act o 
raising or setting up together ; fo 0 " 
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to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re- 
quires no modification, since it conveys 
of Lt>elf the idea of something superior : 
the word structure must always be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig- 
nate the mode of action • fabric is itself 
a species of epithet, it designates the 
object as something contrived by the 
power of art or by design. Edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion have 
in all ages been held sacred : it is the 
business of the architect to estimate the 
merits or demerits of any structure: 
when we take a survey of the vast 
fabric of the universe, the mind becomes 
bewildered with contemplating the in- 
finite power of its Divine author. 

The levellers only pervert tlie natural order of 
tilings; they load the edifice of society, liy setting up 
in the air what the solidity of the structure requires 
to be on the ground. Burke. 

By destiny compeU'd, and in despair. 

The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war. 

Ami, by Minerva’s aid, a fabric rear’d. Drydkn. 

When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to objects 
of magnitude, or such as consist of com- 
plicated parts; fabric is extended to 
every thing in which art or contrivance 
is requisite ; lienee we may speak of the 
structure of vessels, and the fabric of 
cloth, iron ware, or the fabric of states, 
the universe, &c. 

In Hit* whole structure and constitution of things. 
God hath shown himself' to bo favourable to virtue, 
and inimical to vice and guilt. Bi.aik 

The cloud-capt towers, iho gorgeous p.ilaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yen, all which it inherit sliill dissolve, 

And, like the baseless funic of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind. Siiakspeakk. 

EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, 
BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION and BREEDING 
are to EDUCATION as parts to a 
whole: instruction respects the com- 
munication of knowledge, and breeding 
respects the manners or outward con- 
duct ; but education comprehends not 
oiily both these, but the formation of 
the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of the principles : 
good instruction makes one wiser; 
good breeding makes one more polished 
and agreeable : gdbd education makes 
one reall) good. A want of education 

. always be to the injury if not to the 
ruin of the sufferer : a want of instruc- 
tor or less inconvenience, 

accruing to circumstances • a want of 


breeding only unfits a man for the so- 
ciety of the cultivated. Education be- 
longs to the period of childhood and 
youth ; instruction may be given at 
different ages; good-breeding is best 
learnt in the early part of life. 

A mother tells her infuut that two and two make 
four, the child remembers tlie proposition, and is able 
to count four for all the purposes of life, till ilm 
course of his education brings him among philoso- 
phers, who fright him from his former knowledge, by 
telling him that four is a certain aggregate of units. 

Johnson. 

To illustrate one tiling by its resemblance to an- 
other. has been always the most popular and eflic.i 
cious art of instruction. Johnson. 

My breeding abroad hath shown me moie of the 
world than \ours has done. Wkki worth. 


TO EFFECT, PRODUCE, PERFORM. 

The two latter are in reality included 
in the former ; what is effected is both 
produced and performed; but what is 
produced or performed is not always 
effected. To EFFECT, in Latin ef- 
fect us, participle of ejficio , compounded 
of e and facio , signifies to make out 
anything. To PRODUCE, from the 
Latin produco, signifies literally to draw 
forth. To PERFORM, compounded 
of per and form , signifies to form 
thoroughly or carry through. 

To produce signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence; to per- 
form to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce an effect by perform- 
ing • whatever is effected is the conse- 
quence of a specific design ; it always 
requires, therefore, a rational age ut to 
effect ' what is produced may follow in- 
cidentally, or arise from the action of an 
irrational agent or an inanimate object; 
what is performed is done by specific 
efforts ; it is, therefore, like effect , the 
consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. To effect respects both 
the end and the means by which it is 
brought about ; to produce respects tho 
end only ; to perform the means only. 
No person ought to calculate on effect- 
ing a reformation in the morals of men, 
without the aid of religion ; changes both 
in individuals and communities are often 
produced by trities. 

Tho united powers of hell wore joined together fo* 
the destruction of mankind, wuich they tjf acted io 
part. Addison 

Though prudence does iu a groat measure pro 
duce our good or ill foil une, there me muuy untore 
seen occmrvuces which purveit the fiuest so hemes 
that cuu be laid by human wi»dom. Addison. 

Whore there is a powei to perform , God does noi 
accept tho will, Sue** 
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EFFECTIVE. 


ELIGIBLE. 


To effect is said of that which ema- 
nates from the mind of the agent him- 
self; to perform , of that which is 
marked out by rule, or prescribed by 
another. We effect a purpose ; we per- 
form a part, a duty, or office. A true 
Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties 
who are at variance : it is a laudable 
ambition to strive to perform one’s part 
creditably in society. 

lie (God) did it, after our forefathers were re- 
duced to extremities, aud had tired themselves by 
various attempts to bring tiiis great end about, aud 
had been bullied in all of them, aud had sat down at 
last in despair of effecting it. Atteubuky. 

Sc.ne men are brave in battle who are weak in 
council, which daily experience sets before our eyes; 
others deliberate wisely, but are weak in the ‘per- 
forming part. Dkyukn. 

EFFECTIVE, EFFICIENT, EFFEC- 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE signifies capable of 
effecting; EFFICIENT signifies lite- 
rally effecting; EFFECTUAL and 
EFFICACIOUS signify having the 
effect , or possessing the power to effect. 
Effective and efficient are used only in 
regard to physical objects : an army or 
a revenue is effective that can be em- 
ployed to effect any object: a cause is 
efficient that is adequate to produce an 
effect . 

I should suspend my congratulations on the new 
liberties of France, until I was informed how it had 
been combined with government, with the discipline 
of the armies, and the collection of an effect -ve re- 
venue. llUliKK. 

No scutcher has yet found the efficient cause of 
sleep. Johnson. 

Effectual and efficacious are said of 
operations and intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means 
are efficacious : a remedy or cure is ef- 
fectual that is in reality effected; a 
medicine is efficacious that effects a 
cure. No effectual stop can be put to 
the vices of the lower orders, while they 
have a vicious example from their su- 
periors: a seasonable exercise of se- 
verity on an offender is often very effica- 
cious in quelling a spirit of insubordi- 
nation. When a thing is not found 
effectual , it is requisite to have recourse 
to farther measures ; that which has 
been proved to be inefficacious should 
never be adopted. 

Nothing so effectually deadens the taste of the 
sublime, as that which is light aud radiant. Huhke. 

He who labours to lessen the dignity of human 
nature, destroys many efficacious mutiu’S for pne- 
tuuug a oi thy actions. 'Yah ion. 


EFFUSION, EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION signifies the thing pour* 
ed oul, and EJACULATION the thing 
ejaculated or thrown out, both indi- 
cating a species of verbal expression ; 
the former either by utterance or in 
writing ; the latter only by utterance 
The effusion is not so vehement or sud- 
den as the ejaculation ; the ejaculation 
is not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense ; 
ejaculation rarely otherwise. An ef- 
fusion commonly flows from a heated 
imagination uncorrectcd by the judg- 
ment : it is, therefore, in general not 
only incoherent, but extiavagant and 
senseless ; an ejaculation is produced 
by the warmth of the moment, but never 
without reference to some particular 
circumstance. Enthusiasts are full of 
extravagant effusions ; contrite sinners 
will often express their penitence in 
pious ejaculations . 

lira in- sick opinionntms please themselves in no- 
thing but the ostentation of their own exteinp. raij 
tffuiiuns. South. 

All which prayers of our Saviour’s and others of 
like brevity are properly such as wo call ejacula- 
tions. Mount. 

ELDERLY, AGED, OLD. 

These three words rise by gradation 
in their sense ; AGED denotes a greater 
degree of age than ELDERLY: and 
OLD still more than either. The el- 
derly man has passed the meridian of 
life ; the aged man is fast approaching 
the term of our existence ; the old man 
has already reached this term, or lias 
exceeded it. in conformity, however, 
to the vulgar prepossession against an, e 
and its concomitant infirmities, the term 
elderly or aged is always more respect- 
ful than old , which latter word is often 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom 
be used free from sucli an association, 
unless qualified by an epithet of praise, 
as good or venerable. 

I have a race uf orderly, elderly, persons of both 
sexes, ut my coin maud. Swift. 

A godlike ruce of heroes once I knew. 

Much as no more the»e aged eyes shall view. lku-K. 

The field of combat fits the young and bold, 

The solemn council best becomes the old. F<n'£> 

ELIGIBLE, PREFERABLE. 

ELIGIBLE, or fit to be elected, and 
PREFERABLE, fit to bo preferred, 
serve as epithets in llio senso of clioorf 



ELOCUTION. 


EMBRYO. 


HAH 


and prefer (v. To choose , prefer) ; what 
is eligible is desirable in itself, what is 
f rreferable is more desirable than an- 
other. There may bo many eligible 
situations out of which perhaps there is 
but one preferable . Of persons, how- 
ever, we say rather that they are eligible 
to an office than preferable . 

Tli» J middle condition is the most eligible to the 
man who would improve himself in virtue. 

Addison. 

The savins of Plato Is, that labour is preferable 
1 0 idleness as brightness to rust ! ll'uou Kg. 

1 -; LOCUTION, ELOQUENCE, ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION ami ELOQUENCE 
iirc derived from the same Latin verb, 
ehqmr to speak out. ORATORY, 
from orn to implore, signifies the art of 
making a sot speech. 

Elocution consists in the manner of 
delivery ; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ elocution in 
repeating the words of another ; we em- 
ploy * eloquence to express our own 
thoughts and feelings. Elocution is 
requisite for an actor ; eloquence for a 
speaker. 

Soft rhicutfon dot's thy style renown. 

And tlif sweet accent’s of tins peaceful gown, 

(IiMitle or shai p according to thy choice 

To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. D uy pen. 

TIi! was long much admired ft r his cloqucnre. 

ltlTILNKT. 

Eloquence lies in the person : it is a 
natural gift : oratory lies in the mode of 
expression ; it is an acquired art. RHE- 
TORIC, from fnio to speak, is properly 
the theory of that art of wliieh oratory 
is the practice. But the term rhetoric 
may be sometimes employed in an im- 
proper sense for the display of oratory 
or scientific speaking. Eloquence speaks 
one's own feelings ; it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart : oratory 
is an imitative art ; it describes what is 
felt by another. Rhetoric is either in 
the technical sense the science of ora- 
tory, or oratory reduced to rule, or in 
the vulgar acceptation it is the affecta- 
tion of oratory. 


dumb eloquence which is not denied 
even to the brutes, and which speaks 
more than all the studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the 
orator . 

Some other poets knew the art of shaking well 
but Virgil, bejond this, knew theudinirable secret of 
being eloquently silent M ai.sh 

TO EMBARRASS, PERPLEX, EN- 
TANGLE. 

EMBARRASS ( v . Difficulty) re- 
spects a person's manners or circum- 
stances; PERPLEX (v. To distress ), 
his views and conduct; ENTANGLE 
( v . To disengage) is said of particular 
circumstances. Embarrassments de- 
pend altogether on ourselves : the want 
of prudence and presence of mind is 
the common cause; perplexities de- 
pend on extraneous circumstances as 
well as ourselves; extensive dealings 
with others are mostly attended with per- 
plexities ; entanglements arise mostly 
from the evil designs of others. r \ hat 
embarrasses which interrupts the even 
course or progress of one's actions : that 
perplexes which interferes with one’s 
decisions : that entangles which binds a 
person in his actions. Pecuniary diffi- 
culties embarrass , or contending feel- 
ings produce embarrassment ; contrary 
counsels or interests perplex ; the arti- 
fices of cunning entangle. Steadiness 
of mind prevents embarrassment in the 
outward behaviour. Firmness of cha- 
racter is requisite in the midst of per- 
plexities ; caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglements . 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Hon Quixote, 
that howcvei be rmbtinassf' him with absurd clis- 
tt esses, lie gives him so much sense and viitueus 
may preserve our esteem. Johnson'. 

It is sea reel y possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to image the tumult of 
absurdity anil clamour of contradiction which per- 
plexed doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed 
lx>th public and private <juiet in the time of the re- 
bellion. Johnson. 

I presume you do not entangle yourself in the 
particular controversies between the Romanists and 
us. ClaHskuun. 


EMBRYO, FCETUS. 


_ ^^.k/^rsli and irregular sounds are not harmony, 
neither is bunging a cushion oratory. Swift. 


, VI , lt person in credit with the multit 
for 1.1 i R !’ ? mnke P°P al,ir rambling sti 
r high rhetoric and moving preaching. 


Eloquence often consists in a look or 
an action ; oratory must always be ac- 
companied with language. There is a 


EMBRYO, in French embryon , 
Greek e/iftpvov, from fipvcj to germi- 
nate, signifies the thing germinated. 
FCETUS, in Frenchjfa/us, Latin foetus , 
from foveo to cherish, signifies the 
thing cherished, both words referring to 
what is formed in tlio womb of the 
mother; but embryo properly i mu lies 
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EMISSARY. 


EMPIRE. 


the first fruit of conception, and the 
fmtus that which is arrived to a ma- 
turity of formation. Anatomists tell 
us that the embryo in the human suo- 
ject assumes the character of th o foetus 
about the forty- second day after concep- 
tion. 

Foetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings: embryo has a 
figurative application to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and also a moral 
application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 

The thievish jay 

Seeking her food, with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all thine embryu vastness at a gulp. Cowpek. 

EMISSARY, SPY. 

£ » 

EMISSARY, in Latin emissaiius, 
from emitto to send forth, signifies one 
sent out. SPY, in French esjrion , from 
the Latin specio to look into or look 
about, signifies one who searches. 

Both these words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con- 
corn among their enemies; but they differ 
m their office according to the etymo- 
logy of the words. The emissary is by 
distinction sent forth ; he is sent so as to 
mix with the people to whom Jie goes, 
to be in ah places, and to associate with 
every one mdividtlaUy as may serve bis 
purpose; the spy, on the other hand, 
takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive what is passing ; he keeps him- 
self at a distance from all but such as 
may partic ularly aid him in the object 
of his search. Although the offices of 
emissary and spy are neither of them 
honorable, yet that of the former is more 
disgraceful than that of the latter. The 
emissary is generally employed by those 
who have some illegitimate object to 
pursue ; spies, on the other hand, are 
employed by all regular governments 
in a time of warfare. Nations that are 
at war sometimes send emissaries into 
the states of the enemy to excite ci\ ll 
commotions. At Sparta, the trade of a 
spy was not so vile as it lias been gene- 
rally esteemed ; it was considered as a 
self-devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. 

The Jesuits send over emissaries with instructions 
tc personate themselves member a of the several sects 
among us. Swift. 

These terms are applied to other ob- 
jects figuratively. 


What generally makes pain itself, if I may so say 
more pniuful, is that it is considered as the emissary 
of the king of terrors. Bvkx*. 

These wretched spies of wit must then confess 
They take more pains to please themselves the loss. 

Usydxn 

TO EMIT, EXHALE, EVAPORATE. 

EMIT, from the Latin emitto , ex- 
presses properly the act of sending out: 
EXHALE, from halitus the breath, and 
EVAPORATE, from vapor , vapor or 
steam, are both modes of emitting . 

Emit is used to express a more po- 
sitive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and 
progressive process of things : volca- 
noes emit fire and flames; the earth 
exhales the damps, or llowcrs exhale 
perfumes ; liquids evaporate . Animals 
may emit by an act of volition ; things 
exhale or evaporate by an external ac- 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which 
is foreign to them; they evaporate that 
which constitutes a part of their sub- 
stance. The pole cat is reported to 
emit such a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at a 
distance from itself: bogs and fens ex- 
hale their moisture when acted upon by 
the heat : water evaporates by means of 
steam when put into a state of ebullition. 

Full in the blazing suit great Hector shin’d 
Like Mars commission'd to couioiiud mankind; 

His nodding helm emits a streamy lay, 
llis piercing eyes through all tha battle stray. 

1*0 1 : E. 

Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey'd that freshness the cool seas exhale . Pope. 

A Her allowing the first fumes and heat of their 
zeal to evaporate, she (Elizabeth) called into her 
presence a certain number of each bouse. 

Robertson. 

EMPIRE, KINGDOM. 

Although these two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes assume the title of either em- 
peror or king, yet the difference be- 
tween them is not limited to this dis- 
tinction. 

The word EMPIRE carries with it 
the idea of a state that is vast, and com- 

S osed of many different people ; that of 
KINGDOM marks a state more limited 
in extent, and united in its com po- 
sition. In kingdoms there is a uni- 
formity of fundamental laws; the dif- 
ference in regard to particular laws or 
modes of jurisprudence being merely 
variations from custom, which do not 
affect the unity of political administra- 
tion. From this uniformity, indeed, in 
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the functions of government, we may 
trace the origin of the words king and 
kingdom : since there is but one prince 
or sovereign ruler, although there may 
be many employed in tne administra- 
tion. With empires it is different : one 
part is sometimes governed by funda- 
mental laws, very different from those 
by which another part of the same em- 
pire is governed ; which diversity de- 
stroys the unity of government, and 
makes the union of the state to consist 
in the submission of certain chiefs to the 
commands of a superior general or chief. 
From this very right of commanding, 
thou, it is evident that the words em- 
pire and emperor derive their origin ; 
and lienee it is that* there may be many 
princes or Sovereigns, and kingdoms , in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, 
was first a kingdom, while it was formed 
of only one people: it acquired the name 
of empire as soon as other nations were 
brought into subjection to it, and be- 
came members of it; not by losing their 
distinctive character as nations, but by 
submitting themselves to the supreme 
command of their conquerors. For the 
same reason the German empire was so 
denominated, because it consisted of 
several states independent of each other, 
yet all subject to one ruler or emperor ; 
so likewise the Russian empire , the Ot- 
toman empire , and the Mogul empire , 
which are composed of different nations : 
and, on the other hand, the kingdom of 
Spain, of Portugal, of France, and of 
England, all of which, though divided 
into different provinces, were, never- 
theless, one people, having hut one 
ruler. While France, however, in- 
cluded many distinct countries within 
its jurisdiction, it properly assumed tho 
name of an empire; and England, 
having by a legislative act united to 
itself a country distinct both in its laws 
and customs, has likewise, with equal 
propriety, been denominated the British 
empire. 


have a great empire to rule, composed of a 
8ine88 of heterogeneous governments, all more or 
j hi > n roe uml popular in their forms, all to bo kept 
ttu< * lo to* hold in subordination to this 


fa \ ,ric °f Kingdom* and commoi 
l 8 P°wer of kings and rulers 1 

Hud and enlarge the bounds of empire. Haooi 


EMPIRE, reign, dominion. 

1*7 the preceding article EMPIRE 
Hien considered as a species of state : 


in the present case it conveys the idea 
of power, or an exercise of sovereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
REIGN, which, from the verb foreign, 
signifies the act of reigning ; and to the 
word DOMINION, which, from the 
Latin dominus a lord, signifies either 
the power or the exercise of the power 
of a lord. 

As empire signifies command, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it pro- 
perly refers to the country or peofdc 
commanded ; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the indi- 
vidual who reigns. If we speak of an 
extended empire , it has regard to the 
space over which it extends ; if of an 
extended reign , it has regard either to 
the country reigned over, or to the 
length of time that a prince reigns. 

In this expedition, hs(Xerxes)ledan army of about 
two mi. lions to bo slaughtered, iu the game place 
where his predecessors had, by a similar madness, 
consumed the flower of so many kingdoms and 
wasted the force of >o extensive au empire. IIukkk. 

Why Ixiast we, Glancus, our extended reign , 

Where Xunthus' streams clinch the Lyciau plain. 

Pope. 

From this distinction of the terms, 
the epithets vast, united, dismemberized, 
and the like, are most appropriately 
applied to empire ; the epithets peaceful, 
warlike, glorious, prosperous, and the 
like, to reign. Empire and reign are 
properly applied to civil government or 
the exercise of regular power ; dominion 
signifies either the act of ruling by a 
sovereign or a private individual, or the 
power exercised in ruling, which may 
either be regular or irregular ; a sove- 
reign may have dominion over many 
nations by force of arms; be holds his 
reign by force of law. 

The sage historic muse 

Should next conduct us through the deeps of time, 
Show us how empire grew, declin’d, and fell. 

Thomson. 

He who, like a father, held his reign. 

So soon forgot, was wise and just in vain. Tope. 

They affected no nncontrollablu dominion or abso- 
lute sway, but preferred the good of their people, for 
whose protection they knew and acknowledged 
themselves to have been advanced, before any am- 
bitious designs of their own. Potter. 

If empire and reign be extended in 
their application to other objects, it is 
figurative ; thus a female may be said 
to hold her empire among her admirers 
or fashions may be said to have their 
reign. Dominion may be applied in 
the proper sense to the power which 
man exercises oveT the brutes or inani- 
mate objects, and figuratively to the 
power of the passions. 
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I«et great Achilles, to the gods resign’d. 

To reason yield the empire of his mind Pop*. 

The frigid /.one, 

Where for relentless months continual night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her i- tarry reign. 

Thomson. 

11 v timely caution those desires may he repressed 
to which indulgence would give absolute dominion. 

Johnson 

/ 

TO EMPLOY, USE. 

EMPLOY, from the Latin implico , 
signifies to implicate, or apply for any 
special purpose. USE, from the Latin 
usus and ulor, signifies to enjoy or 
derive benefit from. 

Employ expresses less than use ; it is 
in fact a species of partial using: we 
always employ when we use ; but we do 
not always use when we employ. We 
employ whatever we take into our ser- 
vice, or make subservient to our con- 
venience for a time; we use whatever 
we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
may, in its turn, be employed by an- 
other, or at different times be employed 
by the same person : but what is used is 
frequently consumed or rendered unlit 
for a similar use. What we employ 
may frequently belong to another ; but 
what one uses is supposed to be his ex- 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak of employing persons as well 
as things ; but we speak of using 
things only, and not persons, except in 
the most degrading sense. Persons, 
time, strength, and power, are employ- 
ed ; houses, furniture, and all materials, 
of which either necessities or conve- 
niences are composed, are used. It is a 
part of wisdom to employ well the short 
portion of time which is allotted to us 
in this sublunary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them. No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action, by suffering 
himself to be employed as an instru- 
ment to serve the purposes of another: 
we ought to use our utmost endeavours 
to abstain from all connexion with such 
as wish to implicate us in their guilty 
practices. 

Tlmti, Codlike Hector! all thy force employ ; 
Assemble all th’ united bauds ot Troy. Pope. 

Straight the broad belt, with gay embroid'ry grac’d, 
lie loos’d the corslet from his breast uu brac’d; 

Then suck'd the blood, and suv’reign balm iiilus’d. 
Which Chiron gave, and Aesculapius us'd. Pupk. 

EMPTY, VACANT, VOID, DEVOID. 

EMPTY, in Saxon aemli t from acm - 
tian to be idle or vacant, bus the same 


original meaning as VACANT, in the 
Latin vacans , from the Hebrew bekak 
to empty . VOID and DEVOID, in 
Latin viduus , and Greek t&og, signifies 
solitary or bereft. 

Empty is the term in most general 
use ; vacant , void , and devoid are em- 
ployed in particular cases : empty and 
vacant have either a proper or ah im- 
proper application ; void or devoid only 
a moral acceptation. Empty , in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that 
which is substantial, or adapted for 
filling ; vacant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. That which is 
hollow may be empty ; that which re- 
spects an even space may be vacant. 
A house is empty which has no inha- 
bitants ; a scat is vacant which is with- 
out an occupant : a room is empty which 
is without furniture ; a space on paper 
is vacant which is free from writing. 

I look upon nn able statesman out of businesslike 
a huge whale that will endeavour to overturn the 
ship unless he luis an empty cask to play with. 

Tati. in. 

The astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest 
By the hard hand of unrelenting dow ns 
llubb’d. Thom min’, 

In tlieir figurative application empty 
and vacant have a similar analogy: the 
empty is opposed to that which is sub- 
stantial ; the vacant to that which is or 
ought to be occupied ; a dream is suul 
to be empty , or a title empty ; a stare is 
said to be vacant , or an hour vacant. 

To honor Thetis’ son he bends his cart; 

An. I plunge the Greeks iu all the woes of war; 

Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, 

AuU thus cunimuuds the vision of the night. Porn. 

An impiisitive man is a creature naturally very 
vacant of thought in itself, nud therefore foivnl in 
apply itself to foreign assistance. Sikki.k. 

Void or devoid are used in tlio same 
sense us vacant , as qualifying epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and 
always followed by some object; thus 
we speak of a creature as void of reason, 
and of an individual as devoid of com- 
mon sense. 

My next desire is, void of care aud strife. 

To lead u soft, secure, inglorious life. Davos**- 

We Tyrians are not go devoid of sense, 

Nor so remote from nimbus’ influence. Dkth** • 

ENCOMIUM, EULOGY, PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM, in Greek ‘Wf' 
signified a set form of verses, used to 
the purposes of praise. EULOGx. 
Greek tv\oyia from tv and \oyor, sijH 
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flea, literally, speaking well of any one. 
PANEGYRIC, in Greek iravt]yvpucov, 
from 7 rag the whole, and ayopa an as- 
sembly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all 
these terms ; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the 
unconscious object ; the second to per- 
sons in general, their characters and 
actions ; the third to the person of some 
particular individual: thus we bestow 
encomiums upon any work of art, or pro- 
duction of genius, without reference to 
the performer ; we bestow eulogies on 
the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
ajrc or country; but we write pane- 
gyrics either in a direct address, or in 
direct reference to the person who is 
panegyrized: the encomium is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy 
may spring from admiration of the per- 
son eulogized; the panegyric may he 
mere ilattery, resulting from servile 
dependence : great encomiums have 
been paid by all persons to the consti- 
tution of England ; our naval and mili- 
tary heroes have received the eulogies 
of many besides their own countrymen ; 
authors of no mean reputation have 
condescended to (leal out their pane- 
gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

Our lawyers are, with justice, copious in their en- 
comiums on the common law. i>l.tCK$ToKX. 

Sallust would say of Cato, “That he had rather 
)»' than appear good:" but indeed this eiUuyium rose 
no higher than to au iuoflunsiveness. Stkklk. 

On mo, when dunces are satiric, 
l take it fur a panegyric. Swift. 

TO ENCOURAGE, ANIMATE, INCITE, 

IMPEL, URGE, STIMULATE, INSTI- 
GATE. 

ENCOURAGE, v. To cheer. ANI- 
MATE,©. Toanimate. . INCITE, from 
the Latin cilo. and the Hebrew sat, to 
stir up, signifies to put into motion to- 
wards an object. IMPEL, v. To ac- 
tuate. URGE, in Latin urgeo , comes 
“jjn the Greek oupyew to set to work. 
STIMULATE, from the Latin stimulus 
a spur or goad, and INSTIGATE, from 
he Latin stigd, and Greek signify 
iterally to goad. The idea of actuating, 
or calling into action, is common to 
nese terms, which vary in the circum- 
stances of the action. 

\ ncouragement acts as a persuasive : 
u ornate as an impelling or enlivening 


cause : those who are weak require to be 
encouraged ; those who are strong be- 
come stronger by being animated : the 
former require to have their difficulties 
removed, their powers renovated, their 
doubts and fears dispelled ; the latter 
may have their hopes increased, their 
prospects brightened, and their powers 
invigorated ; we are encouraged not to 
give up or slacken in our exertions ; we 
are animated to increase our efforts : the 
sinner is encouraged by offers of par- 
don, through the merits of a Redeemer, 
to turn from his sinful ways ; the Chris- 
tian is animated , by the prospect of a 
blissful eternity, to go on from perfec- 
tion to perfection. 

Every man encourages the practice of that vice 
which he commits in appearance, though lie avoids 
it in fact. Hawkkswokth. 

He that prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbation of his own 
reason ; lie is animated through the course of his 
endeavours by au expectation which he knows to l>c 
just Johnson. 

What encourages and animates acts 
by the finer feelings of our nature ; 
what incites acts through the medium 
of our desires: we are encouraged? by 
kindness ; we are animated by the hope 
of reward : we are incited by the desire 
of distinction. 

He would have women follow the c.imp, to bo the 
spectators and encouragcrs of noble actions. 

Huutok. 

While n rightful claim to pleasure or to uilluenrc 
must bo procured either by slow industry or uncer- 
tain li.iz.it d, there will always be multitudes win m 
cow at dice or impatience incite to more sa'e ami 
speedy methods of getting wealth. Johnson. 

What impels, urges , stimulates , and 
instigates , acts forcibly, be the cause 
internal or external: we are impelled 
and stimulated mostly by what is inter- 
nal ; we are urged and instigated by 
both the internal and external, but par- 
ticularly the latter : we are impelled by 
motives ; wo are stimulated by appetites 
and passions ; we are urged and insti- 
gated by the representations of others: 
a benevolent man is impelled by mo- 
tives of humanity to relieve the wretched ; 
an ardent mind is stimulated by am- 
bition to great efforts ; we are urged by 
entreaties to spare those who are in our 
power ; one is instigated by malicious 
representations to take revenge on a 
supposed enemy. 

So Myr rim’s mind, impel? d on cither side, 

Takes every bent, but cannot long abide. Dryorn 

Tlte magistrate cannot urge obedience upon such 
p tent grounds os the uiiimtcr Sowth, 
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For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 

Goldsmith. 

We may be impelled and urged 
though not properly stimulated or in- 
stigated by circumstances ; in this case 
the two former differ only in the degree 
of force in the impelling cause : less 
constraint is laid on the will when we 
are impelled than when we are urged , 
which leaves no alternative or choice : 
a monarch is sometimes impelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace less 
advantageous than he would otherwise 
do; he is urged by his desperate con* 
dition to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the enemy : a man is impelled by the 
mere necessity of choosing to take one 
road in preference to another; he is 
urged by his pecuniary embarrassments 
to raise money at a great loss. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 

Industrious habits iu each bosom reign. 

Goldsmith. 

What I have done my safety urged me to. 

SllAKSPE ARE, 

AVe may be impelled , urged, and 
stimulated to that which is bad ; we are 
never instigated to that which is good : 
we may be impelled by curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us; 
we may be urged by the entreaties of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which we afterwards repent ; we 
may be stimulated by a desire of re- 
venge to many foul deeds; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
the instigation of persons more aban- 
doned than themselves, before they will 
commit any desperate act of wickedness. 

That fire abated, which impels rash youth 
Proud of hU speed to overshoot the truth, 

As time improves the grape’s authentic juice. 
Mellows and makes the speech more lit for use. 

(Jowper. 

Urge me no more Shakspeark. 

When piracy was esteemed honourable these il- 
lustrious robbers directed that all their rich plunder 
should be deposited with their remains in order to 
stimulate their offspring to support themselves. 

Pennant. 

There are few instigations iu this country to a 
breach of confidence. IIawkebwokth. 

* Encouragement and incitement are 
the abstract nouns either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting , or the thing 
that encourages or incites : the encou- 
ragement of laudable undertakings is 
itself laudable ; a single word or look 
may be an encouragement : the incite- 
ment of passion is at all times dan* 
gerous, but particularly in youth ; mo- 
ney is said to be an incitement to evil. 


ENCOURAGE. 

Incentive , which is another derivative 
from incite , has a higher application for 
things that incite than the word incite- 
ment ; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects : savoury food is an incitement 
to sensualists to indulge in gross acts o, 
intemperance: a religious man wants 
no incentives to virtues ; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Impulse is the derivative from 
impel, which denotes the act of impel- 
ling; stimulus, which is the root of the 
word stimulate , naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad 
with which one is stimulated : hence we 
speak of acting by a blind impulse , or 
wanting a stimulus to exertion. 

i'or when he dies, farewell all honour, bounty 
All generous encouragement of arts. Otway. 

Being feasible how r subject hu is to all violent 
passions lie avoids all incitements to them. Swirr. 

Even the wisdom of God hath not suggested more 
pressing motives, more powerful incentives to cha- 
rily than these, that we shall be judged by it at the 
last dreadful day. Attebbury 

If these little impulses set the great wheels of de- 
votion on w ork, the largeness and height of tlmt shall 

not at all be prejudiced by the smallness of the oc- 
casion. Soujh. 

TO ENCOURAGE, ADVANCE, PRO- 
MOTE, PREFER, FORWARD. 

To ENCOURAGE, v. To encourage , 
animate. ADVANCE, v. To advance. 
PROMOTE, from the Latin vromoveo, 
signifies to move forward. PREFER, 
from the Latin prafero or fero and pm 
to set before, signifies to set up before 
others. To FORWARD is to put 
forward. 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
the advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these terms, 
which differ in the circumstauces and 
mode of the action : to encourage , ad- 
vance, and promote, are applicable to 
both persons and things ; prefer to per- 
sons only ; forward to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is par- 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means : we may encourage a person 
in anything however trivial, and by any 
means ; thus we may encourage a clmd 
in his rudeness by not checking him 
or we may encourage an artist or mjm 
of letters in some great national work 
but to advance, promote, and prejeh 
are more general in their end, and spe- 
cific in the means • a person may 
vance himself, or may be advanced vy 
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others; he is promoted and preferred 
only by others : a person's advancement 
may be the fruit of his industry, or 
result from the efforts of his friends ; 
promotion and preferment are the work 
of ones friends ; the former in regard to 
offices in general, the latter mostly in 
regard to ecclesiastical situations : it is 
the duty of every one to encourage , to 
the utmost of his power, those among 
the poor who strive to obtain an honest 
livelihood; it is every man's duty to 
advance himself in life by every legiti- 
mate means; it is the duty and^the 
pleasure of every good man in the state 
to promote those who show themselves 
deserving of promotion ; it is tho duty 
of a minister to accept of preferment 
when it offers, but it is not his duty to 
be solicitous for it. 

Religion depends upon tho encouragement of 
those that are to dispense and assert it. South. 

No mail's lot is so unalterably fixed in this lire, 
but that a thousand accidents may eitlier/onoard or 
disappoint his advancement. Hughes. 


TO ENCOURAGE, EMBOLDEN. 

To ENCOURAGE is to give cou- 
rage, and to EMBOLDEN to make 
bold ; the former impelling to action in 
general, the latter to that which is more 
^difficult or dangerous: we are encou- 
raged to persevere; the resolution is 
.thereby confirmed: we are emboldened 
to begin ; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused. Success encourages ; the chance 
of escaping danger emboldens . 

Intrepid through the midst of danger go. 

Their frieuds encourage and amaze the foe. 

Dbydbn 

Embolden'd then, nor hesitating more 
Fast, fust, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 

Thomson 

TO ENCROACH, INTRENCH, IN- 
TRUDE, INVADE, INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH, in French encrocher , 
is compounded of en or in and crouch 
cringe or creep, signifying to creep into 
anything. INTRENCH, compounded 


Your zeal in promoting my interest deserves my 
warmest acknowledgements. Beattie. 


If I were now to accept preferment in the church, 
I should be apprehensive that I might strengthen 
the hands of the guiusayers. Beattie. 

When taken in regard to things en- 
courage is used in an improper or figu- 
rative acceptation ; the rest are applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertak- 
ing, we give courage to the undertaker ; 
but when we speak of advancing a 
cause, or promoting an interest, or for- 
warding a purpose, these terms pro- 
perly convey the idea of keeping things 
alive, or in a motion towards some 
desired end: to advance is, however, 
generally used in relation to whatever 
admits of extension and aggrandize- 
ment; promote is applied to whatever 
admits of being brought to a point of 
maturity or perfection ; forward is but 
a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects : 
thus we advance religion or learning ; 
we promote an art or an invention ; we 
forward a plan. 


encoura 8Ment which has been given to 
natinn .? i B °. me y ea,s past, has made our own 
triiumii 18 K °l 10,la u P° n t-his account as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. Addison. 


'sneefaite * 7\' ,n * ea l° u * in » good matter, i 
-how. itSslf lot adva« 
y» and promoting the happiness of mankii 
Addis 

Berkei 


of in and trench , signifies to trench or 
dig beyond one's own ground into 
another's ground. INTRUDE, from 
the Latin inirudo . signifies literally to 
thrust upon; and INVADE, from in- 
vadOy signifies to march in upon. IN- 
FRINGE, from the Latin infringo , 
compounded of in and frango, signifies 
to break in upon. 

All these terms denote an unau- 
thorized procedure; but the two first 
designate gentle or silent actions, the 
latter violent *if not noisy actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible ac- 
tion, performed with such art as to 
elude observation, it is, according to its 
derivation, an insensible creeping into : 
intrench is, in fact, a species of encroach- 
ment , namely, that perceptible species 
which consists in exceeding the boun- 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. 

Where the fair columns of St. Clement's stand, * 
Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon the Strand. 

Gay. 

Like powerful armies trenching at a town, 

By slow and silent, but resistless sap. 

In his pale progress gently gaining ground. 

Death urg'd his deadly siege. Youno. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation of the terms one is said to en- 
croach on a person or on a person's 
time, &c. ; to intrench on the sphere or 
privileges of another 

It is observed by one of the fathers that he who 
restrains himself in tho use of things lawful will 
never encroach upon things fot bidden. Johnson. 
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Religion intrenches upon none of our privileges. 

South. 

Intrude and invade designate an un- 
authorized entry ; the former in viola- 
tion of right equity or good manners ; 
the latter in violation of public law : the 
former is more commonly applied to in- 
dividuals ; the latter to nations or large 
communities • unbidden guests intrude 
themselves sometimes into families to 
their no small annoyance; an army 
never invades a country without doing 
some mischief. 

It is certain that in so great a crowd of men some 
will intrude who are of tempers very unbecoming 
their function Addison. 


to an end ; a string, a line, a verse, &c., 
may end , but a road is said properly to 
terminate . 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. Popk. 

As I had a mind to know how each of these roads 
terminated, I joined myself w'itii the assembly that 
were in the flower nnd vigour of their age, and called 
themselves the band of lovers. Add:so.\. 

Tilings may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring- 
ing the parts or points together; a 
scene may close t or several lines may 
close. 

Orestes, Acamas, in front appear, 

Aud lEuomaus and Thoon dose the rear. Pope. 


The birds of the nir had nests, nnd the beasts of 
the field had caverns, the invasion of which they 
esteemed a very flagrant injustice. Bi.ackstonk 


Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
may end or close . 


They are figuratively applied to other 
objects : intrude in the sense of going 
in without being invited, as unwelcome 
thoughts intrude themselves into the 
mind : invade in the sense of going in 
by force, as sounds invade the ear. 

One of the chief characteristics of the golden ago, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had 
intruded on mankind, is the community of posses- 
sions. Johnson. 


Greece in her single heroes strove in vain. 

Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must bo sluin: 

So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 

And end with sorrow’s ns they first begun. Pope. 

Let the noli fumes of od’rous incense fly. 

A grateful savour to the gods on high; 

The due libation nor neglect to pay, 

When evening closes or when dawns the day. 

Potter. 


END, EXTREMITY. 


No sooner were his eyes in slumber Itound, 

When from above a more than mortal sound 
Invades his cars. 1 )k7DEN. 

To invade and infringe are both vio- 
lent acts ; but there is more violation of 
good faith in infringing than in in- 
vading, as the infringement of a treaty. 
A privilege may be either invaded or 
infringed ; but to invade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege however ob- 
tained ; but infringe properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. 

Women have natural and equitable claims as 
well as men, and those claims are not to l>e capri- 
ciously or lightly superseded or infringed. 

Johnson. 

Religion invades none of our pleasures. South . 

I 

TO END, TERMINATE, CLOSE. 

To END is either to come to an end 
or put an end to. To TERMINATE 
either to come to a term or set a term 
to. To CLOSE, to come or bring to a 
close. To end is indefinite in its mean- 
ing and general in its application ; ter- 
minate and clone are modes of end- 
ing : to j terminate i« to end finally : 
to dose to end gradually . Whatever 
is begun will end, and it may end in 
any way ; but what terminates is that 
which has been designedly brought 


Both these ^jprds imply the last of 
those parts which constitute a thing; 
but the END designates that part ge- 
nerally ; the EXTREMITY marks the 
particular point. The extremity is from 
the Latin extremus the very last end , 
that which is outermost, lienee end 
may be said of that which bounds any 
thing ; but extremity of that which ex- 
tends farthest from us : we may speak 
of the ends of that which is circular in 
its form, or of that which has no specific 
form ; but we speak of the extremities 
of that only which is supposed to pro- 
ject lengthwise. The end is opposed to 
the beginning; the extremity to the 
centre or point from which we reckon 
When a man is said to go to the end of 
a journey or the end of the world, the 
expression is in both cases indefinite 
and general*: but when he is said to go 
to the extremities of the earth or the 
extremities of a kingdom, the idea of 
relative distance is manifestly implied- 
He who goes to the end of a path ntf)’ 
possibly have a little farther to go in 
order to reach the extremity . I 11 
figurative application end and extrefflW 
differ so widely as not to admit of W 
just comparison. 

Now will! foil force the yielding horn he bend* 
Drawn to an arch, and joint the doubling p 
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Our female projectors were all the last summer 
to taken up with the improvement of their petticoats 
that they had not time to attend to any thing else ; 
hut laving at length sufficiently adorned their lower 
saris, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon 
ihe other extremity . Addi.on. 


TO ENDEAVOUR, AIM, STRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 


. To ENDEAVOUR (v. Attempt ) is 
general in its object ; AIM (t>. Aim) is 
particular ; we endeavour to do whatever 
we set about ; we aim at doing some- 
thing which we have iet before ourselves 
as a desirable object. To STRIVE (u. 
Discord, strife) is to endeavour ear- 
nestly ; to STRUGGLE, a frequentative 
of strive, is to strive earnestly. An 
endeavour springs from a sense of duty ; 
we endeavour to do that which is right, 
and avoid that which is. wrong: aiming 
is the fruit of an aspiring temper ; the 
object aimed at is always something 
superior either in reality or imagination, 
and calls for particular exertion : striv- 
ing is the consequence of an ardent 
desire ; the thing striven for is always 
conceived to be of importance : strug- 
gling is the effect of necessity; it is 
proportioned to the difficulty of attain- 
ment, and the resistance which is op- 
posed to it ; the thing struggled for is 
indispensably necessary. Those only 
who endeavour to discharge their duty 
to God and their fellow-creatures can 
expect real tranquillity of mind. Who- 
ever abns at the acquirement of great 
wealth or much power opens the door 
for much misery to himself. As our 
passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the 
ascendency we should always strive to 
beep them under our control. There 
are some men who struggle through 
hfe to obtain a mere competence ; and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object. 


v .£'■ n ® uncommon thing, my good Snncho, for oi 
i lu wor ^ lo use tho other half like brut* 
d then endeavour to make them *o. Stum 


However m-n may aim at elevation, 
Tib properly a female passion. 


Shkn.vtom 


their K rettt Creator's will. 

Mankind haPP £ and in that 

< j xcepted ’ lord of all beside, 

*»ut only Slave to folly, vice, and pride. Jm 

Andaicw at 1 crew t,ie current stem, 

•lew advancing struggle with the stream. 

Dkydi 


endeavour, effort, exertion. 

eiidM v ' Attempt and 7 

endeavour. EFFORT, in French effor 


Italian sforza, may possibly be connected 
with the word force , and the Latin fortis 
strong, signifying to force out the 
strength, or it may be changed from the 
Latin effert from effero to bring forth, that 
is, to bring out power. EXE RTION, in 
Latin exertio from exero, signifies the 
putting forth power. 

The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to these terms: en- 
deavour expresses little more than this 
common idea, being a term of general 
import: effort and exertion are parti- 
cular modes of endeavour ; the former 
being a special strong endeavour, the 
latter a continued strong endeavour . 
An endeavour is called forth by ordinary 
circumstances ; effort and exertion by 
those which are extraordinary. An en- 
deavour llows out of the condition of our 
being and constitution ; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endeavours to fit ourselves for an here- 
after ; as willing and necessitous agents, 
we use our endeavours to obtain such 
things as are agreeable or needful for 
us : when a particular emergency arises 
we make a great effort . An endeavour 
may call forth one or ‘many powers ; an 
effort calls forth but one power: the 
endeavour to please in society is laud- 
able, if it do not lead to vicious com- 
pliances; it is a laudable effort of 
fortitude to suppress our complaints ill 
the moment of suffering. 

Hut he, whom cv*u in life’s last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage, 
is paid at least in peace ol‘ mind. 

And s-cmie of having well design'd. Cowi’KR. 

The influence of custom is such, that to conquer 
it will require the utmost efforts of fortitude and 
virtue. Johnson. 

The exertion is as indefinite as the 
endeavour as to the means, but like the 
effort is definite as to the object : when 
a serious object is to be obtained suitable 
exertions must be made. The endeavour 
is mostly applied to individuals, but the 
exertion may frequently be the com- 
bined endeavours of numbers. 

To walk with circumspection aud steadiness in 
the right path ought to be the constant endeavour 
of every rational lasing. Johnson. 

The discomfitures which the republic of assassins 
has suffered have uniformly called forth new ert r- 
tions. Burks. 

ENEMY, FOE, ADVERSARY, OPPO- 
NENT, ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY, in Latin inimicus, com 
pounded of in privative and amicus a 
friend, signifies one that is unfriendly. 
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FOE, in Saxon fah most probably from 
the old Teutonic Jian to hate, signifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER- 
SARY, in Latin adversarius from 
atlversus against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversarius 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
those who contested a point in law with 
another. OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
ponens participle of oppono or obpono 
to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek array uvvsoq, compounded of avn 
against, and aymniopai to contend, sig- 
nifies one struggling against another. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
foe ; the former may bo reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate, 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or in relation ; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise : a man 
may be an enemy to himself, though 
not a foe. Those who are national or 
political enemies are often private 
friends, but a foe is never any thing 
hut a foe. A single aet may create an 
enemy , but continued warfare creates 
a foe. . 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
nllu\v himself to hate even his enemies. Addison. 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown ; so match’d they stood ; 
For never but one** more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. Milton. 

Enemies are either public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary , 
(yrponenU antagonist. The term enemy 
is» always taken in a larger sense than 
the other terms: a private enemy is 
never inactive ; he seeks to do mischief 
from the desire of so doing. Ail adver- 
sary, (jj)ponent , and antagonist , may 
be so simply from the relation which 
they stand in to others : the advei'sary 
is one who is adverse either in liis 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
his endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
vjews require. An oppontnt is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another : 
an opponent opposes the opinions, prin- 
ciples, conduct, and writings of others. 
An adversary is always personal and 
sets himself up immediately against 
another ; but an opponent has nothing 
to do with the person, but with the 
thing that emanates from, or is connected 
with, the person. A man can have no 
adversaries except while he is living, 


but he may have opponents after he i s 
dead ; partisans are always opponents 
to each other. An antagonist is a par- 
ticular species of opponent either in 
combat or action; it is personal 0 r 
otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antago?iists who contend 
lor victory without any feeling of ani- 
mosity ; such were the Iioratii and 
Curiatii among the Romans: or they 
may engage in a personal and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fought 
for their lives : in, this sense wild beasts 
aro antagonists when they engage in 
battle : there are also literary antago- 
nists who are directly pitted against 
each other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French ; Boyle and Bentley 
among the English. 

He has not taken the least care to disguise his 
being an enemy to the persons against w hom lu» 
writes. Addison! 

Those disputants (the persecutors) convince their 
adversaries with a sorites commonly called a pile of 
fagots. Addison. 

The name of Hoyle is indeed revered, but his 
works arc neglected; we are contented to know th.it 
he conquered his opponents, without inquiring what 
cavils were produced against him. Johns-on. 

Enemy and Joe are figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the second in a particular sense : our 
passions are our enemies when indulged : 
envy is a foe to happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta- 
phorically to other objects. 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was brave, generous, 
affable, and extremely handooinc, constant in his 
friendships, just to his word, and an utter enemy to 
all cruelty. Wklwikid. 

Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (O foul revolt!) 
Once friends t*> peace, gone over to the foe. Young. 

Sir Francis 11 aeon observes that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses’s serpent that immediately swallowed up 
those of the Egyptians. Addison- 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 

ENERGY, in French energie, Latin 
energia , Greek tvepyia from tvipyw to 
operate inwardly, signifies the power of 
producing positive effects. FOKLhi 
v. To compel . VIGOR, from the 
Latin vigeo to flourish, signifies unim- 
paired power, or that which belongs to 
a subject in a sound or flourishing state. 

With energy is connected the idea- o 
activity ; with force that of capabihjj j 
with vigor that of health. Energy 
lies only in the mind ; force and vtg 
are the property of either body or m» • 
Knowledge and freedom combuw 
produce energy of character ; force 1 
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gift of nature that may be increased by 
exercise: vigor , both bodily and men- 
tal, is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 

Our powers owe much of their energy to our 
hopes: “ possunt quia posse videntur.’’ When suc- 
cess seems uttaiuuble, diligence is ctiftnctul. 

JuHNSON. 

Oil the passive main 

IVsueiiii* th’ etliereul force uml with strong gust 
Tunis hom its bottom tlie diseohmred deep. 

Thomson. 

No man at the age and vigour of thirty is loud of 
sugar-plums and ruttles. South. 

enjoyment, fruition, gratifi- 
cation. 

ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
the joy or pleasure, signifies either the 
act of enjoying , or tlie pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
from frufrr to enjoy, is employed only 
for the act of enjoying : we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of 
the enjoyment as a pleasure: we speak 
of tiiose pleasures which are received 
from the f ruition , in distinct ion from 
those which are had in expectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spi- 
ritual, as the enjoyment of music* or 
the enjoyment of study : but the fruition 
of eating, or any other sensible, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
between the desire and the fruition. 

The enjoyment of linne brings but very little 
pleasure. thuu»h the loss or want of it be very seu- 
■ible ui nl afflicting AnuiMJN. 

Panic is a good so wholly foreign to our natures 
that \>e have uo faculty ill the soul adapted u» ii, 
uor any organ in the body to relish it: uti object of 
dudro placed out of the possibility of fruition. 

A poison 

GRATIFICATION, from the verb 
to gratify , to make grateful or pleasant, 
signifies either the act of giving plea- 
sure, or the pleasure received. Enjoy- 
ment springs from evert object which is 
capable of yielding pleasure : by dis- 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
trom moral and rational objects : but 
gratification , which is a species of en- 
joyment, is obtained through the medium 
°i the senses. Enjoyment is not so 
Vivi( t as gratification : gratification is 
not so permanent as enjoyment. Do- 
mestic Me has its peculiar enjoyments ; 
brilliant spectacles afford gratification. 
Uur opacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our intellectual endowments ; our 
gratification depends upon the tone of 
cui feelings, and the nature of our 


II is hopes and expectations are bigger than his 
enjoyments. Th.lot-.om. 

The man of pleasure little knows the perfect joy 
lie loses for tho disappointing gratifications which he 
pursues. Addison 


TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND. 

ENLARGE signifies literally to 
make large or wide, and is applied to 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the Latin incresco to grow to a 
thing, is applicable to quantity, signify- 
ing to become greater in size by the 
junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin extendo , or ex and tendo, sig- 
nifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater in space. We speak of enlarging 
a house, a room, premises, or bound- 
aries ; of increasing an army, or pro- 
perty, capital, expense, &c. ; of extending 
tlie boundaries of an empire. We say 
the hole or cavity enlarges , the head or 
bulk enlarges; the number increases , 
the swelling, inflammation, and the like, 
increase: so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, are 
enlarged ; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness, arc increased ; views, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended . 

Great objects make 

Great minds, enlarging as tlnur wows enlarge. 
ihos-e still uiure godlike, as them; more divine. 

Yottno. 

Good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but does imt in- 
rrtnse them. Johnson. 

The wise, erten ing their inquiries wide. 

Sec how both slates are by connexion ty d: 

Fools view but part, and not tile whole survey, 

So er-wd existence all iuto a day. Jenyns. 


ENMITY, ANIMOSITY, HOSTILITY. 

ENMITY lies in the heart; it is 
deep and malignant * ANIMOSITY, 
from animus a spirit, lies in the pas- 
sions: it is fierce and vindictive: HOS- 
TILITY, from hostis a political enemy, 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and 
destructive. Enmity is something per- 
manent ; animosity is partial and tran- 
sitory: in the feudal ages, when tho 
darkness ami ignorance of the times 
prevented tho mild influence of Christi- 
anity, enmities between particular fami- 
lies were handed down as an inheritance 
from father to son ; in free stales, party 
spirit engenders greater animosities than 
private disputes. 

In some instances, indeed, the enmity of others 
cannot be avoided without a participation in theii 
*2 A 
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ENOUGH. 


guilt ; bat the® it is the enmity of those with whom 
neither wisdom nor virtue can desire to associate. 

Johnson. 

'1 will never let my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards Increasing those animosities 
that extinguish religion, deface government, and 
make a nation miserable. Add-on. 

Enmity is altogether personal; hos- 
tility respects public or private mea- 
sures. Enmity often lies concealed in 
the heart, and does not betray itself by 
any open act of hostility . 

That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From nis own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarm’d. Milton. 

Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune to 
fail into the hands of a party of Trojans who laid on 
him with so many blows and buffets, that he never 
forgot their hostilities to liis dying day. Addison. 

ENORMOUS, HUGE, IMMENSE, 
VAST. 

ENORMOUS, from e and norma a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
HUGE is in all probability connected 
with high, which is hoogh in Dutch. 
IMMENSE, in Latin immensus , com- 
pounded of in privative and mensus 
measured, signifies not to be measured. 
VAST, in French vaste , Latin vastus 
from vaco, to be vacant, open, or wide, 
signifies extended in space. 

Enormous and huge are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude ; immense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than huge , 
as immense expresses more than vast: 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree all ordinary bounds ; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion ; the huge is relatively ex- 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat 
by a particular mode of feeding : to one 
who has seen nothing but level ground 
common hills will appear to be huge 
mountains. The immense is that which 
exceeds all calculation : the vast com- 
prehends only a very great or unusual 
excesp. The distance between the earth 
aqd sun may be said to be immense: 
the distance between the poles is vast. 

Of all these terms huge is the only 
one confined to the proper application, 
and in.'ttto proper sense of size: the 
rest are employed with regard to moral 
objects. We speak only of a huge 
;4jktmal, a huge monster, a huge mass, 
41 huge size, a huge bulk, and the like ; 
but we speak of an enormom waste, an 
immense difference, and a vast number. 


The Thracian \eamat hit falchion found. 

And hew'd the enormoue giant to the ground. Pont. 
Great Arelthous, known from shore to shore. 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore, 

No lance he shook, nor bent the twanging bow. 

But broke with this the battle of the foe. Port, 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance spnrr'd, 
E'en power immense had found such battle hard. 

Pops, 

Jast on the brink they neigh and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the skies resound ; 

Eager they view'd the prospect dark and deep. 

Vast was the leap, and headlong hung the steep. 


ENORMOUS, PRODIGIOUS, MON- 
STROUS. 


ENORMOUS (v. Enormous ). PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes from prodigy , in 
Latin prodigium , which in all probabi- 
lity comes from prodtgo to lavish forth, 
signifying literally breaking out in ex- 
cess or extravagance. MONSTROUS, 
from mans ter , in Latin monstrum, and 
monstro to show or make visible, signi- 
fies remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The enormous contradicts our rules 
of estimating and calculating : the pro- 
digious raises our minds beyond their 
ordinary standard of thinking: the 
monstrous contradicts nature and the 
course of things. What is enormous 
excites our surprise or amazement: 
what is prodigious excites our astonish- 
ment : what is monstrous does violence 
to our senses and understanding. There 
is something enormous in the present 
scale upon which property, whether 
public or private, is amassed and ex- 
pended : the works of the ancients in 
general, but the Egyptian pyramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, on 
account of the prodigious labor which 
was bestowed on them : ignorance and 
superstition have always been active in 
producing monstrous images for the 
worship of its blind votaries. 

Jove's bin! on sounding p : nions beat the skies 
A bleeding serpent of enormous size, 

His inlm* truss’d, alive and curling round, 

He stuug the bird, whose throat receiv’d the wound. 


I dreamed that 1 was in a wood of so prodigtw* 
an extent, and cut Into such a variety of walk* a, \ 
alleys, that all mankind weie lost and bewilder™ 
in it _ Addisu*- 


Nothing so monstrous can be suid or feign'd 
But with belief and joy is entertain’d. DbyDI 


ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT. 


ENOUGH, is in 


German 0 . , 
to satisty* 


which comes from geniigen to 
SUFFICIENT, in Latin sufficient* 
ticiple of suffldu, compounded ot 
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and facto, signifies made or suited to 
the purpose. 

He has enough whose desires are 
satisfied ; he has sufficient whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore fre- 
quently have sufficiency when we have 
not enough. .A greedy man is commonly 
in this case, who has never enough 
although he has more than a sufficiency . 
Enough is said only of physical objects 
of desire: sufficient is employed in a 
moral application, for that- which serves 
the purpose. Children and animals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
enough money : it is requisite to allow 
sufficient time for every thing that is to 
be done, if we wish it to be done well. 

My loss of tumour's great enough. 

Thou need’st not brand it with a scoff. Cutler. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient employ- 
ment for the mind of man. - Addison. 


TO ENROL, ENLIST, OR LIST, 
REGISTER, RECORD. 


ENROL, compounded of en or in and 
roll , signifies to place in a roll, that is, 
in a roll of paper or a book. ENLIST, 
compounded of in and list, signifies to 
put down in a list. REGISTER, in 
Latin registrum , comes from regestum 
participle of regero , signifying to put 
down in writing. RECORD, in Latin 
recordor , compounded of re back or 
again, and core the heart, signifies to 
bring hack to the heart, or call to mind 
by a memorandum. 

Enrol and enlist respect persons 
only; register respects persons and 
things; record respects things only. 
Enrol is generally applied to the act of 
inserting names in an orderly manner 
into any book ; enlist is a species of en- 
rolling applicable only to the military. 
The enrolment is an act of authority ; 
the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual. Among the Homans it was 
the office of the censor to enrol the 
names of all the citizens, in order to as- 
certain their number, and estimate their 
property : in modern times soldiers are 
mostly raised by means of enlisting . 


00 0,11,1 Wtt * Buffered to uhide in England 
aooye forty days, utile** be were enrolled in seme 
tuning or decennary. Black stone. 


n J a h , e , or( ! 8 vould, by listing their own servants 
persuade the gentlemeu of the town to do the like. 

Clare nDoj 


In the moral application of the terms, 
o enrol is to assign a certain place or 
ank ; to enlist is to put one’s self under 
coder or attach one’s self to a party. 


Hercules was enrolled among the gods ; 
the common people are always ready to 
enlist on the side of anarchy and re- 
bellion. 

We And ourselves enrolled in. this heavenly family 
as servants and us sons. Spratt; 

The time never was when I would have enlisted 
under the banners of any faction, though I might 
have carried a pair of colours, if I had not spurned 
them, in either legion. Sxs W. Jokes. 

To enrol and register both imply 
writing down in a book ; but the former 
is a less formal act than the latter. The 
insertion of the bare name or designa- 
tion in a certain order is enough to con- 
stitute an enrolment ; but registering 
comprehends the birth, family, and other 
collateral circumstances of the indivi- 
dual. The object of registering like- 
wise differs from that of enrolling : 
what is registered serves for future pur- 
poses, and is of permanent utility to 
society in general ; but what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem- 
porary end. Thus in numbering the 
people it is necessary simply to enroi. 
their names ; but when iu addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to ascertain their rank in the 
state, every thing connected with their 
property, their family, and their con- 
nexion, required to b e registered ; so in 
like manner, in more modern times,' it 
has been found necessary for the good 
government of the state to register the 
births, marriages, and deaths of every 
citizen : it is manifest, therefore, that 
what is registered, as far as respects 
persons, may be said to be enrolled ; 
but. what is enrolled is not always re - 
gisteied. Persons only or things per- 
sonal are enrolled, and that properly 
for public purposes only ; but things as 
well as persons are registered for private 
as well as public purposes. 

I hope you take cure to keep an exact journal, and 
to register ull occurrences and observations, for your 
friends here expect such a book of travels a* lm* not 
often beeu seen. Johnson. 

To register in its proper sense is to 
place in writing ; to record is to make 
a memorial of any thing, either by writ- 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise : 
registering is for some specific and im- 
mediate purpose ; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court : record- 
ing is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes ; to record events in history. 

All has its date below : the fatal hour 

Was registered in heaven ere time began. Cowpeb. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation, things may be said to be regie- 
2a2 
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tered in the memory; or events recorded 
in history. We have a right to believe 
that the actions of good men are regis- 
tered in heaven ; the particular sayings 
and actions of princes are recorded in 
history, and handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

The medals of the Romans were their current 
money; when nn action deserved to be recorded in 
coiu, it was stamped perhaps upon an hundred 
thousand pieces of money. like our shillings or hau- 


TO ENSLAVE, CAPTIVATE. 

To ENSLAVE is to bring into a 
state of slavery. To CAPTIVATE is 
to make a captive. 

There is as much difference between 
these terms as between slavery and 
captivity * he who is a slave is fettered 
both body and mind ; he who is a cap- 
tive is only constrained as .to his body : 
hence to enslave is always taken in the 
bad *ense : captivate in a good or bad 
sense : enslave is employed literally or 
figuratively ; captivate only figuratively : 
we may be enslaved by persons, or by 
our gross passions ; we are captivated 
by the charms or beauty of an object. 

The will was then (before the fall) suburdinulu 
but not enslaved to the uudenituuiliug. South. 

Men should beware of being captivated by a kind 
of savage philosophy, women by a thoughtless <;ul- 
lautry. Addison. 

ENTERPRIZING, ADVENTUROUS. 

These terms mark a disposition to 
enga*ge in that which is extraordinary 
and hazardous; but ENTERPRIS- 
ING, from enterprise (v. Attempt ), is 
connected with the understanding : and 
ADVENTUROUS, from adventure , 
venture or trial, is a characteristic of 
the passions. The enterpriziug cha- 
racter conceives great projects, and 
pursues objects that are difficult to be 
obtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with seeking that which is 
new, and placing himself in dangerous 
and uuhsual situations. An enterprising 
spirit belongs to the commander of an 
army or the ruler of a nation; an ad • 
venturous disposition is suitable to men 
of low degree. Peter the Great pos- 
sessed, in a peculiar manner, an enter • 
prizing genius ; Robinson Crusoe was 
a man of an adventurous turn. Enter - 
prizing characterizes persons ouly ; but 
adventurous is also applied to things, to 
signify containing adventures ; hence 


a journey, or a voyage, or a history may 
be denominated adventurous . 

One Wood, a mau enferprizing and rapacious, n u ii 
obtained a patent, empowering him tocoiuoue hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds of liull-j enco 
farthings lor the kingdom of I relaud. Johnson. 

But His enough. 

Iu this late age. advent' roug to have touch'd 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage » 

High heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain. 

Thomson, 


ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, VISIONARY. 


The ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, 
and VISIONARY, have disordered 
imaginations; but the enthusiast is 
only affected inwardly with an extraor- 
dinary fervor, the fanatic and visionary 
betray that fervor by some outward 
murk; the former by singularities of 
conduct, the latter by singularities of 
doctrine. Fiinatics and visionaries are 
therefore always more or less enthusi- 
asts; but enthusiasts are not always 
fanatics or visionaries. EvOuoiarrcu 
among the Greeks, from tv in and foot 
God, signified those supposed to have, 
or pretending to have, divine inspiration. 
Fanatici were so called among the La- 
tins from fana (temples), in which they 
spent an extraordinary portion of their 
time ; they, like the tv(Wta«rai of the 
Greeks, pretended to revelations and 
inspirations, during the influence of 
which they indulged themselves in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them- 
selves with knives, and distorting them- 
selves with every species of antic ges- 
ture and grimace. 

In the modern acceptation of these 
terms, the fanatic is one who fancies 
himself inspired, and rejecting the u*e 
of his understanding falls into every 
kind of extravagance ; it is mostly up- 
plied to a man’s religious conduct and 
belief, but may be applied to any extra- 
vagant conduct founded on false prin- 
ciples. 

They who will tiol believe that the philosophic*! 
fanatics w ho guide in these matters have longcme - 
Mined the design (i f abolishing religion), 
ignoraut of their character. " 0KK " 


An enthusiast is one who is 
the influence of any particular fervor o 
mind, more especially where it is a reli- 
gious fervor. 

Devotion, when it doca not He under the 
reason, is very apt to degenerate into i, *^ JM)I ioii. 


nay. be enthusiasm in 

ultMA it- ia Iona rnischiooua* 
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of humanity, or in the love of one’s 
country, or in any other matter, in which 
the affections may be called into exer- 
cise. 

Her little soul is ravish’d, aud so pour'd 

Into loose ecstasies, lhat she is placed 

Above herself, m usick’s enth ustast. Cras n A w. 

The visionary is properly one that 
sees or professes to see visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend to 
supernatural visions, but it may be em- 
ployed in respect to any one who indulges 
in fantastical theories. 

Tho sons of infamy ridicule every thing as roman! ie 
that comes in competition with their present interest, 
and treat those persons as visionaries who dare stand 
up in a corrupt age for what has not its immediate 
reward joined to it. Addison. 


EPITHET, ADJECTIVE. 

EPITHET is the technical term of 
Ihe rhetorician ; ADJECTIVE that 
of the grammarian. The same word is 
an epithet as it qualifies the sense : it 
is an adjective as it is a part of speech : 
thus, in the phrase “ Alexander the 
Great,” great is an epithet , inasmuch as 
it designates Alexander in distinction 
from all other persons: it is an adjective 
as it expresses a quality in distinction 
from the noun Alexander, which denotes 
a thing. The epithet en lOijrov is the 
word added by way of ornament to the 
diction ; the adjective , from adjectivum , 
is the word added to the noun as its 
' appendage, and made subservient to it 
in all its in flections. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one’s style 
or composition, we should speak of the 
epithets lie uses ; when we are talking 
of words, their dependencies, and rela- 
tions, we should speak of adjectives : an 
epithet is either gentle or harsh, an ad - 
iedive is either a noun or a pronoun 
adjective . All adjectives are epithets , 
put all epithets are not adjectives ; thus, 
m Virgil’s Pater /Eneas, the pater is an 
epithet , but not an adjective . 


equal, even, equable, like, 

ALIKE, UNIFORM. 

EQUAL, in Latin eequalis , co 
trom eequus , and probably the Gi 
y^mmlis, like. EVEN is in Sa 
e Jen, German eben. Swedish el wen, j 
or aem, Greek otoc like. EQUAB 
n Gatin equabiiis , signifies suscepl 
ot ejiuahty LIKE, is in Duteli 

ihnil\ s , eh S’ Gennm gleich. Go 
•nohek, Latin tali*, Greek rnXiicos s 


as. UNIFORM, compounded of units 
one, and forma form, bespeaks its own 
meaning. 

All these epithets are opposed to dif- 
ference. Equal is said of degree, quan- 
tity, number, and dimensions, as equal 
in years ; of an equal age ; an equal 
height : even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies; a board is made 
even with another board ; the floor or 
the ground is even : like is said of acci- 
dental qualities in things, as alike in 
color or in feature : uniform is said of 
tilings only as to their fitness to cor- 
respond ; those which are unlike in 
color, shape, or make, are not uniform , 
and cannot be made to match as pairs : 
equable is used only in the moral accep- 
tation, in which all the others are like.- 
wise employed. 

Suffrages in Parliament are number’ll, not weigh’d! 
lior can it Ik* otherwise in those public councils 
where nothing is so unequal as the equality. 

licutce. 

An hundred yards oferen ground will never work 
sueh uu filed (on the imagination) as a tower an 
hundred yards high, or a rock or a mountain of thut 
altitude. Buhkk. 

E on now familiar as in life he came; 

Alas ! how dilTrent, yet how like the same. Pope. 

And all 1I1U uniform unco lour'd scene 
Shull he dismantl'd of its fleecy load 
Aud flush into variety again. Cowfer 

As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit of equality : justice is dealt 
out iu equal portions to the rich and the 
poor ; God looks with an equal eye on 
all mankind. As the natural path is 
rendered uneven by high and low 
ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed by 
changes of humour, by elevations and 
depressions of the spirits ; and the equa- 
bility of the mind is hurt by the vicis- 
situdes of life, from prosperous to ad- 
verse. 

Equality is the life of ronversalion ; and lie is as 
much out who assumes to himself any part aliove 
another, as lie w ho considers himself below the rest 
ol society. Steel*. 

Good nature is insufficient (in the marriage stated 
unless it he steady aud uni firm, aud uccotnpumed 
with an evenness of temper. Spectator. 

There is also mode. alien in toleration of tortuue 
which of Tulley is called equabilitie. Sir T. Elyot 

Even and equable are applied to the 
same object in regard to itself, as an 
even paih, or equable course; like 01 
alike is applied to two or more objects 
in regard to each other, as two persons 
are alike in disposition, taste, opinions, 
&c. : uniform is said either of one ob- 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 
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in conduct, or of many objects in regard 
to each other, as modes are uniform. 

In Swift’s works is found nn equable tenourof 
easy lauiruuge, which lather trickles than flaws. 

Johnson. 

How like a dream is this 1 see and hear I 
Love lend me patience to forbear awhile. 

Shakspeark. 

The only doubt is about the manner of thoir unity, 
how tar churches are bound to be uniform in their 
ceremonies. Hooker. 


TO ERADICATE, EXTIRPATE, EX- 
TERMINATE. 

To ERADICATE, from radix , the 
root, is to get out fay the root : EXTIR- 
PATE, from ex and stirps the stem, is 
to get out the stock, to destroy it tho- 
roughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we 
pull them from the ground ; but we can 
never extirpate all noxious weeds, as 
they always disseminate their seeds 
and spring up afresh. These words are 
seldomer used in the physical than in 
the moral sense ; where the former is ap- 
plied to such objects as are conceived 
to be plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils : and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or family, and is de- 
stroyed root and branch. Youth is the 
season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated ; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ex- 
tirpated , with the exception of Noah 
• and his family. 

It must be every man's care to begin by eradicat- 
ing those corruptions which, at different times, have 
tempted him to violate conscience Blair. 

Go thou, inglorious, from th’ embattled plain; 

Ships thou hast store, and nearest to the main. 

A nobler care the Grecians shall employ. 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. Pope. 

EXTERMINATE, in Latin exter - 
minatus , participle of ex ter m in o , from 
ex or extra and terminus , Signifies to 
expel beyond the boundary (of life), that 
is, out of existence. It is used only in 
regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent - and immediate 
action; extirpate , on the other hand, 
may designate a progressive action : the 
former may be said of individuals, but 
the latter is employed in the collective 
sense only. Plague, pestilence, famine, 
extirpate : the sword exterminates . 

But lor tips extraordinary fecundity, from their 
natural weakness they (the lower tribes of animals) 
would be extirpated. Goldsmith. 

Ho violent and black were Ilaman's passions, that 
he molded to exterminate the whole nation to which 
JMoi4*cui belonfed Blair. 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER 

ERROR, in French erreur , Lath 
error t from erro to wander, marks the 
act of wandering," as applied to the 
rational faculty. A MISTAKE is a 
taking amiss or wrong. BLUNDER 
is not improbably changed from blind, 
and signifies anything done blindly. 

Error in its universal sense is the 
general term, since every deviation 
from what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth ; error is the lot of humanity ; 
into whatever we attempt to do or think 
error will be sure to creep : the term, 
therefore, is of unlimited use ; the very 
mention of it reminds us of our con- 
dition: we have errors of judgment, 
errors of calculation, errors of the 
head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error , 
which mostly refer to the common con- 
cerns of life : mistake is an error of 
choice ; blunder an error of action • 
children and careless people are most 
apt to make mistakes; ignorant, con- 
ceited, and stupid people commonly 
commit blunders: a mistake must be 
rectified ; in commercial transactions it 
may he of serious consequence : a blurb 
der must be set right ; but blunderers 
are not always to be set right; and 
blunders are frequently so ridiculous as 
only t.o excite laughter. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as an error arising 
from mistaken devotiou. Addison. 

It happened that the king himself passed through 
tlie gallery during tins debate, and, binding attlio 
mistake of the deivise, asked him how he rould pos- 
sible he so dull as nut to distinguish a palace Hum 
a caravansary. AniusoN. 

Pope allows that Dennis hnd detected one of those 
blunders which are culled bulls. Johnson. 


ERROR, FAULT. 

ERROR (v. Error) respects the act; 
FAULT, from fail, respects the agent* 
an error may lay in the judgment, or 
in the conduct; but a fault lies in the 
will or intention : the errors of youth 
must be treated with indulgence: but 
their faults must on all accounts bo 
corrected : error is said of that which w 
individual and partial; fault is saia 
likewise of that which is habitual : it 
an error to use intemperate language 
at any time ; it is a fault in the temp® 
of some persons that they cannot re- 
strain their anger. 

Bold is the task wlien subjects, grown too 
1 nstruet a monarch where nta emir lies. 
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Other faults are not under the wife's jurisdiction, 
ni i should, if possible, escape her observation, but 
iaalousY calls upon her particularly for its cure. 

J * Addison. 


ERUPTION, EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION, from e and rumpo , 
signifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
coining into view, by a sudden bursting ; 
EXPLOSION, from ex and plaudo , 
signifies bursting out with a noise: 
hence of liames there will be properly 
an eruption , but of gunpowder an ex- 
plosion : volcanoes have their eruptions 
at certain intenals, which arc some- 
times attended with explosions : oil this 
account eruptions are applied to the 
human bo ly for whatever comes out as 
the effects of humour, and may be ap- 
plied in the same manner to any indi- 
cations of humour in the mind ; explo- 
sions are also applied io the agitations 
of the mind which burst out. 

Sin may truly reijm, where it does not actuully 
rage ami pour itself forth iu continual eruptions. 

South. 

A. burst of fury, an exclamation seconded by a 
blow, is the first natural explosion of a soul no stung 
by scorpions as Macbeth's. Cumberland. 


TO ESCAPE, ELUDE, EVADE. 


ESCAPE, in French 6chapper, comes 
in all probability from the Latin excipio 
to take out of, to get off. ELUDE, v. 
To avoid. EVADE, from the Latin 
evado, compounded of e and vado, sig- 
nifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being disengaged from 
that which is not agreeable is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these terms ; 
but escape designates no means by 
which this is effected ; elude and evade 
define the means, namely, the efforts, 
which are used by one's self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape; 
but we disengage ourselves when wo 
elude and evade : we escape from dan- 
ger ; we elude search : our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow ; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skill : there are many had men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word ; there are many who escape de- 
tection by the art with which they elude 
observation and inquiry. 


aS ? r \ i8 W* ia fai> disguise, 

m her borrow’d form escapes inquiring eves. 

' Spcctatob 


Thew th^TJ/Su 1110 !* aml u *dw« a by* treaties j 
new th«> elude a thousand specious ways 

Thomson. 


The Earl Rivers had frequently Inquired for his 
sou (Savage), and had always been amused with 
evasive answers. Johnson. 

Elude and evade both imply the 
practice of art on trying occasions; 
but the former is employed to denote a 
more ready and dexterous exercise of 
art than the latter ; the former consists 
mostly of that which is done by a trick, 
the latter consists of words as well as 
actions : a thief dudes those who are in 
pursuit of him by dextorous modes of 
concealment ; he evades the interropa* 
tories of the judge by equivocating 
replies. One is said to elude a punish- 
ment, and to evade a lAw. 

Several pernicious vice£notorious among us, elude 
or escape the punishment of any law yet invented. 

Swivt. 

He submitted to his trial, behaved himself with 
courage, and easily evaded the greatest part, of the 
evidence they had against him. Clarendon. 

ESPECIALLY, PARTICULARLY, PRIN- 
CIPALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY and PARTICU- 
LARLY are exclusive or superlative 
in their import; they refer to one object 
out of many that is superior to all* 
PRINCIPALLY and CHIEFLY are 
comparative in their import; they desig- 
nate in general the superiority of some 
objects over others. Especially is a term 
of stronger import than particularly, 
and principally expresses something 
less general than chiefly : we ought to 
have God before our eyes at all times, 
but especially in those moments when 
we present ourselves before him in 
prayer : the heat is very oppressive in 
all countries under the torrid zone, but 
particularly in the deserts of Arabia, 
where there is a want of shade and 
moisture : it is principally among the 
higher and lower orders of society that 
we find vices of every description to be 
prevalent; robberies happen chiefly by 
night. 

All love bus soraelhiug of blindness in it, but the 
love of money especially. South. 

Particularly let a man dread every gross act of 
sin. South. 

Neither Pythagoras nor any of his disciples were, 
properly speaking, practitioners of physic, since 
they applied themselves principally to the theory. 

Jambs. 

The reformers gained credit chiefly among persons 
iu the lower uud middle classes. Robertson. 


ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, DISSER- 
TATION 

All these words are employed by 
authors to characterize compositions 
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varving in their form and contents. 
ESSAY, which signifies a trial or 
attempt ( v ■ Attempt), is here used to 
designate in a specific manner an au- 
thor's attempt to illustrate any point ; it 
is most commonly applied to small de- 
tached pieces, which contain only the 
general thoughts of a writer on any 
given subject, and afford room for am- 
plification into details also ; though, by 
Locke in his “ Essay on the "Under- 
standing/' Beattie in his “ Essay on 
Truth, and other authors, it is mo- 
destly used for their connected and 
finished endeavours to elucidate a doc- 
trine. A TREATISE is more sys- 
tematic than an e-sSay ; it treats on the 
subject ill a methodical form, and con- 
veys the idea of something labored, 
scientific, and instructive. A TRACT 
is only a species of small treatise , drawn 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- 
lished in a separate form : they are both 
derived from the Latin trar.ius , parti- 
ciple of truho to draw, manage, or 
handle. DISSERTATION, from dis- 
sert) to argue, is with propriety applied 
to performances of an argumentative 
nature. 

Essays are either moral, political, 
philosophical, or literary : they are the 
crude attempts of the youth to digest 
his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the mail to commu- 
nicate his thoughts to others : of the 
former description are the prize essays 
in schools; and of the latter are the in- 
numerable essays which have been pub- 
lished on every subject, since the time 
of Bacon to the present day • treatises 
are mostly written on ethical, political, 
or speculative subjects, such as Eche- 
lon s, Milton's, or Locke's treatise on 
education ; De Lolme’s treatise on the 
constitution of England ; Colquhoun's 
treatise on the police : dissertations are 
employed on disputed points of litera- 
ture, as Bentley's dissertation upon the 
epistles of Phalaris ; De Pauw s disser- 
tations on the Egyptians and Chinese: 
tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly 
on political and religious subjects, which 
seldom survive the occasion which gave 
them birth ; of this description are the 
pamphlets which daily issue from the 
press, for or against the measures of go- 
vernment, or the public measures of 
any particular party. 

It in my frequent practice to visit places of resort 
in this tuwn, to observe what reception my works 
meet with in the world; it being a privilege asserted 
hv Monsieur Montaigne and others, of vainglorious 


memory, that we writers of essays may talk of our 
selves. Steels 

Tlis very title of a moral treatise has someth ins 
in it austere and shocking to the careless and incon- 
siderate. Addison. 

A modern philosopher, quoted by Monsieur llayle, 
in his learned dissertation on the Boula of brutes’ 
says. “ Duns eat ultima brutorum," God himself i, 
the soul of brutes. Addison. 

I desiie my reader to consider every particular 
paper or discourse’ as a distinct tract by itself. 

Addison 


ESTEEM, RESPECT, REGARD. 

ESTEEM, v. To appraise. RE- 
SPECT, from the Latin respicio , sig- 
nifies to look back upon, to look upon 
with attention. REGARD, v. To at- 
tend to, 

A favorable sentiment towards par- 
ticular objects is included in the mean- 
ing of all these terms. Esteem and re- 
spect tiow from the understanding ; re- 
gard springs from the heart, as well as 
tlie head : esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth; respect by extrinsic qualities; 
regard is affect ion blended with esteem • 
it is in the power of every man, inde- 
pendently of all collateral circumstances, 
to acquit e the esteem of others ; but re- 
spect and regard are within the reach 
of a limited number only : the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and the unequal, are each, in their 
turn, the objects of esteem; those only 
are objects of respect who have some 
mark of distinction, or superiority either 
of birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or tho»e who stand in close con- 
nexion with each other: industry anil 
sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem for 
another; superior learning or abilities 
excite our respect for anoiher ; a long 
acquaintance, or a reciprocity of kind 
offices, excite a mutual regard. 

How great honour and esteem will men declare 
for one whom neibap* they never saw before. 

Tiluttso*. 

Then what for common good my thoughts inspire. 
Attend, uud in the son respect the sire. 1 WPI1, 

On this occasion the philosopher rises into thut 
celebrated sentiment, flint there is not on 
spectacle more worthy the regard of n Creator 
ou his works than a brave man superior to m 
sufferings. AdW** 


TO ESTIMATE, COMPUTE, KAl% 

ESTIMATE, v. To appraise. COM- 
PUTE, v. To calculate. RATE, « 
Latin ratus, participle of rear to tl» n ' 
signifies to weigh in the mind. 
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All these terms mark the mental ope- 
ration by which the sum, amount, or 
value of things is obtained : to estimate 
is to obtain the aggregate sum in one's 
mind, either by an immediate or a pro- 
gressive act ; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting 
together items ; to rate is to fix the re- 
lative value in one’s mind by deduc- 
tion and comparison: a builder esti- 
mates the expense of building a house 
on a given plan ; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in 
the value of his property in consequence 
of wear and tear ; the surveyor rates the 
present value of lands or houses. 

It is by the weight uf silver, and not l>y the name 
of the price, by which men estimate commodities ami 
exchange. Locks. 

Compute how much water would bo necessary to 
lay the earth under water. Burnet 

We may then be instructed how to rate all goods 
1-y tho-e which concentre unto felicity. Buyne. 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other : some 
men are apt to estimate the adventi- 
tious privileges of birth or rank too high ; 
it would be an useful occupation for 
men to compute the loss they sustain by 
the idle waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable con- 
sumption on the other; he who rates 
his abilities too high is in danger of de- 
spising the means which arc essential 
to secure success ; and he who rates 
them too low is apt to neglect the means, 
liom despair of success. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excel- 
lence and difficulty of this great work (.Pope's Irana- 
laiiou of lluiuer) it must be very desirable to know 
how it was performed. Johnson. 

Fr.uu tin* age of sixteen the life of Pope, us mi 
author, may be computed. Johnson. 

Sooner we learn and Heldomer target 

Wiiai critics scoru, than wliut they highly rate. 

Uuohils. 


ktrrnal. undi.kss, everlasting. 

Tiik ETERNALisset above time, the 
kNDLKSS lies within time ; it is there- 
fne by a strong figure that we apply 
eternal to anything sublunary ; although 
endless may with propriety be applied 
to ^ lat which is heaveuly : that is pro- 
perly eternal which has neither begin- 
ning nor end ; that is endless which lias 
a beginning, but no end : God is, there- 
01 e, an eternal, but not an endless 
^ng : there is an eternal state of hap- 
piness or misery, which awaits all men, 
10 *keir deeds in this life ; 
u * “ leir ioys or sorrows may be endless 


as regards the present life. That which 
is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is EVERLASTING has neither in- 
terruption nor cessation: the endless 
may be said of existing things; the 
everlasting naturally extends itself into 
futurity : hence we speak of endless 
disputes, an endless warfare ; an ever- 
lasting memorial, an everlasting crown 
of glory. 

Distance immense between the powers that shine 
Above, eternal, deathless, and divine, 

Aud mortal man 1 Popis. 

The faithful Myilon, as he turn'd from fight 
His flying coursers, sunk to endless uight. Pops. 
Ba'jk from the car he tumbles to the ground, 

Aud everlasting shades his eyes surround. Pope. 

TO EVADE, EQUIVOCATE, PREVARI- 
CATE. 

EVADE, V. To escape. EQUIVO- 
CATE, v. Ambiguity. PREVARI- 
CATE, in Latin prcevaricatus parti- 
ciple of pree and vuricor to go loosely, 
signifies to shift from side to side. 

These words designate an artful mode 
of escaping the scrutiny of an inquirer : 
we evade by artfully turning the sub- 
ject or calling off the attention of the 
inquirer ; we equivocate by the use of 
equivocal expressions ; we prevaricate 
by the u^e of loose and indefinite ex- 
pressions : we avoid giving satisfaction 
by evading ; we give a false satisfaction 
bv equivocating : we give dissatisfaction 
by prevaricating. Evading is not so 
mean a pracLice as equivocating: it 
may he sometimes prudent to evade a 
question which we do not wish to 
answer ; but equivocations are em- 
ploy ed for the purposes of falsehood 
and interest : prevarications are still 
meaner ; and are resorted to mostly by 
criminals in order to escape detection. 

Whene’er a trader has endeuvoured to eva ic the 
j.iht th-m.tuds of his cmli'or*. this hath been de- 
clare.! l*y the legislature to be an act of bankruptcy 

Bl.ACKSTuNE. 

When Satan told Eve, “Thou slialt not surely 
die,” it was in his equivocation “ Thou slialt not in- 
cur present deutii. ’ Bkowne’s Vvjl®ar Ermoiis. 

There is no prevaricating with God when we are 
on the very threshold uf his presence. 

CUMBKHLAXP. 

-EVASION, SHIFT, SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION (t>. To evade ) is here 
taken only in the bad sense; SHIFT 
and SUBTERFUGE are modes of 
evasion : thfc former signifies that gross, 
kind of evasion by which one attempts 
to shift off an obligation from one’s 
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self; the subterfuge , from subter under, 
and fugio to tty, is a mode of evasion 
ill which one lias recourse to some 
screen or shelter. The evasion , in dis- 
tinction from the others, is resorted to 
for the gratification of pride or obsti- 
nacy: whoever wishes to maintain a 
bad cause must have recourse to eva- 
sions; candid minds despise all eva- 
sions ; the shift is the trick of a knave, 
it always serves a paltry low purpose ; 
he who has not courage to turn open 
thief will use any shifts rather than not 
get money dishonestly : the subterfuge 
is the refuge of one's fears ; it is not re- 
sorted to from the hope of gain, but 
from the fear of a loss ; not for purposes 
of interest, but for those of character ; 
he who wants to justify himself in a 
bad cause has recourse to subterfuges . 

The question of a future state was hung up iu 
doubt, or banded between conflicting disputants 
through all the quirks aud evasions of sophistry and 
logic. CUMHKKLAND. 

When such little shifts come once to be laid open, 
how poorly and wretchedly must that man needs 
sneak, who finds himself both guilty and baffled too. 

Sjuth. 

What farther subterfuge can Turn us find? 

Dryden. 

EVEN, SMOOTH, LEVEL, PLAIN. 

EVEN, y. Equal. SMOOTH is in 
all probability connected with smear. 
LEVEL, in Saxon lcefel t signifies a 
carpenter's instrument. PLAIN, v. 
Apparent. 

Even and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness: but that which is even is 
free only from great roughness or irre- 
gularities ; that which is smooth is free 
from every degree of roughness, how- 
ever small : a board is even which has 
no knots or holes ; it ’ is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even , but not 
smooth ; the sky is smooth , but not even. 
Even is to level , when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and de- 
pressions on its exterior surface ; the 
level is free from rises or falls : a path 
is s^iid to be even ; a meadow is level • 
ice may be level, though it is not even ; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be even , 
although the hill v itself is the reverse of 
a level : the even is said of that which 
unites and forms one uninterrupted 
surface ; but the level is said of things 
which are at a distance from each other, 
and are discovered by the eye to be in 
a parallel line* hence the floor of a 
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room is even with regard to itself; it j g 
level with that of another room. Even- 
ness respects the surface of bodies; 
plainness respects their direction and 
freedom from external obstructions : a 
path is even which has no indentures or 
footmarks ; a path is plain which is not 
stopped up or interrupted by wood, 
water, or any other thing intervening. 

When we look at a nuked wall, from the cvennrsa 
of the object the eye run* along its whole space, 
arrives quickly ut its termination. Hukkk. 

The effects of a rugged and broken surface seem 
stronger than where it is smooth and polished. 

Burke. 

The top is level , an offensive seat 

Of war. Dryden. 

A blind man would never be able to imaging 
how the several prominences and depressions ot 
u human body could be shown on a plain piece of 
canvass thut lias on it no unevenness. Addison. 

When applied figuratively, these words 
preserve their analogy : an even temper 
is secured from all violent changes of 
humour ; a smooth speech is divested of 
everything which can ruffle the temper 
of others ; but the former is always taken 
in a good sense ; aud the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purpose to deceive : a plain 
speech, on the other hand, is divested 
of everything obscure or figurative, and 
is consequently a speech free from dis- 
guise and easy to be understood. 

A man who lives in a state of vice and impeni- 
tence can have no title to that evenness ami tran- 
quillity of mitid which is the health of the soul. 

Addison 

This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 

Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 

That grouud for quarrels or disputes affords. 

Denham 

Even and level are applied to conduct 
or condition ; the former as regards our- 
selves ; the latter as regards others: he 
who adopts an even course of conduct 
is in no danger of putting himself upon 
a level with those who are otherwise his 
inferiors. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while t draw 
\\ hat nothing less than angel can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; 

Alike throughout is his consistent pace. 

All of one colour, and an even thread. Young. 

Falsehood turns all above us into tyranny 
barbarity ; and all of the same level with us ink 
discovd. b0UTa ’ 

EVENT, INCIDENT, ACCIDENT, AD- 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT, in Latin eventus, participle 
of evenio to come out, signifies 
which falls out or turns up. IN*'*' 
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DENT, in Latin incidens , from incido, 
signifies that which falls in or forms a 
collateral part of anything. ACCI- 
DENT, v. Accident, ADVENTURE, 
from tlic Latin advenio to come to, sig- 
nifies what comes to or befalls one. 
OCCURRENCE, from the Latin oc- 
c urro, signifies that which runs or comes 
iu the way. 

These terms are expressive of what 
pusses in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event ; whilst 
to°that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessary ideas : an incident is a 
personal event ; an accident an acci- 
dental event which happens by the way ; 
an adventure an extraordinary event ; 
an occurrence an ordinary or domestic 
event . event , in its ordinary and limited 
acceptation, excludes the idea of chance ; 
accident excludes that of design ; inci- 
dent, adventure , and occurrence , are 
applicable in both cases. 

Events affect nations and commu- 
nities as well as individuals ; incidents 
and adventures affect particular indivi- 
duals ; accidents and occurrences affect 
persons or things particularly or gene- 
rally, individually or collectively the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or 
the 'death of a prince, are national 
events; the forming a new acquaint- 
ance and the revival of an old one are 
incid' uts that have an interest for the 
parties concerned ; an escape from ship- 
wreck, an encounter with wild boasts or 
savages, are adventures which indivi- 
duals are pleased to relate, and others 
to hear ; a tire, the fall of a house, the 
breaking of a limb, are accidents or oc 
currences ; a robbery or the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader. 

Event, when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
incident. The settlement of a young 
person in life, the adoption of an em- 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events but not incidents ; whilst on the 
otller hand the setting out on a journey 
or the return, the purchase of a house, 
? r “ le dispatch of a vessel, are charac- 
terized as incidents and not events . 


. cvcn ts, the permission of which seems to 
n p C l i^ u 11,8 gouduoss now, may in the consummation 
wisclft'^ 8 1011 magnify his gooduoss and exalt his 
. 0,n ' Addison. 

iiudvilf b ? fore y°« 0Ql y «nall incidents seem- 
n-5 iVJ riv l °! u l u, » tliey are principally evils of this 

e which make marriages unhappy. Steele. 

M° v r i and am resolv'd to try 

y ate, or, failing in the adventure , die. D&ydkn. 


I think there is somewheie in Montaigne mention 
made of a family book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Steele 

It is farther to be observed that acci- 
dent, event , and occurrence are said only 
of that which is supposed really to hap- 
pen : incidents and adventures are often 
fictitious ; in this case the incident can- 
not be too important, nor tlie adven- 
ture too marvellous. History records 
the events of nations ; plays require to 
be full of incident in order to render 
them interesting ; romances and novels 
derive most of their charms from the 
extravagance of the adventures which 
they describe ; periodical works supply 
the public with information respecting 
daily occurrences. 

No person, no incident in the play but must be of 
use lo tlie main design. Dbydkn. 

To make an episode, " tako any remaining ad- 
venture of your former collection," iu which you 
could no wuy involve your hero. Pope 

EVIL OR ILL, MISFORTUNE, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL, in its full sense, comprehends 
every quality which is not good, and 
consequently the other terms express 
only modifications of evil. The word is, 
however, more limited in its applica- 
tion than its meaning, and admits, 
therefore, of a just comparison with the 
other words here mentioned. They are 
all taken in the sense of evils produced 
by some external cause, or evils inhe- 
rent in the object and arising out of it. 
The evil, or, in its contracted form, the 
ILL. befalls a person ; the MISFOR- 
TUNE comes upon him ; the HARM, 
which signifies originally grief, is taken, 
or one receives the harm; MISCHIEF, 
from mischievc , i. e. the thing ill- 
achieved, is done to the person. 

Evil, in its limited application, is taken 
for evils of the greatest magnitude ; it 
is that which is evil without any mitiga- 
tion or qualification of circumstances 
The misfortune is a minor evil ; it* de- 
pends upon the opinion and circum- 
stances of the individual; what is a 
misfortune in one respect may be the 
contrary in another respect. An un 
timely death, the fracture or loss of a 
limb, are denominated evils ; the loss of 
a vessel, the overturning of a carriage, 
and the like, are misfortunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to the diminution of pro- 
perty ; but as all the casualties of lif e 
may produce various consequences» it 
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may sometimes happen that that which 
seems to lmve come upon us by our ill 
fortune turns out ultimately of the 
greate>t benefit ; in this respect, there- 
fore, misfortune is but a partial evil . of 
evil it is likewise observable, that it has 
no respect to the sufferer as a moral 
agent ; but misfortune is used in regard 
to such things as are controllable or 
otherwise by human foresight. The 
evil which befalls a man is opposed only 
to the good which he in general expe- 
riences ; but the misfortune is opposed 
to the good fortune or the prudence of 
the individual. Sickness is an evil , let 
it be endured or caused by whatever 
circumstances it may; it is a misfor- 
tune for an individual to come in the 
way of having this evil brought on him- 
self: his own relative condition in the 
scale of being is here referred to. 

Yet think not thus, when freedom’s ills I state, 

I mean to flattei king* or court the great. 

Goldsmith. 

A misery is not to be measured from the nature 
of the ci'i/.'but front the temper of llic suflcier. 

Addison. 

M'sfartune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the world ; and he who wounds another 
Dircrtb the goddess, by that part where lie wounds, 
There to strike deep her arrows in himself. 

You NO. 

Harm and mischief are species of 
minor evils; the former of which is 
much less specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the ei'il. A 
person takes harm from circumstances 
that are not known ; the mischief is 
done to him from some positive and 
immediate circumstance. He who takes 
cold takes harm; the cause of which, 
however, may pot be known or sus- 
pected : a fall from a horse is attended 
with mischief if it occasion a fracture 
or any evil to the body. Evil and mis- 
fortune respect persons only as the ob- 
jects ; harm and mischief are said of 
inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being ex 1 
posed to the cold air : mischief is done 
to it when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots are laid bare. 

T« me th« labours of the field resign, 

Me Parf'i injured ; all the war be mine. 

Fall he that must, beueath his rival's arms, 

And leave the rest secure of future harms. Port. 

To mourn a mischief that is post and gone, 

Is the next way to draw uew mischief on. 

SBAKtmu. 


EXACT, EXTORT, 

EXACT, in Latin exuctus , participle 
of exigo to drive out, signifies the exer- 


« 

cise of simple force; but EXTORT 
from extortus, participle of extorqueo 
to wring out, marks the exercise of 
unusual ibree. In the application, there- 
fore, to exact is to demand with iorce, it 
is commonly an act of injustice : to ex- 
tort is to get with violence, it is an act 
of tyranny. The collector of the revenue 
exacts when he gets from the people 
more than he is authorized to take : an 
arbitrary prince extorts from his con- 
quered subjects whatever he can grasp 
at. In the figurative sense, deference, 
obedience, applause, and admiration, 
are exacted : a confession, an acknow- 
ledgement, a discovery, and the like, 
are extorted. 

While to the established church is given that j> t „. 
lection uud support which the iuieiv^ts of religion 
render proper and due, yet no rigid cou -tommy is 
exacted. ])i.air. 

If I err iu believing that the souls of men are im- 
mortal, not while 1 live would 1 wish to have this 
delightful error exturti d from me. Stxkli. 


EXACT, NICE, PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 


EXACT, v. Accurate . NICE, in 
Saxon nise, is connected with the Ger- 
man geniessen , &c. to enjoy, that is, 
having a quick and discriminating taste. 
PARTICULAR signifies here directed 
to a particular point. PUNCTUAL, 
from the Latin punctum u point, sig- 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Exact and nice are to be compared 
in their application, either to persons or 
things ; particular and punctual only 
in application to persons. To be exact, 
is to arrive at perfection ; to be nice , is 
to be free from faults ; to be particular, 
is to be nice in certain particulars ; to 
lie punctual, is to be exact iu certain 
points. We are exact in our conduct 
or in what we do : nice and particular 
in our mode of doing it; punctual as to 
the time and season for doing it. It is 
necessary to be exact in our accounts ; 
to be nice as an artist in the choice and 
distribution of colors; to be particular, 
as a man of business, in the number 
and the details of merchandizes that 
are to be delivered out ; to be punctua* 
in observing the hour of the day th at 
has been fixed upon. 


What if you and I enquire how money naaH 
stand between us ? With all my heart ; 1 lo ™ 
dealing, and let lioeu* audit, AubOT 

Everv age a man passes through, and way of ^ 
he engages in, has somte particular vice or r 
fi*ctioa naturally cleaving tail, which it 
his nicest care to avoid. 11 u 
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Miave been the more particular in this inquiry, 
fcaiise 1 hear there is scarce a village in England 
,at lias not a Moll White in it. Addison. 

The trading part of mankind suffer by the want of 
actuality in the dealings of penous abovo them. 

S'rEEi.K. 

Exactness and punctuality are always 
jken in a good sense ; they designate 
n attention to that which cannot be 
ispensed with: they form a part of 
ae s duty : niceness and •particularity 
r c not always taken in the best sense ; 
ncy designate an excessive attention 
3 things of inferior importance ; to 
utters of taste and choice. Early 
■lb its of method and regularity will 
lake a man very exact in the perform- 
ncc of all his duties, and particularly 
undual in his payments: an over 
{renews in the observance of mecha- 
jcal rules often supplies the want of 
■cuius : it is the mark of a contracted 
jind to amuse itself with particularities 
bout dress, personal appearance, fur- 
liture, and the like. 

lius ciitics, of less judgment than caprice, 
mimis nut knowing, not exact, but nice. Puve. 
Good Indy, 

lake yourself mirth with your particular fancy 
old leave me out ou't. Shaksfkake 

When exact and nice are applied to 
bin £8, the former expresses more than 
he latter : we speak of an exact resem- 
ilance, and a nice distinction. The 
wad point is that which we wish to 
each the nice point is that which it is 
lillicult to keep. 

We know not so much ns the true names of either 
Ioaier or Virgil, with any er actness. Walsh. 

Viiiit if (since daring on so nice u theme) 
show thee friendship delicate, ns dear, 

)f tender viulutious apt to die ? Yoitno. 

EXAMINATION, SEARCH, INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH, INVESTIGATION, 
SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION, v. To discuss. 
MARCH is a variation of seek and 
!»■ INQUIRY, v. To ask. RE- 
is an intensive of search. 
N • ESfIGATION, from the Latin 
'edigium a track, signifies seeking by 
he hacks or footsteps. SCRUT1N Y, 
rom the Latin scrutor to search, and 
cruium lumber, signifies looking for 
mongst lumber and rubbish, to ran- 
ack. 

Examination is the most general of 
ese terms, which all agree in express- 
es an activ e effort to find out that 
18 ur ! known - An examination 
y be made without any particular 


effort, and may be made of things that 
are open to the observation ; as to exa- 
mine the face or features of a person ; 
or anatomically to examine the body : 
a search is a close examination into 
matters that are hidden or less obvious : 
as to search the person or papers of one 
that is suspected ; to search a house for 
stolen goods. 

The body of man i-s such a subject as stands the 
ui most test of examination. Addison. 

Then Mallery was called for, but by no search 
could he bo found. Clarendon. 

Examinations may be made bv put- 
ting questions ; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. We may exa- 
mine persons or things ; we inquire of 
persons and into things : an examina- 
tion of persons is always done for some 
specific and public purpose ; one person 
inquires of another only for private pur- 
poses ; a student is examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining his progress in 
learning; an offender is examined in 
order to ascertain his guilt; a person 
inquires as to the residence of another, 
or the road to be taken and the like. 

Hi* sent for Mr. Mordaunt, and very strictly r. ra- 
mi nr d him, wliei her lie hud seen the Marquis of Ur- 
moml during his lute being in Loudou. Clarendon'. 

You have oft inquired 
After the shepherd that complain’d of love. 

Shaksfeare. 

In the moral application of these 
terms, the examination is, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the examiner , or it may be 
extended to all points : the search is a 
laborious examination into that which 
is remote ; the inquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 

Men will look iuto our lives, and examine our 
actions, mu! inquire into our conversations: b> those 
they will judge the truth and reality of our proles- 
sious. TiLLivrsoN. 

If you search purely for truth, it will be indifferent 
to you where \uu find’ it. Budoell. 

Inquiries after happiness .ire not su necessary und 
useful to muukiuu u» the arts of consolation. 

Addison. 

A research is a remote search ; an in- 
vestigation is a minute inquiry : a scru- 
tiny is a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
researches into antiquity: magistrates 
investigate doubtful and mysterious 
affairs ; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases ; men scrutinize the actions 
of those whom they hold in suspicion. 
Acuteness and penetration are •pecu- 
liarly requisite in making researches , 
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patience and perseverance are the ne- 
cessary qualifications of the investigator ; 
a quick discernment will essentially aid 
the serutinizer. 

To all mfttrior animals *tls giv’n 

T’ enjoy the state allotted them by heav’n j 

No vuin researches a cr disturb their rest. Jkiwns. 

We have divided natural philosophy ■ into the 
investigate* of causes, and the production of effects. 

Bacon. 

Before 1 go to bed, 1 make a scrutiny what peccant 
humours have reigned in me that day. Howell. 

TO EXAMINE, SEARCH, EXPLORE. 

EXAMINE, v. Examination. 
SEARCH, v. Examination. EX- 
PLORE, in Latin explore, com- 
pounded of ex and ploro, sign i ties 
properly to burst out. 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or objects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To examine expresses a 
less effort than to search , and this ex- 
presses less than to explore . We exa- 
mine objects that are near ; we search 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance ; we explore those that 
are unknown or very distant. * The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to take a sketch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the in- 
quisitive traveller explores unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which he intends to draw his 
authorities; the antiquarian searches 
every corner in which he hopes to find 
a monument of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients. 

Compare each phrase, examine every liue, 

Weigh every word, and ev’ry thought reline. Pope. 

Not thou, nor they shall search the thoughts, that 
roll 

Up in the close recesses of my soul. Pope. 

Hector, he said, my courage bids me meet 

This high achievement, and explore tike fleet Pops. 

EXAMPLE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPLE, in Latin exemplum , 
very probably changed from exsimuAim 
ajd ex simulo or simulo , signifies the 
thing framed according to a likeness. 
PATTERN, v. Copy. ENSAMPLE 
signifies that which is done according 
to a sample or example . 

All these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed: but the 
example must be followed' generally ; 
the pattern must be followed particu- 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 
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thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment ; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example 
comprehends what is either to be fol- 
lowed or avoided ; the pattern only that 
which is to be followed or copied : the 
ensample is a species of example ; the 
word being employed only in the solemn 
style. The example may be presented 
either in the object itself, or the de- 
scription of it; the pattern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself ; the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what is 
right should set the example of prac- 
tising it ; and those who persist in doin<? 
wrong, must be made an example to 
deter others from doing the same: every 
one, let his age and station be what it 
may, may afford a pattern of Christian 
virtue ; the child may be a pattern to 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful- 
ness ; the citizen may be a pattern to 
his fellow* citizens of sobriety, and con- 
formity to the laws ; the soldier may be 
a pattern of obedience to his comrades: 
our Saviour lias left us an example of 
Christian perfection, which we ought to 
imitate, although we cannot copy it: 
the Scripture characters are drawn as 
ensamples for our learning. 

The king of men his hardy host inspires 
W ith loud command, with great exampht fires. 

Pope. 

The fairy w ay of writing, as Mr. Dryden calls it, 
is more difficult thuu any olher that depends iijhid 
the poet's fancy, because he has no pattern to follow 
in it. Addison. 

Sir Knight, thut dnest that voyage rashly take, 

By this forbidden way in my despight, 

Doest by other's death ensample tuke. Spensrb. 

EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE, V. Example. PRE- 
CEDENT, from the Latin precedents 
preceding, signifies by distinction thut 
preceding which is entitled to notice. 
Both these terms apply to that which 
may be followed or made a rule ; but 
the example is commonly present or 
before our eyes ; the precedent is pro- 
perly something past ; the example may 
derive its authority from the individual ; 
the precedent acquires its sanction from 
time and common consent : we are leu 
by the example , or we copy the example ; 
we are guided or governed by the pre- 
cedent . The former is a private aim 
often a partial affair ; the latter is a 
public and often a national concern * ■ 
quote examples in literature, and ffr 
cedents in law. 
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names 1 the most lov’d of all the ocean’s sons, 
iV could 1 flow like theel and make thy stream 
JJy grout example, as it Is my theme. Denham. 

At the revolution they threw a j>olitic veil over 
very circumstance which might famish a precedent 
for iiuv future departure from what they had then 
settled for ever. Burke . 


example, instance. 

EXAMPLE (p. Example , pattern) 
refers in this case to the thing. IN- 
STANCE, from the Latin insto , signi- 
fies that which stands or serves as a 
resting point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction ; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance may serve as an ex- 
ample, but every example is not an in- 
stance. The example consists of moral 
or intellectual objects ; the instance 
consists of actions only, or of what 
serves as a proof. Rules are illustrated 
by example* ; characters are illustrated 
by instances : the best mode of instruct- 
ing children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid 
down ; the Roman history furnishes us 
with inariy extraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for their country. 

Li'tnic* ^my >on) an aucieut fact unfold, 

A grr.’it example drawn f.om times of old. Popk. 

Many instances may be produced from good au- 
tlnniiirs, that children actually suck in the several 
pa->siuus and depraved inclinations of their nurses. 

Steele. 


TO EXCEED, EXCEL, SURPASS, 
TRANSCEND, OUTDO. 


EXCEED, from the Latin excedo , 
compounded of ex and cedo to pass out 
of or beyond the line, is the general 
term. SURPASS, compounded of sur 
over, and pass, is one species of exceed- 
ing. EXCEL, compounded of ex and 
cello to lift or move over, is another 
species. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the sense of going beyond in measure, 
degree, quantity, and quality ; one thing 
exceeds another in magnitude, height, 
oi* any other dimensions; a person’s 
success exceeds his expectations. 


moana °f those canals and navigable rivers 
i* carr y on that immense trade which has never 
eeri deeded by any other people. 

History or Inland Navigation. 


It is taken either in an indifferenl 
sense, particularly in regard to i 
“ns, as a person exceeds his instr 
tons, or exceeds the due measure. 

Mun’a boundless avarice exceeds. 

1 00 lll “ neighbour* round altout him feeds 

in.. 


To excel and surpass signify to ex- 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
good. To excel may be used with re- 
ference to all persons generally, as a 
person strives to excel ; to surpass is 
used in regard to particular objects, as 
to surpass another in any trial of skill. 

To him the king; How much thy years excel 
In arts of counsel, and in speaking well. Pope. 

The first in native dignity surpass'd, 

Artless and unadorn’d she pleas'd the more! 

I.OUTH. 

When excel is used in respect of par- 
ticular objects, it is more general in its 
sense than surpass .* the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the English 
in painting ; one person may surpass 
another in bravery, or a thing may sur- 
pass one's expectation. Men excel in 
learning, arts, or arms ; competitors sur- 
pass each other in feats of agility. 

Their trades and arts wherein they excel or come 
short of us. Newton. 

Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
never falls below- it. Johnson. 

The derivatives excessive and excel- 
lent have this obvious distinction be- 
tween them, that the former always sig 
nifies exceeding in that which ought 
not to be exceeded ; and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable 
to exceed :. he who is habitually exces- 
sive in any of his indulgences, must be 
insensible to the excellence of a tem- 
perate life. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Milton. 

The more closely the origin of religion and go- 
vernment ure (is) examined, the more clearly their 
excellences appear. Durke. 

TRANSCEND, from trans beyond, 
and scendo or scando to climb, signi- 
fies to climb beyond ; and OUTDO, that 
is to do out of the ordinary course, are 
particular modes of excelling or ex- 
ceeding . The genius of Homer tran- 
scends that of almost every poet; 
Heliogabalus outdid every other em* 
pe;or in extravagance. 

Auspicious prince, in arms a mighty name 
hut vet whose actions fur transcend your fame. 

Dryden. 

The last and crowning instance of our love to our 
euemfos is to pray for them. For by this a mau 
would fuiu to outdo himself. South. 


EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE is an absolute term ; 
SUPERIORITY is a relative term: 
many may have excellence in the same 
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degree, but they must have superiority 
in different degrees ; superiority is often 
superior excellence^ but in many cases 
they are applied to different objects. 
There is a moral excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive after 
it ; but there is an intellectual and phy- 
sical superiority which is above the 
reach of our'wislies, and is granted to 
a few only. 

Itase envy withers at another's joy. 

Aud hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

Thomson. 

To he able to benefit others is a condition of free- 
dom and superiority. Tiixotson. 

EXCESS, SUPERFLUITY, RE 0 UN- 
DANCY. 

EXCESS is that which exceeds any 
measure; SUPERFLUITY, from super 
and fiuo to flow over; and REDUN- 
DANCY, from redundo to stream back 
or over, signifies an excess of a good 
measure. We may have an excess of 
lieat or cold, wet or dry, when we 
have more than the ordinary quantity; 
but we have a superfluity of provisions 
when we have more than we want. 
Excess is applicable to any object ; but 
superfluity and redundancy are species 
of excess; the former applicable in a 
particular manner to that which is an 
object of our desire ; and redundancy to 
matters of expression or tceling. We 
may have an excess of prosperity or ad- 
versity ; a superfluity of good things ; 
and a redundancy of speech or words. 

Itis wisely ordered inour present state ; hat joy and 
fear, hope and grief, should act alternately as cheeks 
and balances upon each other, in order to prevent an 
excess in any of them. Br,AiR. 

When by force of policy, by wisdom, or by for- 
tune, property and superiority were introduced and 
established, then they whose possessions swelled 
above their wants naturally laid out their su/xr- 
fluities on pleasure. John so v. 

The defector redundance of a syllable might be 
easily covered in the recitation. Tybrwiiit. 

EXCESSIVE, IMMODERATE, INTEM- 
PERATE. 

*Thb EXCESSIVE is beyond mea- 
sure; the IMMODERATE, from mo- 
dus a mode or measure, is without mea- 
sure; the INTEMPERATE, from 
tempus a time or term, is that which is 
not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in ge- 
neral ; immoderate anti intemperate de- 
signate excess in moral agents. The 
excessive lies simply in the thing which 


exceels any given point: the irnmo. 
derate lies in the passions which ran» e 
to a boundless extent : the intemperau 
lies in the will which is under no con. 
trol. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered: an immo- 
derate ambition or lust of power: an 
•intemperate indulgence, an intemperate 
warmth. Excessive admits of degrees ■ 
what is excessive may exceed in a greater 
or less degree : immoderate and intern, 
per ate mark a positively great degree of 
excess ; the former still higher than the 
hitter: immoderate is in fact the highest 
conceivable degree of excess . The ex- 
cessive use of anything will always be 
attended with some evil consequence; 
the immoderate use of wine will rapidly 
tend to the ruin of him who is guilty Jf 
the excess : the intemperate use of wm e 
will proceed by a more gradual but not 
less sure process to bis £uin. 

Who kuows not the languor that attends own 
creexsive indulgence in pleasure ? IIi.aih. 

One of the first objects of wish to every one istc 
maintain a proper place and rank in society: flifc 
am on*; the vain and ambitious is always the fauMiritr 
aim. With them it arises to itumodemfe expertii- 
turns founded on their supposed talents and iniu^ineil 
merits. Bum. 

Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no compli- 
ance with the intemperate mirth of others, e\«*r he 
tray you into prolutie sallies. Hi.vik 

TO EXCHANGE, BARTER, TRUCK 
COMMUTE. 

To EXCHANGE (v. To change) is 
the general term signifying to take one 
for another, or put one thing in the place 
of another; the rest are but modes of 
exchanging. To BARTER (r. To 
change) is to exchange one article of 
trade for another. To TRUCK, from 
the Greek rpo \ato to wheel, signifying 
to bandy about, is a familiar term to ex- 
press a familiar action for exchanging 
one article of private property for all- 
ot her. COMMUTE, from the Latin 
syllable com or contra and mule to 
change, signifies an exchanging onc 
mode of punishment for another, or one 
mode of payment for another: wo may 
exchange one book for another; tr.i ( l ( * rft 
barter trinkets for gold dust : coachmen 
or stablemen truck a whip for a han f * 
kerchief; government commutes 
punishment of death for that of bains i- 
ment. 

Pleasure cun be exchanged only ft* *: oJlTH . 

Some men ere willing to barter <heir 
lucre. 
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Chow all her secrets of house-keeping. 

gur candles how she trucks her dripping. Swnrr. 

Tins is the meASure of commutative justice, or of- 
tint justice which surnames exchange of things pro- 
file for things prolltable. J euemy Taylor-. 


TO EXCITE, INCITE, PROVOKE. 

To EXCITE (v. To awaken) is said 
more particularly of the inward feelings ; 
INCITE (v. To encourage) is said of the 
external actions; PROVOKE ( v . To 
aggravate) is said of both. A person's 
passions are excited ; he is incited by 
any particular passion to a course of 
conduct; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked* or he is provoked by some feel- 
ing to a particular step. Wit and con- 
versation excite mirth ; .men are in- 
cited by a last for gain to fraudulent 
practices ; they are provoked by the op- 
position of others to intemperate lan- 
guage and in^mpcrnte measures. To 
excite is very frequently used in a phy- 
sical acceptation; incite always, and 
provoke mostly, in a moral application. 
We speak of exciting hunger, thirst, or 
perspiration ; of inciting to noble ac- 
tions; of provoking impertinence, pro- 
voking scorn or resentment. When 
excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects, the former designates a 
much stronger action than the latter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro- 
vokes laughter ; it may excite displea- 
sure, but it provokes anger; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to 
maduess. 

Can then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin’d) 
Excite compassion in Achilles’ mind? Pope. 

her the god: Great Hector’s soul incite 
ro «lure tko boldest Greek to single light, 

J ill Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers show 
A warrior worthy to bo Hector's loe. Pops. 

Among the other torments which this passion pro- 
uucos we nuiy usually observe, that none are greater 
mourners thau jealous men. when the person who 
provoked tlieir jealousy is takou trom them. 

Addison. 

EXCURSION, ramble, tour, trip. 


be made on foot * JAUNT is from the 
French jante the felly of a wheel, and 
junter to put the felly in motion. To 
go abroad in a carriage is an idle ex- 
cursion, or one taken for mere pleasure : 
travellers who are not contented with 
what is not to bo seen from a high road 
make frequent excursions into the in 
terior of the country. Those who are 
fond of rural scenery, and pleased to 
follow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rambles. Those who 
set out upon a sober scheme of enjoy- 
ment from travelling, are satisfied with 
making the tour of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take trips. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time make jaunts. 

I am now so nis-in-urbish, I believe I shall stay 
her**, except little excursions and vagaries, for a yenr 
to come. Ghat. 

I am guing on a short ramble to my Lord Oxford's. 

Pope. 

My last summer’s tour was through Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, and Sluop- 
shiru. Gray. 

1 hold the resolution I told you in my last of seeiug 
\ou if you cannot take a trip hither before 1 go. 

Pope 

If you are for a merry jaunt I’ll try for once who 
cau foot it furthest Ukyden 


TO EXCUSE, PARDON. 

We EXCUSE (v. To apologize) a 
person or thing by exempting him from 
blame. We PARDON (from the pre- 
positive par or per and dono to give) by 
giving up to punishment the offence one 
has committed. 

We excuse a small fault, we pardon 
a great fault : wc excuse that which 
personally aftects ourselves ; we pardon 
that which offends against morals : we 
may excuse as equals ; we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise good 
nature in excusing : we exercise gene- 
rosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional 


JAUNT. 

EXCURSION signifies going out of 
s course, from the Latin ex and 

S S iiTD CUUrse or P rescr ibed path : a 
pn ,7^ BLE 13 a going without any 
whM? f r - re 8 u,ar path, from roam , of 
frnm Vu “ a frequentative : a TOUR, 
S„ tho ' vor <l turn or return, ia a cir- 
: a TR1P from the Latin 
8° on |ho toes like a dancer. 
tour L!! r '7 a padoatfian excursion or 
» 01 any short journey that might 


omission of formalities ; it is the pre- 
rogative of the king t o pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon : 
the violation of good manners is inex- 
cusable in those who are cultivated; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child. 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

Roscommon 

Those who know how many volumes have been 
written ou the pi era* of Homer uud Virgil, will easily 
pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton. 


9 u 
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TO EXECUTE, FULFIL, PERFORM. 

EXECUTE ( v . To accomplish ), in 
Latin executus participle of exequor, 
compounded of ex and sequor , is to 
follow up to the end. To FULFIL is 
to fill lip to the full of what is wanted. 
To PERFORM is to form thoroughly 
or make complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil* and 
to fulfil than to perform . To exe- 
cute is to bring about an end; it in-* 
Yolves active measures, and is pecu- 
liarly applicable to that which is extra- 
ordinary, or that which requires par- 
ticular spirit and talents; schemes of 
ambition are executed: to fulfil is to 
satisfy a moral obligation ; it is appli- 
cable to those duties in which rectitude 
and equity are involved ; we fulfil the 
duties of citizens : to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; 
it is more particularly applicable to the 
ordinary and regular business of life; 
we perform a work or a task. One exe- 
cutes according to one's own intentions 
or those of others ; the soldier executes 
the orders of his general ; the merchant 
executes the commissions of his corre- 
spondent : one fulfils according to the 
wishes and expectations of one’s self or 
others ; it is the part of an honest man 
to enter into no engagements which he 
can not fulfil; it is the part of a dutiful 
son, by diligence and assiduity, to en- 
deavour to fulfil the expectations of an 
anxious parent: one performs according 
to circumstances, what suits one’s own 
convenience and purposes ; every good 
man is anxious to perform his part in 
life with credit and advantage to him- 
self and others. 

Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day ? Milton. 

To wliom the white-arra’d goddess thus replies; 
Enough thou know'st the tyrant of the skies, 
Severely bent his purpose to fulfil* 

Unmov’d his mind, and unrestrain’d his will. 

PbM. 

When those who round the wasted fires remain. 
Perform the last sail office to the slain. Dkydxv. 

TO EXERCISE, PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE, in Latin exerceo , from 
ex and arceo, signifies to drive or im- 
pel forth. PRACTISE, from the 
Greek irpacam to do, signifies to perform 
a part. 

These terms are equally applied to 
the actions and habits of men ; but we 
exercise in that where the powers are 


called forth ; we practise in that where 
frequency and habitude of action is re. 
quisite : we exercise an art ; we practise 
a profession . we may both exercise 01 
practise a virtue ; but the former is that 
which the particular occurrence calls 
forth, and which seems to demand a 
peculiar effort of the mind ; the latter k 
that which is done daily and ordinarily : 
thus we in a peculiar manner are said 
to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a propei 
object, ami a At conjuncture of circumstances lor the 
due exercise of it. Addisun. 

All men are not equully qualified for getting mo- 
ney : but it is in tiie power of every one alike to 
practise this virtue (of thrift). liucam 

A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns : the former ap- 
plying solely to the powers of the body 
or’mind ; the latter solely to the mecha- 
nical operations : the health of the body 
and the vigor of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise ; in 
every art practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection : the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of children ; 
constant practice in writing is almost 
the only means by which the art' of pen- 
manship is acquired. 

Reading is to the mind what exercise is to tin: 
body. Addison. 

Long practice lias n sure improvement found, 

Witli kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 

Lrtdkn 


TO EXERT, EXERCISE. 

The employment of some power or 
qualification that belongs to one's self is 
the common idea conveyed by these 
teritis; but EXERT (v. Endeavour) 
may be used for what is internal or ex- 
ternal of one’s self; EXERCISE ( v . 
Exercise ) only for that which forms an 
express part of one’s self: hence we 
speak of exerting one’s strength, or ex- 
erting one’s voice, or exerting ones 
influence: of exercising one's limbs, 
exercising one’s understanding, or ex- 
ercising one's tongue. Exert is often 
used only for an individual act of calling 
forth into action ; exercise always con- 
veys the idea of repeated of continued 
exertion ; thus a person who calls t 
another exerts his voice ; he who speak 
aloud for any length of time exercise 
his lungs. 
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How hat Milton represented the whole Godhead, 
•girting itself towards man in its full benevolence, 
under the threefold MStinction of a Creator, a Re- 
deemer, and Comforter. Addison. 

God made no faculty, but he also provided it with 
a proper object upon which it might exercise itself 

South. 

TO EXHORT, PERSUADE. 

ifXHORT, in Latin exporter, com- 
pounded of ex and tori or, from the Greek 
Iprat perfect passive of opu> to excite or 
impel. PERSUADE, t;. Conviction . 

Exhortation has more of impelling in 
it ; persuasion more of drawing : a supe- 
rior exhorts ; liis words carry authority 
with them, and rouse to action : a friend 
and an equal persuades ; he wins and 
draws by the agreeableness or kindness 
of his expressions. Exhortations are 
employed only in matters of duty or 
necessity ; persuasions are employed in 
matters of pleasure or convenience. 

Their pinions still 

In loose librations stretch'd, to trust the void 
Trembling refuse, till down before them fly 
The purent guides, and chide, exhort, command. 

Thomson. 

Gay's Mends persuaded him to sell his share in 
ihe South Sea stock, but he dreamed of dignity and 
splendor. Johnson. 


EXIGENCY, EMERGENCY. 

Necessity is the idea which is com- 
mon to the signification of these terms : 
EXIGENCY, from the Latin exigo to 
demand, expresses what the case de- 
mands; and EMERGENCY, from 
merge , to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is more common, hut 
less pressing; the emergency is impe- 
rious when it comes, but comes less fre- 
quently : a prudent traveller will never 
carry more money with him than what 
will supply the exigencies of his jour- 
ney ; and in case of an emergency will 
rather borrow of his friends than risk 
his property. 

Savage wua again confined to Bristol, where he. 
was every day hunted by bailiff*, lu this exigence 

once more found a friend who sheltered him in 
1,18 *"»■* Johnson. 

When it was formerly the fashion to husband a 
aud to trump it up in some extraordinaryS^Wyflwy, 
it generally did execution ; but at present every mail 
won his guard. Addison. 


TO EXIST, LIVE. 

EXIST, v. To be. LIVE, through 
jhe medium of the Saxon Hbban, and 
toe other northern dialects, comes in 


all probability from the Hebrew leb 
the heart, which is the seat of animal 
life. 

Existence is the property of all things 
in the universe ; l(fe, which is the in- 
herent power of motion, is the particular 
property communicated by the Divine 
Being to some parts only of his creation : 
exist, therefore, is the general, and live 
the specific, term : whatever lives, exists 
according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exist without living : when we 
wish to speak of things in their most 
abstract relation, we say they exist; 
when we wish to characterize the form 
of existence , we say they live. 

Existence , in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that which 
is immediately communicable by him- 
self ; life is that mode of existence which 
he has made to be communicable by 
other objects besides himself : existence 
is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes 
and appendages ; but life is regarded in 
connexion with the means by which it 
is supported, as animhl life, or vege- 
table life. In like manner, when speak- 
ing of spiritual objects, exist retains its 
abstract sense, and live is employed to 
denote an active principle: animosities 
should never exist in the mind ; and 
everything which is calculated to keep 
them alive should be kept at a distance. 

Cun any now remember or relate 

How he existed in an embryo state? JkntXs. 

Death to such a man is rather to be looked .upon 
as the period of his mortality, than the end or his 
life. Mec.motk'8 Litters or Pi.int. 

EXIT, DEPARTURE. 

Both these words are metaphorically 
employed for death, or a passage out of 
this life ; the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter 
from the act of setting off on a journey. 
Exit seems to convey the idea of vo- 
lition; for we speak of making our 
exit : departure designates simply the 
event ; the hour of a man's departure 
is not made known to him. When we 
speak of an exit, we think only of the 
place left ; when we speak of a depar- 
ture i we think of the place gone to : the 
unbeliever may talk of his exit ; the 
Christian most commonly speaks of his 
departure. 

There are no ideas strike more forcibly upon ottr 
imaginations thau those which are raised from re- 
flections upon the exits of great and excellent men 

Stxeus. 


2 B 2 
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Our Saviour prosrribt‘8 faith in himself as a spe- 
cial remedy against that trouble which possessed the 
min.ls- of his disciples upon the apprehension of his 
departure from them. Tili.otson. 

TO EXONERATE, EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE, from onus a bur- 
then, signifies to take off the burthen of 
a charge or of guilt ; to EXCULPATE, 
from culpa a fault or blame, is to throw 
off the blame : the first is the act of 
another; the second is one's own act: 
we exonerate him upon whom a charge 
has lain, or who has the load of guilt ; 
we exculpate ourselves when there is 
any danger of being blamed : circum- 
stances may sometimes tend to exone- 
rate; the explanation of some person is 
requisite to exculpate : in a case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an, individual at 
the moment when the act was com- 
mitted will altogether exonerate him 
from suspicion ; it is fruitless for any 
one to attempt to exculpate himself 
from the charge of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty 
of others. 

I entreat your lordships to consider whether there 
ever was a witness brought before a court of justice 
who had stronger motives to give testimony hostile 
to a defendant for the purpose of exonerating himself. 

State Triais. 

Lord Clarendon must allude to her exculpation of 
the charge, w hatsoever it was. when he mentions her 
as a lady of extraordinary beauty, and as extraor- 
dinary fame. I’enna nt. 


EXPEDIENT, RESOURCE. 

The EXPEDIENT is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is a natural 
means: a cunning man is fruitful in 
expedients; a fortunate man abounds 
in resources : Robinson Crusoe adopted 
every expedient in order to prolong his 
existence, at a time when his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. 

When there happens to lie any thing rid culous in 
a visage, the best expedient is for the owner to be 
pleasant upon himself. S r ► elk. 

Since the accomplishment of the revolution, Krai.ee 
lias destroyed every resource of the state which de- 
pends upon opinions. Huxkk. 


EXPEDIENT, FIT. 

EXPEDIENT, from the Latin ex- 
pedio to get in readiness for a given 
occasion, supposes a certain degree of 
necessity from circumstances ; FIT (v. 
Fit ) for the purpose, signifies simply an 
agreement with, or suitability to, the 
circumstances : what is exjjedient must 
be fit , because it is called for ; what is 
At need not he expedient , for it may not 


he required. The expediency of a tliino 
depends altogether upon the outward 
circumstances ; the fitness is determined 
by a moral rule : it is imprudent net to 
do that which is expedient; it is dis- 
graceful to do that which is unfit : it. i 8 
expedient for him who wishes to pre- 
pare for death, occasionally to take up 
account of his life ; it is not fit for him 
who is about to die to dwell with anxiety 
on the things of this life. 

To far the greater number It Is highly expedient 
tint they should by some settled scheme of duties he 
rescued fn.m the t\ rauuy of caprice. Johnson. 

Salt earth and bitter are not Jit to sow. 

Nor will be tam’d and mended by the plough. 

Ukvdkn. 

EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, TRIAL, 
PROOF, TEST. 

EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, 
from the Latin expert or, compounded 
of e or ex and perio or purio , signifies 
to bring forth, that is, the thing brought 
to light, or the act of bringing to light. 
TRIAL signifies the act of trying, from 
try , in Latin tento , Hebrew iur, to ex- 
plore, examine, search. PROOF sig- 
nifies either the act of proving , from 
the Latin probo to make good, or the 
thing made good, proved to be good. 
TEST, from testis a witness, is that 
which serves as evidence, or from the 
Italian testa a te>t or cuppel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions implied in these 
terms, we endeavour to arrive at a cer- 
tainty respecting some unknown parti- 
cular : experience is that which has 
been tried ; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried ; experience is certain, as it. 
is a deduction from the past for the ser- 
vice of the present ; the experiment is 
uncertain, and serves a future purpose* 
experience is an unerring guide, which 
no man can flesert without falling into 
error ; experiments may fail, or be su- 
perseded by others more perfect. 

A muu muy, by experience, be persuaded lliat his 
will ifi free: that lie can do this, ur not do it. 

Tn mwson 

Any one may easily make this experiment nii»l 
oven plainly wo that there is no bud in thn«:ini» 
which ants lay up. Annis‘0** 

Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth ; experiments aid us in ascertain- 
ing speculative truth • we profit by ex- 
perience to rectify practice ; we uiaUo 
experiments in theoretical inquiries : 
he, therefore, who makes experiment* 
in matters of experience rejects a stead) 
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and definitive mode of coming at the truth 
for one that is variable and uncertain, 
and that too in matters of the first mo- 
ment. 

’■j'is gri silly wise to talk with our past hours, 

Amt ask them, what report they bore In lieav’n. 

Ami how they might have Ironic' more welcome news: 
Their answers lonu what men experience call. 

Youno. 

II is good also not to try experiments in stales, ex- 
cept ilu* necessity be urgent, or the utility lie evident. 

It A CON. 


Tlic experiment , trials and proof, \ 
have equally the character of uncer- 
tainty ; but the experiment is employed 
only in matters of an intellectual na- 
ture ; the trial is employed in matters 
of a personal nature, on physical as well 
as mental objects ; the prwfis employed 
in moral subjects : we make an experi- 
ment in order to know whether a thing 
be true or false ; we make a trial in 
order to know whether it be capable or 
incapable, convenient or inconvenient, 
useful or the contrary ; we put a thing 
to the proof in order to determine whe- 
ther it be good or bad, real or unreal: 
experiments tend to confirm opinions ; 
the philosopher doubts every position 
which cannot be demonstrated by re- 
peated experiments: trials arc of abso- 
lute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice : we judge of 
our strength or skill by trials; we judge 
of the effect of colours by trials, and 
the like : the proof is the trial that 
proves ; it determines the judgment in 
the knowledge of men and things ; the 
proof of men’s characters and merits is 
best made by observing their conduct. 
The test is the most decisive kind of 
proof whence the phrase “ to stand the 
test ” 


When we lire searching out tlic nature ur properties 
of any being, by various methods of trial, tlm suit of 
observation is called experiment. Watts. 

l|ut he himself betook another way, 

To make more trial of his h.iidimnit. 

Ami seek adventures, us he with prince Arthnrwent 

SPKKsEU. 

U goodly usage of those ancient tytnes ! 

In which the sword was servant unto right: 

" ben not lor malice and rout' tit ions crimes. 

Hut all for praise and proof ot manly might. 

M'KNSKH. 


All thy vexatious 
Uere but iny trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Shakspkakk 


The proof and test may he taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
saiuc distinction : to give proofs of sin- 
cerity ; ridicule is not the lest of truth. 


Siuh 
upon us, 


» tyranny in love, which the fair 
> 18 u little to. > severe, that we must i 


strate our affection for them by no certain proof, but 
b> hatred for oce another. Tati.e» 

Unerring nature, still diiiuely bright. 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 
At once the source and end, and test ol every art. 

PuPK. 

TO EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, INTER- 
PRET. 

EXPLAIN signifies to make plain , 
v. Apparent. EXPOUND, from the 
Latin expono , compounded of ex and 
pono, signifies to set forth in detail. 
INTERPRET, in Latin interpreto and 
interpretes , compounded of inter and 
paries , that is, linguas tongues, signify- < 
ing to get the sense of one language by 
means of another. 

To explain is the generic, the rest 
are specific : to expound and interpret, 
are each inodes of explaining. Single 
words or sentences are exjtlained , a 
whole work, or considerable parts of it, 
are expounded ; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign is interpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist to explain 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
definition ; it is the business of the di- 
vine to expound Scripture ; it is the 
business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or of 
hieroglyphics. An exfdanation serves 
to assist the understanding, to supply a 
deficiency, and remove obscurity ; an 
exposition is an ample explanation , in 
which minute particulars are detailed, 
anti the connexion of events in the 
narrative is kept up ; it serves to assist 
the memory and awaken the attention: 
both the explanation and exposition 
are employed in clearing up the sense 
of things as they are, but the interpret- 
ation is more arbitrary ; it often consists 
of affixing or giving a sense to things 
which they have not previously had 
lienee it is that the same passages in 
authors admit of different interpreta- 
tions , according to the character or view s 
of the commentator. 

I intend that you shall soon receive Hiakspeure, 
that you may er plain his works *o the ladies of ltuly, 
and Cell them the story of the editor among other 
strange narrations with which > our long residence ia 
this unknown region has 8U}>pU< d you. Johnson. 

One meets now and then w i.h persons who are ex 
treuudy learned and knotty in expounding cleat 
cases. SThKi.E. 

It dees not appear that among the Romans any 
man grew eminent by interpnting another; and 
jn>rha|iK it was mine frequent to translate lor e.\cici»e 
or amusement tliau Tor fame. Johnson 

To explain and interpret are not 
confined to what is writtcu or said, they 
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are employed likewise with regard to 
the actions of men ; exposition is, how- 
ever, used only with regard to writings. 
The major part of the misunderstandings 
and animosities which arise among men, 
might easily be obviated by a timely 
explanation ; it is the characteristic of 
good-nature to interpret the looks and 
actions of men as favorably as possible. 
The explanation may sometimes llow 
out of circumstances ; the interpretation 
is always the act of a voluntary and 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot 
or secret scheme will serve to explain 
the mysterious and strange conduct of 
such as were previously acquainted 
with it. According to an old proverb, 
" Silence gives consent ;** for thus at 
least they are pleased to interpret it, 
who are interested in the decision. 

It i* a serious tiling to have connexion with a peo- 
ple, who live only umler positive, arbitrary, and 
changeable institutions; and these not perfected, nor 
supplied, nor explained , by any common acknow- 
ledged rule of mural science. Burke. 

].ook how we can, or sa 1 or merrily. 

Interpretation will misquote our looks. Shakbpf.ark. 

TO EXPLAIN, ILLUSTRATE, ELU- 
CIDATE. 

EXPLAIN, v. To explain , expound . 
ILLUSTRATE, in Latin illustratus 
participle of ill astro , compounded of 
the intensive syllable in and lustro , 
signifies to make a thing bright, or easy 
to be surveyed and examined. ELU- 
CIDATE, in Latin elucidatus participle 
of elucido , from lux light, signifies to 
bring forth into the light. 

To explain is simply to render intel- 
ligible ; to illustrate and elucidate are 
to give additional clearness: every thing 
requires to be explained to one who is 
ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects 
illustrated , and obscure subjects eluci- 
dated. We always explain when we 
illustrate or elucidate , and we always 
elucidate when we illustrate , but not 
vice versa. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to 
particulars; we illustrate by means of 
examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures; we eluciilate by commentaries, 
or the statement of facts. Words are 
the common subject of explanation ; 
moral truths require illust ation ; po- 
etical allusions and dark passages in 
writers require elucidation . 

I know I meant I'l'-twhut you e.r plain ; hut I «li«| 
mil n plain my own inc.juin:> so w rll as you. I'opi-.. 


It Is indeed the same system ns mine, but il'ut- 
tratvd with a i ay of your own. Pops. 

If our religious teuets should ever want a further 
elucidation, wo shall not call on atheism to explain 
them. Burke. 

EXPLANATORY, EXPLICIT, EX- 
PRESS. 

EXPLANATORY signifies contain- 
ing or belonging to explanation {v. 7V> 
explain ). EXPLICIT, in Latin expli- 
cit us from explico to unfold, signifies 
unfolded or laid open. EXPRESS, in 
Latin expressus , signifies the same as 
expressed or delivered in specific terms. 

Tiie explanatory is that which is su- 
peiadded to clear up diiiiculties or ob- 
scurities. A letter is explanatory which 
contains an explanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of any thing new. 
The e.rplicit is that which of itself 
obviates every difficulty ; an explicit 
letter, therefore, will leave nothing that 
requires explanation : the explicit ad- 
mits of a free u&e of words ; the express 
requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be explicit when he 
enters into an engagement; he ought 
to be express when he gives commands. 

An explanatory law stops the currant of a prece- 
dent statute, uor dues either of them admit extension 
alter wards. Baron. 

Since the revolution the hounds of prorogate c ;uid 
liberty have been hotter defined, the principles of 
government more thoroughly examined and under- 
stood, and the rights of the subject more explicitly 
guarded by legal provisions, than ill any other period 
of the English history. Bi.ackstunk. 

I have d st roved the letter I received from you by 
the liauds of Lucius Aruutius, though it was imicti 
too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment: how- 
ever. it was your express desire I should destroy it, 
and l have complied accordingly. 

Meumoth's Letters of Cicero. 

TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE, from postulo to 
demand, signifies to demand reasons for 
a thing. REMONSTRATE, from 
mnnstro to sho v, signifies to show rea- 
sons against a thing. 

We expostulate in atone of authority ; 
wo remonstrate in a tone of complaint, 
lie who expostulates passes a censure, 
and claims to be heard ; he who remon- 
strates presents his ease and requests t> 
be heard. Expostulation may often bo 
the precursor of violence ; remonstrance 
mostly rests on the force of reason and 
representation: he who admits of ex> 
postulation from an inferior undermines 
his own authority; he who is deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends is far 
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gone in folly the expostulation is 
mostly on matters of personal interest; 
the remonstrance may as often be made 
on matters of propriety. The Scythian 
ambassadors expostulated with Alex- 
ander against his invasion of their 
country ; King Richard expostulated 
with Wat Tyler on the subject of his 
insurrection ; Artabancs remonstrated 
with Xerxes on the lolly of liis projected 
invasion. 

With the hypocrite it is not my businesr ot pre- 
sent to c epost'utate. Johnson. 

1 have been but a little time conversant with the 
world, yet I have had already frequent opportunities 
of observing tlio little ellicacy of remonstrance and 
complaint. Johnson. 


TO EXPRESS, DECLARE, SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY, UTTER. 

All these terms are taken in the 
stMise of communicating to others. To 
EXPRESS, from the Latin exprimo , 
or ex out and premo to press, signifying 
to bring out by a particular effort, is the 
general term. To DECLARE ( v . To 
(Mare), and the other terms, are dif- 
ferent modes of expressing, varying in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action. To express is the simple act of 
communication, resulting from our cir- 
cumstances as social agents ; to declare 
is to express clearly and openly. A 
person may express his opinions to an 
individual, but to declare is to make 
clear or known to several. We may 
express directly or indirectly ; we de- 
clare directly and sometimes loudly. 

As the Supreme lleing has expressed, aud as it 
were prhred his ideas in the creation, men express 
the. r ideas in books. Addison. 

On him confer thn Poet’s sacred name, 

" hose lolly vuice declares the heavenly flame. 

Annisox. 

Words, looks, gestures, or movements, 
serve to express ; actions and things 
may sometimes declare : sometimes we 
cannot express our contempt in so 
strong a manner as by preserving a 
perfect silence when we are required to 
speak ; an act of hostility, on the part 
( >t a nation, is as much a declaration of 
war as if it were expressed in positive 
lerms. * 

1 him Romau youth deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 

»ii rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy. 

DltVOKN. 

Th’ unerring sun by certain signs declares , 

»V hat the late ev*n or early morn prepares. 

Drydkn 

To express is to convey to another by 
fl uy means that which pusses in one’s 


mind. To SIGNIFY, from signum a 
sign and facto to make, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To express is said 
generally of one's opinions and feelings ; 
to signify is to make one's particular 
wishes known to an individual : we e.z> 
press mostly in positive terms ; we may 
signify in any manner either by looks 
or words. 

Translating will give you a great stock of words, 
and insensibly impregnate your mind with very 
beautiful ideas and a happy manner of expressing 
them. Sib Hardly Wilmot. 

The signification of our sentiments made by tones 
and gestures has this advantage above that made by- 
words, that it is the language of nature. lir.Ain. 

Words may both express and signify : 
they express the commonly received 
meaning affixed to them ; but they sig- 
nify more or less according to circum- 
stances or the intention of the speaker ; 
the word no expresses simple negation, 
but it may he made to signify very dif- 
ferently by any one using it. 

The warrior thus in song his deeds express'd. 

Nor vainly boasted what he hut confess'd; 

While warlike actions w- re proclaim'd abroad, 

That all their pr.iiscs should icier to Uud. Paknkll. 

Life’s but a shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Full of sound aint fury signifying nothing. 

SlIAKSl'KAKE. 

As epithets, expressive and signifi- 
cant admit of a similar distinction: an 
expressive look is that which is fitted to 
express what is intended ; a significant 
look is that which is calculated to sig- 
nify the particular feeling of the indi- 
vidual. 

Ami four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow’r. 
To’ t i pressive emblem of their sutler uow’r. Pope. 

Common life is full of this kind of significant ex- 
pressions by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and 
pouting, and dumb persons are sagacious in the use 
of them. lloi.DKR. 

To signify and TESTIFY, from testis 
a witness and Jio to become, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication otherwise 
than by words ; hut express is used in 
a stronger sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed ; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel- 
ings of the mind are signified or testi- 
fied. A person expresses his joy by tho 
sparkling of his eye, and the vivacity oi 
his countenance ; he signifies his wishes 
by # a nod; he testifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express all their 
feelings ; those who expect a ready obe- 
dience from their inferiors must nut 
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adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will; nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to testify its 
regard for merit, wherever it may dis- 
cover itself. 

If there bo no cause expressed the gaoler is not 
bound to detain the prisoner Fur the law judges iu 
tills respect, gaitll air Edward (kike, like Festus tlus 
K oman governor; that it is unreasonable to send a 
prisoner, and not to signify withal the crimes alleged 
against him. Blackstonk. 

What consolation can be hail. Drytfen hns afford- 
ed, by living to repent, and to testify Ilia repentance, 
(for his immoral writings). Johnson. 

UTTER, from the preposition out , 
signifying to bring out, differs from 
exftress in this, that the latter mspects 
the thing which is communicated, and 
the former the means of communication. 
We express from the heart ; we utter 
with the lips: to express an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian 
duty ; to utter an unseemly word is a 
violation of good manners : those who 
say what they do not mean, utter but 
not express ; those who show by their 
looks what is passing in their hearts, 
express but do not utter. 

Kneeling at the communion is designed to express 
humility uud reverence. Fai.knek. 

Tbe multitude of angch, with a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blessed voices, uttering joy. Milton. 

EXTEND, STRETCH, REACH. 

These words are nearly allied to each 
other in the sense of drawing out so as 
to enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length. EXTEND, from ex 
and tend, signifying to tend outward or 
away from ail object, is the mo*t general 
of these terms. STRETCH, as con- 
nected with strike and stroke, as also 
with strain , is a mode of extending, 
namely, with an effort, and as far as we 
can. REACH, which is a variation of 
stretch, conveys the idea of attaining a 
point or an object by extending. Tilings 
may extend in any manner, either by 
simply passing over or occupying a cer- 
tain space ; as a piece of water extends 
into a country. 

One of tbe earthquakes at Cutanea most particu- 
larly described in history is that which happened in 
the year 1693. It extended to a circumference of tw o 
thousand six hundred leagues. Goldsmith. 

They may also he extended by adding 
to their dimensions ; as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. 

Its length was extended towards Uic enemy, mid 
exceeded its depth. Fottmi. 

Things are stretched or extended 


lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension ; as to stretch one's neck ; to 
lie stretched on the ground. 

But not till half the prostrate forest lay 
Stretch'd in long ruin and expos'd to (lay. Popk. 

Wherefore these words may be ap- 
plied to the same objects with this dis- 
tinction ; to extend thfe arm or hand is 
simply to put it out; to stretch the arm 
is to extend it its full length. 

In assemblies and places of public resort, it seldom 
fails to happen that though at the entrance of some 
particular person every face brightens with gladness 
unil every hand is a tended in salutation, yet if yn U 
pursue him beyond the first exeiiuuge of civilities, 
you will find him of very small importance. 

Hamblen. 

But brave Clcunlhus, o’er the rolling floods. 

Stretch'd wide his hands, and invok'd the gods. 

Pitt. 

A country is said to extend in its 
ordinary application, but it is only said 
figuratively to stretch , when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

Its course hns been stopped in many places bv the 
eruptions of the volcano, so Hint, strictly speaking, 
the skirts of Atria extend much beyond it (the riwr 
Acis), though it has gencially been considered us the 
boundary. Bhydonx. 

Plains itnmrn-e 

Lie stretch'd below, interminable meads. Thomson. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis- 
tance ; it may be shorter or longer, and 
requires therefore to be expressly de- 
fined : to reach is defined by the point 
arrived at, which may be cither ex- 
pressed or implied ; as the road extends 
many miles ; it will not reach so far, 
i. e., as the house or other object implied. 

'Hum little spot of cst ft It yon stand upon. 

Is mure to me; than the extended plains 

Of my grout father's kingdom. Southern 

Some got into long allies which did not renrh far 
up the hill before they ended, uiul did notgofmlli' r. 

Addhun. 

Persons extend things, as one ex- 
tends a field, boundary, &c. ; persons or 
tilings reach things ; a person reache* 
a place ; a sound reaeftes the car. 

The lucky sound no sooner reach'd their ears, 

But straight they quite dismiss’d their fears. 

I) It Y lit N. 

In the moral and extended applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in a similar 
manner :»inliuence, power, observations* 
&c., may be extended in an indefinite 
manner as before, but they arc said to 
he stretched when they are carried as 
far as they can, and sometimes farther 
than is convenient. 

For while the IkjuihIIcss theme extends our thought. 
Tea thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 

Gajt. 
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Life’s span forbids ns to extend our cares. 

And stretch our hopes lieyond our \enrs. Orbkom. 

One reaches a certain age, or one 
reaches a goal ; the understanding 
reaches an object of contemplation. 

I cast my fact) upward and bojjiin to consider what 
a rare prerogative the optic virtue hath, much more 
the intuitive virtue ot the thought; that the one in a 
moment can r>:ach heaven, anti the other go beyond 
it. Howku,. 

TO EXTENUATE, PALLIATE. 

EXTENUATE, from the Latin te- 
nuis thin, small, signifies literally to 
make small. PALLIATE, in Latin 
paltiatus , participle of pallio , from 
pallium a cloak, signifies to throw a 
cloak over a thing so that it may not be 
seen. 

These terms arc both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and express the act of 
lessening the guilt of any impropriety. 
To extenuate is simply to lessen guilt 
without reference to the means : to 
palliate is to lessen it by means of art. 
To extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances : to palliate is the direct 
effort of an individual. Ignorance in 
the offender may serve as an extenuation 
of his guilt, although not of his offence : 
it is but a poor palliation of a man’s 
guilt, to say that his crimes have not 
been attended with the mischief which 
they w ere calculated to produce. 

•Savagu endeavoured to ertenuute the 1'act (of hav- 
ing killed Sinclair), by uiging the suddenness of the 
whole ucliuu. JullNsox. 

Motis. St. ICvremoud has endeavoured to jmliuitc 
the MipursliUons ol the Human Catholic religion. 

Addison. 

EXTRA N KOUS, EXTRINSIC, 
FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS, compounded of 
exterraneous , or ex and terra , signifies 
o' 1 V* ^ le l an d. not belonging to it. 
EXTRINSIC, in Latin extrinsecus , 
compounded of extra and secus , signifies 
outward, external. FOREIGN, lroui 
the Latin for is out of doors, signifies 
not belonging to the family. 

i he extraneous is that which forms 
no necessary or natural part of any 
thing : the extrinsic is that which forms 
a part or has a connexion, but only in 
* a -u indirect form ; it is not an inherent 
or component part : the foreign is that 
which forms no part whatever, and lias 
no kind of connexion. A work is said 

0 contain extraneous matter, which 
stains much matter not necessarily 


belonging to, or illustrative of the sub- 
ject : a work is said to have extrinsic 
merit when it borrows its value from 
local circumstances, in distinction from 
the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in 
the contents. 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a 
general and abstract sense ; but foreign 
has a particular signification ; they 
always pass over to some object either 
expressed or understood : hence we say 
extraneous ideas, or extrinsic worth; 
but that a particular mode of acting is 
foreign to the general plan pursued. 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his- 
tory : the respect and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrinsic 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
are its intrinsic advantages: it is fo- 
reign to the purpose of one who i9 
making an abridgement of a work, to 
enter into details in any particular part. 

That which makes me believe is something ex- 
traneous to the thing that I believe. Locke. 

Affluence ami j»o« or are advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious. Johnson. 

For lovi-linees 

Needs not the aid of foreign ornaments; 

Hot is Yvh«u unadoru’d adorn'd the most. Thomson. 

EXTRAORDINARY, REMARKABLE, 

Are epithets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and in that sense the EX- 
TRAORDINARY is that which in its 
own nature is REMARKABLE : but 
things, however, may be extraordinary 
which are not remarkable , and the con- 
trary. The extraordinary is that which 
is out of the ordinary course, but it does 
not always excite remark, and is not 
therefore remarkable , as when we speak 
of an extraordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government: on the 
other hand, when the extraordinary 
conveys the idea of what deserves not ice, 
it expresses much more than remark- 
able, There are but tew extraordinary 
things, many thiffgs are remarkable . 
the remarkable is eminent ; the extra- 
ordinary is supereminent : the extraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment ; the 
remarkable only awakens our interest 
and attention. The extraordinary is 
unexpected ; the remarkable is some- 
times looked for: every instance of 
sagacity and fidelity in a dog is remark- 
able and some extraordinary instances 
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hare been related which would almost 
stagger our belief. 

The love of praise is a passion deep in the mind ol 
every extraordinary person. Huoiiks. 

The heroes of liteiary history have been no less 
remarkable for what they have Buffered than for 
what they have achieved. Johnson, 

EXTRAVAGANT, PRODIGAL, LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT, from extra and 
Vagans^ signifies in general wandering 
from the line ; and PRODIGAL, from 
the Latin prodigus , and prod i go to 
launch forth, signifies in general sending 
forth, or giving out in great quantities. 
LAVISH comes probably from the 
Latin lava to wash, signifying to wash 
away in waste. PROFUSE, from the 
Latin prnfusus participle of prof undo to 
pour forth, signifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but extra va- 
gunt is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses ; 
one may he extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one’s means ; one 
can b a prodigal only with large sums. 

Ail extravagant man who has nothing else to re- 
commend him hut a lalsu generosity, is often morn 
beloved than a person of a inure finished i har.u ter, 
« ho is defeetne in this pai titular. Addison. 

He (Sir Hubert Walpole) was an honourable man. 
and a sound Whig. He was uot, as the Jacobites 
and diMiontented Whigs of his own time have repre- 
sented him, and as ill inhumed people still represent 
him, a prod’ gal and corrupt minister. Burnt k. 

Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions : 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de- 
note an expenditure more or less waste- 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote a 
full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent ; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 

Tim wild extravagant, whose thoughtless hand 
With lavish, tasteless pride, commits oxpcnce. 
Indu'd, perceiving Ids waning ugt* demand 
San reparation for hi-> youth’s offence. DopsT.ky. 

One of a mean fortune manages his store with ex- 
trem- parsimony, but with h-ai of running into pro- 
fuscai'ss ne\er anives to the magnificence of living. 

Dhypkn. 

As extravagance has respect to the 
disorder of the mind, it may he employer] 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
*is to be extravagant in praises, re- 
quests, &c. As prodigal refers to 


excess in the measure of consumption 
it may be applied to other objects than 
worldly possessions ; as to be prodigal 
of one’s time, treasure, strength, and 
whatever is near and dear to us. Lavish 
may be applied to any objects which 
may be dealt out without regard to their 
value; as to be lavish of one’s compli- 
ments by scattering them indiscrimi- 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be given in superabund- 
ance, but mostly in a good or indifferent 
sense. 

No one is to admit into his petitions to liis Maker, 
things supuifluous and extravagant. Sou i h! 

Here patriots lire, who for their country's good, 

In lighting fields, were prodigal of blood. Dhydkn. 

See where the winding vale its lavish stores 
Irriguous spreads. Thomson. 

Cicero was most liberally profuse in commending 
the ancients and his contemporaries. 

Addison after Pi.uta jum 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY is used in the proper 
or the improper sense; EXTREME in 
the improper sense: we speak of the 
extremity of a line or an avenue, the 
extremity of distress, but the ext i ewe. 
of the fashion. In the moral sense, er- 
tremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances; extreme to the opinions 
and conduct of men : in matters of dis- 
pute between indixiduals it is a happy 
thing to guard against coming to ex- 
tremities ; it is the characteristic of 
volatile tempers to be always in tx- 
tremes , cither the extreme of joy or the 
extreme of sorrow. 

Savsigi* suffered the? utmost extremities of.pomly, 
and oIUmi fasted so long that lie was seized with 
lain mess. John-on. 

The two extremes to be guarded against are des- 
potism, where all are slaves, aud anarchy, where all 
would rule and none ul»ey. * Bi.aih 


EXUBERANT, LUXURIANT. 

EXUBERANT, from the Latin *.r- 
uberans or ex and ubero t signifies very 
fruitful or superabundant: LUXURI- 
ANT, in Latin luxurious from taxes, 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap- 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 
excess, and luxuriance the perfection: 
in a fertile soil, where plants are left un- 
restrainedly to themselves, there will be 
an exuberance ; plants are to be seen 
in their luxuriance only in seasons tnw 
are favourable to them. 
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Another Flora then: of bolder hues 
And richer sweets, beyond our garden's pride, 
plays o'er the fields, und showers with suddeu hand 
Exuberant spring. Thomson. 

On whose luxurious herbage, half conceal’d. 

Like a fall’ll ced «r, far dillusM his train, 

Cua’d iu green scales, the crocodile extends. 

Thom son. 

In the moral application, exuberance 
of intellect is often attended with a rest- 
less ambition that is incompatible both 
with the happiness and advancement of 
its possessor; luxuriance of imagina- 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a 
poet can boast of. 


F. 

KAHI.K, TALK, NOVKL, KOMANCK. 

FABLE, in Latin fabula , from for to 
speak or tell, and TALE, from to tell, 
both designate a species of narration; 
NOVEL, from the Italian novella , is an 
extended tale; ROMANCE, from the 
Italian romanzo , is a wonderful tale , or 
a tale of wonders, such as was most in 
vogue in former times. Different spe- 
cie* of composition are expressed by the 
above words: the fable is allegorical : its 
actions are natural, but it s agents are 
imaginary : the toft* is fictitious, but not 
imaginary ; both the agents and actions 
are drawn from the passing scenes of 
life. Cods and goddesses, animals and 
men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate 
objects in general, may be made the 
agents of a fable; but of a talc, properly 
speaking, only men or supernatural 
spirits can be the agents : of the former 
description are the celebrated fables of 
■dftsop; and of the latter the talcs of 
Marmoutel, the tales of the Genii, the 
Chinese talcs, & c. : fables are written 
for instruction: talcs principally for 
amusement : fables consist mostly of 
only one incident or action, from which 
il ,,n vd may he drawn : talcs always of 
many which excite an interest fur an 
individual. 


of every possible variety in characters 
the tale is told without much art or con- 
trivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or importance 
in the catastrophe ; the novel affords the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by 
the rapid succession of events, the in- 
volvements of interest, and the unravel- 
ling of its plot. If the novel awakens 
the attention, the romance rivets the 
whole mind and engages the affections ; 
it presents nothing but what is extraor- 
dinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation : of the former description, Cer- 
vantes, La Sage, and Fielding, have 
given us the best specimens; and of 
the latter we have the best modern spe- 
cimens from the pen of Mrs. Radelifte. 

A novel conducted upon one uniform plan, con- 
t.iining n series of events in familiar life, is in effect 
u protracted comedy not divided into acts. 

Cumberland. 

In the romances formerly written, every transac- 
tion and sentiment was so remote fiom all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in little danger of 
making any application to himself. Johnson. 

FACE, FRONT, 

Figuratively designate the parti- 
cular parts of bodies which bear some 
sort of resemblance to the human face 
or forehead. FACE is applied to that 
part of bodies which serves as an index 
or rule, and contains certain marks to 
direct the obsonor; FRONT is em- 
ployed for that part which is most pro- 
minent or foremost: hence we speak of 
the face of a wheel or clock, the face of 
a painting, or the face of nature; but 
the front of a house or building, and 
the front of a stage : hence, likewise, 
the propriety of the expressions, to put 
a good face on a thing, to show a bold 
front. 

A common soldier, a rliild, a girl, at the d >omf an 
inn, have changed the /tier of foil une, and almost of 
nature. Hckke. 

Where the deep treneli in length extended lay, 
Comparted troops stand wedg'd in firm array, 

A dreadful front. Popk. 

s/face, countenance visage. 


' In n I travelled, 1 took a particular delight in 
i' ll mg the songs mid fables that arc conn* f.om 
to 8o Mi m „i an . m ,,st in vogue among the cotn- 
"'••ii people, Addison. 

j^ |'' ls " n i Tlie.scus, and such worthies old, 

■^tit S0lua i he tales antiquity has told. Waller. 

The tale, when compart'd with tlio 
novel, is a simple kind of Action, it con- 
ud i , mt Persons in the drama ; 
i*lst the novel . on the contrary, admits 


FACE, in Latin facies, from facia to 
make, signifies the whole form or make. 
COUNTENANCE, in French route- 
nance , from the Latin conlineo, signi- 
fies the contents, or wluit is contained in 
the face. VISAGE, from visa and 
video to see, signifies llie particular 
form of the face as it presents itself to 
view : properly speaking a kind of coun- 
tenance. Tlio face consists of a certain 
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set of features; the countenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks 
produced by the mind upon the features ; 
the visage consists of the whole assem- 
blage of features and looks in par- 
ticular cases: the face is the work of 
nature ; the countenance and visage arc 
the work of the mind : the fare remains 
the same, hut the countenance and 
visage are changeable. 

No part of the body besides the fare is capable 
of as many changes ns there are <lilieient emotions 
in the mind, and of expressing tlmm all by those 
changes. II can kb. 

As the countenance admits of so great variety, 
it requires also great judgment to govern it. 

11 COII K8. 

A sudden trembling seized on nil his limbs ; 

His eyes distorted grew, bis visage pale; 

His speech forsook him. Otway. 

The face properly belongs to brutes as 
well as men, the countenance, is the 
peculiar property of man, although 
sometimes applied to the brutes ; the 
visage is peculiarly applicable to supe- 
rior beings: the last term is employed 
only in the grave or lofty style. 

Awhile they mus’d ; surveying every fare 
Thou hadst suppos’d them of superior taco. 

Their periwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 

Stamp'll on each countenance such marks of mind. 

Co W PE II. 

Get you gone, 

Put on a most importunate uspi ct, 

A visage of demand. Sll akspk a he. 

FACETIOUS, CONVERSABLE, PLEA- 
SANT, JOCULAR, JOCOSE. 

All these epithets designate t’ at 
companionable quality which consists in 
liveliness of speech. FACETIOUS, in 
Latin facet us, may probably come from 
for to speak, denoting the versatility 
with which a person makes use of his 
words. CONVERSABLE is literally 
able to hold a conversation. PLEA- 
SANT (l\ Agreeable ) signifies making 
ourselves pleasant with others, or them 
pleased with us. JOCULAR signifies 
after the manner of a joke ; JOCOSE 
using or having job’s. 

Facetious may he employed either for 
writing or conversation ; the rest only in 
conversation: the facetious man deals 
in that kind of discourse which may 
excite laughter : a conversable man may 
instruct as well as amuse ; the pleasant 
man says everything in a pleasant 
manner; liis pleasantry even on the 
most delicate subject is without offence : 
the person speaking is jocose ; the tiling 
said, or t/io manner of saying it, is 
jocular • it is nut tor any one to be 


always jocose , although sometimes one 
may assume a jocular air when we are 
not at liberty to be serious. A man is 
facetious from humour; he is conver- 
sable by means of information ; he in- 
dulges himself in occasional pleasantry , 
or allows himself to be jocose, in order 
to enliven conversation : a useful hint is 
sometimes conveyed in jocular terms. 

I have written nothing since I published, except 
a auium facetious history of Joliu Gilpin. Cuwi-eh 

Hut here my lady will object. 

Your intervals of lime to spend. 

With so converstble a friend, 

It would not signify a pin 

Whatever climate you were in. Swirr. 

Aristophanes wrote to please the multitude ; h.s 
pleasantries are cikusc and uupolilc. Wahton. 

Thus Venus sports. 

When cruelly jocose. 

She lies the fatal noose. 

And binds unequals to the lirazcn yokes. Ckki-cii. 

Pope sometimes condescended Xu he jocular with 
servants or interiors. Johnson 


FACTION, PARTY. 

These two words equally suppose the 
union of many persons, and their oppo- 
sition to certain views different fn m 
their own: hut FACTION, from Jacttn 
making, denotes an activity and secrut 
machination against I hose who^e views 
are opposed; and PARTY, from the 
verb to part or split, expresses only a 
division of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing 
odious, that olfaction is always so: any 
man, without distinction of rank, may 
have il party either at court or in t ho 
army, in the city, or in literature, with- 
out being himself immediately impli- 
cated in raising it; but factions aiv 
always the result of active effurt*: one 
may have a party for one’s merit, irom 
the number and ardour of one’s frauds; 
but a faction is raised by busy and tur- 
bulent spirits for their own pui poics. 
Rome was torn by the \i\\u*t\nc factions 
of Caesar and Pumpey. Faction is the 
demon of discord, armed with the power 
to do endless mbehief, and intent alone 
on destroying whatever oppose* its pro- 
gress ; woe to that state into which it 
has found an entrance: party spirit 
may show itself in noisy debate ; hut- 
while it keeps within the legitimate 
hounds of opposition, it is an evil that 
must be endured. 

It is the restless ambition of a few arlful 
th it a breaks a people int o factions, ami ilruwsww* 
well meaning per&on.s to tlieir interest by 
concern lor tlieir country. ' 
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As men formerly liecamc eminent in learned so- 
cieties by their parts uiul acquisitions, they now dis- 
tinguish themselves by the warmth and violence 
*ith which they espouse their respective parties. 

Addison. 

FACTIOUS, SEDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS, in Latin factiosusy from 
fucio to do, signifies the same as busy 
or intermeddling ; ready to take an ac- 
tive part in matters not of one's own 
immediate concern. SEDITIOUS, in 
Latin seditiosus t signifies prone to se- 
dition ( v . Insurrection). 

Factious is an epithet to characterize 
the tempers of men ; seditious charac- 
terizes their conduct : the factious man 
attempts to raise himself into impor- 
tance, he aims at authority, and seeks to 
interfere in the measures of govern- 
ment; the seditious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke their re- 
sistance to established authority : the 
first wants to be a law-giver ; the second 
dues not hesitate to he a law-breaker : 
the first wants to direct the state ; the 
second to overturn it : th e factious man 
.s mostly in possession of either power, 
rank, or fortune ; the seditious man is 
seldom elevated in station or circum- 
stances above the mass of the people. 
The Homan tribunes wore in general 
little better than factious demagogues ; 
such, in fact, as abound in all repub- 
lics: Wat Tyler was a seditious dis- 
turber of the peace. Factious is mostly 
applied to individuals ; seditious is em- 
ployed for bodies of men : hence we 
speak of a factious nobleman, a sedi- 
tious multitude. 

P«>p« lived .it this time ('in 1739) iimoni; the «reat 
With Hint lcci'pliuii and respect to which hi winks 
entitled him, and which he had nut impaiteil by 
“»y private misconduct of factious partiality. 

Johnson. 

Franco is considered (by the ministry) as merely 
a foreign power, ami the sedittuus English only as a 
domestic faction. liuiiKE. 


FACTOR, AGENT. 

Thouuh both these terms, according 
to their origin, imply a maker or doer, 
yot, at present, they have a distinct sig- 
nification ; the word FACTOR is used 
in a limited, and the word AGENT in a 
general sense : the factor only buys and 
soils on the account of others ; the agent 
transacts every sort of business in ge- 
neral : merchants and manufacturers 
employ factors abroad to dispose of 
goods transmitted;, lawyers are fre- 
quently employed as agents in the re- 


ceipt and payment of money, the transfer 
of estates, and various other pecuniary 
concerns. 

Their (I lie puritans) devotion served nil along hilt 
as an instrument to their avarice, as a factor or under 
aijent to their extortion. South. 

No expectations, indeed, were then formed from 
renew ill” a direct application to the French legicidcs, 
through the Ayent General, for the humiliation of 
sovereigns. Btxkkk. 

TO FAIL, FALL SHORT, HE DEFI- 
CIENT. 

FAIL, in French faillir, German, &c. 
fehleiiy like the word fall, and the Latin 
falto to deceive, comes from the Hebrew 
repal to fall or decay. To fail marks 
the result of actions or efforts ; a per- 
son fails in his undertaking: FALL 
SHORT designates either the result 
of actions, or the state of things; a 
person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account; the issue falls short 
of the expectation: to BE DEFI- 
CIENT marks only the state or quality 
of objects ; a person is deficient in good 
manners. People frequently fail in 
their best endeavours for want of know- 
ing how to apply llieir abilities; when 
our expectations are immoderate, it is 
not surprising if our success falls short 
of our hopes and wishes: there is 
nothing in which people discover them- 
selves to he more deficient than in keep- 
ing ordinary engagements. To fail and 
he deficient are both applicable to the 
characters of men ; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral conduct, 
the latter for the outward behaviour • 
lienee a man is said to fail in his duly, 
in the discharge of his obligations in 
the performance of a promise, and the 
like: but to be deficient in politeness, in 
attention to his friends, in his address, 
in his manner of entering a room, and 
the like. 

1 would not willingly laugh but instruct; or if 
I sometimes foil in this point, when my mirth ceases 
to be instructive, it shall never cease to be innocent. 

Addison. 

There is not, in niv opinion, anything more myste- 
rious in natuic than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises ubove reason, and falls minutely short of 
it. Addison. 

While all creation speaks the pow’r divine. 

Is it deficient in the main design? Jknyns. 

FAILURE, FAILING. 

FAILURE v. To fail) bespeaks the 
action, or the result of the action; a 
FAILING is the habit, or the habi- 
tual failure : the former is said of our 
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undertakings, the latter of our moral 
character. Failure is opposed to suc- 
cess; ^ failing to a perfection. The 
merchant must be prepared for failures 
in his speculations ; the statesman for 
failures in his projects; the result of 
which depends upon contingencies that 
are above human control. With our 
failings, however, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented 
with the mere consciousness that we 
have them. 

The free manner in which people of quality are 
discoursed on at such meetings is hut a just reproach 
of their failures iu this kind (iu paj meut). Stkm.e. 

There is scarcely any failing of mind or body, 
which instead of producing shame and discontent, 
its natural effects, has not one time or oilier glad- 
dened vanity with the hope of praise. Johnson. 

FAILURE, MISCARRIAGE, ABORTION. 

FAILURE {v. To fail ) lias always a 
reference to the agent and his design ; 
MISCARRIAGE, that is, the carry- 
ing or going wrong, is applicable to all 
sublunary concerns, without reference 
to any particular agent ; ABORTION, 
from the Latin aborior to deviate from 
the rise, or to pass away before it be 
come to maturity, is in the proper sense 
applied to the process of animal nature, 
and in the figurative sense, to the 
thoughts and designs which are con- 
ceived in the mind. 

Failure is more definite in its signifi- 
cation, and limited in its application; 
we speak of the failures of individuals, 
but of the miscarriages of nations or 
things: a failure reflects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some senti- 
ment, either of compassion, displeasure, 
or the like ; a miscarriage is considered 
mostly in relation to the course of hu- 
man events : hence the failure of Xerxes* 
expedition reflected disgrace upon him- 
self ; but the miscarriage of military en- 
terprises in general are attributable to 
the elements, or some such untoward 
circumstance. The abortion , in its pro- 
per sense, is a species of miscarriage; 
and in application a species of failure , 
as it applies only to the designs of con- 
scious agents ; but it does not carry the 
mind back to the agent, for we speak of 
the abortion of a scheme with as little 
reference to the schemer, as when we 
speak of the miscarriage of an expe- 
dition. 

tie that attempts to show, however modestly, the 
failures of a celebrated writer, shall surely irritate 
hi* admirer*. John.-ok* 


The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world. Johnson. 

All abortion is from iufirmity and defect South. 

FAINT, LANGUID. 

FAINT, from the French fatter to 
fade, signifies that which is faded or 
witheicd, which has lost its spirit. 
LANGUID, in Latin languid us, from 
langueo to languish, signifies languished. 

Faint is less than languid ; faintness 
is in fact, in the physical application, the 
commencement of languor ; we may bo 
faint for a short time, and if continued 
and extended through the limbs it be- 
comes languor ; thus we say, to speak 
with a faint tone, and have "a languid 
frame. In the figurative application, to 
make a faint resistance, to move with 
a languid air: to form a faint idea, to 
make a languid effort. 

Low the woods 

Bow their hoar head : and here the languid snn. 
Faint Hum the west, emits his evening ray. 

Thomson. 

FAIR, CLEAR. 

FAIR, in Saxon freger, is probably 
connected with the German fegen to 
sweep or make clear. CLEAR, v. 
Clear , bright. 

Fair is used in a positive sense ; clear 
in a negative sense: there must be sonic 
brightness in what is fair ; there must 
be no spots in what is clear. The uoa- 
ther is said to be fair, which is not 
only free from what is disagreeable, but 
somewhat enlivened by the sun ; it is 
clear when it is free from clouds or mists. 
A fair skin approaches to white; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregu- 
larities. 

His fair large front, and eyes sublime, declar'd 
Absolute rule. ’ Milton 

I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake. Milton. 

In the moral application, nfair fame 
speaks much in praise of a man ; a clear 
reputation is free from faults. A .fair 
statement contains everything that can 
be said pro and con ; a dear statement 
is free from ambiguity or obscurity* 
Fairness is something desirable aim 
inviting; clearness is an absolute re- 
quisite, it cannot be dispensed with. 

In the year of his Majesty’s happy restoration tj 1 " 
first play 1 undertook was the Duke of Guise, 
fairer I way, which the act of indemnity has l® 1 ' 
of setting forth the rise of the Ute rebellion. 
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Tlio king was known to the last to have hud n 
tie nr opinion of his direction anil integrity. 

Cb ARK NOON. 

FAIR, HONEST, EQUITABLE, REA- 
SONABLE. 

FAIR, v. Fair , clear. HONEST, in 
Latin honest us, comes from honos ho- 
nour. EQUITABLE signifies having 
equity , or according to equity. REA- 
SONABLE signifies having reason , or 
according to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things ; ho- 
nest mostly characterizes the person, 
cither as to his conduct or his principle. 
When fair and honest arc botli applied 
to the external conduct, the former ex- 
presses more than the latter: a man 
may be honest without bcingyatr; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir- 
cumstance connected with the inte- 
rests of the parties, and weighs them 
alike for both ; honesty is contented with 
a literal conformity to the law, it con- 
sults the interest of one party : the fair 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as 
limself, he wishes only for an eipial 
share of advantage ; a mail may be an 
honest dealer while he looks to no one's 
advantage but his own : the fair man 
always acts from a principle of right ; 
the honest man may be so from a motive 
of fear. 

If the worldling pr»*fi*r those means which are the 
fairest, it is not because they are fair, hut bemuse 
they seem to him most likely lo prove successful. 

llt.AIIt. 

Should he at leugtli, so truly good ami great, 

Prevail, and rule with honest views the state. 

Then must lie toil tor an ungrateful race. 

Submit to clamour, libels, and disgrace. Jknyns. 

When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to designate their 
nature, it approaches very near in signi- 
fication to equitable and reasonable ; 
they are all opposed to wliat is unjust : 
fair and equitable suppose two objects 
put in collision ; reasonable is employed 
abstractedly ; wliat is fair and equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances ; 
wliat is reasonable is so of itself. An 
estimate is fair in which profit and loss, 
nierit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judg- 
ment is equitable which decides suit- 
ably and advantageously for both pnr- 
t,es ; a price is reasonable which does 
not exceed the limits of reason or pro- 
priety. A decision may be cither fair 
°r equitable ; but the former is said 
mostly in regard to trilling matters. 


even m our games and amusements, 
and the latter in regard to the im- 
portant rights of mankind. It is the 
business of the umpire to decide fairly 
between the combatants, or the competi- 
tors for a prize ; it is the business of the 
judge to decide equitably between men 
whoso property is at issue. A demand, 
a charge, a proposition, or an offer, may 
be said to he either fair or reasonable : 
but the former term always bears a re- 
lation to what is right between man and 
man ; the latter to what is right in itself 
according to circumstances. 

A lawyer’s dealings should bo just ami fair. 

Honesty shines with great advantage thcie. 

CoWl’KK. 

A man is very unlikely to judge equitably when 
his passions are agitated by a sense of wrong. 

Johnson. 

Tlio reasonableness of a test is not hard to be 
proved. Johnson. 

FAITH, CREED. 

FAITH ( v . Belief) denotes either 
the principle of trusting, or the thing 
trusted. CREED, from the Latin 
credo to believe, denotes the tiling be- 
lieved. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be- 
lieved ; but they differ in this, that faith 
has always a reference to the principle 
in the mind; creed only respects the 
thing which is the object of faith : faith 
is the general and creed the particular 
term, for a creed is a sot form of faith: 
hence we say to be of the same faith , 
or to adopt the same creed. The holy 
martyrs died for the faith, as it is in 
Christ Jesus ; every established form 
of religion will have its peculiar creed. 
The Church of England has adopted 
that creed which it considers as con- 
taining the purest principles of Chris- 
tian faith. 

St. Paul affirms, that a sinner is at first justified 
nnd received into the favour of God, by sincere pro- 
fession of the Christian faith. Th.i.otsox. 

Supposing all the great points of atheism were 
formed into a kind of creed, 1 would fain ask whe- 
ther it would not require »u infinitely greater mea- 
sure of faith Ilian any set of articles which they so 
violently oppose? Addimin. 

FAITH, FIDELITY. 

Though derived from the same source 
(v. Belief)* they differ widely in mean- 
ing: FAITH here denotes a mode of 
action, namely, in acting true to the 
faith which others repose in us; FIDE- 
LITY, a disposition of the mind to ad- 
here to that faith which others repose 
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in us. We keep our faith , we show our 
fidelity . Faith is a publ ic concern, it de- 
pends on promises; fidelity is a private 
or personal concern, it depends upon re- 
ati on ships and connexions. A breach 
of faith is a crime that brings a stain on 
a nation, for faith ought to be kept even 
with an enemy. A breach of fidelity 
attaches disgrace to the individual ; for 
fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to his master, or from 
married people one to another. No 
treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no faith ; no confidence can be 
placed in him who discovers no fidelity . 
The Danes kept no faith with the Eng- 
lish ; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is 
no fidelity due to each other. 

The pit resounds with shrieks, a war succeeds 
For breach of public faith and unexampled deeds. 

Dkydev. 

When one hears of Negroes who upon the death of 
their masters hang themselves upon the next tree. 
w ho can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it ex- 
presses itself in so dreadful a manner? .Addison. 

FAITHFUL, TRUSTY. 

FAITHFUL signifies full of faith 
or fidelity (v. Faith, fidelity). TR U ST Y 
signifies fit or worthy to be trusted (v. 
Belief). 

Faithful respects the principle alto- 
gether; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private : trusty in- 
cludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general ; it ap- 
plies to those in whom particular trust 
is to be placed. It is the part of a 
Christian to be faithful to all his en- 
gagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty . 

What we hear. 

With weaker passion will affect the heart. 

Than when the faithjul eye beholds the part. 

Francis. 

The steeds they lull their trusty servants hold. 

PotE. 

Faithful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent ; trusty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons. We may speak 
of a faithful saying, or a faithful pic- 
ture ; a trusty sword, or a trusty wca- 
pou. 

Though the generality of painters at thut time 
were, not uqual to thu subjects on which they were 
employed, yet they were close imitators of uuture, 
and have perhaps transmitted moio faithful represen- 
tations than we could have expected from men of 
brighter imaginations. \Vai.yoU£, 

He took the quiver and the trusty bow 

Achates used to bear. Drydkn. 


FAITHLESS, UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS is mostly employed to 
denote a breach of faith; and UN- 
FAITHFUL to mark the want of 
fidelity (v. Faith, fidelity). The former 
is positive ; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, 
a government, a people, or an indi- 
vidual, is said to be faithless ; a hus- 
band, a wife, a servant, or any indi- 
vidual, unfaithful . Mcttus Fuffetius, 
the Alban Dictator, was faithless to the 
Roman people when be withheld his 
assistance in the battle, and strove to go 
over to the enemy : a man is unfaith- 
ful to his employer, who sees him in- 
jured by others without doing his ut- 
most to prevent it. A woman is faith- 
less to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is unfaithful to him 
when she does not discharge the duties 
of a wife to the best of her abilities. 

The si.e of men and monarch of the slty 
Til’ ad\iee upprm'd, and b.ule Minerva fly. 

Dissolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach ilw faithless act of Tioy. 

Pont 

At length ripe vengeance o’er their head impends, 
Hut Jove himself th v faithless race defends. Pop?. 

If e’er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

If e’er I see my sire and spouse again. 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 

Broke by my hand, shall feed the blazing il antes. 

Pove 

FAITHLESS, PERFIDIOUS, TREACHE- 
ROUS. 

FAITHLESS (v. Faithless) is the 
generic term, the rest are specific terms , 
a breach of good faith is expressed by 
them all, but faithless expresses no 
more : the others include accessory ideas 
in their signification. PERFIDIOUS, 
in Latin perfidies us, signifies literally 
breaking through faith in a great de 
gree, and now implies the addition ot 
hostility to the breach of faith. TREA- 
CHEROUS, most probably changed 
from traitorous , comes from the Latin 
trade to betray, ami signifies one spe- 
cies of aclive hostile breach of faith. 

A faithless man is faithless only foi 
his own interest ; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another. 
A friend is faithless who consults liis 
own safety in time of need; he is per- 
fidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows of 
friendship. Faithlessness does not sup- 
pose any particular efForts to deceive; 
«. consists of merely violating that laith 
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which the relation produces ; perfidy is 
never so complete as when it has most 
effect u ally assumed the mask of sin- 
cerity. 

Old Priam, fcarfwl of the war** event, 

Tnis hapless Polydure to Tli racist sent, 

Freni noise stml tumults, and destructive war. 
Committed to the Jnitklcss tyrant's care. Dkydkk. 

When » friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
is just enough to accuse the perjidionsnvss of the 
friend, rather than the indiscretiou of the person 
who confided in him. Addiso*. 

Perfidy may lie in the will to do ; 
treachery lies altogether in the thing 
done ; one may therefore be perfidious 
without being treacherous* A friend is 
perfidious whenever he evinces his per- 
July ; but he is said to be treacherous 
only in the particular instance in which 
ho betrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man's perfidy , or 
his perfidious aims, by the manner in 
which he attempts to draw my secrets 
from me ; I am not made acquainted 
with his treachery until I discover that 
my confidence is betrayed and my secrets 
are divulged. On the other hand we 
may be treacherous without being per - 
fhtious . Perfidy is an offence mostly 
between individuals; it is rather a 
breach of fidelity (r. Faith, fidelity) than 
of faith ; treachery , on the other hand, 
includes breaches of private or public 
lailh. A servant may be both per - 
fidious and treacherous to his master; 
a citizen may he treacherous , but not 
perfidious towards his country. It is 
said that in the South Sea Islands, when 
a chief wants a human victim, their 
officers will sometimes invite their 
friends or relations to come to them, 
when they take the opportunity of sud- 
denly fulling upon them and dispatching 
them : here is perfidy in the individual 
who acts this false part, anil treachery 
in the act of betraying him who is mur- 
dered. When the schoolmaster of 
t’alerii delivered his scholars to Ca- 
millus, he was guilty of treachery in the 
iU; t, and of perfidy towards those who 
hail reposed confidence in him. When 
Homulus ordered the Sabine women to 
be seized, it was an act of treachery , but 
not of perfidy ; so in like manner, when 
the daughter of Tarpeius opened the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the 
enemy. 

Shall ihen the Grecians lly, oh dire disgrace! 

And leave unpunish’d this perfidious race? Pops. 
Aad h«ul not Heav'n the fall of Troy deign'd, 
^noutth was said and done t* inspire a better mind; 
i our * aucttlB pierc’d the tr each' rotas wood, 

Ilian towers, ana Priam’s empire, stood. 

Davnaw. 


FALL, DOWNFALL. RUIN. 

FALL and DOWNFALL, from the 
German fallen , has the same deriva- 
tion as fail (v. To fail), RUIN, v. De- 
struction . 

Whether applied to physical objects 
or the condition of persons, fall ex- 
presses less than downfall , and this 
less than ruin. Fall applies to that 
which is erect ; downfall to that which 
is elevated : everything which is set up, 
although as trifling as a stick, may have 
a fall ; but we speak of the downfall of 
the loftiest trees or the tallest spires. 
A fall may be attended with more or 
less mischief, or even with none at all; 
but downfall and ruin are accompanied 
with the dissolution of the bodies that 
fall. The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed 
in the structure, the completer the 
downfall ; the greater the structure the 
more extended the ruin. In the figu- 
rative application we may speak of the 
fall of man from a state of innocence, a 
state of ease, or a state of prosperity, or 
his downfall from greatness or high 
rank. He may recover from his fall , 
but his downfall is commonly followed 
by the entire ruin of his concerns, and 
often of himself. The fall of kingdoms, 
and the downfall of empires, must 
always be succeeded by their rui?i%.s an 
inevitable result. 

The fall of kin^s. 

The rsigc of nations, and the crush of stales, 

Move not the man. who, fiom the wm-ld escap'd. 

To Nature's voice attends. A poison 

Ilistmie* of the downfall of empires are nviil wilt 
tranquillity. Johnson 

Old age seizes upon an ill-spent youth like fire 
upon a rotten house ; it was rotten before, and must 
have f.Uten of itself ; so thut it is uo more than one 
rata pi eventing another. South 

TO FALL, DROP, DROOP, SINK, 
TUMBLE. 

FALL, 9. Fall. DROPandDROOP 
in German tropfen , low German, &c. 
druppen , is an imomatopei’a of the fall- 
ing of a drop . SINK, in German 
sihken , is an intensive of siegen to 
incline downward. TUMBLE, in 
German tummeln , is an intensive of 
taumeln to reel backwards and forwards. 

Fall is the generic, the rest specific 
terms: to drop is to fall suddenly, and 
mostly in the form of a drop ; to droop 
is to drop iu part; to sink is to fall trni- 
dually ; to tumble is to fall awkwardly 
or contrary to the usual mode. In 
« r 
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cataracts the water falls perpetually 
and ina mass ; in rain it drops partially ; 
in ponds the water sinks low. The 
head droops . but the body may fall or 
drop from a height, it may sink down to 
the earth, it may tumble by accident. 

Yet come it will, the (lay decreed l>y fates, 

(flow nty heart trembles, while my tougue relates 1) 
The day when thou, imperial Tr»v! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall au«l glories end Pope 

The wounded bird, ere yet she breathed her last. 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 

A moment hung, and spread her pinions there. 
Then sudden dropt and left her life in air. Pop*. 

Thrice Dido tried to raise her drnoping head. 

And fainting, thrice fell grov'lling on tho bed. 

Drydkn. 

Down sunk the priest; the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, und fate suppress’d his breath. 

Pope. 

Full on his ancle dropt the pond'rous stone, 

Hurst the strong nerves, and emsh’d the solid bone. 
Supine he tumbles on the crimson'd s.tnds. Pope. 

Fall, drop , and sink , are extended in 
their application to moral or other ob- 
jects ; droop and tumble in the phy- 
sical sense. A person falls from a state 
of prosperity ; words drop from the lips, 
and sink into the heart. Corn, or tho 
price of corn, falls ; a subject drops ; a 
person sinks into poverty or in the esti- 
mation of the world. 

The third day comes a frost, n killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His gieatness is a ripening, nips his shoot. 

And tl#n he fills as l do. SharsPKahe. 

I must take notice here of our archbishop’s care 
for a parish church in his province being in danger 
of dropping do» n for want of reparation. Stripe. 

How many sink in the devouring flood 

Or more devouring' flame. Thomson. 


FALLACIOUS, DECEITFUL, FRAUDU- 
LENT. 

FALLACIOUS comes from the Latin 
fallax and fallo to deceive, signifying 
the property of misleading. DECEIT- 
FUL, vi To deceive. FRAUDULENT 
signifies after the manner of a fraud. 

The fallacious has respect to false- 
hood in opinion ; deceitful to that which 
is externally faUe : our hopes are often 
fallacious ; the appearances of things 
are often deceitful . Fallacious , as cha- 
racteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design ; deceitful excludes the 
idea of mistake ; fraudulent is a gross 
species of the deceitful. It is a falla- 
cious idea for any one to imagine that 
the fault o of ethers can serve as any ex - 
tenuation of his own ; it s a deceitful 
mode of acting for any ope to advise 
another to do that which he would not 


FAME. 

do himself; it is fraudulent to attenif t 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 

Hut when Ulysses, with fallacious arts. 

Had made impression on the people's I ■ curts, 

Aud foig'd a treason in my patrou’s name. 

My kiiisman tell Dryden. 

Such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost e\cry one may be as- 
sured he meusures himself by a daeitful scale. 

Blair. 

Ill-fated Paris! slave to woman-kind, 

. As smooth of lace us fraudulent of mind. Pui k. 

* FALLACY, DELUSION, ILLUSION. 

The FALLACY (v. Fallacious) i& 
that which has the tendency to deceive ; 
the DELUSION (v. To deceive) is that 
which deludes, or the state of being de- 
luded; the ILLUSION is that which 
lias the power of illuding or sporting 
with the mind, or the state of being so 
played upon. We endeavour to detect 
the fallacy which lies concealed in a 
proposition : we endeavour to remove the 
delusion to which the judgment 1ms 
been exposed ; and to dissipate the illu- 
sion to which the senses or fancy arc 
liable. 

In all the reasonings of free-thinkers 
there are fallacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always bo on their 
^«ua:d. The ignorant are perpetuallj 
exposed to delusions when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. The 
ideas of ghosts and apparitions are 
mostly attributable to the illusions of 
the senses and the imagination. 

Thera :a indeed no transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to jullncy and sophistication than epis- 
tolary intercourse Johnson. 

As when a wandering fire, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light. 

Misleads tli’ amazd night wanderer bom his way. 

Man* 

Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have iu the pros} ect 
pleusiug illusions, Steele. 


FAME, REPUTATION, RENOWN. 

FAME (from the Greek <pypi to say) 
is the most noisy and uncertain ; it rests 
upon report: REPUTATION (v. Cha- 
racter , reputation ) is silent and solid ; 
it lies more in the thoughts, and is de- 
rived from observation. RENOWN, 
in French renommee f from nom a name, 
signifies the reverberation of a name; H 
is as loud as fame, but more substantial 
and better founded : hence wo say that 
a person's fame is gone abroad ; his re- 
putation is established ; and he has got 
renown . 
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fiurope with Afric in his fime shall join. 

Hut neither idiore his coui| nests shall eon tine. 

DrYDEN. 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of their wit flrst brought them together, 
*ith tlie respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged. Johnson. 

How doth it please and fill the memory 

With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 

Historic unis ami breathing statues rise. 

And speaking busts. Dyer. 

Fame may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indifferent ; reputation U 
applied only to real eminence iu some 
department; renown is employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant ex- 
ploits. The fame of a quack may be 
spread among tho ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure ; the reputa 
tion of a physician rests upon his tried 
skill and known experience ; the re- 
nown of u general is proportioned to 
the magnitude of his achievements. 

Fume is lik** a rivor that bmreth up things that 
an? light and airy, -and drowueth things weighty 
uud solid. Bacon. 

Tho first degree of literary reputation Is certainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
original writings. Johnson. 

Well-constituted governments lmvc always made 
the prnfi.uision of a p ysiciau both honourable and 
advantageous. Homer's Machuun and Virgil’s lapis 
were men of renown, heroes iu war. Johnson. 


FAME, REPORT, RUMOUR, HEARSAY. 

FAME (v Fame ) has a reference to 
the thing which gives birth to it; it goes 
about of itself without any apparent in- 
strumentality. REPORT (from re and 
porto to carry back, or away from an 
object) has always a reference to the re- 
porter. RUMOUR, in Latin rumor 
from run to rush or to How, has a re- 
ference to the Hying nature of words 
that are carried ; it is therefore properly 
a Hying report. HEARSAY refers to 
the receiver of that which is said: it is 
limited, therefore, to a small number of 
shakers, or reporters. Fame serves to 
form or establish a character either of 
■* person or a thing; it will be good or 
had according to circumstances; the 
fame of our JSa\;iour*s miracles went 
abroad through the land; a report 
serves to communicate information of 
“vents ; it may he more or less correct 
according to the veracity or authenticity 
0 reporter; reports of victories 
jnostly precede the oilicial confirma- 
ion : a rumour serves the purposes of 
.ion 5 ft ' s more or less vague, accord- 
ing to the temper of the times and the 
alure of the events; every battle gives 


rise to a thousand rumours : the hearsay 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is 
familiar. 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife. 
There went a fame iu heav'a, that lie er«; long 
Intended to create. Milton. 

What liberties nny man may take in imputing 
words to me which 1 never spoke, and wliat credit 
Ciesar may give to such reports, these are points for 
which it is by uo means iu my power to lie answer- 
able. Mklmoth « Letters or Cickha. 

For which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, wlicu loud rumour 
Speaks ? Shakspeakx 

What iniluence can a mother have over a daugh- 
ter, from whose example the daughter can only have 
hearsay benefits ? Richardson. 


FAMILY, HOUSE, LINKAGE, RACE. 

Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connexion, is the 
common idea in these terms. FAMILY 
is the most general in its import, from 
the Latin familia a family, famulus a 
servant, in Greek ofiiXia an assembly, 
and the Hebrew omal to labour ; it is 
applicable to those who aie bound to- 
gether upon the principle of dependence. 
HOUSE figuratively denotes those who 
live in the same house , and is commonly 
extended in its signification to all that 
passes under the same roof: hence we 
rather say that a woman manages her 
family ; that a man rules his house . 
The family is considered as to its rela- 
tionships; the number, union, condition 
and quality of ils members : the house 
is considered more as to what is trans- 
acted within its walls. We speak of a 
numerous family , a united or aflec- 
tionate family ; a mercantile house, and 
the house (meaning the me tubers of the 
House of Parliament). If a man can- 
not find happiness in the bosom of his 
family , he will seek for it in vain else- 
where: the credit of a house is to be 
kept up only by prompt payments. 

T<> live in a family where there is but one heart 
aud as many good strong heads as persons, and to 
have a place ill that enlarged single heart, is such a 
state of happiness as I cannot hear of without finding 
the utmost pleasure. Fielding 

They two together rule theMiouse. The house I 
call hero the muu, the woman, their children, and 
their servants. Smith. 

In an extended application of these 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case 
family bears the same familiar and in- 
discriminate sense as before : house is 
employed as a term of grandeur. When 
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wo consider the family in its domestic 
relations, in its habits, manners, con- 
nexions, and circumstances, we speak of 
a genteel family , a respectable family , 
the royal family : but when we consider 
it with regard to its political and civil 
distinctions, its titles and its power, then 
we denominate it a house , as an illus- 
trious house; the House of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the im- 
perial house of Austria. Any subject 
may belong to an ancient or noble 
family : princes are said to be descended 
from ancient houses . A man is said to 
be of family or of no family : we may 
say likewise that he is of a certain house; 
but to say that he is of no house would 
be superfluous. In republics tnere are 
families but not houses, because there 
is no nobility ; in China, likewise, where 
the private virtues only distinguish the 
individual or his family , the term house 
is altogether inapplicable. 

An empty man of a great family is a creature that 
is scarce conversable. Addison. 

By the quarrels begun upon personal titles be- 
tween Stephen and Maud, nud the Hotmes of York 
and Lancaster, &c., the people got nothing by the 
victory, which way soever it fell. Sidney. 

Family includes in it every circum- 
stance of connexion and relationship; 
LINE AGE respects only consanguinity : 
family is employed mostly for those who 
are coeval; lineage is generally used 
for those who have gone before. When 
the Athenian general Iphicrates, son 
of a shoemaker, was reproached by Har- 
modius with his birth, he said, I had 
rather be the first than the last of my 
family : David was of the lineage of 
Abraham, and our Saviour was of tho 
lineage of David. RACE, from the 
Latin radix a root, denotes the origin 
or that which constitutes the original 
point of resemblance. A family sup- 
poses the closest alliance; a race sup- 
poses no closer connexion than what a 
common property creates. Family is 
confined to a comparatively small num- 
ber* race is a term of extensive import, 
including all mankind, as the human 
race ; or particular nations, as the race 
of South Sea islanders ; or a particular 
family , as the race of the Heraclides: 
from Hercules sprang a race of heroes. 

A nation properly signifies a great number of fa- 
milies derived l ruin the same blood, horn in the same 
country, and thing under the same government and 
tlvil constitutions. Tempi.!. 

We want not cities, nor Sicilian coasts, 

Where King Acestes Trojan lineage toasts. 

' Dkydkn. 


Nor knows our youth of noblest race f 
To mount the manag'd steed or urge the chnce; 
More skill’d iu the mean arts of v ; ce. 

The whirling troque or law-forbidden dice. Francis 

FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

FAMOUS signifies literally having 
fame or the cause of fame ; it is applica- 
ble to that which causes a noise or sen- 
sation ; to that which is talked of, written 
upon, discussed, and thought of; to that 
which is reported of far and near ; to that 
which is circulated among all ranks and 
orders of men. CELEBRATED sig- 
' nifies literally kept in the memory by a 
celebration or memorial, and is appli- 
cable to that which is praised and 
honoured with solemnity. RENOWN- 
ED signifies literally possessed of a 
name, and is applicable to whatever 
extends the name, or causes the name 
to be often repeated. ILLUSTRIOUS 
signifies literally what has or gives a 
lustre : it is applicable to whatever con- 
fers dignity. 

Famous is a term of indefinite import ; 
it conveys of itself frequently neither 
honour nor dishonour, since it is em- 
ployed indifferently as an epithet lor 
things praiseworthy or otherwise ; it is 
the only one of these teims which may 
be used in a had sense. The others ri.-e 
in a gradually good sense. The cele- 
brated is founded upon merit and the 
display of 'talent in the arts and sci- 
ences ; it gains the subject respect : the 
renowned is founded upon the posses- 
sion of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an ac- 
cordance with public opinion ; it brings 
great honour or glory to the subject: 
the illustrious is founded upon those 
solid qualities which not only render 
one known but distinguished; it en- 
sures regard and veneration. A per- 
son may be famous for his eccentricities ; 
celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
player; renowned as a warrior or a 
statesman; illustrious as a prince, a 
statesman, or a senator. The uiaid of 
Orleans, who was decried by the Eng 
lish and idolized by the French, 

■ equally famous in both nations. There 
arc celebrated authors whom to censure 
even in that which is censurable, would 
endanger one's reputalion. The re- 
nowned heroes of antiquity have, by the 
perusal of their exploits, given birth to a 
race of modern heroes not inferior to 
themselves. Princes may shine in their 
life-time, but they cv.tnnol render them- 
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selves illustrious to posterity except by 
the monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave after them. 

I thought it ati agreeable change to have my 
thoughts diverted from the greatest among the dead 
and fabulous heroes, to the moat famous among tho 
real end livir Addison. 

Whilst I was in this learned liody I applied myseli 
with so much diligence to my studies, that there arc 
very lew eclair a‘ cl books either in the learned or 
modem tongues which 1 am not acquainted with. 

Addison. 

Castor and Pollux first in martial force. 

One bold on foot, and one renown d for horse. 

Pops 

The reliefs of the envious man are those little ble- 
nii'dies that discover themselves in au illustrious 
rh.ir.ic‘.cr. Addison, 

fanciful, fantastical, whim- 
sical, CAPRICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL signifies full of fancy 
(t>. Conceit). FANTASTICAL sig- 
nifies belonging to the phantasy, which 
is the immediate derivative from the 
Greek. WHIMSICAL signifies cither 
like a whim, or having a whim. CA- 
PRICIOUS, having caprice. 

Fanciful and fantastical are both em- 
ployed lor persons and things ; whim - 
si cal and capricious arc mostly employed 
for persons, or what is personal. Fan- 
ciful is said of that which is irregular in 
the taste or judgment; fantastical is 
said of that which violates all propriety, 
as well as regularity : the former may 
consist of a simple deviation from rule ; 
the latter is something extravagant. A 
person may, therefore, sometimes be 
advantageously fanciful, although lie 
can never be fantastical but to his dis- 
credit. Lively minds will be fanciful 
in the choice of their dress, furniture, or 
equipage : the affectation of singularity 
frequently renders people fantastical in 
their manners as well as their dress. 

i liere U something very sublime, though very 
fanciful, in Plain's description of the Supremo being, 
that, truth is bis body, and light his shadow.” 

Addison. 

Mjdhinks heroic poesy, till now, 

lake win e fantastic fairy laud did show. Cowlky, 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to 
errors of opinion or taste ; it springs 
bom an aberration of the mind : whim - 

sxcAil i 8 a specie 0 f t j ie f anc jf u i , n re - 

{?artl to one’s likes or dislikes : capri- 
ct otis respects errors of temper, or irre- 
gularities of feeling. The fanciful does 
necessarily imply instability; hut 
uie capricious excludes the idea of 
uxedness. One in fanciful by attaching 


a reality to that which only passes in. 
one’s own mind ; one is whimsical in 
the inventions of the fancy; one is ca- 
pricious by acting and judging without 
rule or reason in that which admits of 
both. 

The English are naturally fanclfai . Addison. 

'Tia this exulted power, whose business lies 
In nonsense uud impossibilities: 

This made a whimsical philosopher 
Bclbrc the spacious world a tub prefer. 

Rochester. 

Many of the pretended friendships of youth nr# 
founded ou capricious liking. Blair. 


FANCY, IMAGINATION. 

From what has already been said on 
FANCY (v. Conceit and fanciful) the 
distinction between it and IMAGINA- 
TION, as operations of thought, will be 
obvious. Fancy , considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, 
or makes it appear; but imagination, 
from image, in Latin imago, or imitago , 
or imitatio, is a power which presents 
the images or likenesses of things. The 
fancy , therefore, only employs itself 
about things without regarding their 
nature ; but the imagination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and gettiug a 
true copy. The fancy consequently 
forms combinations, either real or un- 
real, as chance may direct; but the ima- 
gination is selduuier led astray. The 
fancy is busy in dreams, or when the 
mind is in a disordered state ; but 
the imagination is supposed to act 
when the intellectual powers are in full 
play. 

There was a certain lady of thin airy shape, wlio 
was very active iu this solemnity: her name was 
Fani'y. Addison. 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of tilings unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shape. Shakspeakk. 

The fancy is employed on light and 
trivial objects, which are present to the 
senses ; the imagination soars above 
all vulgar objects, and carries us from 
the world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time 
to come. 

Philosophy 1 1 say, and call 1ft He ; 

For whatsoe'er the painter’s fancy be, 

It a mule virtue seems to me, Cowley. 

Whatever be his subject, Milton never fails to fil. 
tho Johnson: 

A milliner or mantua-maker may 
employ her fancy in the decorations of 
a cap or gown ; but the poet's imagina- 
tion depicts every thing graud, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 
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Duos airy fanny cheat 

My miud. well pleas'd with the deceit? CitKEUii. 

Theie nre forms which naturally create respect in 
the beholdt-rs, and at once inflame and chasten the 
itnaji nation. Stkei.k. 

Although Mr. Addison has thought 
proper, tor his convenience, to use the 
words fancy and imagination promis- 
cuously when writing on this subject, 
yet the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar dis- 
course and in writing. We say that we 
fancy, not that we imagine , that we see 
or hear something ; the pleasures of the 
imagination , not of th q fancy. 

Eager lie ri-es, and iu fancy hears 

The voice celestial murmuring in his ears. Tops. 

Grief has a natural eloquence bdougiug to it, uud 
breaks nut iu inure moving Mcutimeuts than cun be 
supplied by the finest iiuuymatiun. Addison. 

FARE, PROVISION. 

FARE, from the German fahren to 
go or be, signifies in general the con- 
dition or thing that comes to one. 
PROVISION, fr»*m provide , signiiies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense for 
the food one procures, or in general for 
whatever uecessury or convenience is 
procured: to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident ; provision includes 
that of design : a traveller on the con- 
tinent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare , unless ho has the 
precaution of carrying his provisions 
with him. 

This uiglit, at least, with mo forget your cart*, 
Chestnuts, and curds, and cream, shall bo your farj. 

Duvokk. 

The winged nation wanders through tins skies. 

And o'er the plains uud shady forest flies; 

They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate. 

And make provision fur the future state. Dsvden. 

FARMER, HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

FARMER, from the Saxon feorm 
food, signiiies one managing a furm t or 
cultivating the ground for a subsist- 
ence: HUSBANDMAN is one follow- 
ing husbandry , that is, the tillage of 
laud by manual labour ; the farmer , 
therefore, conducts the concern, and the 
husbandman labours under his direc- 
tion: AGRICULTURIST, from the 
Latin ager a held, and colo to till, sig- 
nifies any one engaged in the art of 
cultivation. The farmer is alwajs a 


practitioner; the agriculturist maybe 
a mere theorist: the farmer follows 
husbandry solely as a means of living : 
the agriculturist follows it as a science; 
the former tills the land upon given 
admitted principles; the la Her frames 
new principles, or alters those that are 
established. Betwixt the farmer and 
the agriculturist there is the same dif- 
ference as between practice and theory : 
the former may be assisted by the latter, 
so long as they can go hand in hand ; 
but in the case of a collision, th q farmer 
will be of more service to himself and 
his country than the agriculturist 
farming brings immediate profit from 
personal service ; agriculture may only 
promise future, and consequently con- 
tingent advantages. 

To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchurd bums. 

, ‘ Thom hum. 

An improved and improving agriculture, which 
implies a gre.it augmentation of labour, has not yet 
fouud itself at a stand. Uukkk. 

Old husbandmen I at Sabinum know, 

Who, for another year, dig, plough, and sow. 

Denham. 

OF FASHION, OF QUALITY, OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These epithets are employed pro- 
miscuously in colloquial discourse ; but 
not with strict propriety : by men oj 
fashion are understood such men as live 
in the fashionublo world, anil keep the 
best company ; by men of quality are 
understood men of rank or title; by 
men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by 
wealth, oilice, or pre-eminence in society. 
Gentry and merchants, though not men 
of quality , may, by their mode of living, 
be men of fashion ; and by the office they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be 
men of distinction . 

The free manner iu which jteople of fashion urn 
di'Coui sed on at such Hirelings (o! traife-people), 
but a just reproach of their failures iu tins kind (in 
payment). &rkt.i.e- 

The single diess of a lady of quality is often tlis 
product of an huudred clinu-s. Addison. 

It behoves men of distinction, with their power 
uud example, to preside over the public diversions u> 
such a manner as to check any thing that tends to 
the corruption of manners. S' 1 Kiar 


FASTIDIOUS, SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS, in Latin fastMv^ 1 
from Justus pride, signiiies proudly 
not easily pleased: SQUEAMISH* 
changed from qualmish or wcak-sto* 
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mariicd, signifies, m the moral sense, 
foolishly sickly, easily disgusted. A 
female is fastidious when she criticises 
the dress or manners of her rival ; she 
is squeamish in the choice of her own 
dress, company, words, &c. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will 
cease to bo fastidious; whoever re- 
strains humour and caprice will cease to 
be squeamish . 

The perception as well ns the sensei may be im- 
proved to our own disquiet; and we may by diligent 
cultivation «f the powers of dislike raise in time an 
artilicial fastiUtitusiwss. Jon it son. 

Were the fates more kind. 

Our narrow luxuries would soon grow stale; 

Were these exlmiistless, nature would grow sick 
\p.l, cloy’d with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and life a dream, Armstrong. 


FATIGUE, WEARINESS, LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE, from the Latin fatigo , 
that is, fitim abundantly or powerfully, 
and ago to act, or agito to agitate, de- 
signates an effect from a powerful or 
stimulating cause. WEARINESS, from 
weary, a frequentative of wear , marks 
an effect from a continued or repeated 
cause. LASSITUDE, from the Latin 
l ass us, changed from lav us relaxed, 
marks a state without specifying a cause. 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the 
animal or mental powers ; weariness is 
a wearing out the strength, or breaking 
the spirits ; lassitude is a general relax- 
ation of the animal frame : the labourer 
experiences fatigue from the toils of the 
day; the man of business, who is 
harassed by the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of his concerns, suffers fatigue.; 
and the student, who labours to lit him- 
self for a public exhibition of his ac- 
quirements, is in like manner exposed 
to fatigue: weariness attends the tra- 
ycller who takes a long or pathless 
'ourncy ; weariness is the lot of the 
petitioner, who attends in the ante- 
chamber of a great man ; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness , who is 
obliged to drag through the shallow but 
voluminous writings of a dull author. 
Lassitude is the consequence of a dis- 
tempered system, sometimes brought on 
y excess of fatigue, sometimes by 
sickness, and frequently by the action 
01 Hie external air. 

lirnusftmon t8 of idleness is reading with- 
fatigue ol close attention. Johnson. 

of events, neither knowledge 
gaucc preserve the reader from weariness. 

Johnson. 

vud/u,/ CaU * l i l ^ ,e fit ‘t»ls al\ow evident symptoms of 
Uf/t uml &WU«t in an unpleasant season. 

• Cowpsb. 


FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 

In a former paragraph (». Auspicious ) 
I have shown propitious to be a species 
of th e favorable, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what is propitious, therefore, is 
always favorable , but not vice versa : 
the favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things ; the propitious , in 
the proper sense, characterizes* the per 
son only : as applied to persons, ail 
equal may be favorable ; a superior 
only is propitious: the one may be 
favorable only in inclination; the latter 
is Javorable also in granting timely 
assistance. Cato was favorohle to Pom- 
pey ; the gods were propitious to the 
Greeks : we may all wish to have our 
friends favorable to our projects ; none 
but heathens expect to have a blind 
destiny propitious. In the improper 
sense, propitious may be applied to 
things with a similar distinction : what- 
ever is well-disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavours, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable ; whatever efficaciously 
protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is propitious to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wind is said to 
be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage ; but it is said to be 
propitious if the rapidity of our passage 
forwards any great purpose of our own. 

Y«u haw indeed every favourable circumstance 
for your advancement that can be wished. 

M k i.m uth’s Lett eks of Cickko. 

But ah I what use of valour can be m ule, 

When lleav oil's priqAtious powers refuse tlieir aid. 

Dkydkw. 

FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGHT- 
FUL, TREMENDOUS, TERRIBLE, 

TERRIFIC, HORRIBLE, HORRID. 

FEARFUL here signifies full of 
that which causes fear (v. Alarm); 
DRE ADFU L, lull of what causes dread 
if). Apprehension); FRIGHTFUL, full 
of what causes fright iv. Afraid ) or 
apprehension; TREMENDOUS, that 
which causes trembling; TERRIBLE, 
or TERRIFIC, causing terror iv. 
Alarm); HORRIBLE, or HORRID, 
causing horror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by 
these definitions: the two first affect 
the mind more than the senses ; all the 
others affect the senses more than the 
mind : a contest is fearful when the issue 
is important, but the event doubtful ; 
the thought of death is dreadful to one 
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who feels himself unprepared. The 
frightful is less than the tremendous ; 
the tremendous than the terrible; the 
terrible than the horrible : shrieks may 
be frightful ; thunder and lightning 
may be tremendous ; the roaring of a 
lion is tenible ; the glare of his eye 
terrific ; the actudl spectacle of killing 
is horrible or horrid. In their general 
application, these terms are often em- 
ployed promiscuously to characterize 
whatever produces very strong impres- 
sions : hence we may speak of a fright - 
July dreadful , terrible , or horrid dream ; 
or frightful , dreadful , or terrible tem- 
pest; dreadful , terrible , or horrid con- 
sequences. 

She wept llie terrors of tlic fearful wave, 

Too oft, ulus ! the wandering lover’s grave. 

Falconer. 

And dar'st thou threat to suutch my prize away, 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful duy ? Tope. 

Frightful convulsions writh'd his tortur'd limbs. 

Fenton. 

Out of the limb of the murdered monarchy has 
Arisen a Vast, tremendous, unformed spectre, in a 
far more terrific. gube than any which ever yet uver- 
poweied the imagination of niau. IJuhke. 

Deck’d in sad triumph for the mournful He'd, 

O'er her broad shoulders hangs his h orrid shield. 

Pope. 

FEAST, BANQUET, CAROUSAL, 
ENTERTAINMENT, TREAT. 

As FEASTS, in the religious sense, 
from festus, are always days of leisure, 
and frequently of public rejoicing, this 
word has been applied to any social 
meal for the purposes of pleasure : this 
is the idea common to the signification 
of all these words, of which feast seems 
to be the most general : and for all of 
which it may frequently be substituted, 
although they have each a distinct ap- 
plication : feast conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment : BANQUET is a splendid 
feast, attended with pomp and state ; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high sty le : 
CAROUSAL, in French carrousse , in 
German gerdusch or rausch intoxica- 
tion, from rauschen to intoxicate, is a 
drunken feast: ENTERTAINMENT 
and TREAT couvey the idea of hos- 
pitality. 

New purple hangings clothe the palace walls, 

And sumptuous /earfr are made in splendid halls. 

D&yden. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The paeans lengthen’d till the sun desceuds. Pope* 

This game, these carousals A'cunius taught, 

A id, building Alba, to the Latins brought. 

Diiydkn. 


1 could not but smile at the account that was yes 
terday given me of a modest vouug gentleman, win 
being united to uti entertainment, though he was 
not used to driuk, had uot the coutideuce to refuse 
his glass in his turn. Addison 

1 do not imist that you spread your table with so 
unbounded a profusion as to furnish out a sptunuui 
treat with the remains. 

Mklmoth’s Letters op Cicero. 

Feast, entertainment , and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those of 
the table : feast retains its signification 
of a vivid pleasure, such as voluptuaries 
derive from delicious viands ; enter- 
tainment and treat retain the idea of 
being granted by way of courtesy : we 
speak of a thing as being a feast or high 
delight ; and of a person contributing 
to one’s entertainment , or giving one a 
treat . To a benevolent mind the spec- 
tacle of an afflicted mm relieved and 
comforted is a feast ; to a mind ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, an easy 
access to a well-slocked library is a con- 
tinual Jeast : men of a happy temper 
give and receive entertainment with 
equal facility; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness 
which they impart to every tiling around 
them ; they in like manner derive en- 
tertainment from every thing they see, 
or hear, or observe : a treat is given or 
received only on particular occasions 
it depends on the relative circumstances 
and tastes of the giver and receiver ; to 
one of a musical turn one may give a 
treat by inviting him to a musical party ; 
and to one of an intelligent turn it ui 1 
be equally a treat to be of the party 
which consists of the enlightened and 
conversable. 

BeiiUie is the only author I know, whose critical 
nud philosophical researches are diiersi tied and em- 
bellished by a poetical imagination, that makes exc.i 
the driest subject and the leanest a feast for an epi 
cure in books. Coweta. 

Let us consider to w hom we are indebted for all 
these entertainments of sense. Ad»im»« 

Sing my praise in htiain sublime,* 

Treat not mo with dogg’rel rhyme. Swurr. 

FEAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 

FEAST, in Latin festum, or festus, 
changed most probably from Jesiee and 
ferice , which latter, in all probability, 
comes from the Greek upai sacred, be- 
cause these days were kept sacred 
vacant from all secular labour: tho- 
TI VAL and HOLIDAY, as the words 
themselves denote, have precisely tne 
same meaning in their original sense, 
with this difference, that the forme* 
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erives its origin from heathenish su- 
ers tit ion, the latter owes its rise to the 
stablishment of Christianity in its re- 
armed state. 

A feast, , in the Christian sense of the 
rord, is applied to every day which is 
egarded as sacred, and observed with 
tariicular solemnity, except Sundays ; 

. holy day, or, according to its modern 
irthography, a holiday , is simply a day 
n which ordinary business is suspended : 
mong the Roman Catholics, there are 
naiiy days which are kept holy, and 
onsequeutly by them denominated 
easts , which in the English reformed 
hurch are only observed as holidays , 
r days of exemption from public busi- 
icss; of this description are the Saints' 
iays* on which the public offices are 
hut: on the other hand, Christmas, 
taster, and Whitsuntide, are regarded 
u both churches more as feasts than 
s holidays. There are, therefore, many 
easts where there are no holidays , and 
nany holidays , where there are no feasts. 

■’irst, I provide myself a nimble tiling, 

’o be my page, a varlct of crafts j 

text, two new suits fur feasts and gala days. 

CUMBERLAND. 

t happen'd on a summer’s holiday, 

’hat lu the green wood shade he took life way. 

Dhyden. 

X feast is altogether sacred ; a holi- 
lay has frequently nothing sacred in it, 
tot even in its cause ; it may he a 
limple, ordinary transaction, the act of 
m individual : a festival has always 
lit her a sacred or a serious object. A 
east is kept by religious worship ; a 
loli day is kept by idleness ; a festival 
s kept by mirth and festivity : some 
easts are festivals, as in the case of the 
Primal at Rome; some festivals are 
loltdays, as in the case of weddings and 
■ublic thanksgivings. 

Miiuy worthy persona urged how great the liar- 
n»ny whs between the holiday. t and their attiilmteg 
ll I ,ll:l > call them so), and what a confusion would 
>Uow it' Michaoluias-day. fur instance, was not U» be 
vlubriited when stubbie geese are iu their highest 
'crfeetion. Walpole. 

Iu so enlightened an ago as the present, I shall 
■ei haps be ridiculed if 1 hint, as my opiuion, that 
observation of certain festivals is something more 
han a mere political institution. Walpole. 

TO FUEL, BIS SENSIBLE, CON- 
SCIOUS. 

From the simple idea of a sense, the 
vord FEEL has acquired the most 
ixtensive signification and application 
n our language, and may be employed 
liditFerently for all the other terms, but 


not in all cases : to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwardly and outwardl) 
it is the accompaniment of existence 
to BE SENSIBLE, from the Latin 
sentio, is said only of the senses. It is 
the property of all living creatures to 
feel pleasure and pain in a greater or 
less degree : those creatures which have 
not the sense of hearing will not be 
sensible of sounds. In the moral appli- 
cation, Xo feel is peculiarly the property 
or act of the heart; to be sensible is that 
of the understanding: an ingenuous 
mind feels pain when it is sensible of 
having committed an error : one may, 
however, feel as well as be sensible by 
means of the understanding : a person 
feels the value of another's service ; is 
sensible of his kindness : one feels or is 
sensible of what, passes outwardly ; one 
is CONSCIOUS only of what passes 
inwardly, from con or cum and scio to 
know to one’s self : w T e feel the force of 
another's remark; we are sensible of 
the evil which must spring from the 

ructice of vice; we are conscious of 

aving fallen short of our duty. 

The lie von t man does not only believe, but feels 
there is a Deity. Addison. 

There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits by which 
they apprehend one another, as our seizes do mate- 
rial .bjects; and there is no question but our souls, 
when they arc disembodied, will, by this faculty, b s 
always sensible of the Diviue presence. Addison. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man design’d: 

I'onscious of thought, of more capacious breast. 

For empire form’d unci fit to rule the rest. Dkydkn. 

FEELING, SENSE, SENSATION. 

FEELING, in Saxon felen, low 
German foelen, Dutch welen, and 
SENSE ( v . To feel), are taken in a 
general or particular sense: SENSA- 
TION is taken only in a particular 
sense. Feeling and sense are either 
physical or moral properties ; sensation 
is a particular act of physical or moral 
feeling. 

Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode of sense ; anatomists reckon five 
senses, of which feeling is one: sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving through 
the medium of the sense, as to be de 
p rived of sense when stunned by a blow ; 
to be without sense when divested o» 
the ordinary faculties. As all creatures 
which have life have feeling, the ex- 
pression creatures without feeling, may 
be applied to inanimate objects ; but in 
general the term feeling is taken for 
the seme of feeling . 
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Is this n dagger, which I see lielbre rne, 

The haudle towards my baud ? come let me clutch 
thee — 

J have thee nut. anil yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling us to night? Shaksmcare. 

In distances ofthitus, their shapes, and size. 

Our rcasou judges heller than our e>es ; 

Declares not this the soul's pre-eminence, 

Superior to, and quite distinct irom sense t Jenyns. 

Feeling , in its limited acceptation, is 
either a state of feeling or an act of 
feeling : sense is a mode of sense, i. e., 
a mode of perceiving through the me- 
dium of any particular organ of sense, 
or a state of perceiving particular ob- 
jects. In this acceptation feeling is 
applied to moral as well as physical 
objects, sense to intellectual as well as 
sensible objects: feeling has its seat in 
the heart, sense in the understanding : 
feeling is transitory and fluctuating, 
sense is permanent and regular. There 
are Jeelings of love, charily, compas- 
sion, &c. ; there is a sense of justice, 
rectitude, propriety, &c. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was sparing 
uud compassionate towards his subjects. Bacon. 

This Dasilius, having the quick sense of a lot er, 
took, as though his mistiesa had given him, a secret 
rupieheusion. Sidney. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act of feeling, it d lifers from feeling 
only in application: the term feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters ; se?isution to the grave 
and scientific style : a child may talk of 
an unpleasant or pleasant feeling , a 
feeling of cold or hunger ; the profes- 
sional mau talks of the sensation of 
giddiness, a gnawing sensation , and the 
like. 

Those ideas to which any agreeable sensation is 
annexed are easily excited,* as leading behind them 
the most strong anil permanent impressions. 

Somehvillr. 

FEELING, SENSIBILITY, SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY. 

FEELING, in the present case, is 
taken for a positive characteristic, 
namely, the property of feeling (v. To 
feel ) in a strong degree; in this sense 
feeling expresses either a particular act, 
or an habitual property of the mind 
SENSIBILITY is always taken in the 
sense of a habit. Trait’s of feeling in 
}oung people are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor: an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift ; it 
creates an infinite disproportion of pain. 
Feeling and sensibility are here taken 
as moral properties, which are awak- 


ened as much by the operations of the 
mind within itself as by external ob- 
jects: SUSCEPTIBILITY, from the 
Latin suscipio to take or receive, desig- 
nates that property of the body or the 
mind which consists in being ready to 
take an affection from external objects ; 
hence we speak of a person’s suscepti- 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility 
to be affected with grief, joy, or any 
other passion : if an excess of sensibility 
be an evil, an excess of susceptibility 
is a still greater evil ; it makes us slaves 
to every circumstance, however trivial, 
which comes under our notice. 

Gentleness is native feeling improved by principle 

Bi.aiu. 

By long habit in carrying a burden we lose in gir.it 
part our sensibility of its weight. Johnson. 

It pleases me to think that it was from a principle 
of gratitude in me, that nty mind was susceptibly of 
such generous transport (in my dreams) when 1 
thought myself repaying the kindness of my friend. 

liy icon 


TO FEIGN, PRETEND. 

FEIGN, in Latin Jingo or figo> comes 
from the Greek 7njyw to fix or stamp. 
PRETEND, in Latin prcetemlo , signi- 
fies property to stretch before, that is, tu 
put on the outside. 

These words may be used either for 
doing or saying ; they are both opposed 
to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of the agent : to feign is taken 
either in a bad or an indifferent sense; 
to pretend always in a bad sense : one 
feigns in order to gain some future end; 
a person feigns sickness in order to be 
excused from paying a disagreeable 
visit: one pretends in order to serve a 
present purpose; a child jtretends to 
have lo.«>t his book who wishes to excuse 
himself for his idleness. To feign con- 
sists often of a line of conduct; to 
pretend consists mostly of words, some- 
times coupled with assumed looks and 
manners: Ulysses feigned madness in 
order to escape from going to the Trojan 
war; according to Virgil, the Grecian 
Si non pretended to be a deserter come 
over to the Trojan camp. 

To win me from hid tender anna, 

Unni.niber'd unitor* came, 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms. 

Ami felt or Jviyn'd a llamu. Gof.psm'ih. 

An affected delicacy is ilie common lmpriwcinenl 
in those who pretend to lm refined ulwte others^ 

In matters of speculation, to feigf 1 
to invent by force of the imagination * 
to pretend is to set up by force of scl 
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conceit or false opinion ■ it is feigned by 
the pools that Orpheus went down into 
hell and brought back Eurydice his 
wife; infidel philosophers pretend to 
account for the most m)sterious things 
ui nature upon natural, or, as they please 
to term it, rational principles. 

in the (lark recesses of antiquity a great poet may 
and ought to t'eiyn such tliiugs as be not then, it they 
cm be brought to embellish tliui subject whieli lie 
treats. Dryuew. 

The Hans tow ns not only complained, but clamored 
loudly fur breach of their uucieui privileges cou- 
linned unto them tune out of iiiiud, by thirteen sue* 
fcssivj kings of England, which they pretended to 
have purchased with their money, Howell. 


TO FELICITATE, CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE, from the Latin felix 
happy, signifies to make happy, and is 
applicable only to ourselves; CON- 
GRATULATE, from grains pleasant 
yr agreeable, is to make agreeable, and 
is applicable either to ourselves or 
others : we felicitate ourselves on 
having escaped the danger; we con- 
gratulate others on their good fortune. 

Tim astronomers, indeed, expect her (night) with 
impatience, and felicitate themselves upon her arri- 
val. Johnson. 

Tlic fierce young hero who had overcome the (’u- 
rutii, instead of being cotyrululnted by his sister 
lor tiis victory, was upbraided by her for having slain 
her lover. Addison. 


FELLOWSHIP, SOCIETY. 

Both these terms are employed to 
denote a close intercourse; but FEL- 
LOWSHIP is said Of men as indivi- 
duals, SOCIETY of them collectively . 
we should be careful not to hold fellow- 
ship with any one of bad character, or 
lo join the society of those who profess 
had principles. 

Ill becomes it mo 

|u wear at once thy garter and thy chains, 
l hough by my former dignity I swear, 

I bat, were I reinstated in my throne, 

• bus to be join'd iu fellowship with thee 
Would be the first ambition ul my soul. 

Gilbert West. 

I nlmppy he 1 who Chun the first of joys, 

^oney, eut off, is left ah.nq 

tuml this world of death. Thomson. 


female, feminine, effeminate. 

female is said of the sex itself, 
and FEMININE of the characteristics 
ni the sex. Female is opposed to male, 
eminine to masculine, 
in th a female character we expect to 
that which ia feminine . The fe- 
tate dress, manners, and habits, have 


engaged the attention of all essayists, 
from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is na- 
tural to the female ; the effeminate is 
unnatural to the male. A feminine 
air and voice, which is truly grateful to 
the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty 
and delicacy are feminine properties; 
robustness a.d vigour are masculine 
properties ; the former, therefore, when 
discovered in a man, entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate . 

Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends. 

To prayers and mean submissions she desceuds ; 

Ho female arts or aids she left untried. 

Nor counsels uuexplor'd, before she died. Dryden. 

Her henv nly form 
Angelic; but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful innocence. Milton. 

Our martial ancestors, like some of their modern 
successors, had no oilier amusement (but hunting) 
to entertain tlieir vacant hours; despising nil aits as 
effeminate. Blackstunk 

FENCE, GUARD, SECURITY. 

FENCE, from the Latin Jendo , to 
fend or keep otf, denotes that which 
serves to prevent the attack of an ex- 
ternal enemy. GUARD, which is but 
a variety of icard, from the German 
wahren to see, and tvuehen to watch, 
signifies that which keeps from any 
danger. SECURITY implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis- 
chief, and loss. A fence, in the proper 
sense, is an inanimate object; a guard 
is a living agent ; the former is of per- 
manent utility, the latter acts to a par- 
tial extent : in the figurative sense they 
retain the same distinction. Modesty is 
a fence to a woman’s virtue ; the love of 
the subject is the monarch’s greatest 
safeguard. There are prejudices which 
favor religion aud subordination, and 
act as fences against the introduction of 
licentious principles into the juvenile or 
unenlightened mind ; a proper sense of 
an overruling Providence will serve as 
a guard to prevent the admission of im- 
proper thoughts. The guard only 
stands at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of evil : the security stops -up 
all the avenues, it locks up with firm- 
ness. A guard serves to prevent the 
ingress of every thing that may have 
an evil intention or tendency : the secu- 
rity rather secures the possession of 
what one has, and prevents a loss. A 
king has a guard about his person to 
keep off all violence. 

Whatever disregard certaiu modern refiners of mo- 
rality may attempt to throw on all the ibstituud 
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mums of public religion, they must iu their lowest 
% iew he considered us the out-guurds and fences of 
virtuous conduct. Blair. 

Let the heart lie either wounded by sore distross, 
or ngitiited by violent emotions; and you shall pre- 
sently see that virtue without religion is inadequate 
to the government of life. It is destitute of its pro- 
per guard, of its firmest support, of its chief encou- 
ragement. Blair. 

Goodness from its owu nature bath this security, 
that it brings men under the danger of no luw. 

Tillutson. 

FEROCIOUS, FIERCE, SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS and FIERCE are 
both derived from the Latin ferox , 
which comes from fera a wild beast. 
SAVAGE, v. Cruel. 

Ferocity marks the untamed cha- 
racter of a cruel disposition : fierceness 
lias a greater mixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word Jiers in French 
being taken for haughtiness ; savageness 
marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a sentiment of either cruelty or 
anger us the two former. Ferocity and 
fierceness are in common applied to the 
brutes, to designate their natural tem- 
pers : savage is mostly employed to de- 
signate the natural tempers of man, 
when uncontrolled by the force of rea- 
son and a sense of religion. Ferocity is 
the natural characteristic of wild beasts ; 
it is a delight in blood that needs no 
outward stimulus to call it into action ; 
hut it displays itseli‘ most strikingly in 
the moment when the animal is going 
to grasp, or when in the act of devour- 
ing, its prey : fierceness may be pro- 
voked in many creatures, but it does 
not discover itself unless roused by some 
circumstance of aggravation ; many 
animals become fierce by being shut up 
hi cages, and exposed to the view of spec- 
tators : savageness is as natural a tem- 
per in the unciwlized man, as ferocity 
or fierceness in the brute ; it does not 
.vait for an enemy to attack, but is rest- 
less in search of some one whom it may 
make an enemy, and have an oppor- 
tunity of destroying. It is an easy trans- 
ition for the savage to become the fero- 
cious cannibal, glutting himself in the 
blood of his enemies, or the fierce anta- 
gonist to one who sets himself up in op- 
position to him. 

In au extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 
each other* the countenance may bo 
either jerocious t fierce , or savage , ac- 
cording to circumstances. A robber 
who spends his life in the act of unlaw- 
fully shedding blood acquires a Jerocity 


of countenance : a soldier who follows a 
predatory and desultory mode of war- 
fare betrays the licentiousness of liis 
calling, and his undisciplined temper, in 
the fierceness of his countenance; the 
tyrant whose enjoyment consists in in- 
flicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of his 
temper by the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tortures. 

The ferociuus character of Moloch appears both iu 
the battle a uil tho council with exact consistency. 

Johnson 

The tempest falls. 

The weary wimls sink, breathless. But who knows 
What Jiercer tempest yet may shake this night 

Thomson, 

Nay, the dire monsters that infest the flood. 

By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood, 

II is will can calm, their savage tempers bind, 

And turn to mild protectors of muukiud. Yorso, 

FERTILE, FRUITFUL, PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE, in Latin fertilise from 
fero to bear, signifies capable of bearing 
or bringing to light. FRUITFUL sig- 
nifies lull of fruit , or containing within 
itself much fruit. PROLIFIC is com- 
pounded of proles and facto to make a 
progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending forth from iihdt 
that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground 
which causes every thing wiilini itseli 
to grow up. Fruitful expresses a state 
containing or possessing abundantly that 
which is of tlie same nature ; it is, there- 
fore, peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, and Whatever is said to bear 
fruit. Prolific expresses the faculty ot 
generating ; it conveys, therefore, the 
idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say 
that the ground is either fertile or fruit- 
ful, but not so properly prolific: we may 
speak of a female of any species being 
fruitful and prolific, hut not fertile ; we 
may speak of nature as being JruitJul , 
but neither fertile nor prolific. A cuun - 
try \s fertile as it respects the quality of 
the soil ; it is fruitful as it respects the 
abundance of its produce: it is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a country to be 
fruitful by the industry of its inha- 
bitants, which was not fertile by nature. 
An animal is said to he fruitful ns it 
respects the number of young which it 
has ; it is said to ho prolific as it respects 
its generative power. Some women arc 
more fruitful than others; hut there 
are many animals more prtlific than 
human creatures. 
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Why should I mention those, 'whose oocy soil 
[g r^uder'd fertile by the o’er flowing Nile. Jknyns. 

When Arst the soil receives the fruitful heed, 

M«ke no demy, but cover it with. gjieed. Dhyoen. 

Aud where in pomp the sun-burnt people ride 
On piiintcd barges o'er the teeming tide. 

Which pouring down from Kthiopiau lands. 

Makes green tho soil, with slime aud black prolific 
sands. Dhyukn. 

Iu the figurative application they ad- 
mit of a similar distinction. A man is 
fertile in expedients who readily con- 
trives upon the spur of the occasion ; 
he is fruitful in resources who has them 
ready at his hand ; his brain is prolific 
if it generates an abundance of new 
conceptions. A mind is fertile which 
has powers that admit of cultivation 
and expansion : an imagination is fruit- 
ful that is rich in stores of imagery ; a 
genius is prolific that is rich in inven- 
tion. Females are fertile in expedients 
and devices ; ambition and avarice are 
the most fruitful sources of discord and 
misery in public and private life ; novel- 
writers are the most prolific class of 
authors. 

To every work Warburton brought a memory full 
fraught, together with a fancy fertile, of combina- 
tions Johnson. 

The philosophy received from the Greeks lias been 
fruitful in contruvei sies, but barren of works. 

Bacon. 

Parent of light 1 all-seeing sun, 

Prolific beam, whose rays dispense 

The various gifts of Providence. Gay. 


FERVOR, ARDOR. 

FERVOR, tvomferveo to boil, is not 
so violent a heat as ARDOR, from 
ardeo to burn. The affections are pro- 
perly fervent; the passions are ardent: 
wo ar v fervent in feeling, anti ardent in 
acting ; the fervor of devotion may be 
rational, but the ardor of zeal is mostly 
intemperate. The first martyr, Stephen, 
was filled with a \\o\y fervor ; St. Peter, 
in the ardor of his zeal, promised his 
Master lo do more than he was able to 
perform. 

I’lie «y nf tho Lord is not to be understood of 
aigh ruptures uud transports of religious fervour. 

Blair. 

to their devotions with that ardour 
tost they would to a lewd play ? South. 


FESTIVITY, MIRTH. 

is commonly MIRTH with 
FESTIVITY, but there may be fre- 
quently mirth without festivity. The 
festivity lies in the outward circum- 
stances* mirth in the temper of the 


mind. Festivity is rather the producer 
of mirth than the mirth itself. Festi- 
vity includes the social enjoyments of 
eating, drinking, dancing, cards, and 
other pleasures : mirth includes in it 
the buoyancy of spirits which is engen- 
dered by a participation in such plea 
sures. 

Pisistratus, fenring that the festivity of his guests 
would be intcirupied by the misconduct of Tluasip- 
ptu, rose from liis seat, aud intrealed him to stay. 

Cumberland. 

Low lies that house where nut-browu draughts in- 
spir’d. 

Where greybeard mirth aud smiling toil retir'd. 

Gold*mith. 


FICTION, FABRICATION, FALSE- 
HOOD. 

FICTION is opposed to what is real ; 
FABRICATION and FALSEHOOD 
to what is true. Fiction relates what 
may be, though not what is: fabrica- 
tion and falsehood relate what is not as 
what is, and vice versd. Fiction serves 
for amusement and instruction : fabri- 
cation and falsehood serve to mislead 
and deceive. Fiction and fabrication 
both require invention : falsehood con- 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables 
of ^Esop are fictions of the simplest 
kind, but yet such as required a pecu- 
liarly lively fancy and inventive genius 
to produce : the fabrication o f a play, as 
the production of Shakspearc'spen, was 
once executed with sutficient skill to 
impose for a time upon the public cre- 
dulity : a good memory, is all that is 
necessary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can be easily contra- 
dicted and confuted. In an extended 
sense of the u ord fiction , it approaches 
still nearer to (he sense of fabricate , 
when said of the fictions o f the ancients, 
which were delivered as truth, although 
admitted now to be false : the motive of 
the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference ; namely, that in the former 
case he believes what he relates to be 
true, in the latter he knows it to be false. 
The heathen mythology consists prin- 
cipally of the fictions of the poets : news- 
papers commonly abound in fabrica- 
tion , 

All that the Jews tell us of their twofold Messiah 
is a mere fiction, framed without ns much as a pre- 
teuce to any foundation iu Scripture for it 

Vridravx. 

The translator or fabricator of Ossian’s poems. 

Mason. 

When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
falsehood, every man mast disunite him si* If from 
others. Joun-wn. 
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Fabrication may sometimes be used 
m a good sense : in this case it denotes 
not the thing fabricated but the act of 
fabricating. 

With reason has Shakespeare’s superiority been 
8 s .- Ik'd ill the fabrication of his preternatural 
machines. CnMBBttl.ANI>. 

As epithets, fictitious and false are 
very closely allied ; lor what is ficti- 
tious is false, though all that is false is 
not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
which has been feigned, ox falsely made 
by some one; the false is simply that 
which is false by the nature of the 
thing • the fictitious account is there- 
fore the invention of an individual, 
whose veracity is thereby impeached: 
but there may be many false accounts 
unintentionally circulated. 

A man who has taken his ideusof mankind from 
study nloue generally comes into the wot Id with an 
heart mulling at every Jictitiuus tale of distress. 

Goldsmith. 

It is on tins principle that true religion has and 
must have so large a mixture of fear, and that false 
religious hate nothing else but tear to support them. 

liUUKK. 

FIGURE, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM, SYMBOL, TYPE. 

FIGURE, in Latin figura, from Jingo 
to feign, signifies anything painted or 
feigned by the mind. METAPHOR, 
in Greek pira^opa, from ptTatyepot to 
transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
object to another. ALLEGORY, in 
Greek aWtfyopta from a\\oc another, 
and ayopevu* to relate, signifies the re- 
lation of something under a borrowed 
term. EMBLEM, in Greek tfifiXtipa, 
from tpfia\\.to to impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a murk. SYM- 
BOL, from the Greek ffvpfiaWio to con- 
sider attentively, signifies the thing cast 
or conceived in the mind, from its 
analogy to represent something else. 
TYPE, in Greek tv 7roc, from runru) to 
strike or styynp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some- 
thing else. 

Likeness between . two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
other, is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of these terms. Figure is the 
most general of these terms, compre- 
hending every tiling which is figured 
by means of the imagination; the rest 
are but modes of the figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things ge- 
nerally : we may have a figure in ex • 
pressiou, a figure on paper a figure on 


wood or stone, and the like. It- is tin* 
business of the imagination to draw 
figures out of anything ; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means of words only : the figure , in 
this case, is any representation which 
tho mind makes to itself of a resem- 
blance between objects, which is pro- 
perly a figure of thought, which when 
clothed in words is a figure of speech, 
the metaphor is a figure of speech of 
the simplest kind, by which a word 
acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally athxed to it; as 
when the term head, which properly 
signifies a part of the body, is applied to 
the leader of an army. The allegory 
is a continued metaphor , where attri- 
butes, inodes, and actions are applied 
to the objects thus figured , as in the 
allegory of sin and death in Milton. 

Tie* spring bears the same figure among the sea- 
sons of the year, that tlie morning does among the 
divisions of the day, or youth among the stages o: 
life. Addison. 

No man had a happier manner of expressing the 
affections of one sense by metaphors taken friur. 
another than Milton. Uukke. 

Virgil has cast the whole system of Platonic phi- 
losophy, so far as regards the soul of man, into 

beautiful allegories. Addison. 

The emblem is that, sort of figure of 

thought by which we make corporeal ob- 
jects to stand fi»r moral properties; thus 
the dove is represented as the emblem 
of meekness, or the beehive is made 
the emblem of industry : the symbol is 
that species of emblem which is con- 
verted into a constituted sign among 
men ; thus the olive und laurel are the 
symbols of peace, and have been recog- 
nized as such among barbarous as well 
as enlightened nations. The type is that 
species of emblem by which one object 
is made to represent another mystically; 
it is, therefore, only employed in reli- 
gious matters, particularly in relation 
to the coming, the office, and llie dead) 
of our Saviour; in this manner the 
offering of Isaac is considered as a type 
of our Saviour's offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The glurk\ the emblem of I: ue piety. IJbaum hKT * 

I need nut mention the justness of thought whirl' 
is observed in the generation of these syniboueu* 
pet suns (in Milton's allegory of sin and death ^ ^ 

All the remarkable events under the 
types of Christ, ^ A ‘** 

FINAL, CONCLUSIVE. 

FINAL, in French final. Latin 
finalis, from finis the end, signifi* 8 
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naming an end. CONCLUSIVE (t>. 
Conclusive ) ^ signifies shutting up, or 
coming to a conclusion. 

Firm designates simply the circum- 
stance of -being the last; conclusive the 
inode of fiuishing or coming to the last : 
a determination is final which is to he 
succeeded by ho other ; a reasoning is 
conclusive that puts a stop to farther 
question. The final is arbitrary ; it de- 
pends upon the will to make -it so or 
not: the conclusive is relative; it de- 
pends upon the circumstances and the 
understanding : a person gives a final 
answer at option ; but in order to make 
an answer conclusive it must be satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Neither with us in Kurland hath then* Iteen (till 
very lately) any Jinnl di'ti-nniiiatiun upon tlio right 
of authors at the common law. Hi.ackstonk. 

I hardly think the example of Abraham** com- 
plaining. that unless he liail some children of hit 
body, his steward Kliezer of Damascus would lie his 
heir, is quite conclusive to show that he made him 
so by Will. llLACKSTONE. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
ESPY, DESCRY. 

FIND, in German Jinden,&. c.is most 
probably connected with the Latin 
venio , signifying to come in the way. 
DISCOVER, v. Toileted. -ESPY, in 
French espier , comes from the Latin 
espicio , signifying to sec a thing out, or 
in distinction from others. DESCRY, 
from the Latin ducerno , dignities to dis- 
tinguish a thing from others. 

To find signifies simply to come 
t within sight of a thing, which is the 
general idea attached to all these terms : 
they vary, however, either in the mode 
of the action or in the object. What we 
find may become visible to us by acci- 
dent, but what we find out is the result 
of an effort. We may find any thing as 
wa pass along in the streets; but \ye 
find out mistakes in an account by eare- 
* u, ly going over it. or we find out the 
dillieuitics which we meet with in 
■ hy redoubling our diligence. 

What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
! 8 discovered is always remote and un- 
known, and when discovered is somc- 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
found lying on the ground ; but a mine 
1® discovered under ground. When 

aptain Cook discovered the islands in 

hi South Sea, many plants and ani- 
“ als were found. What is not dis- 
coverable may be presumed not to exist ; 


but that which is found may be only 
what has been lost. What has once 
been discovered cannot be discovered 
again ; but what is found may be many 
times found. . Find out and disco vet 
differ principally in the . application ; 
the former being applied to familiar, 
and the latter to scientific objects: 
scholars find out what they have to 
learn ; men of research discover what 
escapes the notice of others. 

Ho Jinis the fraud, ami with a smile demands, 

Ou what design the boy hud bound bis hands. 

Diivdkk. 

Socrates, who was a great admirer of Cretan insti- 
tutions, set his excellent wit to jind out some good 
cause and use of this evil inclination (the love ul 
boj s). Wat.sh. 

('tinning is a kind of short-sightedness that dis- 
covers the minutest objects which aie near at hand, 
but is uot uble to discern things at a distance. 

Addison. 

To espy is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se- 
cluded or retired ; and descry is a 
species of discovering , or observing at 
a distance, or among a number of ob- 
jects. An astronomer discovers fresh 
stars or planets ; he finds out those on 
particular occasions which have been 
already discovered. A person finds out 
by continued inquiry any place to 
which he had been wrong directed : he 
espies an object which lies concealed in 
a corner or secret place ; he descries a 
horseman coining down a hill. Ftna 
and discover may be employed with 
regard to objects, either of a corporeal 
or intellectual kind ; espy and descry 
only with regard to sensible objects of 
corporeal vision : find, either for those 
that are external or internal ; discover , 
only for those that are external. The 
distinction between them is the same as 
before ; we find by simple inquiry ; we 
discover hy reflection and study : we 
find or find out the motives which influ- 
ence a person’s conduct ; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular purpose of 
the finder ; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

When it is said, tasie cannot be disputed, it can 
onlv mean that no one can strictly say what pleasure 
or pain some particular men may Jind from the taste 
of some particular thing. Hukkk. 

Aristotle hud reason to sav, that Homer was the 
only poet who had found out iiviug words. Povk. 

lie wished, to day our enterprise might thrive. 

1 fear our purjiose is discovered. Shaksi'Eakk. 

There Agamemnon, Priam hen* he spies. 

And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies 

• PevnKK 
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Through this wo puss, and mount the tower from 
whence. 

With unavailing arms, the Truism a- make defence; 
From this the 'trembling king had oft descried 
The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 

HAYDEN. 

When find is used as a purely intel- 
lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, ill relation both to discover and to 
invent , as may be seen in the following 
article. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

To FIND or FIND OUT ( v . To 
find) is said of things which do not 
exist in the forms in which a person 
finds them: to DISCOVER ( v . To 
discover) is said of that which exists in 
an entire state : INVENT, from invenio , 
signifying literally to come at, is said of 
that which is new made or modelled. 
The merit of finding or inventing con- 
sists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately ; the 
merit of discovering consists in remov- 
ing the obstacles which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing: 
imagination and industry are requisite 
for finding or inventing ; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts ; invent 
to the mechanical; discover to the 
speculative. We speak of finding 
modes for performing actions, and 
effecting purposes; of inventing ma- 
chines, instruments, and various matters 
of use or elegance ; of discovering the 
operations and laws of nature. Many 
fruitless attempts have been made to 
find Che longitude : men have not been 
so unsuccessful in finding out various 
arts, for communicating their thoughts, 
commemorating the exploits of their 
nations, and supplying themselves with 
luxuries. Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood : the geometrician 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem ; or by investigating, # he finds 
jut a clearer method of solving the 
’ same problems ; or he invents an instru- 
ment by which the proof cam be deduced 
from ocular demonstration. 

D»ig practice lias a sure improvement found, 

With kindled tires to burn the barren ground. 

Dkyden. 

Since the harmonic principles were discovered, 
music has been a great independent science. 

Skward. 

The sire o f gods and men, with hard decrees. 

Forbids our plenty to he liuuglit with ease ; 

Himself invented first the shilling share, 

.%ud v hettcu human industry by cure. Payden. 


TO FIND FAULT WITH, BLAME, 
OBJECT TO. . 

All these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with some person or thing. To 
FIND FAULT WITH signifies here 
to point out a fault, either in some per- 
son or thing; to BLAME is said only 
of the person ; OBJ EOT is applied to 
the thing only: we find fault with a 
person for his behaviour ; we find fault 
with our seat, our conveyance, and the 
like ; we blame a person for his temerity 
or his improvidence ; we object to a 
measure that is proposed. We find 
fault with or blame that which lias been 
done ; we object to that which has been 
or is to be done. Finding fault is a 
familiar action applied to matters of 
personal convenience or taste; blame 
and object to , particularly the latter, 
are applied to serious objects. Finding 
fault is often the Iruit of a discontented 
temper; there are some whom nothing 
will please, and who are ever ready to 
find fault with whatever comes in their 
way : blame is a matter of discretion ; 
we blame frequently in order to correct: 
objecting to is an affair either of caprice 
or discretion ; some capriciously object to 
that which is proposed to them rnerelv 
from a spirit of opposition ; others ob- 
ject to a thing from substantial reasons. 

Tragi-cumrdy >ou have \ ourself found fault with 
very justly. Uudqkm.. 

It is a most certain rule in reason nml mor.t) philo- 
sophy, that where there is no choice, llioic can be no 
blame. South. 

Men in all deliberations find east* to be of the ne- 
gative side, to object and foretel difficulties. 

Bacon. 

FINE, DELICATE, NICE. 

It is remarkable of the word FINE 
( v . Beautiful ), that it is equally appli- 
cable to large and small objects : DE- 
LICATE, in Latin deli cat us, from de- 
lict cc delights, and delicio to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, in 
the natural sense, denotes smallness in 
general. Delicate denotes a degree of 
fineness that is agreeable to the taste, 
Thread is said to he fine as opposed to 
the coarse and thick; silk is said to b* 
delicate , when to fineness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a spider s 
web is remarkable for its fineness; that 
of the ermine's fur is remarkable for its 
delicacy. In writing, all up-strokes 
must be fine; but in superior writing 
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thov will be delicately fine \ When ap- 
plied to colours, the fine is coupled with 
[ho bold and strong ; delicate with what 
js faint, soft, and fair: black and red 
niav be fine colours ; white and pink 
delicate colours. The tulip is reckoned 
one of the finest flowers; the white 
moss rose is a delicate llower. A fine 
painter delineates with boldness; hut 
the artist who has a delicate tasie, throws 
delicate touches into the grandest deli- 
neations. 

Every tiling that results from nature alone lies out 
of the province of instruction: and no rules that I 
know of will seive to give a Jine form, a Jit te voice, 
or even those fine feelings, which are amongst the 
first projieri ies of an actor. C u m u k it l. a k » 

I'n iler this head of elegance I reckon those deli- 
rate a ml regular works of ait, as elegant buildings 
or pieces of furniture. 11 UK k k. 

In their moral application these terms 
admit of the same distinction : the fine 
approaches either to the strong or to 
tlio weak ; the delicate is a high degree 
of the fine; as a fine thought, which 
maybe lolly; or fine feeling, which is 
acute and tender ; and delicate feeling, 
which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word fin only in 
the hitter sense, of acuteness, and apply 
it merely to the thoughts and designs 
of men, answering either to our word 
subtle, as un homme fin , or neat, as une 
satire Jine . 


When used in a moral application, 
mce , which is taken in a good sense, ap- 
proaches nearer to the signification of 
delicate . A person may be said to have 
a delicate ear in music, whose ear is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; 
lie may be said to have a nice taste or 
judgment in music, who scientifically 
discriminates the beauties and defects 
of different pieces. A person is delicate 
in his choice, who is guided by taste 
and feeling; he is nice in his choice 
who adheres to a strict rule. A point 
in question may be either delicate or 
nice; it is delicate, as it is likely to 
touch the tender leelings of any party ; 
it is nice , as it involves contrary interests, 
and becomes difficult of determination. 
There are delicacies of behaviour which 
are learnt by go id breeding, but which 
minds of a refined cast are naturally 
alive to, without any particular learn- 
ing ; there are niceties in the law, which 
none but men of superior intellect can 
properly enter into and discriminate. 

T!u* commerce in tlio euiijug.il slate is so delicate, 
that it is impossible to prescribe rules for it. 

Steele. 

The highest point of gootl breeding, if any one 
cuii hit it, is to show a very nice regard to your 
owu dignity, and. wi ll tliui in your heart, to ex- 
proas your Value for the man above you. Steele 


FINE, MULCT, PENALTY, FOK- 


Oliief, lovely Spring! in tlue and thy soft scenes 
’ihe smiling (2nd is seen: while wa'er, earth. 

Ami air, attest his bounty, \\h.ch exalts 
The brute creation to ih\s Jincr thought. 

Thomson. 

Ami such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate xniirl, 

Regardless of wringing ami breukitig a lieait 
Already to sorrow resigned. CoWl'KR. 


Delicate is said of that which is agree- 
able to the sense and the taste; NICE 
to what is agreeable to the appetite* 
the former is a term of refinement ; the 
latter of epicurism and sensual indul- 
gence. The delicate affords pleasure 
only to those whose thoughts and dc- 
SUVs purified from what is gross ; the 
ntce affords pleasure to the > oung, the 
ignorant, and the sensual : thus de- 
tente food, delicate colours, delicate 
papes and form, are always acceptable 
( » the cultivated ; a meal, a show, a 
tuiour, and the like, which suits its ap- 
petite, or meets its fancy, will be nice 
t0 a child. 


aim.,!? i -f delicate myrtl#, it is the orange, it is tl 
look m,* 14 ls tke j asn »ne, It i* the tine, which v 
k on vegetable beauties JJurk 

Louk ! kow *lee he makes It. Babb bt 


FE1TUKE. 

FINE, from the Latin finis the end 
or purpose, signifies, by an extended ap- 
plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. MULCT, in Latin 
m ul eta, comes from mul geo to draw or 
wipe, because an offence is wiped off by 
money. PENALTY, in Latin paenuli- 
tas , from poena a pain, signifies what 
gives pain bv wav of punishment. 
FORFEITURE, from forfeit, in 
French forfait, from forfaire, signifies 
to do away or lose by doing wrong. 

The fine and mulct are always pecu- 
niary ; a penalty may be pecuniary ; a 
forfeiture consists of the deprivation of 
any right or property : the fine and 
mulct are imposed ; the penalty is in- 
flicted or incurred ; the forfeiture is in- 
curred. The violation of a rule or law 
is attended with a fine or mulct, but the 
former is a term of general use; the 
latter is rather a technical term in law 
a criminal offence incurs a penalty ; 
negligence of duty occasions the forfeit- 
ure, A fine or mulct serves either as 
punishment to the offender, or as an 
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amends for the offence : a penalty 
always inllicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender : a forfeit- 
ure is attended with loss as a punish- 
ment to the delinquent. Among the 
Chinese .nil offences are punished with 
fine s or Hogging: the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in the performance of their re- 
ligious worship : societies subject their 
members !o forfeitures for the violation 
of their laws. 

Too dear a fine , ah much lamented maid! 

For warrm- with the Troj.ms thou hast paid. 

])UYJ>KN. 

For to prohibit and dispense. 

To litid out or to make offence. 

To set what diameters they please. 

And mulcts on sin. or godliness. 

Must prove a pretty thriving trade. Huti.kii. 

It must be confessed, that as for the laws of men, 
gratitude is not enjoined l>\ tlic$<in<Mion of /« wi/rio'. 

South. 

The F.arl of Hereford, bein'.: tried seeutubiin Wes 
Norniannonuu. eou.d only be punished bv a fi-ilcit- 
uni of his inlieiitauee. Tyiuiwhiit. 

In the Roman law, if a lord manumits hi-; sla\e, 
gro»s in<;r.itiiude in the person so made free fin /cits 
his I'teiMuni. South. 


FI M CAL, SPRUCE, FOPPISH. 

* Thkse epithets are applied to such 
as attempt at finery by improper means. 
The FINICAL is insignificantly line; 
the SPRUCE is laboriously and art- 
fully line; the FOPPISII is fantasti- 
cally and affectedly fine. The finieal 
is said mostly of manner-, and speech; 
the spruce is said of the dre»s; the fop- 
pish, of dress and manners. 

A finieal gentleman clips his words 
and screws liis body into as small a 
compass as possible to give himself the 
air of a delicate person : a spruce gen- 
tleman strives not to have a fold wrong 
in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of his 
head to lie amiss: a ft/ppish gentleman 
seeks by extravagance in the cut of his 
clothes, and by the tawdrinoss in their 
ornaments, to render himself distin- 
guished for finery. A little mind, full 
of conceit of itself, will lead a man to be 
finical : a vacant mind that is anxious 
to be pleasing will not object to the 
employment of rendering the person 
spruce: a giddy, vain mind, eager after 
applause, impels a man to every kind 
of foppery. 

A l the top of the buibliug (Ub*nhi*im House) me 
several eupobes ami little turrets that have bin uu 
til effect, and make the building look at once finical 
and heavy l*oi*a. 


MoLhinks I see tlu‘<* spruce mid fin-. 

With cunt embroider’d richly shine, Swur/, 

Tiic learned, full of inward pride. 

The fups of outward show deride. <; A , 


FINITE, LIMITED. 

FINITE, from Jinis an end, is the 
natural property of things; aud LI 
MITEL), from limes a boundary, is the 
artificial property: the former is oppo- 
site only to the infinite ; but the latter, 
which lies within the finite , is opposed 
to the unlimited or the infinite This 
world is finite , and space *' nfinire ; the 
power of a prince is limited. It is nut. 
in our power to extend the bounds of 
the finite , but the limited is mostly 
under our control. We arc finite beings, 
and our capacities are variously limited 
either by nature or circumstances. 

Mcthinka this sin-lc crmwdi ‘ration of tin* |mh- 
tfresn of a finite spirit to perfection will be suilici.-nt 
to cxtiii-iii.tli all envy in inferior natures, amt .ill 
contempt, in superior. Ainn-ii.v. 

Those complaints which wean* apt to ui.ilx- ,.i 
our limit ei capacity and narrow view, .ircju-i ns im 
reasonable ns the childish complaint* of oiir imt 
Ivin- funned with a microscopic c\e. JJi.uk 

FI UK, 1IKAT, W ARMTH, (il.OW 

Iv the proper sense these words suv 
easily distinguished, but not so easily 
in the improper sense ; and as the lattn 
depends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their pIiNMnd 
meaning. 

FIRE is with regard to HEAT ;i k 
the cause to the elfect; it is itselt an 
inherent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi- 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us h\ 
the eye, as well as the touch ; heat is 
perceptible only by the touch : we dis- 
tinguish fire, by means of the fianic it 
sends forth, or by the changes which it 
produces upon other bodies ; but w« 
discover he.al only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and WARMTH differ princi- 
pally in degree ; the latter being a gentle 
degree of the former. The term nei^ 

is, however, in its most extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal princip u 
which pervades all nature, animate au ( 
inanimate, and seetr.s to viviiy » a* 
whole; it is this principle which appeals 
either under the form of fire, or ml( ‘ 
the more commonly conceived term 
heat, as it is generally understood* ' 
as 1 have here considered it. 
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Lliis limited sense is less active than//***, 
and more active than warmth: the 
former is produced in bodies, either by 
the violent action o f fire, as in the boil- 
ing of water, the melting of lead, or the 
violent friction of two hard bodies; the 
latter is produced by the simple expul- 
sion of cold, as in the case of feathers, 
wool, and other substances, which pro- 
duce and retain warmth GLOW is a 
partial heat or warmth which exists, oi- 
ls known to exist., mostly in the human 
frame; it is commonly produced in the 
body when it is in its most vigorous 
,tate, and its nerves are tirinly braced 
by the cold. 

From the above analysis tbe figura- 
tive application of these terms, and the 
grounds upon winch they are so em- 
plowd, will be easily discerned As 
fire is the strongest and most active 
principle in nature, which seizes every- 
thing within its roach \vi h the greatest 
possible rapidity, genius is said to be pos- 
sussed oi'Jirc, \\ Inch flies wiili rapuinv 
through all the regions of thought, and 
forms the most, lively images and com- 
binations ; lmt when Jire is applied to 
llui eve or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning From the external property of 
the flame, V liw-u is very aptly depicted 
in the c)e or the looks of lively people. 
As heat is always excessive and mostly 
violent, those commotions and fermenta- 
tions of the m.U'f which flow from the 
agitation of the passions, particularly of 
the angry passions, are termed hmt As 
warmth is a gem hi and grateful pro- 
perty, it has with most propriety been 
ascribed to the atVections. As glow is 
a partial but vivid feeling of the body, 
so is friendship a strong hut particular 
affection of the mind : hence the pro 
pnety of ascribing a « luw to friendship. 
Age damps the Jire of the poet. Dis 
putants in the heat of the contest are 
5l l ,l; to forget all the forms of good 
breeding. A man of tender moral feel- 
jugs speaks with warmth of a noble 
action, or takes a warm interest in the 
concerns of the innocent and the dis- 
missed. A youth in the full glow of 
feels himself prepared to 
make any sacrifices in supporting tbe 
flause of his friend. 


\l -1 lov ° w n ° Buci ‘ 

J e - CfU'snal, chaste, lelin’u. 


I liave pressed you further upon this, occa- 


sion than w.is necessary: however. I know you wil* 
excuse my warmth in the eau-.e ol' :i friend. 

Mkj.motu s Lkttkrs *jk (J.'ckuo to U;t:sAU. 

The frost concoct eil j'lchc 
Draws in abiitulant vegetable soul. 

An, l "atlu-is \iyour lbr the coining \c.ir: 

A slnnurcr ylow sits on the lively check 
U IT mlily lire. Tiiomm»n. 


FUtM, FIXKD, SOLID, STAHLK. 

FIRM, v. Constancy. FIXED de- 
no es the state of being Jixcd. SOLID, 
m La;in solidus , comes from solum tbe 
ground, wliie'i is the most solid thing 
existing. STABLE, v. Constancy. 

That, is Jinn which is not easily 
shaken : that is Jire.d which is fastened 
to something else, and not easily torn : 
that is solid which is able to bear, and 
does not easily give way : that is stable 
winch is able to make a stand against 
r. sistam-e, or the eti’ocls of time. A 
pillar which is Jinn on its bis n. Jived to 
a walk made of solid oak, is likely to lie 
stable. A man stands Jinn in battle 
who does not lliucli from the attack : 
he is fixed to a spot by the order of his 
commander. 

In one firm orb the h.-unls were rang d around, 

A cloud ofiier, es blacken'd all the "round I'm*,: 

Ihiiiiuv'd mid silent, the whole war they wait, 
SereueK dreadful, and a- Jiv'd as tale. l’urK. 

At thy Jirme't a^e. 

Thou h.idst within tliy hole S >ivt contents 
That might have ribbed llio sides and plank'd the 
deck 

Of some flagged admiral. 1 ’owe f k. 

liven the oak 

Tiuixes by the rude connis-don of tho storm, 
hniwnin^ as if in lus uneoii<eieU' aim 
11c held the thunder: hut the mount ch owe- 
Hi-Jirm stuL litt/ to what he scorns. I’uwvfr. 

In the moral sen.^e, firmness is used 
only for the purpose, or such actions as 
depend oil the purpose : Ji.ved is used 
either for the mind, or for outward cir- 
cumstances; solid is applicable to things 
in general, in an absolute sense ; stable 
is applicable to things in a i dative* 
sense. Decrees are more or less Jinn, 
according to the source from which they 
spring ; none are Jinn , compared witii 
those which arise from the will of the 
Almighty : laws are Jixed in proportion 
as they are connected with a constitution 
in which it is difficult to innovate. 
That which is solid is so of its own 
nature, but does not admit of degrees : 
a solid reason has within itself an inde- 
pendent property, which cannot be in- 
creased or diminished. That which is 
stable is so by comparison with that 
which is of less* duration : the characters 
‘2 n -2 
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of some men arc more stub!# tlian those 
of others; youth will not have so stable 
a character as manhood. A friendship 
is firm when it does not depend upon 
the opinion of others ; it is Ji.red when 
the choice is made and grounded in the 
mind; it is solid when it rests on the 
only solid basis of accordancy in virtue 
and religion : it is stable when it is not 
liable to decrease or die away with time. 

The man that's resol nl-* and just, 

Firm to his priiieipU-s ami trust, 

Nor host's nor tears can blind. Walsh. 

One lores Ji.ied laws, and th*> other arbitrary 
power. Tkmpi.k. 

The old«*r an author is. commonly the more gelid 
lie is and the greater teller of tint h. IIowfll. 

The prosperity of no man on earth is stable and 
Assured, JIi.aik. 


FIT, APT, MF FT. 

FIT (r. Becoming) is either an ac- 
quired or a natural property : AFT, in 
Latin apt us, from the Greek armo to 
connect, is a natural property : MKKT, 
from to mete or measure, signifying 
measured, is a moral quality. A house 
i a fit tor the act* unmodation of the family 
according; to the plan of the builder: 
the young mind is apt to receive cither 
pood or bad impressions. Meet is a 
term of rare u>e, except in spiritual 
matter* or m poetry : it is meet to offer 
our prayer* to the supreme disposer of 
a'l things. 

Nor h->ly rapture wanted tl>t*\ tn p.a -a* 

Their Maker in Jit mi am-. punu* nn , 'ii o: sun". 

M i i/i os. 

If \ i.n hear a wis • sentence or an apt p’naM* ro’u- 
mit ii !■> vmii memory. Snt tliNuv Sinssv 

Mv ima_»c. not impnrtcd to lh« brut** 

.Win is.* f.dlowshiji 'her fow* 11 t unnf*l fur thee, 
f«to i ic.iaun was thou lu*t*l\ hliuubiM dislike. 

Mil. ms*. 


TO ITT EQUIP, PRFPAKF, QUA Id FY. 

To FIT (v. Fit , becoming ) signifies 
to adopt nmans in order to make Jit % and 
com cys the general souse of all the 
other terms ; they differ principally in 
the nvans and circumstance . ol fitting : 
to EQUIP is to Jit out hy furnishing 
the necessary materials : to FRKP.YK K, 
from the Latin praparo, cninp iunded 
of prat and para to get be tor. di and. is 
to take steps for the purpose of Jilting in 
future: to QUALIFY, from the Latin 
qualijico , or qualis and fasti o, to make 
a thing as it should he, is to Jit tn* fur- 
nish with any requisites. 

To fit is employed for ordinary causes ; 


to equip is employed only for expedi 
tions: a house i* fitted up for the resi- 
dence of a family ; a vessel is equipjwd 
with every thing requisite for a voyage 
to Jit may he for an immediate or ;i 
remote purpose : to prepare is for a 
remote purpose ; to Jit does not define, 
the means; to prepare, requires for the 
most part, labour, time, and expense. 
A person Jits himself lor takin g orders 
when he is at the university: lie pre- 
pares for an examination hy going over 
what he has already learnt. 

With Inn" r«_— otiitdiug exit's they urge the train, 

Ti> jit t..«* -hips ami lauiieli into tue main. Popk. 

The religious man is equipped for the storm ns 
'veil as the calm in this dubious navigation of life. 

Ill \nt, 

Automedon ami A lei nous prepare 

TIP immortal emr.-ers and the radiant ear. p,, PKt 

To Jit is said of every thing, both, in 
a natural and a moral sense : to qyalij)/ 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit in 
employed mostly for acquirements which 
are gained hy physical exertions ; qua- 
lify for tho.*e which are gained in intel- 
lectual exertion: a youth Jits huni-elf 
tor a mechanical business by wor.uni* 
at it : a youth qualifies himself for ;t 
profession by following a particular con w 
of studies. 

'I he next morning I prrceiied his sisters ini^htv 
bu>y tn Jit ting out Moses for the fair. ( ioi.'e mm it. 

** lie th.it cannot 1m? well lo-day," sa\s M.otiai, 
“ uill he less qnti yied to live well to-inot‘ro\\ . 1 

Johnson. 

TO ITT, SI’ IT, ADAPT, ACCOMMO- 
DATE, ADJUST. 

FIT signifies to make or be fit (i\ Be- 
coming). SUIT signifies to make or be 
suitable (v. To agree). ADAPT, from 
apt us fit, signifies to make fit for a 
specific purpose. ACCOMMODATE 
signifies to make commodious (/*. Com- 
modi i jus). ADJUST signifies to m«i Le 
a thing just a^ it is desired to be. 

To Jit, in the transitive sense, L to 
make of like pinport ions, so Unit 0i, u 
thing may join with an itlier as it ought: 
as to Jit one hoard to another; to fit 
clothes to the body : to suit is to make 
tilings agreeable to each other, ati<l 
mostly applied to moral objects: as to 
suit ones actions or language to the 
occasion. 

Tin’ll meditate* tin* mark ; and couching h**" 

Fits tin.* sharji :u row to llu* well* sluing buW. 1 lH 

Suit the word to the action, and tin* nation to jlj* 
word, with this sio.i.il obsut vuucc, that you <*«■■> l‘d- 
not the modesty ot nalme. 
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Pit may likewise be figuratively ap- 
plied to moral objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another: as 
to fit a 1 person by his education lor a 
particular walk of life ; to Jit the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

The next difficulty was in Jilting me with parts, 
almost every character was in keeping. 

tjor.nsMrrii. 

In the intransitive sense, these words 
have p.ecisoly the same distinction : as 
the shoe Jits, or fits the foot, which is 
made to the same size; things suit 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable effect when placed 
together ; as furniture is made to suit, 

Kjituessaf parts was what cori-limti d the Imcdi- 
j„. s , ut min. the actual cinphiv uicnt of them wouhl 
uii.lu.ihicihy greatly uug-m-ut it. lit.'HKK. 

II. v purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulder, him ao *«/(>• her face. 

Dkvhkx. 

In the moral sense, the Jit ness of 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent : that which suits fails in with 
our idea* and feelings. 

Nor /its it lo prolong the feast 
'IVtif’a*'?'*, i..d. cent, but leiire lo test. 1\>P K. 

1.1 s .i s it now the jo\«, of love t » know, 

T<>.» deep ms .nig iii'li, and loo vs ltd my woe. Pock. 

To adapt is a species of Jitting : to 
accommodate is a specie* of suiting; 
belli applied to tin; motal actions of 
conscious beings. Ada/dalio/i i?> an act 
of the judgment ; accommodation is an 
act of the will : we adapt by tin exercise 
of discretion ; we arcommodate by a ma- 
nageinent. of the humour* : an wiapta - 
tii/t d.oe* not inlet lore with our interests; 
but an accommodation ala at s supposes 
a sacrifice : we adapt our language to 
the iinderd Hidings of our hearers; we 
accommodate ourselves t > the humours 
of others. The mind »»f an infinitely 
wist; Creator is clearly evinced m tne 
world, by the universal adaptation of 
means to their ends : a spirit of ucconi • 
la dat/an is not merely a eiiaraeteristic 
() i* politeness : it is of sullicienl import 
iUK;e to bo ranked among the (Jnristiuu 
duties. 

It is in Ids power so to adapt oiv* tliiug to au- 
oilier, as Ui ful til, bis promise of iiiakiiig all things 
" un; together for good to those who love him. 

lluiR. 

|t is ail old ol)M>r\ation which has been made of 
poliliciaiis. who would rather nigra. i.ite themselves 
Y ,,, ir sovercigii. than promote his r al service, 
nil they nvenunm/date their cmii'el.s .o h.s iiiclm.i- 

Ai»m»>n. 

Acconvno late and adjust are both 
applied to the affairs of men which re- 


quire to be kdpt, or put, in right order: 
but the former implies the keeping as 
well as putting in order ; the latter 
simply the putting in order. Men ac- 
commodate each other, that is, make 
things commodious for each other; hut 
they adjust things either for themselves 
or for others. Thus they accommodate 
each other in pecuniary mailers; or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a visit. 
Accommodate likewise alwais supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the 
part of the person accommodating for 
the convenience of the person accommo- 
date L Oil this ground we may say 
that a difference is either accommodated 
or adjusted : for it is accommodated , in- 
asmuch as the parties yield to each other 
so as to make it commodious to both; 
it is adjusted , inasmuch as that which 
was wrong is set right. 

When things wen* Urns far adjmsHel toward* a 
peace, a li other dtlTeienceji were boon aaommuda/c l. 

A n ix ao .v. 

TO FIX, I ASI KN, STICK. 

I r iX ( r. To li.r , settle) is a generic 
term: FASTEN, i. e. to make fast, 
a. id ST It iv. i e. to make to stick, are 
but mod.*', i X Ji ting: we Ji.r whatever 
we make to remain in a given situation; 
we J'asirn if we Ji.r it firmly: we stick 
when we /if ;> to mg by means of stirfi- 
i/ig. A po*t is Ji.ied in the ground ; it 
is fastened t»> a wall by a nail ; it is 
stuck to-anoiher h*»ard b\ means of glue. 
Shelves are Ji.red: a horse is fastened 
to a gate : bill* are sdicfi. \V hat is 
Jived may he rein »vod in various wa\s : 
what i* J'aslm d is removed by main 
force: what is stuck must be separated 
by contrivance. 

«»u uwii‘8 nil 1 d*-> tin* infection firs* began. 

And hi't the vcni*cliil aiiouN Ji.vd in in m. I’ofk. 

A- ih.* lit 1 . hound lh.it "iv.-s llu* lnu cha.'.*. 

With belli 1 siji Ik>->oiii. .mil witu i.o’i p.icc, 
ll.ui:;>> o*a h'*» liamicb, nr Jas'cns on In- heels, 
l»u. nds a> h.* mills, an. I circles as In* whccts IWh. 

Some lines in .re moving ihau the rest. 

Stuck to tin* po.nl that p erc'd her bieust. Swire. 

TO FIX, SKTTLK, KSTAIILIStl. 

FIX. in Latin Jivi perfect of figo % 
and in Greek Ttojyw, signifies simply to 
make to keep its place. SETTLE, 
which is a frequentative of set, signifies 
to m t kc to sit or be at rest. ESTA- 
HLISII, ir mi the Latin stain t is, signi- 
fies to make stable or keep I’.s grmnd. 

Fir is the general and indefinite 
term : to settle and establish are to tix 
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strongly. Fix and settle are applied 
either to material or spiritual objects, 
establish only to moral objects. A post 
may be Jived in the ground in any 
manner, but it requires tune for it to 
settle. A person may either fix him- 
self, settle himself, or establish himself: 
the first case refers simply to liis taking 
up his abode, or choosing a certain 
spot; the second refers to his perma- 
nency of stav ; and the third to the 
business wlncii he raises or renders per- 
manent. 

Hell Invit'd the insufferable noise, liell saw 
He.tt'u i iumiii' from heav u, and would have fled 
\ll‘i Lilted ; but that late Uiu\Ji.Vtl loo deep 
Her dark foundations Mn/rox. 

WaruiM in the hvaiti the hra/eu weapon lies, 

And -hades, eternal sfitle. o'er ids rjiN. IWk. 

The same distinction exists lu*t\\ eon 
those words in their farther application 
to the conduct of men. We may fix one 
or many points, imp >rtant or unimport- 
ant, — it is a mere act of the will: we 
,s ett-e many points of importance; it is 
an act of deliberation : thus we Jix the 
day and liour of doing a thing : we 
settle tin; affairs of our family: so like- 
wise to Jiv is properly t lie act of one: 
to settle may he toe joint act of main 
thus a parent Ji.ce s on a business for his 
child, or he settle* the marriage con- 
tract with another parent. 

W hilo wnveiiii-i council- t’lii, h.s mii'd 

1 1 irii. in ii'iubird til', uht 'In l’\ii in >.i^i*, 

L'.i l lit* h'i'l hi Id tit.* ji'U’i.il list'd,*, 

luuj, lioyi < ii «»:i the l.“>t. l'nl'K. 

hi-tiri* -id-rnilti'd to \ihil Ai»i;i pith'd; 

1 *, r w i.l .i.oii,* ■■oiihl .«/ 1' •• "1 
'.lid MW «,11 J’ n l I ,» Wli.il rdir l.itf^t «puk>*. 

l’Ki-m. 

To Jix and settle are personal act-, 
and the object.", are uiusth of a pri\ate 
nature: hut establish is an indirect ac- 
tion, and tile object nioMh of a public 
nature: thus we Jix our opinions: we 
.wf.'/fenur minds ; or we are instrument'll 
in establishing 1 r.vs, institiitions, and 
.lie like. It is much to he lamented 
that any one siiould remain an etUetl 
m Ins faith: and still more so, that the 
he.-t form of faith is not uni\ cr»al!y 
i-Ualdis/icd. 

A p.mipliii-l that. t ill.- ol -hiii'iy, Fi.im*,', atid I : .•* 
!»■ |, ti"i<li*r ; thi-y ite-m* tin more; il wnl .|,e 

w-iMuin^ .uni uiulimi tin* duubllui. itiJi.KK. 

1 would '•s'nb'isfi but dim* «'« , nii|-,il rule t« > In* < > ) > 
vd i d in :dl rntiviu'dilmii, which i> tills, lti.it '• mi*n 
'"’'•dd nut t.ilk Id pic im; I lionise he-., but lhu>e that 
) ear th 1 * 111 ." S-iji-fci.E. 

t'O t |\. m-'.Tl'.ilMIMv, KKTTI.K, 
LIMIT. 

Id I* IX (/'. / o ///■. settle.) is lien* the 


general term ; to DETERMINE (». 
To decide) ; to SETTLE (v. To Jix); 
to LIMIT (/;. To bound); are here 
modes of Jixing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but diifer iu 
the object and circumstances of the 
action* we may Jix any object by any 
means, and to any point, we may Jix 
material objects or spiritual objects, wo 
may Jix either by means of our senses, 
or our thoughts ; but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To JLc y 
in distinction from the rest, is said in 
regard to a single point or a line ; but 
to determine is always said of one or 
more points, or a whole: we Jix where 
a thing shall begin ; hut we determine 
where it shall begin, and where it .-.hall 
on l, which way, and how lar it shall 
go. and the like: thus, we may Jix i»m* 
eve upon a star, or we Jix our minds 
upon a particular branch of astronomy ; 
hut we determine the distance of the 
heavenly bodies, or the speeilio gravity 
of bodies, and the like, upon philoso- 
phical principles. 

In a liituud, whether it be ;i building or a pi, Dila- 
tion, jwi cau im whoio/tr a bound. in. Ki/ukk. 

(tod, who di«l Ui h rihinr the tiuo.* and place for the 
Jewi-li I. ib -1 ii. ie|i* and temple wui -hip, hath n,»t 
pi •.*-«-! 1 1 t*il 1 he .same ciiciitiislames tor (he flu >,11.111 
service. I’AI.k v >. 11, 

Si in respect to other objects, to Jix is 
a positive and immediate act; as to 
Jix the da), hour, or minute, &.<:. * to de- 
termine requires consideration; us to 
determine times and seasons, or modes 
of doing things, and the like. 

Vmr lint e.ue mint 1 Hi to .‘oipiiie the power nl 
ji.i > <./ > "'ir th'i uliU. III. vi it. 

Mdic put eul. ills to tit frnii'i.r l!ie proper -im-oII 
l‘o< ^i.oiiiuar; i ii<> imt *>ee Imw it cm be in.i-!*- a 
j>liiil\, Iml an iutionneUi.ii ;o 1 in lui ic. I.<-i'kk 

iJetf rmine. is to settle as a means to 
the end ; we c m ua.nl) determine, all 
subordinate matters, in order to .settle 
a matter linall) : thus, file determina- 
tion of a single eau-e will sene 1o settle 
all other di Heron res. The determina- 
tion respects the act of the individual 
who Jin's certain points and brings 
them to a term : the . settlement re- 
spects simply the conclusion of fliu 
allair, or the termination of all dispute 
and question. 

(>u«* h.ui butter settle in\ a wuy of life that i** 
the very be-.t we mi^iit h.i\e cho.se 11, than j;n»w oI, ‘ 
wi hunt ftrh'rin n-mj our c!i«.icc. AI>i , c* n?f 

Ueli^imi si lifts tin* pretensions and otherwise m- 
tcibnn^ lull-le ts olTiioil.d men. Aui>i^ i, - v * 

To determine and limit both signify 
u: /ir huuiidanes ; hut to determine »»i 
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nx a tc‘rm to a thing, respects such 
boundaries or terms as are formed by 
die nature of tilings : to limit is the act 
of a conscious agent ; a question is de- 
termined l»y removing the doubt; the 
price is limited by law, or the command 
of the magistrate, or the agreement of 
the parties. 

No sooner have they climbed that hill which thus 
,i, 'tenuities their \ iew at a distance, hut :t new pron- 
j’lVt. IS opened. AT I KftBUKY. 

I low can we himl or limit his decree 

!W what our ear has heard or eye may see ? 1’ittnn. 

TO H.AC i, DKOOP, LANGUISH, PINE. 

To FLAG is to luing down loose like 
a flag. DROOP, v. To fall. To LAN- 
GUISH is to become or continue lan- 
guid (r. Faint). To PINK, from the 
German pain pain, is to be or continue 
in pain. 

In the proper application, nothing 
thgs hut that which can he distended 
anil made to llutter l>v the wind, as the 
leaves of plants when they are in want 
of water or in a weakly condition ; 
In-nee figuratively the spirits are said to 
jlan : nothing is said to (Iron]) but that 
the head of which flags or drops : t ho 
snowdrop droops , and 1 lowers will ge- 
nerally dro ifi Irom excess of drought or 
heal : tin* t-piriis in t.e same manner 
are >aid to ilronjt. which expresses more 
than to ///g-; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails: lan- 
guish i* a still Wronger expression than 
droop, and is applicable principally to 
persons; suine languish in *h‘kne*s, 
‘o:ne in pri*«»n, and mhiii! in a state of 
distress: to pine is to be in a state of 
wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature: a child may pine when 
absent from all it* friends, and suppos- 
ing itself diverted. 

It which keep" alive doorc, w hu-h would 

oltwnv i vejUi'j. Sor i ii. 

sin link with ,lrv famine, and w it h toil** declin'd, 

T 1»- 'Inn/ flint/ limlv utlld«‘»i‘it tin* mind. I'm K. 

lli>\\ lint*! \ ha>. tin* p* el told u> that llu* micK pci 
ItiHijuisttert tinder tinkering and incmahlc <lis 
h-mj't'is A»*i»1m>N. 

hiom beds of ra^'m^ lire to starve in ict? 

I In ir suit i theie.-U warmth, tliere U* pine, 

• iiiimAVivh'.y infix'd. Mw/nw. 

KLAME, lil.AZE, FLASH, FLAKE, 
G1.AHK. 

FLAMK, in Latin jlamtna, from the 
tjreek to hum, signifies the lu- 

Hijnous .xlialatii.t. omitted from lire, 
bLA/K, from the German blawn to 
blow, signifies a flume blown up, that 


is, an extended flume: FLASH and 
FLARE, which sire hut variations of 
flame , denote different species of flame ; 
the former a sudden flame , the second a 
dazzling, unsteady,/?''#!*- Glare , which 
is a variation of glow, denotes a glowing, 
that is a strong flame , that emits a 
strong light: a candle burns only by 
flame , paper commonly by a blaze , gun- 
powder by a flash , a torch by a flare , 
and a conflagration by a glare. 

His lightning your rebellion 'hall confound. 

And hurl ye headlong jlaming to the ground. Pop*. 

Swift as a flood of tire when storin'* arUe 

Floats the wide field, and blnzts to the skies. Pohe. 

Full titty guard* each Jlnming pile attend, 

WtiOM) arms, by tits, thick jlushes send. 

Poi»k. 

Have we not seen round Hritain's peopled shore. 

Her useful sons exeha. g'd for useless me, 

S eu a’l her tiiiiiuphs hut destruction haste. 

Like Jlariny tapers brightening as they waste. 

lOv’u in the height of noon oppress'd, the sun 
Shed-, weak ami blunt, his with* nMrtetcd rav, 
Whence gln i'.tj oil, with many a broaden’d mb 
lie frights the nations. Thomson. 

FLAT, LEVEL. 

FLAT, in German flack, is connected 
with plait , broad, and that with the 
Lat in hit us, and Greek * \arnj. LEVEL, 
in ail probability Ir.nn Itbella and libra 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. Flat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself; it is opposed to the 
imind or protuberant; level as it re- 
spects another tiling : it is opposed to the 
uneven : a country is flit which Iras no 
elcv.il ion : a country is lend as con- 
tra -led with that which is mountainous, 
or a wall is lend with tie* roof of a 
hou*e when it rises to the height of the 
roof. 

A jl'it can hardly look well on paper. 

t’or s i : i v IIkktfokp. 

Tin* fact* of Swit/eihmd is ill ^eiiei.il mi inmii- 
tatti. i:", that even li.e pail" of .1 .UMnniieil n I. 
aim ,ii<l with cimnciucN which in ollu-i eoi.iitu.-s 
would lie called mountains. l«i / 1 itiiih. 

In the moral application they differ 
too widely to render Cvimparison neces- 
sary. 

FLATTEKKK. SYCOPHANT, 1WKA- 
SITK. 

FLATTERER, v. To adulate. SY- 
COPHANT, in Greek avxotyttvTifc, 
signified originally an informer on the 
matter of tigs, hut has now acquired the 
meaning of an obsequious anil servile 
person. PARASITE, in Greek rrupu 
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FLEXIBLE. 


FLOURISH 


friTOQy from irapa and crime corn or meat, 
originally referred to the priests who 
attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

The flatterer is one who flatters by 
words ; the sycophant and purasite is 
therefore always a flatterer , and some- 
thing more, tor the sycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the parasite 
submits to every degradation and servile 
compliance by which he can obtain his 
base purpose. These terms (lifter more 
in the object than in the means : the 
former having general purposes of fa- 
vour ; and the latter particular and still 
lower purposes to answer. Courtiers 
may be sycophants in order to be well 
with their prince, and obtain prefer- 
ment ; but they are seldom parasites , 
who are generally poor and in want of a 
meal. 

I'lallwrs are the bosom enemies of princes. 

South. 

By a revulutinii in the sb'te. the fa wiring syco- 
phant of yeslei'lay is couvertril into tlio austere cri- 
liek of the present hour. Hurkk. 

The fir--t of pleasures 
Were to be rich myself; tmt next to this 
1 hnlii it bt-sl to be a par .site, 

And feed upon the rich. Cumhehland. 

FLEXIBLE, PLIABLE, PLIANT, 
SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE, in Latin flexibilis , from 
flerto to bend, signifies able to bo bent. 
PLIABLE signifies able to ho plied or 
folded: PLIANT signifies literally 
plying , bending, or folding. SUPPLE, 
iu French souple , front the intensive 
syllable sub and ply, signifies very 
pliable. 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense: pliable in the familiar seme 
only ; pliant in tho higher and moral 
application only : what can he? bent in 
any degree as a stick is flexible ; what 
can be bent as wax, or folded like cloth, 
is pliable. Sitpjile, whether in a proper 
or a figurative sense, is an excess of 
pliability ; what can be be lit backward 
and forward, like osier twig, is supple . 

In the moral apj licaticit, flexible is 
inde/.nite both in degree and applica- 
tion ; it may be greater or less in point 
of degree • whereas pliant supposes a 
great degree of pliability ; and sujtple- 
uess, a great degree of pliancy or plia- 
bility ; it applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, or 


the principles ; but pliancy is applied 
to the principles, or the conduct de- 
pendant upon those principles; supple- 
ness to the outward actions and behaviour 
onlv. A temper in flexible which yields 
to the entreaties of others ; the person 
or character is pliant when it is ibrmed 
or moulded easily at the will of another ; 
a person is supjile who makes his ac- 
tions and his manners bend according 
to the varying liuinpursof another: the 
first belongs to one in a superior station 
who yields to the wishes of the applicant ; 
the two latter belong to equals or infe- 
riors who yield to the influence of others. 
Flexibility is frequently a weakness, 
but never a vice ; it always consults the 
taste of others, sometimes to its own 
inconvenience, and often in opposition 
to its judgment: pliancy is often both 
a weakness and a vice; it always yields 
for its own pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right ami 
wrong .* suppleness is always a vice, but 
never a weakness ; it seeks its gratifi- 
cation to the injury of another by 
liattering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness ; pliancy to steadi- 
ness ; suppleness to rigidity. 

Furl} -four is an ago at which the mind begins less 
easily to admit now confidence, and the will to yiow 
Io-,s jleiihlr. Johnson, 

As for the bending and forming tin* mind, wi> 
should doubtless do our utmost 1 1 render it pliahl?, 
uml by no means stilt and refraetoiy. Bacon. 

Tho future is pliant and ductile. Johnson 

lie that was n..t supple enough foi a court, was 
far too haughty tor popularity. Loan OuroHn. 

TO FLOURISH, THRIVE, PKOSPEU. 

FLOURISH, in French fleurir , fln- 
rissant , \j<.\i\Yi Jlnrcsro orflnrco, from Jhs 
a flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigour and health. THRIVE 
signifies properly to drive on. PROS- 
PER, itt Lai in prosper , prosptrus , 
compounded of pro and spero , to hope, 
signifies to lie agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable : to thrive, 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation : the former to 
that which is full grown ; the latter to 
that which is in the act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish , 
which put forth their leaves ami fruits 
in full vigour; young trees thrived hen 
they increase rapidly towards their full 
growth. 
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I'll** spiry myrtle with un withering leaf 

Shines there ami flourishes. Cowi’KR. 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far diffused 
And lowly creeping, modest and yet fair, 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen. 

Cowpkr. 

Flourish and thrive are taken like- 
wise in the moral sense; prosper is 
employed only in this sense : flourish 
is said either of individuals or commu- 
nities of men ; thrive and prosper only 
of individuals. To flourish is to be in 
full possession of powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and incidental; an author 
flourishes at a certain period ; an insti- 
tution flourishes ; literature or trade 
flourishes; a nation flourishes. To 
thrive is to carry on one’s concerns to 
the advantage of one's circumstances; 
it is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by positive labour : the in- 
dustrious tradesman thrives. To prosper 
is to be already in advantageous cir- 
cumstances : men prosper who accumu- 
late wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond tlieir expectations. 

TIht- have boon times in which no power has been 
brmigiit mj low .is France. Few have ever Jtuurishv'l 
iu greater glory. Hurkk. 

Kvery thriving grazier ran think himself but ill 
dealt with, if within his own country lu> is tint 
courted. South. 

betimes inure yourself to examine howymr estate 
ji)V i JL W XNTWO..TH. 

TO FLOW, ST HK AM, CiUS II. 

FLOW, in Latin fluo, and Greek 
flXvio or to he in a ferment, is in 
all probability connected with which 
signifies literally to flow. STREAM, 
in German a t rumen, from riemen a 
thong, signifies to run in a lino. GUSH, 
like the German g lessen, &e. t signifies 
to run out in great quantities, to pour 
out with force. 

Flow is here the generic term ; the 
two others are specific terms, expressing 
different modes : water may flow either 
iu a large body or in a long hut narrow 
course; the stream in a long narrow 
course only : thus, waters flow in seas, 
fivers, rivulets, or in a small pond ; 
they stream only out of spouts, or small 
channels : they flow gently or other- 
W|SG ' 5 they stream gently ; but they 
gush with violence : thus, the blood flows 
a wound which comes from it in 

manner; it streams from a wound 
lien it runs as it were in a channel ; it 
gushes from a wound when it runs with 
impetuosity, and in as large quantities 
** the cavity admits. 


Down his wan chock a briny torrent /lows. Pun 

Fires stream in lightning from his sanguine eyes. 

Pop*. 

Sunk in his sad companions’ arms he lay. 

And in short pantings sobb’d his soul away 
(Like some vile worm extended on the ground), 

While his life’s ton cut gush'd from out the wound. 

Pop* 

FLUCTUATE, WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE, in Latin fluctuatui 
participle of fluctuo, from fluctus a wave 
signifies to move backward and forward 
like a wave. To WAVER is a fre- 
quentative of to wave, which is formed 
from the substantive wave , and signifies 
the same. 

Ilo fluctuate conveys the idea of strong 
agitation ; to waver , that of constant 
motion backward and forward : when ap- 
plied in the moral sense, to fluctuate 
designates the action of the spirits or 
the opinions ; to waver is said only of 
llie will or opinions: he who is alter- 
nately merry and sad in quick succes- 
sion is said to be fluctuating • or he who 
has many opinions in quick succession 
is said to fluctuate ; hut he who cannot 
form an opinion, or come 10 a resolution, 
is said to waver. 

Tin* tempter, but « ith show of zeal and love 
To m.m. and indication at his wrong. 

New parts puts mi, and as to passion mov’d 
Fluctuates disturbed. Mh.tom. 

Let n man. without trepidation or wavering. j»ro- 
ceed iu discharging his duty. lit.AiK. 

FLUID, LIQUID. 

FLUID, from fluo to llow, signifies 
that which from its nature flows ; LI- 
QUID, from liquesco to melt, signifies 
that which is melted. These words mu\ 
he employed as epithets to the sumo 
objects : but they have a distinct office 
which they derive from their original 
meaning: when we wish to represent u 
tiling as capable of pasMng along m a 
stream or current, we should denominate 
it a fluid ; when we wish to represent it 
as passing from a congealed to a dis 
solved state, we should name it a liquid . 
water and air are both represented as 
fluids from their general property oi 
flowing through certain spaces; hut ict 
when thawed becomes a liquid and 
melts ; melted lead is also termed a 
liquid: the humours of the animal 
body, and the juices of trees, arc fluids ; 
what we drink is a liquid as opposed tc 
what we eat, which is solid. 

As when the fig’s prest juice, infus'd in cream. 

To curds coagulates the lv/uid stream. 

Sudden th v/tuids (lx, th« parts com bins. 
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FOLLOW. 


FOLLOW, 


Hum thrift* tin* raven rends tlie hqtvd air, 
its cron king notes proclaim the settled fair. 

Dkydkct. 

TO l-’OId.OW, SUCCEED. ENSUE. 

FOLLOW, in Saxon fol^eun. Danish 
vofgen, is probably connected with the 
German wnndehi to go, the English 
wander , and the Greek »Xc<u to draw. 
SUCCEED is in Latin sucredo com- 
pounded of sub and redo to walk after. 
ENSUE, in French ensuirn \ Latin in- 
setjuor, signifies to follow close upon 
the hack or at the heels 

Follow and succeed is said of persons 
and things; ensue of things only : follow , 
in respect of persons, denotes the going 
in order, in a trace or line; succeed de- 
notes the going or being in the same 
place immediately after another: many 
person* may follow one another at the 
same time: but only one individual pro- 
perly succeed ? another. Follow is taken 
literally for the motion of the physical 
body in relation to another; succeed is 
taken in the moral sense for taking the 
place of another: people follow each 
other in a procession, or one follows 
another to the grave ; a king succeeds 
to a throne, or a son succeeds to the 
inheritance of his father. To follow 
may also ho to go in the same emu sc, 
though nut at the same time, as to 
r o How a person to the grave in the 
sense of d \ ing after him ; to succeed is 
al\\a\s to go in the place of another 
whether living or dead, ;,s one minister 
of state succeeds another, or a son 
succeeds his lather. 

it :i man of i iiwod ^••uins for fable were to »*epre 
-■■lit tin* i; it in* '•! p'e.i-'iie aid pain in th.-it way uf 
« rilin'*, le* .\mitil probably j..in them loytli.T ..iter 
Mich u in. uiiii'i - lli.it it wt.niidi i* iiiip' lbs 1 !i»*h:m* 

to come into any place, without Ueiu:* fulm-i-i i by 
t e other. ’ ‘ Aiummjv. 

One s*»rrmv never /iimi**:, hut f>iiti"S ;m heir 
Tliiit may a uccced .is an inin*i'tm\ mi ikh-iaiu. 

Persons may follow things, hut things 
only succeed things: as to follow a rule, 
or follow a course of conduct. 

“ Now, now.” s.iiit In*, my miii, in rnon* delay, 

I yield, I follow wlicie Heav'n shows ilie wav,’* 

l»imiK.v. 

To follow, in relation to things, is said 
either simply of the order in which they 
go, o. of such as go by a connexion be- 
tween them : to succeed implies simply 
to take the place after another ; to ensue 
is to f ollow by a necessary connexion : 
as in a natural tempest one wave of the 
w<i follows another in rapid succession, 
so in the moral tempest of political re 


volutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
succeeded by another: nothing can ensue 
from popular commotions but bloodshed 
and misery. Follow is used in general 
propositions; ensue is used in specific 
eases: sin and misery follow each other 
as cause and elfect ; quarrels too often 
ensue from the conversations of violent 
men who differ either ill religion or 
polities. 

Hi* kind, and follow mo no more, 

Fur ran* by right should go before. (jay, 

Ulysses’ hastens witli a trembling heart, 
before him steps and bending draws the dart: 

Forth Hows tin* blood; an eager pang succeeds, 

T\»l ides mounts, and to the navy speeds. 1’Oi'K. 

Nor deem this (lay, this battle, all you lose j 
A day more Mark, a fate more vile ensue*; 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall. 

The hour, the spot, to eomjuer, or to fall. 1’oi»k. 


TO FOLLOW, PURSUE. 

Thk idea of going after any object in 
order to reach or obtain it. is common to 
these terms, but under different circum- 
stances: to FOLLOW O'. To follow) a 
person is mostly with a friendly inten- 
tion; to PURSUE (?’. To continue) 
with a hostile intention : a person fol- 
lows his fellow traveller whom lie 
wishes to overtake ; the ollicers of jus- 
tice pursue the criminal whom they 
wish to apprehend: so likewise the 
huntsmen and hunters follow the dogs 
in the chase ; the dogs pursue the hare. 

Still .■'.■!>»* they fttlhnr, elose the i<*ai engage, 

.File i-i ’.loini-, ui'l I leetor loams with rage. I*0Pf . 

The *.iiii.' Uati’.i I,.-., iv In * with urns pursue 

Tie* Tinj.ill late, .in* eipi.it foes to you. PllYOEN. 

In application to things, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue. 
more in the active sense : a man JaUntr* 
the plan of another, and pursues li is own 
plan; ho follows his inclinations, aim 
pursues an object. 

The felierty i- when any one is so happy a* l' 11 "' 
out and Julhne what is the piup- r betil ol ills gel" 11 ' 
J * ' S I KKI.l*. 

I ,• •• »k round lh** li.ibit 1 1 i!e mi: M, how few 
Know tlit-ir own good, m knowing it/mroif 1 


TO FOLLOW, imitate 

FOLLOW, v. To follow , nurC/'t 
IMITATK, in Lutin imilatu* P=*>' (n ' l l' lc 
of/W/o, from the Greek fuptio to *u 11,1 j* . v ’ 
ami opoiiHj alike, signifies to do <>i ,11,Vv 
alike. 

Both these terms denote the ll j^ 
luting our actions by sometime 
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offers itself to us, or is sot bcibre us ; 
but we follow that which is either in- 
ternal or external ; we imitate that only 
which is external: we either follow the 
dilutes of our own minds or the sugges- 
tions of others; but we imitate the con- 
duct of others : in regard to external ob- 
jects we follow either a rule or an ex- 
ample ; but we imitate an example only : 
we, follow the foot steps of our forefathers ; 
we imitate tlieir virtues and their per- 
fections: it is advisable for young per- 
sons as closely as possible to follow the 
iimcl example of those who are older 
,iii«l wiser than themselves ; it is the 
bounden duty of every Christian to 
imitate the example of our blessed 
Siuimir to the utmost of his power. 

\ml 1 with tin: sunn* grwdinrss diil wr'i, 

\. w.iliT when 1 tliir>t, to sw.illnw <iiv**k; 

\\ ' i . ■ ! i 1 did oulv l«*:irti tli.it 1 ni “ 111 know 
H, i-xuiuplrs which 1 f< ttoiv now. 

Dkxium. 

Tin’ world’s ;i school 
Of « roll}?. .'mil what proficients swarm aumiid 
\\ »■ niii'.l.or iini'nt,- or dis ipprovc. 

Mu- 1 li't .is tlu ir ai-i'omp.iivs or lb-*s Vouno. 

To follow and imitate may both he 
applied to that which is good or bud : 
the former to any action, hut the latter 
Diil\ to the behaviour or the mode of 
doing an) thing: we may follow a 
pci-Min in his career of virtue or vice: 

imitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
•md the like. 

Will AddU.«n, the wits, his adherents and /ot 
• m m -, u fit* cerl.iin to concur. 

Mn- i ■. ot' Mi. ton ***‘i*in to pluci all the 

1 1 '• Iciic. of th.it *ort of wilting ill I lit* u*e of mi. 
‘"'til Cl <1 lit I* Jill* wool*.. 

l-'DMfOWr.U, \niIKUKNT, PARTISAN. 

A FOLLOWER is one who f 'flows 
■i I'cimui generally; an ADHERENT 

one who adheres to his cause: a 
KYKTINAN is the follower of a party : 
the jo! lower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any 
one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
die triends of a statesman, or the friends 
<d any man's opinions, may be styled 
.followers ; but the adherent is that 
iuud of follower who espouses the in- 
•civiu of another, as the adherents of 
Quarles 1 .: a foil nicer follows near or 
;i distance ; imttlie adhers nt is always 
jua»r at hand : the partisan hangs on or 
•u'cps at. a certain distance: the fd- 
««>H uvs from various motives : the 
(i. uerent adheres from a personal mo- 
: 'J‘° partisan , from a partial 1110- 
l, ' c ^diaries 1 . had as many tulhe rents 


as lie had followers ; the rebels had as 
many partisans as they had adherents . 

The mournful followers, with assistant care. 

The j*roaninj> hero to his chariot bear. • P»pk 

The ridigiun in which Pope lived and died was that 
of llm church of Home, to which in his correspond* 
ence willi Racine he professes himself a sincere arf- 
tiercnt. Johnson. 

They ftlie Jacobins) then proceed in argument as 
if all ihose who disapprove of their new abuses must 
of course be partisans of the old. JIvrk k. 

FOLLY, FOOLERY. 

FOLLY is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing ; FOOL- 
ERY the abstract of fool, and charac- 
terizes the person: we may commit an 
act of Jol/y without being chargeable 
with weakness or folly ; but n -mi are 
guilty of fooleries who are not them- 
selves fools, either habitually or tempo- 
rarily : young people are perpetually 
committing follies if not under proper 
control: fashionable people lay aside 
ono foolery only to take up another. 

This peculiar ill property has foVy, that it cn- 
larges men's desires while it lo-soiis their c-ipnri*it>*. 

S.u;- ii. 

If y > hi arc so much Iran**} otted with the Mj»ht ot 
beautiful person** to w hat ei>taes would it raise sou 
to behold the oiij’inul beauiy, not tilled up with !l> >h 
aiul blood, m saniished wall a f.idiui' mixture of 
colour**, and tne rest of m<utal trilles and foot era'*. 

Wai.sii 

FOOD. DIKT, REGIMEN. 

FOOD signifies the thing which one 
feeds upon, in Saxon J‘odt\ low German 
Jode or Jodei\ Greek *1 nrnr. DIKT, 
from uairaot to live mod '.dually, signi- 
fies any particular mode of living. 
REGIMEN, in Latin regimen from 
rego, signifies a system or practice by 
rule. 

Ail these terms refer to o r living, or 
that by which we live: fad is here the 
general term ; the others are specific. 
Fo ul specifies no circuniMunee ; what- 
e\er is taken to maintain life i a food: 
dt<’t is properly proscribed or regular 
food : it is the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with dillicully fad 
and clothing for themselves and their 
families: an attention to the did of 
children is ail important branch of their 
early education. Food is an unqualified 
term, applicable to either m.m or beast : 
diet is applied to man only, not morel \ to 
individuals in the limited *er*e. hut to 
tlie species in the sense oi their daily 
and regular find. 
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FOOL. 


FORBID. 


Smith, in his History of Kerry, relates that :» poor 
man in that country got a comfoiiuble subsistence 
for his family during a summer of famine out ol ati 
eagle's nest, bv robbing the eaglets uftheir/ioi 

GOLDSMITH. 

The d>rt of men in a state of nature must have 
been cou lined almost wholly to the vegetable kiud. 

llVHKE. 

Food has also a figurative application 
which diet has not. 

The poison of other states (that is, bankruptcy) is 
the food of the new republic. Bviuck. 

Diet and regimen are both particular 
modes of living ; but the former respects 
the quality of food; the latter the quan- 
tity as well as quality : diet is confined 
to modes of taking nourishment ; regi- 
men often respects the abstinence from 
foody bodily exercise, and whatever may 
conduce to health : diet is generally the 
consequence of an immediate prescrip- 
tion from a physician, and during the 
period of sickness ; regimen commonly 
forms a regular part of a man’s system 
of living : diet is in certain cases of such 
importance lor the restoration of a 
patient that a single deviation may 
defeat the best medicine ; it is the mis- 
fortune of some people to be troubled 
with diseases, from which they cannot 
get any exemption but by observing a 
strict regimen . 

Prolongation of life is rather tube expected from 
stated diets than lrum any common regimen. 

Bacon. 

I shall always l>e able to entertain a friend of a 
philosophical regimen. Shknvionk. 


FOOL, IDIOT, BUFFOON. 

FOOL is doubtless connected with 
our word foul, in German fauh which 
is either nasty or lazy, and the Greek 
<pav\oQ, which signifies worthless or 
good for nothing. IDIOT comes fiom 
the Greek tu«n/c, signifying either a 
private person or one that is rude and 
unskilled in the wavs of the world. 
BUFFOON, in French bouffbn, is in 
all probability connected with our word 
beef, buffalo, and bull, signifying a 
senseless fellow. 

The fool is either naturally or arti- 
ficially a fool ; the idiot is a natural 
fool ; the buffiton is an artificial fool: 
whoever violates common sense in his 
actions is a fool ; whoever is unable to 
act .according to common seuse is an 
idiot; whoever intentionally violates 
common sense is a buffoon. 

Thought'! the sluv* of life, and life’! llmc'nfuol. 

SlJAKsPKARK 


Id tuts ure still in request in most of the courts o: 
Germany, where theie ii tint a prince of any great 
mag ni licence who bus not two or three dressed, dig. 
tinguished, undisputed fouls in his retinue. 

Addison. 

Homer has described a Vulcan that is* buffoon 
among Ids gods, uud u Thersites among his moiials 

Addioon, 


FOOLHARDY, ADVENTUROUS, RASH. 

FOOLHARDY signifies having the 
hardihood of a fool. ADVENTUR- 
OUS signifies ready to venture. 
RASII is in German ranch, which sig- 
nifies swift, and is connected with the 
Arabic rmschen to go swiftly. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adventurous ; and adventurous than 
rash. The foolhardy man ventures m 
defiance of consequences: the atlven- 
turous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold ; the rash man 
ventures for want of thought : courage 
and boldness become fool/iurdthuoi 
when they lead a person to run a him- 
less risk ; an adventurous spirit some 
times leads a man into unnece^smy 
difficulties; but it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of greatness. There is 
not so much design, hut there is more 
violence and impetuosity in rashness 
than in fool hardihood : the former i> 
the consequence of an ardent temper 
which will admit of correction by the in- 
fluence of the judgment ; but the hitler 
comprehends the perversion of both die 
will and the judgment. An inlidel is 
foolhardy , who ri>ks his future salva- 
tion for the mere gratification of his 
pride ; Alexander was an adventurous 
prince, who delighted in enterprises in 
proportion as they presented difficul- 
ties ; he was likewise a rash prime, ns 
was evinced by his jumping into the 
river Cydnus while he was hot, and by 
his leaping over the wall of Oxydraca* 
and exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

If any vet he so foolhardy, 

T rxpo-u themselves to vain jeopardy. 

If lli y come wounded off and lame. 

No honour s got by such a maim. 1,1 ‘ 

Twns an old way of recreating. 

Which learned hmehers called bearbaiting ( { 

A bold adrenVruus exercise. hs'Jio 

Why will thou, then, renew the vain pursuit, 

And rashly catch at lIic forbidden fruit? 1 K 11 ' 


TO FORBID, PROHIBIT, INTERIM 1, 

Thk for in FORBID, like the Ger- 
man ver, is negative, signifying J® J. 
not to do. The vro in PRO HI HD 
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aiul inter in INTERDICT, have both 
a similarly negative sense : the former 
verb, from habeo to have, signifies to 
have or hold that a thing shall not be 
iloiie, to restrain from doing; the latter, 
tram dico to say, signifies to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinary term prohibit 
is the judicial term : interdict the moral 
term. To forbid is a direct and per- 
sonal act; to prohibit is an indirect 
action that operates by means of ex- 
tended inlluence: both imply the ex- 
ercise of power or authority by any per- 
son ; but tlie former is more applicable 
to the power of private persons, and the 
latter to the authority of government. 
A parent forbids his child marrying 
when he thinks proper : the government 
prohibits the use of spirituous liquors. 
Interdict is a species of forbidding ap- 
plied to more serious concerns, as to 
interdict the use of any one strong 
drink. To forbid or interdict are op- 
posed to command ; to prohibit , to allow. 
As nothing is forbidden to Christians 
which is good and just in itself, so 
nothing is commanded that is hurtful 
and unjust. As no one is prohibited in 
our own country from writing that which 
c;;n tend to the improvement of man- 
kind; so on the other hand he is not 
allowed to indulge his private malignity 
by the publication of injurious person- 
alities. 

Tlie rather of Const antia was so incensed at tho 
fit her of Theodosius that he forbade tlie son his 
linn si*. Addison. 

I think (tint all persons (that is, quacks') should tic 
profit ited from curium their incurable patients, by 
art ot parliament. HawkksWorth. 

It is not to be desired that morality should be 
(imsidmsl as interdicted to alt future writers. 

Johnson*. 

Forbid and interdict, ns personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but. by an improper application are ex- 
tended to things; prohibit , however, 
m the general sense of re. -training, is 
applied with equal propriety to things 
as to persons sha me forbids us doing a 
''bug; law, authority, and the like, 
prohibit. 

ti c s v p:ui forbid x us to extend our cares, 

1 '“t stietch our hopes beyond our \ ears. Creech. 

>! hcr ambition nature interdicts. Youno. 

1 car prohibits endeavours by infusing despair of 

Johnson. 

FORCE, VIOLENCE. 

Both these terms imply an exertion 
of strength; but the former in a much 


less degree than the latter. FORCE 
( v . To compel) is ordinarily employed 
to supply the want of a proper will ; 
VIOLENCE, in Latin violentia , from 
vis , and the Greek /3ia strength, is used 
to counteract an opposing will. The 
arm of justice must exercise force in 
order to bring offenders to a proper 
account ; one nation exercises violence 
against another in the act of carrying 
on war. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity : violence is always-' 
resorted to for the attainment of that 
which is unattainable by law. All who 
are invested with authority have occa- 
sion to use force at certain times to 
subdue the unruly will of those who 
should submit : violence and rapine are 
inseparable companions ; a robber could 
not subsist by the latter without exer- 
cising the former. 

Our host ex poll'd, w hut farther force v an stay 
The victor lumps from universal sway? Drvprn. 

He sees his distress to be the immediate effect of 
human violence or oppression; and is obliged at 
the same time to consider it as a divine judgment. 

ill. AIR. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation to things, these terms convey the 
same general idea of exciting strength. 
That is said to have force that acts with 
force; and that to have violence that 
acts with violence. A word, an expres- 
sion, or a remark, has force or is forcible; 
a disorder, a passion, a sentiment, has 
violence or is violent. Force is always 
something desirable ; violence is always 
something hurtful. We ought to listen 
to arguments which have ./bra? in them ; 
wo endeavour to correct the violence of 
all angry passions. 

It is much easier to keep onrsehes void of r<*si*nl- 
ment than to restrain it from excess when it has 
gained admission; for if reason, while her strength 
is yet entire, is unable to preserve her* dominion, 
what can she do when her enemy lius in tlie 1- ast 
prevailed anil weakened her force. IIom.akd. 

The mind, if duly cautions, may stand firm on 
the rock of tranquilliU. but if she rashly forsake the 
summit >he can >carceU recover herself, but is hur- 
ried away down wants by her own passiou with in- 
croasiuy violence. Hot.land. 

FOREEA T II E US, TROG E N1TORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHERS signifies our fa- 
thers before us, and includes our im- 
mediate parents. PROGENITORS, 
from pro and gigno , signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our im- 
mediate parents. ANCESTORS, con- 
tracted from antecessors or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
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are remotely descended. Forefather* 
is a partial and familiar term for the 
preceding branches of any family. 

We passed slightly over three or four of oui mime- 
ihnle furtjiithen whom me knew by tradition. 

Addison. 

Progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of dis- 
tinction : we speak of the forefathers of 
a peasant, but the progenitors of a 
nobleman. 

Kacli in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. (in ay. 

Suppose n ^entlcnum, full of his illustrious fa- 
mily, should see the whole line of his progenitors 
pass in review before him: with lmw n..m\ Namin' 
passions would he behold sliepheids, soldiers, priuees, 
and beggars, walk in the pioe^sion of live thou-uml 
>ears! Addison. 

Forefathers and progenitors , but par- 
ticularly the latter, are said mostly of in- 
dividuals, and respect the regular line 
of succession in a family ; ancestors is 
employed collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, and regards simply the order 
of succession : we may speak of the an- 
cestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 

It is highl\ Iftiiduhle to p;iy lc-pcct to men who 
are descended fioui woith\ amc.\tnrs-. Addison. 

The term ancestor may also be ap- 
plied figuratively. 

O majestic night! 

N.ituie’s great anecstur! Vouno. 

FORERUNNER, PRECURSOR, MKS- 
S K > G KR, 1 1 A K B 1 > G V. R . 

FORERUNNER and PRECUR- 
SOR signify literally the same thing, 
namely, one running before ; but the 
term forerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any spot 
to communicate intelligence ; and it is 
figuratively applied to things which in 
their nature, or from a natural con- 
nexion, precede others; precursor is 
only employed in this figurative sense : 
thus imprudent speculations are said to 
he the forerunners of a man's ruin ; the 
ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revo- 
lution. 

Loss of sight is the misery of life, uud usually the 
forerunner of death. South. 

Gospeller was a name of contempt given by tlm 
papists to the Lollards, the puritans of early times, 
umt the j/rm vrsnrs of protestantiani. Johnson. 

MESSENGER signifies literally one 
bearing messages : and HARBINGER, 
from the Teutonic herbinger t signifies a 


provider of a herberge or inn foi 
princes. Both terms arc employed for 
persons : hut the messenger states what 
lias been or is; the harbinger an 
liounces what is to he. Our Saviour 
was the messenger of glad tidings to all 
mankind : the prophets were the har- 
bingers of the Messiah. A messengn 
may he employed on different offices : » 
harbinger is a messenger who acts in a 
specific office. The angels are repre- 
sented as messengers on different occa- 
sions. John the Baptist was the har- 
binger of our Saviour, who prepared 
the way of the Lord. They are both 
applied figuratively to other objects. 

Hi* words are bond*, bis oaths arc oracle-, 

His tears pure ttusseng rs scut fiom his licait. 

SjiAiwo.r-i-. 

Sin, and her shadow death; and misery, 

1 )c.ith's harhhigrr. M 1 1. ms 

FORESIGHT, FORETHOUGHT, FORE- 
CAST, PRISM EDITATION. 

FORESIGHT, from seeing before, 
and FORETHOUGHT, from thinking 
beforehand, denote the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing before i! 
happens: FORECAST, from c.i.-diiu 
the thoughts onward, sign i lies reining 
at the knowledge of a thing befoivh uni 
by means of calculation : FRKMKD! 
TATION, from meditate , signifies o > 
tabling the same Knowledge by IhneoJ 
meditating or reflecting deeplj . Fore 
sight and forethought are general and 
indefinite terms ; we employ them eit ic- 
on ordinary or extraordinary oee.a>iuik: 
but forethought is of the two the nm-t 
familiar term ; forecast and premedita 
tion mostly in the latter ease: all Inki- 
ness requires foresight ; state concern* 
require forecast . foresight and forrni.d 
respect what is to happen ; they an* t !"■ 
operations of the mind in calciilatinu 
futurity : premeditation respects what h 
to bo said or done : it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs lor action: 
by foresight and forecast we guiinl 
against evils and provide lor contin- 
gencies; by premeditation we guani 
against errors of conduct. A man bu- 
trays his want of foresight who does 
not provide against losses in trade ; la' 
shows his want of forecast who does no! 
provide against old age ; he shows las 
want of premeditation who ac ts oi 
speaks on the impulse of the moment- 
the man, therefore, who does a wick‘ ,( 
act without premeditation lessens l ll! » 
guilt. 
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The wary crane foresaw it tlrst. s»m\ sails 
Above the storm, and leaves Hie low ly \ ales. 

Dhvosn. 

I, et him forecast his work willi timely rare. 

Which else is huddled, wlieu the skies are fciir. 

Dkviikn. 

The tongue may fail and fa niter in her sudden ex- 
tern |>oru 1 expiessioiis, hut the pen having a greater 
ail\itnt:i{je of premeditation is not so bnbji-ct to 
eiior. Howki.l. 

FORK ST, CTIACE, PARK, 

Aiie all liabitation.s for animals of 
venery ; but the forest is of the first 
magnitude and importance, it being a 
franchise and the property of Hie king ; 
the Cl I AC K and PARK may he 
either public or private property. The 
furest is so formed of wood, and co v ers 
such an extent of ground, that it may 
bo the haunt of wild beasts ; of this de- 
seripliuH are the fnrrsfs in (Jermany : 
the chare is Jill indefinite and open 
space that is allotted expressly for the 
churn of particular animals, such as 
deer; the park is an inclosed space that 
serves for the preservation of domestic 
animals. 

TO FORKTE f,, PREDICT, PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To FORETEL, compounded of fore 
and tell: PREDICT from 7 ire/* and 
tliro : PRO 1 MI ESY, in French prnphe- 
fistr, Latin pruphrtiso , Greek Kfto^tjrsiuo, 
all signify to tell, expound, or deolaie 
w lint is to happen, and convey the idea 
of 11 verbal communication of futurity 
toothers: PROGNOSTICATE, from 
the Greek Trpoyii'wrm,, to know before- 
hand, to bode or imagine to one’s self 
beforehand, denotes the action of feel- 
ing or knowing, rather than speaking of 
things to come. 

Porcini is the most general in its 
sense, and familiar in its application ; 
"0 may foretel common events, although 
we cannot predict or prophesy any- 
thing important : to foretel is an ordinary 
tfift ; one fore tel s by a simple calcula- 
tion or guess : to predict and prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts; one predicts 
n y a supernatural power real or sup- 
posed ; one prophesies by means of in- 
spiration. Men of discernment and 
experience easily Jore. tel the events of 
undertakings which fall under their 
notice. The priests among the hea- 
}hens, like the astrologers and con- 
jurors of more modern times, pretended 
to predict events that affected nations 
*ud empires. The gift of prophecy was 
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one among the number of the super- 
natural gifts communicated to the pri 
mi live Christians by the Holy Ghost. 

Alinvi* thu rest, tlu> sun, who never lies, 

Fan-tclx the change of weather ill the ikies. 

Drypkn. 

The consequences of suileriii" the French to e^t.i 
blish themselves in Seolliiinl. are predicted with 
«reat aeciuaey ami discernment. 11 oj«kktm>n. 

An ancient aiupir propftesie l from hence, 

“ lieiiolil 011 Latin shores a foreign prince!” 

nnvn*.N 

Prediction , as a noun, is employed for 
both the verbs Jhretel and predict : it 
is, therefore, a term of less value than 
prophecy. Wo speak of a prediction 
being verified, and a prophecy ful- 
filled: the predictions of almanac- 
nutke:s respecting the weather are as 
seldom verified as the prophecies of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are fulfilled 
respecting the death of princes or the 
a (lairs of governments. 

Tin* predictions nf cold ami lonvj winters, hot and 
dsy summers, .no "oml to he known. Bacon, 

Ih* heai kens after prophecies and dreams. 

Sn.\K»PE K1 . 

To prognosticate is an act of the un- 
derstanding ; it is guided by outward 
symptoms as a rule; it is only sstiniu- 
l,i tod and not guided by outward ob- 
jects: a physician prognosticates the 
crisis of a disorder by the symptoms 
discoverable in the patient. 

Who that should view thn small lic>'iiiuiiu. r '> «>f 
Miinc juT'i-ni". cuiild imagine or proijno*tictCr 1 li* »-i* 
v.i^t increases of fort uiii* that have afterwaids. lol- 
h i a oil them. Sovrn. 

FORGET I t; I.N ESS, OBL1 VI ON . 

FO RG ET FU LNKSS characterizes 
the person, or that which is personal : 
OBLIVION the state of the thing: the 
former refers to him who forgets : the 
latter to that which is forgotten : we 
blame a person for his forgetfulness ; 
but we sometimes bury things in 
oblivion* 

1 li.ivi* lead in ancient authors invitations to lav 
aside can* and anxiety, and give a loose to that 
plea* ins; foup tjidm-ss whereiu men pul otV their 
cli.uaeters of business. Steki.k. 

O er all the rest, an undistinguished crew, 
ller wiiiif of deepest shade oblivion drew*. 

Fai.cohkr 

TO FORGIVK, PARDON, ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE, compounded of the pri- 
vative for and give ; and PARDON, in 
French pardon Jier t compounded likewise 
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of the privative par or per and dormer 
to give, both signify not to give the 
punishment that" is due, to relax from 
the rigour of justice in demanding re- 
tribution. Forgive is the familiar term ; 
pardon is adapted to the serious style. 
Individuals forgive each other personal 
offences : they pardon offences against 
law and morals : the former is an act of 
Christian charity; the latter an act of 
clemency: the former is an act that is 
confined to no condition ; the latter is 
peculiarly the act of a superior. He‘ 
who has the right of being offended has 
an opportunity of forgiving the of- 
fender: he who has the authority of 
punishing the otfence may pardon. 

No more Achilles draws 
His con*] u' ring sword iu any woman's cause. 

The gods command me to forgive tlu* past, 

lint let this first imuMoii Lie the last. Port. 

A being who lias nothing to porion in liimsclf 
may reward every man according to his works; but 
he whose very best actions must be seen with a grain 
of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and tor- 
giving. Ai>i>i.v»n\ 

Pardon , when compared with RE- 
MISSION, is the consequence of 
offence ; it respects principally the 
person offending ; it depends upon him 
who is offended ; it produces reconci- 
liation when it is sincerely granted and 
sincerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment ; 
it is granted either by the prince or 
magistrates ; it arrests the execution of 
justice. Remission, like pardon , is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner with 
regard to his Maker. ABSOLUTION 
is taken in no other sense: it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state of the 
culprit; it properly loosens him from 
the tie with which he is bound : it is 
pronounced either by the civil judge or 
the ecclesiastical minister ; and it re- 
establishes the accused or the penitent 
in the rights of innocence. 

Hound in liis urn the blended balls he rolls, 
sJltsolves tlu; just, and dooms the guilty souls 

1 )ev den, 

The soft Napsean race will Boon repent 

Their auger, and remit the punishment. Dkydkn 

form, figurk, conformation. 

FORM, in French forme , Latin 
forma, most probably from ^oprjpa and 
fopt u> to bear, signifies properly the 
image borne or stamped. FIGURE 
(v. Figure) signifies the image feigned 
or conceived. CON FORM ATION, in 


French conformation, in Latin confor 
matio, from conform , signifies the 
image disposed or put together. 

Form is the generic term ; figure and 
conformation are special terms. The 
form is the work either of nature or art ; 
it results from the arrangement of the 
parts : the figure is the work of design : 
it includes the general contour or out- 
line: the conformation includes such a 
disposition of the parts of the body as is 
adapted for performing certain functions. 
Form is the property of every substance ; 
and the artificial form approaches 
nearest to perfection, as it is most na- 
tural • the figure is the fruit of the ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of the 
actual form that belongs to things ; it is 
more or less just as it approaches to the 
form of the thing itself: conformation 
is said only with regard to animal 
bodies ; nature renders it more or less 
suitable according to the accidental con- 
currence of physical causes. The civet 
form of man is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his superiority over every 
other terrestrial being : the human 
figure when well painted is an object of 
admiration: t he turn of the mind is 
doubtless iiiilueuced by the conforma- 
tion of the organs. A person a form is 
said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon ; his figure to be correct 
or incorrect; a conformation to be good 
or had. Heathens have worshipped the 
Deity under various forms : mathe- 
matical figures are the only true figures 
with which we are acquainted: the 
craniologist affects to judge of charac- 
ters by the conf ormation of the skull. 

Matter, as wisi* logicians say, 

Gaiiuol without a form (.ubdst; 

Ami form, say 1 as well as they. 

Must tail if matter tilings no grist. .Swift. 

N\ lien Cjpsar w-iis one of llic masters of tlu* Kum.111 
mint. Ins placed the figure of ail elephant upon t lit; 
reverse of the public mono) ; tlie word 1'joar signi- 
fying an elephuut in the Funic language. Addison. 

As th e conformation of their organs is m arly the 
sume iu all men, m» the manner of perceiving external 
objects is iu all men the same. Himikf. 

Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not. We speak of adopting a form ol 
faith, a form of words, a form of godli- 
ness ; cutting a showy, a dismal, oi 
ridiculous figure . 

O ceremony! show me but thy worth. 

Art thou aught else hut place, degree, and f>vm. 
Cheating fear uml awe in other men ? Siiaksi*eak 

Those w ho make the greatest Jtgure in must ‘n|> 
ami sciences are universally allowed tu be m 
Briti.h uutiun. 
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TO FORM, FASHION, MOULD, SHAPE. 

To FORM is lo put into a form , 
which is here as before ( v . Form ) the 
generic term: to FASHION is to put 
into a particular or distinct form to 
MOULD is to put into a set form to 
SHAPE is to form simply as it re- 
sorts the exterior. As every thing re- 
spects a form when it receives existence, 
so to i form conveys the idea of producing. 
When we wish to represent a tiling as 
funned in any distinct or remarkable 
way. we may speak of it as fashioned . 
God formed man out of the dust of the 
ground; he fashioned him after his 
own image. When we wish to represent 
a thing ^formed according to a precise 
rule, we should say it was moulded; 
tints the habits of a man are moulded at 
the will of a superior. When we wish 
to represent a thing as receiving the 
accidental qualities which distinguish it 
from ot Iters, we tjilk of shaping it: the 
potter shapes the clay , the milliner 
shapes a bonnet ; a man shapes his 
actions to the humours of another. 

HttRHv was intimate with a prince of the greatest 
tfonilueas ami Immunity imaginable ; and his court 
n.i * J united alter bi» example. Stku.k. 

My the best information that I could set of this 
Platte:', I am u.pt to think that this prodigious pile 
fathiuned into the shape it now bears bv se\eial 
tools ami instruments, of whieh they have a won- 
•tei ful vuiieiy in this country. Anns >n. 

Mo>» date you, mother, endless date demand. 

I'm' ve^M'k moulded by a unnijil hand? Dkydkv. 

Those w hieh nature hath shape /with a yre.it head, 
ti.utow breast, and shoulders stiekitte out, seem 
imicii incliued to a consumption. IIauvi- y. 


is to make to stand together in a form 
to form, therefore, does not qualify the 
action: one forms a thing without de- 
fining how, whether at once or by de- 
grees, whether with one or several ma- 
terials ; to compose and constitute are 
both inodes of forming by the help ot 
several materials, with device and con- 
trivance ; compose is said of that which 
only requires to be put together; con- 
stitute ot that to which a certain degree 
of stability must be given. God formed 
man, manforms a cup or a vessel : he 
composes a book ; he constitutes offices, 
bodies politic, and the like. 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into lit moulds prepar'd, fiu.u which h is form'd 
Fii-5.1 his ow n tools. Mii.ton. 

U orris so pleasing to Clod as those which the Son 
of (iod himseif hath compan d, were nut possible for 
men to frame. IIookkr. 

This makes the constitution of :i elate and ilie doe 
distribution of Us powers, a matter of the most deli- 
cate and complicated skill. Hukkk. 

When employed to characterize things, 
form signifies simply to have a form, lie 
it either simple or complex : compose 
and constitute are said only of those 
things which have complex forms ; 
the former as respecting the material, 
the latter the essential parts of xn ob- 
ject: ill us we may say that an object 
forms a circle, or a semicircle, or tiie 
segment of a circle : a society is com- 
posed of indiN ideals ; but law and order 
constitute the essence ot society: so 
letters and syllables compose a word; 
but seine is essential to constitute a 
word. 


TO FORM, COMPOSE, CONSTITUTE. 

JORM (/;. Form) is a generic and 
indefinite term, signifying to give a 
form. To COM Ft >SK V To compose) 

atul CONSTITUTE {v. To constitute) 
aro m(, des of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate 
modes of* action, or to characterize 
ungs. Things may be formed either 
>}' persons or things ; they are composed 
na constituted only by conscious 
}1 7 ; s: thus persons form things, or 
ugs/onw one another : thus we form 
circle, or the reiicetion of the ‘light 
,., r rain forms a rainbow. Persons 
ei an< ^ con stitute : thus a mu4- 

rXT ?Vf es a P iuce of “»»»«. « wwn 

wtotitute laws. 

to aufinn’ m ,! rt ‘ gar<l to persons, is simply 
t- 'Ll/ 1 - 0 a orm » t0 compose is to put 
kUhtr into a form ; ;i „ ( i , 0 constitute 


All animals of llu* saint’ kind which form a 
cicty an* more knowing than others. Aimm»on 

Nor did l m su*l ‘ scape 

Th‘ infection, when then hoirow'd gold compos'd 
The calf iu Oriel. M ii/n»N. 

To receive and to rnniuiuniesitt! assistance c.oi,-'/- 
tutes the happiness of human life. Johnson. 

FORM, CEREMONY, RITE, OBSERV- 
ANCE. 

FORM, v Form, figure. CERE- 
MONY, in Latin ceremonia , is sup- 
posed to signify the rites of Ceres. 
RITE, in Latin ritus, is probably 
changed from ratus, signifying a cus- 
tom that is esteemed. OBSERVANCE 
signifies the thing observed. 

All these terms arc employed with 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. Form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most general 
in its sense and application ; ceremom/, 
'i *£ 
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FORM. 


FORMAL. 


rite, and observance , arc particular kinds 
of form, suited to particular occasions 
Form , in its distinct application, respects 
all determinate modes ot acting and 
speaking, that are adopted by society at 
large, in every transaction of life ; cere 
man >f respects those forms of outward 
behaviour which are made the expres- 
sions of respect and deference ; rite and 
observance are applied to national cere- 
monies in matters of religion. A cer- 
tain form is requisite for the sake ol‘ 
order, method, and decorum, in every 
social matter, whether in atfuirs of 
state, in a court of law, in a place of 
worship, or in the private intercourse of 
friends. So long as distinctions are ad- 
mitted in society, and men are agreed to 
express their sentiments of regard and 
respect t<> each other, it. will he neces- 
sary to preserve the ceremonies of po- 
liteness which have been established. 
Administering oaths by the magistrate 
is a necessary form in law; kissing the 
king’s hand is a ceremony practised at 
court. 

A Ion;.* table, ami a square t.ibl •. or *a*ut the 

walls M*i*m limiys vi f-rm, but aie limits ol j*uh- 
stanct* ; tor at .1 lum,' UMe ,i at tin- upper »ml 
in Hleel sim.ij .'ill ill** lui>iuf»'* : but in tlu* other 
*\,nn then* is moie uf the counsellor^ opinion-. t:i«a 
sit tun or. iS\cun. 

Not to n«w* rrrftmnirs at all, is to te.ii'll o'Ixts Hot 
tu use lh-m .i.jiiiii, aim so diminish to loniM-lf. 

liAOiN. 

As fur as form, ceremonies, rites, and 
observances, respect religion, the lir.-t 
is used in the most universal and un- 
qualified sense in respect to religion 
generally or any particular form ; the 
second may bo said either of an indi- 
vidual or a community , the third only ot 
a community ; and the last, more pro- 
perly, of an individual either in public or 
private. There can he no religion with- 
out some form . hut there may he differ- 
ent J or his winch are equally good. 
Every country has adopted certain / ties 
founded upon its peculiar religions 
laith, and proscribed certain observ- 
ances by which individuals can make a 
public profession of their faith: baptism 
is one rite of initiation into the Chris- 
tian church ; kneeling at prayer is a 
ceremony , prajer itse.f is an observance. 

You may discover triU*s of men without j*olioy, 01 
l-i wit, or c-mujs, 01 liny of the sttU of lit**; but ».o 
wli.-iu will you find them without Horn vjbrm of 
li^ion. lb . a in. 

He ttli.i a Air nielli fcpeech to Ik* neeeHsary aniout' 
all men throughout the worhl doth not thrrel.y 
irupoit that the men must necessarily speak one 
Uny ua^'c ; even no the necessity ol politj amt regi- 


men in nil churches without holding uny one certai. 
fUriii to be neces'ci rv in them all Hook mi 

Itrinjf Her up to tin* lugii altar tlmt she may 
The sacred ceremonies partake, Si'knm.,{ 

Live tlum to mourn thy love's unhappy fate. 

To hear my mangled body from the foe, 

Or buy it back, ami hm'rnl rites bestow. Din pmv 

Incorporated minds will always feel some ineliiu 
tiou tow aids exteiior acts .mil ritual obstirtiin cs 

Joiins.ik 


FORMAL, CtiltKMOMOUS, CKKKMo- 
MAL 

FORMAL and CEREMOMOlIS, 
from form and ceremony (t\ Firm, cere- 
mony), are either taken in an iudilfer- 
cut sense with respect to what contains 
jnnn and ceremony, or in a had sense, 
expressing the excess of Jonn and cere- 
mony, A person experts to have a Jnnnnl 
dismissal before he considers himself ;i>: 
dismissed ; people of hisluon pay each 
other ceremonious visits, by way of 
keeping up a distant intercourse. 

1 line not thought lit to ltd uni them ani fn >.i-u 
answer. Ai>m.>->\ 

Thniw awaj respect, 
Tiadiliuii, form, and cm monnnts duty, 

Foi you half bin mi.-duok nit* all this wliih*. 

CEREMONIAL is emp’oyetl in liif 
sense ot appertaining ti» piocrh.cd mv- 
monies ; and formal implies appert. lin- 
ing to prescribed forms in public mat- 
ters, as J annul conmiuincaticiis limn 
one government to another: it is Hit 
business o the churen to regulate ti.c 
ceremonial part of religion. 

A- lion* me fur uvil ami written leai'tie**. v. sj-i'idi'* 
tn ceitaiii cueiiitc*.. so then* Is a li.ilili.d ,u.d i.u'.l 
ciuili d.'iatimi amongst all men ,i;miii» 1 tin* iumim-'U 
enenne-, ol human society. 

r;nist\ € «. U not a nrniioniiil law la- i*i •* 
id Moms’ .aw wa-J. Inti it is a icli.ioii lo-fio Ue l, 
not iu tin* build. i"!* of t lit- li-UH* .-i slnumw, hut M 
tin* fieodom ol tin* Spill t, hem;' content eld} "■ l l 
liio-i; wlncii do sene to a do. out old. r .uid C 
di-eiphne. .. 

Dio. jack KiTiih Common I’kavmi 

Ceremonious was formerly used w 
the same sense as ceremonial. 

l'ndi*r a ihllbinit cvr-monyof reliffimi 
mo: i* lender of the shell and ceremonious 
wot ship. 

Formal , in the bad sense, is °PP oS ^ 
to easy : ceremonious to the conhak 
formal carriage prevents a person 
indulging himself in the h' 11011111 ^ 

nnharities of friendly intcrcouise^ 
ceremonious carriage put* U ; 

hospitality and kindness. 1 r, ‘ ,CL ^ c [ ; 
their formal intercourse \ vlto _ s y 
other, know nothing of the P‘ , *“*‘ i 
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society ; ceremonious visitants give and 
receive entertainments, without tasting 
any of the enjoyments which How from 
the reciprocity of kind ollices. 

Formal in apparel. 

In |»ait and countenance surely like a father. 

SHAKSI’EAJIK. 

From the moment one sets up for an author, one 
niu-«t he 1reati»il as rercinnuiuudy. that i-', as nulaith- 
lullj , 1 as a kind’s favomite, or as a kin;;.” 

I’OUMKKLY, IN TIMES PAST, OR Old) 
TIMES, DAYS OF YOKE, ANCIENT- 
LY, OK ANCIENT TIMES 

FORMERLY supposes a less re- 
mote period than IN TIMES PAST: 
and that less remote than IN DAYS 
OF YORK and ANCIENTLY. The 
two first may he said of what happens 
within the ago of man ; the last two are 
extended to many generations and ages. 
Any individual may use the word for- 
merly with regard to himself: thus wo 
enjoyed our health better formerly than 
now. An old man may speak of times 
pavl, as when he says he does not enjoy 
lumself ns ho did in times past. OLD 
TIMES, days of //ore, and um ientltp 
are more applicable to nation!* than to 
individuals : and all these express dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness. With 
respect to our present period, the age of 
Queen Elizabeth may he called old 
times; the days of Alfred, and still 
later, the days of yore: tin? earliest, 
period in which Britain is inentmne 1 
may be termed ANCIENT TIMES. 

Mi'll \v < '\o f rmrr.'i / disputed out of lln'ir doubts. 

A lUMsnV. 

In Hints if nil. wlicu filin' w .i *s \ ou in', 

Anil pocti their own viThi'n suin'. 

A v. 1 -sl* could ili.iw a stone or iumih. Swift. 

Thus I Nl jrsir proud. in day* tf /,orv, 

Ili'lit inniiaiclis labourin'' .1 1 the o.ir. Swift 

In nnc-rnt timrs the mut *d ptoii^h einploxM 

llu* kins's ami awful father.' of in.inkind. Timms,. w 


FORMIDABLE, DREADFUL, TFK- 
KI B 1.1*1, SHOCK I M». 

FORMIDABLE is applied to that 
which is apt to excite fear (ft. To ap/>re- 
DREADFUL (r. To appre- 
lend) to what is calculated to excite 
dread; TERRIBLE (r. Alarm) to that 
wducli excites terror ; and SIIOCK- 
llSG (from shake) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitates (e. 

. agitate). The formidable acts 
neither suddenly nor violently; tb? 


dreatjful may act violently, but not 
suddenly thus the appearance of an 
army may be formidable; but that of 
a field of battle is dreadful. The ter- 
rible and shocking act both suddenly 
and violently ; but the former acts both 
on the senses and the imagination, the 
latter on the moral feelings : thus the 
glare of a tiger's eye is terrible; the 
unexpected news of a friend’s death is 
shocking. 

Foilin' ''ini; iiiiii'il not only i*>weiful lint f.tnnil 
able to the hour of the ruin of the monarchy. 

llUIOiH. 

Think, timely think, on the huit dreadful il;iy. 

Dkydf.n 

W)M‘n tni'ii nre urrivi'il :it thinking of their \on 
dissolution with pleasure, how few tilings uiu there 
that can be terriU*. to them. Stifle 

Nothin;' could lie mo'i* shorJti.itj 1o a gtMlort>i!<, 
nob. lit}. than the enli u-ling to mereeiruy bond' 
ih • defeiii'i* of those terri'.iuies wlii>-h had Ijeeu ae- 
ipiircd or preserved by the blood of their mie-stoi .. 

llotlLliTeuX. 


FORSAKEN. FORLORN, DESTITUTE. 

To be FORSAKEN (r. To abandon) 
is to be deprived of tilt* comp mv and 
assistance of tho*e wt* have looked to; 
to be FORLORN, in the (ierman 
r^rlnren hut, is to ho forsaken in time 
of difficulty, to bo without a guide in an 
unknown road: to he DESTITUTE, 
from tin* Latin drsti'utus, is to he de- 
prived of the first necessaries of life. 
To he forsaken is a partial situation: 
to he forlorn and destitute is a perma- 
nent condition. We may be forsak oi 
by a fellow traveller on the road: we 
are forlorn when we get. into a deserted 
path with no one to direct us; we are 
destitute when we have no means af 
subsistence, nor the prospect of ob- 
taining tin* 1111 an*. It i- particular!) 
painful to he forsaken b) the friend of 
our youth, and the sharer of our for- 
tunes: the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of life without counsellor or 
friend, is of all others in the most for- 
lorn condition ; if to this be added 
poxerty, his misery is aggravated by 
liis becoming destitute. 

But fearful fur them 'elves. mv conn lry men 

Left mv foryiktn in tin* (Nelop*' don. Duypf.v. 

C.iii-«'ii*n.'t' mmlc* them (Joseph's brethren') leeol- 
li'i-t. th.it t!u‘\ \*lio li.ul once been deaf to the sup 
plio.it ions of a brother wen- now left, friendlo" and 
Jnrlorn. Ur. x 1 

I’lionilles* and drrtuCf, Dr (■olilsmith ttin ex- 
posed to ail the roifeiies of iudii<cticc in a fon"i;ii 
ruuiilr*. .foHK-oN 


2 K 2 
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FORTUNATE. 


TO FORSWEAR, PERJURE, SUHORN. 

FORS WE A R is Saxon ; PE R J U RE 
is Latin ; the preposition for and per 
aro both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth ; 
this is, however, not their only distinc- 
tion : to forswear is applied to all kinds 
of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been adminis- 
tered by the civil magistrate. A soldier 
forswears himself who breaks his oath 
of allegiance by desertion ; and a sub- 
ject forswears himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his Majesty which 
he afterwards violates ; a man perjures 
himself in a court of law who swears to 
the truth of that which he knows to be 
false, forswear is used only in the 
proper sense : perjure may be used figu- 
ratively with regard to lovers’ vows ; 
he who deserts his mistress to whom he 
has pledged his affection is a perjured 
man. 

False as thou art, and more than false, fursicor* ! 
Not sprung from noble bJnon, nor yoihless- born ; 
Why should 1 own? w hat worse hate 1 to fear? 

UltYDKN. 

He gone, for ever leave this happy sphere ; 

For perjur'd lovers have no mansions hen*. Lee. 

Forswear and perjure are the acts of 
individuals ; SUBORN, from the Latin 
subornare, signifies to make to for- 
swear * a perjured man lias all the guilt 
upon himself: but he who is suborned 
shares his guilt with the suborner. 

They were suborn'd; 

Malcolm and lionalbaiH, the king's two sons, 

Aie stole away and fled. Shakspfake. 

FORTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTUITOUS, 
FKOSrK ROUS, SUCC hSSVU L. 

FORTUNATE signifies having /or- 
tune ( v . Chance , fortune). LUCKY 
signifies having luck, which is in Ger- 
man g luck, and in all probability comes 
from gel in gen to succeed. FORTUI- 
TOUS, from fors chance, signifies ac- 
cording to chance. PROSPEROUS, 
v. To Flourish. SUCCESSFUL signi- 
fies full of success , enabled to succeed. 

The fortunate and lucky are both 
applied to that which happens without 
the control of man ; but the latter, 
which is a collateral terra, describes the 
capricious goddess Fortune in her most 
freakish humours, while fortunate re- 
presents her in her more sober mood : in 
other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
tilings ; the lucky is something sudden. 


FORTUNATE. 

unaccountable, and singular : a circ-im- 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it is 
said to he lucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at the moment that it is 
wanted: hence we speak of a man as 
fortunate in his business, and the ordi- 
nary concerns of life ; but lucky in tlu» 
lottery or in games of chance : a fortu- 
nate year will make up for the losses of 
the past year ; a lucky hit limy repair 
the ruined spendthrift's fortune only to 
tempt him to still greater extrava- 
gances. 

Several of the Homan emperor-, as is still to h,. 
peon upon their medals, amou;' their other tub's, 
Kuve themselves thut of Felix or fortunate. 

Aijuimin 

This luvhy moment the sly traitor rhose,' 

Then staiiitif' hum Ilia ambush up he iu>e. Dkydfn, 

Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of usiwXjortunc 
and tuck, but fortuitous is employed 
only in matters of chance generally and 
indifferently. 

A wonder it must lie, that there should he anv 
mau found so stupid as to persuade hirn-elf lli.it th.s 
most beautiful world coultl be pi ml need by the fur 
tuituus concourse of atoms. " 

Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuitous, 
although prosperity and success are 
both greatly aided by good Jot tune. 
Fortunate and lucky are applied ns 
much to the removal of evil as to the 
attainment of good : prosperous and 
successful are concerned only in what 
is good, or esteemed as such : we may 
be fortunate in making our escape, ue 
are prosperous in the acquirement ot 
wealth. Fortunate is employed for >i mile 
circumstances; prosperous only for a 
train of circumstances : a man may U* 
fortunate in meeting with the approba- 
tion of a superior; he is prosperous in 
his business. Prosperity is extended 
to whatever is the object of our wishes 
in this world ; success is hat degree ot 
prosperity which immediately atuud* 
our endeavours : wealth, honours, chil- 
dren. and all outward circumstances, 
couMituie prosperity ; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
fortunate and iucky man can lay ,W J 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion ; the f/rosj/erous'* nu 
successful man may claim a share o 
merit proportioned to the exertion. 

O Jiirtunafe nld man, wlijse farm remains 
Fm \«u hii fitment, and r*'tp tes jour painp. ^ ^ ^ 
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Hiclies are oil by guilt or baseness earn'd 
Or dealt by chance to shield w hidu/ knave. 

Armstrong. 

Prosperous people (for happy there are none') are 
huiried away « itli a loud sense of llieir present emi- 
diliou. and Uuiugniluss of the uiutabiliiy of lortiiue. 

S’TKF.I.E 

The Count d’Olivares was Disgraced at tlie court 
'jfMaibi , because it was .illt ged against him that 
lie hail never success in his mulei takings. Addison. 

Tlio epithet, prosperous may be applied 
to those things which promote pros- 
perity or ultimate success. 

Yc gods, jfc esiding over l.mds anil seas. 

\nd uni who raging winds and waves appease, 
Ibeathc on our swelling sails a prosp'ruus wind. 

Duyden. 


TO FOSTER, CHERISH, HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 


To FOSTER is probably connected 
with father, in the natural sense, to 
bring up with a parent’s care ; to CHE- 
RISH, from the .Latin earns dear, is to 
toed with affection; to HARBOUR, 
from a harbour or haven , is to provide 
with a shelter and protection; to IN- 
DULGE, from the Latin duleis sweet, 
is to render sweet and agreeable. These 
terms are all emplo\ed here in the 
moral acceptation, to express the idea of 
giving nourishment to an object. To 
foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours; as when one 
fosters prejudices by encouraging every 
thing which favours them ; to cherish. 
in the mind is to hold dear or set a 
value upon : as when one cherishes 
good sentiments, by dwelling upon them 
with inward satisfaction: to harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is gene- 
rally taken in the worst sense, for giving 
admission to that which ought to he 
excluded ; as when one harbours re- 
sentment by permitting it to have a 
testing- place in the heart : to indulge 
in the miml is to give the whole mind 
to it, to make it the chief source of plea- 
sure ; as when one indulges an affec- 
tion, by making the will and the outward 
conduct bend to its gratifications. 

rim greater part of those who live but to infuse 
jn.iugiiny. an! multiply enemies, have no Imp*-* to 
. designs to promote, uor any expectations of 
‘•naming power by insolence Johnson. 

As? social inclinations are absolutely necessary to 
ie well being of tne worhl. it is tlu* duly anil iine- 

. r y Uni iv ideal lo cherish and improve them 
1 h " lu, uelii of niaiikiiid. Bkukki.kv. 


.... . . , This is scorn, 

“'U tlie fiir smil of gem lo Athenais 
" 01,1,1 «vYr l, a ,c hart.ur d. 


Lke. 


made use of bis exalted situation to iVu/w.V 
bt.aw C..u.Kxi.os 


TO FOUND, GROUND, REST, 
BUILD. 

FOUND, in French fonder , Latin 
fundoy comes from fundus the ground , 
and, like the verb GROUND, properly 
signifies to make firm in the ground , 
to make the ground the support. To 
found implies the exercise of art and 
contrivance in making a support; to 
ground signifies to lay a thing so deep 
that it may not totter ; it is merely in 
the moral sense that they are here con- 
sidered, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otherwise. 
Found is applied to outward circum- 
stances ; ground to what passes in- 
wardly : a man founds his charge 
against another upon certain facts that 
ai"3 come to his knowledge ; he grounds 
his belief upon the most substantial 
evidence : a man should he cautious not 
to make anv accusations which are not 
well founded ; nor to indulge any ex- 
pectations which are not well grounded: 
monarch* commonly found their claims 
to a throne upon the right of primo- 
geniture ; Christians ground their hopes 
of immortality on the word of God. 

The only sure ptituiples we can lay down for re- 
gulating our conduct must be founded on the 
Christian religion. Bi.aik. 

I know there are persons who look upon these 
wonders of art (in aueieiit history) as fabulous; but 
1 cannot tiud .my ground for such a suspicion. 

Addison. 

To found and grauml are said of 
tilings which demand the full exercise 
of the mental powers ; to REST is an 
action of less importance : whatever is 
founded requires and has the utmost 
support; whatever is rested is more by 
the will of the individual : a man founds 
his reasoning upon some unequivocal 
fact : he rests his assertion upon mere 
hearsay. The word s found, ground , and 
rest , have always an immediate refer- 
ence to the thing that supports; to 
BUILD has an especial reference to 
that which is supported, to the super- 
structure that is raised: we should not 
say that a person founds an hypothesis, 
without adding something, as observa- 
tions, experiments, and the like, upon 
which it was founded ; hut we may speak 
of his simply building systems, suppos- 
ing them to he the mere fruit of liis 
distempered imagination ; or we may 
say that a system of astronomy has been 
built upon the opinion of Copernicus 
respecting the motion of the earth. 
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It cnnnot, I should suppose, after this, ha believed 
-hat the religion and the transaction on which it 
was founded, were too obscure to engage the at 'ra- 
tion of Josephus, or to obtain a place in his history. 

1’Ai.sr. 

We might, for its (honour’s) further recommenda- 
tion, allege the authority of the more cool and candid 
sort of philosophers, such as grounded their judgment 
of things upon notions agreeable to common sense 
and experience. Bakkow. 

Our distinction must rrst upon a steady adherence 
to rational religion, when the multitude are devi- 
ating into licentious and criminal conduct. Blair. 

They who, from a mistaken zeal for the honour of 
Divine revel ition, either deny the existence, or vilify 
the authority of uatural religion, are not aw are that, 
by disallowing the seuseofobligat ion, they undermine 
the foundation on which revelation builds its power 
of commanding the heart. Hi.aju. 


FOUNDATION, GROUND, BASIS. 

FOUNDATION and GROUND de- 
rive their meaning nd application from 
the preceding article . a report is said 
to be without any foundation , which 
has taken its rise in mere conjecture, or 
in some arbitrary cause independent of 
ail fact : a man's suspicion is said to be 
without ground, which is not supported 
by the shadow of external evidence : 
unfounded clamours are frequently 
raised against the measures of govern- 
ment: groundless jealousies frequently 
arise between families, to disturb the 
harmony of their intercourse. 

If the foundation of :i high name he virtue and 
wrvic**. ail that is offered agaiimi ii is i>ut rumour, 
which is too shoit-lived to stand up in competition 
with glory, which is everlasting. Stkei.k. 

Kver\ subject of tbe British government has good 
grounds for loving and respecting his country. 

Blair. 

Foundation and BASIS may be com- 
pared with each other, either in the 
proper or the imp roper signification: 
both foundation and basis are the lowest 
parts of any structure : but the former 
lies under ground, the latter stands 
above : tbe foundation supports some 
large and artificially erected pile: the 
basis supports a simple pillar : hence 
we speak of the foundation of St. 
Paul’s, and the base or basis of the 
monument. 

The stateliness of hoMses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delightclh the eye, but that 
"vitiation which beareth up the one, aiid th.it loot 
w.ich miiiistcrcth to the other nourishment, is in 
' in* bosom of the eaith concealed. Hookku. 

I n altar-wise a s’ately pile they rear, 
i lie basis broad below, and top advanced in air. 

Dhvpkn. 

This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms : 
disputes have too often their foundation 
in frivolous circumstances ; treaties have 


commonly their basis in some acknow- 
ledged general principle ; with govern- 
ments that are at war pacific negotiations 
may be commenced on the basis of the 
uti possidetis . 

I can never prevail on myself to make complaints 
wliioli have no cause, in order to raise hopes which 
have no foundation. Burke. 

It is certain that the basis of all lasting reputation 
is laid in moral worth. Bi.aiu. 

FRAGILE, FRAIL, BRITTLE. 

Ml AGILE and FRAIL, in French 
frtfe, both come from the Latin fragilis, 
signifying breakable; but the former is 
used in the proper sense only, and the 
latter more generally in the improper 
sense: man, corporeally considered, is 
a fragile creature, his frame is com- 
posed of fragile materials ; mentally 
considered, he is & frail creature, for he 
is liable to every sort of frailty, 

A u appearance of deliciu-y, and even of fragility, 
is almost essential to beauty. Burke. 

What joys, alas! could \h\a frail being give. 

That 1 hut e been so covetous to live, Drtdkn. 

BRITTLE comes from the Saxuti 
brittan to break, and by the termination 
lc or /is, denotes likewise a capacity to 
break, that is, properl) breakable ; but 
it conveys a stronger idea of Ibis quality 
than fragile: the latter applies to 
whatever will break from the effects o! 
time ; brittle to that which will not 
bear a temporary violence : in this 
sense all the works of men are fragile . 
and in fact all sublunary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice, are peculiarly de- 
nominated brittle. 

Much ostentation, vain of fleshy arm 
And fragile arms, rough instrument of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eves thou hu>L net. MiuuN. 

The brittle chain of this world's friendships is as 
effectually broken when one is • oblitus meom ii,' as 
when one is * obliviscendus et illis.’ Vhoft. 


FRAME, TEMPER, TEMPERA WENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME, in its natural sense, is that 
which forms the exterior edging of an) 
tiling, and consequently determines its 
form ; it is applied to man physically or 
mentally, as denoting that constituent 
portion of him which seems to hold the 
rest together; which by an extension ot 
tbe metaphor is likewise put for the 
whole contents, the whole body, or the 
whole mind. TEMPER and TEM- 
PERAMENT, in Latin tempera** w- 
turn from tempera to govern or dispose. 
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minify the particular modes of being 
disposed or organized. CONSTITIL 
TION, from constitute or appoint, sig- 
nifies the particular inode of being con- 
stituted or formed. 

Frame , when applied to the body, is 
Liken in its m >st universal sense : as 
when we speak of the frame being vio- 
lently agitated, or the human frame 
bring wonderfully constructed: when 
applied to the mind, it will admit either 
of a general or restricted signification. 
Temper , which is applicable only to the 
mind, is taken in the general or parti- 
cular state of the individual. The frame 
comprehends cither the whole body of 
mental powers, or the particular disposi- 
tion of those powers in individuals ; the 
temper comprehends the general or 
particular state of feeling as well as 
thinking in the individual. The mental 
frame which receives any violent con- 
dition is liable to derangement; it is 
urcdtaiy for those who govern to be 
well acquainted with the temper of 
those whom they govern. By reflection 
('u the various attributes of the Divine 
Being, a man may easily bring his mind 
into a frame of devotion : by the indul- 
gence of a fretful repining temper . a 
man destroys his own peace of mind, 
and offends his Maker. 


The soul 

1 wh it situ* is, and whence she came. 

Ami almost foinjiiolicmls her owu atnu/iiigyVa//u’. 

Jf-NYNS. 


*Tis lie 

Si*is superstition high on virtue’s throne. 

1 lieu thinks his Maker's temper like lus own. 

Jenyns. 


' Temperament and constitution mark 
tin* gener.il state of the individual; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental : the latter has a 
purely physical application. A mail 
with a warm temperament owes his 
warmth of character to the rapid im- 
petus of the blood ; a man with a deli- 
cate constitution is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
Irume of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
lender. Men of fierce tempers are to 
be found in all nations; men of sau - 
Kume tempers are moie frequent in warm 
idunetes; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
a ud their frames are altogether more 
susceptible. 


.'' ro l *. a toiulnr.cy to cheerfulness in reli- 
’, HUu , s ‘ ,c, f | a frame of mind is not only the 
Virion " 0 mt>sl c «n*nn*mUI»le inaviiiuous 

* * n * A oniirON. 


The sole strength of the 8 aind 1mm the shouting 
of multitudes so amazes and confounds the imagina- 
tion, that the boat established tempera can scarcely 
forbear lining borne down. Burke. 

t have always more need of a laugh than a cry, 
being somewhat disposed to melancholy by my tern 
pertinent. Cowi'ku. 

How little our constitution is able to lieur a le- 
inove into parts of this air, not much higher than 
'hat we commonly breathe in! Lo::kk. 

FRANK, CANDID, INGENUOUS, 
FUFF, OPEN, PLAIN. 

FRANK, in French franc , German, 
Ike., frank, is connected with the word 
frech bold, and frei free. CANDID, 
v. Candid. INGENUOUS comes from 
the Latin ingenuus, which signifies 
literally free-born, as distinguished from 
the liberti who were afterwards made 
free : hence the term has been employed 
by a figure of speech to denote noble- 
ness of birth or character. FREE is to 
be found in most of the northern lan- 
guages under different forms, and is 
supposed by Adelung to be connected 
with the preposition from, which denotes 
a separation or enlargement. OPEN, 
v. Candid. PLAIN, v. Apparent , also 
evident,. 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to communicate and be com- 
municated with ; they are all opposed 
to concealment, but under different cir- 
cumstances. Tli c frank man is under 
no constraint ; his thoughts and feelings 
are both set at ease, and his lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dic- 
tates of his heart ; he has no reserve : 
the candid man has nothing to conceal ; 
he speaks without regard to self-interest 
or any partial motive; he speaks no- 
thing but the truth; the ingenuous 
man throws off all disguise : he scorns 
all artifice, and brings every thing to 
light : he speaks the whole truth. 
Frankness is acceptable in the general 
transactions of society ; it inspires con- 
fidence, and invites communication: 
candour is of peculiar use in matters of 
dispute ; it serves the purposes of t quity, 
and invites to conciliation: ingenuous- 
ness is most wanted where there is 
most, to conceal ; it courts favour and 
kindness by an acknowledgment of 
thut which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with unpo- 
lished manners, and frequently appears 
in men of no rank or education ; sailors 
have commonly a deal of frankness 
about them : candour is the companion 
of uprightness ; it must be accompanied 
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with some refinement, us it nets in cases 
where nice discriminations are made : 
ingenuousness is the companion of a 
noble and elevated spirit : it exists most 
frequently in the unsophisticated period 
of youth. Frankness displays itself in 
the outward behaviour; we speak of a 
frank air and frank manner : candour 
displays itself in the language which 
we adopt., and the sentiments we ex- 
press : we speak of a candid statement, 
a candid reply : ingenuousness shows 
itself in all the words, looks, or actions: 
we speak of an ingenuous countenance, 
an ingenuous acknowledgment, an in 
gen nous answer. 

My own private opinion with regard to such recre- 
ations (as poeuy and music) 1 havu given with all the 
frankness imaginable. Steele. 

If yon have made any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with candour ; if not, make use of 
tho>e 1 present jou with. Addison. 

We see an ingenuous kind of behaviour not only 
make up for faults committed, but in a manner ex 
piate them in the very commission. Steele. 

Free, open, and plain, have not so 
high an ollice as the first three : free 
And open may be taken either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense ; but seldomer 
in the first than in the two last senses. 

The frank, free, and open man all 
speak without constraint; but the frank 
man is not impertinent like the free 
man, nor indiscreet like the open man. 
The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns himself; the free man speaks 
of what concerns others : a frank man 
may confess his own faults or inad- 
vertencies ; the free man corrects those 
which he sees in another: the frank 
man opens his heart from the warmth 
of his nature ; the free man opens his 
mind from the conceit of his temper; 
and the open man says all he knows 
and thinks, from the inconsiderate levity 
of his temper. 

Wp cheer the youth to make hia own defence, 

Aiul freely tell us what ho was, and whence. 

r Uhtdvn. 

If I have abused your goodness by too much free- 
dom, I hope }utt will attribute it to the openness of 
my U rui * t. 1’oi'K. 

Plainness, the last quality to be here 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of the 
humbler order, is not to be despi-ed : it 
is sometimes employed, like freedom, in 
the task of giving counsel ; but it does 
not convey the idea of any thing unau- 
thorized either in matter or manner. 
A free counsellor is more ready to dis- 
play his own superiority, than to direct 
•he wanderer in his way ; he rather 


FREJg. 

aggravates faults, than instructs how to 
amend them; he seems more like a 
supercilious enemy than a friendly mo- 
nitor: the plain man i a free from these 
faults: he speaks plainly but truly ; he 
gives no false colouring to his speech ; 
it is not calculated to offend, and it may 
serve for improvement : it is the part of 
a true friend to be plain with another 
whom he sees in imminent danger. A 
free speaker is in danger of being 
hated ; a plain dealer must at least be 
respected. 

Satire has always shone among the rest. 

Anil is the boldest way, if not the best. 

To tell men freely of their foulest faults. 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 

Dry-dew. 

He had, in the plain way of speaking and delivery, 
without much ornament of elocution, a strange power 
of making himself believed. Clarendon. 

FREAK, WHIM. 

FREAK most probably comes from 
the German frech, bold and petulant. 
WIIIM, from the Teutonic wimmen to 
whine or whimper: but they have at 
present somewhat deviated from their 
original meaning ; for a freak has more 
of childishness and humour than bold - 
ness in it, a whim more of eccentricity 
than of childishness. Fancy and fortune 
are both said to have their freaks, as 
they both deviate most widely in their 
movements from all rule ; but whims 
are at most but singular deviations of 
the mind from its ordinary and even 
course. Females are most liable to be 
seized with freaks, which are in their 
nature sudden and not to be calculated 
upon: men are apt to indulge them- 
selves in whims which are in their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should call it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
we term it a wnim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 

Hut flip long pomp, the midnight masque rude. 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 

In tlie-e, pit! trifles half their wish obtaip, 

Tim toiling pleasure .sickens into pain. Goldsmith 

’Tin all bequeath'd to public uses. 

To public uses! There’s a whim! 

What had the public done for him ? irr 

FREE, LIBERAL. 

In the former section (v. Frank ) 
FREE is considered only as it respects 
communication by words, in the present 
case it respects actions and sentiments. 
In all its acceptations,/*^ is a term el 
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Jispraise, and LIBERAL that of com- 
mendation. To be free signifies to act 
or think at will ; to be liberal is to 
act according to the dictates of an en- 
larged heart and an enlightened mind. 
A clown or a fool may be free with his 
money, and may squander it away to 
please his humour, or gratify his appe- 
tite; but the nobleman and the wise 
man will be liberal in rewarding merit, 
in encouraging industry, and in pro- 
moting whatever can contribute to the 
ornament, the prosperity, and improve- 
ment of his country. 

Tlieir pretensions to be freethinkers is no other 
th.ui rakes have to lie /reelivers, ami savages to be 
/m incu. A PlilsON. » 

For me, for whose well-being 
So amply, and with hands ho liberal, 

Thou h.i^t provided all things. Milton. 

A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases ; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent of 
his knowledge. The /rec- thinking man 
is wise in his own conceit, he despises 
the opinions of others; the liberal - 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

Tin* frerlh inkers plead veiy hard to think freely; 
thi'V havi* it: hut what »»w do they make of it? l>o 
their writings sho.v a greater depth of design, or 
more just and correct reasoning, than tho-e of other 
men? Hkkku.v v. 

The desire of knowledge discovers a liberal miml. 

III. AIK. 

TO FREE, SET FREE, DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 

To FREE is properly to make free , 
in distinction from SET FREE; the 
first, is employed in what concerns our- 
selves, and the second iu that which 
concerns another. A man frees him- 
self from an engagement ; he sets 
another free from his engagement : we 
free. or set ourselves free, from that 
which has been imposed upon us by 
ourselves or by circumstances ; we are 

DELIVERED or LIBERATED from 

that which .others have imposed upon 
us; the former from evils in general, 
me latter from the evil of confinement. 

* f rp e myself from a burden ; 1 set my 
own slave free from his slavery ; I de- 
liver another man s slave from a state 

bondage ; I liberate a man from 
prison. A man frees an estate from 
j^nt, service, taxes, and all incum- 
brances ; a king sets his subjects free 
u*om certain imposts or tributes, he de- 


livers them from a foreign yoke, or he 
liberates those who have been taken in 
war. 

She then 

Sent Iris down to free her from the stiife 
Of labouring nature, and dissolve her life. Drydkn 

When lieav’n would kindly set us free. 

And earth's enchantment end; 

It takes the most eliectual means, 

A ud rob, us of a friend. Young 

However desirous Mary was of obtaining deliver- 
nnre from Darn ley’s caprices, she had good reasons 
Ibr rejecting the method by which they proposed to 
accomplish it. Robertson. 

The inquisitor rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to 
be forthwith liberated. Cumberland. 


FREE, FAMILIAR. 

FREE has already been considered 
as it respects words, actions, and senti- 
ments (u. Free ) ; in the present case it 
is coupled with FAMILIARITY, in- 
asmuch as they respect the outward 
behaviour or conduct in general of men 
one to another. To he free is to be 
disengaged from all the constraints 
which the ceremonies of social inter- 
course impose; to he familiar is to be 
upon the footing of a familiar, of a rela- 
tive, or one of the same family. 

I T pnu equality depend* Hie freedom of discourse, 
and consequently the ease and good humour of o' cry 
socie'.y. Tyhrwhitt. 

Familiar converse improved general civilities into 
mi unfeigned passion on both sides. Stkkmc. 

Neither of these terms can he ad- 
mitted as unexceptionable : freedom is 
authorized only by particular circum- 
stances and within certain limitations; 
familiarity sometimes shelters itself 
under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term of 
much more extensive import than fa- 
miliar ; a man may be free towards 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
is familiar towards him only in his 
manners and address. A man who is 
free makes free with every thing as if 
it were his own ; a familiar man onfy 
wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing in his social 
intercourse. No man can be free without 
being in danger of infringing upon what 
belongs to another, nor janul tar without 
being in danger of obtruding himself 
to the annoyance of others, or of de- 
grading himself. 

You were stark mad when you writ Catiline, and 
Htnrk mad when yon writ Sejanus; but when you 
writ your Epigrams, and the Magnetic Lady, you 
wen* not so mad. insomuch that 1 perceive there tie 
degrees of (poetic) madness in you. Excuse me that 
! am so free with you. Howell 
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A carries*, coarse, ami over familiar stylo of dis- 
course, without sufficient regard to persons ami 
occasions, and an almost total want of political 
decorum, were the errors by which ho was most hurt 
in the public opinion. Hukkk. 

FREE, EXEMPT. 

FREE, r. Free, liberal EXEMPT, 
iii Lai in exempt us, participle of eximn, 
signifies sel out or disengaged from any 
tiling. 

The condition and not the conduct of 
men is here considered. Freedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the ex- 
emption is always intentional : we may 
be free from disorders, or free from 
troubles; we are exempt , that is ex- 
empted by government, from serving in 
the militia. Free is applied to every 
thins from which any one may wish to 
be free ; but exempt, on the contrary, 
to those burdens which we should share 
with others: we may be free from im- 
perfections, free from inconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; 
hut exempt from any oilice or tax. 
We may likewise he said to be exempt 
from troubles when speaking of these 
as the dispensations of Providence to 
others. 

O happy, if lie knew lii< happy state. 

The .swain who, J'n-r limn bu- ne-s m l debate, 
Itecehes. his easy food lioin nature's hand. Dkyiikn. 

To he cremj.f from the pa^vlon* wiili which others 
are tome tiled, is the only plf.^ini; vdiludr. 

Aodi on. 


FREEDOM, LIBERTY. 

FREEDOM, the abstract noun of 
free, is taken in all the senses of the 
primitive. LIBERTY, from the Latin 
iiber free, is only taken in the seme 
of free from external constraint, from 
t he action of power. 

Freedom is personal and private ; li- 
berty is public. The free tom of the 
city is the privilege granted h\ the city 
to individuals ; the liberties of the oily 
are the immunities enjoyed by the city . 
By the same rule of distinction we speak 
of the freedom of the will, the freedom 
of manners, the freedom of conversation, 
or the freedom of debate ; but the liberty 
of conscience, the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of the subject. 

Tlitt ends for which men unite in society, ami sub 
mil to “lAfiiiTutMit, aie to enjoy security tollirir pro- 
pel ty, and Jrurdnm to their persons, irnin all injustice 
ir violence. Ui.aiii. 

Th«* liberty of the pres-s is a blcssim* v/iicn we an* 
nclincd to wm« against others, and a calamity when 
w? Slid ourselves overborne by tliu inulUtiidu ol'nur 
sMcUlu.xts. .Iohnsun. 


FREIGHT. 

Freedom serves moreover to qualify 
the action ; liberty is applied only to 
the agent: hence we say, to speak or 
think with freedom; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

I would not venture into tlui world under the riia- 

meter of a man who plenums to talk like other 
people, until I had uriived at a lull freedom ot 
speech. Addison-. 

lilush, when I tell von how a bird, 

A pi Lon, with a mend, prel'err’d 
To liberty without. (,'owpi h 

Freedom and liberty are likewise em- 
ployed for the private conduct of indi- 
viduals towards each other; hut the 
former is used in a qualified good sense, 
the latter often in an unqualified bud 
k sense. A freedom may sometimes be 
licensed or allowed ; a liberty , if it be 
taken, may be something not agreeable 
or allowed. A freedom may be innocent 
and even pleasant; a liberty may do 
more or less violence to the decencies ot 
life, or the feelings of individuals. 
There are little freedoms which may 
pass between youth of different sexes, 
so as to heighten the pleasures of so- 
ciety ; hut a modest woman will be 
careful to guard against any freedoms 
which may admit of misinterpretation, 
and resent every liberty uttered to her 
as an insult. 

It would be uneourtly to speak in harsher ti-sin* 
to She tair, but tn^wilhj men, one may take a 1 i, lie 
nuue J r redout. T.\ i i.r it. 

I I 1 ttiuk tliu bberty In stroke him, he would j'lhiit, 
stukc with ins loie loot, spiiug hnw.ird ami hue. 

t’l.V, I’l- it. 

FREIGHT, CAKCiO, LAD1MI, LOAD, 
BURDEN. 

FREIGHT is in flic Danish fragt, 
Swedish, ike., J'racht, in the sense of a 
ship, but in the sense of a bmdeti it 
seems to be most nearly allied to the 
Latin fero to bring, and the Greek 
QoftTot; a burden. CARGO, in FiviiHi 
curgaison, probably a variation from 
charge , is employed for all the contents 
of a vessel, with the exception ol the 
persons that it carries. LADING ami 
LOAD (in German laden to load) come 
most probably from the word last a 
burden , signifying the burden or weight 
imposed upon any carriage. BURDEN, 
from bear , conveys the idea of weight 
which is borne by the vessel. 

A captain speaks of th e freight f 
his ship as that which is the object ol imj 
voyage, by which all who arc interested 
in it are to make their profit; he speak* 
oi the lading as the thing which is u 
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fill the ship ; the quantity and weight 
of the lading are to be taken into the 
consideration: he speaks of the car^o 
as that which goes with the ship, and 
belongs as it were to the ship ; the 
amount of the cargo is that which is 
first thought of : he speaks of the burden 
as that which his vessel will bear ; it is 
the property of the ship which is to be 
estimated. The ship-broker regulates 
th q freight: the captain and the crew 
depose the lading : the agent sees to 
the procuring of the cargo: the ship- 
builder determines the burden : the 
carrier looks to the load which he has 
to carry. 

TO FREQUENT, RESORT TO, 
HAUNT. 

FREQUENT comes from frequent , 
in Latin /m/w//# crowded, signifying to 
nine in numbers or come often to the 
same place. RE SOliT, in French res- 
sortir, compounded of re and sorlir , 
.signifies to go backward and forward. 
HAUNT, from the French hunter to 
livipient, is in all probability connected 
with hunt. 

Frequent is more commonly used of 
r. ii iialividu il who goes often to a place; 
report and haunt of a number of indivi- 
duals. A man is said to frequent a 
public place : hut several persons may 
resort to a private place : men who are 
nut fond of home frequent taverns; in 
tin* first ages of Christianity, while per- 
secution raged, its professors used to 
idsort to private places for purposes of 
worship. 

I’or m\ own pail I li.ivc ever leganled our inns ot 
court as mu series of stateMn-n mid law givers. « tncli 
,K •I*'*:' nic ultcn ih.it purl of the tow n. 

liUPQM.L. 

Home is the 

* >1 love, of joy, of pc.iee, uml plenty where, 
tiu«r .unl support I'd, polisliM friends 
Aiiii iIinu relations mingle into hli-s. Thomson. 

Frequent and resort are indifferent 
actions ; hut haunt is always used in 

had sense. A man may frequ nt a 
theat re, a club, or any tit her social 
meeting, innocent or otherwise: people 
h'oni different quarters may resort to a 
•mr, a church, or any other place where 
dmy wish to meet for a common pur- 
pose; hut those who haunt any place 
h r o to it in privacy for some bad purpose. 

JIuMiunlen’iUiy affronts, mid still the sunn?, 

fl,' °. !l * 8, ‘ ll8t * <>t‘ honour uml of fame, 

A„'l U .,- v . < t , e ' lu> 5. love* to haunt the great man’s board, 
think uo supper nood bu‘ with a lord. I.kvvis. 
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TO FRIGHTEN, INTIMIDATE. 

Bbtwvkn FRIGHTEN and INTI- 
MIDATE there is the same difference 
as between fright (v. Alarm) and fear 
(v. To apprehend) : the danger that is 
near or before the eyes frightens ; that 
which is seen at a distance intimidates : 
hence females are oftener frightened , 
and men are oftener intimidated: noises 
will frighten ; threats may intimidate : 
we may run away when we are fright- 
ened; we waver in our resolution when 
we are intimidated: we tear immediate 
bodily harm when wc are frightened ; 
we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are intimidated • 
frighten , therefore, is always applied to 
animals, but intimidate never. 

And perch, oh horror! on his sacred crown, 
it' that such profanation were permitted 
Ot the lij-st a inters, who with revet uml cure 
Frijht tin* m away. Cum hkrland. 

Cories, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured al- 
ternately to soothe ami intimidate Moule/.uma. 

KoHKUTsOM. 


FROLIC, GAMBOL, PRANK. 

FROLIC, in German. &.e., fro/dirk 
cheerful, comes from fruh merry, and 
freude joy. GAMBOL signifies lite- 
rally leaping into tne air, from gamb , 
in French jamb the leg. PRANK is 
changed troni prance, which literally 
signifies to throw up the„hind feet after 
the manner of a horse, and is most 
probably connected with the German 
prangen to make a parade or fuss, and 
the Hebrew pa an g to set free, because 
the freedom indicated by the word prank 
is more or le»s discoverable in the sense 
of all these terms. The frolic is a 
merry, joyous entertainment ; the gam- 
bol is a dancing, liulit entertainment ; 
the prank is a freakish, wild entertain- 
ment. Laughing, singing, noise, and 
feasting, constitute the Jrolic of the 
oareles- mind ; it belongs to a company ; 
conceit, levity, and trick, in movement, 
gesture, and contrivance, constitute the 
gambol ; it belongs to the individual 
adventure, eccentricity, and humour, 
(oustitute the prank ; it belongs to one 
or many. One lias a frolic; one plays 
a gambol , or a prank. 

I have heard of some very merry fellows, among 
w hum the f ruin' was started and passed by a great 
majority, that every man slu>uld i in mediately draw a 
tooth, ’ ' VlKKl-K. 

Wiiat are those crested locks 
Tlnu make mu h wanton iftuubuls with the wind ? 

Su.vKSI'h.ABf. 
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Stune tune afterwards (17^). some young men of 
the college, whose chain hers were near his (U ray’s), 
diverted themselves by frequent and troublesome 
noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet mure offensive 
and contemptuous. Johnson 


TO FULFIL, ACCOMPLISH, REALIZE. 

To FULFIL is literally to fill quite 
full, that is, to bring about full to the 
wishes of a person; ACCOMPLISH 
(v. To accomplish) is to bring to per- 
fection, but without reference to the 
wishes of any one; to REALIZE is 
to make real, namely, whatever has 
been aimed at. The application of 
these terms is evident from their ex- 
planations : the wishes, the expectations, 
the intentions, and promises of an indi- 
vidual, are appropriately said to be ful- 
filled; national projects, or undertak- 
ings, prophecies, and whatever is of 
general interest, are said to be accom- 
plished : the fortune, or the prospects of 
an individual, or whatever results suc- 
cessfully from specific efforts, is said to 
be realized : the , fulfilment of our wishes 
may be as much the effect of good for- 
tune as of design ; the accomplishment 
of projects mostly results from extraor- 
dinary exertion, as the accomplishment 
of prophecies results from a miraculous 
exertion of power; the realization of 
hopes results more commonly from the 
slow process of moderate well -combined 
efforts than from any thing extraor- 
dinary. 

The palsied dotard looks around him, perceives 
himself to be alone; be lias survived his friends, and 
lie wishes to follow them; his wish is fulfilled ; lie 
drops torpid and insensible into that gulf which is 
deeper than the grave. Hawkkswortii. 

<Jod bless you, sweet boy! and accomplish the 
sweet hope I conceived of you. Sir Philip Sid.vky 

After my fanny had been busied in attempting to 
realize the scenes that Shakspe.ire drew. I 1 egret ted 
that the labour was ineffectual. Ha wicks worth. 


FULNESS, PLENITUDE. 

Although PLENITU DE is no more 
than a derivative from the Latin for 
FULNESS, yet the latter is used either 
in the proper sense to express the state 
of objects that are full , or in the im- 
proper sense to express great quantity, 
which is the accompaniment of fulness; 
the former only in the higher style and 
in the improper sense ; hence we say in 
the fulness of one's heart, in the ful- 
ness of one's joy, or the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; but the plenitude of 
glory, the plenitude of power. 


All mankind 

Must have been lost, adjudg’d to death and hell. 

By doom severe, had not the Sou of (iod, 

Iu whom the fulness dwells of love divine. 

His dearest meditation thus tenew’d. Mn.n K 

The most beneficent Being is lie who hath an all 
solute fulness of perfection in himself, who gave ex 
isteuce to the universe, aud so cannot be suppose 
to want that which he communicated without ditni 
nishing from the plenitude of his own power am 
happiness. Uruvi- 


FUNERAL, OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL, in Latin funus , is de 
rived from funis a cord, because lighter 
cords, or torches, were carried before 
bodies which were interred by night: 
the term funeral , therefore, denotes tin 
ordinary solemnity which attends tlu 
consignment of a body to the grave. 
OBSEQUIES, in Latin exequies , are 
both derived from sequnr , which, in its 
compound sense, signifies to perform or 
execute ; they comprehend, therefore, 
funerals attended with more than ordi- 
nary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the hist 
sad office which we perform for a friend ; 
it is accompanied by nothing but by 
mourning and sorrow: we speak of ob- 
sequies as the greatest tribute of re- 
spect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or 
public esteem : the funeral , by its fre- 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded ; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from the 
pomp and grandeur with w hich they are 
conducted. 

That pluck'd my nerves, those tender strings of life. 
Which, pluck’d a little more, will toll the bell 
That calls my few Iriends to my funeral. Yot’N®- 

Some in the flow'r-strewn grave the corpse liu'fl 
lay’d. 

And annual obsequies around it paid. Jjcmyni. 


G. 


OAIN, PROFIT, EMOLUMENT, LUC RE- 
GAIN signifies in general what is 
gained (?;. To acquire). PRO ML v - 
Advantage. EMOLUMENT, from 
emulior , signifies to work out or get 
working. LUCRE is in Latin lucr** 
gain, which probably comes from luo 
pay, signifying that which comes 
man’s purse. 

Gain i« here a general term, 1 
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other terms are specific* the gain is 
that which comes to a man ; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
jus wish : the profit is that which ac- 
crues from the thing. Thus, when ap- 
plied to riches, that which increases a 
man's estate arc his gains ; that which 
Hows out of his trade or occupation are 
his profits ; that is, they are his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
of gain from labour, or a collateral gain ; 
of this description are a man’s emolu- 
ments from an office : a man estimates 
his gains by what he receives in the 
year; he estimates his profits by what 
he receives on every article ; he esti- 
mates his emoluments according to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the merchant talks of his 
gains; the retail dealer of his profits; 
the place-man of his emoluments. 

The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are 
lionet and furthered b\ two things, chiefly by dili- 
giMii-e and by a good name. Hacon. 

Tlu* profits of my living, which amounted to about 
thirty live pounds a year, 1 made over to the orphans 
and widows of the clergy of our diocese. 

Goldsmith. 

Except the salary of the Laureat, to which King 
J unes .aided the office of Historiographer, perhaps 
«nli some additional emoluments. Dry den's whole 
nwenue seems to have been casual. Johnson. 


GALLANT, BEAU, SPARK. 

These words convey nothing respect- 
ful of the person to whom they are ap- 
plied ; but the first, as is evident from 
its derivation, lias something in it to 
recommend it to attention above the 
other : as true valour is ever associated 
with a regard for the fair sex, a GAL- 
LANT man will always be a gallant 
when he can render a female any 
service; sometimes, however, his gal- 
lantries may be such as to do them harm 
rather than good: insignificance and 
effeminacy characterize the BEAU or 
fine gentleman; he is the woman s man 
— the humble servant to supply the 
place of a lacquey : the SPARK has 
but- a spark of that fire which shows 
itself in impertinent puerilities ; it is 
applicable to youth who are just broke 
loose from school or college, and eager 
to display their manhood. 

The god of w it, and light, and arts. 

With all acquir'd amt natural parts. 

Was au unfortunate gallant. Swift 

II is pride began to interpose. 

Prufcrr’d before a crowd of beaus. Swift 

Oft it has been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark. M kkuick. 


TO GAPE, STARE, GAZE. 


Gain and profit are also taken in ail 
abstract sense ; lucre is never used 
otherwise ; hut the latter always con- 
veys a bad meaning ; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gain • an immo- 
'ler.ite thirst for gain is the vice of men 
who are always calculating profit and 
loss; a tlnrst for lucre deadens every 
generous fee' in g of the mind. 

sun of Mars dc'cend for servile gams 
I’u touch the booty, while the foe remains- Pops. 

" by ma\ not a whole estate, thrown into a kii*d of 
■Mrden, turn as much to the profit as the pleasme of 
lu* owner? Addison. 


■ sn-nvl hunger of pertiieious gold! 

''hat bands of faith can impious lucre hold ? 

Dhydkn. 


Oatn and profit may be extended to 
Mer objects, and sometimes opposed to 
**u:h other ; for as that which we gain is 
■vliat we wish only, it is often the rc- 
;orse of profitable. 


J J* w fo »- s »ke the throng: with lifted eyes 
1 n,t!' ** tt . , 1,1 heaven, and gain a real prist 1 , 

w 1 , ™* Kface. and peace like that above, 

«tl with his signet, whom they serve and love. 

CoWl'KR, 

t,le sin d pleasure yf that studv are 
...I- S V v, * r y ubvioits that a quick reader will he 
w '*h me and imagine faster than T 


To GAPE, in German gaffen, Saxon 
geopnian 10 make open or wide, is to 
look with an open or wide mouth. 
STARE, from the German starr fixed, 
signifies to look with a fixed eve. 
GAZE comes very probably from the 
Greek aya%opai to admire, because it 
signifies to look steadily from a senti- 
ment of admiration. 

Gape and stare are taken in a bad 
sense ; the former indicating the asto- 
nishment of gross ignorance ; the latter 
not only ignorance but impertinence: 
ft faze is taken always in a good sense, as 
indicating a laudable feeling of asto- 
nishment, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown 
gapes at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he sees at a fair ; an impertinent 
fellow stares at every woman he looks 
at, and stares a modest woman out of 
countenance : a lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiration and delight at the 
p. oductions of Raphael or Titian ; when 
a person is stupified by affright, he 
gives a vacant stare: those who are 
filled witli transport gaze on the object 
of (heir ecstany. 

It was now a miserable spectacle to sty* us nodding 
and gaping al one another, every man talking and 

.... «...« 1... i u... \« ......... ■ L> 
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Astonish'd Annus just arrives by chance 
To see his fall, nor further ilnre* ailvauce; 
lint, fixing oil the maid his horriil eye, 

He at in s and shakes, uud linds it vain to fly. 

Drtpkn. 

For, while expecting there the queen, he rais'd 
1 1 is woiul’ring e\es, and rimnd i lie temple gaz'd, 
Aduiird (lit* ti.rtuuc of the rising town, 

Tim biliving artists, ami their art’s renown. 

Drydkn. 

TO GATHER, COI.LKCT. 

To GATHER, in Saxon gaderian, 
low Gorman gadden , from gade a sort, 
that is to bring things of a sort together. 
To COLLECT (v. To assemble, collect ) 
annexes also the idea of binding or 
forming into a whole; we gather that 
which is scattered in different parts: 
thus stones are gathered into a heap ; 
vessels are collected so as to form a 
licet. Gathering is a mere act of ne- 
cessity or convenience; collecting is an 
act of design or choice : we gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table ; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the bibliomaniac 
collects rare books. 

As tht* small ant (for she* instructs the mail. 

And preache* labour) gathers all slu* can. Cukki ij. 

The royal hoe, queen of the rosy bower. 

Cult rets her precious sweets from ever} flower. 

C. Johnson. 

GENDER, SEX. 

GENDER, in Latin genus, signifies 
properly a genus or kind. SEX, in 
French sere, Latin sex us, comes from 
the Greek ifrc* signifying the habit or 
nature. The gender is that distinction 
in words which marks the distinction of 
sex in things • there are, therefore, three 
gendersy but only two seres. Ey the 
inflections of words are denoted whether, 
things are of this or that sex, or of no 
sex. The genders , therefore, are (livid ed 
in grammar into masculine, feminine , 
and neuter; and animals are divided 
into male and female sex . 

GENERAL, UM VERSA I.. 

The GENERAL is to the UNI- 
VERSAL what the part is to the 
whole. What is general includes the 
greater part or number; what is uni- 
versal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many ex 
(■options ; the universal rule admits of 
none. Human government has the 
general good for its object : tiie govern- 
ment of Providence U directed to uni- 


versal good. General is opposed to 
particular, and universal to individual 
A scientific writer will -not content him- 
self with general remarks, when h ( » 
has it in his power to enter into par- 
ticulars ; the universal complaint which 
we hear against men for their pride 
shows that in every individual it exists 
to a greater or less degree. It is u 
general opinion that women are nut 
qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
many females have proved themselves 
honorable exceptions to this rule : it is 
a universal principle, that children 
ought to honor their parents; the in- 
tention of the Creator in this respect is 
manifested in such a variety of forms as 
to admit of no question. 

GENERATION, AGE. 

GENERATION is said of the pri- 
sons who live during any particular 
period; and AGE is said of the period 
itself. 

Tho.-e who are horn at the same time 
constitute the generation ; that period 
of time which comprehends the age ot 
man is the age : there may, therefore, 
be many generations spring up in the 
course of an age ; a fresh generation i» 
springing up every day, which in tins 
course of an age pass away and are suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations. We con- 
sider man in his generation as to llio 
part which he has to perform. Wo 
consider the age m which we live as to 
the manners of men and the events ul 
nations. 

I often lauicnU-d tlmt I was not mu- of that li.q'|.y 
yniviatim who di*molisht*d tin* muvonts. Jt>n s. 

Tlinui^liout i-vim y ayr, ( foil hath jtoinli d In-. |»- 
culiar ilisjiU-asim* a^aiiibt the cimtUU’iicu of pri'Miiaii 
tiou, ci ti 1 1 tin* lUToj'iinci* of i»Hibpenty, IL.aiu 

GENTEEL, POLITE. 

GENTEEL, in French gmtil , Latin 
gen litis , signifies literally one belonging 
to the same family, or the next akin to 
w horn the estate would fall, if there were 
no children ; hence b) an extended appli- 
cation it denoted to he of a good fa- 
mily. POLITE, v. Civil . 

Gentility respects rank in life ; 'po- 
liteness the refinement of the mind and 
outward behaviour. A genteel edu- 
cation is suited to the station of a gen- 
tleman ; a polite education tits for 1 )0 ~ 
lished society and conversation, and 
raises the individual among his equals- 
There may he gentility without polite 
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, and vine versa. A person may 
Inve genteel manners, a genteel car- 
riage, a genteel mode? of living as far as 
respects liis general relation with so* 
cicty ; but a polite behaviour and a 
polite address, which may qualify him 
for every relation in society, and enable 
him to shine in connexion with all 
order* of men, is independent of either 
birth or wealth; it is in pait a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by 
art. His equipage, servants, house, 
and furniture, may be such as to en- 
title a man to the name of genteel, 
although he is wanting in all the forms 
of real good-breeding; while fortune 
may sometimes frown upon the polished 
gentleman, whose politeness is a re- 
commendation to him wherever lie 
goes. 

\ l.uly of s'enina wilt givu a grutrrl air to her 
wlinu> it re*.* !>> a well fancied suit of knots, as a ju- 
iliiMius writwr {jives a spirit to a whole sentence l»y 
a single oxpn*s-iou. GaT- 

In this i>lc remote. 

Our painted ancestors were slow to leaiti. 

To arms devote, in the polifcr arts, 

Nor skilled, nor studious Somerville. 

GENTILE, HEATHEN, PAH AN. 

Thb Jews comprehended all stran- 
gers under the name of Goira, nations 
or GENTILES: among the Greeks 
and Romans they were designated bv 
the name of barbarians. By the name 
( jen/ife was understood especially those 
who were not of the Jewish religion, in- 
cluding, in the end, oven the Christians. 
Some learned men pretend that the 
Gentiles were so named from their 
having only a natural law, and such as 
they imposed on themselves, in opposi- 
tion to the Jews and Christians, \vh > 
have a positive revealed law to which 
they are obliged to submit. Frisch and 
others derive the word HEATHEN 
hum the Greek tOvij, sBviKtu*, which is 
corroborated by the translation in the 
Anglosaxon law of the word haelhne by 
the Greek tOpq. Adedung, however, 
thinks it to be more probably derived 
from the word heide a field, for the same 
reason as PAGAN is domed from 
pagus a village, because when Con- 
stantine banished idolaters from the 
touois they repaired to tae villages, and 
secretly adhered to their religious wor- 
ship, whence they were termed by the 
Christians of the fourth century Pagan i, 
which, as he supposes, was translated 
literally into the German heidener, a 


villager or worshipper in the field. Be 
this ns it may, it is evident that the word 
Heathen is in our language more appli- 
cable than Pagan to the Greeks, the 
Romans, an 1 the cultivated nations who 
practised idolatry ; and, on the other 
hand. Pagan is more properly em- 
ployed for rude and uncivilized people 
who worship false Gods. 

The Gentile docs not expressly be- 
lieve in a Divine Revelation; but he 
either admits of the truth in part, or is 
ready to receive it: the Heathen adopts 
a positively false system that is opposed 
to the true frith : tiie Pagan is a species 
of Heathen , who obstinately persists in 
a worship which is merely the fruit of 
his own imagination. The Heathens or 
Pagans are Gentiles : but the Gentiles 
are not all either Heathens or Pagans. 
Confucius and Socrates, who rejected 
the plurality of Gods, and the followers 
of Mahomet, who adore the true God, 
arc, properly speaking, Gentiles. The 
worshippers of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and all the deities of the ancients, are 
termed Heathens. The worshippers of 
Fo, Brama, Xaca, and all the deities of 
savage nations, are termed Pagans . 

The Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, un«l obeyed the call: many of the 
illustrious Heathens would have doubt- 
less done the same, had they enjoyed 
the same privilege: there are to this 
day many Pagans who reject this ad 
vantage, to pursue their own blinc 
imaginations. 

There miirlit lit* several .inning tin* (ir.ttHc* in the 
same condition that Cornelius was lie tore he bee, inn*, 
a Christian. T 1 1.1.13 lm>s 

Not that l I rliovv that .ill virtues of the IIut‘ht"i* 
wen* eomiterJeil, amt destitute of an innanl |»t : :i ■ 
<-i|»lo of goodness. God forhul we should pass .*0 
hard a judgment upon those excellent men, So- 
crates, and I\ pic tel us. and Aniiiionus. Tri.LoTsox. 

And nations laid in blood; dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride 1 which had with horror shock’d 
The darkest l\tyit ns, offered to their jjod-L Young 

GENTLE, TAME. 

GENTLENESS lies rather in the 
natural disposition; TAMENESS is 
the effect either of art or circumstances. 
Any unbroken horse may be gentle , but 
not tame : a horse that is broken in will 
be trim/*, but not always gentle. Gentle , 
as before observed (r. Genteel ), signi- 
fies literally well-born, and is opposed 
either to the fierce or the rude: tame , 
in German zahm , from saum a bridle, 
signifies literally curbed or kept under, 
and is on posed either to the wild or the 
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spirited. Animals are in general said 
to be gentle who show a disposition to 
associate with man, and conform to his 
will ; they are said to be tame , if, either 
oy compulsion or habit, they are brought 
to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in 
almost every species which are more or 
»ess entitled to the name of gentle; of 
the latter description are many species, 
as the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

This Raid, the hoary king no longer staid, 

Huton his car the slaughter'd victims laid; 

Then seiz'd the reins, his gentle steeds to guide, 

And drove to Troy, An tenor at his side. Hope. 

For Orpheus' lute could soften steel and stone, 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans. 

Shikspkauk. 

In the moral application, gentle is al- 
ways employed in the good, and tame ill 
the bad, sense : a gentle spirit needs no 
control , it amalgamates freely with 
the will of another: a tame spirit is 
without any will of its own ; it is alive 
to nothing hut submission: it is per- 
fectly consistent with our natural liberty 
to have gentleness , hut tameness is the 
accompaniment of slavery. The same 
distinction marks the use of these words 
when applied to the outward conduct 
or the language : gentle bespeaks some- 
thing positively good ; tame bespeaks 
the want of an essential good : the for- 
mer is allied to the kind — the latter to 
the abject and mean qualities which 
naturaily flow from the compression or 
destruction of energy and will in the 
agent. A gentle expression is devoid of 
all acrimony, and serves to turn away 
wrath : a tame expressi >n is devoid of 
all force or energy, and ill-calculated to 
inspire the mind with any feeling what- 
ever. In giving counsel to an irritable 
and conceited temper, it is necessary to 
be gentle: tame expressions are no- 
where such striking deformities as in a 
poem or an oration. 

G< n'lmess standi oppo-ed, not to the most dvtar- 
Uiiiieit repaid to virtue and truth, but to liarshne-R 
■ nd severity, to pride and arrogance. Ulair. 

Tuonj»li nil wanton provoc * lions and contemptu- 
ous in-olcncf are Ui be diligently avoided, tlicr- is 
no less danger in timid compliance and tame re«*ijj- 
»>*tion. Johnson. 


TO GET, GAIN, OBTAIN, PROCUKE. 

To GET signifies simply to cause to 
have or possess ; it is generic, and the 
rest specific: to GAIN ( v . To acquire) 
is to get the thing oue wishes, or that 
is for one's advantage: to OBTAIN is 


GE'h 

to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after: to PROCURE, from pro and 
euro to care for, is to get the thing 
wanted or sought for. ' 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but its application ; it may be 
substituted in almost every case for* the 
other terms, for we may say to get or gain 
a prize, to get or obtain a reward, to get 
or procure a book ; and it is also em- 
ployed in numberless familiar cases, 
where the other terms would be less 
suitable, for what this word gains in 
familiarity it loses in dignity : hence \ve 
may with propriety talk of a servant s 
getting some water, ora person getting 
a book off a shell* or getting me;ft 
from the butcher, with numberless 
similar cases in which the other terms 
could not he employed without losi, g 
their dignity. Moreover, get is pro- 
miscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or had, de- 
sirable or not desirable, sought for or 
not: but gain, obtain , and procure , 
always include either the wishes, or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together.. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold, or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the circum- 
stances of the action ; but he is said to 
gain that approbation which is grati- 
fying to his feelings ; to obtain a recom- 
pense which is the object of his exer- 
tions ; to procure a situation which is 
the end of his endeavours. 

The word gain is peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes to us fortui- 
tously; what we gain constitutes our 
good fortune ; we gain a victory, or 
we gain a cause ; the result in both 
cases may be independent of our oxer 
tions. To obtain and procure exclude 
the idea of chance, and suppose exer- 
tions directed to a specific end : but ilte 
former may include the exertions of 
others : the latter is particularly em- 
ployed for one's own personal exertions. 
A person or tains a situation through 
the recommendation of a friend: lie 
[yroc.ures a situation by applying for it. 
Obtain is likewise employed only in 
that w'hich requires particular efforts, 
that w'hich is not immediately within 
our reach ; procure is applicable to that 
which is to bo got with ease, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

Tin* miser is mom industrious than tin* saint: tin* 
pains of yuttinj, the tears of losing, and tho inability 
of <‘njo\iii{{ bis wealth, have lieeu tint inaik ol s«W |,e 
in all ayes. Spectator. 
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Seither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so 
_ n .,it reputation in the worlil had they not hceu the 
frieiuU and admirers of each other. Addison. 

\11 things are hie tided, changeable, and vain ! 

>’o hope, no wish, we perfectly obtain. Jenyns. 

Ambition pushes the soul to such nctionv as are 
apt to procure honour and reputation to the actor. 

Addison. 

GIFT, PRESENT, DONATION. 

GIFT is derived from to give, in the 
sense of what is communicated to 
another gratuitously of one’s property. 
PRESENT is derived from to present, 
^unifying the tiling presented to an- 
other. DONATION, in French dona- 
tion, from the Latin dono to present or 
gicr, is a species of gift. 

The gift is an act of generosity or 
enmle.-cension ; it contributes to the 
bene lit of the receiver : the present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect ; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the re- 
ceiver. Tlic gift passes from the rich 
tothcpo.r, from the high to the low, 
and creates an obligation ; the present 
passes either between equals, nr from 
t lie inferior to the superior. Whatever 
we receive from God, through the 
h-unl) of his Providence, we entitle a 
gift; whatever we receive from our 
Inends, or whatever princes receive 
from their subjects, are entitled presents . 
We are told by all travellers that it is 
a custom in the east, never to approach 
a great man without a present; the 
value of a gift is often heightened by 
being given opportunely. The value of 
a present often depends upon the value 
we have for the giver ; the smallest 
present from an esteemed friend is of 
more worth in our eyes than the costliest 
presents that monarchs receive. 

| l ,e gift* ‘if heav’n m\ following song puiMio*. 

Ani.il lionev and iimbrnsi.il dews. Ukydkn. 

JFiiVtt what you ask, pair p'r^ruN I receive . 

I“Uk 1, when* and when you plej-c, with ample leave. 

Dkvdkn. 

The gift is private, and benefits the 
mdbidual; the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose : what is 
s l ven to relieve the necessities of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
■fho clergy are indebted to their patrons 
the livings which are in their "//if 

Uls buen the custom of the pious and 
" lai ’dable, in all ages, to make dona - 
, lons for the support of alms-houses, 
ms pi tals, infirmaries, and such institu- 
mils as serve to diminish the sura of 
“uuian misery. 


And she shall have them, il* again she suns, 

Since yon the gi\er and tin* gift refuse. Duviikn. 

1' slates held by feudal tenure, being uiiuu.illy gra- 
tuitous donations, were at that time denominated 
henrjicia. Hr. A cksto n k 

GIFT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT. 

GIFT, v. Gift . ENDOWMENT 
signifies the thing with which one is 
endowed. TALENT, v. Ability. 

Gift and endowment both refer to the 
act of giving and endowing , and of 
course include the idea of something 
given, and something received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak of a gift, we 
refer in our minds to a giver ; when we 
speak of an endowment , we refer in our 
minds to the receiver: when we speak 
of a talent we only think of its intrinsic 
quality. A gift is either supernatural 
or natural ; an endowment is only na- 
tural. The primitive Christians re- 
ceived various gifts through the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, as the gift of 
tongues, the gift of healing, &.e. There 
are some men who have a peculiar gift 
of utterance ; beauty of person, and 
corporeal agility, are endowments with 
which some are peculiarly invested. 

Hut Heaven ils gifts not all at once be.-tows. 

These \ears with u uulom ciuwu*, with action tlio-u 

IN) I K. 

A brute a i live* at a point of perfection that lie 
c.m never pass; in a few years he has all the en- 
dwi'cuts he is capable of. Addison. 

The word gift excludes the idea of 
any thing acquired by exertion ; it is 
that which is communicated to us alto- 
gether independently of ourselves, and 
enables us to arrive at that perfection 
in any art, which could not he attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated 
a general gift , inasmuch as it is given 
to the whole human race, in distinction 
from the brutes; but the gilt of elo- 
quence is a peculiar gift granted to a 
few individuals, iu distinction from 
others, and one which may be exerted 
for the benefit of mankind. Endow- 
ments \ though inherent in us, are not 
independent of our exertions ; they are 
qualities which admit of improvement 
by being used ; they are, in fact, the 
gifts of nature, which serve to adorn 
and elevate the possessor, when em- 
ployed for a good purpose. Talents are 
cither natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a mixed nature ; they de- 
note powers without specifying the 
source from which they proceed ; a man 
i F 
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may have a talent for music, for draw- 
ing, for mimickry, and the like ; but 
this talent may be the fruit of practice 
and experience, as much as of nature. 
It is clear from the above that an en- 
dowment is a gift, but a gift is not 
always an endowment; and that a 
talent may also be either a gift or an 
endowment, but that iL is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gift 
and talent are applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual actions ; endowment 
to corporeal or mental qualities. To 
write a superior hand is a gift, inas- 
much as it is supposed to be unattain- 
able by any force of application and 
instruction; it is a talent , inasmuch as 
it is a power or property worth our pos- 
session, but it is never an endowment. 
On the other hand, courage, discern- 
ment, a strong imagination, and the 
like, are both gifts and endowments ; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative lbrm, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is valued 
and esteemed, it becomes a talent to 
the possessor. 

Although lit? hurl tin* yiftot swing through a cjues- 
tion at a glance, jvt lu* never mi tiered hut di-.ee. n- 
meut to auticipate another’s explanation. 

UlTMHKltLAXD 

He was of a nolile nature and generous di--.po-.i- 
tiou, and of silt'll other endowment .» as made him very 
capable of being a great favourite lo a great k ng 

(Jl.AKfcNOON. 

Mr. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgement, whereby he endea- 
vour* to show tho rea-on why they are not always 
the talents of the same person. Addisun. 

TO GIVE, GRANT, BESTOW* 

GIVE, in Saxon gif an, German 
geben , &c. is defived by Adelung from 
the old word gaff the hollow of the hand. 
GRANT and BESTOW, v. To allow. 

The idea of communicating to an- 
other wliat is our own, or in our power, 
is common to these terms ; this is the 
whole signification of give ; but grant 
and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one’s pleasure ; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
is confined to no object ; whatever pro- 
perty we transfer into the hands of an 
other, that we give ; we give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
aide : granting is confined to such ob- 
jects as afford pleasure or convenience ; 
they may consist of transferable pro- 
perty or not: bestowing is applied to 


Gnlk. 

such objects only as are necessary 
supply wants, which always consist 
that which is transferable. We g t 
what is liked or not liked, asked for 
unasked for; we grand that only win 
is wished for and requested. One m 
give poison or medicine ; one may gt 
to a beggar, or to a friend ; one gnu 
a sum of money by way of loan : we gi 
what is wanted or not wauled ; we / 
stow that only w hich is expressly wante 
we give with an idea of a return 
otherwise: we grant voluntarily, wit 
out any prospect of a return : we gi 
for a permanency or otherwise ; we t 
stow only in particular cases which i 
quire immediate notice. 

Milton afterwards gives us a description of t 
morning, which is woiulei fully suitable to a di\j 
pwm. A DPI Si 

But there is yet a liheity. unseen 
Hy poets, and by senators unpraisod, 

Which iiiouurchs c.i uiiot grant, nor all the pown- 
Of earth and hell confederate take away. Cuwvi 

Chaiity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high and rears the abject mind, 

Kadi other gift, which (loti on man hvstotrs. 

Its proper hounds and due restrictions knows. 

I’hk 

To give lias no respect to the circin 
stances of the action or tho agent ; it 
applicable to persons of all condition: 
to grant bespeaks not only the will. In 
the power and influence of the grttnioi 
to bestotv bespeaks the necessitous coi 
dition of the receiver. Children in; 
give to their parents and parents 
their children, kings to their subjects < 
subjects to their kings ; but moiiaicl 
only grant to their subjects, or pareni 
to their children ; and superiors in g< 
neral bestow upon their dependents tin 
which they cannot provide for then 
selves. 

Such notes as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iro i tears down Pluto's cheek 

And made hell yrant wliai hive did seek. Miw 

In an extended application of th 
terms to moral objects or circumstance: 
they strictly adhere to the same line i 
distinction. Wc give our consent; w 
give our promise ; we give our word 
we give credit ; we give in all case 
that which may- be simply transfers 
from one to another. Liberties, rigid* 
privileges, favours, indulgences, p cl 
missions, and all things are grants 
which are in the hands only of a lc'| 
but are acceptable to many. Blessing: 
care, concern, and the like, are bestou ( 
upon those who are dependent 11 
others for whatever they have 
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IUpi>y when both to the same centre more, 

When kings give liberty, and subjects love. 

Denham. 

The gods will grant 

Wliul their unerring wisdom sees they want. 

Dryden. 

Give and bestow are likewise said of 
tilings as well as of persons; grant is 
„aid only of persons. Give is here 
equally general and indefinite; besiou) 
conveys the idea of giving under cir- 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation; one gives a thought to a 
subject that is proposed ; one gives 
time and labour to any matter that 
engages one’s attention: but one be- 
stow* pains on that which demands 
particular attention ; one bestows a 
moment's thought on one particular 
subject, out of the number which en- 
gage attention. 

H.* fiiinkly offered to join tlu*m in his Majesty’s 
s .,uee, and -o yitre some countenance to tint re- 
ij i..n*li that w.is' first most injuriously cast upon 
film Clarendon. 

After lia\iug thus treated at large of Parudiv 
f.wi, I could not think it sulliricnl to have rele- 
li, id this poem, in the whole, without descending 
la ji iiticulars: l have theiefore bestowed n paper on 
i.i. h l"ok. Addison. 

TO <1 IV E, AFFORD. 

GIVE (v. To give , grant ) and AF- 
FORD (v. 'To afford) are allied to 
each other in the sense of sending forth : 
but the former denotes an unqualified 
and unconditional action, as in the pre- 
ceding article ; the latter hears a rela- 
tion to the circumstances of the agent. 
A person is said to give money without 
any regard to the state of Ins linan -es : 
he is said to afford what he gives , when 
one wishes to define his pecuniary con- 
dition. The same idea runs through 
the application of these terms to all 
other cases, in which inanimate things 
arc made the agents. When wo say a 
tiling gives satisfaction, we simply de- 
sigiiiitu the action ; when we say it 
affords pleasure, we refer to the nature 
and properties of the thing thus speci- 
fied, that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction ; the former is employed 
only to declare the fact, the latter to 
characterize the object. Hence, in cer- 
tain cases, wo should say, this or that 
posture of the body //#>»* ease to a sick 
person ; but, as a moral sentiment, we 
should say, nothing affords such ease to 
die mind as a clear conscience. Upon 
foe same grounds the use of these terms 
ls t justified in the following cases; to 
We rise ; to give birth ; or give occa- 


sion • to afford an opportunity ; to af- 
ford a plea or a pretext; to afford 
ground, and the like. 

Are these our great pursuits? Is this to live? 

These all the hopes this much-lov’d world can give ? 

Jenyns. 

Our paper manufacture takes into use several 
mean materials, which could he put to no other use, 
mid affords work for several hands in the collect!.. u 
of them, which are incapable of any other employ- 
ment. _ Addison. 

TO GIVE, FRESENT, OFFER, 
EXHIBIT. 

These terms have a common signifi- 
cation, inasmuch as they designate the 
manual act of transferring something 
from one’s self to another. The first is 
here as elsewhere ( v . To give , grant ) 
the most indefinite and extensive in its 
meaning; it denotes the complete act: 
the two latter refer rather to the pre- 
liminaries of GIVING, than to the act 
itself. What is given is actually trans- 
ferred : what is PRESENTED, that is, 
made a present to any one; or OF 
FKRED, that is, brought in his way, i«* 
put in the way of being transferred : w* 
present in giving , and offer in order tu 
give; but we may give without pio- 
senting or ottering; and on the oilier 
hand, we may present or offer without 
yivimj, if the thing presented or offered 
ho not received. 

To give is the familiar term which 
designates the ordinary transfer of pro- 
perty : to present is a term of respect ; 
it includes in it the formality and cere- 
mony of setting before another that 
which we wish to give : to offer is an 
act of humility or solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of the heart, which im- 
pels to the making a transfer or gift. 
We give to our doiffestics : we present 
to princes ; we offer to God : we give to 
a person what we wish to be received ; 
we present to a person what we think 
agreeable; we offer what we think ac- 
ceptable: what is given is supposed to 
bo ours ; what wc offer is supposed to 
be at our command ; what we present 
need not be either our own or at our 
command: we give a person not only 
our external property, but our esteem, 
our confidence, our company, and the 
like ; an ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials at court; a subject offers his 
services to his king. 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 

Which with his dying breath Dameotas gave. 

Dktdkn. 

It fell out at the same time, that a very fine cult, 
which promised groat strength anti speed, was pre- 
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trnt&T to Octavius : Virgil assured them that he 
would prove a jade : upon trial, it was found as he 
had said. Walsh. 

Alexis will thv homely gifts disdain; 

Nor. should'st thou ojfer all thy little store. 

Will rich lolas yield, hut ufft r more. Drvdfn. 

They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property : we speak of giving 
a person an assurance, or a contradic- 
tion : of presenting an address, and 
offering an apology : of giving a recep- 
tion, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended 
in their application, not only to personal 
and individual actions, but also to such 
as respect the public at large : we give 
a description in writing, as well as by 
word of mouth ; one presents the public 
with the fruit of one’s labours ; we offer 
remarks on such things as attract 
notice, and call for animadversion. 

Sacred inteipreter of human thought 
How few respect or use thee as they ought, 

But all shall give account of every w rung 

Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue. Coavpkil 

He carefully retained the secret, and did not 
communicate to any person litiug, that lie received 
any letter from the king, till the very minute lie 
presented it to the House of Common*. Clarendon. 

Somites deterred Alcihiades front the prayer* and 
sacrifice f which he was going to ojfcr. Addison. 

These terms may also be employed to 
designate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they are characterized : 
in this sense they come very near to the 
word EXHIBIT, which, from e.t hibeo, 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here the 
word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one's self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause : thus, a thing is said to give pain, 
or to give pleasure. Things are said to 
present or offer : thus, a tow n is said to 
present a fine view, or an idea presents 
itself to the mind ; an opportunity offers, 
that is, offers itself to our notice. To 
exhibit is properly applied in this sense 
of setting forth to view ; but expresses, 
likewise, the idea of attracting notice 
also : that which is exhibited is more 
striking than what is presented or 
offered ; thus a poem is said to exhibit 
marks of genius. 

The apprehension of the good 
Oives but the greater feeling to the nurse. 

Shakspkark. 

Its pearl the rock presents , ils golu the mine. 

Jenyns. 

True genuine dulness mov'd his pity. 

Unless it ujf'er'd to be witty. Swift. 

The recollection of the past becomes dreadful to a 
guilty mau. It exhibits to hit > a life thrown away 
on vanities and follies. Blair. 


give! up. 

TO GIVE UP, DELIVER, SURRENDER, 
YIELD. CEDE, CONCEDE. 

We GIVE UP ( v . To give, grant) 
that which we wish to retain; we DK 
LIVER that which we wish not to 
retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer; but give up implies 
both the giving from, and the giving 
to : we give up our house to the accom- 
modation of our friends; we deliver 
property into the hands of the owner. 
To give up is a colloquial substitute i.,r 
either SURRENDER or YIELD, 
it designates no circumstance of the 
action ; it may be employed m familiar 
discourse, in almost every case, for i hu 
other terms . where the action is com- 
pulsory, we may either say an officer 
gives up or surrenders his sword; 
when the action is discretionary, we 
may either say he gives up , or yields a 
point of discussion: give up has, how- 
ever, an extensiveness of application, 
which gives it an otlice distinct trom 
cither surrender or yield. Whi n we 
speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give up is more suitable than surrender, 
which is confined to matters of public, 
interest or great moment: a man # itv.s 
up his place, his right, his claim, and 
the like; he surrenders a fortress, a 
vessel, or his property to his creditors. 
When give up is compared with yield, 
they both respect personal mattcis; 
but the former expresses a much stronger 
action than the latter: a man gives up 
his whole judgment to another ; lu* 
yields to the opinion of another in par- 
ticular cases : he gives himself up to 
sensual indulgences ; lie yields to the 
force of temptation. 

CEDE, from the Latin cedo to giro, 
is properly to surrender by virtue ol a 
treaty : we may surrender a town as an 
act of necessity ; but the cession of a 
country is purely a political trunsac- , 
tion : thus, generals frequently sur- 
render such towns as they are n. t able 
to defend ; and governments cede such 
countries as they find it not convenient 
to retain. To CONCEDE, which is 
but a variation of cede, is a mode of 
yielding which may be either an act i-f 
discretion or courtesy; as when a go- 
vernment concedes to the demands of 
the people certain privileges, or when 
an individual concedes any point in dis 
pute for the sake of peace. 

The peaceable man will give up his favour' h* 
scheme.* : lie will yield to an opponent ralht-r n» 1 *' 
ht'Cnme the cause of violent embioiknents. B' Ai 
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On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 

Arid fear of death deliver to the winds. Milton. 

Tlie young, lialf-sednced by persuasion, and lpilf- 
ruinpeUed l*y ridicule, surrender their eonvictif.us, 
,' nc | consent to live us they sue others around them 
t ,uu«. Hlaih. 

As to the magic power which the devil imparts for 
concessions of his votaries, theologians have 
different opinions. Cumberland 

TO GIVE UP, ABANDON, RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 

These terms differ from the pre- 
ceding (i>. To give up), inasmuch as 
they designate actions entirely Tree from 
foreign influence. A man GIVES UP, 
ABANDONS ( v . Tn Abandon), and 
RESIGNS ( v . To abandon), from the 
dictates of his own mind, independently 
of all control from others. To gire up 
and abandon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind: but the former 
mav he the act of the understanding or 
the will, the latter is more commonly 
the act of the will and the passions : to 
give up is applied to familiar cases ; 
abandon to matters of importance : one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like ; one abandons a project, a 
scheme, a measure of government. 

1 ' pon his frii'iid telling him he wondered he (/are 
up imp qne-tion, when l.e h.id \is-ii-ly the bettor ot 
tli-* I am never u-hauird, say-, he, to be 

n.nfuted by one who is master ot fifty legions, 

Addison. 

They have totally abandoned the shattered and 
uld f.iduoiied fortress of prerogative. Bukkk. 

To gire up and resign are applied 
cither to outward actions, or merely to 
inward movements : but the former is 
active, and detcrininately fixes the con- 
duct ; the latter seems to be rather pas- 
sive, it is the leaning of the mind to the 
circumstances : a man gives up his 
situation by a positive act of his choice; 
he resigns his office when he feels it 
inconvenient to hold it: so, likewise, we 
gU'e up expectations, and resign hopes, 
lu this sense, FOREGO, which signi- 
fies to let go, is comparable with resign , 
inasmuch as it expresses a passive ac- 
tion; but we resign that which we have, 
and we forego that which we might 
have : thus, we resign the claims which 
wo have already made; we forego the 
(, lainis which we might make: the for- 
[ ne '’ ®ay he a matter of prudence : the 
, lei* always an act of virtue and for- 
bearance. 

H« declares himself to he now satisfied to the 

lar . v * ,n which he has given up the cause. 

Dryjm-n. 


The praise of artful numbers I resign , 

And hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. Dryden. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All eartli-born cares are wrong. Goldsmith. 

When applied to the state of a per- 
son's mind, or the actions flowing from 
that state, to give up is used either in a 
good, bad, or indifferent sense ; abandon 
always in a bad sense ; resign always 
in a good sense : a man may give him- 
self up , either to studious pursuits, to 
idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences ; 
he abandons himself to gross vices ; he 
resigns himsell* to the will of Providence, 
or to the circumstances of his condition : 
a man is said to be given up to his lusts 
who is without any principle to control 
him in their gratification ; he is said to 
he abandoned, when his outrageous 
conduct v bespeaks an entire insen- 
sibility to every honest principle ; he 
is said to he resigned when he discovers 
composure and tranquillity in the hour 
of affliction ; so one is said to resign a 
thing to another when one is contented 
w ith what one has. 

Tin* mind, I say. might give itself up to that hap- 
piness which is at hand, considering tint it is so 
very near, and that it would last so Very long. But 
w li:>t W'nnl'> aie siitlicient to express that lolly and 
want of consideration which in such a case makes 
a wnuig choice. Addison. 

Her pinions ruffle, and low drooping searce 
Call bear tilt* mounter to the poplar .shade, 

W here, all abnn tonal to despair, she sings 

Her sorrows thro’ the night. Thomson. 

High from the summit of a craggy cliff 
Hung o’er the deep, such as amazing frowns 
On utmost Kilda’s a bore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds. Thomson 

GLAD, PLEASED, JOYFUL, CHEER- 
FUL. 

GLAD is obviously a variation of glee 
and glow (v. Fire). ’PLEASED, from 
to please , marks the state of being 
pleased. JOYFUL bespeaks its own 
meaning either as lull of Joy or produc- 
tive of great joy. CHEERFUL, v. 
Cheerful. 

Glad denotes either a partial state, or 
a permanent and habitual sentiment : in 
the former sense it is most nearly allied 
to pleased; in the latter sense to joyful 
and merry. Glad and pleased are both 
applied to the ordinary occurrences of 
the day : hut the former denotes rather 
a lively and momentary sentiment, the 
latter a gentle but rather more lasting 
feeling : we are g lad to see a friend who 
has been long absent ; we are glad to 
have good intelligence from our friends 
and relatives ; we are glad to get rid ot 
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a troublesome companion : we are 
vleased to have the approbation of those 
we esteem : we are pleased to hear our 
friends well spoken of ; we are pleased 
with the company of an intelligent and 
communicative person. 

() sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose. 

My glory, my perfection 1 glad I see 

Thy face, and morn return’d. Milton, 

The soul has many diflerenfrfaculties, or, in other 
words, mauv different ways of acting, and can lie 
intensely pleased or made happy by ull these dif- 
ferent faculties or ways of acting. A poison. 

Glad, joyful , and cheerful, all ex- 
press more or less lively sentiments ; 
but glad is less vivid than joyful, and 
more so than cheerful . Gladness seems 
to arise as much from physical as men- 
tal causes ; wine is said to make the 
heart glad : joy has its source in the 
mind, as it is influenced by external cir- 
cumstances ; instances of good fortune, 
either for ourselves, our friends, or our 
country, excite joy .* cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstances; religious con- 
templation produces habitual cheerful- 
ness . Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or solemn style, as, glad 
tidings of great joy : joyful is seldomer 
used to qualify pci'M iis than things ; 
hence we speak of joyjul news, a joyful 
occurrence, joyful laces, joyful sounds, 
and the like : cheerful is employed 
either to designate the state of the mind 
or the properly of the thing ; wo either 
speak of a cheerful disposition, a cheer- 
ful person, a cheerful society, or a cheer- 
ful face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 

Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creutiou, musing praise. Thomson. 

Thu-, jot/ful Troy maintain'd the watch of night. 
While fear, pale comrade of inglorious fiighl, 

And heaven bred horror, on the (in cian part. 

Sat ou each face, and sadden'd every heart. Pope. 

No sun e'er gilds the gloomy horrors there. 

No cheerful gales refresh the lazy air, 1 'ope. 

When used to qualify one’s actions, 
they all bespeak the temper of the mind : 
gladly denotes a high degree of willing- 
ness as opposed to aversion : one who 
is suffering under excruciating pains 
gladly submits to anything which pro- 
mises relief: joyfully denotes unquali- 
fied pleasure , unmixed with any alloy or 
restrictive consideration ; a convert to 
Christianity joyfully goes through all 
the initiatory ceremonies which entitle 
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him to all its privileges, spiritual and 
temporal: cheerfully denotes the ab- 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed tc 
reluctantly ; the zealous Christian cheer- 
fully submits to every hardship to which 
he is exposed in the course of his reli- 
gious profession. 

For liis particular I’ll receive him gladly. 

But not one follower. Shakspeauk. 

Never did men mare joyfully obey. 

Or ooouer understand the sign to fly. Dhydkn 

Doctiine is that which must prepare men for «)i s 
ciplinc, and men never go so cheerfully as when they 
see w here they go. South. 

TO GLANCE AT, ALLUDE TO. 

GLANCE, probably from the Gor- 
man gldnzen to shine, signifies to make 
appear to the eye. ALLUDE, v. 7o 
allude. 

These terms are nea rly allied in I la* 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob- 
ject, either in written or verbal dis- 
course : but glance expresses a cursory 
and latent action; allude , simply nil 
indirect but undisguised action : ill- 
natured satirists are perpetually glanc- 
ing at the follies and infirmities of indi- 
viduals; the Scriptures are full of allu- 
sions to the manners and customs of 
the Easterns : he who attempts to write 
an epitome of universal history must 
take but a hasty glance at the most im- 
portant events. 

Entering upon his discourse, Socrates says. In- 
dues not believe any the most comic genius can 
censure him for talking upon such asiihjei-t (tin* im 
mortality of the mjuI) at such a time (tli.o ufdc.itli). 
This passage, 1 think, evidcutly glances upi-u 
Aristophanes, who writ a comedy ou puipo,-.: id 
ridicule the discourses of that divine philusoplici 

Aoiu-oN 

The author, in the whole course of his poem, has 
infinite allusiuns to places of Scripture. Apij.mjn. 

GLARING, BAREFACED. 

GLARING is here used in the figu- 
rative sense, drawn from its natural 
signification of broad light, which strikes 
powerfully upon the senses. BARK' 
FACED signifies literally having a bare 
or uncovered face , which denotes the 
absence of all disguise or all shame. 

Glaring designates the thing; bare- 
faced characterizes the person : a glar- 
ing falsehood is that which strikes the 
ob-erver in an instant to be falsehood ; 
a barefaced lie or falsehood betrays tne 
effrontery of him who utters it. A 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 
without the aid of reflection * n bare* 
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faced piece of impudence characterizes 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost 
to all sense of decorum. 

'Hie glaring side is tliat of enmity. Burke. 

The animosities increased, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced against each other. Cl ihkndon. 

gleam, glimmer, ray, beam. 

GLEAM is in Saxon gleomen , Ger- 
man glimmen , &c. GLIMMER is a 
variation of the same. RAY is con- 
nected with the word row. BEAM 
comes from the German baum a tree. 

Certain portions of light are desig- 
nated hy all these terms, but gleam 
and glimmer are indefinite : ray and 
beam are definite. A gleam is properly 
the commencement of light, or that 
portion of opening light which inter- 
rupts the darkness: a glimmer is an un- 
steady gleam : ray and beam are por- 
tions of light which emanate from some 
luminous body; the firmer from all 
luminous bodies in general, the latter 
more particularly from t lie sun: the 
former is, as its derivation denotes, a 
row of light issuing in a greater or less 
ilcgree from any body ; the latter is a 
great row of light, like a pole issuing 
from a t ody. There may be & gleam of 
light visible on the wall of a dark room, 
in' cl glimmer if it be moveable ; there 
may he rays of light visible at night on 
the hack of a glow-worm, or rays of 
light may break through the shutters of 
a closed room ; the sun in the height of 
its splendour sends forth its beams. 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 

And from Ins eye-balls flash’d the living flame. 

Pope. 

The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the ere ition, is wonderfully 
beautiful and poetic. Adiummi. 

A sudden ray shot beaming o’er the plain. 

And show’d the shores, the navy, and the main. 

Pope. 

The stars shine smarter; and the moon adorns. 

As with uuborrow'd beams, her horns. Dhyden. 

GLIMPSE, GLANCE. 

A GLIMPSE is the action of the 
object appearing to the eye ; a GLANCE 
is the action of the eye seeking the ob- 
ject: one catches a glimpse of an ob- 
ject ; one casts a glance at an object : 
the latter therefore is properly the 
means for obtaining the former, which 
is the end : wo get a glimpse by* means 
of a glance. '1 he glimpse is the hasty, 
impel feet, and sudden view which we 
get of an object ; the glance is the hasty 


and imperfect view which we take of an 
object : the former may depend upon a 
variety of circumstances ; the latter de- 
pends upon the will of the agent. We 
can seldom do more than get a glimpse 
of objects in a carriage that is going 
wilh rapidity : when we do not wish to 
he observed to look we take but a 
glance of an object. 

Of the state with which practice has not acquaint* 
cd us, wi> snatch a glimpse, wo discern a point, and 
regulate the rest hy passion and hy fancy. 

Johnson. 

Here passion first I felt. 
Commotion strange! in all enjoyments else 
Superior, unmov’d; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s pow’rful glance. 

Milton 

GLOBE, BALL. 

GLOBE, in Latin globus , comes pro- 
bably from the Greek yr/Xo^ot;, a hillock 
of earth. BALL, in Teutonic ball t is 
doubtless connected with the words 
bowl, bow, bend , and the like, signifying 
that which is turned or rounded. 

Globe is to ball as the species to the 
genus ; a globe is a ball, but every ball 
is not a globe. The globe does not in 
its strict sense require to he of an equal 
rotundity in all its parts ; it is properly 
an irregularly round body : a ballon the 
other hand is generally any round body, 
but particularly one that is entirely re- 
gularly round ; the earth itself is there- 
fore properly denominated a globe from 
its unequal rotundity ; and for the same 
reason the mechanical body, which is 
made to represent the earth, is also de- 
nominated a globe ; but in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frequently 
denominated a ball, and m familiar 
discourse every solid body which as- 
sumes a circular form is entitled a ball. 

It is said hy modern philosophers, that not inly 
the great glides of matter are thinly scattered 
through the universe, hut the hardest bodies are so 
porous, that if all matter were compressed to perfect 
solidity, it might be contained in a cube of a few 
feet. Johnson. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball, 
in reason’s ear they .ill rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. Addison 

GLOOM, HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM has its source internally, 
and is often independent of outward cir- 
cumstances ; HEAVINESS is a weight 
upon the spirits, produced by a foreign 
cause: the former belongs to the 
constitution; the latter is occasional. 
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People of a melancholy habit have a 
particular gloom hang over their minds 
which pervades all their thoughts; 
those who suffer under severe disap- 
pointments lor the present, and have 
g loom// prospects for the future, may he 
expected to be heavy at heart; we may 
sometimes dispel the gloom of the mind 
by the force of reflection, particularly 
by the force of religious contemplation : 
heaviness of spirits is itself a temporary 
thing, and may be succeeded by vivacity 
or lightness of mind when the pressure 
of the moment has subsided. 

If we consider the frequent reliefs we receive from 
laughter, and how often it breaks the gloom which 
is apt to depress the mind, otic would take cure not to 
grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

Addison. 

Worldly prosperity flattens as life descends. He 
who lately overflowed with cheerful spirits and high 
hopes, begins to look back with heaviness <m the 
days of former years. Blair. 

GLOOMY, SULLEN, MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy : 
GLOOMY lies either in the general 
constitution or the particular frame of 
the mind ; SULLEN lies in the temper : 
a man of a gloomy disposition is an in- 
voluntary agent ; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure 
pitiable : the sullen man yields to his 
evil humours; sullenness is his fault, 
and renders hitn offensive. The gloomy 
man distresses himself most ; his pains 
are all his own: the sullen man has a 
great share of discontent in his compo- 
sition; he charges his sufferings upon 
others, and makes them suffer in com- 
mon with himself. A man may be ren- 
dered gloomy for a time by the influ- 
ence of particular circumstances; but 
sullenness creates pains for i'.self when 
all external circumstances of a painful 
nature are wanting. 

Tit’ unwilling heralds act their lord’s commands, 
Pensive they walk along the barren sands: 

Ai liv’d, the hero in his teut they tied 

With gloomy aspect, on his arm reclin'd. Pope. 

At this they ceased; the stern debate expir’d; 

The chiefs iu sullen majesty retir'd. Pope. 

Sullenness and MOROSENESS are 
both the inherent properties of the tem- 
per;- but the’former discovers itself in 
those who have to submit, and the latter 
in those who have to command : sullen- 
ness therefore betrays itself mostly in 
early life ; moroseness is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of age. The sullen person has 
many fancied hardships to endure from 


glcJry. 

the control of others ; the morose person 
causes others to endure many real hard- 
ships, by keeping them under too severe 
a control. Sullennes s shows itself mostly 
by an unseemly ntserve; morosene. 
shows itself by tint hardness of the 
speech, and the roughness of the voice, 
Sullenness is altogether a sluggish prin- 
ciple. that leads more or less to inaction ; 
moroseness is a harsh feeling, that is 
not contented with exacting obedience 
unless it inflicts pain. 

Tho morose philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other authorities tliut he becomes a 
convert to bis friend, and desires he would lake him 
with him when he went to liis next ball. Bvdokll. 

Moroseness is a defect of the temper ; 
but SPLEEN, from the Latin splen, is 
a defect in the heart : the one betrays 
itself in behaviour, the other more in 
conduct. A morose man is an unplea- 
sant companion ; a splenetic man is a 
bad member of society : the former is 
ill-natured to those about him, the latter 
is ill-humoured with all the world. 
Moroseness vents itself in temporary ex- 
pressions, spleen indulges itself in per- 
petual bitterness of expression. 

Whilst in that splenetic mood wo amused our- 
selves iu a sour critical speculation of which we our- 
selves wore the objects, a few mouths effected a total 
change in our variable minds. Bvkkk. 

GLORY, HONOR. 

QLQJiX- k something dazzling and 
wideJyjiiJfiised. The Latin wor dgloriu, 
anciently written glosia , is in all pro- 
bability connected with our words 
gloss, glaze, glitter, glow, and the north- 
ern words gleissen, glotzen , gUinzen, 
gluhen, all which come from the He- 
brew gekel, a live coal. That the moral 
idea of glory i9 best represented by 
light is evident from the glory which is 
painted round the head of our Saviour. 
HONOR is something less splendid, 
but more solid, and probably comes from 
the Hebrew hon wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts 
and to great undertakings. Honor in* 
(luces to a discharge of one’s duty. Ex- 
cellence in the attainment, and success 
in the exploit, bring glory; a faithful 
exercise of one’s talents reflects honor. 

S is connect ed with every tiling 

litas a peculiar public Inters ? 

within 

a piiyjitjti jaixdo. Glory is not confined 
to tiie nation or life of the individual by 
whom it is sought; it spreads over ai. 
the earth, and descends to the latest 
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posterity : hotior is limited to those who 
are connected with the subject of it, and 
eye-witnesses to his actions. Glory is 
attainable but by few, and may be an 
object of indifference to any one ; honor 
is more or less within the reach of all, 
and 'must be disregarded by no one. 
yenor al at t h e he ad of an army. goes in 
j.brsuit^H^o^; .the humble citizen- 
who acts his part in society so as to ob- 
tain 'the. approbation of lus fellow 
ciuz.QiiSiJbi.-in- the^roaiL-for. Aowiw*. A 
nation acquires glory by the splendour 
of its victories, and its superiority in 
arts as well as arms; it obtains honor' by 
its strict adherence to equity and good 
faith in all its dealings with other na- 
tions. 

Hence is our love of fame ; a love so strong, 

\\ i> tliink no (lingers gn at imr labours long, 
i;\ which wu hope our Ihmiiijk to extend, 

A ini to remotest tunes iu glory to descend. Jenyns. 

As viitue is the most reasonable and genuine 
uninee o( honour, we generally find in titles ail inti- 
mation of some particular merit which should ro- 
cMiiiuend men to thu high stations which they 
yesSC-S. Audison. 

Glory is a sentiment, selfish in its 
liiture, but salutary or pernicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed; honor 
is a principle disinterested in its nature, 
and beneficial ill its operations. A 
thirst is aeUloui-intiiAlg-ed but 

at’ the expense of other^as, it , is .not at- 
tin h rtblc in; lli e plain path of (lutyjjjbure 
me biii" few opportunities of acquiring 
it by elevated acts of goodnesjs^ and^t ill^ 
fewer who have the virtuq to embrace 
the opportunities that offer : a love of 
honor ertft never be, indulged Fut to the 

iMlv;m'ta.ie of others it is restrkted- by 
fixed laws,; it requires a sacrifice of every 
sehbh consideration, aiid ajiue. regard 
to the rights of others ; It is associated 
wii h nothing' hut virtue. - f 

I i/(‘ rtf cannot move a mind so mean, *. i" 1 ijJt/ T" 
Nor inline piaise from hiding pleasures wean, s ' 
V. t wl»\ should lie defraud his sou of funHC"' ^ V ' 
^Aud grudge thu llomaus their immortal name ? 

DiYDEN. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a 

II dire that it is only to be met with ill minds which 
’ ,r <‘ until rally noble, or iu such as have been cillti- 
v.ilml by great examples or reliued education. 

Guardian. 


TO GLORY, ROAST, VAUNT. 

To GLORY is to hold as one’s glory 
{v Glory). To BOAST is to set forth 
to one’s advantage. To VAUNT, from 
the French avunt before, is to set one's 
SL ‘lf up before others. The tsvo first 
terms denote the value which the indi- 
vidual sets upon that which belongs to 
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liimsclf, the last term may be emplo}ed 
in respect to others. 

To glory is more particularly the act 
of the mind, the indulgence of the in- 
ternal sentiment: to boast denotes rather 
the expression of the sentiment. To 
glory is applied only to matters of mo- 
ment ; boast is rather suitable to trifling 
points: the former is seldom used in a 
bad sense, the latter still seldomer in 
a good one. A Christian martyr glories 
in the cross of Christ ; a soldier boasts 
of his courage, and his feats in battle. 
To vaunt is properly to proclaim praises 
aloud, and is taken either in an indif- 
ferent or bad sense. 

All i hi* laymen who have exerted a more than or- 
dinary genius in their w ritings, and were the glory of 
their times, were men whose hopes were filled with 
immortality. Addison. 

If a man looks upon himself in an abstracted light, 
lie has not much to boast uf ; but if he considers him- 
self with regard to others, he may find occ.i-.inii of 
glorying , it not iu his own virtues, at least iu the ab- 
sence of another’s imperfections. Addison. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous pouts' verse so much doth ratio t. 

And hath for twelve huge laliours high extullM, 

No many furies and sharp hits did haunt. Siknser. 

TO GLOSS, VARNISH, PALLIATE. 

GLOSS and VARNISII are figu- 
rative terms, which borrow their signifi- 
cation from the act of rendering the 
outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To gloss, which is connected 
with to glaze, is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any tiling by means of friction, 
as in the case of japan or mahogany : to 
varnish is to give an artificial gloss , by 
means of applying a foreign substance. 
Hence, in the figurative use of the terms, 
to gloss is to put the best face upon any 
thing by various artifices ; but to car- 
nish is to do the same thing by means 
of direct falsehood: to PALLIATE. 
,\ylucii likewise signifies to give the best 
^•^StiKoufside to a tiling (v. To ex- 
tenmiVe ), requires still less artifice than 
either. One glosses over that which is 
had, by giving it a soft name ; as when 
a mail’s vices are glossed over with the 
name of indiscretion, or a man’s mistress 
is termed his friend: one varnishes a 
bad character by ascribing good motives 
to his bad actions, by withholding many 
facts that are to his discredit, and fa- 
bricating other circumstances in his 
favour; an unvarnished tale contains 
nothing but the simple truth; the var- 
nished tale, on the other hand, contains 
a great mixture of falsehood : to palliate 
is to diminish the magnitude of an 
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GOLD. 


offence, by making an exquso in favour 
of the offender : as when ah act of theft is 
palliated by considering the starving 
condition of the tlucf. 

If a jealous man once duds a falsa gloss put upon 
any single action, he quickly suspects all the rest. 

Addison. 

Tin 1 waiting tears stood ready for command. 

And uow they flow to varnish the false ta e. Rowe. 

A man's bodily defects should give him occasion 
to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those imper- 
fections which an* not in his power, by those perfec- 
tions which aie. ” Addison. 

GODLIKE, DIVINE, HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE bespeaks its own mean- 
ing, as like God , or after the manner 
of God . DIVINE, in Latin divhius 
from divus or Deux, signifies apper- 
taining to God. HEAVENLY, or 
HEAVENLIKE, signifies like or ap- 
pertaining to heaven. 

Godlike is a more expressive, but less 
common term than divine : the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual ; divine is 
generally employed for that which 
appertains to a superior being, in dis 
tinction from that which is human. 
Benevolence is a godlike property : the 
Divine image is stamped on the features 
of mail, whence the face is called by 
Milton “ the human face divine T As 
divine is opposed to human, so is hea- 
venly to earthly : the term Divine Being 
distinguishes the Creator from all other 
beings; but a heavenly being denotes 
the angels or inhabitants of heaven , in 
distinction from earthly beings or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine influ- 
ence is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things; but a 
heavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of heavenly things, 
and an abstraction from those which 
are earthly: the Divine will is the 
foundation of all moral law and obliga- 
tion ; heavenly joys are the fruit of all 
our labours in this earthly course. These 
terms are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking I>cfore and after, gave us uot 
• That capability and godlike reason, 

To rust in us unus'd. SiiAKsFr'A kb. 

Of all that see or read thy comedies, 

Whoever in those glasses looks may find 
The spots return'd, or graces of his mind ; 

And by the help of so divine an an. 

At leisure view and dres* his nobler part. Waller 

Reason, alasl It does not ktmw itself; 

Rut man, vain inanl would with his short -lin’d 
plummet 

Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. 

Dkyiikn. 


GODLY, RIGHTEOUS, 

GODLY is a contraction of godiifo 
(v. Godlike). RIGHTEOUS signifies 
conformable to right or truth. 

These epithets are both used in u 
spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous affectation of religion, be 
introduced into any other discourse than 
that which is properly spiritual. God - 
liness, in the strict sense, is that outward 
deportment which characterizes a hea- 
venly temper; prayer, reading of the 
Scriptures, public worship, and cveiv 
religious act, enters into the signification 
of godliness* which at the same time 
supposes a temper of mind, not only to 
delight .in, but to profit by such exer- 
cises : righteousness , on the other band, 
comprehends Christian morality ; in 
distinction from that of the heathen or 
unbeliever ; a righteous man dues right, 
not only because it is right , but because 
it is agreeable to the will of his Maker, 
and the example of his Redeemer; 
righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to the cause. The godly 
man goes to the sanctuary, and by con- 
verse with his Maker assimilates all bis 
affections lo the character of that Being 
whom he worships ; when he leaves the 
sanctuary Re proves the efficacy of bis 
godliness by bis righteous converse with 
his fellow creatures. It is easy how- 
ever for men to mistake the means for 
the end, and to rest content with godli- 
ness without righteousness, as too many 
are apt to do who seem to make then* 
whole duty to consist in an attention to 
religious observances, and in the indul- 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

It hath been tlm great design of the devil ami his 
instruments in nil ages tu undermine religion, l»v 
making an unhappy separatum and divorce between 
godliness and morality. But let us not decent* om- 
selves; this was-ulways religion, and the condition »f 
our iicceptanee with Ood, to endravour to he like 
(Jail in purity and holiness, injustice uini riyhttmis- 
ntss. TilloTsO.v. 


GOLD, GOLDEN. 

These terms are both employed us 
epithets, but GOLD is the substantive 
used in composition, and GOLDEN 
the adjective, in ordinary use. r lhe 
former is strictly applied to the metal ot 
which the thing is made, as a gold cup> 
or a gold coin ; but the latter to what- 
ever appertains to gold , whether properly 
or figuratively: as the golden lion, the 
golden crown, the golden age, or a 
golden harvest. 
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GOOD, GOODNESS. 

GOOD, which under different forms 
>uns through all the northern languages, 
in d has a great affinity to the Greek 
iya9oQ, is supposed by Adelung to be 
lerived from the Latin gaudeo, Greek 
and Hebrew chada to rejoice. 
Good and GOODNESS are abstract 
cr ms, drawn from the same word ; the 
■ ( inner to denote the thing that is good , 
he latter the inherent good property of 
lersons or things. Ail good comes 
Voni God, whose goodness towards his 
•reatures is unbounded. The good we 
1,» is determined by the tendency of the 
irtioii ; but our goodness in doing it is 
leti rmined by the motive of our actions. 
tj, w d is of a two fold nature, physical 
,nd moral, and is opposed to evil; 
f rtfodness is applicable either to the dis- 
position of moral agents or the qualities 
,i‘ maniinate objects ; it is opposed to 
>:idness. By the order of Providence 
lie most horrible convulsions are made 
o bring about good; the goodness or 
:»adness of any fruit depends upon its 
itucss to be enjoyed. 

['„ic h Cot m a fur all promotes through Piivate caic 
I'll,- jmlilic ‘jtn< and ju-Uy take-, its mi-uu. J».nyk«. 

TIk* t> : :iiiin eiror of liis life was, tlmt Savage 
nisitn.,!. love for tlu* praciiee of viitue, attil w as 
nut w» intuit a aood mail as the fiiewt of ll>od- 
Johnson. 


GOOD, HENKE IT, ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD (v. Good) is an abstract 
.miversal term, which in its unlimited 
*ense comprehends every thing that can 
w conceived of, as suited in all its parts 
n the end proposed. In this sense 
liKNKFlT and ADVANTAGE (v. 
benefit and Advantage) are motlifiea- 
iuns of good ; but the term good has 
ike wise a limited application, which 
wrings it to a just point- of comparison 
ivitli the other terms here chosen: the 
ouunon idea which allies these words 
“oeaeh other is that of good as it re- 
spects, a particular object. Good is here 
mi ployed indefinitely : benefit and ad- 
vantage are specified by some collateral 
•ircuinstances. Good is done without 
regard to the person who does it, or him 
to whom it is done ; but benefit has 
always respect to the relative condition 
>f the giver and receiver, who must be 
boi U specified. Hence we say of a 
-harituble man, that he does much 
'food, or that he bestows benefits upon 
bis or that individual. In like manner. 


when speaking of particular communi- 
ties or society at large, we may say that 
it is for the good of society or for the 
good of mankind that every one submits 
to the sacrifice of some portion of his 
natural liberty ; but it is for the benefit 
of the poorer orders that the charitably 
disposed employ their money in charity. 

Good is limited to no mode or 
manner, no condition of the person or 
the thing ; it is applied indiscriminately : 
benefit is more particularly applicable to 
the external circumstances of a person, 
as to his health, his improvement, liis 
pecuniary condition, and the like; it is 
also confined in its application to per- 
sons only : we may counsel another for 
liis good , although we do not counsel 
him for bis benefit ; but we labour for 
the benefit of another when we set apart 
for him the fruits of our labour: exer- 
cise is always attended with some good 
to all persons; it is of particular be- 
nefit to those who are of a lethargic 
habit: an indiscreet zeal docs inert? 
harm tliungooi/to the cause of religion ; 
a patient cannot expect to derive bemfit 
from a medicine wheu he counteracts 
its effects. 

Our present g"-d llu* easy tusk is mad.*, 

To i-aru superior bliss when this shall bide. JhN v.vs 

Unless men were endowed by nature with some 
sense »f duty or initial obligation, they count reap uu 
Win Jit from revelation. Hi.aik. 

A benefit is a positivWand direct good, 
an advantage is an adventitious and 
indirect good : tlib benefit serves to 
supply some want, to remove some evil, 
and afford some sort of reliet : ail ail- 
rantage serves to promote some ulterior 
object. An advantage therefore will 
not be a benefit unless it be turned to a 
good use. Education may be a benefit 
to a person, if it enable him to procure a 
competence; a polite education is of 
advantage to one who associates with 
the great. 

It was late before this country found out the 
bcmjits of inland nax illation. 

II i s i oky of Inland Navigation. 

The true' art of m< nutty is the art of atUMiln n 
No man will u‘;ul with nnu-h a (ra>.tn. H e who is n..t 
able at pie. imho to evacuate liis numl. Johnson. 

g()( ) dn atu r k., goo d 1 1 1: m o u . 

GOODNATURE and GOODIIU- 
MOR both imply the disposition to 
please and be pleased ; but the former 
is habitual and permanent, the latter is 
temporary and partial : llie^ former lies 
in the nature and frame of the mind, 
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GOODS. 


GOQDS. 


the latter in the state of the humors 
or spirits. A goodnatured man recom- 
mends himself at all times for his 
goodnature ; a goodhumored man re- 
commends himself particularly as a 
companion : goodnature displays itself 
by a readiness in doing kind offices; 
goodhumor is confined mostly to the 
ease and cheerfulness of one’s outward 
deportment in social converse: good- 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances; goodhumor is apt to he 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
depression. Goodnature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual ; 
goodhumor may be said of a whole com- 
pany : it is a mark of goodnature in a 
man not to disturb the goodhumor of the 
company he is in, by resenting the 
affront that is offered him by another. 

1 concluded, however unaccountable the assertion 
might appear at fust sight, that youdnaturc was an 
essential quality in a satirist. Addison. 

When Virgil said " He that did not hate liuvius 
might love Mnevius,” be was in perfect yovd/iumur. 

Addison. 

GOODS, FURNITURE, CHATTELS, 
MOVEABLES, EFFECTS. 

All these terms are applied to such 
things as belong to an individual : the 
first term is the most general, both in 
sense and application ; ail the rest are 
species. 

FURNITURE comprehends all 
household goud^ wherefore in regard 
to an individual, supposing the house to 
contain all he has, the general is put for 
the specific term, as when one speaks 
of a person’s moving his GOODS for 
his furniture: hut in the strict sense 
goods comprehends more than furniture , 
mcludimr not only that which is adapted 
for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value 
to a person : the chairs and tables are a 
pa it of furniture; papers, books, and 
money, are included among his goods: 
it is obvious therefore that goods , even 
in its most limited sense, is of wider 
import than furniture . 

New* I give up my shop and dispose of all my 
poetical ijonds at once; I must then-lure dcsirw that 
th<* public would pl*Mve to take them in the gross, 
and tli.it every body would turn over what in* d<>-» 
not like. " I’xioh 

Considering that your houses, your place and far- 
vitnrii. an- not suitable to >«ur quality, I conceive 
that voui- exp.-iiM: ought to be r« duced to two-third* 
ot Jour est.ile. WkntwoktH 

CHATTELS, which is probably 
changed from rafttc, is a technical term 
in law, and therefore not so frequent in 


ordinary use, but still sufficiently em- 
ployed to deserve notice. It comprehends 
that species of goods which is in a 
special manner separated from one's 
person and house ; a man s cattle, bis 
implements of husbandry, the partial 
rights which he has in land or buildings, 
are all comprehended under chattels ' 
hence the propriety of the expression i u 
seize a man’s goods and chattels , as 
denoting the disposable property which 
he has about his person or at a distance. 
MOVEABLES comprehends all the 
other terms in the limited application 
to property, as far as it admits of being 
removed from one place to the other ; it 
is opposed either to fixtures, when speak- 
ing of furniture, or to land as contrasted 
with goods and chattels. 

Honour's a louse for lives to c.«me, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal truant : ’lis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudumas, 

EFFECTS is a term of nearly as 
extensive a signification as goods , hut 
not so extensive in its application : what- 
ever a man has that is of any supposed 
value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his goods; whatever a man has 
that can effect, produce, or bring forth 
money by sale, is entitled his effects; 
goods therefore is applied only to that 
which a man has at his own disposal; 
effects more properly to that which is 
lett at the disposal of others. A man 
makes a sale of his goods on his removal 
from any place ; his creditors or execu- 
tors take care of his effects either on his 
bankruptcy or decease : goods , in this 
case, is seldom employed but in the 
limited sense of what is removeable; 
but effects includes everything real as 
well as personal. 

There cun lie no doubt but Unit muvrnWt'S • f 
every kind become sooner appropriated than tin* 
permanent substantial soil. Bi.ackmdsk 

The laws of bankruptcy compel the liankr'ip 1 1,1 
give up all his tjfects to thu use of the cied.l'-H 
without any conceal men t. IIi-ack-tom- 

GOODS, POSSESSIONS, PROPERTY. 

All these terms are applicable to 
such things as are the means of enjoy 
merit; but the former term respects the 
direct quality of producing enjowneiil, 
the two latter have regard to the subject, 
of the enjoyment : we consider GOODS 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted 
or not adapted for the producing of real 
happiness ; those who abound in fhc 
goods of this world are not alwavs th 0 
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happiest: POSSESSIONS must he 
regarded as they are lasting or tempo- 
rary; he who is anxious for earthly 
possessions forgets that they are hut 
transitory and dependent upon a thou- 
sand contingencies: PROPERTY is 
to be considered as it is legal or illegal, 
just or unjust ; those who are anxious 
for great property are not always scru- 
pulous about the means by which it is 
to be obtained. The purity of a man’s 
Christian character is in danger from 
au o'crwoening attachment to earthly 
(roods ; no wise man will boast the mul- 
tiiudo oi' \nsposses\iotis, when he reflects 
that if they do not leave him, the time 
is not far distant when he must leave 
them : the validity of one's claim to 
property which comes by inheritance is 
better founded than any other. 

Tie worldling ataehes himself wholly to what Ins 
reckon!* tin* only solid goods, the possession of riehns 

and mil lienee. B I. A lit. 

While worldly men enlarge their possession , and 
H\t(Mid their connexions, they imagine they are 
Rtrengthenini,' themselves. 1!' AIH. 

For nu melons oiessings yearly shower’d, 

•'.ml property with plenty crown’d. 

Accept our pious praise. Orydejt. 

/ 

TO GOVERN, HULK, REGULATE. 

4 . * j . 

GOVERN is in French gouvorner, 
Latin gutter no, Greek k vfitpvcuo. RU LE 
and REGULATE signify to bring un- 
der a rule , or make by rule . 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these 
terms ; hut to govern implies the exer- 
cise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rule implies rather the un 
qualified exercise of power, the making 
die will th o rule ; a king governs his 
people by means of wi<c laws and an 
upright administration : a despot rules 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision ; if lie have no principle his 
ruh' becomes an oppressive t\ runny. 
These terms are applied either to per- 
Hiuis or things: persons govern or rule 
at hers ; or they govern , rule, or regu- 
late things. 

. In regard to persons, govern is always 
m a good sense, but rule is sometimes 
taken in a had sense ; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power : to 
govern is so perfectly discretionary, 
that we speak of governing ourselves ; 
hut we speak only of riding others- 
nothing can be more lamentable than 
to be Tided by one who does not know 
how to govern himself : it is the business 


of a man to rule his house by keeping 
all its mcmbeis in due subjection to his 
authority ; it is the duty of a person to 
rule those who are under him in all 
matters wherein they are incompetent 
to govern themselves. 

SUves to our passions we become, and then 
It Im'coiim's impossible to govern men. Waller 

Marg’ret shall now be queen, and rule the kin«, r . 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. 

SlIA KXPEAKK 

In application to things, govern and 
rule admit of a similar distinction: a 
minister governs the state, and a pilot 
governs the vessel ; the movements of 
the machine are in both cases directed 
by the exercise of the judgment ; a 
person rules the times, seasons, fashions, 
and the like : it is an act of the indivi- 
dual will Regulate is a species of 
governing simply by judgment ; the 
word is applicable to things of minor 
moment, where the force of authority is 
not so requisite: one governs the affairs 
of a nation, or a large body where great 
interests are involved ; we regulate the 
concerns of an individual, or we regu- 
late in cases where good order or con- 
venience only is consulted : so likewise 
in regard to ourselves, we govern our 
passions, but we regulate our affections. 

Whence can this very motion t ike its birth. 

Not sure Imui matter, from dull clods of earth? 

But from a living spirit lodg'd within, 

Whirh governs all tin* bodih machine. Jew. vs. 

When f behol l a ractnais hand agree 
To rail it freedom wlieu themselves are free; 

Kaeli wanton judtie new p. nul >.t..lutes draw ; 

Laws guild the poor, ami rich men rule the law ; 

1 fl\ from petty t\ rants to the to rone. Goldsmith. 

Regulate the putieut in his manner of living. 

. WlSEMVN. 

These terms are all properly used to 
denote the acts of conscious agents, but 
by a figure of personification they may 
he applied to inanimate or moral objects : 
the price of one market governs the 
price of another, or governs the seller in 
his demand : fashion and caprice rule 
the majority, or particular fashions rule 
them ; the time of one clock regulates 
that of many others. 

Tin* gro^s of ini‘11 »u>0iirtTi»</mort>hyapp»>;irani-i'!» 
Ilian lealities. Tati.mi. 

Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rul'd. 

Now lir d t»v wrath, ami now by reason cool'd. 

PoPK. 

Though a sense of moral good and mil bs deeply 
impressed on the heart of man, it is not of siiflicieut 
power to regulate his life. Blaik. 

GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION. 

Both these terms may be employed 
either to designate the act of GO- 
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VERNING and ADMINISTERING, 
or the persons governing and adminis- 
tering. In both cases government h as a 
more extensive meaning’ than adminis- 
tration : the former includes every exer- 
2 i-e of authority ; while administration 
implies only that exercise of authority 
which consists in putting the laws or 
will of another in force. 

Gorernmrnt is an art above the attainment, of an 
rdiimry genius. South. 

Tti treating of an invisible world, and the admits - 
trntinn at government there carried on by the Father 
of spirits, particulars occur which appear incompre- 
hensible. Blaik. 

When we speak of the government , 
as it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities ; 
and the administration , only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole: the government of a 
country therefore may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes: it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war; and without a government it 
is impossible for any people to negotiate : 
it is the business of the administration 
to administer justice, to regulate the 
finances, and to direct all the eompli-. 
cated concerns of a nation ; without an 
administration all public business would 
be at a stand. 

What art* wi» to do if the government and the whole 
roiumiuiily is of the s^uu* description? Bukke. 

GOVERNMENT, CONSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT is here, as in the 
former article ( v Government ), the ge- 
neric term; CONSTITUTION the 
specific. Government implies generally 
the act of governing or exercising au- 
thority under any form whatever; con- 
stitution implies any constituted or fixed 
form of government : we may have a 
government without a constitution ; we 
cannot have a constitution without a 
government. In the first formation of 
society government was placed in the 
hands of individuals who exercised 
authority according to discretion rather 
than any positive rule or law : here then 
was government without a constitution: 
as time and experience proved the ne- 
cessity of some established form, and 
the wisdom of enlightened men disco- 
vered the advantages and disadvantages 
of different forms, government in every 
country assumed a more defini^p shape, 
*and became the constitution of the 


country ; hence then the anion of go* 
vernment and constitution. Govern- 
ments arc divided by political writers 
into three classes, monarchical, arista 
cratic, and republican : but these three 
general forms have been adopted with 
such variations and modifications as to 
impart to the constitution of every 
country something peculiar The tenii 
constitution is now particularly applied 
to any popular form of government , or 
any government formed at the pleasure 
of the people, and in a still more re- 
stricted sense to the government of 
England. 

Free governments have committed more flagrant 
acts of tyranny than the most perfect despotic q.,. 
vrrnments which we Imvu ever known. Bn mo. 

The physician of the state, who, not satisfied uit . 
the cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate 
stitutivns, ought to show uncommon powers. 

Hvhm. 

GRACE, FAVOR. 

GRACE, in French grace , Latin 
gratia, comes from grains kind, because 
a grace results from pure kindness in- 
dependently of the merit of the receiver: 
but FAVOR is that which is granted 
voluntarily and without hope of recom- 
pense independently of all obligation. 

Grace is never used but in regard to 
those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment; furor 
is employed for actual good. An act of 
grace , in the spiritual sense, is that 
merciful intluence which God exert- 
over his most unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodness of his Divine na- 
ture ; it is to his special grace that wo 
attrihute every good feeling by which 
we are prevented from committing sin: 
the term favor is employed indiscrimi- 
nately with regard to man or his Maker; 
those who are in power have the greatest 
opportunity of conferring/avo/v; but all 
we receive at the hands of our Maker 
must be acknowledged as a favor. 

But say 1 could repent and could obtain, 

H v act of grace, my lormrr state, liow soon 
Would height recul high thoughts 1 

A bad man is w holly tho creature of the w«'i !«L 
He hangs upon its favor Wi.aib 

GRACE, CHARM. 

GRACE is altogether corporeal; 
CHARM is either corporeal or mental: 
the grace qualifies the action of the 
body ; the charm is an inherent quality 
in the body itself. A lady moves, dances, 
and walks with grace ; the charm of 
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her person are equal to those of her 
mind* 

Savage’s method of life particularly qualified him 
Cor conversation, of which lie knew how to practise 
all ih e grows. Johnson. 

Music has charms to soothe the savage breast 

CoNOKKVE. 

graceful, comely, elegant. 

A GRACEFUL figure is rendered 
so by the deportment of the body. A 
COMELY figure lias that in itself 
which pleases the eye. Gracefulness 
results from nature improved by art ; 
nmcliness is mostly the work of nature. 
It is possible to acquire gracefulness 
by the aid of the dancing-master, but 
Gir a comely form we are indebted to 
nature aided by circumstances. Grace 
is a quality pleasing to the eye ; but 
ELEGANCE, from the Latin eligo, 
eledus , select and choice, is a quality 
of a higher nature, that inspires ad- 
miration : elegant is applicable, like 
graceful, to the motion of the body, or 
like comely to the person, and is ex- 
tended in its meaning also to language 
and even to dress. A person's step is 
graceful ; his air or Ins movements are 
elegant; the grace of an action lies 
chiefly in its adaptation to the occasion. 

The first who approached her was a youth of 
ijrw'tfitl presence anil courtly air. but dressed in a 
i idler habit than hud ever been seen in Arcadia. 

Steele. 

I-idas, tint son of Ph rabid as, was at this time in the 
hi' Mini of his youth and very remarkable for the 
coinrtiiicss of his person. Addison. 

The natural pruirics** of the works of men is from 
rudeness to eonvetiieucc, from convenience to de- 
yuan-, and fioni dc jance to nicety. Johnson. 

GRACIOUS, MERCIFUL, KIND. 

GRACIOUS, when compared with 
MERCIFUL, is used only in the spi- 
ritual sense ; the latter is applicable to 
the conduct of mail as well as of the 
Deity. Grace is exerted in doing good 
to an object that has merited the con- 
trary; mercy is exerted iu withholding 
the evil which has been merited. Goit 
is gracious to his creatures in affording 
fliem not only an opportunity to address 
him, but every encouragement to lay 
open their wants to him ; their unwor- 
thiness and sinfulness are not made 
impediments of access to him. God is 
merciful to the vilest of sinners, and 
lends an ear to the smallest breath of 
repentance ; in the moment of executing 
vengeance, he stops his arm at the voice 


of supplication : he expects the same 
mercy to be extended by man toward 
liis offending brother. An act of grace 
in the largest sense, as not only inde- 
pendent of, but opposite to, the merits 
of the person, is properly asc rib able to 
God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered as the prerogative of 
earthly princes : thus we speak of acts 
of grace , by which insolvent debtors are 
released : in like manner, the grace of 
the sovereign maybe exerted iu various 
ways. 

So gracious hath God been to us, that he hath 
ramie those things to be our duty which naturally 
ti-ud to our felicity. Tillotsun. 

He that's merciful 

Unto the bad is cruel to the good. Randolph. 

Gracious , when compared with KIN D, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. Gra- 
cious is altogether confined to superiors ; 
kind is indiscriminately employed for 
superiors and equals: a king gives a 
gracious receptiou to the nobles who are 
resented to him; one friend gites a 
ind reception to another by whom lie is 
visited. Gracious is a term in peculiar 
use at court, and among princes. Kind - 
ness is a domestic virtue ; it is found 
mostly among those who have not so 
much ceremonial to dispense w ith. 

He heard my vows, and graciously decreed 
My ground* to be restor’d, my former flocks to feed. 

Diiydkn. 

Love that would all men just and temp’rate make. 
Kind to themselves and others for his bake. 

Waller. 

GRANDEUR, MAGNIFICENCE. 

G R A N D E U R, from grand, in French 
grand great, Latin grandis , low Ger- 
man grant grand, which is the same as 
groot great. MAGNIFICENCE, in 
Latin magnificentia, from magnus and 
facto , signities making or acting on a 
large scale. 

An extensive assemblage of striking 
qualities in the exterior constitutes the 
common signification of these terms, of 
which grandeur is the genus, and mag- 
nificence the species. Magnificence 
cannot exist without grandeur, hut 
grandeur exists without magnificence: 
the former is distinguished from the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to the same objects, they 
differ in degree; magnificence being 
the highest degree of grandeur. As it 
respects the style of living, grandeur 
is within the reach of subjects; magni- 
ficence is mostly confined to princes. 
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Thera is a kind uf grandeur and respect, which 
the meanest and most insignificant part of mankind 
endeavour lo procure in the little circle of their 
friends and acquaintance. Addison. 

The wall of China is one of those eastern pieces 
of tin uj'i 'ficencc which makes a figure even in the 
map of tiie world, although an account of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
extant. Addison. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 

To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
pleasant {v. Acceptable ), is a positive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin indulge® and dulcis to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a negative act of 
the will, a yielding of the mind to cir- 
cumstances. One gratifies liis desires 
or appetites : and indulges his humors, 
or indulges in pleasures : by the former, 
one seeks to get the pleasure which the 
desire promises ; by the latter, one yields 
to the influence which the humor or 
passion exercises. Gratifying as a 
habit becomes a vice, and indulging as 
a habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, gratification is mostly applied 
to mental objects, as to gratify one’s 
euriosit) ; indulgence to matters of sense 
or partial feeling, as to indulge one's 
palate. A person who is in search of 
pleasure gratifies his desires as they 
rise ; he lives for the gratification , and 
depends upon it for his happiness. He 
who has higher objects in view, than 
the momentary gratification , will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 
his purpose. 

It is certainh a very important lesson to learn 
how to **nju\ ordinary tilings, and to lie able to tclisli 
>our licinj, without the tr.nispuit of some p.is-ioii, 
or gratification of some appetite. Si kki.k. 

No man could have fewer avocations, whether 
natural or artitici.il, for he was slave 1 1 no pas-imi or 
excess, and indulged no humor. Cum in hi.and. 

As occasional acts, gratify and in- 
lulge may be both innocent. 

Titles, estates, and fantastical pie isnr. s, are more 
ardently sought alter by mo-.t men, than the n.* tur.i 1 
gratifications ol a icasotialdt; mind. Addison. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Hegaidlul of the friendly dues I owe; 

I to tin* glorious dead for ever dear. 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. J’oi’K 

We gratify and indulge others as 
well as ourselves, and mostly in the 
good sense: to gratify is for the most 
part in return for services ; it is an act 
oLgenerosity : to indulge is to yield to 
tne wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 


of others ; it is an act of kindness o 
goodnature. 

Good humour is a state between gaiety a ml uti 
concern ; the act or emaualion of a mind at lcism 
to regard the gratification of another. Johnson 

A little more indulgence for common understand 
ings. amt somewhat less of austerity of temp«M 
might have preserved this illustrious man to tin 
councils of his country. Hisskti 

To IIUMOR is mostly taken in y 

bad sense. 

A skilful manager of the rabble, with two or thro 
popular empty word-, such as “ right of tliHMihji.fi 
and liheily of conscience,” well tuned amt humoured 
may whi-tle them backwards and Ibrw'urds till he i- 
wary. Son ii 

Gli \TU1T0US, VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS is opposed to that 
which is obligatory. VOLUNTARY 
is opposed to that which is compulsory, 
or involuntary. A gift is gratuitous 
when it Hows entirely from the free will 
of the giver, independently of right : nn 
offer is voluntary which Hows from tin? 
free will, independently of all external 
constraint. Gratuitous is therefore to 
voluntary as a species to the genus, 
What is gratuitous is voluntary , al- 
though what is voluntary is not uiwnxs 
gratuitous. The gratuitous is properl \ 
the voluntary in regard to the disposal 
of one’s property : and ihe voluntary i> 
applicable to all other actions. 

The heioic band of rashieier- uf mon-uelis w eu» 
in haste io make a generous dill'n-hm of the Uumv 
ledge which they had thus gratuitously icccixcd 

lil'MO 

Their pmib ges relative to conti ibiition w civ im 
luntarilg surrendered. Ilcai.K. 

GbATUITY, RErOMPKNSE. 

The distinction between these terms 
is very similar to the above (n. Gratui- 
tous). They both imply a gift, and n 
gift by way of return for some supposed 
sen ice : but the gratuity is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: tbe 
recompense is founded upon some ad- 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate manner, 
will somolimes do it under the shape of 
a gratuity : those who overrate their 
services, will in all probability he dis- 
appointed in the recompense they re- 
ceive. 

If there be otic or two si-holms more, that will be 
no gi-t-at audition to his trouble, c-misiuering that, 
p rbaiis, their parents may recompense him by ’ben 
gmtuitws. Moi.v*r«u* 

What could be less than to afford him prai-e. 

Tin* i>;isirst recompense. MtLT*»N 
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GRAVE, SERIOUS, SOLEMN. 

GRAVE, in Latin gravis heavy, 
denotes the weight which keeps the 
mind or person down, and prevents 
buoyancy; it is opposed to the light. 
SERIOUS, in Latin scrus late or slow, 
marks the quality of slowness or con- 
hiileratcness, either in the mind, or that 
w hich occupies the mind : it is opposed 
to the jocose. 

Grave expresses more than serious ; 
it docs not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of inind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; seriousness , on the other 
hand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
steadiness of action, and a refrain me nt 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
ho grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
gesture, in his looks, and all his ex- 
terior ; he is serious only in his general 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance ; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity : seriousness is the 
lruit of reflection. Gravity is, in the 
proper sense, confined to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper ; serious , 
on the other hand, is a characteristic 
cither of persons or things : hence we 
should speak of a grave assembly, not 
a serious assembly, of old men ; grave 
senators, not serious senators; of a 
grave speaker, not a serious speaker : 
but a serious , not a grave sermon ; a 
serious , not a grave writer ; but grave 
is sometimes extended to things in the 
sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a grave 
objection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu- 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that much depends upon 
bis deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con- 
cerns which press on his mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
band, both gravity and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher ; the former 
°uly as it respects the manner of deli- 
very ; the latter as it respects especially 
tbe matter of liis discourse : the person 
may be grave or serious ; the discourse 
0I dy is serious. 

thoii seme grave anil pious man appear, 

lt? y “ush their noise, and lend a listi'iiing ear. 

IblYOhN. 

In°tu retirements every thin*; disposes us to be 

Aimisow. 


SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or serious , from the Latin solennis 
yearly ; as applied to the stated religious 
festivals of the Romans, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious gra 
vity : like serious , it is employed not 
so much to characterize either the per- 
son or the thing: a judge pionounces 
the solemn sentence of condemnation in 
a solemn manner; a preacher delivers 
many solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the effect of corporeal 
habit, and seriousness of mental habit, 
but solemnity is something occasional 
and extraordinary. Some children dis- 
cover a remarkable gravity as soon as 
they begin to observe; a regular atten- 
tion to religious worship will induce a 
habit of seriousness ; the admonitions 
of a parent on his death-bed will have 
peculia solemnity. 

In most or our long words which arc derived from 
the Lutiu, we contract the length ti the syllables, 
that gives them a grave and solium air in their own 
language. Addison. 

/ 

GRAVE, TO MU, SEPULCHRE. 

All these terms denote the place 
where bodies are deposited. GRAVE, 
from the German graben , &c., has a 
reference to the hollow made in'Jfhe 
earth. TOMB, from tumulus aiicT ta- 
nieo to swell, has a reference to the rising 
tHatjs inade abovejt. SEP CJLOilTlE, 
from sepe li o toHSur y . has a reference to 
tTTe use for winch it is empl oyed . From 
tliTs^explanation it is "evident that these 
terms have a certain propriety of appli- 
cation : “ to sink into the grave " is an 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, con- 
sequently to death itself: “ to inscribe 
on the tomb, or to encircle the tomb 
with llowers,” carries our thoughts to 
the external of that place in which the 
body is interred. To inter in a sepul- 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre , 
reminds us of a place in which bodies 
are deposited, or by a figure, where any 
thing may be buried. 

The path of glory leads but to the grave. Gray 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
i f mem ry o'er their tombs no trophies raise. G ra y 

The Lay itself is either lost or buried, perhaps for 
ever, in one of those srpulvhrcs of MSS. which by 
courtesy are called libraries. Ty hr whiti 

GREAT, LARGE, RIG. 

GREAT, in Saxon great , Dutch and 
low Germain groot , comes from grouy 
as the Latin crassus thick, from crew 
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to grow is applied to all kinds of dimen- 
sions in which things can grow or in- 
crease. LARGE, in Latin largus wide, 
is probably derived from the Greek \a 
and petiv to ilow plentifully ; for largior 
signifies to give freely, and large has 
in English a similar sense: it is pro. 
perly applied to space, extent, and quan- 
tity. BIG, from the German bauc/i 
belly, and the English bulk , denotes 
great as to expansion or capacity. A 
house, a room, a heap, a pile, an army, 
&c. is great or large ; an animal or a 
mountain is great or big : a load, a city, 
a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than large. 

At one's first entranco into the Pantheon at 
Rome, how the imagination is tilled with something 

{ treat anil amuziug ; and at the same time huw little 
H proportion one is a fleeted with the inside of n 
(iothie cathedral, although it be lire times larger 
than the other. Addison. 

We are not a little pleased to find every green 
/eaf swarm with millions of animals, that at their 
Mrgest growth are not visible to the naked e\e. 

Addison. 

An animal no bigger than a mite cannot appear 
pei feet to the eye, because tlie sight takes it iu at 
once. Addison. 

Great is used generally in the im- 
proper sense ; large and big are used 
only occasionally : a noise, a distance, 
a multitude, a number, a power, and 
the like, is termed great , but not large: 
we may, however, speak of a large por- 
tion, a large share, a large quantity ; 
or of a mind big with conception, or of 
an event big with the fate of nations. 

Among all the figures of architecture, there are 
none that have a greater air Ilian the concave and 
the convex. Addison. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and alter, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason. 

To rust iu us uuus'd. Shakspeahe. 

Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap'd. 

Or whirl d tempestuous by the gusty wind. 

Or silent borne along heavy and slow, 

Witli the big stores of streaming oceans charg'd. 

Thomson. 


GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
their moral application. GREAT simply 
designates extent; GRAND includes 
likewise the idea of excellence and su- 
periority. A great undertaking cha- 
racterizes only the extent of the under- 
taking ; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence : great objects are 
seen with facility ; grand objects arc 
viewed with admiration. It is a great 
-point to make a person sensible of his 
faults; it should be the grand aim of 


all 1o aspire after moral and religious 
improvement. 

Grand and SUBLIME are both 
superior to great ; but the former 
marks the dimension of greatness; the 
latter, from the Latin sublimis , desig- 
nates that of height. A scene may be 
either grand or sublime : it is grand 
us it dlls the imagination with its im- 
mensity ; it is sublime as it elevates the 
imagination beyond the surrounding 
and less important objects. There is 
something grand in the sight of a vast, 
army moving forward, as it were by one 
impulse ; there is something peculiarly 
sublime in the sight of huge mountains 
and craggy cl ill’s of ice, shaped into \a- 
rious fantastic forms. Grand may be 
said either of the works of art or nature ; 
sublime is peculiarly applicable to the 
works of nature. The Egyptian pyra- 
mids and the ocean are both grand 
objects ; a tempestuous ocean is a sub- 
lime object. Grand is sometimes applied 
to the mind ; sublime is applied both to 
the thoughts and the expressions. 

There is nothing in till- whole art of architecture 
which pleases the imagination, but as it is gnat, mi 
common or beautiful. Addi-un 

There is generally in nature something more grand 
ami august than w hat we meet with iu thecuriosiiies 
of art. Aiuusln, 

II oilier fills his readers with sublime ideal. 

AUDIMIN, 

GRIEVANCE, HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE, from the Latin 
gravis heavy or burdensome, implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. HARD- 
SHIP, from the adjective hard, denotes 
that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for 
that which is done by another to grieve 
or distress : hardship is a particular 
kind of grievance that presses upon 
individuals. There are national griev- 
ances, though not national hardships. 
An infraction of one’s rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, are grievances 
to those who are exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of uie» : 
an unequal distribution of labour, a 
partial indulgence of one to the detri- 
ment of another, constitute the hardship- 
A weight of taxes, levied in order m 
support an unjust war, will be esteemed 
a grievance : the partiality and caprice 
of the collector iu making it fall 
unequal weight upou particular persons 
will be regarded as a peculiar hardship • 
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Men seek a redress of their grievances 
from some higher power than that by 
which they are inflicted: they endure 
their hardships until an opportunity 
offers of getting them removed. 

It is bettor private men should have some injus- 
tice done them, than a public grievance should not 
he redressed. This is usuully pleaded in defence 
of all those hardships which fall on particular per- 
sons, in particular occasions which could not bo fore- 
seen when the law was made. Spectator. 

TO Gill EVE, MOURN, LAMENT. 

To GRIEVE ( v . Affliction) is the 
general term ; MOURN, like moan 
and murmur , being an imitation of the 
Bound produced by pain, is a parti- 
cular term. To grieve , in its limited 
sense, is an inward act ; to mourn is an 
outward act : the grief lies altogether 
in the mind : the mourning displays 
itself by some outward mark. A man 
grieves for his sins ; he mourns for the 
loss of his friends. One grieves for that 
which immediately concerns, one's self, 
or that which concerns others; one 
mourns for that which concerns others • 
one grieves over the loss of property ; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relative. 

Achates, the companion of his breast, 

(Joes grieving by his side, with equal cares oppress'd. 

IJttVOEK. 

My brother's friends and daughter left behind. 

False to them all, to l*uris only kiud i 

Fur this I in»nrn, till grief or (lire disease 

Shall waste the form, whose ciimc it was to please. 

1'ope. 

Grieve is the act of an individual ; 
mourn may be the common act of many : 
a nation mourns, though it does not 
grieve , for a public calamity. To grieve 
is applicable to domestic troubles ; mourn 
may refer to public or private ills. The 
distractions of a state will cause many 
to grieve for their own losses, and 
mourn the misfortunes of their country. 

'' ho fails to grieve when just occasion calls, 
w grieves too much, deserves not to be blessed. 

YoUN 4 ». 

^ ,:i nks that oft my weary limbs have bornp, 

' « murmuring brooks, that learnt of me to mourn, 

Y ““'‘I* that tune me with your plaintive lay, 
y n r °ves, w here love once taught my steps to stray, 
ton, ever sweet, and ever fair, renew 
y our strains melodious. Sir W. Jones. 

Grieve and mourn aro permanent 
sentiments; LAMENT (v. To bewail) 

a transitory feeling: the former are 
produced by substantial causes, which 
c ome home to the feelings ; the latter 
respects things of a more partial, often- 
umes of a more remote and indifferent, 


nature. A real widow mourns all the 
remainder of her days for the loss of her 
husband ; we lament a thing to day 
which we may forget to-morrow. Mourn 
and lament are both expressed by some 
outward sign ; but the former is com- 
posed and free from all noise ; the latter 
displays itself either in cries or simple 
words. In the moment of trouble, when 
the distress of the mind is at its height, 
it may break out into loud lamentation , 
but commonly grieving and mourning 
commence when lamentation ceases. 

So close in poplar shades, her children gone. 

The mother nightingale i aments alone. Dryden 

As epithets, grievous , mournful , and 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly on per- 
sons, their property, connexions, and 
circumstances, is grievous ; what touches 
the tender feelings, and tears asunder 
the ties of kindred and friendship, is 
mournful ; whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is lamentable . 
Famine is a grievous calamity for a 
nation ; the violent separation of friends 
by death is a mournful event at all 
times, but particularly so for those who 
are ill the prime of life and the fulness 
of expectation ; the ignorance which 
some persons discover even in the pre- 
sent cultivated state of society is truly 
lamentable. 

To a mother grievous, this 
Grievous to high-born Laius, this disgrace 
To be allied to strangers. Puttkb. 

Vo friendless orphans, and ye dowcrlcss maids. 

With eager haste your mournful mau^unis leave. 

Sir W. Jones. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thv head? 

Why dost thou look 60 sadly on my son? 

What means that head upon that breast of thiue? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bouuds ? 

SlIAKSFEABE. 

TO GROAN, MOAN. 

GROAN and MOAN are both ono- 
matopeias, from the sounds which they 
express. Groan is a deep sound pro- 
duced by hard breathing: moan is a 
plaintive long-drawn sound produced by 
the organs of utterance. The groan pro- 
ceeds involuntarily as an expression of 
severe pain, either of body or mind : the 
moan proceeds often from the desire of 
awakening attention or exciting com- 
passion. Dying groans are uttered in 
the agonies of death : the moans of a 
wounded sufferer are sometimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute ca.se known. 
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The plain ox, whoso toil, 

Pat lout and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of ’harvest, shall he bleed. 

And slruju'ling grotvt UMieiith the cruel hands 
E’en of the clow u he lends ? Thomson. 

The fair Alexis lov’d, but lov’d in vain. 

And underneath the beeclteit shade, alone, 

Thus to the woods mid mountains made liis moan. 

Diiydkn. 


GROSS, CO A USE. 

GROSS derives its meaning ill this 
application from the Latin crassus thick 
from fat, or that which is of common 
materials. COARSE, v. Coarse . 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossness of habit 
is opposed to delicacy ; coarseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be- 
comes gross by an unrestrained indul- 
gence of liis sensual appetites, par- 
ticularly in eating and drinking; he is 
coarse from the want of polish either us 
to his mind or manners. A gross sen- 
sualist approximates very nearly to the 
brute ; he sets aside all moral considera- 
tions ; he indulges himself in the open 
face of day in defiance of all decency : 
a coarse person approaches nearest to 
the savage, whose roughness of humor 
and inclination have not been refined 
down by habits of restraining his own 
will, and complying w itli the will of an- 
other. A gross expression conveys the 
idea of that which should be kept from 
the view of the mind, which shocks the 
moral feeling ; a coarse expression con- 
veys the idea of an unseemly sentiment 
in the mind of the speaker. The repre- 
sentations of the Deity by any sensible 
image is gross, because it gives us a low 
and grovelling idea of a superior being ; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and his dependence, in- 
dicates great coarseness in the character 
of the favourer. 

A eertain preparation is requisite for tlie enjoy- 
ment of devotion in its whole extent: not only must 
the life be reformed from gross enormities, but tlie 
heart must have undergone that change which the 
Gospel demands. Bi.air. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind arc, in many 
respects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. 

lll.AlK. 


GROSS, TOTAL. 

GROSS is connected with the word 
great : from the idea of size which enters 
into the original meauingof this term is 
derived that of quantity : TOTAL, from 
the Latin totus, signifies literally the 


whole: the gross implies that from 
which nothing has been taken: the 
total signifies that to which nothing 
need be added: the gross sum includes 
every thing without regard to what it 
may be ; the total includes every thing 
which one wishes to include ; we may, 
therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to 
it ; but the total is that which admits 
of no deduction. The gross weight in 
trade is applicable to any article, the 
whole of which, good or had, pure or 
dross, is included in opposition to the 
neat weight : the total amount supposes 
all to be included which ought to form a 
part, in opposition to any smaller 
amounts or subdivisions ; when em- 
ployed in the improper sense, they pre- 
serve the same distinction : things are 
said to be taken or considered iu the 
gross , that is, in the large and compre- 
hensive way, one with another ; things 
are said to undergo a total change. 

I have more than once found fault with those Ge- 
neral reflections which strike at kingdoms or cum 
numweulths in the gross. Adoi'on 

Nature is either collected into one total, or ili'l'iised 
and distributed. Karon. 

TO GUARANTEE, BE SECURITY, UK 
RESPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE and WARRANT 
are both derived from the Teutonic 
wdhren to defend or make safe and 
binding ; SECURITY, from secure (/>. 
Certain ), has the same original mean- 
ing ; RESPONSIBLE (v. Amenable). 

To guarantee and be security have 
respect to what is done for others ; to be 
responsible respects what is done by 
one’s self or others; to warrant , 
what is done by one's self only. To 
guarantee is applied to matters of pub- 
lic or private interest ; to be security, to 
private matters only. The larger go- 
vernments frequently guarantee for the 
performance of stipulations entered into 
by minor powers; one man becomes 
security to another for the payment of 
a sum of money by a third person. 
Guarantee may be taken for the person 
or thing that guarantees. 

Thu people of Kn^lund, then, are w illing to trust 
to the sympathy of regicides the guarantee of tii« 
British monarchy. liyiiRE* 

One is security for another in pesumary 
concerns,, hut he is resjtomible for bis 
own conduct or that of others he be- 
comes a security by virtue of his eon- 
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tract, as one tradesman becomes security 
foi another, lie is responsible by virtue 
of his relative office or situation ; mas- 
ters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants ; a gaoler is responsible 
for the safe custody of the prisoner ; 
every man is responsible for that which 
j;i placed under his charge. To war- 
rant is applied to commercial transac- 
tions : one warrants the goodness of any 
commodity that is sold. 

What a dreadful thing is a standing army, fur th« 
conduct »f the whole, or uuy jiart of which, no one 
is responsible. Buhk*. 

Richard Cromwell desired only security for the 
debts he had contracted. Buknkt. 

The warrant serves to indemnify 
against loss, or, in a moral sense, to 
protect against censure, to give a sanc- 
tion to. 

No man's mistake will he able to warrant mi un- 
just surmise, much less justify a false censure. 

South. 

TO GUARD, DUPKND, WATCH. 

GUARD is but a variation of ward, 
which is connected with the German 
U'iihren to look to. DE FEN I), v. Apo- 
logy, and to defend. WATCH and 
WAKE are in the German, &c. tvachen 
to watch, Latin vigil watchful, rigeo to 
tlourish, and Greek ayaWut to exult or 
be in spirits. 

To guard, ill its largest sense, com- 
prehends both watching and defending, 
that is, both the preventing the attack 
and the resisting it when it is made. 
In the restricted sense, to guard is pro- 
perly to keep off an enemy ; to defend 
is to drive him away when he makes 
the attack. The soldier guards the 
palace of the king in time of peace, and 
defends his country in time of war. 

Fixed on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
lo tjnard their shore fiuin an ex j tec led foe. 

Drvdkn. 

Forthwith on nil aides to his aid was run, 

Ry angels many uud at oug, who interpos'd 
Oift-nre. Milton. 

Hutch, like guard , consists in looking 
to the danger, hut it does not neces- 
surily imply the use of any means to 
prevent the danger: he who watches 
may only give an alarm. 

Rut in Ida duty prompt at every call 

lu w, deh \i and wept, he pray’d, and felt for all. 

Goldsmith. 

In the improper application they have 
j l Sin[ hlar sense: modesty guards female 
honor ; clothing defends against the in- 


clemency of the weather : a person who 
wants to escape tmtehes his opportunity 
to slip out unobserved. 

()n<* of the principal charges which Stanhope had 
received from his friends in England, was to be ou 
bis guard against the intrigues of Sunderland. 

Cox K . 

And here th* access a gloomy grove defends. 

And here th' un navigable lake extends. IJrydfn. 

But see the well- pi tim’d hearse comes nodding ou. 
Stately and slow, and properly attended 
By tlit> whole sable tril>e, that paiuful watch 
Toe sick mau’s door, and live upon the dead. 

Burnt. 

GUARD, SENTINEL. 

These terms are employed to desig- 
nate those who are employed for the 
protection of either persons or things. 
GUARD has been explained above (v. 
To guard); SENTINEL, in French 
sentinelle, is properly a species of guard , 
namely, a military guard in the time of 
a campaign ; any one may be set as 
guard over property, who is empowered 
to keep off every intruder by force ; hut 
the sentinel acts in the army as the 
watch ( v . To guard) in the police, 
rather to observe the motions of the 
enemy than to repel any force. 

Fast as In* could, lie sighing quits the walls, 

A ud thus descending, on the yuards he calls. Tope 

One nf the sentinels who stood on the stage tu 
prevent disorder buisl into tears. Steele. 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects ; the guard in this case acts on 
ordinary occasions, the sentinel in the 
moments of danger. 

Modesty is not only an oruaincut but a guard to 
virtue Addison. 

Conscience is the sentinel of \ irtue. Johnson. 

GUARD, GUARDIAN. 

These words are derived from the 
verb guard ( v . To guard) ; but they 
have acquired a distinct office. G U ARD 
is used either in the literal or figurative 
sense; GUARDIAN only in the im- 
proper sense. Guard is applied either 
to persons or things ; guardian only to 
persons. In application to persons, the 
guard is temporary : the guardian is 
fixed and permanent : the guard only 
guards against external evils; the 
guardian takes upon him the office of 
parent, counsellor, and director: when a 
house is in danger of being attacked, a 
person may sit up as a guard ; when a 
parent is dead, a guardian supplies bis 
place : we expect from a guard nothing 
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but human assistance; but from our 
guardian angel we may expect super- 
natural assistance. 

Him Hermes to Achilles shall convey, 

Guard of his life, and partner of his way. Pope. 

Ye guides and guardians of our Argive racel 
Come ali let gen’rous rage your arms employ. 

And save Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. Pope. 

TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 

Both these terms imply express care 
on the part of the agent ; but the former 
is used with regard to external or internal 
evils, the latter only with regard to in- 
ternal or mental evils : in an enemy’s 
country it is essential to be particularly 
on one s guard , for fear of a surprise; 
in difficult matters, where we are liable to 
err, it is of importance to TAKE H EED 
lest we run from one extreme to another : 
young men, on their entrance into life, 
cannot be too much on their GUARD 
AGAINST associating with those who 
would lead them into expensive plea- 
sures; in slippery paths, whether phy- 
sically or morally understood, it is neces- 
sary to take heed how we go. 

One would t.ikc more than ordinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular im perfection (change- 
aldeness), localise it is that w hich our nature M*ry 
strongly iuclines us iu. Addison. 

Tahe'hecd of that dreadful tribunal where it will 
id > t lie enough to bay that I thought this or 1 heard 
that. South. 

TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 

GUESS, in Saxon and Low German 
gissen , is connected with the word ghost, 
and the German geist, &c. spirit, signi- 
fying the action of a spirit. CONJ EC- 
T U RE , v. Conjecture. DIVINE, from 
the Latin divinus and deus a god, sig- 
nifies to think and know as a god. 

We guess that a tiling actually is ; 
we conjecture that which may be : wo 
guess that it is a certain hour; we con - 
jecture as to the meaning of a person's 
actions. Guessing is opposed to lho 
certain knowledge of a thing; conjec- 
turing is opposed to the full conviction 
of a thing : a child guesses at that por- 
tion of his lesson which he lias not pro- 
perly learned; a fanciful person em- 
ploys conjecture where he cannot draw 
any positive conclusion. 

And these discoveries make us nil confess 

That sublunary science is but guess. Dk.miam. 

Now hear the (ireciau fraud, and from this one 
Vonjecture ail the rest. lie mum. 

To guess and to conjecture are natural 


acts of the mind : to divine, in its propet 
sense, is a supernatural act; in this 
sense the heathens affected to divine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term is, however, 
employed to denote a species of guess- 
ing in different matters, as to divine 
the meaning of a mystery. 

Walking they talk'd, and fruitlessly divin'd 
What frieud the priestess by those words design'd. 

Dhyden. 

GUEST, VISITOR, OR VISITANT. 

GUEST, "from the northern lan- 
guages, signifies one who is entertained ; 
VISITOR or VISITANT is the one 
who pays the visit. The guest is to the 
visitor as the species to the genus: 
every guest is a visitor , but every visitor 
is not a guest; the visitor simply conic.* 
to sec the person, and enjoy social in- 
tercourse : but the guest also partakes 
of hospitality : we are visitors at the 
tea-table, at the card-table, and round 
the fire ; we are guests at the festive 
board. 

Some great behest from htMv’n 
To us perhaps he brings, and will \uuchsafe 
This day tu hu our guest. Alii/iow. 

No palace with a lofty gate lie wants, 

T admit the tides ol early visitants. Dkydi.n. 

GUIDE, RULE. 

GUIDE is to RULE as the genus to 
the species : every rule is a guide to a 
certain extent ; but the guide is often 
that which exceeds the rule. The 
guide , in the moral sense, as in the 
proper sense, goes with us, and points 
out the exact path; it does not permit 
us to err either to the right or left : the 
rule marks out a line, beyond which we 
may not go ; but it leaves us to trace 
the line, and consequently to fail either 
on ilie one side or other. The Bible is 
our best guide lor moral practice: its 
doctrines, as interpreted in the articles 
of the Christian church, are the best rule 
of faith. 

You must first apply to rcligii n as the gui'lfj 11 1 
life, before you can lmve recourse to it as the rt•iu^: ,, 
of sorrow . Hi.a'H 

There is something so w ild, and yet so soloim*- '* 
Sliakspeare's speeches of his ght»lN mid fairies. n» 
i lit; like imaginary poisons, that we ruiniot * ,J , , '^* v 
thinking them natural, though we ha\u no rule J 
which to judge them, A»diso*< 
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GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS, without guilt , is more 
than INNOCENT : innocence , from 
iioceo to hurt, extends no further than 
the quality of not hurting by any direct 
act; guiltless comprehends the quality 
of not intending to hurt : it is possible, 
therefore, to he innocent without being 
guiltless, though not vice versa; be 
who wishes for the death of another is 
not guiltless, though he may he innocent 
oft, he crime of murder. Guiltless seems 
to regard a man’s general condition; 
innocent his particular condition : no 
mail is guiltless in the sight of God, for 
no man is exempt from the guilt of sin ; 
hut he may be innocent in the sight of 
men, or innocent of all .such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to liis 
fellow-creatures. Guiltlessness was 
that happy state of perfection which 
men lost at the fall ; innocence is that 
relative or comparative state of perfec- 
tion which is attainable here on earth : 
the highest state of innocence is an ig- 
norance of evil. 

Ah ! why should all mankind 
Fur one man's fault thus guiltless be condemn'd, 
if guiltless t But from me what can proceed 
ltiil all corrupt ? M n/roN. 

When Adam sees the several changes of nature 
■lImmiI him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable 
to one who had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happiness. Addison. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense ap- 
plicable only to the condition of man ; 
and, when applied to things, it still has a 
reference to the person: innocent is 
equally applicable to persons or things ; 
a person is innocent who has not com- 
mitted any injury, or has not any direct 
purpose to commit any injury ; ora con- 
versation is innocent which is free from 
what is hurtful. Innocent and HARM- 
LESS both recommend themselves as 
qualities negatively good: they designate 
a freedom either in the person or thing 
from injuring, and differ only in regard 
to the nature of the injury : innocence rc- 
spects moral injury, and harmless phy- 
sical injury : a person is innocent who is 
free from moral impurity and wicked pur- 
poses ; he is harmless if he have not 
tl»e power or disposition to commit any 
violence; a diversion is innocent which 
has nothing in it likely to corrupt the 
morals ; a game is harmless which is 
wot likely to inflict any wound, or oil- 
can gor the health. 

But from the mount;*, u’s grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 

scrip with fruits and herbs supplied, 

And water li aui the spiiug. Goldsmith 


A mau should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that lie 
may retire into them with safety. Addison. 

Full on his breast the Trqjan arrow fell. 

But harmless bounded from the plated steel. 

Addison 

GUISE, HABIT 

GUISE and wise arc both derived 
from the northern languages, and de- 
note the manner; but the former is em- 
ployed for a particular or distinguished 
manner of dress. HABIT, from the 
Latin habitus a habit, fashion, or form, 
is taken for a settled or permanent 
mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, 
and often only occasional ; the habit is 
that which is usual amongst particular 
claves : a person sometimes assumes 
the guise of a peasant, in order the 
better to conceal himself; \\e who de- 
votes himself to the clerical profession 
puts on the hubit of a clergyman. 

Auubis. Sphinx, 

Idols of antique guise, and horned Pun, 

Terrific monstrous shapes I I)vku, 

For *tis the mind that makes the body rich. 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud 
So honour uppeareth in the meanest hub'e. 

Nil AKKl’hAKfe. 

GULF, ABYSS. 

GULF, in Greek koXttoc from koiXoc 
hollow, is applied literally in the sense 
of a deep concave receptacle for water, 
as the gulf of Venice. ABYSS, in 
Greek afivaanr, compounded of a priva- 
tive and fivtraog a bottom, signifies lite- 
rally a bottomless pit. 

One is overwhelmed in a gulf; it 
carries with it the idea of liquidity and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is lost in an 
abyss ; it carries with it the idea of im- 
qnense profundity, into which he who is 
cast never reaches a bottom, nor is able 
to return to the top ; an insatiable vo- 
racity is the characteristic idea in the 
signification of this term. 

A gulf in a capacious bosom, which 
holds within itself and buries all objects 
that suffer themselves to sink into it, 
without allowing them the possibility of 
escape ; hell is represented as a fiery 
gulf into which evil spirits are plunged, 
and remain perpetually overwhelmed 
a guilty mind may be said, figuratively, 
to be plunged into a gulf of woe or 
despair, when filled with the horrid 
sense of it ? enormities. An abyss pre- 
sents nothing but an interminable spaco 
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which has neither beginning nor end ; 
he does wisely who does not venture in, 
or who retreats before he has plunged 
too deep to retrace his footsteps : as the 
ocean, in the natural sense, is a great 
abyss; so are metaphysics an immense 
abyss , into which the human mind pre- 
cipitates itself only to be bewildered. 

Sin and death nmuin 

Following liis track, such was the will of lieav’u. 
Pav’d after him u broad ami lx'iitrn way 
i her the dark abyss, whose boiling yutj 
T.inn-ly endur'd a bridge of woud’rous length, 

Prom hell continu’d. Milton. 

liis broad-wing’d vessel drinks the whelming tide, 
l!)d in the bosom of the black abyss* Thomson. 


H. 

TO HAPPEN, CHANCE. 

To HAPPEN, that is, to fall out by 
a hap , is to CHANCE (v. Chance, for- 
tune), as the genus to the species; 
whatever chances happens , but not vice 
ve~sd. Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea; 
chance comprehends, likewise, the idea 
of the cause and order of events : what- 
ever comes to pass happens , whether 
regularly in the course of things, or 
particularly and out of the order ; what- 
ever chances happens altogether without 
concert, intention, and often without re- 
lation to any other thing. Accidents 
happen daily which no human foresight 
could prevent ; the newspapers contain 
an account of all that happens in the 
course of the day or week : listeners and 
busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word that chances to fall in their 
hearing. 

With equal mind what happens let us bear. 

Nor joy, nor grieve toomuotifur things beyond our 
care. Dkydkn. 

An idiot chanring to live within the oouud of a 
clock, always amused himself with coiiutitig the hour 
of the day whenever the clock struck ; but the clock 
being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to count 
the hour without the help of it. Addison*. 

HAPPINESS, FELICITY, BLISS, 
BLESSEDNESS, BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS signifies the state of 
being happy . FELICITY, in Latin 
feliciias, from felix happy, most pro- 
bably comes from the Creek rjXiS youth- 
ful, youth being tint age of purest en- 
jt>\ incut. BLISS, BLESSEDN ESS, 
signify the state or properly of being 


blessed. BE ATITUDE, from the Latin 
beat us, signifies the property of being 
happy in a superior degree. 

Happiness comprehends that aggre- 
gate of pleasurable sensations which wc 
derive from external objects ; it is the 
ordinary term which is employed alike 
in the colloquial or the philosophical 
style: felicity is a higher expression, 
comprehending inward enjoyment, or 
an aggregate of inward pleasure, with- 
out regard to the source whence they 
are derived : bliss is a still higher term, 
expressing more than either happiness 
or felicity , both as to the degree and 
nature of the enjoyment. Happiness 
is the thing adapted to our present con- 
dition, and to the nature of our being, a3 
a compound of body and soul ; it is im- 
pure in its nature, and variable in de- 
gree ; it is sought for by various means 
and with great eagerness ; but it often 
lies much more within our reach than 
we are apt to imagine : it is not to be 
found in the possession of great wealth, 
of great power, of great dominions, of 
great splendour, or the unbounded in- 
dulgence of any one appetite or d sire; 
but in moderate possessions, with a 
heart tempered by religion and virtue, 
for the enjoyment of that which Cod 
has bestowed upon us : it is, therefore, 
not so unequally distributed as some 
have been led to conclude. 

All! whither now aru llrd 
Thixe d roams of grt*;ituu»s ? thu.-e misoliil hopes 
Of happiness f Thomson. 

No greater f,lit:Oy can ^cniuH attain than that <>f 
hu\ imr purified intellectual pleaMire, separated mil lh 
from indecency, and wit fiom lieenliou^uess. 

JoilNMiN. 

Tiie fond soul. 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 

Still paints th* illusive form. Thomson. 

Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual is placed in different 
circumstances, either of body or mind, 
which lit him to be more or less huppu- 
Felicity is not regarded in the same 
light ; it is that which is positive and 
independent of all circumstances: do- 
mestic felicity , and conjugal felicity* 
are regarded as moral enjoyments, ab- 
stracted from every thing which can 
serve as an alloy. Bliss is that which 
is purely spiritual ; it has its source in 
the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments: of 
earthly bliss little is known but in poetry ; 
of heavenly bliss we form but an imper- 
fect conception from the utmost stretch 
of our powers. Blessedness is a torn# 
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spiritual import, which refers to the 
happy condition of those who enjoy the 
Divine favour, and are permitted to 
have a foretaste of heavenly bliss , by 
the exaltation of their minds above 
earthly happiness. Beatitude denotes 
the quality of happiness only which is 
most exalted ; namely, heavenly hujrpi- 
ness. 

In tin* description of heaven and hell we are surely 
intere-tfii, as we are ail to reside hereafter either in 
tliu regions of lion or or of bliss. .Ioh nson. 

So solid a comfort to men, under all the troubles 
and a (lli<-tions of this world, is thut firm assurance 
which the Christian religion gives us of a future hap- 
pinrss, as to bring even the greatest miseries which 
in this life we are liable to, in some sense, under the 
notion of blessedness. Tim-otson. 

As in the next world, so in this, the only solid 
blessings are owing to the goodness of the mind, not 
the extent of the capacity; friendship here is an 
emanation from the same source as beatitude there. 

Toi'E. 

HAPPY, FORTUNATE. 

HAPPY and FORTUNATE arc 
both applied to the external circum- 
stances of a man ; but the former con- 
veys the idea of that which is abstract- 
edly good, the latter implies rather 
v. hat is agreeable to one’s wishes. A 
man is happy in his marriage, in liis 
children, in his connexions and the like : 
lie 1 a fortunate in his trading concerns. 
Happy excludes the idea of chance; 
fortunate excludes the idea of personal 
elVort. : a ma n is happ y iu the possession, 
of what lie gets; he is fortunate in 
getting it. 

O happy, if lie knew his happy state, 

Tiie swain, \t ho, five limn business and debate, 
Ihveives bis easy lb d limn nature’s hand. 

Ami just return-, of cultivated l;u.d. Dwti»en. 

Visit the gayest and most fortunate on earth only 
willi sleepless nights, disorder any single organ of the 
S'liM's, and you shall (will) presently see his gaiety 
vanish. 13 i.aik. 

In the improper sense they bear a 
similar analogy. A hujrpy thought, a 
happy expression, a happy turn, a 
happy event, and the like, denote a 
degree of positive excellence ; a fortu - 
'fuite idea, a fortunate circumstance, a 
fortunate event, are all relatively con- 
sidered, with regard to the wishes and 
views of the individual. 

I is manifest that some particuiur ages have been 
tmro happy than others in the production of grout 

Diiyokn. 

Homer is loss Jbrtana'o in his subject than Virgil. 

lll.AlR. 


harbor, haven, port. 

I hk idea of a resting-place for vessels 
ls “ common to these terms, of which 
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HARBOR is general, and the two 
others specific in their signification. 
Harbor , from the Teutonic herbergen 
to shelter, carries with it little more 
than the common idea of affording a 
resting or anchoring place. HAVEN 
from the Teutonic haben to have or 
hold, conveys the idea of security. 
PORT, from the Latin/wr/ws and porta 
a gate, conveys the idea of an inclosure. 
A haven is a natural harbor ; a port is 
an artificial harbor. We characterize 
an harbor us commodious ; a haven as 
snug and secure; a port as safe airl 
easy of access. A commercial country 
profits by the excellence and number of 
its harbors ; it values itself on the secu- 
rity of its havens , and increases the 
number of its ports accordingly. A 
vessel goes into a harbor only for a sea- 
son : it remains in a haven for a per- 
manency ; it seeks a port as the desti- 
nation of its voyage. Merchantmen 
are perpetually going in and out of a 
harbor; a distressed vessel, at a dis- 
tance from home, seeks some haven in 
which it may winter; the weary mariner 
looks to the port not as the termination 
of his labour, hut as the commencement 
of all his enjoyments. 

But hern she comes 

Iii the calm harbour of whose gentle breast 
My tempest- beaten soul may safely rest. Dkyokx. 

|S-»f* tliro* the war her course the vessel steers, 

Tl'lie haven gain'd, the pilot drops his fears. 

Smdu.ky 

1 What though our passage through this world be 
/never so stormy mid tempestuous, we shall ntrivo at 
| a nniejwrt. Tn.i.orsox. 


TO HARBOR, SHELTER, LODGE. 

The idea of giving a resting place is 
common to these terms : but HARBOR 
(v. To foster) is used mostly in a bad 
sense: SHELTER (v. Asylum) in an 
indefinite sense: LODGE, in French 
hge, is connected with the German 
lit gen to lie, in an indifferent sense. 
One harbors that which ouuht not to 
find room anywhere ; one shelters that 
i which cannot find security elsewhere ; 

■ one lodges that which wants a resting 
1 place. Thieves, traitors, conspirators, are 
harbored by those who have an interest 
m securing them from detection : either 
the wicked or the unfortunate may lie 
sheltered from the evil with which they 
are threatened : travellers are lodged as 
occasion may require. 

My lzulv bids im: tell you tb.it, though she harbors 
you .is ItiT uncle. she's’ nothing allied to your dis- 
orders. SlIUtSl'KAll 
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The b ea shelters her first brood of chickens with 
all the prudence that she ever attains. Johnson. 

My lord was lodged in the duke's castle, 

Howell. 

As the word harbor does not, in its 
original sense, mean anything more 
than affording a temporary entertain- 
ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
for an act of hospitality. 

We owe this old house the same kind of gratitude 
that we do to an old friend who harbours us in his de- 
clining condition, uay even in his last extremity. 

I'opk. 

Harbor and shelter are said of things 
iu the sense of giving a harbor or 
shelter ; lodge in the sense of being a 
resting place : furniture harbors vermin, 
trees shelter from the rain, a ball lodges 
in the breast ; so in the moral sense, a 
man harbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
thoughts, and the like: he shelters 
himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon his adversary; or a particular 
passion may he lodged in the breast, or 
ideas lodged in the mind. 

) She harbours in her breast a furious hate 
f ( Aud thou shalt find the dire effects too late') ; 

? Fix'd on revenge, and obstinate to die. 1) by DEN. 

. In vain I strove to check my growing flame, 
i Or shelter passion under friendship's name: 

' You saw my heart. I'hioh. 

They tot) are tempered high. 

With hunger stung, and wild necessity. 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. Thomson. 


HARD, FIRM, SOLID. 

The close adherence of the compo- 
nent parts of a body constitutes HA RD- 
NESS. The close adherence of differ- 
ent bodies to each other constitutes 
FIRMNESS (v. Fixed). That is hard 
which will not yield to a closer com- 
pression ; that is firm which will not 
yield so as to produce a separation. Ice 
is hard , as far as it respects itself, when 
it resists every pressure ; it is firm , with 
regard to the water which it covers, 
when it is so closely bound as to resist 
every weight without breaking. 

I see you labouring through all your in-onve- 
nienecs of the rough roads, the haid saddle, the 
trotting horse, and what not. 1 'ope. 

The loosen'd ice 

Hum ties no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 

A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented Jinn. Thomson. 

Hard and SOLID respect the in- 
ternal constitution of bodies, and the 
adherence of the component parts ; but 
hard denotes a much closer degree of 
adherence than solid • the hard is op- 


posed to the soft; the solid to the lluid 
every haid body is by nature solid, 
although every solid body is not hard 
Wood is always a solid body, but it U 
sometimes hard , and sometimes soft 
water, when congealed, is a solid body, 
and admits of different degrees of 
hardness . 

It is said by modern philosophers, that ihe hardest 
budics use so porons that if all matter were com 
prosced to perfect solidity it might be contained h. ;i 
cube of a few feet. Johnson. 

In the improper application, hard- 
ness is allied to insensibility ; firm new 
to fixedness; solidity to substantiality 
a hard man is not to be acted upon by 
any tender motives ; a firm man is not 
to be turned from his purpose ; a solid 
man holds no purposes that are not 
well founded. A man is hardened in 
that which is bad, by being made in 
sensible to that which is good ; a man 
is confirmed in anything good or bad, 
by being rendered less disposed to la\ 
it aside ; his mind is consolidated h] 
acquiring fresh motives for action. 

Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. Shakspeakf. 

In your friendships and conuettious this rule is 
particularly useful ; let your firmness and vigour jin* 
sene and invite attachments to you. 

('ll KsTEKHH.il. 

This subject of miuerul waters would a fiord :m 
ocean of matter were one to cninpilua solid ihsi-niine 
of it. llowM.r., 

A copious manner of expression give* Mrciijali 
and weight to our ideas, which frequently maUis 
impressions upon the mind, as iron du.-s upon mhl 
bodies, lather by repeated strokes than a single 
blow. M l LMO‘1 U S LkTTEUs OF 1‘I‘JKi 

HARD, CALLOUS, HARDENED, 
ORDURATE. 

HARD is here, as in the foruiei 
case (v. Hard), the general term, and 
the rest particular: hard , in its most 
extensive physical sense, denotes the 
property of resisting the action of ex- 
ternal force, so as not to undergo any 
change in its form, or separation in its 
parts: CALLOUS is that species ot 
the hard \ in application to the skin, 
which arises from its dryness, and jh e 
absence of all nervous susceptibility- 
Hard and callous are likewise aj>|>h c0 
in the moral sense : but hard denotes 
the absence of tender feeling, or the 
property of resisting any impress 1011 
which tender objects are apt to produce ; 
callous denotes the property ol not 
yielding to the force of motives to 
action. A hard heart cannot be move® 
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by the sight of misery, let it be pre- 
sented in ever so affecting a form : a 
callous mind is not to be touched 
by any persuasions however powerful. 
Hard does not designate any circum- 
stance of its existence or origin: we 
may be hard from a variety of causes ; 
but callousness arises from the indul- 
gence of vices, passions, and the pursuit 
of vicious practices. When we speak 
of a person as hard, it simply de- 
termines what he is : if we speak of him 
as callous , it refers also to what he was, 
and from what he is become so. 

Suoli woes 

Not <*’en the hnrdett of our loos could hour, 

Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. Drydf n. 

]{v degrees the sense grows callous, and loses that 
exquisite relish of tr ifles. Berkeley. 


HARD, HARDY, INSENSIBLE, UN- 
FEELING. 

HARD (v. Hard) may either be ap- 
plied to that which makes resistance to 
external impressions, or that which 
presses with a force upon other objects 
HARDY, which is only a variation of 
hard, is applicable only in the first 
case: thus, a person’s skin may be 
hard , which is not easily acted upon ; 
but the person is said to be hardy who 
can withstand the elements: on the 
other hand, hard, when employed as an 
active principle, is only applied to the 
moral character; hence the difference 
between a hardy man who endures 
everything, and a hard man who makes 
others endure. 


Callous , HARDEN ED, and OBDU- 
RATE arc all employed to designate 
a morally depraved character ; but cal- 
lousness belongs properly to the heart 
and conscience ; hardened to both the 
heart and the understanding; obdurate 
more particularly to the will. Callous- 
ness is the fir.-t stage of hardness in 
moral depravity ; it may exist in the 
infant mind, on its first tasting the 
poisonous pleasuresof vice, without being 
acquainted with its remote conse- 
quences. A hardened state is the 
work of time ; it arises from a con- 
tinued course of vice, which becomes as 
it were habitual, and wholly unfits a 
person for admitting of any other im- 
pressions : obduracy is the last stage of 
moral hardness , which supposes the 
whole mind to be obstinately bent on 
vice. A child discovers himself to be 
callous, when the entreaties, threats, or 
punishments of a parent cannot awaken 
in him a single sentiment of contrition ; 
a youth discovers himself to be hard- 
ened when he begins to take a pride 
and a pleasure in a vicious career ; a 
man shows himself to be obdurate when 
he betrays a settled and confirmed pur- 
pose to pursue his abandoned course, 
without regard to consequences. 

Licentiousness h;id so long passed for sharpness 
J w,t n »d greatness of mind, that the conscience is 
RWwn callous. L' Kmranok. 


ls harden'd, heart, nor prayers, nor threatenings 
p move ; 

ate and the gods had stopp'd his ears to love. 

Dhydrn. 


Th * • t |L ' throws his baleful eyes, 

t ,u K e affliction mid dismay, 
“d with obdurate pride mid steadfast halo 


Milton. 


To lie inaccessible, contemptuous, and hard of 
heart, is to revolt against our own nature. Blair. 

Ocnus was next, who led his native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain. 

Dryden. 

INSENSIBLE and UNFEELING 
are but modes of the hard ; that is, 
they designate the negative quality of 
hardness , or its incapacity to receive 
impression : hard, therefore, is always 
the strongest term of ihe three; and, 
of the two others, unfeeling is stronger 
tliah insensible. Hard and insensible 
are applied physically and morally ; un- 
feeling is employed only as a moral 
characteristic. A horse’s mouth is 
hard when it is insensible to the action 
of the bit ; a man's heart is hard, which 
is insensible to the miseries of others ; 
a man is unfeeling who does not regard 
the feelings of others. The heart may 
be hard by nature, or rendered so by 
the influence of some passion; but a 
person is commonly unfeeling from 
circumstances. Shylock is depicted bv 
Shakspeare as hard, from his strung 
antipathy to the Christians : people, who 
enjoy an uninterrupted state of good 
health, are often unfeeling in cases ot 
sickne?-s. As that which is hard mostly 
hurts or pains when it comes in contact 
with the soft, the term hard is pecu- 
liarly applicable to superiors, or such as 
have power to inflict pain: a creditor 
may be hard towards a debtor. As in- 
sensible s ; gnifies a want of sense, it 
may be sometimes necessary : a surgeon, 
when performing an operation, must be 
insensible to the present pain which he 
inflicts. As unfeeling signifies a want 
of feeling, it is always taken for a want 
of good feeling : where the removal of 
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pain is required, the surgeon shows Him- 
self to be unfeeling who does not do 
everything in liis power to lessen the 
pain of the sufferer. 

IJt't'one, tlu? whii» and bell in ihat/iflivi hand 
Are hateful ensign* of usurped command. Cowfek. 

It is both reproachful and criminal to have an in- 
sensible heart. Blair. 

The f it her too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew. 

Was all unfeeling as the rock 

From whence hU riches grew. Mallet. 

HARD, DIFFICULT, ARDUOUS. 

HARD is here taken in the improper 
sense of causing trouble, and requiring 
pains, in which sense it is a much 
stronger term than DIFFICULT, 
which, from the Latin difficilis , com- 
pounded of the privative dis and facilis , 
signifies merely not easy. Hard is 
therefore positive, and difficult negative. 
A difficult task cannot be got through 
without exertion, hut a hard task re- 
quires great exertion. Difficult is appli- 
cable to all trivial matters which call for 
a more than usual portion cither of labour 
or thought ; hard is applicable to those 
which are of the highest importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances 
that call for the utmost stretch of every 
power. It is a difficult matter to get 
admittance into some circles of society; 
it is a hard matter to find societies that 
are select: it is difficult to decide be- 
tween two fine paintings which is the 
finest ; it is a hard matter to come at 
any conclusion on metaphysical sub- 
jects. A child mostly finds it difficult 
to leani his letters: there are many 
passages in classical writers which are 
hard to be understood by the learned. 

Autigones, with kisses, often tried 
To ln*g this picsent in his beauty’s pride, 

When youth and love are hard to be denied. 

Drydex. 

As Swift’s years increased, his fits of giddiness 
and deafness giew more frequent, and his deafness 
made conversation difficult. Juhn» ox. 

ARDUOUS, from the Latin arduus 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or out 
of reach, expresses more than either 
hard or difficult. What is difficult may 
be conquered by labor and perseverance, 
without any particular degree of talent ; 
but what is arduous cannot be effected 
without great mental powers and ac- 
complishments. What is difficult is so 
in various degrees, according to circum- 
stances ; that which is difficult to one 
person may bo less so to another ; but 
that which is arduous is difficult in a 


higft degree, and positively difficult. 
under every circumstance. 

The translation of Homer was an arduous under 
taking, and the translator entered upon it with » 
candid confession that lie was utterly incapable <■! 
doing Justice to Homer. 4 ’vmiieki.anij. 

Whatever melting metals can conspire. 

Or breutliiug bellows, or the forming Are, 

Is freely yours ; your anxious fears remove, 

A ud think no task is difficult to love. Duyiun 

HARDHEARTED, CRUEL, UNMER- 
CIFUL, MERCILESS. 

HARDHEARTED signifies having 
a hard heart, or a heart not to be moved 
by the pains of others (v. Hard). 
CRUEL, in Latin crudelis , fron? 
crudus raw tiesh, and cruor blood, that 
is, delighting in blood like beasts of 
prey, signifies ready to inflict pain : as 
a temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex- 
presses much more than hardhearted • 
the latter denotes the want of that sen- 
sibility towards others which ought to 
be the property of every human heart; 
the former the positive inclination to 
inliict pain, and the pleasure from so 
doing. Hardhearted is employed as 
an epithet of the person ; cruel as an 
epithet to things as well as persons; 
as a cruel man, a cruel action. Hard- 
hearted respects solely the moral af- 
fections ; cruelty , in its proper sense, 
respects the intliction of corporeal pains, 
but is extended in its application to 
whatever creates moral pains : a person 
may be cruel too in his treatment of chil- 
dren or brutes by beating or starling 
them ; or he may be cruel towards those 
who loak up to him for kindness. 

Single men, though tlu*y be many times morn 
chari. able, on the other Hide, are more cruel and 
hardhearted , because their tc ink r ness is not "li 
called upou. Bacon. 

Relentless love the cruel motheT led 

The blood of her uuliappy babes to shed. Dkyd*-N. 

The UNMERCIFUL and MERCI- 
LESS are both modes of characterin' 
tics of the hardhearted. An nu merciful 
man is hardhearted , inasmuch as lie is 
unwilling to extern! his compassion of 
mercy to one who is in his power; a 
merciless man, which is more than an 
unmerciful man, is hardhearted , inas- 
much as he is restrained by no com- 
punctious feelings from inflicting P* ll | 
on those who are in his power. Avarice 
makes a man hardhearted even to tno»« 
who are bound to him by ihe closest 
ties ; it makes him unmerciful to those 
who arc in his debt. There are wan> 
merciless tyrants in domestic ldo, wu 
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show tlieir disposition by tlicir merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes. 

1 saw bow unmerciful yon were to yonr eyes in 
j«ur last letter to me. Tillotsoh. 

To crush a merciless and cruel victor. Dbyden. 

HARDLY, SCARCELY. 

What is HARD is not common, and 
in that respect SCARCE : hence the 
idea of un frequency assimilates these 
terms both in signification and npplica- 
(ion. In many cases they may be used 
indifferently ; but, where the idea of 
practicability predominates, hardly 
seems most proper ; and. where the idea 
of frequency predominates, scarcely 
seems preferable. One can hardly 
judge of a person's' features by a single 
and partial glance; we scarcely ever 
see men lay aside tlieir vices from a 
thorough conviction of their enormity : 
but it may with equal propriety be said 
in general sentences, hardly one in a 
thousand, or scarcely one in a thousand, 
would form such a conclusion. 

I do not expect, as long as I stay in India, to be 
five from a bad digestion, the " morbus literutoniin," 
fur which there is hardly any remedy but abstinence 
fmm food, literary and culinary. Sir W. Jokes. 

In this assembly of princes and nobles (the Con- 
cress at the Hague), to which Europe lias perhaps 
scarcely tu-eu a in tiling equal, was formed the grand 
alliance against Lewis. Johnson. 

I1AUSH, ROUGH, SEVERE, RIGOROUS. 

HARSH (i?. Acrimony ) and ROUGH 
{v. Abrupt) borrow tlieir moral signifi- 
cation from the physical properties of 
the bodies to which they belong. The 
harsh and the rough both act painfully 
upon the taste, but the former with 
much more violence than the latter. 
An excess of the sour mingled with 
other unpleasant properties constitutes 
hunhucss: an excess of astringency 
constitutes roughness. Cheese is said 
to be harsh when it is dry and biting : 
po ughness is the peculiar quality of the 
damascene. From this physical dis- 
tinction between these terms we dis- 
cover the ground of tlieir moral apptica- 
hon. Harshness in a person's conduct 
ucts upon the feelings, and docs vio- 
lence to the affections : roughness acts 
only externally on the senses : we may 
be rough in the tone of the voice, in 
tne mode of address, or in the manner 

handling or touching an object : but 
ai ‘° harsh in the sentiment we con- 
Ve V. and according to the persons to 
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whom it is conveyed : a stranger may 
be rough when he has it in his power 
to be so : only a friend, or one in the 
tenderest relation, can be harsh . 

No complaint is more feelingly made than tlmt of 
the harsh aud rugged manners of persons with whom 
we have an intercourse. Blair. 

Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands there are 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 

Dkyokn. 

SEVERE, v. Austere. RIGOR- 
OUS, from the Latin rigor and rigeo to 
stiffen, designates unbending, inflexible. 
These terms mark different modes of 
treating those that are in one’s power, 
all of which are the reverse of the kind. 
Harsh and rough are epithets of that 
which is unamiable : they indicate the 
harshness and roughness of the hu- 
mour: severity and rigor are not 
always to be condemned; they spring 
from principle, and are often resorted 
to by necessity. Harshness is always 
mingled with anger and personal feel- 
ing: severity and rigor characterize 
things more than the temper of persons. 
A harsh master renders every burden 
which he imposes doubly severe , by the 
grating manner in which he communi- 
cates his will : a severe master simply 
imposes the burden in a manner to en- 
force obedience. The one seems to in- 
dulge himself in inflicting pain : the 
other seems to act from a motive that is 
independent of the pain inflicted. A 
harsh man is therefore always severe ; 
but with injustice: a severe man, how- 
ever, is not always harsh. Rigor is a 
high degree of severity. One is severe 
in the punishment of offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
obedience. Severity is always more or 
less necessary in the army, or in a 
school, for the preservation of good 
order : rigor is essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. 

It is priilo which fills the world with so much 
harshness anti severity. We are rigorous to offences, 
as if wo had never offended. Ui.aiu. 

TO HASTEN, ACCELERATE, SPEED, 
EXPEDITE, DISPATCH. 

HASTEN, in French hdtir, and it 
the northern languages hasten , &c., is 
most probably connected with the Ger- 
man keiss hot, expressing what is vivid 
and active. ACCELERATE, from 
celer quick, signifies literally to quicken 
for a specific purpose, SPEED, from 
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the Greek <«r a$i), signifies to carry on 
diligently. EXPEDITE, v. Diligent . 
DISPATCH, in French depicher , from 
pee a foot, signifies putting off or 
clearing. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in the nature of the move- 
ment and the action. To hasten ex- 
presses little more than the general idea 
of quickness in moving towards a point ; 
thus, he hastens who runs to get to the 
end of his journey : accelerate expresses, 
moreover, the idea of bringing some- 
thing to a point ; thus, every mechanical 
business is accelerated by the order and 
distribution of its several parts. It may 
be employed, like the word hasten , for 
corporeal and familiar actions : a tailor 
accelerates any particular work that he 
has in hand by putting on additional 
hands ; or a compositor accelerates the 
printing of a work by doing his part 
with correctness. The word speed in- 
cludes not only quick but forward 
movement. He who goes with speed 
goes effectually forward, and comes to 
his journey’s end the soonest. This 
idea is excluded from the term haste, 
which may often be a planless, unsuit- 
able quickness. Hence the proverb, 
“ The more haste , the worse speed." 

Where with like haste, though several ways they 
run. 

Some to umlo, ami some to be undone. Denham. 

Let the aged consider well, that by every intem- 
perate indulgence they accelerate decay. Blair. 

When matters are fully resolved uj>on, I lielieve 
theu nothing u so advantageous as speed. 

Howell. 

Expedite and dispatch are terms of 
higher import, in application to the 
most serious concerns in life ; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing 
forward towards an end : dispatch im- 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do everything in our 
power to expedite a business : we dis- 
patch a great deal of business within a 
given time. Expedition is requisite 
for one who executes ; dispatch is most 
important fur one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must pro- 
ceed with expedition to fulfil the orders 
or execute the purposes of his com- 
mander ; a general or minister of state 
dispatches the concerns of planning, 
directing, and instructing. Hence it is 
we speak only of expediting a thing ; 
but wc may speak of dispatching a per- 
son, as well as a thing. 

The coachman woe ordered lo drive, and they 


Hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde Park 
Corner. Jobns-n. 

And as. In races, It is not the large stride, or high 
lift, that makes the speed ; so, in business, the keep 
iug close to the matter, and not taking of it too 
much ut once, procureth dispatch. Bacon. 

TO HASTEN, HURRY. 

HASTEN, y. To hasten. HURRY, 
in French barter , probably comes from 
the Hebrew charrer or narrer to be 
inflamed, or be in a hurry. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
matter; but the former may proceed 
with some design and good order, hut 
the latter always supposes perturbation 
and irregularity. We hasten in the 
communication of good news, when we 
make efforts to convey it in the shortest 
time possible; we hurry to get to an 
end, when we impatiently and incon- 
siderately press forward without making 
choice of our means. To hasten is op- 
posed to delay or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding ; it is frequently indispen- 
sable to hasten in the affairs of human 
life : to hurry is opposed to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding: it must 
always be prejudicial and unwise to 
hurry; men may hasten; children 
hurry . 

Ilomv, preserve the unity of action, hasten 
into the midst of things, us Horace has observed. 

Addison. 

Now ’tis nought 

But restless hurry through the busy air, 

Beat by un number'd wings. Thomson. 

As epithets, hasty and hurried are 
both employed in the bad sense; but 
hasty implies merely an overquickness 
of motion which outstrips consideration ; 
hurried implies a disorderly motion 
which springs from a distempered state 
of mind. Irritable people use hasty 
expressions; they speak before they 
think: deranged people walk with hur- 
ried steps; they follow the blind im- 
pulse of undirected feeling. 

If you find yon have a hastiness of temper, which 
unguardedly break x out into indiscreet sallies. 
it narrowly. Chkwtn*h»i j »- 

Tho mind is hurrted out of itself by a crowd “f 
great and confused images. 1,UB 

TO HATE, DETEST. 

The alliance between these terms in 
signification is sufficiently illustrated i 
the articles referred to. Their difference 
consists more in sense than apphcati • 
To HATE ( v . Antipathy is a personal 
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feeling directed towards the object inde- 
pendently of its qualities; to DETEST 
(». To abhor) is a feeling independent 
of the person, and altogether dependent 
upon the nature of the thing. What 
one hates , one hates commonly on one’s 
own account ; what one de ests , one 
detests on account of the object : hence 
it is that one hates , but not detests , the 
person who has done an injury to one's 
self; and that one detests, rather than 
hates , the person who has done injuries 
to others. Joseph’s brethren hated 
him because he was more beloved than 
they ; we detest a traitor to his country 
because of the enormity of his offence. 

Spleen to mankind his envious heurt possess’d. 

Ami much he hated all, but must the best Pope. 

Who dares tliink one thing, aud another tell. 

My heart detesto him ns the gates of hell. Pope. 

In this connexion, to hate is always a 
hud passion ; to detest always laudable 
but, when both are applied to inanimate 
objects, to hate is bad or good according 
to circumstances ; to detest always re- 
tains its good meaning. When men 
hate things because they interfere with 
their indulgences, as the wicked hate 
the light, it is a bad personal feeling, 
as in the former case ; but, when good 
men are said to hate that which is bad, 
it is a laudable feeling justified by the 
nature of the object. As this feeling is, 
•however, so closely allied to detest , it is 
necessary further to observe that hate , 
whether rightly or wrongly applied, 
seeks the injury or destruction of the 
object ; but detest is confined simply to 
the shunning of the object, or thinking 
of it w ith very great pain. God hates si n, 
and on that account punishes sinners; 
conscientious men detest all fraud, and 
therefore cautiously avoid being con- 
cerned in it. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye. 

Shakspkauk. 

1 must be pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memory of a n»an who. while living, would :i» much 
weeive anything that wore the nppearanee 
01 ®attery os I should be to offer it. Goldsmith. 


HATEFUL, ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL signifies literally full of 
which is apt to excite hatred . 
, DIOUS, from the Latin odi to hate* 
l0 2i, e satne sense originally. 

These epithets are employed in re- 
gard to such objects as produce strong 
ersion in the mind; but when em- 
P°y©d, as they commonly arc, upon 


familiar subjects, they indicate an un- 
becoming vehemence in the speaker. 
Hateful is properly applied to whatever 
violates general principles of morality 
lying and swearing are hateful vices 
odious is more commonly applied to 
such things as affect the interests of 
others, and bring odium upon the indi- 
vidual ; a tax that bears particularly 
hard and unequally is termed odious 
or a measure of government that is op- 
pressive is denominated odious. 

Let mo lie deemed the hateful cause of all. 

And suffer, rather than my people fall. Pope. 

Oh ! restless fate of pride. 

That strives to learn what Hear hi resulted to hide: 
Vmn is the search, presumptuous ami abhorr’d. 
Anxious to thee, and odiuus to thy lord. Pope. 

HATRED, ENMITY, ILL-WILL, 
RANCOR. 

These terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are under the influence 
of such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others ; but HATRED 
( v . Aversion ) expresses more than EN- 
MITY {v. Enemy), and this more than 
ILL-WILL, which signifies either an 
evil will or a willing of evil. Hatred 
is not contented with merely wishing ill 
to others, but derives its whole happi- 
ness from their misery or destruction 
enmity , on the contrary, is limited in 
its operations to particular circum- 
stances : hatred , on the other hand, is 
frequently confined to the feeling of the 
individual ; but enmity consists as much 
in the action as the feeling. He 
who is possessed with hatred is happy 
when the object of his passion is mise- 
rable, and is miserable when he is 
happy ; but the hater is not always in- 
strumental in causing his misery or 
destroying his happiness : he who is in- 
ftamed with enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy ; hut 
oftener displays his temper in trifling 
than in important matters. Ill-will , as 
the word denotes, lies only in the mind, 
and is so indefinite iu its signification 
that it admits of every conceivable de- 
gree. When the will is evilly directed 
towards another in ever so small a de- 
gree it constitutes ill-will. RANCOR 
is in Latin rancor , from ranceo to grow 
stale, signifying staleness, a species of 
bitter deep-rooted enmity . 

Phcrnlcian Dido rule* the growmjj stale. 

Who (ted from Tyre to shun her brother's ha>r. 

Dkydkk 
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That gnaw the evil oue abstracted sIwk! 

From his own evil, ami tor the time remain d 
Stupidly good, of enmity distil m d. Mil. TON. 

For your servants, neither use them so familiarly as 
to lose your revereuce at their hands, uor so disdain- 
fully as’ to purchase youi-atf If their ill-mil. 

Wentworth. 

On tasting rancor! oh insatiate hale, 

To Phrygia’s monarch, and the Phrygian state. 


TO HAVE, TOSSESS. 

HAVE, in Danish haver , Swedish 
hafna, Saxon, &c. haebben , Latin habeo, 
conics from the Hebrew caph the hollow 
of the hand, i. e . being in the hand, 
which is literally having. POSSESS, 
in Latin possessus , participle of possideo 
compounded of pos or pot is and sedeo , 
signifies to have the power of resting 
upon or keeping. 

Have is the general, possess is the 
particular term : have designates no 
circumstance of the action ; possess ex- 
presses a particular species of having. 
To have is sometimes to have in one's 
hand or within one’s reach ; but to 
possess is to have as one’s own : a clerk 
has the money which he has fetched for 
his employer ; the latter possesses the 
money, which he has the power of turn- 
ing to his use. To have is sometimes 
to have the right to, to belong ; to pos- 
sess is to have by one and at one s 
command : a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to his cre- 
ditor ; but he cannot be said to possess 
it, because he has it not within his 
reach and at his disposal : we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
have ; although we always are of that 
which we possess : to have is sometimes 
mly temporary ; to possess is mostly 
permanent: we have money which we 
are perpetually disposing of : we possess 
lands which we keep for a permanency : 
a person has the good graces of those 
whom he pleases ; he possesses the con- 
fidence of those who put everything in 
his power. 

That I 8|>ent, that I had; 

That I gave, that 1 have ; 

That 1 left, that I lost. 

Epitaph on a Charitable Man. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses ; and, as it is 
tliis alone that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to posses* 
them whe* he possetseth those enjoyments which 
they Afe lifted by nature to yield. 1 J e rk e l k v. 

HAUGHTINESS, DISDAIN, ARRO- 
GANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS denotes the ab- 
stract quality of haughty , which, con- 


tracted from high-hearty , in Dutch and 
low German hoogharty , signifies lite- 
rally high-spirited. DISDAIN, v. To 
contemn . ARROGANCE, v . Arr o- 
gance. 

Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; dis- 
dain, on the low opinion we have of 
others ; arrogance is the result of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis- 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and arrogance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: there 
may therefore be haughtiness and dis- 
dain which have not betrayed themselves 
by any visible action ; but arrogance is 
always accompanied with its correspond- 
ing action : the haughty man is known 
by the air of superiority which lie 
assumes; the disdainful man by the 
contempt which he shows to others; the 
arrogant man by his lofty pretensions. 
Haughtiness and arrogance are both 
vicious ; they are built upon a false idea 
of ourselves ; but disdain may be justi- 
fiable when provoked by what is infa- 
mous: a lady must treat with disdain 
the person who insults her honour. 

The same haughtiness that prompts the act of in- 
justice will mure strongly iucite its justiiica'.iou. 

John. 'ON. 

Didst thou not think such vengeance must await 
t he wretch that, with his crimes all fresh about him. 
Hushes, irreverent, unprupur'd, uncaU'd, 

Into his Maker’s preseuce, throwing back 
With insolent disdain his choicest gift ? Pohtecs. 

Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in pro- 
portion as they are puffed up with personal pride 
and arrogance', generally despise their own order. 

ItlTHKK. 


HAUGHTY, HIGH, HIGH MINDED. 

HAUGHTY, v. Haughtiness , , and 
HIGH, derived from the same source 
as haughty , characterize both the ex- 
ternal behaviour and the internal sen- 
timent; HIGHMINDED marks the 

sentiment only, or the state of the mind. 
With regard to the outward behaviour* 
haughty is a stronger term than high ; 
a haughty carriage bespeaks not only a 
high opinion of one’s self, but a strong 
mixture of contempt for others : a high 
carriage denotes simply a high opinion 
of one’s self: haughtiness is therefore 
always offensive, as it is burdensome 
to others; but height may sometimes 

be laudable, inasmuch as it is j ustl ® e 
one’s self: one can never give a com- 
mand in a haughty tone without making 
others feel their inferiority in a muni 
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degree; we may sometimes assume a 
high tone in order to shelter ourselves 
from insult. 

He deserved uml earned dislike by lib haughty 
deportment. Hiss'ktt. 

Master Endymioti Porter brought laleiv my Lord 
of Bristol a dispatch from England of a high nature, 
wherein this earl is commanded to represent unto 
this king how much hi* Majosty of Great Britain 
hath laboured to merit well of the crown. Howkll. 

Willi regard to the sentiment of the 
mind, haughty , whether it shows itself 
in the outward behaviour, or rests in tho 
mind, is always bad ; height as an ha- 
bitual temper, and still more highmind- 
edness, which more strongly marks the 
personal quality, are expressly incon- 
sistent with Christian humility ; but a 
man may with reason he too high or 
too highminded to condescend to u 
mean action. 

tat gifts be to the mighty qiuvn design'd, 

And mollify with pray’ra her haughty mind. 

Drydkw. 

WIio knows whether indignation may not succeed 
hi terror, and the revival ol a high sentiment, spurn* 
tug away the illusion of safety purchased at the ex- 
penco of glory, may uut drive us to a generous 

despair. Burks. 

Tin* wise will determine from the gmvity of the 
cams; the irritable, from sensibility to oppression t 
the highmindrd. front disdain mu\ indignation at 
abusive power in unworthy hands. Huhkk. 

I/TO HAZARD, RISK, VENTURIS. 

All these terms denote actions per- 
formed under an uncertainty of the 
event: hut HAZARD (v. Chance) 
bespeaks a want of design and choice 
on the part of the agent; to RISK 
{v. Danger) implies a choice of alterna- 
tives; to VENTURE, which is tho 
same as adventure (v. Event), signifies 
if calculation and balance of probabili- 
ties: one / 'hazards and risks under the 
fear of an evil ; one ventures with the 
hope of a good. He who hazards an 
opinion or au assertion does it from 
presumptuous feelings and upon slight 
grounds; chances are rather against 
“tin than for him that it may prove 
erroneous • lie who risks a battle does 

often from necessity ; he chooses the 
least of two evils ; although the event is 
dubious, yet he fears less fiom a failure 
l «an from inaction : lie who ventures 
0,1 a mercantile speculation does it from 
a j! ,Ve of gain ; lie Hatters himself with 
favourable event, and acquires bold- 
trom the prospect. There are but 
^ry few circumstances to justify us in 

! iZar <itng ; there may be several ocea- 

J °ns which render it necessary to risk. 


and very many cases in which it may be 
advantageous to venture. 

They list with women each degen*rat0 name 
Who dare* not hazard life for future fame. 

Dry mm. 

If the adventurer risque* houour, he risques more 
than the kuight. IIawkkswokth. 

I Sot rate*, in hi* discourse before his death, says, 
he did not know whether hie soul would remain 
after death, but lie thought so, and had such holies 
of it that lie was very willing to venture his life 
upon these hopes. Tim. or son 

HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, SALU- 
BRIOUS, SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY signifies not only hav- 
ing health, but al*o causing health. 
WHOLESOME, like the German 
heilsam, signifies making whole, keep- 
ing whole or sound. SALUBRIOUS 
and SALUTARY, from the Latiii 
sal us safety or health, signify likewise 
contributive to health or good in ge- 
neral. 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kindly influence 
on the bodily constitution : healthy is 
the most general and indefinite ; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation, 
climate, and most other things, but 
food, for which wholesome is commonly 
substituted : the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the most healthy ; and the 
simplest diet is the most wholesome. 
Healthy and wholesome are rather ne- 
gative in their sense ; salubrious and 
salutary are positive: that is healthy 
and wholesome which does no injury to 
the health; that is salubrious which 
serves to improve the health ; and that 
is salutary which serves to remove a 
disorder : climates are healthy or un- 
healthy , according to the constitution of 
the person ; water is a wholesome be- 
verage for those who are not dropsical ; 
bread is a wholesome diet for man ; the 
air and climate of southern France has 
been long famed for its salubrity , and 
bus. induced many invalids to repair 
thither for the benefit of their health ; 
the effects have not been equally salu- 
tary in all cases. 

You are relaxing yourself with the healthy and 
manly exercise of the field. Sir W. Jon as. 

Here laid his scrip with wholesome viands fill'd; 
There, lUteuiug every uoise, his watchful dog. 

Thomson. 

If that fountain be once poisoned, you can never 
expect that salubrious streams will Sow from it. 

Bt.air. 

Wholesome and salutary have like- 
wise an extended and moral application 

2 it 
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healthy and salubrious are employed 
only in the proper sense : wholesome in 
this case seems to convey the idea of 
making whole again what lias keen un- 
sound ; but salutary retains the idea of 
improving the condition of those who 
stand in need of improvement : correc- 
tion is wholesome which serves the 
purpose of amendment without doing 
any injury to the body ; instruction or 
admonition is salutary when it serves 
the purpose of strengthening good prin- 
ciples and awakening a sense of guilt 
or impropriety : laws and punishments 
are wholesome to the body politic, as 
diet is to the physical body ; restrictions 
are salutary in checking irregularities. 

False decorations, focuses, and pigments, deserve 
the imperfections that constantly attend them, being 
neither commodious in application, nor wholesome 
in tlieir use. Bacon. 

A sense of the Divine presence exerts this salutary 
influence of promoting temperance and restraining 
the disorders incident to a prosperous state. Blais. 

TO HEAP, PILE, ACCUMULATE, 
AMASS. 

To HEAP signifies to form into a 
heap . To PILE is to form into a pile , 
which, being a variation of pole, signifies 
a high-raised heap* To ACCUMU- 
LATE, from the Latin cumulus a heap , 
signifies to put heap upon heap. To 
AMASS is literally to form into a mass . 

To heap is an indefinite action ; it 
may be performed with or without order : 
to pile is a definite action done with 
design and order ; thus we heap stones, 
or pile wood : to heap may be to make 
into large or small heaps: to pile is 
always to make something considerable 
in height : children may heap sticks to- 
gether ; men pile loads of wood together. 

Within the circles arms and tripods lie, 

1 ngots of gold and silver heap'd ou high. Drypen. 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 

With gills on Altars pil’d . and holy flumes. Dryden. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly 
in the physical, accumulate and amass 
in the physical or moral acceptation. 
To accumulate is properly to bring or 
add heap to heap , which is a gradual 
and unfinished act; to amass is to form 
into a mass, which is a single complete 
act : a man may accumulate guineas or 
any thing else in small quantities, but 
he properly amasses wealth, and in a 
figurative sense he amasses knowledge. 
To accumulate and to amass are not 
always the acts of conscious agents: 
things may accumulate or amass water 


or snow accumulates by the continual 
accession of fresh quantities ; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozen over: so 
in the moral acceptation, evils, abuses, 
and the like, accumulate : corruption 
amasses . 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
of ungraceful ornaments. Johnson. 

Misers are generally characterized as men without 
honour or without humanity, who live only to acru- 
inulate. (joi.dsmitii. 

Sir Francfe Bacon, by an extraordinary force of 
nature, compass of thought nnd indefatigable study, 
lias amassed to himself such stores of knou ledge us 
we cannot look upon without amuzemeut. Hvoiies. 

TO HEAR, HEARKEN, OVERHEAR. 

To HEAR is properly the act of the 
ear; it is sometimes totally abstracted 
from the mind, when we hear and do 
not understand : to HEARKEN is an 
act of the ear and the mind in conjunc- 
tion ; it implies an effort to hear , a 
tendency of the ear : to OVERHEAR 
is to hear clandestinely, or unknown to 
the person who is heard, whether de- 
signedly or not. We hear sounds ; we 
hearken for the sense ; we overhear the 
words : a quick ear hears the smallest 
sound ; a willing mind hearkens to what 
is said; a prying curiosity leads to 
overhearing . 

1 look'd, I listen'd, dreadful sounds I hear , 

And the dire forms or hostile go is appear. Dry pen. 

But aged Nereus hearkens to bis love. Dry den. 

If lie fall of that. 

He will have other means to cut you off; 

I overheard him and his practices. Shakspeaki. 


HEARTY, WARM, SINCERE, COR- 
DIAL. 

HEARTY, t. e. having the heart in 
a thing, and WARM (v. Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than SINCERE {v- 
Candid ) ; CORDIAL, from cor die 
heart, t. e. according to the heart, is a 
mixture of the warm and sincere. 
There are cases in which it may be 
peculiarly proper to be hearty* as \ v ^ cn 
we are supporting the cause of rcligi® 1 
and virtue; there are other cases n 
which it is peculiarly proper to be warm 
as when our affections ought to 
roused in favour of our friends ; in a 
cases we ought to be sincere , when w 
express either a sentiment or a feeling 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms 
cordial regard witn those who stand 
any close relation to us. The man . u 
self should be hearty bis heart sb 
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be warm ; professions should be sin- 
cere ; a reception cordial . 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 

j ust in the part where 1 complain. 

llow many a message would he bend l 

What hearty prayers that 1 should mend! Swift. 

Youth is the season of team and generous emo- 
tions. Blair. 

We meet at last in one sincere desire ; 

Hie wish aud mine both prompt me to retire. 

CoWFER. 

With a gratitude the most cordial, a good man 
looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at 
no end bat the happiness of those whom he blesses. 

Blair. 


TO HEAVE, SWELL. 

HEAVE is used either transitively 
or intransitively, as a reflective or a 
neuter verb ; SWELL is used only as 
a neuter verb. Heave implies raising, 
and swell implies distension : they differ 
therefore very widely in sense, but they 
sometimes agree in application. The 
bosom is said both to heave and to swell ; 
because it happens that the bosom 
swells by heaving ; the waves are like- 
wise said to heave themselves or to swell, 
in which there is a similar correspond- 
ence Iwjtween the actions: otherwise 
most things which heave do not swell* 
and those which sweU Jo not heave . 

Ho heaves for breath, he staggers to and fro, 

And clouds of issuing smoke Ins nostrils loudly blow. 

Dbydik. 

Mean time the mountain billows, to the clouds 
lu dreadful tumult sw til'd surge above surge. 

Thomson. 


HEAVY, DULL, DROWSY. 


HEAVY is allied to both DULL and 
DROWSY, but the latter have no close 
connexion with each other. 

Heavy and dull are employed as epi- 
thets both for persons and things ; heavy 
characterizes the corporeal state of a 
person ; dull qualifies the spirits or the 
understanding of the subject. A person 
has a heavy look whose temperament 
seems composed of gross and weighty 
fuate rials which weigh him down and 
impede his movements ; he has a dull 
countenance in whom the ordinary 
brightness and vivacity of tho mind is 
wanting. 


Hn* ft tt * e » Entellns stand* hli ground, 
a wall hu wurping body ward* the wound. 

Pitroxur. 

?«. t te£ uW & 0 * 1 . Wh y boat thou with the vile 
a bed** and leav'st the kingly couch 

w «ucfc-<Ni*e to a common forum bell ? 

SttAKSPKAM. 


4(i7 

Heavy and drowsy are both employed 
in the sense of sleepy ; but the former 
is only a particular state, the latter par- 
ticular or general ; all persons may be 
occasionally heavy or drowsy ; some 
are habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise differ in degree ; the latter 
being much the greater of the two ; and 
occasionally they are applied to such 
things as produce sleepiness. 

And drowsy tiukliugs lull tho distant fold. Gray. 

HEAVY, BURDENSOME, WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

HEAVY, from heave , signifies the 
causing to heave, or requiring to be 
lifted up with force ; BURDENSOME 
signifies having a burden ; WEIGHTY, 
having a weight ; and PONDEROUS, 
from the Latin pondns a weight, has 
the same original meaning. 

Heavy is the natural property of some 
bodies ; burdensome is incidental tc 
some. In the vulgar sense, things are 
termed heavy which are found difficult 
to lift, in distinction from those which 
are light or easy to be lifted ; hut those 
things are burdensome which are too 
troublesome to be carried or borne: 
many things therefore are actually heavy 
that are never burdensome ; and others 
are occasionally burdensome that are 
never heavy : that which is heavy is so 
whether lifted or not, but that which is 
burdensome must be burdensome to 
some one carrying it : hard substances 
are mostly heavy ; but to a weak person 
the softest substance may sometimes be 
burdensome if he is obliged to bear it : 
things are heavy according to the diffi- 
culty with which they are lifted ; but 
they are weighty according as they weigh 
other things down. The heavy is there- 
fore Indefinite ; but the weighty is dc 
finite, and something positively great : 
what is heavy to one may be liyht to 
another; but that which is weighty 
exceeds the ordinary weight of other 
things : ponderous expresses even more 
than weighty , for it includes also the 
idea of bulk ; the ponderous therefore 
is that which is so weighty and largo 
that it cannot easily bo moved. 

Though philosophy leaches that no element is 
heavy in its own place, yet experience shows that out 
of its own placu it proves exceeding burdensome. 

Sovtk. 


The sable troops nlnnit the narrow tracks 
Scarce bear the tecLhty burden on their backs. 

Dmrsrsr. 


2 II 2 
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The diligence of an Idler 1 b rapid and Impetuous, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight, Johnson. 

HEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 

HEED (i>. To attend ) applies to 
matters of importance to one's moral 
conduct; CARE ( v , Care , solicitude) 
to matters of minor import : a man is 
required to take heed ; a child is re- 
quired to take care : the former exercises 
his understanding in taking heed; tho 
latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care : the former looks 
to the remote and probable consequences 
of his actions, and endeavours to pre- 
vent the evil that may happen ; the 
latter sees principally to the thing that 
is immediately before him. When a 
young man enters the world, he must 
take heed lest he be not ensnared by his 
companions into vicious practices ; in 
a slippery path we must take care that 
we do not fall. 

Next you, my servant 9 . heed my strict commands. 
Without the walls a ruin'd temple stuuds. Dkydkn. 

I believe the hiatus should be avoided with more 
care iu poetry than in oratory. Pope. 

Heed has moreover the sense of 
thinking on what is proposed to our 
notice, in which it agrees with AT- 
TENTION (v. To attend) ; hence we 
speak of giving heed and paying atten- 
tion: but the former is applied only to 
that which is conveyed to us by an- 
other, in the shape of a direction, a 
caution, or an instruction ; but the latter 
is said of everything which we are set 
to perform. A good child gives heed to 
his parents when they caution him 
against any dangerous or false step ; he 
nays attention to the lesson which is 
set him to learn. He who gives no heed 
to the counsels of others is made to re- 
pent his folly by bitter experience ; he 
who fails in paying attention cannot 
learn. 

It is a way of calling a man u fool, when no heed 
is given to what he says. L’IS->thanOk. 

He perceived nothing but silence, and signs of 
attention to what he would further suy. 11a con. 

TO HEIGHTEN, RAISE, AGGRA- 
VATE. 

To HEIGHTEN is to make higher 
( v . Haughty). To RAISE is to cause 
to rise (v. To arise'). To AGGRA- 
VATE (v. To aggravate) is to make 
heavy. Heighten refers more to the 
result of the action of making higher ; 


raise to the mode : we heighten a house 
by raising the roof ; where raising con- 
veys the idea of setting up aloft, which 
is not included in the word heighten. 
Ou the same ground a head-dress may 
be said to be heightened, which is made 
higher than it was before ; and a chair 
or a table is raised that is set upon 
something else : but in speaking of a 
wall, we may say, that it is either 
heightened or raised, because the ope- 
ration and result must in both cases be 
the same. In the improper sense of 
these terms they preserve a similar dis- 
tinction : we heighten the value of a 
thing ; we raise its price : we heighten 
the grandeur of an object ; we raise a 
family. 

Purity and virtue heighten all the powers of frui 
t«ou. Hi. a iK. 

I would have our conceptions raise./ by the dignity 
of thought and sublimity of expression, rather than 
by a train of robes or a plume ofTeatliers. Addison. 

Heighten and aggravate have con- 
nexion with each other only in applica- 
tion to offences: the enormity of an 
offence is heightened, the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated, by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a murder 
are heightened by being committed in 
the dead of the night ; the guilt of the 
perpetrator is aggravated by the addition 
of ingratitude to murder. 

The counsels of pusillanimity very rarely put off, 
whilst they are always sure to aggravate, the evils 
from which they would fly. Hvhkk. 

HEINOUS, FLAGRANT, FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

HEIN OU S, in French haineux, Greek 
aivog or Suvoc terrible. FLAGRANT, 
in Latin flagram burning, is a figurative 
expression denoting excessive and vio- 
lent in its nature. FLAGITIOUS, in 
Latin flagitiosus, from JUigitium , signi- 
fies peculiarly infamous. ATROCIOUS, 
in Latin atrox cruel, from ater black, 
signifies exceedingly black in guilt. 

These epithets, which are applied to 
crimes, seem to rise in degree. A crime 
is heinous which seriously offends against 
the laws of men ; a sin is heinous which 
seriously offends against the will of God : 
an offence is flagrant which is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and 
practice : it \* flagitious if a gross vio- 
lation of the moral law, or coupled with 
any grossness: a crime is atrocious 
which is attended with any aggravating 
circumstances. Lying is a heinous sin , 
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gaming and drunkenness are flagrant 
breaches of the Divine law ; the murder 
of a whole family is in the fullest sense 
atrocious. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein 
the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in pro- 
per colours the heinousness of the offence. A ddison. 

If any Jlagrant doed occur to smite a man’s con- 
science, on this he cannot avoid resting with anxiety 
and terror. Blair. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a 
long time concealed the consecration of himself to 
the stricter duties of religion, lest by some Jlagitious 
action he should bring piety into disgrace. 

Johnson. 

The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine. 

Johnson. 

TO HELP, ASSIST, AID, SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 

HELP, in Saxon helpan , German 
he/fen , Teutonic heilfen , from heil 
whole, is connected with the Greek 
oX/loc happy, and o<f>e\\a> to do good to. 
ASSIST, in Latin assisto , or ad and 
m/o, signifies to place one's self by 
another so as to give him our strength. 
AID, in Latin adjuvo , that is, the in 
tensive syllable ad and juvo, signifies to 
profit towards a specific end. SUC- 
COUR, in Latin succurro to run to the 
help of any one. RELIEVE, v. To 
alleviate. 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of noed is 
common to all these terms. Help is the 
generic term; the rest specific: help 
may be substituted for the others, and 
in many cases where they would not he 
applicable. The first three are em- 
ployed either to produce a positive good 
or to remove an evil ; the two latter 
only to remove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
him out of a difficulty ; we assist in 
order to forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the timei of his embarrass- 
ment ; we aid a good cause, or we aid 
a person to make his escape ; we succour 
a person who is in danger; we relieve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
asmt respeet personal service, the 
former by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
poreal or mental labour: one servant 
helps another by taking a part in his 
employment ; one author assists another 
V 1 , e exposition of his work. We 
help up a person’s load ; we assist him 
o rise when he has fallen : we speak of 
an helper or a helpmate in mechanical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro- 

lOKftirmnl man 


Their strength united best may help to bear. Pops. 

’Tig the lir^t sanction nature gave to man 

Each oilier to assist in what they can. Dunham. 

To assist and aid are used for services 
directly or indirectly performed ; but the 
former is said only of individuals, the 
latter may be said of bodies as well as 
individuals. One friend assists another 
with his purse, with his counsel, his 
interest, and the like : one person aids 
another in carrying on a scheme; or 
one king, or nation, aids another with 
armies and subsidies. We come to the 
assistance of a person when he has met 
with an accident; we come to his aid 
when contending against numbers. As- 
sistance is given, aid is sent. 

She no sooner yielded to adultery, but she agreed 
to assist in the murder of her husband. Browne. 

Your private Tight should impious power invade. 

The peers of Ithaca would rise iu aid. Popk. 

To succour is a species of immediate 
assistance , which is given on the spur 
of the occasion ; the good Samaritan 
went to the succour of the man who had 
fallen among thieves • so in like manner 
we may succour one who calls us by his 
cries; or we may succour the poor 
whom we find in circumstances of 
distress. 

My f.iiher 

Plying for succour to his servant Hauister, 

Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray'd. 

Shakspcauk. 

So likewise one may succour a nation. 

I’iitroclus on the shore. 

Now pale and dead, shall succour Gieece no morn. 

Pope. 

The word relieve has nothing in 
common with succour , except that they 
both express the rem >val of pain ; but 
the latter does not necessarily imply any 
mode by which this is done, and there- 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter- 
ference. To help is commonly an act • 
of good nature or discretion ; to relieve 
an act of humanity or generosity. 

I called out my whole family to help at saving an 
after-growth of hay. Goldsmith. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of 
our brethren. Blaiu. 

All these terms, except succour , may- 
be applied to things as well as persons • 
we may walk by the help of a stick, read 
with the assistance of glasses, learn a 
task quickly by the aid of a good memory, 
and obtain relief from medicine. 

A man reads his prayers out of a trunk, as a means 
tu help his uudurstaudiug and direct his expression* 
Snu.taupi.KiwT 
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Acquaintance with method will ussist one in rang- 
ing human affair*. Watt*. 

Wise, weighty counsels aid a slate distress'd. Pop*. 

An unbeliever feels the whole pressure of a pre- 
sent calamity, without lieing relieved by the memory 
of atn thing that is past. or the prospect of anything 
that is to come. Addison. 

HERETIC, SCHISMATIC, SECTARIAN 
OR SECTARY, DISSENTER, NON- 
CONFORMIST. 

A HERETIC is the maintainor of 
heresy (v. Heterodox) ; the SCHISMA- 
TIC is the author or promoter oi'sehism ; 
the SECTARIAN or SECTARY is 
the member of a sect ; the DIS- 
SENTER is one who dissents from an 
established religion; and the NON- 
CONFORMIST one who does not 
conform to an establishment. A man 
is a heretic only for matters of faith 
and doctrine, hut he is a schismatic in 
matters of discipline and practice. The 
heretic therefore is not always a schisma- 
tic , nor the schismatic a heretic . Who- 
ever holds the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
Churches, is not a heretic in the Pro- 
testant sense of the word ; although he 
may in many outward formalities be a 
schismatic. Calvinists are not heretics , 
hut many among them are schismatics ; 
on the other hand there are many mem- 
bers of the establishment, who hold, 
though they do not avow, heretical no- 
tions. 

When a papist uses tlic word hr r clicks, lie generally 
means protuBtaiit* ; when a protectant use* the w uni. 
lie generally means any peismi wilfully and conteii- 
tiuusly obstinate in fundamental errors. Watts. 

The heretic is considered as such 
with regard to the Catholic Church or 
the whole body of Christians, holding 
the same fundamental principles ; but 
the schismatic and sectarian are con- 
sidered as such with regard to par- 
ticular bodies of Christians, tichism, 
from the Greek to split, denotes 

an action, and the schismatic is an agent 
who splits tor himself in his own indi- 
vidual capacity : the sectarian does not 
expressly perform a part, he merely 
holds a relation ; lie does not divide any 
tiling himself, but belongs to that which 
is already cut or divided. The schismatic 
therefore takes upon himself the whole 
moral responsibility of the schism ; but 
the sectarian does not necessarily take 
an active part in the measures of liis 
seel: whatever guilt attaches to schism 


attaches to the schismatic ; he is a 
voluntary agent, acting from an erro- 
neous principle, if not an unchristian 
temper : the sectarian is often an invo- 
luntary agent ; he follows that to which 
he has been incidentally attached. It 
is possible, therefore, to be a schismatic ; 
and not a sectarian; as also to be a 
sectarian , and r.ot a schismatic. Those 
professed members of the establishment 
who aifect the title of evangelical, and 
wish to palm upon the Church the pe- 
culiarities of the Culvinistic doctrine, 
and to ingraft their own modes and 
forms into its discipline, are schismatics , 
but not sectarians ; on the other hand, 
those who by birth and education are 
attached to a sect , are sectarians , but 
not always schismatics. Consequently, 
schismatic is a term of much greater 
reproach than sectarian. 

The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country ; but dissenter 
is a term applicable only to the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, and bearing rela- 
tion only to the established Church of 
England: it includes not only those 
who have individually and personally 
renounced the doctrines of the Church, 
but those who are in a state of dissent 
or difference from it. Dissenters are 
not necessarily either schismatics or 
sectarians , for British Roman Catholics 
are all dissenters , although they are 
the reverse of what is understood by 
schismatic and sectarian : it is equally 
clear that all schismatics and sectarians 
are not dissenters, because every esta- 
blished community of Christians, all 
over the world, have had individuals or 
smaller bodies of individuals setting 
themselves up against them : the term 
dissenter being in a great measure tech- 
nical, it may be applied individually or 
generally without conveying any idea 
of reproach : the same may be said ot 
nonconformist , which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or national 
religion : consequently, all members ot 
the Romish Church, or of the Kirk of 
Scotland, are excluded from the number 
of nonconformists; whilst on the othei 
hand, all British born subjects not ad- 
hering to these two forms, and at the 
same time renouncing the established 
form of their country, are of this 
number, among whom may bo reckoned 
Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, and all Jtlier such 
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serfs as have been formed since the 
reformation. 

The tchismahct disturb the sweet peace of our 
Church. Howki.l. 

in the house of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
well's officers, Butler observed so much of the cha- 
racter of the Sectaries that he is said to have written 
or begun his poem at this time. Johnson. 

Of the Dissenters, Swift did not wish to infringe 
the toleration, but he opposed their ineroachmetii s. 

Johnson. 

Watts is at least one of tho few poets with whom 
vouth and ignoranco may be safely pleased; atul 
happy will that reader be, whose mind is disused, 
by his verses or his prose, to imitate him in ail but 
his nonconformity. Johnson. 

TO HESITATE, FALTER, STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

HESITATE, V . To demur . FAL- 
TER or FAULTER seems to signify 
to commit a fault or blander, or it may 
be a frequentative of to full, signifying 
to stumble. STAMMER, in the Teu- 
tonic stammeln , comes most probably 
from the Hebrew satem to obstruct. 
STUTTER is but a variation of stam - 
met\ 

A defect in utterance is the idea 
which is common in the signification of 
all these terms: they differ either as to 
the cause or the mode of the action. 
With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts : 
filter arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling ; stammer and stutter arise 
either from an incidental circumstance, 
or more commonly from a physical 
defect in the organs of utterance. A 
person who is not in the habit of public 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts 
into a set form, will be apt to hesitate 
even in familiar conversation; he who 
first addresses a public assembly will be 
apt to falter. Children who first begin 
to read will stammer at hard words: 
and one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stutter when he attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mode or degree 
of the action, hesitate expresses less 
than falter ; stammer less than stutter . 
The slightest difficulty in uttering words 
constitutes a hesitation ; a pause or the 
repetition o f a word may be termed he- 
sitating: but to falter supposes a failure 
111 the voice as well as tho lips when 
they refuse to do their office. Stum- 
meting and stuttering are confined 
principally to the useless moving of the 
mouth ; he who stammers brings forth 


sounds, but not the right sounds, with- 
out trials and efforts ; he who stutters 
remains for some time in a state of agi- 
tation without uttering a sound. 

To look with solicitude and speak with hesitation 
is attainable at will; but the show of wisdom is ri- 
diculous when there is nothing to cause doubt, as 
that of valour when there is notliiug to be feared. 

Johnson 

And yet was every fnultering tongue of man. 

Almighty Father ! silent in thy praise. 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice. 

Thomson 

Lagean juice 

Will stammering tongues and stugg’riug feet produce. 

Dryden. 

HETERODOXY, HERESY. 

HETERODOXY, from the Greek 
iTfpoc and do£if a signifies another or^a 
different doctrine. HERESY, from 
the Greek aipEtrig a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To he of a different persuasion is he - 
terodoxy ; to have a faith of one's own 
is heresy ; the heterodoxy characterizes 
the opinions formed ; the heresy cha- 
racterizes the individual forming the 
opinion: the heterodoxy exists inde- 
pendently and for itself ; the heresy sets 
itself up against others. As all division 
supposes error either on one side or on 
both, the words heterodoxy and heresy 
are applied only to human opinions, 
and strictly in the sense of a false opi- 
nion, formed in distinction from that 
which is better founded ; but the former 
respects any opinions, important or 
otherwise, the latter refers only to mat- 
ters of importance : the heresy is there- 
fore a fundamental error. There has 
been much heterodoxy in the Christian 
world at all times, and among these 
have been heresies denying the plainest 
and most serious truths which have 
been acknowledged by the great body 
of Christians since the Apostles. 

All wrong nolions in religion are ranked under llie 
general name of heterodox. Goi.dino. 

Heterodoxies, false doctrines, yea, and heresies, 
may be propagated by prayer as well us preaching. 

Bum, 

. HIDEOUS, GHASTLY, GRIM, 
GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS comes probably from 
hide , signifying fit only to be hidden 
from the view. GHASTLY signifies 
like a ghost. GRIM is in German 
gnmm fierce. GRISLY, from grizzle, 
signifies grizzled , or motley coloured. 

An unseemly exterior is characterized 
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by these terms; but the hideous re- 
spects natural objects, and the ghastly 
more properly that which is superna- 
tural or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hideous ; a human form with a visage 
of deathlike paleness is ghastly . The 
grim is applicable only to the counte- 
nance; dogs or wild beasts may look 
very grim : grisly refers to the whole 
form, but particularly to the colour ; as 
blackness or darkness has always some- 
thing terrific in it, a grisly figure having 
a monstrous assemblage of dork colour, 
is particularly calculated to strike terror. 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hear- 
ing also, as a hideous roar ; but the rest 
to objects of sight only. 

Prom the broad margin to the centre grew 
Shelves, rocks, and whirlpools, hideous to the vi«*Mr. 

FALrOKEH. 

And Death 

Griun’d horribly n ghastly smile. Mii.tov. 

Even hell’s grim king Alcides’ pow’r confess'd. Pops. 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, ami fears. 
And grisly death in sundry shapes appears. Pui s. 

HIGH, TALL, LOFTY. 

HIGH, in German hoch t comes from 
the Hebrew agag to be high . TALL, 
in Welsh tal , from the Hebrew talal to 
elevate. LOFTY is doubtless derived 
from lift, in the sense of lifted (v. To 
lift). 

High is the term in most general use, 
which seems likewise in the most un- 
qualified manner to express the idea of 
extension upwards, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tall and lofty 
is high, but everything is not tall or 
lofty which is high . TaH and lofty 
both designate a more than ordinary 
degree of height; but tall is peculiarly 
applicable to what shoots up or stands 
up in a perpendicular direction : while 
lofty is said of that which is extended 
in breadth as well as in height; that 
which is lifted up or raised by an accre- 
tion of matter or an expansion in the 
air. By this rule we say that a house 
is high* a chimney tally a room lofty . 
With the high is associated no idea of 
what is striking ; but the tail is coupled 
with the aspiring or that which strives 
to out-top : the lofty is always coupled 
with the grand, and that which com- 
mands adipiration. 

High nt their head he taw the chief appear, 

And bold Merton lo excite their reur. Pope. 

Prostrate on earth their beutitHius bodies lay. 

Like mountain lirs, as tall aud straight as they. 

Pope 


E'en now. O king! 'tis glv’n thee to destroy 

Ti e lofty tuw’rs of wlde>extvuded Troy. Purs 

High and lofty have a moral accepta- 
tation, but tall is taken in the natural 
sense only : high and lofty are applied 
to persons or what is personal, with the 
same difference in .degree as before : a 
lofty title or Iqfty pretension conveys 
more than a high title or a high pre- 
tension, Men of high rank should have 
high ideas of virtue and personal dig- 
nity, and keep themselves clear from 
everything low and mean : a lofty am- 
bition often soars too high to serve the 
purpose of its possessor, whose fall is 
the greater when he finds himself com- 
pelled to descend. 

When you are tried in acandaPs court, 

Stand high in honour, wealth, or wit, 

All others who inferior sit 

Conceive themselves in conscience bound 

To join aiul drug you to the ground. Swift 

Without th. i\ nothing lofty can I sing; 

Come then, ;iud with thyself thy genius bring. 

Dry den. 

TO HINDER, PREVENT, IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

HINDER, from hind or hehindy sig- 
nifies to pull or cause to be behind. 
PREVENT, from pre e and ve?tio to 
come before, signifies to hinder by 
coming before, or to cross another by 
the anticipation of his purpose. IM- 
PEDE, from in and pedes , signifies to 
come between a person's feet and en- 
tangle him in his progress. OB- 
STRUCT, from oh and struo 9 signifies 
to set up something in his way, to block 
the passage. 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than tbe 
idea which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from bis 
purpose. To hinder is commonly said 
of that which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely de- 
layed : prevent is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hindered by the weather and 
his various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time he intended; lie 
is prevented but not hindered by ill 
health from going thither at all. If a 
friend calls, he hinders me from finish- 
ing the letter which I was writing; if 1 
wish to prevent my son from reading 
any book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sun* 
poses no design ; prevent is a preme- 
ditated act, deliberated upon, and 
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adopted for general purposes : the 
former is applied only to the move- 
ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. I 
hinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of his arm and make him walk : 
it is the object of every good govern- 
ment to prevent offences rather than to 
punish offenders. In ordinary discourse 
these words fall very much into one 
another, when the circumstances of the 
case do not sufficiently define whether 
the action in hand be altogether sus- 
pended, or only suspended for a time ; 
but the above explanation must make 
it very clear that to hinder , in its proper 
sense and application, is but to stop in 
the progress, and prevent to stop in the 
outset. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of reBeut- 
ment, than to restrain it from excess when it has 
I'vined admission. To use the illustration of an ex* 
celleut author, we can prevent the liegi nniugs of 
some things, whoso progress after wurds we cannot 
under. Holland. 

To impede and obstruct are a species 
of hindering which is said rather of 
things than of persons : hinder is said 
of both ; but hinder is commonly em- 
ployed in regard to trifling matters, or 
such as retard a person's proceedings in 
the smallest degree; impede and ob- 
struct are acts of greater importance, or 
produce a still greater degree of delay, 
A person is hindered ill his work, 
although neither impeded nor obstruct- 
ed; but the quantity of artillery and 
haggago which is attached to an army 
will greatly impede it in its inarch ; and 
the trees which are thrown across the 
roads will obstruct its march. Hind- 
rances always suppose the agency of a 
person, either of the one who hinders , 
or the one who is hindered : but impe- 
diments and obstructions may be em- 
ployed with regard to the operations of 
nature on inanimate objects. Cold im - 
V<‘dcs the growth of plants ; a darn ob- 
structs the course of water. 

1 an? not gamesome; l do lack some part 

Ihat quick spirit that is in Aiithouy ; 
mii e not binder, Cassius, your desires. 

1 11 "-■»**> you. SUAKSPIARE. 

Truth was provoked to see herself thus baffled and 
trtipedel by uu enemy whom aha looked on with 
contempt. Johnson. 

This path you say is hid in endless night, 

self-conceit alone vb*trvcXa your sight. Jsnvns. 

TO HINDER, STOP. 

HINDER (t>. To hinder ) refers 
*nely u> the prosecution of an object; 


STOP, signifying to make to stand, 
refers simply to the cessation of motion ; 
we may be hindered , therefore, by being 
stopped; but we may also be hindered 
without being expressly stopped , and 
we may be stopped without being 
hindered. If the stoppage do not in- 
terfere with any other object in view, it 
is a stoppage , but not a hindrance ; as 
when we are stopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure : but if stopped by 
an idler in the midst of urgent business, 
so as not to be able to proceed accord- 
ing to our business, this is both a stop- 
page and a hindrance: on the other 
hand, if we are interrupted in the 
regular course of our proceeding, but 
not compelled to stand still or give up 
our business for any time, this may be 
a hindrance , but not a stoppage : in 
this manner, the conversation of others 
in the midst of our business may con- 
siderably retard its progress, and so far 
hinder , but not expressly put a slop to, 
the whole concern. 

Is it not the height of wisdom and goodness too. 
to hinder the cousummatiou of those soul-wastiug 
bius, by ubiigiug us to withstand them in their first 
infancy? Sovih. 

A signal omen stopp'd the passing host. 

Their martial fury in their wonder lost. 

TO HINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, IN- 
SINUATE. 

HINT, v. To Allude. SUGGEST, 
v. To Allude. To INTIMATE is to 
make one intimate , or specially ac- 
quainted with, to communicate one's 
most inward thoughts. INSINUATE, 
f rom the Latin sinus the bosom, is to 
introduce gently into the mind of 
another. 

All these terms denote indirect ex- 
pressions of what passes in one's own 
mind. We hint at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we SUGGEST a 
thing from prudence and modesty; we 
intimate a thing from indecision; a 
thing is insinuated from artifice. A 
person who wauts to get at the cer- 
tain knowledge of any circumstance 
hints at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the informa- 
tion ; a man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom 
suggests his ideas on a subject, itistcad 
of setting them forth with confidence ; 
when a person’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only intimates 
what may be done; he who has any- 
thing offensive to communicate to an- 
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other, will choose to insinuate it, rather 
than declare it in express terms. Hints 
are thrown out; they are frequently 
characterized as broken : suggestions 
arc ottered ; they are frequently termed 
idle or ill- grounded : intimations are 
given, and are either slight or broad : 
insinuations are thrown out; they are 
commonly designated as slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pop*. 

WV must suggest to the people, in what hatred 
lie still hath held them. Siiaksfeark 

’Tis Heav’n itselfthat points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. Addison. 

He had so subtle a way of interrogating, and, 
under the notions of doubts, insinuating his objec- 
tions. that he infu-ed his own opinions into those 
from whom he pretended to learn and receive 
them. Ci.ahe.ndoN. 

To hint is taken either in a bad or an 
indifferent sense; it is commonly re- 
sorted to by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggest is 
oftetier used in the good than the bad 
sense: as to suggest doubts, queries, 
difficulties, or improvements in matters 
of opinion, is truly laudable, par- 
ticularly for young persons ; but to sug- 
gest anything to the disadvantage of 
another * is even worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, tor it bespeaks cow- 
ardice as well as ill-nature. To inti- 
mate is taken either in a good or an in- 
different sense; it commonly passes 
between relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or of doubt- 
ful intelligence; but to insinuate is 
always taken in a bail sense ; it is the 
resource of an artful and malignant 
weiny to wound ihe reputation of an- 
lther, whom he does not dare openly to 
accuse. A person is said to take a hint, 
to follow a suggestion , to receive an 
intimation , to disregard an insinuation. 

Il is a mistake to imagine that creeds weie, at 
iit.st, intended to leae'i in full and explicit term- all 
• bat should be necessary to be believed b\ Clnis- 
liaiis. They were dc-igned rather for hints mid 
minutes of the main " eredeudd.” Wa i mi . a mi. 

Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (tho 
first minister of his antagonist) to be a much morn 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for tiiat lie was 
pci pctuully suggesting pleasures. Aihiison. 

It was his saying, and it did him nogood.th.il he 
was none of the n-ptilin, intimating that he could 
n -t creep on the ground, and that the court was not 
his element. Nau.vion. 

Let it not be thonuht that what is hero said in- 
sinuates anything to the discredit of Greek and Latin 
criticism. \Vakh»kti;n. 


HIRELING, MERCENARY. 

HIRELING, from hire , and MER- 
CENARY from merces wages, are ap- 
plied to any one who follows a sordid 
employment; but hireling may some- 
times be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who is hired 
as a servant to perform an allotted work ; 
but in general they are both reproach 
ful epithets . the former having par- 
ticular reference to the meanness of tho 
employment, and the latter to the sordid 
character of the person. Hireling 
prints are those which are in the pay 
of a party • a mercenary principle will 
sometimes actuate men in the highest 
station. 

It was not his carrying the bag which made Jud.is 
(i thief and ail hireling. Sooth. 

These soldiers were not citizens, but mercenary, 
sordid deserters. liuHKf.' 

TO HOLD, KEEP, DETAIN, RETAIN. 

HOLD, Saxon healden, Teutonic, &c. 
hoi den, like the Greek tctoXvui, comes from 
the Hebrew col to restrain. K KE P conics 
in all probability, like the Latin capio 
to lay hold of, from the Hebrew cajh 
the hollow of the hand. DETAIN and 
RETAIN both come from the Latin 
teneo to hold; the first signifies, by 
virtue of the particle do, to hold from 
another ; the second, by virtue of the 
particle re, to hold back for oneself. 

To hold is a physical act ; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength, or at least 
the use of the limbs ; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure. The 
having in one s power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the signi- 
fication of hold ; the (lurabi.ity of Inning 
is the lending idea in tho word keep 
we may /m/r/athing only fora moment; 
but what we keejt we keep for a time. 
On the other hand, we may keep 
thing by holding , although we may 
keep it by various other means : wc may 
therefore hold without keeping, and 
may keep without holding. A servant 
holds a thing in his hand for it tube 
seen, but he does not keep it ; he gives 
it to his master, who puts it into h is 
pocket, and consequently keeps, but 
does not hold it. A thing may be help 
in the hand, or kept in the band ; ^ 
the former case, the pressure of 
hand is an essential part of the action, 
but in the latter case it is simply * 
contingent part of the action : the lnm* 
holds, but the person keeps it* 
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is held is fixed in position, but wliat is 
kept is left loose, or otherwise, at the 
will of the individual. Things are held 
by men in their hands, by beasts in 
their claws or mouths, by birds in their 
beaks ; things are kept by people either 
about their persons or in their houses, 
according to convenience. 

France. thou rnayat hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Thau haep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

SllAKSPKAKK. 

Detain and retain are modes of keep- 
ing ; the former signifies keeping back 
what belongs to another; the latter 
signifies keeping a long time for one's 
o.vn purpose. A person may he either 
held, kejd. detained , or retained : when 
lie is held ho is held contrary to his will 
by the hand of another ; as suspected 
persons are held by tlio officers of 
justice, that they may not make their 
escape : ho is kept, if lie stops in any 
place, by the desire of another ; as a 
man is kept in prison until his inno- 
cence is proved ; or a child is kept at 
school, until lie lias finished liis educa- 
tion : ho is detained if he be kept away 
from any place to which he is going, or 
from any person to whom ho belongs ; 
as the servant of another is detained to 
take back a letter ; or one is detained 
by business, so as to bo prevented 
attending to an appointment: a person 
is retained who is kept for a continu- 
ance in the service of another ; as some 
servants are said to be retained , while 
others are dismissed. 

Too late it was for satyr to Iw told 
Or t>w>r hope recover her again: 

Ju vain he seeks, that having cannot hold. 

Spenser. 

Th*t I may know what keeps you here with me. 

Dkvdkn. 

He lias described the passion of Calypso, and the 
i ml ere lit advances she made to detain him from his 
Pi urn try. Browne. 

Having the address to retain the conquest sho had 
made, she kept possession of his love without .my 
oval for many years. Kubkiitson 

Things are held in the improper 
sense : they are kej )t, detained , and re- 
tained, in the proper sense. A money- 
lender holds the property of others in 
pledge; the idea of a temporary and 
partial action is hero expressed by hold , 
1,1 distinction from keep , which is used 
to express something definite and per- 
manent: the money-lender keeps tlio 
property as his own, if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
a person purchases anything, he is ex- 


pected to keep it, or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman 
fulfil his part of the engagement. What 
is detained is kept either contrary to the 
will, or without the consent, of the pos- 
sessor : when things are suspected to be 
stolen, the officers have the right of de- 
taining them until inquiry be insti- 
tuted. What is retained is continued 
to be kept ; it supposes, however, some 
alteration in the terms or circumstances 
under which it is kept : a person retains 
his seat in a coach, notwithstanding he 
finds it disagreeable : or a lady retains 
some of the articles of millinery, which 
are sent for her choice, but she returns 
the rest. 

Assuredly it is more shame? for a man to lose that 
which he hohlcth lhau to fail in gwtting that which 
he never had. 11aywaiu>. 

This charge 1 keep until my appointed day 
Of rendering up. Mit.ton 

Haste! goddess, haste ! the flying host detain. 

Nor let one sail be hoisted oti the main. Cope. 

Let me rrtain 

The name and all th' addition to a king. 

Shakkpf.akk. 

All are used in a moral application 
except detain; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinction. A 
person is said to hold an office, by which 
simple possession is implied; he may 
hold it for a long or a short' time, at the 
will of others, or by his own will, which 
are not marked : he keeps a situation, or 
he keeps his post, by which his con- 
tinuance in the situation, or at the post, 
are denoted: but to say lie retains his 
office, signifies that he might have given 
it up, or lost it, had he not been led to 
continue in it. In like manner, with 
regard to one's sentiments or feelings, a 
man is said to hold certain opinions, 
which are ascribed to him as a part of 
his creed ; he keeps the opinions which 
no one can induce him to give up; he 
retains his old attachments, notwith- 
standing the lapse of years and change 
of circumstances which have intervened, 
and were naturally calculated to wean 
him from them. 

It is a certain sign of a wise government, when it 
can hold men's hearts by hopes. 1 L\cun. 

* The proof is best when men keep their authority 
towards their children, hut not their purse. Macon. 

Ideas an* retained by renovation of that i in pres, 
sion which time is ulwavs wearing away. John on 

IT) HOLD, OCCUPY, POSSESS. 

HOLD* 1\ To hold. OCCUPY, in 
Latin occupo , or oc and capio to hold or 
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keep, so that it cannot be held by 
others, or fill a space, so that it cannot 
be filled by any other object. POSSESS, 
in Latin possideo, or pot is and sedeo, 
signifies to sit as master of. 

We hold a thing for a long or a short 
time ; we occupy it for a permanence : 
we hold it for ourselves or others ; wo 
occupy it only for ourselves : we hold 
it for various purposes ; we occupy only 
for the purpose of converting it to our 
private use. Thus a person may hold 
an estate, or, which is the same thing, 
the title deeds to an estate, pro tempore, 
for another person’s benefit ; but he oc- 
cupies an estate if he enjoys the fruit of 
it. On the other hand, to occupy is 
only to hold under a certain compact; 
but to possess is to hold us one’s owiu 
Tlie tenant occupies the farm when he 
holds it by a certain lease, and culti- 
vates it for his subsistence: but the 
landlord possesses the farm, possessing 
tlie right to let it, and t.» receive the 
rent. We may hold by force, or fraud, 
or right; we occupy either by force or 
right; we possess only by right. 

He (the eagle) drives them from his fort, tlie tower- 
ing seat, 

Forages, ot hi* umpire, which in peace 
Unstain'd li c holds. Thomson. 

If the title o ( occupier he good in a land unpeopled, 
why should it be bud accounted iii a country peopled 
thinly? Kai.koh. 

Hut now the feather'd youth their former hounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oil their wings. 
Demand the free possession of the sky. Thomson. 

Hence we say figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy 
a person’s attention or a place, or to 
possess one’s affection. 

1, as a stranger to my heart and me, 

Hold thee fiom this lor ever. Siuksvkahk. 

He must assert infinite generations U-fout that 
first deluge, and then thu eaitli could not u*eei\« 
them, hut the infinite tallies of mull must «<#•»■*/.< / an 
infinite space. Hfc.vii.kV. 

Of fortune’s favor long pmsmt'd, 
lie was in uuc fair daughter only bless’d. 

Dkyde*. 

TO HOLD, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 

HOLD (t\ To hold , keep) is here, us 
in the former article, a term of very 
general import. SUPPORT To 
countenance) and MAINTAIN [v. To 
assist, maintain) include the idea of 
holding with other collateral ideas in 
their signification. 

Hold and support arc employed in 
the proper sense, maintain in the im- 


proper sense. To hold is a term un- 
qualified by any circumstance, we may 
hold a thing in any direction, hold it up 
or down, in a straight or oblique direc- 
tion : support is a species of holding up ; 
to hold up, however, is a personal act] 
or a direct effort of the individual ; to 
support may be an indirect and a 
passive act ; he who holds anything up 
keeps it in an upright posture by the 
exertions of his strength ; he who sup- 
ports a thing only bears its weight, or 
suffers it lo rest upon himself: persons 
or voluntary agents can hold up ; inani- 
mate objects may support: a servant 
holds up a child that it may see; a 
pillar supports a building. 

Oh w ho can hold a fir»* in his hand 

By thinking on thu frosty Caucasus? Shaksi-eark. 

Man, like the gen" in us vine, supported lives. 

The strength he gains is from tlie embrace lie gives. 

Pone. 

In the figurative application a person 
is said to hold power for himself, but to 
support the authority of another, or to 
have one’s own mind supported by cir- 
cumstances or reflections. To main- 
tain is to hold firmly or with vigor. 

The usurpation which, in order to subvert niicieut 
institutions, has deslioyed ancient principles, will 
hold power by arts similar to those by which it Ims 
acquired it. Hukkk. 

Nothing can support the minds of the guilty from 
d looping. South. 

" then is fiee ? The wise, who well Maintains 
An empire o’et himself. Francis. 

These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a similar distinction. 
Opinions are held and maintained as 
one’s own, they are supported when 
they are another’s. We hold and 
maintain whutuuT we heliete. Wo 
support the belief or doctrine of an- 
other, or what we ourselves have as- 
serted and maintained at a former 
time. What is held is held by the 
act of the mind within itself, and as 
regards itself, without reference to 
otliers; but what is maintained and 
supported is openly declared to be held ; 
it is maintained with others or against 
others; it is suj ported in an especial 
manner against others; it may he 
maintained by simple declaration ur 
assertions ; it is supported by argument. 

It wns a notable observation of a wise father, that 
those which held and persuaded pressure el cu * 
sciences were commonly interested tlHqeui 
selves (or their own ends. * 

If any man of quality will maintain n|Kin 
Karl of (Jlu’btci that lie is a niarifold traitor h’ 
appear. SlttlttrU** 
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Hu supported the motion for the council of tr&ile. 
in opposition to the court. Huunkt. 

What is held may be held by means 
of the affection, as to hold a person dear, 
or hold a thing in esteem ; to maintain 
and support are applied only to specu- 
lative matters with which the under- 
standing is engaged, as to maintain or 
support truth or error, to maintain or 
support a cause. 

As Chaucer is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him ill the same degree of veneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, and the Romans Virgil. 

Pope. 


HOLINESS, SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS, which comes from the 
northern languages, has altogether ac- 
quired a Christian signification ; it re- 
spects the life and temper of a Chris- 
tian. SANCTITY, which is derived 
rrom the Latin sane t us and sanrtio to 
sanction, has merely a moral significa- 
tion, which it derives from the sanction 
of human authority. 

Holiness is to the mind of a man what 
sanctity is to his exterior; with this 
difference, that holiness to a certain 
degree ought to belong to every man 
professing Christianity ; but sanctity , 
as it lies in the manners, the outward 
garb, and deportment, is becoming only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 
Holiness is a thing not to he affected, 
but sanctity , consisting in externals, is 
from its very nature exposed to false- 
hood. It is becoming those who till a 
sacred office, but not otherwise. 

Habitual pioparut ion forth* narramiMit consist* in 
a permanent habit or principle of holiness. South. 

About an age ago, it was tin* fashion in England 
It every one that would Ik* thought religious, to 
throw us tuuch sanctity as possible into his face. 

Addison. 


HOI.I.OW, EMPTY. 

HOLLOW, from hole, signifying like 
51 hole, respects the body itself; the ab- 
sence of its own materials produces hol- 
lowness. EMPTY (i\ Empty) respects 
foreign bodies ; their absence in another 
body constitutes empti ness. Hollowness 
is therefore a preparative to emptiness , 
a ud may exist independently of it ; but 
P, nptiness presupposes the existence of 
Hollowness, what is empty must be 
oiluw ; but what is hollow need not be 
empty. Hollowness is often the natural 
I loperty of a body : emptiness is a con- 
Hgeut property : that which is hollow 


19 destined by nature to contain ; but 
that which is empty is deprived of its 
contents by a casualty : a nut is hollow 
for the purpose of receiving the fruit; it 
is empty if it contain no fruit. 

They are both employed in a moral 
acceptation, and in a bad sense ; the 
hollow, in this case, is applied to what 
ought to be solid or sound ; and empty 
to what ought to be filled : a person is 
hollow whose goodness lies only at the 
surface, whose fair words are without 
meaning ; a truce is hollow which is 
only an external cessation from hos- 
tilities : a person is empty who is with- 
out a requisite portion of understand- 
ing and knowledge ; an excuse is empty 
which is unsupported by fact and rea- 
son ; a pleasure is empty which cannot 
afford satisfaction. 

He seem’d 

For dignity compos'd, and high exploit. 

Hut all was false ami hollow. Mit.ton. 

Tlio creature man. 

Condemn'd to sacrifice his childish Nears 
To bubbling ignorance and empty fears. Prior. 

HOLY, PIOUS, DEVOUT, RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY, v. Holiness. PIOUS, in 
Latin pins, which is most probably 
changed from dins or deus, signifies 
having a regard for the gods. DE- 
VOUT, iu Latin devotus , from devoveo 
to engage by a vow, signifies devoted or 
consecrated. RELIGIOUS, iu Latin 
religiosns, comes from refigio and 
religo to hind, because religion binds 
the mind, and produces in it a fixed 
principle. 

A sirong regard to the Supreme Being 
is expressed by all these epithets; but 
holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea : pious and devout designate most 
fervour of mind : religious is the most 
general and abstract in its signification. 
A holy man is in all respects heavenly- 
mi ndeil ; he is more fit for heaven than 
earth : holiness, to whatever degree it is 
possessed, abstracts the thoughts from 
sublunary objects, and fixes them on 
things that are above. Our Saviour 
was a perfect pattern of holiness ; his 
apostles after him, and innumerable 
saints and good men, both in and out of 
the ministry, have striven to imitate his 
example, by the holiness of their lile 
and conversation. 

The holiest man, by conversing with the worhi, 
insensibly draws something of soil and taint from it. 

South. 

Pious is a term more restricted in its 
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signification, anrl consequently more 
extended in application than holy . 
piety is not a virtue peculiar to Chris- 
tians, it is common to all believers in a 
Supreme Being ; it is the homage of 
the heart and the affections to a supe- 
rior Being: from a similarity in the 
relationship between a heavenly and an 
earthly parent, devoted ness of the mind 
has in both cases been denominated 
piety. Piety towards God naturally 
produces piety towards parents ; for the 
obedience of the heart, which gives rise 
to the virtue in the one case, seems in- 
stantly to dictate the exercise of it in 
the other. The difference between ho- 
liness and piety is obvious from this, 
that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized as holy, but not pious , 
because piety is swallowed up in holi- 
ness. On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christiau and Heathen, are 
alike termed pious , when they cannot 
be called holy, because piety is not only 
a more practicable virtue, but because 
it is more universally applicable to the 
dependent condition of man. 

In eTcry age the practice bug prevailed of substi- 
tuting certain appearances of piety in the place uf 
the great duties of humanity uud inercy. Ulaik. 

Devotion is a species of piety pecu- 
liar to the worshipper ; it bespeaks that 
devotedness of mind which displays itself 
in the temple, when the individual seems 
by his outward services solemnly to 
devote himself, soul and body, to the 
service of his Maker. Piety , therefore, 
lies in the heart, and need not appear 
externally ; but devotion requires to be 
marked by some external observance : a 
man piously resigns himself to the will of 
God, in the midst of his atiiictions ; he 
prays devoutly in the bosom of his 
family. 

A of temperance, sobriety, and justice, with- 

out devotion, is a lifeless insipid condition of virtue. 

Addison. 

Religious is a term of less import than 
either of the other terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple existence of 
religion , or a sense of religion in the 
mind : the religious man is so, more in 
his principles than in bis affections ; he 
is religious in his sentiments, inasmuch 
as he directs all his views according to 
the will of his Maker ; and he is reli- 
gious in his conduct, inasmuch as he . 
observes the outward formalities of 
homage that are due to his Maker. 

A should bo religious, not superstition*. 

Addison. 


When applied to things, these terms 
preserve a similar distinction: we speak 
of the holy sacrament ; of a pious dis- 
course, a pious ejaculation ; of a devout 
exercise, a devout air ; a religious sen- 
timent, a religious life, a religious edu- 
cation, and the like. 

Devotion expresses not so much the performance 
of utiy particular duty, us the spirit which must uni. 
male all religious duties. JIlaik, 

HOLY, SACKED, DIVINE. 

HOLY (v. Holiness ) is here, as in 
the former article, a term of higher im- 
port than either SACRED, which is in 
Latin sacer, or DIVINE ( v . Godlike). 
Whatever is most intimately connected 
with religion and religious worship, in 
its purest state, is holy , unhallowed by a 
mixture of inferior objects, and elevated 
in the greatest possible degree, so as to 
suit the nature of an infinitely perfect 
and exalted Being. Among the Jews, 
the holy of holies was that place which 
was intended to approach the nearest 
to the heavenly abode, consequently was 
preserved as much as possible from all 
contamination with that which is earthly : 
among the Christians, that religion or 
form of religion is termed holy, which 
is esteemed purest in its doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and ceremonies. 

To fit us fur a due access to the holy Saci ament, 
we must add actual prepuratiou to habitual. 

South. 

Sacred is less than holy ; the sacred 
derives its sanction from human insti- 
tutions, and is connected rather with 
our moral than our religious duties; 
what is holy is altogether spiritual, and 
abstracted from the earthly. The laws 
are sacred , but not holy ; a man’s word 
should be sacred , though not holy : for 
neither of these things is to be reve- 
renced, but both are to be kept free 
from injury or external violence. The 
holy is not so much opposed to, as it is 
set above, everything else; the sacred 
is opposed to the profane: the Scrip- 
tures are properly denominated holy* 
because they are the word of God, and 
the fruit of his Holy Spirit ; but other 
writings may be termed sacred which 
appertain to religion, in distinction from 
the profane, which appertain only 1° 
worldly matters. 

Religion properly con»i»t* in a reverential o* 1 **" 1 
of thing* sacrefc * ^ > oU,H • 

Divine is a term of even less import 
than sacred; it signifies either belong- 
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ing to a deity, or being like a deity; 
but from the looseness of its application 
it has lost in some respects the dignity 
of its meaning. The divine is often 
contrasted with the human but there 
are many human things which are 
denominated divine : Milton's poem is 
entitled a divine poem, not. merely on 
account of the subject, but from the 
exalted manner in which the poet has 
treated his subject: what is divine , 
therefore, may be so superlatively ex- 
cellent as to be conceived of as having 
the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 
which of course, as it respects human 
performances, is but an hyperbolical 
inode of speech. 

When a man reateth arid assureth himself upon 
divine protection, he guthereth a foice and faith 
which human uature in itself could not obtain. 

Bacon. 

HOMAGE, FEALTY, COURT. 

HOMAGE, in French hommage , 
comes from homtne a man, signifying a 
man's, that is, an inferior’s, act of ac- 
knowledging superiority. Homage , in 
the technical sense, was an oath taken, 
or a service performed, by the tenant to 
his lord, on being admitted to his land ; 
or by inferior princes to a sovereign, 
whereby they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty, and promised fidelity : in its ex- 
tended and figurative sense, it compre- 
hends any solemn mark of deference, 
by which the superiority of another is 
acknowledged. FEALTY, from the 
Norman feal loyal, trusty, is a lower 
species of homage , consisting only of an 
oath ; it was made formerly by tenants, 
who were bound thereby to personal 
service under the feudal system. 
COURT, which derives its meaning 
from the verb to court , woo, and seek 
favor, is a species of homage* complais- 
ance, or deference, which is assumed 
for a specific purpose; it is not only 
voluntary, but depends upon the hu- 
mor and convenience of the courter. 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments ; court is paid to the con- 
tingent, not the real, superiority of the 
individual. Fealiy is figuratively em- 
ployed in the sense of fidelity to one's 
sovereign. Homage consists in any 
iorm of respect which is admitted in 
eivil society ; the Romans did homage 
jothe talents of Virgil, by always rising 
wnen he entered the theatre ; men do 
nomage to the wisdom of another, when 
Q ey do not venture to contradict his 


assertions, or call in question his 
opinions. Court is everything or no- 
thing, as circumstances require ; he who 

ays liis court consults the will and 

umor of him to whom it is paid, while 
he is consulting his own interest. 

W« cannot avoid observing the homage which the 
world is coustrained to pay to virtue. Blair. 

Man disobeying, 

Disloyal breaks his fr.al'tt. Milton. 

Virtue is the universal charm ; even its shadow is 
courted. Blair. 

HONESTY, PROBITY, UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 

HONESTY (v. Fair) is the most 
familiar and universal term ; it is ap- 
plied alike to actions and principles, to 
a mode of conduct or a temper of 
mind : a person may be honest, a prin- 
ciple honest , or an action honest ; the 
other terms are applied to the person, as 
a person of probity , uprightness , and in- 
tegrity : a man is said to be honest who, 
in his dealings with others, docs not 
violate the laws ; a servant is honest who 
does not take any of the property of his 
master, or suffer it to be taken ; a 
tradesman is honest who does not sell 
bad articles ; and people in general are 
denominated honest who pay what they 
owe, and do not adopt any methods of 
defrauding others. 

The blunt, honest humour of the Germain sounds 
liettei in the roughness of the high Dutch, than it 
would in a politer tongue. Addison 

Honesty is a negative virtue, all the 
other terms denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristics. PROBITY, 
from probus good, and probo to prove, 
signifying tried virtue or solid goodness, 
is applied not merely to the commer 
rial dealings of men, but to all the con 
cerns of life, where truth and goodness 
are called into exercise. Probity re- 
spects the rights of men, giving to every 
one his due, whether as regards his pro- 
perty, reputation, honor, or any other 
thing on which a value is set Honesty 
is opposed to direct fraud, probity to 
any species of insincerity. 

A compliment, as fur as it deserves to be prac- 
tised by a man of yrobity, is only the most civil aud 
obliging way of saying what you mean. 

Attekbcky. 

UPRIGHTNESS, from upright or 
up and right , signifies bearing up in a 
straight and undeviating course in op- 
position to every temptation which may 
offer. Uprightness , therefore, supposes 
an independent and positive principle 
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winch forma the rule of life. A person 
may be said to be upright in all .situ- 
ations where confidence and intelligence 
are required, but more particularly to a 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an unbiassed conscience. 

The steward, whose account is clear, 

Uemanda his honour may appear; 

His actions never shun the light; 

Ho is, and would be, prov’d upright . Gay. 

INTEGRITY, from integer whole 
or sound, signifying soundness of prin- 
ciple, is applied, like uprightness , to 
cases where a particular trust is re- 
posed; but integrity is taken abso- 
lutely, that is without any reference to 
the outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
teristic. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust, and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own, is justly 
styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to be looked for especially in those 
who fill any office. 


society, and honor on the incidental 
principles which have been annexed to 
them in the progress of time and cul- 
ture ; the former is positive and definite, 
and he who is actuated by this principle 
can never err ; but the latter is indefi- 
nite and variable, and, as it depends 
upon opinion, it will easily mislead. W a 
cannot have a false honesiy, but we 
may have laise honor. tftfMSuS&Zy. 
•ReSps a mail wj jjmlke lioejjOua^lulv : 
but a m istaken notion of what is honor - 
able "riiajjcarr '^^^Ffrom 
X fftiaTis riglitV and Wiiy ffipn 'Tniul him 
t o run counte r to commonAflttewgy. 

I Honesty, in the language of the Romans, as well 
as iu Frcucli, rather signifies a composition of those 
qualities which generally ucquiro honour ami esteem 
to those who posses* them. Txmvlk. 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms, 

Aud rouse to dare their fate iu honourable arms. 

Dkydkn. 


Vto honor, reverence, respect. 


He discharged all the offices he went through with 
great abilities and a singular reputation of integrity. 

Clarendon. 

V* HONESTY, HONOR. 

These terms both respect the prin- 
ciple which actuates men in the adjust- 
ment of their rights with each other. 
The words are both derived from the 
same source, namely, the Hebrew hon 
substance or wealth (v. Honesty ), which, 
being the primitive source of esteem 
among men, became at length put for 
the measure or standard of esteem, 
namely, what is good. Hence HO- 
NESTY and HONOR are both found- 
ed upon what is estimable ; with this 
difference, that honesty is confined to 
the first principles or laws upon which 
civil society is founded, and honor is an 
independent principle that extends to 
everything which by usage has been 
admitted as estimable or entitled to 
esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on the 
ageut as an honorable action, since in 
the performance of the one he may be 
guided by motives comparatively low, 
whereas in the other case he is actuated 
solely by a fair regard for the honor or the 
esteem of others. To a breach of honesty 
is attached ptttiishment and personal in- 
convenience in various forms ; but to a 
breach of honor is annexed only dis- 
grace or the ill opinion of others. On 
the other hand, since honesty is founded 
10 the very Brat principles of human 


These terms agree in expressing 
the act of an inferior towards his su- 
perior; but HONOR (v. Glory ) ex- 
presses less than REVERENCE (t;. 
To adore), and more than RESPECT 
(v. To esteem). 

Ty turnon ?n outward net ; lo 
reverence is ei ther an act of the mi nd. 
or^Efi^mtwarcl expression of a seuti- 

ment ; to respect is mostly, an act of tlio 
nunct , tfiough it may admit At heing ex- 
pressed some QMtWJudjrch We honor j 
GocTSy adoration and worship, as well j 
as by the performance of his will ; we j 
honor our parents by obeying them and 
giving lliern our personal service: we r 
reveren ce our Maker by cherishing in ; 
our minds a dread of offending him, and ■ 
making a fearful use of his holy name 
and word ; we reverence our parents by 
holding a similar sentiment in a less 
degree. 

j This (i honoring parents) is a duty in the fifth «om- 
l mandment required tuwaids our prince and o“ r 
I parent: a respect which in the notion of it implies a 
(mixture of luxe and fear, and in the object equally 
{supposes goodness and power. Rooinw 

\ The foil mi at ion of every proper disposition to* 
Vwards God must tie laid in reverence, that is, »«»•>' 
■ration mixed with awe. IIl**®- 

( Establish your character on the respect of the w i*‘ » 
not uu the flattery of dependent*. l* 1 " 

To honor, when applied to things* is 
taken in the sense of holding in honor » 
and respect , to have respect tower . 
with the same distinction between the 

J Of learning, u of virtue, it may b e 
/ft iu at once honoured and neglected. 
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I Tlie blest gods do not Wo 
Ungodly actions, but respect the right, 

4ml iu the works of pious men delight. Chapman. 

y/* honor; dignity. 

HONOR ( v . Honor) may l>e taken 
either for that which intrinsically be- 
longs to a person, or for that which is 
conferred on him. DIGNITY, from 
the Latin dignus worthy, signifying 
worthiness, may be equally applied to 
wliat is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 

In the first case honor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others ; dignity 
to that which is esteemed by ourselves : 

4fi~QfJk30r. iaU)ehj...5L.mo..tq,do 
that which is esteemed /tonor^^ among 
men ; a sense o i dignity to do that 
which is conSTstenl wTCfj tji^wnrt^ {prL 
grea'l n e sToflus nafure : the former im- 
pels a man to elevate himself as an in- 
dividual ; the latter to raise himself to the 
standard of his species : the former may 

an uncrringjjuide. It is honor which 
makes a man draw his sworuupoiihis 
fr ie nd: ~TF TsT dignity which makes-hkn 
despise every paltry affront hum others, 
and apologize for ovary ap pace uJLafftua t 
on his owtr part. This distinction be- 
tween the terms is kept up in their 
application to what is extraneous of a 
mail : honor is that which is conferred 
"others : hut dignity- w the 
worth or. value which is gilded to hia*. 
condition: always speakof 

n<\n<>r$ r d& con furred or received; but 
dignities .as possessed or maintained. 

sometimos he casual ; hut 
dignities are always permanent : an act 
| 0 t condescension from the sovereign is 
| an honor ; hut the dignity is that which 
j exalts the mail. Hence it is that 
honors are mostly civil or political ; dig- 
nities may also be ecclesiastical. 

When a i»tihhI, umpiring mail meets with honour 
■n<l preferments. these are the things which are 
»«ttiiy to lay hold of bis heart ami aflectioua. South. 

Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds. Dry d f.x. 

hope, expectation, trust, con- 
fidence. 

Anticipation of futurity is the com- 
Sn?iiT? ea . ex P res8 cd by all these words. 

.* n ® aXott h'fpian, Dutch 
oopew, is in all probability derived 
uom the same root as t f ie Greek 
tvut to look at with pleasure. Hope 

TlcvS is welcome < EXPECT A- 
iv, to await) is cither welcome 
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or unwelcome: we hope only for that 
which is good ; we expect the bad as 
well as the good. In bad weather we 
hope it will soon be better ; hut in a bad 
season we expect a bad harvest, and in 
a good season a good harvest. Hojte is 
simply a presentiment ; it may vary 
in degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of the cir- 
cumstances ; some hope where there is 
no ground for hope t and others despair 
where they might hope: expectation 
is a conviction that excludes doubt ; we 
expect in proportion as that conviction 
is positive : we hope that which may he 
or can possibly be ; we expect that which 
must he or which ought to be. The 
young man hopes to live many years ; 
the old man expects to die in a few 
years. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful sluules, win- re peace 
Aud rest can never dwell; hope never cuue», 

That comes to ail. Milton. 

All these within the dungeon's depth remain. 
Despairing pardon, and expecting pain. Dhypen. 

Hope and expectation consist in look- 
ing for some good, TRUST (v. Belief) 
and CONFIDENCE ( v . To confide ) in 
a dependence on a person or thing to 
bring about the good. We may, there- 
fore, have either hope or expectation 
grounded oil trust or confidence , or we 
may have them where there is no room 
for either trust or confidence ; a person 
may hope that something good may 
turn up because the future is uncertain ; 
we may expect that it will rain to day ; 
a person may trust to the skill of an- 
other, or confide in liis promises. Trust 
and confidence denote the same senti- 
ment, but trust is applied to objects 
generally, confidence to particular ob- 
jects; we may trust partially, but we 
confide entirely ; we may trust stran- 
gers, we confide in friends or those we 
are partial to. 

1 am nut settled yet in any stoblc condition, but 
lie wind-bound in the cape of good hope, expecting 
some gentle gale to lauucli out into an emploj meat. 

Howki.u 

Our country's gods, in whom our trust we place. 

Dry den. 

So Eden was a scene of harmless sport. 

Where kindness on bis part who ruled the whole 
Begat a trauquil cunjidenc* in all. Cowper. 

Trust and confidence may both be 
applied to a man's self, or that which 
belongs to him, with a similar distino 
tion. 

They trust in armies, and their courage dies. 

In wisdom, wealth, iu fortune, and iu lies. 

Rut all they trust in withers, as it must. 

When he cororaauds, in whom they put uo trust. 

Cuwesa. 

2 I 
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His priuo 

Humbled by Buch rebuke, bo far beueatli 
HU confidence to equal Godin pow'r. Mii/ton. 

HOT, FIERY, BURNING, ARDENT. 

These terms characterize either the 
presence of heat or the cause of heat . 
HOT, in German heiss, Latin astus, 
from the Hebrew ash fire, is the general 
term which marks simply the presence 
of heat; FIERY, i.e. having lire, goes 
further, it denotes the presence of fire 
which is the cause of heat; BURNING, 
i.e. in u state of burning, denotes the 
action o f fire, and consequently is more 
expressive than the two; ARDENT 
(V. Fervor ), which is literally the same 
in signification, is employed either in 
poetry or in application to moral ob- 
jects : a room is hot ; a furnace, or the 
tale of a comet fiery ; a coal burning ; 
the sun ardent . 

In the figurative application, a tem- 
per is said to be hot or fiery ; rage is 
burning; the mind is ardent in pur- 
suit of an object. Zeal may be hot , 
fiery, burning, and ardent ; but in the 
three first cases it denotes the intem- 
perance of the mind when heated by 
religion or politics ; the latter is admis- 
sible so long as it is confined to a good 
object. 

Let loose the raging elements. Breath'd hoi 
From all the boundless furnace of the sky. 

And the wide, glit lining waste of burning saud, 

A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 

Willi iuslaul death. Thomson. 

E'en the camel feels, 

Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blast. 

Thomson. 

The royal eagle draw’s his vigorous young, 

Strong pounc'd, and ardent with paternal tire. 

T iuMSON. 

HOWEVER, YET, NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These conjunctions are in grammar 
termed adversative, because they join 
sentences together that stand more or 
less in opposition to each other. HOW- 
EVER is the most general and inde- 
finite ; it serves as a conclusive deduction 
drawn from the whole. “ The truth is 
however not yet all come out;** — by 
this is understood that much of the 
truth has been told, and much yet 
remains to be told: so likewise in similar 
sentences ; “lam not however of that 
opinion;** where it is implied either 
that many hold the opinion, or much 
z i wmb of it/ hut be that as it way, 


1 am not of that opinion : “ however 
you may rely on my assistance to that 
amount that is, at all events, let 
whatever happen, you may rely on so 
much of my assistance: however, as is 
obvious from the above examples, con- 
nects not only one single proposition, 
but many propositions cither expressed 
or understood. YET, NEVERTHE- 
LESS, and NOTWITHSTANDING, 
are mostly employed to set two specific 
propositions either in contrast or direct 
opposition to each other ; the two latter 
arc but species of the former, pointing 
out the opposition in a more specific 
manner. 

There are cases in which yet is pecu- 
liarly proper; others in which never- 
theless, and others in which notwith- 
standing is preferable. Yet bespeaks 
a simple contrast ; “ Addison was not a 
good speaker, yet he was an admirable 
writer; Johnson was a man of uncouth 
manners, yet he had a good heart and 
a sound head;” nevertheless and not- 
icithstending could not in these cases 
have been substituted. Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding are mostly used to im- 
ply effects or consequences opposite to 
what might naturally be expected to 
result. “ He has acted an unworthy 
part ; nevertheless I will be a friend to 
him as far as 1 can that is, although 
he has acted ail unworthy part, I will he 
no less his friend as far as lies in my 
power. “ Notwithstanding all I have 
said, he still persists in his own im- 
prudent conduct;” that is, all I have said 
notwithstanding or not restraining him 
from it, he still persists. “He is still 
rich notwithstanding his loss ;” that is, 
his loss notwithstanding, or not standing 
in the way of it, he is still rich. From 
this resolution of the terms, more than 
from any specific rule, we may judge of 
their distinct applications, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases as those 
above cited the conjunctions neverthe- 
less and notwithstanding could not be 
substituted ibr each other, nor yet for 
either: in other cases, however, where 
the objects are less definitely pointed 
out, they may be used indifferently. 
“ The Jesuits piqued themselves always 
upon their strict morality, and yet (not- 
withstanding or nevertheless) they ad- 
mitted of uiapy things not altogether 
consonant with moral principle. 
know that these are but tales, yet 0*° * 
withstanding , nevertheless) you belie' 
them.” 
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However it is but just sometimes to give the 
world a representation of the bright side ol human 
nature. Huoues. 

He had not that reverence for the queen as might 
have been expected from a inun of his wisdom and 
breeding; yet he was impertinently solicitous to 
know what her majesty said of him in private. 

Clarendon. 

There will always he something that we shall wish 
t» hi vo finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to 
begin. Johnson. 

Notwithstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and his Maker lor the creative power to exert 
itself iu, it is impossible that it should ever bu filled up. 

Addison. 


HUMAN, HUMANE# 

Though both derived from homo a 
man, they are thus far distinguished, 
that HUMAN is sa^id of the genus, and 
HUMANE of the species. The human 
race or human beings are opposed to 
the irrational part of the creation ; a 
humane race or a humane individual 
is opposed to one that is cruel and fond 
of'inflicting pain. He who is not human 
is divested of the first and distinguishing 
characteristics of his kind; he who is 
not humane , of the most important and 
elevated characteristic that belongs to 
liis nature. 

Christianity has rescued human nature, frnm that 
i>>iKmiiiiiuiis yoke, under which in former times Lite 
one half of mankind groaned. JIlaik. 

Life, fill'd with grief's distressful (rain, 

iur ever asks the tear humane. La kshokne. 


HUMBLE, LOWLY, LOW. 

HUMBLE (v. Humble , modest ) is 
here compared with the other terms as 
it respects both persons and things. A 
person is said to he humble on account 
of the state of his mind : he is said to bo 
LOWLY and LOW cither on account 
of his mind or his outward circum- 
stances. A humble person is so in his 
principles and in his conduct ; a lowly 
person is so in the tone of his feelings, 
or in his station and walk of life ; a low 
person is so either in his sentiments, in 
Jns actions, or in his rank and condition ; 
hut persons may sometimes be low from 
particular circumstances, who are not 
l()U) * n condition. Humility should form 
J P ar * °f the character, as it is opposed 
to arrogance and assumption ; it is most 
consistent with the fallibility of our na- 
ure. Lowliness should form a part of 
r ter ?? e r* as ! l is opposed to an aspir- 
ndnd ; it is most consistent 
itn the temper of our Saviour, who was 
t&eek and lowly of mind. 


Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces. 

And yet so humble too as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages. C owlet. 

Where purple violets lurk. 

With all the lowly children of the shade. Thomson. 

The humble and lowly are always 
taken in a good sense; but the low 
either in a bad or an indifferent sense. 
X lowly man, whether as- it respects his 
mind or his condition, is so without any 
moral debasement ; but a man who is 
low in his condition is likewise con- 
ceived to be low in his habits and his 
sentiments, which is being near akin to 
the vicious. The same distinction is 
preserved in applying these terms to 
inanimate or spiritual objects. A humble 
roof, a humble office, a humble station, 
are associated with the highest moral 
worth ; whilst a low office, a low situ- 
ation, a low birth, seem to exclude the 
idea of worth. 

Tho example of the heavenly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. 

Above the skies let tliy proud niusiek sound. 

Thy humble nest build upon the ground. Cow per. 

To be worst. 

Tbe lowest, most dejected thing of fortonp. 

Stands still in esperance. Shakspeare. 


HUMBLE, MODEST, SUBMISSIVE. 

These terms designate a temper of 
mind, the reverse of self-conceit or pride. 
The HUMBLE, in Latin humilis low, 
from humus the ground, signifying tbe 
lowest position, is so with regard to our- 
selves or others : MODESTY ( v , Mo- 
dest) is that which respects ourselves 
only : SUBMISSIVENESS, from sub- 
missus , signifying put under, is that 
which respects others. A man is humble 
from a sense of his comparative infe- 
riority to others in point of station and 
outward circumstances ; or he is humble 
from a sense of his imperfections, and 
a consciousness of not being what he 
ought to be: he is modest , inasmuch 
as he sets but little value on his qualifi- 
cations, acquirements, and endowments. 
Humility is a painful sentiment ; for 
when it respects others it is coupled 
with fear, when it respects our own 
un worthiness it is coupled with sorrow : 
modesty is a peaceful sentiment; it 
serves to keep the whole mind, in due 
bounds. When humility and modesty 
show themselves in tho outward con- 
duct, the former bows itself down, the 
latter shrinks* a humble man give3 
freely to others from a sense of their 
desert ; a modest man demands nothing 
2 \«i 
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for himself, from an unconsciousness of 
desert in himself. 

lnGtxl'* holy house 1 prostrate myself in the hum- 
blest uml ileceutest way of genuflection 1 can ima- 
gine. IIuWKLL, 

Sedition itself is modest In the dawn, and only to- 
leraliun nmy be petitioned, where nothing less than 
empire is designed. South. 

Between humble and submissive there 
is tliis prominent feature of distinction, 
that the former marks a temper of mind, 
the latter a mode of action : the former 
is therefore often the cause of the latter, 
but not so always ; we may be submis- 
sive because we are humble; but we 
may likewise be submissive from fear, 
from interested motives, from necessity, 
from duty, and the like; and on the 
other hand, we may he humble without 
being submissive , when we are not 
brought into connexion with others. A 
man is humble in his closet when he 
takes a review of his sinfulness : he is 
submissive to a master whose displeasure 
he dreads. 

She should be humble who would please. 

And she must suffer, who euu love. Prior. 

And potent rajahs, who themselves preside 
O'er realms of w ide extent 1 llut here submissive 
Their homage pay ! alternate kings and slates! 

SOMKRVII.LK 

TO HUMDLE, HUMILIATE, DE- 
GRADE. 

HUMBLE and HUMILIATE arc 
both drawn from the same source (v. 
Humble , modest). DEGRADE, v. To 
abase. 

Humble is commonly used as the act 
either of persons or things : a person 
may humble himself or he may be 
humbled: humiliate is employed to 
characterize things ; a thing is humili- 
ating or an humiliation. No man 
humbles himself by the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault ; but it is a great hu- 
miliation for a person to be dependent 
on another for a living when he has it 
in his power to obtain it for himself. 

Deep horror seizes ev'ry human breast. 

Their pride is humbled, and their t» ar cunfu*->’d. 

Dutden. 

A long habit of humiliation doos not seem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous sentiments. 

Hurkk. 

To humble is to bring down to the 
ground ; it supposes u certain eminence, 
either created by the mind, or really 
existing in the outward circumstances : 
to degrade is to set down lower; it 
supposes steps for ascending or descend- 
ing. He who is most elevated in his 


own esteem may be most humbled , 
misfortunes may humble the proudest 
conqueror : he who is .most elevated in 
the esteem of others, may be the most 
degraded ; envy is ever on the alert to 
degrade. A lesson in the school of 
adversity is humbling to one who has 
known nothing but prosperity : terms 
of peace are humiliating : low vices 
are peculiarly degrading to a man of 
rank. 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire. 

The uurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the pioud tyrants of the earth. 

Addison. 

Who hut a tyrant (a name expressive of e\ en- 
tiling which can vilinLe and degrade human uaiuri>) 
could think of seizing on the property of men unlic- 
ensed aud unheard? House. 

HUMOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 

HUMOR literally signifies moisture 
or fluid, in which sense it is used for 
the fluids of the human body ; and as 
far as these humors or their particular 
state is connected with, or has its in- 
fluence on, the animal spirits and the 
moral feelings, so far is humor appli- 
cable to moral agents. TEMPER (v. 
Disposition) is less specific in its signi- 
fication; it may with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, 
be applicable to the general state of the 
body or the mind. MOOD, which is 
but a change from mode or manner, has 
an original signification not less inde- 
finite than the former; it is applied 
however only to the mind. As the 
humors of the body are the most variable 
parts of the animal frame, humor in 
regard to the mind denotes but a partial 
and transitory state when compared 
with the temper, which is a general and 
habitual state. The humor is so fluc- 
tuating that it varies in the same mind 
perpetually ; but the temper is so far 
confined that it always shows itself to 
be the same whenever it shows itself at 
all; the humor makes a man different 
from himself; the temper makes him 
different from others. Hence we speak 
of the humor of the moment; of the 
temper of youth or of old age : so like- 
wise we say, to accommodate one’s sell 
to the humor of a person ; to manage 
his temper : to put one into a certain 
humor ; to correct or sour the tenij ui'- 
Humor is not less partial in its iw ,u,e 
than in its durution ; it fixes itselt oftmj 
on only one object, or rospects only «»ne 
particular direction of the fechnp 
temper extends to all the actions ilM 
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opinions as well as feelings of a man ; 
!t gives a colouring to all lie says, does, 
thinks, and feels. We may be in a 
humor for writing or reading , for what 
is gay or what is serious; for what is 
noisy or what is quiet : but our temper 
i* discoverable in our daily conduct; 
we may he in a good or ill humor in 
company, but in domestic life and in 
our closest relations we show whether 
we are good or ill tempered. A man 
shows hi> humor in different or trilling 
actions ; he shows his temper in the most 
important actions: it may he a man’s 
humor to sit while others stand, or to 
go unishaveii while others shave ; but he 
h!io\vs his /»'/«/**»• aa a Christian or other- 
wise in forgiving injuries or harbour- 
ing resentments ; in living peaceably, 
not indulging himself in contentions. 

When I am in n serious humour, I vpry often walk 
li\ mys'-lf in Wi>htnmisti*r abbey, whcie the gloomi- 
«u*«o oft lie I'lari*, and the um* to which it is applied, 
are apt to till the mind uiih a kind of melancholy. 

Spectator. 

In the >rn\at articles of life, a man's convictions 
on^lil to he very strong, and if possible so well timed 
tint worldly advantages may have no share in it 
(el i a Hire of unit lion), lor mankind will be ill-natured 
enough to think he does not change sides out of 
principle, hilt either out of levity of temper or pros- 
pects ofinti'iest. Sfj-ctator. 

When applied to bodies of men, hu - 
mor, as denoting a temporary or fluc- 
tuating fooling, is more commonly used 
than temper . 

lloth houses of Parliament seemed to have no 
eye. Imt lor the dangers of popery, whieo humour 
was blow a up by .-ill ihe arts and intrigues of the 
Wilke nl Mnmno till a ml Loid Shaftesbury. 

Temple. 

Ilnmor and mood agree in denoting 
a particular and temporary state of 
feeling; but they differ in the cause: 
ihe former being attributable rather to 
the physical stale of the body; and the 
latter Lo the moral frame of the mind : 
the former therefore is independent of 
all external circumstances, or at all 
events of any that are reducible to 
system ; the latter is guided entirely by 
events, or the view winch the mind 
takes of events. Humor is therefore 
generally taken in a had sense, unless 
actually qualified by some epithet to the 
contrary: mood is always taken in an 
jn (l itlh rent sense. There is no calcu- 
lating oil the humor of a man ; it depends 
upon his mood whether he performs ill 
or well: it is necessary to suppress 
humor in a child ; wo discover by the 
jnelancholy mood of a mail that so nic- 
hing distressing has happened to him. 


lie was siuvc to uo pnssion, indu g»rl no humour, 
unless that of regularity may be tailed a hummr, 
vvlncli lie observed to excess. CUMBERLAND. 

St ran '.‘i* as it may seem, the most ludicrous lines I 
ever wrote have been written in the Maddest mood. 

CowriA 

IIUMOR, CAPRICE. 

HUMOR ( v . Humor ) is general, 

C A PRICK (v. Fantastical) is parti- 
cular: humor may he good or bad: 
caprice is always taken in a bad sense. 
Humor is always independent of fixed 
principle ; it is the feeling or impulse 
of the moment : ca]>rice is always op- 
posed to fixed principle, or rational 
motives of acting; it is the feeling of 
the individual setting at nought all rule, 
and defying all reason. The feeling 
only is perverted when the humor pre- 
dominates; the judgment and will are 
perverted by caprice ; a child shows its 
humor in fretful ncs* and impatience ; 
a man hetrajs his caprice in his inter- 
course with others, in the management 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amUhements. 

Y'UiM a«sk me. why I rather choose to have 
A weight of car i ion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand riuc.its; I’ll not answer that. 

Hat say, it is my humour. Shaksfeaxe. 

Men will submit to any rule by which tln-y may 
lie exempted bom the tyranny of caprice and 
chat.ee. Johnson. 

Indulgence renders children and sul>- 
ordinate persons humorsome ; prosperity 
or unlimited power is apt to render a 
man capricious : a humorsome person 
commonly objects to be pleased, or is 
easily displeased ; a capricious person 
likes and dislikes, approves and disap- 
proves the same thing in quick suc- 
cession. 

lam glad that though you aro incredulous you 
are uot humoursomc too. (Joodmvn. 

A subject ought to suppose that there nre rea-ons, 
although he be not apprized of them, otherwise he 
must tax his prince of capticiuusntss. inconstancy, or 
ill-desigu. Swift. 

HUMORSOME HUMOROUS, CAPRICIOUS. 

Humor , when applied to things, has 
the sense of wit ; whence the distinction 
between humorsome and humorous: 
the former implying the existence of 
humor or perverted feeling in the per- 
son ; the latter implying the existence 
of humor or wit in the person or thing. 
Caprice is improperly applied to things 
to designate their total irregularity and 
planlossness of proceeding; as, in speak- 
ing of fashion, we notice its caprice , 
when that which has been laid aside is 
again taken into use* diseases are 
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termed capricious which act in direct 
opposition to all established rule. 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly. 

Lies all neglected, all forgot. 

And pensive, wayward melancholy, 

Thou dread'st aud liop’st thou know'st not wliat. 

Phiuk. 

Does it imply that our language is in its nature 
Irregular and capricious t I.owt ». 


HUNT, CHACE. 

The leading idea in the word HUNT 
Is that of searching after ; the leading 
idea in the word CHACE is that of 
driving away, or before one. In a strict 
sense, hunt denotes a search for objects 
not within sight; chace is a pursuit 
after such objects only as are within 
sight : we may hunt , therefore, without 
charing; we may chace without hunt- 
ing : a person hunts after, hut dops not 
chace that which is lost: a bo y chaces, 
but does not hunt a butterfly. When 
applied to field sports, the hunt com- 
mences as soon as the huntsman begins 
to look for the game; the chace com- 
mences as soon as it is found: on this 
ground, perhaps, it is, that hunt is used, 
in familiar discourse, to designate the 
specific act of taking this amusement; 
and chace is used only in particular 
cases where the peculiar idea is to be 
expressed : a fox hunt , or a stag hunt , 
is said to take place on a particular day ; 
or that there has been no hunting this 
season, or that the hunt has been very 
bad : but we speak, on the other hand, 
of the pleasures of the chace ; or that 
the chace lasted very long ; the animal 
gave a long chace. 

Come hither, boy! we'll hunt to-day 

The bookworm, ravening beast of prey. Parnell, 

Greatness of mind and fortune too 
Th* Olympic trophies show; 

Doth their several parts must do 
In the uoble chace of fame. Cowley. 


HURTFUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Between HURTFUL, signifying 
full of hurt , and PERNICIOUS ( v . 
Destructive) there is the same distinc- 
tion as between hurting and destroying : 
that which is hurtful may hurt in va- 
rious ways ; but that which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction : con- 
finement is hurtful to the health : bad 
company is pernicious to the morals ; 
or the doctrines of freethinkers are 
pernicious to the well-being of society, 
NOXIOUS and NOISOME, from 


noceo to hurt, are species of the hurtful 
things may be hurtful both to body 
and mind ; noxious and noisome only 
to the body : that which is noxious in* 
fticts a direct injury; that which is 
noisome inflicts it indirectly: noxious 
insects are such as wound; noisome 
vapours are such as tend to create dis- 
orders. 

The hurtful lmzel in thy vineyard shun. DHYDrir. 

Of strength, pernicious to myself, 1 lvmst. 

The powers 1 luive were gi\en me to iny cost. 

Lew w. 

Tiie serpent, subtlest beast of all tlie field. 

Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes, 

Aud h.iiry mam:, terrific, though to thee 

Not noxious , but obedient at thy call. Milton. 

The ouly prison that enslaves the soul 

As ihc dark habitation where she dwells 

Is in a noisome dungeon. Hell* u. 

HYPOCRITE, DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE, in Greek viroicpiTf)£, 
from 07 to and Kpivofiai, signifies one 
appearing under a mask. DISSEM- 
BLER, from dissemble . in Latin dis- 
simulo or dis and si mil is, signifies one 
who makes himself appear unlike what 
he really is. 

The hypocrite feigns to he what lie is 
not; the dissembler conceals what he 
is: the former takes to himself the 
credit of virtues which he has not ; the 
latter conceals the vices that he has 
every hypocrite is a dissembler ; but 
every dissembler is not a hypocrite: 
the hypocrite makes truth serve the 
purpose of falsehood ; the dissembler is 
content with making falsehood serve his 
own particular purpose. 

In regard to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious 
as bnrvfiiccd imdigion. Addison. 

So spake the false dissembler unperceived. Milton 


I. 

IDEA, THOUGHT, IMAGINATION. 

IDEA, in Latin idea , in Greek 
signifies the form or image of an object, 
from udw to see, that is, the thing seen 
in the mind. THOUGHT literally 
signifies the thing thought. IMAGI- 
NATION signifies the thing imagined. 

The idea is the simple representation 
of an object ; the thought is the reflec- 
tion ; and the imagination is the com- 
bination of ideas : we have ideas of the 
sun, the moon, and all material objects ; 
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we have thoughts on moral subjects ; we 
nave imaginations drawn from the ideas 
already existing in the mind. Ideas 
are formed ; they are the rude materials 
with which the thinking faculty exerts 
itself: thoughts arise in the mind by 
means of association and combination, 
or recur in the mind by the power of 
the memory ; they are the materials 
with which the thinking faculty em- 
ploys itself: imaginations are created 
by the mind’s re-action on itself ; they 
are the materials with which the under- 
standing seeks to enrich itself. The 
term idea is used in all cases for the 
mental representation, abstractedly from 
the agent that represents them : hence 
ideas are cither clear or distinct ; ideas 
are attached to words ; ideas sl re analysed, 
confounded, and the like; in which 
eases the word thought could not be 
substituted. Thought belongs only to 
thinking and rational beings: the brutes 
may he said to have ideas, but not 
thoughts: hence thoughts are either 
mean, fine, grovelling, or sublime, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mind in 
which they exist: hence we say with 
more propriety, to indulge a thought 
than to indulge an idea ; to express 
one's thoughts, rather than one’s ideas, 
on any subject: although the latter 
term idea , on account of its comprehen- 
sive use, may, without violation of any 
express rule, be indifferently employed 
in general discourse for thought ; but 
the former term docs not on this ac- 
count lose its characteristic meaning. 
Imagination is not only the fruit of 
thought, hut of peculiar thought : the 
thought may he another’s : the imagi- 
nation is one’s own : the thought occurs 
and recurs ; it comes and it goes ; it is 
retained or rejected at the pleasure of 
the thinking being : the inutgination is 
framed by the power which we term 
imagination ; it is cherished with the 
partiality of a parent for its offspring. 
Thoughts are busied with the surround- 
ing objects ; imaginations are employed 
on distant and strange objects : hence 
thoughts are denominated sober, chaste, 
and the like ; imaginations , wild and 
extravagant. 

Every one finds that many of the* t hus which he 
desired to retain have slipped an ay irretrievably. 

Johnson. 

_ . O calm 

i no warring passions, and tumultuous thoughts 
That ruge within thee 1 ’ Howe. 

Different climates produce in men, by a dlfT.-rent 
mixture of the humours, a different and unequal 
course of vruiginations and passions. Tt wi te. 


IDEAL, IMAGINARY. 

IDEAL does not strictly adhere to 
the sense of its primitive idea (v. Idea) : 
the idea is the representation of a real 
object in the mind ; but ideal signifies 
belonging to the idea independently of 
the reality or the external object. IMA- 
GINARY preserves the signification 
of its primitive imagination (v. Fancy t, 
also v. Idea), as denoting what is 
created by the mind itself. The ideal 
is not directly opposed to, but abstracted 
from, the real ; the imaginary, on the 
other hand, is directly opposed to the 
real ; it is the unreal thing formed by 
the imagination . Ideal happiness is 
the happiness which is formed in the 
mind without having any direct and 
actual prototype in nature ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be something possible to 
he realized ; it may be above nature, 
but not in direct contradiction to it : the 
imaginary is that which is opposite to 
some positive existing reality ; the plea- 
sure which a lunatic derives from the 
conceit of being a king is altogether 
imaginary. 

There is not, perhaps, in all the stores of ideal 
anguish, a thought more painful than the conscious- 
ness of haviug propagated corruption. Johnson. 

Superior beings know well the vanity of those 
imaginary perfections that swell the heart of man. 

Addison. 

IDLE, LAZY, INDOLENT. 

IDLE is in German eitel vain. 
LAZY, in German lassig , is connected 
with the Latin lassus weary, because 
weariness naturally engenders laziness. 
INDOLENT, in Latin indolens , sig- 
nifies without feeling, having apathy or 
unconcern. 

A propensity to inaction is the com- 
mun idea by which these words are 
connected ; they differ in the cause and 
degree of the quality: idle expresses 
less than lazy, and lazy less than indo- 
lent : one is termed idle who will do 
nothing useful ; one is lazy who will do 
nothing at. all without great reluctance; 
one is indolent who does not care to do 
anything or set about anything. There 
is no direct inaction in the idler ; for a 
child is idle who will not learn his 
lesson, but he is active enough in that 
which pleases himself: there is an aver- 
sion to corporeal action in a lazy man, 
but not always to mental action ; be is 
lazy at work, lazy in walking, or lazy 
in sitting ; but he may not object to any 
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employment, such as reading or tain Ic- 
ing, which leaves his body entirely at 
rest : an indolent man,*on the contrary, 
fails in activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body ; he will not 
only not move, but be will not even 
think, if it give him trouble ; and tri- 
lling exertions of any kind are sufficient, 
even in prospect, to deter him from, at- 
tempting to move. 

As pride is sometimes hid under humility, idleness 
isofeu covered by turbulence and hurry. John sun. 

Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues 
ami not fall to work, but be lazy and spend victuals. 

Macon. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
fife as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. llr. air. 

Lazy is figuratively applied to other 
objects. 

The daw. 

The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grim n oaks, 

That the calm village in their verdaut arms 
Sheltering embrace, diiect their lazy flight. 

Thomson. 

Idle is also applied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which 
see the next articles. 

IDLE, LEISURE, VACANT. 

IDLE (v. Idle ) is opposed here to the 
busy; LEISURE, otherwise spelt lea- 
sure , from lease, as in the compound 
release , and the Latin laxo to make 
lax or loose, that is, loosed or set free, 
is opposed simply to the employed : he 
therefore who is idle, instead of being 
busy, commits a fault; which is not 
always the case with him who is at 
leisure or free from his employment. 
Idle is always taken in a sense more or 
less unfavourable ; leisure in a sense 
perfectly indifferent : if a man says of 
himself that he has spent an idle hour 
in this or that place, in amusement, 
company, and the like, ho means to sig- 
nify he would have spent it better if any 
thing had offered ; on the other hand, 
he would say that he spends his leisure 
moments in a suitable relaxation : he 
who values his time will take care to 
have as few idle hours as possible ; but 
since no one can always be employed 
in severe labour, he will occupy his 
leisure hours in that which best suits 
his taste. 

Life is sustained with so little labour, that the 
tediuUHnrss of wife time cannot otherwise be sup- 
ported (than by artificial desires) ■ Johnson. 

The plan* Unit shoot a from sprit, a sullen trre, 
ht leisure grows, tor lute posterity. Dkydin. 


Idle and leisure are said in particular 
reference to the time that is employed ; 
VACANT ( v . Free ) is a more general 
term, that simply qualifies the thing* 
an idle hour is one without any proper 
employment; a vacant hour is in ge- 
neral one free from the employments 
with which it might be filled up; a 
person has leisure time according to his 
wishes; hut he may have vacant time 
from necessity, that is, when he is in 
waut of employment. 

Idleness dictates expedients by which life may he 
passed unprofitably, without the tedioiisui’SH of many 
vacant hours. Johnson. 

IDLE, VAIN. 

These epithets are both opposed to 
the solid or substantial; but IDLE (v. 
Idle , lazy) has a more particular refer- 
ence to what ought or ought not to 
engage the time or attention; VAIN, 
in Latin v waits, probably changed from 
vacaneus , signifying empty, seems to 
qualify the thing without any such re- 
ference. A pursuit may be termed 
either idle or vain : in the former case, 
it retiects immediately on the agent lor 
not employing his time on something 
more serious; but in the latter case, it 
simply characterizes the pursuit ns one 
that will be attended with no good con- 
sequences : when we consider ourselves 
as beings who have but a short time to 
live, and that every moment of that time 
ought to be thoroughly well-spent, we 
should be careful to avoid all idle con- 
cerns ; when wc consider ourselves as 
rational beings, who are responsible for 
the use of those powers with which we 
have been invested by our Almighty 
Maker, we shall be careful to reject all 
vain concerns; an idle effort is made 
by one who does not care to exert him- 
self for any useful purpose, who works 
only to please himself; a vain effort 
may be made by one who is in a state 
of desperation. 

And lot no spot of idle earth ho found, 

liut cultivate the genius of the ground. Dryi>*n. 

Deluded by vain opinion*, we look to the mb un- 
to ges of fortune «s our ultimate goods. Mlaih. 

IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UN- 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT, in Latin ignorans* 
from the privative ig or in and noro, of 
the Greek yivunrsca*, signifies not knowing 
things in general or not knowing any 
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particular circumstance. UNLE ARN- 
ED, ILLITERATE, and UNLET- 
TERED, are compared with ignorant 
in the general sense. 

Ignorant is a comprehensive term ; 
it includes any degree from the highest 
to the lowest, and consequently includes 
the other terms, illiterate, unlearned, 
and wilettercd , which express different 
forms of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
always to one's disgrace, since it is not 
always one's fault; the term is not 
therefore directly reproachful : the poor 
ignorant savage is an object of pity, 
rather than condemnation ; hut when 
ignorance is coupled with self-conceit 
and presumption, it is a perfect de- 
formity : lienee the word illiterate , which 
is mostly used in such cases as become 
a term of reproach : an ignorant man 
who sets up to teach others, is termed 
an illiterate preacher; and quacks, 
whether in religion or medicine, from 
the very nature of their calling, are 
altogether an illiterate race of men. 
The term illiterate is in all cases taken 
for one who is without education or even 
the knowledge of liis letters; the words 
unlearned and unlettered are disengaged 
from any unfavourable associations. A 
modest man, who makes no pretensions 
to learning, may suitably apologize for 
his supposed deficiencies by saying he 
is an unlearned or unlettered man ; the 
former is, however, a term of more fa- 
miliar use than the latter. A man may 
be described either as generally un- 
learned , or as unlearned in particular 
sciences or arts ; as unlearned in history ; 
unlearned in philosophy ; unlearned in 
the ways of the world : a poet may de- 
scribe his muse as unlettered. 

Me said, and sent Cylleiiius with command 
To free llu* porta, ami ope the Punic laud 
To Trojan guests; lest, ignorant of fate, 

TLe queen might force them troiu her low n and state. 

DhYPI.N. 

On the accession of Henry VII., emerged from ilia 
"ells of Cumberland, where' he hitd been principally 
concealed for twenty-five years, Henry Lord I'tiilbrd, 
•dth the manners and education of a shepherd, lie 
was almost illiterate, but not deficient in natural 
Understanding. Wuitakkb. 

Because this doctrine may have appeared to the 
vnlearnetl light and whimsical, I mn»t take leave 
*° unfold the wisdom and antiquity of my t’.rst pro- 
position in these my essays, to wit, that ** every worth- 
less man is a dead man." Ai>pison. 

Ajax, the haughty chief, the unlettered soldier, 
Jtd no way of making his anger known but l»y 
gloomy sullen ness. Johnson'. 

TO ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINE, EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

illuminate, in Latin illumina- 

ws, participle of ill amino, and EN- 


LIGHTEN, from the noun light, both 
denote the communication of light ; the 
former in the natural, the latter in the 
moral sense. We illuminate by means 
of artificial lights ; the sun illuminates 
the world by its own light: preaching 
and instruction enlighten the minds of 
men. Illumine is hut a poetic variation 
of illuminate ; as, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness illumined the benighted world 
illuminations are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy : no nation is now 
termed enlightened hut such as have 
received the light of the Gospel. 

Henson our guide, what can she inure reply, 

Than that the sun illuminates the sky ? Prior. 

But if neither you nor I can gather so much from 
these places, they will tell us it is because we are uot 
inwardly enlightened. Sooth 

What in me is dark 

Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. Milton 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT. 

Thk itlea of taking a likeness of some 
object is common to all these terms; 
bui IMITATE (y. To follow ) is the 
generic ; COPY ( v . Copy) and COUN- 
TERFEIT, from the Latin contra and 
facio, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, arc the specific terms: 
to imitate is to take a general likeness; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness ; to 
counterfeit , to take a false likeness : to 
imitate is, therefore, almost always used 
in a good or an indiilcrent sense ; to 
copy mostly, and to counterfeit still 
oftener, in a bad sense : to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form a style for 
himself; but to copy an author’s style 
would be a too slavish adherence even 
for the dullest writer. 

Poetry and music have the power of imitating the 
muuuers of men. Sir W. Junks. 

1 need not enlarge on this relation ; it is evident 
from hence that the Sorbouisls weie the original 
authors, and our schismatics in Ktiglaud were the 
copiers of reliellion. Dbydkn. 

To imitate is applicable to every 
object, for every external object is sus- 
ceptible of imitation ; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itself alike in 
the highest and the lowest matters, in 
works of art and moral conduct : to copy 
is applicable only to certain objects 
which will admit of a minute likeness 
being taken ; thus, an artist may be said 
to copy from nature. 

The mind, impressible mid soft, with easo 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees. 

CoWPXB. 

Nothing wms mine natural than to imitate, by the 
sound of the voice, the quality of the sound or noifl* 
which any external object made. Blaib. 
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To counterfeit is applicable but to 
few objects ; we may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or we may 
counterfeit the person, the character, 
the voice, or the hand-writing, of any 
one for whom we would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except on 
the stage. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian. 

Speak and look big, and pry oil every side. 

Shaksfkake. 

TO IMITATE, MIMIC, ATE, MOCK. 

To IMITATE ( v . To follow) is here 
the general term : to MIMIC, from the 
Greek fiifioQ, and to APE, signifying to 
imitate like an ape , are both species of 
vicious imitation. One imitates that 
which is deserving of imitation , or the 
contrary: one mimics either that which 
is not an authorized subject oi imitation , 
or which is imitated imperfectly or so 
as to excite laughter. A person wishes 
to make that his own which he imitates , 
but he mimics for the entertainment of 
others. 

Because we sometimes walk on two! 

I hate the imitating crew. Gay 1 . 

Nor will it less delight th‘ attentive sage 
T’ observe that instinct which unerring guides 
The brutal race which mimics reason’s love. 

SoMERVlLl.K. 

To ape is a serious though an absurd 
act o limitation; to MOCK, in French 
moequer , Greek pioKcuo to laugh at, is 
an ill-natured and vulgar actof imitation . 
The ape imitates to please himself; the 
mocker mocks to insult others. 

A courtier any ape surpasses ; 

Behold him, humbly cringing, wait 
L')ion the minister of state. 

View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of superiors. Swift. 

What though no friends iu sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And lx* or about the mockery of woo 

To midnight dances. PorE. 

IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREAT- 
ENING. 

IMMINENT, in Latin imminent, 
from maneo to remain, signifies resting 
or coming upon. IMPENDING, from 
llie Latin pendeo to hang, signifies 
hungiug upon or over. THREATEN- 
ING, containing a threat. 

All these terms are used in regard to 
some evil that is exceedingly near : im- 
minent conveys no idea of duration ; 
impending excludes the idea of what is 
momentary. A person may be in immi- 
nent danger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the 
next instant : but an impending danger 


IMPAIR* 

is that which has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can 
seldom escape imminent danger by any 
efforts of one’s own; but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
impending danger. Imminent and im- 
pending are said of dangers that are not 
discoverable; but a threatening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach ; 
we perceive the threatening tempest in 
the blackness of the sky ; we hear the 
threatening sounds of the enemy’s 
clashing swords. 

The threatening voice and fierce gestures with 
which these words were uttered, struck Montezuma. 
He saw his own danger was imminent , the necessity 
unavoidable. Robertson. 

There was an opinion, if we may believe the Spa- 
wish historians almost iinivci-Mil among the Ameri- 
cans, that some dreadful calamity was impending oxer 
their heads. Robertson. 

IMMODEST, IMPUDENT, SHAME- 
LESS. 

IMMODEST signifies the want of 
modesty: IMPUDENT and SHAME- 
LE S S sign i fy w it bout shame. Im m nr test 
is less than either impudent or shame - 
less : an immodest girl lays aside the 
ornament of her sex, and puts on another 
garb that is less becoming ; but her 
heart need not he corrupt until she be- 
comes impudent : she wants a good 
quality when she is immodest ; she is 
possessed of a positi\ely had quality 
when site is impudent. There is always 
hope that an immodest woman may be 
sensible of her error, and amend ; hut 
of an impudent woman there is no such 
chance, she is radically corrupt. Im- 
pudent may characterize the person or 
the thing: shameless characterizes the 
person. A person’s air, look, and words, 
are impudent , when contrary to all mo- 
desty : the person himself is shameless 
who is devoid of all sense of shame. 

M usic diffuses a calm all around us, and makes us 
diop all those immodest thoughts which would be an 
hindrance to us iu the pci for malice of the "ie.it duty 
of thanksgiving. Si'kotaT"**- 

I am at once equally fearful of sparing you. soul 
of being too impudent a corrector. l’urK. 

The sole remor e his greedy heart can feel. 

Is if one life escapes his murdering >t«*el ; 

Shameless by force or fraud to work his wav. 

And no 1 css prompt to flatter than benny. 

CtrMHKHT.ANt*. 

TO IMPAIR, INJURE. 

IMPAIR comes from the Latin vn 
and pair, pejoro or pejor worse, sigtR' 
fying to make worse. INJURE, h° ul 
in and jus against right, sign Hies tJ 
make otherwise than it ought to he. 
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Impair seems to be in regard to in- 
jure as the species to the genus ; wliat 
is impaired is injured , but what is 
injured is not necessarily impaired. To 
impair is a progressive mode of injur- 
ing: an injury may take place either 
by degrees, or by an in?>tantaneous act : 
straining of the eyes impairs the sight, 
but a blow injures rather than impairs 
the eye. A man's health may be im- 
paired or injured by his vices, but his 
limbs are injured rather than impaired 
by a fall. A person’s circumstances are 
impaired by a succession of misfortunes ; 
they are injured by a sudden turn of 
fortune. 

It is painful to consider lliat this sublime enjoy- 
ment oflrieniLhip may be impaired by iiuiuinerabie 
causes. Johnson. 

Who lives to nature rarely ran be jx>or, 

() what a patrimony this! a lieiug 
Of such inherent strength amt majesty. 

Not woihls possest can raise it; worlds destroy’d 
can’t injure. Youno. 

1 M PH R FECT ION, DEFECT, FAULT, 
VICE. 

These terms are applied either to 
persons or things. IMPERFECTION, 
denoting either the abstract quality of 
imperfect , or the thing which constitutes 
it imperfect , in a person arises from his 
want of perfection, and the infirmity of 
liis nature ; there is no one without some 
point of imperfection which is ob\ious 
to others, if not to himself: he may 
stri\e to diminUh it. although he cannot 
expect to get altogether rid of it : a DE- 
FECT (v. Blemish ) is a deviation from 
tne general constitution of man ; it is 
what may be natural to the man as an 
individual, but not natural to man as a 
species; in this manner we may speak 
of a defect in the speech, or a defect in 
temper. The FAULT and VICK rise 
in degree and character above either of 
the former terms; they both reflect 
disgrace more or less on the person 
possessing them ; hut the fault always 
characterizes the agent, and is said in 
relation to an individual ; the rice cha- 
racterizes the action, and may bo con- 
sidered abstractedly : hence we speak 
ot a man’s faults as the things we may 
condemn in him : but we may speak of 
the vices of drunkenness, lying, and the 
like, without any immediate reference 
*9 an y one who practises these vices. 
When they are both employed for an 
individual, their distinction is obvious: 
tbe fault may lessen the amiability or 


excellence of the character ; the vice is 
a stain ; a single act destroys its puntv 
an habitual practice is a pollution. 

It is :i pleasant story that we forsooth, who are the 
only imperfect creatures in the universe, are the 
only beings that will not allow of imperfection. 

SlEET.K, 

The low race of men take a secret pleasure in find- 
ing an eminent character levelled to their condition 
by a report of its defects, and keep themselves in 
countenance, though they are excelled in a thousand 
virtues, if they believe that they have in common 
with a great person any one fault. A omsoN 

I did myself the honour this day to make a visit to 
a lady of quality, who is one of those that are ever 
railing at Lite vices of the age. Steele. 

In regard to things the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explanation 
in a great measure, for wc can scarcely 
use these words without thinking on 
man as a moral agent, who was made 
the most perfect of all creatures, and 
became the most imperfect; and from 
our imperfection lias arisen, also, a ge- 
neral imperfection throughout all the 
works of creati m. The word imperfec- 
tion is therefore the most unqualified 
term of all : there may be imperfection 
in regard to our Maker ; or there may 
he imperfection in regard to what we 
conceive of perfection : and in this case, 
the term simply and generally implies 
whatever falls short in any degree or 
manner of perfection. Defect is a po- 
sitive degree of imperfection ; it is con- 
trary both to our ideas of perfection , or 
our particular intention : thus, there 
may be a defect in the materials of 
which a thing is made; or a defect in 
the mode of making it : the term defect , 
however, whether said of persons or 
things, characterizes rather the object 
than the agent. Faulty on the other 
hand, when said of things, always refers 
to the agent : thus we may say there is 
a defect in the glass, or a defect in the 
spring : but there is a fault in the 
workmanship, or a fault in the putting 
together, and the like. Vice, with re- 
gard to things, is properly a serious or 
radical defect ; the former lies in the 
constitution of the whole, the hitter may 
lie in the parts ; the former lies in 
essentials, the latter lies in the acci 
dents: there may be a defect in the 
shape or make of a horse ; but the 
vice is said in regard to his sound- 
ness or unsoundiiess, his docility or 
indocility. 

(« i, wiser thou! an<l in thy scale of sense. 

Weigh thy opinion against providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such. Pop* 
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Tlie lover* booh espy'tl 
Tills small defect, for love is eagle-eyed, 

Ami in suft whispers soon the parage try’d. 

PVKAMOS ANPThISBE. 

He wlio is gratified with what is fnuVy in works of 
art, is a man of bail taste. Beattie. 

Or when the latent vie is cured by fire. 

Redundant humours by the pores expiie. Dryden. 

IMPERFECTION, WEAKNESS, FRAIL- 
TY, FAILING, FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION (v. Imperfection) 
lias already been considered as that 
which, in the most extended sense, 
abridges the moral perfection of man ; 
the rest are but modes of imperfection 
varying in degree and circumstances. 
WEAKNESS is a positive and strong 
degree of imperfection which is opposed 
to strength; it is what we do not so 
necessarily look for, and therefore dis- 
tinguishes the individual who is liable 
to- it FRAILTY is another strong 
mode of imperfection which character- 
ises the fragility of man, but not of all 
men in the same degree ; it differs from 
weakness in respect to the object. A 
weakness lies more in the judgment or 
in the sentiment; frailty lies more in 
the moral features of an action. It is a 
weakness in a man to yield to the per- 
suasions of any one against his better 
judgment ; it is a frailty to yield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgences. 
FAILINGS and FOIBLES are the 
smallest degrees of imperfection to 
which the human character is liable : 
we have all our failings in temper, and 
our foibles in our habits and our pre- 
possessions ; and he. as Horace observes, 
is the best who has the fewest. 

You live in a reigu of human infirmity where every 
one has imperfections. Ui.aik. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot finally be escaped, is one of the general 
weaknesses which, to a greater or less degree, pre\ail 
in every mind. Johnson. 

There are circumstances which every man must 
know will prove the occasions of calling forth his la* 
tent frailties. Blair. 

Xfver allow small failings to dwell on your at- 
teii-i«*u ho much as to deface the whole of an amiable 
character. Hr. A IK. 

1 confess my finble in regard to flattery; I am as 
kind of it as Voltaire can be, but with this difference, 
that 1 lo\e it from a masterly hand. UHCsTKHriEf.n. 

IMPERIOUS, LORDLY, DOMINEER- 
ING, OVERBEARING. 

A i.l these epithets imply an unseemly 
exercise or affectation of power or supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS, from impero to 
command, characterizes either the dis- 


position to command without adequate 
authority, or to convey one's commands 
in an offensive manner: LORDLY, 
signifying like a lord , characterizes the 
manner of acting the lord: and DO- 
MINEERING, from dominas a lord, 
denotes the manner of ruling like a 
lord , or rather of attempting lo rule . 
hence a person's temper or his tone is 
denominated imperious ; his air or de- 
portment is lordly ; his tone is domi- 
neering, A woman of an imperious 
temper commands in order to he obeyed : 
she commands with an imperious tone 
in order to enforce obedience. A person 
assumes a lordly air in order to display 
his own importance : he gives orders in 
a domineering tone in order to make 
others feel their inferiority. There is 
always something offensive m imperious- 
ness; there is frequently something 
ludicrous in that which is lordly ; and 
a mixture of the ludicrous and offensive 
in that which is domineering . 

Thy willing victim, ('.trlh.ige, bur-ting louse 
From all that pleading nature could opio.se; 

From a whole eit\*s tears. h\ rigid Ihhli 
Imperious call'd, and honour sdiie command 

Thom min 

I^rds are lordliest in their wine. Mu. ion. 

He who lias sunk so far below himself as to Ii.imd 
given up his asxetii to a domineering en or is lit for 
nothing but to be trampled on. Mourn. 

These terms are employed for such ns 
are invested with some sort of power, or 
endowed with some sort of superiority, 
however trilling; hut OVERBEAR- 
ING is employed for men in the general 
relations of society, whether superiors 
or equals. A man of an imperious 
temper and some talent will frequently 
he so overbearing in the assemblies of 
his equals as to awe the rest into silence, 
and carry every measure of his own 
without contradiction. 

I reflected within myself how much society would 
sutler if such indolent overlcirvfj chameten a* 
Leoutine were not held in restraint. Cumbkulanp. 

IMPERTINENT, RUDE, SAUCY, IM- 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT, in Latin in and 
perlinens not belonging to one, signifies 
being or wanting to do w hat it d- e^ n<>t 
belong to one to he or do. RUDE, in 
Latin rudis rude, and rau< l us a ragged 
stone, in the Greek oafiSog a rough 
stick, signifies literally unpolished; auu 
in an extended sense, wanting all cul- 
ture. SAUCY comes from sauce , and 
the Latin salsus, signifying literally 
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salt ; and in an extended sense, stinging 
Hke salt. IMPUDENT, v. Assurance . 
INSOLENT, from the Latin in and 
solens , contrary to custom, signifies being 
or wanting to be contrary to custom. 

Impertinent is allied to rude* as re- 
spects one’s general relations in society, 
without regard to station ; it is allied to 
saucy* impudent , and insolent * as re- 
spects the conduct of inferiors. He who 
does not respect the laws of civil society 
in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what be- 
longs to another, is impertinent : if he 
carry this impertinence so far as to 
commit any violent breach of decorum 
in his behaviour, he is rude. Imperti- 
nence seems to spring from a too high 
regard of one's self: rudeness from an 
ignorance of what is due to others. 
Impertinent * in comparison with the 
other terms, saucy * impudent * and inso- 
lent, is the most general and indefinite : 
whatever one docs or says that is not 
compatible with our humble station is 
impertinent ; saury is a sharp kind of 
impertinence : impudent an unblushing 
kind of impertinence ; insolence is an 
outrageous kind of impertinence , it runs 
counter to all established order : thus, 
the terms seem to rise in sense. A 
person may he impertinent in words or 
actions : he is saucy in words or looks • 
he is impudent or insolent in words, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species 
of action. 

It is publicly whispered as a piece of impertinent 
pi hie in me, that l ha\e hitherto been suurth/ civil 
lo every b<»<h, as if I thought noho<l\ good rn.Migh 
to quarrel with. Lai»y M. \V. MoNTaOUK. 

My house should no such rude disorders know, 

As from high drinking consequently tluw. Pumfkf.t. 

Whether he kucw the thing or uo, 

Ilis tongue eternally would go; 

For he had impudent e at will. Gay. 

lie claims the hull with lawless insolence. 

And haviug seiz'd his hums, accosts tike prince. 

Duydkn. 

IMPERVIOUS, impassable, inac- 
cessible. 

IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin in* 
per* and via , signifies not having a way 
through; IMPASSABLE, not to he 
passed through; INACCESSIBLE, 
not to be approached. A wood is im- 
pervious when the trees, branches, and 
leaves are entangled to such a degree 
as to admit of no passage at all : a river 
is impassable that is so deep that it 
cannot be forded : a rock or a mountain 
is inaccessible the summit of which rs 


not to be reached by any path whatever. 
Wliat is impervious is so for a perma- 
nency; what is impassable is commonly 
so only for a time : roads are frequently 
impassable in the winter that are pass- 
able in the summer, while a thicket is 
impervious during the whole of the 
year: impassable is likewise said only 
of that which is to be passed by living 
creatures, but impervious may be ex- 
tended to inanimate objects ; a wood 
may be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Tlie monster, Cacus, more Ilian half a beast. 

This hold, impervious to the sun, possess'd. Diiyoek 

Hut lest the difficulty of passing back 

Stay his return perhaps over this gulf 

Impassable, impervious, let us try 

Advent’ rous work. Milton. 

At least our envioua foe hath fail'd, who thought 

All like himself rebellious, bv whose aid 

This inaccessible high strength, the seat 

Of Deity Supreme, us dispossess'd, 

lie trusted to have seiz'd. Milton. 

IMPLACABLE, UNRELENTING, RE- 
LENTLESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE, unappeasable, sig- 
nifies not to he allayed nor softened. 

UNRELENTINGor RELENTLESS, 
from the Latin lenio to solllcn, or to 
make pliant, signifies not rendered soft. 
INEXORABLE, from oro to pray, sig- 
nifies not to be turned by prayers. 

Inflexibility is the idea expressed in 
common by these terms, but they differ 
in the causes and circumstance with 
which it is attended. Animosities are 
implacable when no misery which we 
occasion can diminish their force, and no 
concessions on the part of the offender 
can lessen the spirit of revenge: the 
mind or character of a man is unrelent- 
ing* when it is not to be turned from its 
purpose by a view of the pain which it 
inflicts: a utan is inexorable who turns 
a deaf car to every solicitation or en- 
treaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. A 
man’s angry passions render him im- 
placable ; it is not the magnitude of the 
offence, but tlu^ temper of the offended 
that is hero in question; by implaca- 
bility he is rendered insensible to the 
misery he occasions, and to every satis- 
faction which the offender may offer 
lnm : fixedne-s of purpose renders a 
man unrelenting or relentless ; an un- 
relenting temper is not less callous to 
the misery produced, than an implacable 
temper ; but it is not grounded alwa\ s 
on resentment for personal injuries, but 
sometimes on a certain principle of right 
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and a sense of necessity : the inexorable 
man adheres to his rule, as the unre- 
lenting man does to his purpose ; the 
former is insensible to any workings of 
his heart which might shake his pur- 
pose, the hitter turns a deaf ear to all 
the solicitations of others which would 
go to alter his decrees : savages are 
mostly implacable in their animosities ; ( 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed an 
instance of unrelenting severity towards 
his son ; Minos, iEacus, and Rhado- 
manthus were the inexorable judges of 
hell. 

Implacable as the enmity of the Mexicans was, 
tliey were so unacquainted wit h the science of war, 
that they knew not liow to take the proper measures 
for the destruction of the Spaniards. Uohkutson. 

These ore the realms of unrelenting fate. Dry den. 

Implacable and unrelenting are said 
only of animate beings in whom is want- 
ing an ordinary portion of the tender 
affections: inexorable may be impro- 
perly applied to inanimate objects; jus- 
tice and death are both represented as 
inexorable . 

Acca, Tis past, he swims before niv sight, 

Inexorable death, and claims liis right. DRYMM. 

TO IMPLANT, INGRAFT, INCULCATE, 
INSTIL, INFUSE. 

To plant is properly to fix plants in 
the ground; to IMPLANT is, in the 
improper sense, to fix principles in the 
mind. Graft is to make one plant grow 
on the stock of another; to INGRAFT 
is to make particular principles flourish 
in the mind, and form a part of the 
character. Cairo is in Latin to tread ; 
and INCULCATE, to stamp into the 
mind. Sti/lo, in Latin, is literally to 
fall dropwise : instillo , to INSTIL, is, 
in the improper sense, to make senti- 
ments as it were drop into the mind. 
Fundo , in Latin, is literally to pour in a 
stream: inf undo, to INFUSE, is in 
the improper sense to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. 

To implant , ingraft , and inculcate , 

. arc said of abstract opinions, or rules of 
right and wrong : instil and infuse of 
such principles as influence the heart, 
the affections, and the passions. It is 
the business of the parent in early life 
to implant sentiments of virtue in his 
child ; it is the business of the teacher 
to ingraft them. Instil is a correspond- 
ing act with implant; we implant 
bJief; we instil the feeling which is 
connected with this belief. It is not 
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enough to have an abstract belief of a 
God implanted into the mind : we must 
likewise have a love, and a fear of him, 
and reverence for his holy name and 
Word, instilled into the mind. To in- 
stil is a gradual process which is the 
natural work of education; to infuse is 
a more arbitrary and immediate act. 
Sentiments are instilled into the mind, 
’not altogether by the personal elforts of 
any individual, but likewise by collateral 
endeavours ; they are however infused 
at the express will and with the express 
endeavour of some person. Instil is 
applicable only to permanent, sentiments ; 
infuse may be said of any partial feeling: 
hence we speak of infusing a poison 
into the mind by means of insidious and 
mischievous publications ; or infusing 
a jealousy by means of crafty insinua- 
tions, or infusing an ardour into the 
minds of soldiers by means of spirited 
addresses coupled with military suc- 
cesses. 

With various seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted. Thomson. 

The reciprocal attraction in the minds of men is a 
principle ingrafted in the very tirst formation of the 
soul by the author of our nature. JIkkkki.ey. 

To preach practical sermons, as they are called, 
that i'a, sermons upon virtues and lices,’ without m- 
cu! Citing the great Scripture truths of redemption, 
grace, Jfcc., u Inch alone t an etiuhlc anil incite us to 
lot-sake sin and follow alter righteousness ; u hat is it, 
hut to put together the wheels and set the hands of a 
«aich, forgetting the spring which is to make them 
all go? ilisiiop IIokxk. 

The apostle often makes mention of sound doc* 
trine in opposition to the extravagant amt corrupt 
opinions which false teachers, e\eu in those <la\ s, 
infilled into the minds of their ignorant mid unwary 

dUciplcS. ’ IlKVKttlDOt, 

No sooner "rows 
The soft inftsinn prevalent and wide. 

Than, all alive, at once their joy o’er flows 
In music uncoulind. Thomson. 


TO IMPLICATE, INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE, from plico to fold, de- 
notes to fold into a thing; and IN- 
VOLVE, from vo/vo to roll, signifies to 
roll into a thing: by which explanation 
we perceive, that to implicate marks 
something less entangled than to in- 
volve : for that which is folded may be 
folded only once, but that which is rolled 
is turned many times. In application 
therefore to human affuirs, people arc 
said to bo implicated who have taken 
ever so small a share in a transaction ; 
but they are involved only when they 
are deeply concerned: the former is 
likewise especially applied to criinina 
transactions, the latter to those things 
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which are in themselves troublesome: 
thus a man is implicated in the guilt 
of robbery who should stand by and see 
■t done, without interfering for its pre- 
vention ; he who Is in debt in every 
direction is strictly said to be involved 
in debt. 

He is mui’li ton deeply implicated \n make the pro 
or absence of these notes of the leftst couse- 
q.u.in-e to him. Static Trials. 

Those who cultivate the memory of our Revolu- 
tion. will take eare how they are involved with per- 
sons who, uutl-r pretext of zeal towards the Revo- 
lution and const ituiiuu, frequently wander from 
ilieii trui* principles. Bvkkk. 

importance, consequence, 

WEIGHT, MOMENT. 

IM PO RT ANCE, from por/o to carry, 
signifies llie carrying or bearing with, 
or in itself. CONS K Q U E N C E, from 
consequor to follow, or result, signifies 
the following, or resulting from a thing. 
WEIGHT signifies the quantum that 
the thing weighs. MOMENT, from 
momentum , signifies the force that puts 
in motion. 

Importance is what things have in 
themselves ; they may be of more or 
less importance , aceording to the value 
which is set. upon them : this may bs 
.real or unreal ; it may be estimated by 
I lie experience of their past utility, or 
from the presumption of their utility for 
the future : the idea of importance, 
therefore, enters into the meaning of 
the other terms more or less. Conse- 
quence is the importance of a thing 
from its consequence*. This term, there- 
fore, is peculiarly applicable to such 
things, the consequences of which may 
be more immediately discerned either 
from the neglect or the attention : it is 
of consequence for a letter to go off on a 
certain day, for the affairs of an indi- 
vidual may be more or less affected by 
it ; an hour’s delay sometimes in the de- 
parture of a military expedition may be 
of such consequence as to determine 
the late of a battle. The term weight 
implies a positively great degree of im- 
portance : it is that importance which a 
thing has intrinsically in itself, and 
which makes it weigh in the mind : it. 
w applied, therefore, to such things as 
jmer themselves to deliberation ; hence 
tne counsels of a nation are always 
weighty, because they involve the in- 

erests of so many. Moment is that im- 
portance which a thing has from the 
power in itself to produce effects, or to 


determine interests: it is applicable, 
therefore, only to such things as are 
connected with our prosperity or happi- 
ness: when used without any adjunct, 
it implies a great degree of importance , 
but may be modified in various ways: 
as a thing of no moment , or small mo- 
ment, or great moment ; but we cannot 
say with the same propriety, a thing of 
small weight , and still less a thing of 
great weight : it is a matter of no small 
moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct which will stand the 
test of a death-bed reflection. 

Ho that considers how soon he must close his life, 
will fiml nothing of so much importance as to close 
it well. Johnson. 

The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtuo. 

Wakton. 

The finest works of invention are of very little 
urifr/C, when put in the balance with what refines 
and ex-ills the ratioual mind. Spectator. 

Whoever shall review his life, will find that the 
whole tenor of his conduct has been determined by 
some accident of no apparent moment . Johnson. 

TO IMPRINT, IMPRESS, ENGRAVE. 

PRINT and PRESS are both de- 
rived from presms , participle of primo , 
signifying in the literal sense to press, 
or to make a mark by pressing : to IM- 
PRESS and IMPRINT are figuratively 
employed in the same sense. Things 
are impressed on the mind so as to pro- 
duce a conviction : they are imprinted 
on it so as to produce recollection. If 
the truths of Christianity be impressed 
on the mind, they will show themselves 
in a corresponding conduct: whatever 
is imprinted on the mind in early life, or 
by any particular circumstance, is not 
readily forgotten. ENGRAVE, from 
grave and the German graben to dig, 
expresses more in the proper sense than 
cither, and the same in its moral appli- 
cation ; for we may truly say that if the 
truths of Christianity be engraven in 
the minds of youth, they can never be 
eradicated. 

Whence this disdain oflife in ev'ry breast. 

Rut Ironi a notion on their minds imprest 
That all who lor their country die, are blest! 

J KXYXS. 

Snell a strange, sacred, and inviolable majesty ha* 
(hill imprinted upon this faculty (the con-cieuee), 
that it can never be deposed. South 

Deep on his front engraven, 

LV liberation sat, and public care. Milton 


TO IMPUGN, ATTACK. 

These terms are employed synony- 
mously only in regard to doctrines or 
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opinions ; in which case, to IMPUGN, 
from in and pug no to fight against, 
signifies to call in question, or bring 
arguments against; to ATTACK ( v . 
To attack) is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics impugn every opinion, how- 
ever self-evident or well-grounded they 
may be : infidels make the most inde- 
cent attacks upon the Bible, and all that 
is held sacred by the rest of the world. 
He who impugns may sometimes pro- 
ceed insidiously and circuitously to un- 
dermine the faith of others: he who 
attacks always proceeds with more or 
less violence. To impugn is not neces- 
sarily taken in a bad sense ; we may 
sometimes impugn absurd doctrines by 
a fair train of reasoning: to attack is 
always objectionable, either in the mode 
of the action, or its object, or in both ; 
it is a mode of proceeding ol'tener em- 
ployed in the cause of falsehood than 
truth: when there are no arguments 
wherewith to impugn a doctrine, it is 
easy to attack it with ridicule and scur- 
rility. 

The creed of Atlmnncius, concerning Hint truth 
which Arianisin did so mightily impuyn, wits huh in 
the Hast and West churches accepted as a treasure 
of inestimable price. Hook eh. 

In ease of renewed attacks, our present creed 
would he a much better defence than any new one 
that would lie made at the time it was vvauted. 

Hey. 


INABILITY, DISABILITY'. 

INABILITY denotes the absence of 
ability in the most general and abstract 
sense. DISABILITY implies the ab- 
sence of ability only in particular cases : 
the inability lies m the nature of the 
thing, and is irremediable; the dis- 
ability lies in the circumstances, and 
may sometimes be remo\ed: weakness, 
whether physical or mental, will occasion 
an inability to perform a task ; there is 
a total inability in an infant to walk 
and act like an adult : a want of know- 
ledge or of the requisite qualifications 
may he a disability; in this manner 
minority of age or an objection to take 
certain oaths may be a disability for 
filling a public ofllce. 

1 1 is not fiom inability to discover what they 
ought to do that men err in practice. 11 la i it. 

Want of age is a legal disability to ontract a 
mairiage. Hlackktone. 

INACTIVE, INERT, LAZY, SLOTIII-UL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A reluctance to bodily exertion is 
common to all these terms. INAC- 


TIVE is the most general and unqua* 
lifted term of all ; it expresses simply 
the want of a stimulus to exertion : 
INERT is something more positive, 
from the Latin iners or sine arte with- 
out art or mind ; it denotes a specific 
deficiency either in body or mind 

LAZY (v. Idle ). SLOTHFUL, from 
slow, that is, full of slowness; and 
SLUGGISH, from slug , that is like a 
slug, drowsy and heavy, all rise upon 
one another to denote an expressly de- 
fective temperament of the body which 
directly impedes action. 

To be inactive is to be indisposed to 
action ; that is, to the performance of 
any otiice, to the doing any specific bu- 
siness : to be inert is somewhat more ; 
it is to be indisposed to movement : to 
be lazy is to move with pain to one's 
self : to be slothful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly : to he sluggish 
is to move in a sleepy and heavy man- 
ner. A person may be inactive from a 
variety of incidental causes, as timidity, 
ignorance, modesty, and the like, which 
combine to make him averse to enter 
upon any business, or take any serious 
step ; a person may he inert f rom tem- 
porary iudi>position ; but laziness , sloth - 
fulness , ami sluggishness are inherent 
physical defects : laziness is, however, 
not altogether independent of the mmd 
or the will ; hut slothj id ne\s and slug- 
gishness arc purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, 
habit superinduced upon nature. A 
man of a mild character is frequently 
inactive. 

Virtue conceal'd within our lncast 

Is iwutiviy at least, Swift. 

Hence the term inactive is applied to 
mutter. 


What taws are these? instruct us if \ou can: 

There s one design'd for brutes, awl ou«; lor in.in, 
Another guides inactive mutter's couise. JeNy.vs. 

Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, are accompanied with 
a strong degree of inertness; since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi- 
nary powers to action, and to produce a 
certain degree of torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to mutter to 
express the highest degree oft naclivity* 
which will not move without an e\U*i- 
nal itnpuhe. 


j former of the planetary train, 
i ith'iUt whose quickening gluuce their cum i 
orbs 

ere brute, unlovely inuss, inert and uoud. 
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Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themselves ; they are 
fond of rest, and particularly averse to 
be put in action ; but they will some- 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once impelled to move. 

The first canto (in Thomson’s Castle of Indo- 
li>nct‘) opens a scene of laxy luxury that lilts the 
imagination. Johnson. 

Slothf ul people never vary their pace ; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion : sluggish 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action ; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

Ami, springing from the beil of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragiuut, and the silent hour? 

Thomson. 

Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
„("di<'t>ncc wore not sometimes roused, and sluyy>sh- 
ness quickened, by due severity of reprehension. 

Johnson, 


INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 


INADVERTENCY, from advert to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INAT- 
TENTION (v. Attentive ), when the act 
of the mind is signified in general terms ; 
and to OVERSIGHT when any par- 
ticular instance of inadvertency occurs. 
Inadvertency never designates a habit, 
but inattention does ; the former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re 
proachful sense which attaches to the 
latter: any one may be guilty of inad- 
vertencies , since the mind that is occu- 
pied with many subjects equally serious 
may be turned so steadily towards some 
that others may escape notice ; but //*- 
attention , which designates a direct 
want of attention, is always u fault, and 
belongs only to the young, or such as 
are thoughtless by nature: since i mid - 
vertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
inattention . An oversight is properly 
a species of inadvertency , which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
thing; we pardon an inadvertency in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious ; we must be guarded 
against oversights in business, as their 
consequences may be serious. 

^njjrmice or inadvertency will admit of some ox- 


mem? f, Xpe . ns ! « f a^mling (the Scottish I\ 
t lnattenf ian of the age to any legal o 
° r . Rwernmcnl, but above all, lb 
«r™ui , illlth ,° r,t y nobles, made this priv 
1 30 UuUj value as to be almost neglected. 

Ronru-i 


The ancient critics discover beauties which escape 
the observation of the vulgar, and very often find 
reasons for palliating sucli little slips and oversights 
in the writings of eminent authors. Addison, 

INCAPABLE, INSUFFICIENT, IKCOM- 
l’KT E NT, IN A DEQ U ATE. 

INCA FABLE, that is, not having ca- 
pacity (v. Ability)’, INSUFFICIENT, 
or not sufficient, or not having what is 
sufficient; INCOMPETENT, or not 
competent (v. Competent ; are em- 
ployed either lor persons or things: the 
first in a general, the two last in a spe- 
cific sense: INADEQUATE, or not 
adequate or equalled, is applied most 
generally to things. 

When a man is said to be incapable , 
it characterizes his whole mind ; if he be 
said to have insufficiency and incumpe- 
tenry , it respects the particular objects 
to which the power is applied: he may 
be insufficient or incompetent for certain 
things; but lie may have a cu]>acity for 
other things : the term incapacity , there- 
fore, implies a direct charge upon the 
understanding, which is not implied by 
insufficiency and incompetency . 

It chiefly proceedotli from natural incapacity and 
general indisposition. Rkuwn. 

Whim (iod w itluhaws his hand, and lets nature 
sink into its oi initial weakness and insufficiency, 
all u man's delights fail him. Souih. 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab- 
sence of that which is bad; insufficient 
and incompetent always convey the idea 
of a deficiency in that which is at least 
desirable : it is an honor to a person to 
be incapable of falsehood, or incapable 
of doing an ungenerous action ; but to 
be insufficient and incompetent are, at 
all events, qualities not to be boasted of, 
although they may not be expressly 
disgraceful. These terms are likewise 
applicable to things, in which they pre- 
serve a similar distinction : infidelity is 
incapable of affording a man any com- 
fort ; when the means are insufficient 
for obtaining the ends, it is madness to 
expect success ; it is a sad condition of 
humanity when a man's resources are 
incompetent to supply him with the first 
necessaries of life. 

Wen* a human soul incapable of farther enlarge* 
incuts, l could imagine it might fall away insensibly. 

Addison. 

The rainis’er’s aptness or insufficiency, otherwise 
than by reading, to instruct the flock. M undot h as r* 
stringer, with whom our Common l'rayer has no 
thing to do. Hooki-k. 

I.ayincn, with equal advantages of pails, are not 
the most incompetent judges of sacred things. 

DllYPtN 

2 K 
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INCESSANTLY. 


INCLINATION. 


Inadequate is relative in its significa- 
tion, like insufficient and incompetent; 
but the relation is different. A thing is 
insufficient which does not suffice either 
lor the wishes, the purposes, or necessi- 
ties, of any one, in particular or in ge- 
neral cases; thus, a quantity of mate- 
rials may be insufficient for a particular 
nuilding: incompetency is an insuffi- 
ciency for general purposes, in things 
of the first necessity ; thus, an income 
may he incompetent to support a fa- 
mily : inadequacy is still more particular, 
for it denotes any deficiency which is 
measured by comparison with the ob- 
ject to which it refers ; thus, the strength 
of an animal may be inadequate to the 
labor which is required, or a reward may 
be inadequate to the service. 

Wo want not turns but diligence for great per- 
formamvs, amt squander much of our allowance, 
eu*n while we think it sparing and insuj/icinit. 

John mi in* 

All tiu> attainments possible in our present statu 
are evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoy- 
ment. Johnson. 

1 NCKsSANTl.Y, UNCEASINGLY, UN- 
INTERRUPTEDLY, WITHOUT IN- 
TERMISSION. 

INCESSANTLY and UNCEAS- 
INGLY arc hut variations from the 
same word, erase. UNINTERRUPT- 
EDLY, r. To disturb. INTERMIS- 
SION, v. To subside. 

Continuity, but not duration, is de- 
noted by these terms: incessantly is the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
signifies without ceasing, hut may lie 
applied to things which admit of certain 
intervals: unceasingly is definite, and 
signifies never ceasing; it cannot there 
fore be applied to what has any cessa- 
tion. In familiar discourse, incessantly 
is an extravagant mode of speech, by 
which one means to denote the absence 
of these ordinary intervals which are to 
be expected ; a:s when one says a person 
is incessantly talking; by which is un- 
derstood, that he does not allow himself 
the ordinary intervals of rest from 
talking: unceasingly, on the other 
hand, is more literally employed for a 
positive want of cessation ; a noise is 
said to be unceasing which literally 
never ceases ; or complaints are unceas- 
ing which are made without any pauses 
or intervals. Incessantly and micros - 
I ugly are said of things which act of 
themselves; uninterruptedly is said of 
that which depends upon other things: 


it rains incessantly , marks a continued 
operation of nature, independent, of 
everything ; but to be uninterruptedly 
happy, marks one’s freedom from every 
foreign inilucnce which is unfriendly to 
one’s happiness. Incessantly and the 
other two words are employed cither Ibr 
persons or things ; without intermis- 
sion is, however, mostly employed fa- 
persons: things act and react hires 
sanity upon one another ; a man of 
persevering temper goes on laboring 
without intermission , until he lm> 
effected his purpose. 

SurftNit, tiiisilu‘1, ;niil unthrifty waste, 

Vaiue le.isti's and yilLe supfilluitio. 

All tlmse tliis suucu's fort asnavle incessantly 

Si- 1' st t :• 

Impt'll'il, with stops uncca'iiiy. to pursue 
Sonic licet iug good that murks me with the view. 

(<Dl.Os.Vi I l|, 

She draws a dose, incumbent eloud of death, 

1'ninta ruptol by the living winds. Ttiovs, \ 

For anyone to be always in a laborious, haz n)i>^ 
posture of defence, without intermission, must utn.U 
lie intolerable. Suo .1 

INCLINATION, TENDENCY, PROPEN- 
SITY, PKONKNESS 

All these terms are employed to <lc 
signate the state of the will towards ,ih 
object: INCLINATION (/». Attwh 
incut) denotes its first, movement to 
wards an obj ect : T E N D E N CY i li .mi 
to tend) is a continued itirfinnltnu : 
PROPENSITY, from the Latin pro- 
pensity and projtPndeo to hang forward, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of tin* 
will; and PRONE, from the Latin 
promts downward, characterizes an ha- 
bitual and fixed state of the will towards 
an object. The inrliualio/t expresses 
the leaning hut not the direction of tint 
leaning; it maybe to the right ^ to 
the left, upwards or downward-. ; conse- 
quently we may have an in. Inut/ioc 1«» 
that which is good or had, high or low: 
tendency does not specify any particular 
direction ; hut from the idea of prrviiiL', 
which it conveys, it is appropriately ap- 
plied to those things which degenerate 
or lead to what is had ; excessne strict- 
ness in the treatment of children lias a 
tendency to damp then* spirit : propcnsdlt 
and pronencss both designate a 
ward direction, and consequently^ 
only to that which is had and low ; 
person has a propensity to drinking, 
and proneness to lying. 

Inclination is always at the <;0, “ 
maud of the understanding ; it 
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juty, therefore, to suppress the first, 
risings of any inclination to extrava- 
gance, intemperance, or any irregu- 
iarity: as tendency refers to the tiling 
ruthcr than the person, it is our busi- 
ness to avoid that which has a tendency 
to evil : the propensity will soon yet the 
mastery of the best principles, and the 
firmest resolution ; it is our duty, there- 
fore, to seek all the aids which religion 
u Herds to subdue every propensity : 
vr oneness to evil is inherent in our 
nature, which we derive from our first 
parents; it is the grace of God alone 
which can lift us up above this grovel- 
ling part of ourselves. 

1 isility is properly the understanding's judging 
u-nirdmg io the inclination of tin; will. South. 

The inclinations of men should frequently lie 
thwarted. JlvitKK. 

Such is the propensity of our nature to vice, that 
stumper restraints than those of mere reason are ne- 
vh«,:uy to lie imposed on man. Ulaiu. 

Kvurv commission of sin imprints upon the soul 
.1 ftutlier dispo-it ion and prow ness to sin. South. 

K\ery immoral net, in the direct tendency of it, is 
ceitainly a step downwards. SuUth. 


TO INCLOSE, INCLUDE. 

From the Latin includo and its par- 
ticiple inclusus are derived INCLOSE 
and INCLUDE: the former to express 
the proper, and the latter the improper 
signification : a yard is inrtosrd by a 
wall : particular goods are included In a 
reckoning : the kernel of a nut is in- 
closed in a shell ; morality, as well as 
faith, is included in Christian perfec- 
tion. 

With whom she marched straight against her foes. 
Ami theu unawares besides the Scheme did inclose. 

Spi- XC'K. 

1 iie iihui of being onee present is inclwlul in the 
i'lea of its beiug past. tiiiovy. 

v A V / ^ / V v / 

I N CON SI STEN T, 1 NCONG It U OUS, 1 N - 
CftllKKENT. 

INCONSISTENT, from sisto to 
place, marks the unfitness of being 
placed together. INCONGRUOUS, 
bom congruo to suit, marks the uu- 
Miituhluncss of one thing to another. 

COHERE NT, from lunreo to stick, 
marks the incapacity of two things to 
coalesce or be united to each other. 

Inconsistency attaches either to the 
•actions or sentiments of men ; incon- 
lii Ut fy attaches to the modes and qua- 
things; \ needier ency to words 

thoughts; things are made in con- 
went by an act of the will ; a man 


acts or thinks inconsistently, according 
to his own pleasure: incongruity de- 
pends upon the nature of the things ; 
there is something very incongruous 
in blending the solemn and decent ser- 
vice of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism : incoherence marks 
the want of coherence in that which 
ought to follow in a train ; extemporary 
effusions from the pulpit are often dis- 
tinguished most by their incoherence. 

livery individual is so unequal to liimself that 
man seems to be the most watering and inconsistent 
being in the unhorse. IIi'qiies 

The solemn introduction of the Phoenix, in tin* last 
scene of Sampson A iron isles, is incongruous to the 
personage to whom it is ascribed. Johnson. 

Be Imt a person in credit with the multitude, he 
shall be al*lu to make rambling incoherent stall' pass 
lor high rhetoric. Sum u 

TO INCONVENIENCE. ANNOY, 
MOLEST. 

To INCONVENIENCE is to make 
not convenient ( v . Convenient). To 
ANNOY, from the Latin noceo to hurt, 
is to do some hurt to. To MOLEST, 
from the Latin moles a mass or weight, 
signifies to press with ° weight. 

We inconvenience in small matters, 
or by omitting such things as mis* lit he 
convenient ; wo annoy or molest In- 
doing that which is positively painful : 
we are inconvenienced by a person's 
absence ; we are annoyed by his pre- 
sence if he renders himself offensive : 
we are inconvenienced by what is tem- 
porary; we aie annoyed by that which 
is either temporary' or durable; weave 
molested, by that which is weighty 
and oppressive : we are inconvenienced 
simply in regard to our circumstances : 
wo are annoyed mostly in regard to our 
corporeal feelings : we are molested 
mostly in regard to our minds : the re- 
moval of a seat or a book may incon- 
venience one who is engaged in busi- 
ness ; the buzzing of a tty, or the stinging 
of a gnat, may annoy ; the impertinent 
freedom, or the rude insults of ill- 
disposed persons, may molest. 

I haw often been tempted to inquire wlnt bap 
pines*: i*. to lie gained, or what inconvenience to be 
avoided, l»v this Mated recession from ihelown in 
the suuiiiu-i season. Johnson 

Against the capitol I met a lion, 

\\ bo glar'd upon me, and went surly by. 

Without annoying me. Shaksvfauv. 

See all w ith skill acquire their daily food, 

Produce their tender progeny, and feed 
With e.ire parental, whilst that care they need 
In these lm'd ofliees completely blest. 

No hopes beyotul them, nor \aiu fears molest. 

3 h\ V X k 
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INCORPOREAL, UNBODIED, IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL, from cot-pus a 
body, marks the quality of not beloug- 
ing'to the body, or liavin" any properties 
in common with it; UNBODIED de- 
notes the state of being without the 
body, or not inclosed in a body : a thing 
may therefore be incorporeal without 
being unbodied; but not vice versa: 
the soul of man is incorporeal , but not 
unbodied \ during his natural life. 

or sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 
Tasting, coucoct, digest, assimilate. 

Ami corporeal to incorporeal turn. Mii.ton. 

Th’ unbodied spirit flies 
Ami lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 

Dhyijkn. 

Incorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way of 
comparison, with corporeal or human 
beings : hence we speak of incorporeal 
agency, or incorporeal agents, in refer- 
ence to such beings as are supposed to 
act in this world without the help of the 
body; but IMMATERIAL is applied 
to inanimate objects ; men are corporeal 
as men, spirits are incorporeal ; the 
body is the material part of man, the 
soul his immaterial part : whatever ex- 
ternal object acts upon the senses is 
material ; hut the action of the mind on 
itself, and its results, are all immaterial : 
the earth, sun, moon, &c. are termed 
material; but the impressions which 
they make on the uiind, that is, our 
ideas of them, are immaterial . 

Sense and perception must necessarily proceed 
from Mane inrurporenl substance* ithin us. Dcntlky. 

(* tlio-.i great arbiter ot life and death. 

Nature immortal, immaterial sun! 

Thy rail 1 folio* to the laud unknown. You NO. 

The incorporeal and immaterial have 
always a relative sense; the SPI- 
RITUAL is that winch is positive: 
God is a spiritual, not properly an in- 
corporeal nor immaterial being: the 
angels are likewise designated, in ge- 
neral, as the spiritual inhabitants of 
Heaven ; although, when spoken of in 
regard to men, they may be denomi- 
nated incorporeal . 

'l'li us incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc'd their shapes immense. Milton. 

Echo is a gieat argument of the spiritual essence 
of sounds, for if it were cur pan al, the rej»arciissioii 
should be created by like instruments with the 
or gitial -.ound. Bacon. 

TO INCREASE, CROW. 

INCREASE, from the Latin in and 
cresco, signifies to grow upon or grow 


to a thing, to become one with it. 
GROW, in Saxon growan , is very pro- 
bably connected with the Latin crevi, 
perfect of cresco. 

The idea of becoming larger is com- 
mon to both these terms : but the for- 
mer expresses the idea in an unqualified 
manner : and the latter annexes to this 
general idea also that of 1 he mode or 
process by which this is effected. To 
increase is either a gradual or an in- 
stantaneous act ; to grow is a gradual 
process : a stream increases by the ad- 
dition of other waters; it may conic 
suddenly or in course of time, by means 
of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams ; but if we say that the 
l iver or stream grows, it is supposed to 
grow by some regular and continual 
process of receiving fresh water, as from 
the running in of different rivulets or 
smaller streams. To increase is either 
a natural or an artificial process; to 
grow is always natural : money in- 
creases, but docs not grow, because it 
increases by artificial means : corn may 
either increase or grow : in the former 
case we speak of it in the sense of be- 
coming larger or increasing in bulk; in 
the latter ease we consider the mode ol 
its increasing , namely, by the natural 
process of vegetation. On this ground 
we say that a child grows, when we 
wish to denote the natural process by 
which his body arrives at its proper size ; 
but we may speak of his increasing in 
stature, in size, and the like. For this 
reason likewise increase is used in a 
transitive as well as intransitive sense; 
but grow always in an intransitive 
sense : we can increase a thing, though 
not properly grotv a thing, because we 
can make it larger by whatever means 
we please; but when it groups it lnajjcs 
itself larger. s 

Then, ns ln*r strength with years increas'd, began 
To j-ieree aloll in air the soaring swan. DiiydkN. 

Some trees their birth to bounteous nature owe, 

For some without the pains of planting or me. 

Dhydkn. 

In their improper acceptation these 
words preserve the dame distinction: 

“ trade increases" bespeaks the simple 
fad of its becoming larger ; but “ trade 
grows *' implies that gradual merm v' 
which Hows from the natural concur- 
rence of circumstances. The affection* 
which arc awakened in infancy grow 
with one’s growth; here is a ^ iiatun* . 
and moral process combined. The leiu 
of death sometimes increases as one 
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grows old ; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight, of danger : 
here is a moral process which is both 
gradual and immediate, but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 

Tin* strawberry grows iindrrneath tlie nettle. 

Ami wholesome berries tlnne and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality : 

Ami so the piiuee obscur'd his contemplation 
l T n<ler the veil of wildness ; which no doubt 
(hew like 4 summer grass fastest by night. 

SlfAKSl'KARE. 

Such innocent croatures are they, and so great 
strangers to the world, that they think this a likely 
method to increase the number of their admit ers. 

Addison. 

INCREASE, ADDITION, ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE is here, as in the former 
article, the generic term (v. To in - 
crease) : there will alwavs be increase 
where there is AUGMENTATION, 
ADDITION, and ACCESSION, 
though not vice versa . 

Addition is to increase afc the means 
to the end : the addition is the artificial 
mode of making two things into one; 
tho increase is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sum is increased; hence a man's 
treasures experience an increase by the 
addition of other parts to the main 
stock. Addition is an intentional mode 
of increasing ■ access i of i is an acci- 
dental mode : one thing is added to 
another, and thereby increased ; but an 
accession takes place of itself ; it is the 
coining or joining of one tiling to an- 
other so as to increase the whole. A 
merchant increases his property by 
adding nis gains in trade every year to 
the mass ; but he receives an accession 
of property either by inheritance or any 
other contingency. In the same man- 
ner a monarch increases his dominions 
hy adding one territory to another, or 
hy various accessions of territory which 
hill to his lot. When we speak of an 
increase, we think of the whole and its 
relative magnitude at different times; 
when we speak of an addition , we think 
only of the part and the agency hy 
which this part is joined ; when we 
speak of an accession , we think only of 
the circumstance by which one tiling 
becomes thus joined to another. In- 
cfease oi happiness does not depend 
upon increase of wealth ; the miser 
makes daily additions to the latter 
without making any to the former: 
sudden accessions of wealth are seldom 


attended with any good consequences, 
as they turn the thoughts too violently 
out of tlieir sober channel, and bend 
them too strongly on present posses- 
sions and good fortune. 

At will I crop tlio year’s increase. 

My hitter life is rest and peace. Dryden. 

The ill slate of health into which Tullia is fallen 
is a very severe addition to the many and great dis- 
quietudes that afllict my mind. 

M ei.moth's Letters of Cicero. 

There is nothing in my opinion more pleasing in 
religion than to eonsidei that the soul is to shim* for 
c\ er w ith new accessions of gloi y. A ddison. 

Augmentation is a mode of increasing 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingre- 
dient of a thing ; it is therefore applied 
for the most part to the increase of a 
man’s estate, possessions, family, in- 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

He who augments Ida sub-lance, althou-jli he 
spends little, wastes av.uy like a medicine applied to 
weak eyes. Riches not employed are of no me, 

Sir VV. Jones’ IIitopadksa. 

It may also be applied to moral ob- 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, &tc., with a 
like distinction. 

Though fortune change, his constant spouse remains, 
Augments his joys or mitigates his pains. 1'oce. 

Ambitious Turnus in the press appears, 

Aud aggravating crimes, augments their fears. 

Dryden. 


INDEBTED, OBLIGED. 

INDEBTED is more binding and 
positive than OBLIGED: we are in- 
de fifed to whoever confers an essential 
service : we are obliged to him who 
does us any service. A man is in- 
debted to another for the preservation 
of his life: be is obliged to him fur an 
ordinary act of civility : a debt whether 
of legal or moral right must in justice 
be paid : an obligation which is only 
moral, ought in reason to be returned. 
AVe may be indebted to things: we are 
obliged to persons only : we are in- 
debit’d to Christianity, not only for a 
superior faith, but also for a superioi 
system of morality ; we ought to he 
obliged to our friends who admonish us 
of our faults with a friendly temper. 
A nation may be indebted to an indi- 
vidual, hut men are obliged to each 
other, only as individuals : the English 
nation is indebted to Alfred for the 
groundwork of its constitution ; the little 
courtesies which pass between friends 
in their social intercourse with each 
other lay them under obligations which 
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it is equally agreeable to receive and 
to pay. 

A grateful ipiud 

By owing owes not, but still pays at ouco 
Indebted nixl discharg'd. Milton. 

We are each of us so civil and obliging, that neither 
tliiuks he is obliged . Pore. 

INDECENT, IMMODEST, INDELICATE. 

INDECENT is the contrary of decent 
( v . Becoming ), IMMODEST the con- 
trary of modest (v. Modest ), INDELI- 
CATE the contrary of delicate (v. Fine). 

Indecency and immodesty violate the 
fundamental principles of morality : the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dress, words, and looks ; the latter 
in conduct and disposition. A person 
may be indecent lor want of either 
knowing or thinking better; but a 
female cannot be immodest without 
radical corruption of principle. Inde- 
cency may be a partial,— immodesty is 
a positive and entire breach of the moral 
law. Indecency, belongs to both sexes ; 
immodesty is peculiarly applicable to 
the misconduct of females. 

The Dubistan contains mure ingenuity ami wit, 
mure indecency uud blasp! emy, Lliuu I ev« r saw col- 
lected in one single \olume. Sir W. Jones. 

Immodest words admit of no dele nee, 

I’or want of decency is want of sense. Ru-common. 

Indecency is less than immodesty, but 
more than indelicacy : they both re- 
spect the outward behaviour; but the 
former springs from illicit or uncurbed 
desire ; indelicacy from the want of 
education. It is a great indecency fur 
a man to marry again very quickly after 
the death of his wife ; but a still greater 
indecency for a woman to put such an 
affront on her deceased husband: it is a 
great indelicacy in any one to break in 
upon the retirement of such as are in 
sorrow and mourning. It is indecent 
for females to expose their persons as 
many do whom we cannot call immodest 
women ; it is indelicate for females to 
engage in masculine exercises. 

Your papers would lie chargeable* with something 
worse lb, in mdf'Hciicy, did you treat tliu detestable 
sin of ut, cleanness in the same maimer as you rally 
self-love. Si’KC r .vi oil. 

IN DIFFERENCE, JKSKN.SlISIf.ITY 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE signifies no dif- 
ference ; that is, having no difference of 
feeling tor one thing more than an- 
other. INSENSIBILITY, from sense 


aud able , signifies incapable of feeling. 
APATHY, from the Greek privative 
a and ttclOoq feeling, implies without 
feeling. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind ; insensibility and apathy are 
general states of the mind ; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by some objects, though he may 
by others ; but he who has not sensi- 
bility is incapable of feeling ; and he 
who has apathy is without any feeling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; insensibility is either a tem- 
porary or a permanent state ; apathy is 
always a permanent state : indifference 
is either acquired or accidental ; insen- 
sibility is either produced or natural ; 
apathy is natural. A person may be in 
a state of indifference about a thing the 
value of which he is not aware of, 01 
acquire an indifference for that which 
he knows to be of comparatively little 
value : he may be in a state of insensi- 
bility from some lethargic torpor which 
has seized his mind; or he may hate 
an habitual insensibility arising either 
from the contracted ness of his powers, 
or the physical bluntness of his under- 
standing, and deadness of his passions ; 
his apathy is born with him, and forms 
a prominent feature in the constitution 
of his mind. 

I could never prevail with myself to exchange joy 
and sorrow for a state of constant tasteless imiiffcr- 
once. IIuauly 

I look upon Iseus not only us the most elocpu'iit 
hut the most happy of men ; as I shall esteem jmi 
the most insensible if yon appear to slight his ■«' 
quaiutauce. Mki.moth's I.kttkks ok I'i.inv. 

To remain insensible of such provocations is nui 
constancy, but apathy. Sultii. 

IN DIFFERENT, UNCONCERN ED, 
REGARDLESS. 

INDIFFERENT (v. Indifferent) 
marks the want of inclination: UN- 
CONCERNED, that is, having no 
concern ( v . Care), and REGARD* 
LESS, that is, without regard (v. Care) 1 
mark the want of serious consideration. 
Indifferent respects only the will, un- 
concerned either the will or the under- 
standing, regardless the understanding 
only : we are indifferent about matters 
of minor consideration ; we are uncon- 
cerned or regardless about serious mat- 
ters that have remote consequences : lU j 
author will seldom be indifferent abou 
the success of his work ; he ought not 
to be unconcerned about the inliucn^ 
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which his writings may have on rue 
public, or regardless of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be indifferent is 
sometimes an act of wisdom or virtue ; 
to be unconcerned or regardless is 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of 
duty. 

As au author I am perfectly indifferent to the 
inclement of all except the lew who are really judi- 
cious. COWI’ER. 

Not the most cruel of our conquering foes, 

So unconcern' dly can relate our woee. Den h a m. 

Regardless of my words, he uo reply 

Keturus. Duyden 

INDIGNITY, INSULT. 

INDIGNITY, from the Latin dignus 
worthy, signifying unworthy treatment, 
respects the feeling and condition of 
the person offended ; INSULT ( v . 
Affront) respects the temper of the 
offending party. We measure the in- 
dignity in our own mind ; it depends 
upon the consciousness we have of our 
own worth : we measure the insult by 
ihe disposition which is discovered in 
another to degrade us. Persons in 
high stations are peculiarly exposed to 
indignities ; persons in every station 
may he exposed to insults. Indig- 
nities may, however, be offered to per- 
sons of all ranks ; but in this case it 
always consists of more violence than a 
simple insult ; it would be an indignity 
to a person of any rank to be compelled 
to do any office which belongs only to a 
beast of burden. 

Tin; two caziqupg made Montezuma*'* officers pri- 
soners, and treated them with great indignity. 

Kurkutson. 

Narvaez haring learn d that l\»rlez was now ad- 
' uuvd with a mu a 11 body of men. considered this as 
■m insult which merited immediate chastisement. 

ItoBKHl'SON. 

INDISTINCT, CONTUSED. 

INDISTINCT is negative: it marks 
-imply the want of distinctness : CON- 
TUSED is positive; it marks a posi- 
tive degree of indistinctness. A thing 
may be indistinct without being con- 
fused; hut it cannot be confused with- 
<ml being indistinct : two things may he 
indistinct , or not easily distinguished 
hotn each other; hut many things, or 
parts of the same things, are confused : 
two letters in a word may be indistinct ; 
but the whole of a writing or many 
words are confused : sounds are indis- 
tinct which reach our ears only in part : 


but they are confused if they come in 
great numbers and out of all order. 
We see objects indistinctly when wo 
cannot see all the features by which 
they would be distinguished from other 
objects : we see them confusedly when 
every part is so blended with the othci 
that no one feature can be distinguished 
by means of great distance objects be • 
come indistinct ; from a defect in sight 
objects become more confused 

When a volume of travels is opened, nothing is 
fnuti l but such general accounts as leave no distmef 
idea behind them. IoHN&oN. 

lie that enters a town at night aud surveys it in 
Vie morn ini', then hastens to another place, may 
please himself for a time with a hasty change of 
seme and a confused remembrance of palaces and 
churches. Johnson. 

INDOLENT, SUPINE, LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

INDOLENT, v. Idle , lazy. SU- 
PINE, in Latin supinus , from super 
above, signifies lying on one's hack, or 
with one's face upward, which, as it is 
the action of a lazy or idle person, has 
been made to represent the qualities 
themselves. LISTLESS, without list, 
in German lust desire, signifies without 
desire. CARELESS signifies without 
care or concern. 

These terms represent a diseased or 
unnatural state of the mind, when its 
desires, which are the springs of action, 
are in a relaxed aud torpid state, so as 
to prevent the necessary degree of ex- 
ertion. Indolence has a more compre- 
hensive meaning than snpineness, ami 
this signifies more than listlessness, or 
carelessness : indolence is a general in- 
disposition of a person to exert either 
his mind or liis body ; snpineness is a 
similar indisposition that shows itself on 
particular occasions : there is a corporeal 
as well as a mental cause for indolence ; 
but snpineness lies principally in the 
mind : corpulent and large-made people 
are apt to be indolent ; but timid and 
gentle dispositions are apt to be supine. 

lienee r i'll toners more refin'd but not more wise. 
Their whole existence fabulous suspect. 

And truth and falsehood in a lump reject; 

T«h> ind 'lf’ut to learn what m iy be known. 

Or el>e too proud that ignorance to own. Jknyks. 

With what unequal tempers are we fram'd! 

One day the soul, supine with case aud fulness. 

Re, 'els secure. Kuwk. 

The indolent and supine are not, 
however, like the listless , express!} 
without desire: au indolent or supine 
man has desire enough to enjoy what is 
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within his reach, although not always 
sufficient desire to surmount the aver- 
sion to labor in trying to obtain it ; the 
listless man, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether without the desire, and is in fact 
in a state of moral torpor, which is, 
however, but a temporary or partial 
state arising from particular circum- 
stances ; after the mind has been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
sometimes sink into a state of relax- 
ation in which it ceases to have appa- 
rently any active principle within itself. 

Sullen, me th inks, and slow the morning breaks. 

As if the sun were listless to appear. Drypkn. 

Carelessness expresses less than any 
of the above; for though a man who is 
indolent , supine , and listless , is natu- 
rally careless , yet carelessness is pro- 
perly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
Carelessness is rather an error of the 
understanding, or of the conduct, than 
the will ; since the careless would care t 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things, if he could be brought to reflect 
on their importance, or if he did not for 
a time forget himself. 

IVrt lo\c with her by joint commission rules. 

Who bv false arts ami popular deceits, 

Thu vaieless, fund, unthinking mortal cheats 

I’OMFHKT- 

INDUBITABLE, UN QUESTION A BLE, 

INDISPUTABLE, UNI) EM A BLE, 

I N CON TROVE ltTl BLE, 1 R REF BA- 

CA BLE. 

INDUBITABLE signifies admitting 
of no duubt (r. Doubt); UNQUES- 
TIONABLE. admitting of no question 
(v Doubt); INDISPUTABLE, admit- 
ting of no dispute (u. To controvert); 
UNDENIABLE, not to be denied 
( v. To deny, disown); INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, not to be controverted 
(v. To controvert); IRREFRAGA- 
BLE, from frango to break, signifies 
not to be broken , destroyed, or done 
away. These terms are all opposed to 
uncertainty ; but they do not imply ab- 
solute ceitaiuty, for they all express the 
strong persuasion of a person’s mind 
rather than the absolute nature of the 
thing : when a fact is supported by such 
evidence as admits of no kind of doubt, 
it is termed indubitable ; when the truth 
of an assertion rests on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands uuiiupeached, it is termed un- 
questionable author it > ; when a thing 


is believed to exist on the evidence of 
every man's senses, it is termed unde- 
niable ; when a sentiment has always 
been held as either true or false, without 
dispute, it is termed indisputable; when 
arguments have never been controverted, 
they are termed incontrovertible ; and 
when they have never been satisfactorily 
answered, they are termed irrefragable. 

A full or a thin house will indubitably express the 
sense of u majority. Hawkkswohth. 

From the unquestionable documents and dictates 
of thu law of nature, I shall evince the obligation 
lying upon every man to show gratitude. South. 

Truth, knowing the indisputable claim she 1ms to 
all that is called reason, thinks it below her to ask 
that upon courtesy iu which she can plead a pro- 
perty. South. 

So undeniable is the truth of this (vise, the hard- 
ness of our duty), thut the scene of virtue is Inid in 
our natural uversciivss to tilings excellent. South. 

Our distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
to the incontrovertible rules of virtue. Bla ik. 

There is none who walks so surely, and upon such 
irrefragable grounds of prudence, as he who is re 
ligious. * South. 


INDULGENT, FOND. 

INDULGENCE (v. To gratify) lies 
more in forbearing from the exerciso of 
authority ; FONDNESS ( v . Amorous ) 
in the outward behaviour and endear- 
ments: they may both arise from an 
excess of kindness or love ; but the 
former is of a less objectionable cha- 
racter than the latter. Indulgence may 
be sometimes wrong ; hut fondness is 
seldom right : an indulgent parent is 
seldom a prudent parent; but a fond 
parent does not rise above a fool : all 
who have the care of young people 
should occasionally relax from the strict- 
ness of the disciplinarian, and show an 
indulgence where a suitable opportunity 
offers; a fond mother takes away from 
the value of indulgences by an invariable 
compliance with the humors of her 
children. 

Hi* compaies iirospeiily to the indulgence at u 
fond mother to a child, which often proves it» ruin. 

AllUiSOKi 

II tiwevcr, when applied generally or 
abstractedly, they are both taken in a 
goo 1 sense. 

(hnl llici tlm/ all creation ghes, we find, 

Sufficient marks of an i/riii gent mind. JfcNYNS- 

While, for a while, liis fond paternal care 
Feasts us with ev’ry joy our state can bear Jknyns. 

INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS, like infamy (r. J»- 
fumy ), is applied to both persons ana 
things; SCANDALOUS, only to 
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things: a character is infamous , or a 
transaction is infamous ; but a trans- 
action only is scandalous. Infamous 
and scandalous are both said of that 
which is calculated to excite great dis- 
pleasure in the minds of all who hear 
it, and to degrade the offenders in the 
oeneral estimation; but the infamous 
seems to be that which produces greater 
publicity, and more general reprehen- 
sion, than the scandalous , consequently 
is that which is more serious in its 
nature, and a greater violation of good 
morals. Some men of daring character 
render themselves infamous by their 
violence, their rapine, and their mur- 
ders ; the trick which was played upon 
the subscribers to the South Sea Com- 
pany was a scandalous fraud. 

There is no crime more infamous than the violation 
of truth. Johnson. 

It is a very great, though sacl and scandalous 
truth, that rich men are esteemed and honoured, 
while the ways by which they grow rich are abhorred. 

South. 

INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROBRIUM. 

INFAMY is the opposite to good 
fame; it consists in an evil report. 
IGNOMINY, from the privative in 
and nomen a name, signifies an ill name, 
a stained name. OPPROBRIUM, a 
Latin word, compounded of op or oh and 
1 probrum , signifies the highest degree 
of reproach or stain. 

The idea of discredit or disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common 
to all these terms : but infamy is that 
which attaches either to the person or 
to the thing ; ignominy is thrown upon 
the person; and opprooriutn is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action. 
Infamy causes cither the person or 
thing to be ill spoken of by all ; abhor- 
rence of both is expressed by every 
Mouth, and the ill report spreads from 
mouth to mouth : ignominy causes the 
name and the person to be held in con- 
tempt; it becomes debased in the eyes 
oi others : o^yprobri iim causes the person 
to he spoken of in severe terms of re- 
proach, and to be shunned as something 
polluted. The infamy of a traitorous 
proceeding is increased by the addition 
or ingratitude ; the ignominy of a public 
punishment is increased by the wicked- 
ness of the offender ; opprobrium some- 

nnus falls upon the innocent, when 
^ucumstances seem to convict them of 

guilt. 


The share of infamy that is likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual m public acts is small indeed. 

Buhkb 

When they saw that they submitted to the most 
ignominious and cruel deaths rather than retract their 
testimony, or uven be silent in matters which they 
were to publish by their Saviour’s especial command, 
there was no reason to doubt of the veracity of those 
facts which they related. Addison 

Nor he their outward only with the skins 
Of iHNists, but inward nakedness much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 
Arraying, cover’d from his father's sight. Mir, ton. 

INFLUENCE, AUTHORITY, ASCEND- 
ANCY, OR ASCENDANT, SWAY. 

INFLUENCE, Credit. AUTHO- 
RITY, in Latin auctoritas , from auctor 
the author or prime mover of a thing, 
signifies that power which is vested in 
the prime mover of any business. AS- 
CENDANCY, from ascend , signifies 
having the upper hand. S W AY, like 
our word swing and the German schwe- 
ben y comes from the Hebrew za to 
move. 

These terms imply power, under dif- 
ferent circumstances : influence is alto- 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily ; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attachment, 
and a variety of circumstances give in- 
fluence ; it commonly acts by persuasion, 
and employs engaging manners, so as to 
determine in favour of what is proposed : 
superior wisdom, age, office, and rela- 
tion, give authority; it determines of 
itself, it requires no collateral aid : as - 
cmdancy and sway are modes of influ- 
ence, differing only in degree ; they both 
imply an excessive and improper degree 
of influence over the mind, independent 
of reason : the former is, however, more 
gradual in its process, and consequently 
more confirmed in its nature ; the latter 
may be only temporary, but may be 
more violent. A person employs many 
arts, and for a length of time, to gain 
the ascendancy ; but be exerts a sway 
by a violent stretch of power. It is of 
great importance for those who have 
influence , to conduct themselves con- 
sistently with their rank and station : 
men are apt to regard the warnings and 
admunitions of a true friend as an odious 
assumption of authority , while they 
voluntarily give themselves up to the 
ascendancy which a valet or a mistress 
has gained over them, who exert the 
most unwarrantable sway to serve their 
own interested and vicious purposes. 
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The influence of France as a io public is equal to 
a war. Uukkk. 

Without the force at authority the power of sol- 
tiiers grows pernicious to their master. Tkmvle. 

Uv the ascendant he had in his understanding, 
aud’ the dexterity of his nature, he could persuade 
him very much. Clarendon. 

France, since her revolution, is under the sway of 
a sect, whose leaders, at oue stroke, Inn e demolished 
the vv liole body of jurisprudence. IIukkk. 

Influence and ascendancy are said 
likewise of things as well as persons : 
true religion will have an influence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
hut on the inward affections of his heart ; 
and that man is truly happy in whose 
mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle. 

Religion hath so great an influence upon the feli- 
city of man, that it ought to be upheld, uot only out 
of dre.ui of divine vengeance in another world, but 
out of regard to temporal prosperity. Tii-Lotson, 

If you allow any pas>i->», even Ihough it be es- 
teemed iunoeeiit, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
your inward peace vv ill be impaired. Hlaik. 

TO INFORM, MAKK KNOWN, AC- 
QUAINT, APPKIZK. 

The idea of bringing to the know- 
ledge of one or more persons is common 
to all these terms. INFORM, from 
llie Latin informo to fashion the mind, 
comprehends this general idea only, 
without the addition of any collateral 
idea; it is therefore the generic term, 
and the rest specific : to inform is to 
communicate what has lately happened, 
or the contrary; but to MAKE 
KNOWN is to bring to light what 
has long been known and purposely 
concealed : to inform is to communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many ; to 
make known is mostly to communicate 
indirectly to many: one informs the 
public of one's intentions, by means of 
an advertisement in ones own name; 
one makes known a fact through a 
circuitous channel, and without any 
name. 

Our ruiu, by thee inform'd, I learn. Mil min. 

l»ut fools, to bilking ever prone. 

Are sure to make their follies known. <>ay. 

To inform may be either a personal 
address oi otherwise; to ACQUAINT 
and APPRIZE are immediate and 
personal communications. One inf wins 
the government, or any public body, or 
one informs one’s friends ; one acquaints 
or apprizes only one's friends, or par- 
ticular individuals • one is informed of 
that which either concerns the //*- 
formant, or the person informed ; otic 


acquaints a person with, oi apprises 
him of such things as peculiarly concern 
himself, but the latter in more specific 
circumstances than the former : one 
informs a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expect to receive 
his order, or of one s own wishes with 
regard to an order; one acquaints a 
father with all the circumstances that 
respect his son’s conduct : one apprizes 
a friend of a bequest that has been made 
to him; one informs the magistrate of 
any irregularity that passes; one ue- 
quaints the master of a family with the 
misconduct of his servants : one apprizes 
a person of the time when he will he 
obliged to appear. 

The journey of my daughters to town wan now n* 
solved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly promivd 
to inspect their conduct himself and inform us U 
letter of their behaviour. CIui.iism n a 

If any man lives under a minister that doth n M | 
act according to the rules of the gospel, it is his nun 
fault, iu that he doth not acquaint the bishop u nh i 
JihVhUllifli 

Von know, without my telling you, with wh.it /e,t 
I have K'comme tided you to Cawir, although \mi 
may not lie apprized that 1 have fivipumily wmV u 
to him upou that subject. 

Mei.moth's Lett kus of 1,'ici Ha. 

Inform may he applied figuratively In 
things ; the other terms to persons only 
in the proper sense. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were pm 
duced together. Joiix.-.i.n. 

TO INFORM, INSTRUCT, TKACH. 

The communication of knowledge in 
general is the common idea by which 
these words are connected with cadi 
other. INFORM is here, as in the 
preceding article (i\ To inform , mike 
known), the general term; the other 
two are specific terms. To inform h 
the act of persons in all conditions; to 

INSTRUCT and TEACH are the nets 
of superiors, either on one ground or 
another: one informs by \irtm* of an 
accidental Mipmortly or priority of know- 
ledge ; onei//.v/w/.v by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station; one 
teaches by virtue of superior knowledge, 
rather than of station: diplomatic ngenis 
inform their governments of the poli- 
tical transactions in which they ha\o 
been concerned ; government imlrttr ' 
its different functionaries and officers n> 
regard to their mode of proceeding I l’ 10 
lessors and preceptors teach those "J 10 
attend public schools to learn. 1 0 
form is applicable to matters of genenu 
interest • we may inform ourselves o 
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others on anything which is a subject 
of inquiry or curiosity ; and the in- 
formation serves either to amuse or to 
improve the mind : to instruct is appli- 
cable to matters of serious concern, or 
to that which is practically useful; a 
parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to teach 
respects matters of art and science ; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for 
the formation of his mind, and the esta- 
blishment of his principles. 

While we only desire to have onr ignorance in- 
formed we are most delighted with the plainest dic- 
tion. ' Johnson. 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend ray lays. 
Nor Iranis, crown’d with never-fading ha) s: 

Though each his heav’nly parent should inspire. 

The Muse instruct thu voice, uud Pinch us time the 
ljre. Dhydkn 

II,. that traffics us any tiling which we knew not 
brtoie is undoubtedly to bo reverenced as a mashr. 

Johnson. 

To inform and to teach are employed 
Cur things as well as persons ; to instruct 
only for persons : books and reading in- 
form the mind ; history or experience 
lea ■ lies mankind. 

The long speeches rather confounded than it, forme l 
his understanding. Ci.arknhon. 

Nature is no sufficient teacher what we should <lo 
that we may attain unto lile everlasting. IIookmi. 

I N FORM ANT, 1 N FOR M 1 1 R 

Thksk two epithets, from the; verb to 
inform, have acquired by their applica- 
tion an important distinction. The 
INFORMANT being he who informs 
for the benefit of others, and the IN- 
FORMER to the molestation of others. 
What, the informant communicates is 
lor the benefit of the individual, and 
wliat tin; informer communicates is for 
tbe benefit of the whole. The informant 
is thanked for his civility in making the 
communication ; the informer under- 
goes a great deal of odium, but is 
thanked by no one, not even by those 
who employ him. We may all be in- 
formants in our turn, if we know of any- 
thing of which another may be informed; 
but none are informers who do not in- 
^orrn against the transgressors of any 


INFORMATION, 1NTKLL1GENCK, 
NOTICE, ADVICE. 

INFORMATION (v. To inform ) 
signifies the thing of which one is in- 
formed: INTELLIGENCE, from the 
Latin intelligo to understand, signifies 
that by which one is made to under- 
stand : NOTICE, from the Latin no - 
titia, is that which brings a circumstance 
to our knowledge : ADVICE (v. Advice ) 
signifies that which is made known. 
These terms come very near to each 
other in signification, but differ in ap- 
plication: information is the most ge- 
neral and indefinite of all ; the three 
others are but modes of information. 
Whatever is communicated to us is in- 
formation , be it public or private, open 
or concealed ; notice , intelligence , and 
advice are mostly public, but particularly 
the former. Information and notice 
may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing: intelligence is mostly 
communicated by writing or printing; 
adrices are mostly sent by letter: in- 
formation is mostly an informal mode 
of communication ; notice , intelligence , 
and advice are mostly formal commu- 
nications. A servant gives liis master 
information , or one friend sends another 
information from the country ; magis- 
trates or officers give notice of such 
things as it concerns the public to know 
and to observe: spies give intelligence 
of all that pusses under their notice ; or 
intelligence ’is given in the public prints 
of all that passes worthy of notice: a 
military commander sends advice to his 
government of the operations which are 
going forward under his direction ; or 
one merchant gites advice to another 
of the state of the market. Intelligence , 
as the first intimation of an interesting 
event, ought to be early ; advices , as 
entering into details, ought to he clear 
and particular; official advices often 
arrive to contradict non-official intelli- 
gence. 

There. centeiing in ;i focus nmiul .inti neat, 

I,et .til \our rays i»l‘ intoru.tr ion nuvt. Cowfkk. 

My lion whose jaws are at all hours open to int-l 
liift-nW, informs me that there are a few enormous 
weapons still in being. Steele- 

At his year* 

De.tlli gi\e& »hort nut.cc. Thomson. 


!» . ° ur . ar h st s informant ), hut at the same 
you ( Hogarth) were as gooil :t por- 
lU,t *» Vandyke. IhiraiNo JoN. 

tho'n'' 1 ^ ,,,t,,,, bor of society feels ami .ir know ledges 
<11*0 «\r' v7ri! y 1,1 ‘* ,,|ivtiu g mimes. > el scaieo aii\ ile- 
form f i-iv lL * or reputation is able to secure an in- 

lrt "“ l-ttbllc lutiol. Johnson. 


Ashe was dictating to his hearers with great au- 
thority, there came in a gentleman from (i:irr.iwa\ s. 
who told us that there were several letters ft out 
Era nee just eonic ill, with advice that the king was 
in good health. Aiumson. 

Information and intelligence , when 
applied as characteristics of men, have 
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a further distinction: the man of in- 
formation is so denominated only on 
account of his knowledge ; but a man of 
intelligence is so denominated on account 
of his understanding as well as expe- 
rience and information. It is not possible 
to be intelligent without information ; 
but we may be well informed without 
being remarkable for intelligence: a 
man of information may be an agreeable 
companion, and fitted to maintain con- 
versation ; but an intelligent man will 
be an instructive companion, and most 
fitted for conducting business. 

I lamented that any man possessing such a fund 
of information, with a benevolence of soul that com- 

J irehended all mankind, a temper most placid, and a 
leart most social, should suffer in the world’s opi- 
nion by that obscurity, to which liis ill fortune, not 
his disposition, had reduced him. Cumberland. 

If a man were pure intelligence, no ceremonies 
would be either necessary or nroper. but when wo 
reflect that he is composed of body and soul, and that a 
Kreht part of his knowledge comes through the me- 
dium of liis senses, wc cannot but allow that some 
accommodation to this compound condition of his 
nature is advisable in prescribing a form for the 
direction of his public devotions. Grant. 

TO INFRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANS- 
GRESS. 

INFRINGE, from frango to break, 
signifies to break into. VIOLATE, 
from the Latin vis force, signifies to 
break with force. TRANSGRESS, 
from trails and gredior, signifies to go 
beyond, or further than we ought. 

Civil and moral laws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them : treaties and engagements are 
violated by those who do not hold them 
sacred : the bounds which are prescribed 
by the moral law are transgressed by 
those who arc guilty of any excess. It 
is the business of government to see 
that the rights and privileges of indivi- 
duals or particular bodies he not in- 
fringed • policy but too frequently runs 
counter to equity; where the particular 
interests of states are more regarded 
than the dictates of conscience, treaties 
and compacts are violated : the passions, 
when not kept under proper control, 
will ever hurry on men to transyress the 
limits of right reason. 

Women have natural and equitable claims as well 
as in i'u f ami those claims are not to be capriciously 
superseded or infringed. Johnson. 

No violated leagues with sharp remorse 

Shall sting the conscious victor. Somerville. 

Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib’d 
1 o tliy transgressions t M i i.tun. 


INGENUITY. 

INFRINGEMENT, INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT and INFRAC 
TION, which are both derived from 
the Latin verb infringo or frango (v. 
To infringe ), are employed according 
to the different senses of the verb in- 
fringe : the former being applied to the 
rights of individuals, either in their 
domestic or public capacity; and the 
latter rather to national transactions. 
Politeness, which teaches us what is 
due to every man in the smallest con- 
cerns, considers any unasked for inter- 
ference in the private affairs of another 
as an infringement. Equity, which 
enjoins on nations as well as individuals 
an attentive consideration to the interests 
of the whole, forbids the infraction of a 
treaty in any case. 

We see with Orestes (or rather with Sophocles), 
that “ it is fit that such gross infringements of tlij 
moral law (as parricide) should be punished with 
death.” Mackenzie. 

No people can, without the infraction of the uni- 
versal league of social beings, incite those practices 
in another dominion which they would themselves 
puuish iu their own. Johnson. 

INGENUITY, WIT. 

INGENUITY, v . Ingenuous. WIT, 
from the German wissen to know, sig- 
nifies knowledge or understanding. 

Both these terms imply acuteness of 
understanding, and differ mostly in its 
mode of displaying itself. Ingenuity 
comprehends invention ; wit is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new 
and sudden conceptions of things. One 
is ingenious in matters either of art or 
science ; one is witty only in matters of 
sentiment: things may, therefore, be in- 
genious, but not witty ; or witty but not 
ingenious ; or both witty and ingenious. 
A mechanical invention, or any ordinary 
contrivance, is ingenious , but not witty: 
wo say, an ingenious , not a witty solu- 
tion of a difficulty ; a Hash of wit , not a 
flash of ingenuity : a witty humour, 
a witty conversation ; not an ingenious 
humour or conversation: on the other 
hand, a thought is ingenious , as it dis- 
plays acuteness of intellect and aptness 
to the subject ; it is witty , inasmuch as 
it contains point, and strikes 011 the un- 
derstanding of others. Ingenuity ls 
expressed by means of words, or shows 
itself in the act; mechanical contri'- 
ances display ingenuity : wit can bu 
only expressed by words; some mp 11 
are happy in the display of their Wit 111 
conversation. 
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the people of Trapani are esteemed the most tn* 
genious of the inland $ they are the authors of many 
useful and ornamental inventions. Bkydone. 

jy\l consists chiefly in joining things by distant 
and fanciful relations, which surprise us because 
they are unexpected. Kamkh. 

Sometimes the word wit is applied to 
the operations of the intellect generally, 
which brings it still nearer in sense to 
ingenuity , hut in this case it always 
implies a quick and sharp intellect as 
compared with ingenuity, which may 
be the result of long thought, or be em- 
ployed on graver matters. 

The more ingenious men are, the more apt they 
are to trouble themselves. Tkmpi.k. 

When I broke loose from that great body of wri- 
ters, who have employed their u-it and parts in pro- 
pagating vice and irreligion, 1 did not question but 
1 should be treated as an odd kind of fellow. 

Addison. 

INGENUOUS, INGENIOUS. 

It would not have been necessary to 
point out the distinction between these 
two words, if they had not been con- 
founded in writing, as well as in speak- 
ing. INGENUOUS, in Latin ingenuus, 
and INGENIOUS, in Latin ingeniosus, 
are, either immediately or remotely, 
both derived from ingigno to be inborn ; 
but the former respects the freedom of 
the station and consequent nobleness 
of the character which is inborn : the 
latter respects the genius or 'mental 
powers which are inborn. Truth is 
coupled with freedom or nobility of 
birth; the ingenuous , therefore, be- 
speaks the inborn freedom, by asserting 
the noblest right, and following the 
noblest impulse, of human nature, 
namely, that of speaking the truth; 
genius is altogether a natural endow- 
ment, that is born with us, independent 
of external circumstances; the inge- 
nzottman, therefore, displays his powers 
as occasion may offer. We love the 
ingenuous character on account of the 
qualities of his heart; we admire the 
ingenious man on account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is inge- 
nuous as a man; or ingenious as an 
author : a man confesses an action in- 
genuously ; lie defends it ingeniously. 

Compare the ingenuous pliableness to virtuous 
roundels which is in youth, to thu cou Armed obstinacy 
au old sinner. South. 

Ingenious to their ruin, every age 
ni proves the arts and instruments or rage. Waller. 

INHERENT, INBRED, INBORN, 
INNATE. 

Ihk INHERENT, from kecreo to 


stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as opposed to that which is 
adventitious and transitory. INBRED 
denotes that which is derived principally 
from habit or by a gradual process, as 
opposed to what is acquired by actual 
efforts. INBORN denotes that which 
is purely natural, in opposition to the 
artificial. Inherent is the most general 
in its sense ; for what is inbred and 
inborn is naturally inherent ; but all is 
not inbred and inborn which is inherent . 
Inanimate objects have inherent pro- 
perties; but the inbred and inborn 
exist only in that which receives life; 
solidity is an inherent, but not an inbred 
or inborn , property of matter: a love of 
truth is an innate property of the human 
mind ; it is consequently inherent , inas- 
much as nothing can totally destroy it. 
That which is inbred is bred or nurtured 
in us from our birth ; that which is in- 
born is simply born in us : a property 
may be inborn , but not inbred; it 
cannot, however, be inbred and not in- 
born. Habits, which are ingrafted into 
the natural disposition, arc properly in- 
bred. Propensities, on the other hand, 
which are totally independent of educa- 
tion or external circumstances, are pro- 
perly inborn , as an inborn love of free- 
dom ; hence, likewise, the properties of 
animals are inbred ill them, inasmuch 
as they are derived through the medium 
of the breed of which the parent par- 
takes. 

When my new mind had no infusion known. 

Thou gav’iit so deep a tincture of thine own. 

That ever since I vainly try 

To wash away tit* inherent dye. Cowley. 

But he, my inbred enemy. 

Forth issu'd, brandishing his fatal dart. 

Made to destroy ; 1 fled, and cry’d out death 1 

Milton 

Inborn and INNATE, from the 
Latin natus born, are precisely the 
same in meaning, yet they differ some- 
what in application. Poetry and the 
grave style have adopted inborn; phi- 
losophy has adopted innate : genius is 
inborn in some men ; nobleness is in- 
born in others : there is an inborn talent 
in some men to command, and an inborn 
fitness in others to obey. Mr. Locke 
and his followers are pleased to say, 
there is no such thing as innate ideas : 
and if they only mean that there are no 
sensible impressions on the soul, until 
it is acted upon by external objects, they 
may be right : but if they mean to say 
that there are no inborn characters or 
powers in the soul, which predispose it 
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for the reception of certain impressions, 
they contradict the experience of the 
learned and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and that from close observ- 
ation on themselves and others, that 
man has, from his birth, not only the 
general character which belongs to him 
in common with his species, but also 
those peculiar characteristics which dis- 
tinguish individuals from their earliest 
infancy : all these characters or charac- 
teristics are, therefore, not supposed to 
he produced, but elicited, by circum- 
stances ; and ideas, which are but the 
sensible forms that the soul assumes in 
its connexion with the body, are, on 
that account, in vulgar language termed 
innate . 

Despair, and secret shame, and conscious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab’ ring soul oppress’d. 

Dry den. 

Grant these inventions of the crafty priest. 

Yet such inventions never could subsist. 

Unless some glimmerings of a future state 

Were with the mind coeval and innate. J knyns. 

INJURY, DAMAGE,, HURT, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

All these terms are employed to 
denote what is done to the disadvantage 
of any person or tiling. 

The term INJURY O'. Disadvan- 
tage) sometimes includes the idea of 
violence, or of an act done contrary to 
law or right, as to intlict or receive an 
injury, to redress injuries , & c. 

It would bo wronging him and you to condom u 
nirn without examination; if there be injury, there 
shall he redress. Goldsmith. 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought, to be : the other terms 
are taken in that sense only, and denote 
modes of injury. DAMAGE, from 
damnum loss, is that injury to a thing 
which occasions loss to a person or a di- 
minution of value to a thing. HURT 
(tf. Disadvantage ) is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or integrity of 
tilings : the HARM ( v . Evil) is the 
smallest kind of injury , which may 
simply produce inconvenience or trouble : 
toe MISCHIEF (7;. Evil) is a great 
wjury, which more or less disturbs the 
order and consistency of things. Injury 
is applicable to all bodies indiscrimi- 
nately, physical and moral ; damage to 
physical bodies only ; hurt to physical 
bodies properly, and to moral objects 
figuratively. Trade may suffer an injury , 
or a building may suffer an injury , from 


time or a variety of other causes: a 
building, merchandize, and other things 
may sutfbi a damage if they are exposed 
to violence. 

Those rich nt.d elaborate rooms deserve a far more 
lasting monument to preserve them from the injury 
of time. IIowKzi,, 

There be sundry sorts of trusts, hut that of a 
secret is one of the greatest: I trusted T. P. with a 
weighty one, conjuring him that it should not take 
air and go abroad, which was not done according to 
the rules of friendship, but it went out of him the 
very next day. Though the inconvenience may ho 
mine, yet the reproach is his, nor would 1 exchange 
my diisnnyc for his disgrace. IIowm.i.. 

Hurt is applied to tlic animal body ; 
a sprain, a cut, or bruise, are lit tie 
hurts. 

These arrows of yours, though they have hit m,., 
tlicv have not hurt me ; they had no killing quality. 

lioWM.I.. 

It may be figuratively applied to 
oilier bodies which may suffer in a si- 
milar manner, as a hurt to one's good 
name. 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning hook the 
vine. Ukydkn 

Harm and mischief are as general in 
their application as injury , and compre- 
hend what is physically as well as 
morally bad, but they are more particu- 
larly applicable to what is done inten- 
tionally by the person: whence ready 
to do harm or mischief is a character- 
istic of the individual. 

My son is as inuocent as a child, I am sure lie is, 
and never did harm to man. (ioi.nsMnn. 

Hut furious Dido, with ihtik thoughts involv’d.. 

Shook at the mighty mischief s>ln: resolv'd. Dkvdf n 

As applied to things, harm and mis- 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object, when a thing is said to 
do harm or mischief that implies that 
it is its property. 

With harmless play amidst the howls he pass’d. 

1 J DkypkX. 

There were two persons, of the profession ol the 
law, by whose several and distinct constitutions tin* 
errors and mischiefs of the starcliamhe*' were nit"" 
dueed. Clauikni»«n. 


INJUSTICE, INJURY, WROfG. 

INJUSTICE (v. Justice), INJURY 
(v. Disadvantage), and WRONG, 
nifying the thing that is wrong ; are all 
opposed to the right ; but the injustice^ 
lies in the principle, the injury in tj 1 ® 
action that injures. There may, theie- 
fore, be injustice where there is no spe 
ci fie injury ; and, on the other ha n » 
there may he injury where there w 1 
injustice . When we think worse oi 
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person than we ought to think, we do 
him an act of injustice ; but we do not, 
in the strict sense of the word, do him 
an injury : on the other hand, if we say 
anything to the discredit of another, it 
will be an injury to his reputation if it 
he believed ; but it may not be an in - 
justice, if it be strictly conformable to 
truth, and that which one is compelled 
to say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the in- 
justice ; but the quantum of ill which 
fills on the person constitutes the 
injury. Sometimes a person is dis- 
possessed of his property by fraud or 
violence, this is an act of injustice ; but 
it is not an injury , if, in consequence of 
this act, lie obtains friends who make 
it good to him beyond what he has lost : 
on the other hand, a person sutlers very 
much through the inadvertency of an- 
other, which to him is a serious injury , 
although the offender has not been guilty 
of injustice . 

A lie is properly a species of injustice, ami a vio- 
lation of the v:ght of that per*ou to whom tlu* false 
speech is directed. South. 

Lau -suits I’d slum with as much studious care 
As I would dens where hungry lions are; 

Ami mther nut up injuries than he 
A plague to him who'd be a plague to me. 

POMFUF.T. 

A wrong partakes both of injustice 
and injury ; it is in fact an injury done 
by one person to another, in express 
Molation of justice. The man who 
'-educes a woman from the path of virtue 
does her the greatest of all wrongs. 
One repents of injustice , repairs in- 
juries, and redresses wrongs. 

Ha* humble man. when he receives a wrong, 

Kefi-rs roienge to whom it doth belong. Wai.t.f.r. 

INSIDE, INTERIOR. 

Tim term INSIDE may be applied 
to bodies of any magnitude, small or 
large; INTERIOR is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to bodies of great magnitude. 
We may speak of the inside of a nut- 
shcll, but not of its interior: on the 
other hand, we speak of the interior of 
or the interior of a palace. 
Ibis difference of application is not 
altogether arbitrary : for inside, literally 
signifies the side that is inward ; but 
interior signifies the space which is 
hiore inward than the rest, which is in- 
closed in an inclosure: consequently 
j'annot bo applied to anything but a 
torge space that is inclosed. 


As furl lie tn.vrYfr of their nest, none but themselves 
were concerned in it, according to the imiolublu 
laws established among those animals (the ants ) 

Addison. 

The gates are drawn back, and the interior of the 
fane is discovered. Cu.u herd and. 


INSIDIOUS, TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIOUS, in Latin insidiosus , 

from insidice stratagem or ambush, from 
hisideo to lie in wait or amhusli, signi- 
fies as much as lying in wait. TR EA- 
CH E ROUS is changed from traitorous , 
and derived from trado to betray, sig- 
nifying in general the disposition to 
betray. 

The insidious man is not so active as 
the treacherous man; the former only 
lies in wait to ensnare us when we are 
off our guard ; the latter throws us off 
our guard, by lulling us into a state of 
security, in order the more effectually to 
get us into his power: an enemy may be 
denominated insidious , hut a friend is 
treacherous. lie who is afraid of 
avowing his real sentiments on religion, 
makes insidious attacks either on its 
ministers, its doctrines, or its ceremo- 
nies : lie who is most in the confidence 
of another, is capable of being the most 
treacherous towards him. 

Freethinkers recommend themselves to warm and 
ingenuous mimls hy lively strokes of w it, and by 
arguments really stieng against superstition. euihu 
siastn, and priestcraft: but at the same time they 
intitlitms/t/ throw the colours of the^e upon the lair 
face of ti iie religion. I ,oki> Lyt i i . kton 

The world must think him in the wrong. 

Would say he made a trench' rous use 

Of w it, to’ il. liter and seduce. Swift. 


1NSIC.HT, INSPECTION. 

The INSIGHT into a thing is what 
wc receive : the INSPECTION is what 
we give: one gets a view into a thing 
hy an insight ; one takes a view over a 
thing by an inspection. An insight 
serves to increase our own knowledge ; 
inspection enables us to instruct or 
direct others. An inquisitive traveller 
trios to get an insight into the manners, 
customs, laws, and government of the 
countries which he visits ; by inspection 
a master discovers the errors which are 
committed by his scholars, and sets 
them right. 

Angel*. belli good and bad. have a full insight into 
the activity and force of natural causes. Sovtu. 

Something no doubt is designed; but what that 
is, 1 will not presume to determine from an inspec- 
tion of men’s hearts. South. 
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TO INSINUATE, INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE ( v . To hint), and IN- 
GRATIATE, from gratus grateful or 
acceptable, are employed to express an 
endeavour to gain favor ; but they differ 
in the circumstances of the action. A 
person who insinuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good-will of an- 
other; but he who ingratiates adopts 
unartificial means to conciliate good- 
will. A person of insinuating manners 
wins upon another imperceptibly, even 
so as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
a person with ingratiating manners 
procures good-will by a permanent in- 
tercourse. Insinuutc and ingratiate 
differ in the motive, as well as the mode, 
of the action : the motive is, in both 
cases, self-interest; but the former is 
unlawful, and the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another's favor is base, so is it neces- 
sary to have recourse to insinuation ; 
whilst the object to be attained is that 
which may be avowed, ingratiating 
will serve the purpose. Low persons 
insinuate themselves into the favor of 
their superiors, in order to obtain an in- 
fluence over them : it is commendable 
in a young person to wish to ingratiate 
himself with those who are entitled to 
his esteem and respect. 

At iln> I sit* of It Ill's In* insinuated himself into the 
very good grace of the Duke of Muckiii"li.un. 

Clarendon. 

Mv resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established. Johnson'. 

Insinuate may be used in the im- 
proper sense for unconscious agents ; 
ingratiate is always the act of a con- 
scious agent. Water will insinuate 
itself into every body that is in the 
smallest degree porous; there are few 
persons of so much apathy, that it may 
not be possible, one way or another, to 
ingratiate one’s-self into their favor. 

The same character of despotism insinuated itself 
into every court of Europe. IJukkk. 

INSINUATION, REFLECTION. 

These both imply personal remarks, 
or such remarks as are directed towards 
an individual; but the former is less 
direct and more covert than the latter. 
An INSINUATION always deals in 
halfwords; a REFLECTION is com- 
monly open. They are both levelled at 
the individual with no good intent, 
but the insinuation is general, and may 
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be employed to convey any unfavorable 
sentiment; the reflection is particular, 
and commonly passes between intimates 
and persons in close connexion. The 
insinuation respects the honor, the 
moral character, or the intellectual en- 
dowments, of the person : the reflection 
respects his particular conduct or feel- 
ings towards another. Envious people 
throw out insinuations to the dispa- 
ragement of those whose merits they 
dare not openly question ; when friends 
quarrel, they deal largely in reflections 
oil the past. 

The prejudiced admirers of the ancients are very 
angry at the least insinuation that they had auy idea 
of our barbarous tragi comedy. Twining. 

The ill-natured man gi\es utterance to rrjlrctiuni 
which a good uatmed luuu slides. Addison. 

INSIPID, DULL, FLAT. 

INSIPID, in Latin insipidus , from 
in and sapid, to taste, signifies without 
savour. DULL, v. Dull . FLAT, v. 
Flat. 

A want of spirit in the moral sense is 
designated by these epithets, which bor- 
row their figurative meaning from dif- 
ferent properties in nature : the taste is 
referred to in the word insipid; the 
properties of colors are considered under 
the word dull ; the property of surface 
is referred to by the word flat. As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes 
it insipid, and renders it worthless, so 
does the want of mind or character in a 
man render him equally insipid , and 
devoid of the distinguishing character- 
istic of his nature: as the beauty and 
perfection of colors consist in their 
brightness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes d/tlncss , ren- 
ders them uninteresting objects to the 
eye ; so the want of spirit in a moral 
composition, which constitutes its dul- 
ness , deprives it at the same time of 
that ingredient which should awaken 
attention : as in the natural world objects 
are either elevated or flat , so in the 
moral world the spirits are either raised 
or depressed, and such moral represen- 
tations as are calculated to raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, whilst those 
which fail in this object are termed flat. 
An insipid writer is without sentiment 
of any kind or degree; a dull writer 
fails in vivacity and vigour of sentiment ; 
a flat performance is wanting in the 
property of provoking mirth, which 
should bo its peculiar ingredient. 
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T<> a covetous man all other things hut wealth nro 
■nsipid. South. 

jjut yet hewaro of councils when too full, 
dumber makes lon^ disputes and j'ruvuncss dull. 

Denham. 

The semes are disgusted with their old enter- 
tainments, and existence turu-y/uf and insipid. 

UltOVE. 

TO INSIST, PERSIST. 

II >th tlie-e terms being derived from 
tin; Latin sisto to stand, express the 
idea of resting or keeping to a thing ; 
hut INSIS T signifies forest on a point, 
and PERSIST, from per through or by 
and sisto (v. To continue ), signifies to 
keep on with a thing, to carry it 
through. We insist on a matter by 
maintaining it ; we persist in a tiling by 
continuing to do it : we insist by the force 
of authority or argument ; we persist by 
the mere act of the will. A person 
insists on that which he conceives to he 
his right : or he insists on that which 
lie conceives to be right: hut he 
persists in that which he has no will to 
give up. To insist is, therefore, an act 
of discretion ; to persist is mostly an 
act of folly or caprice: the firmer is 
always taken in a good or iudilferent 
sense: the latter mostly in a had sense. 
A parent ought to insist on all matters 
that are of essential importance to his 
children : a spoiled child persists in its 
follies from perversity of humour. 

This natural tendency of dc-poiii* pnxxer to ijjno- 
ran tv ;i ml h.irbnriLx , tlnmi;li n*>l i'i<t<stcd upon by 
others, it, I think. ;in inr.nn«idcr.iblu argument 
'Taiustth.it Conn of govern iimut. Anni-n.v. 

Soca-yit is for ox cry man living to cir. and so 
hard to xviest from any in. ill’s moiilli tin* plain ac 
kuuwli’ili'cim.Mil ot error tli.it xxli.il hath micv Ihvii 
iiiconsidinatoly defended. tin- same is commonly 
pi’rsistr.l in as loin: as xxit, by xxhctliii!' it-e’.f, is aide 
to liml out any shift. be it nexer so slight, xxlicicby 
to escape out of the bauds ot a pro -cut contradiction. 

Hooker. 

TO IN SNA HE, ENTIiVP, ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

Tmk idea of getting any object art- 
hilly into one's power is common lo all 
these terms: To IN SNARE is lo take 
|u or by means of a snare ; to ENTlIAl* 
ls to take in a. trup or by means of a 
fra p; to ENTANGLE is to take in a 
tangle. or by means id 'tangled thread ; 
h) INVEKiLE is to take by means of 
makmg blind, from the French aveugle 
blind. 

Insnare and entangle are used either 
M1 natural or moral sense ; entrap 
mostly in the natural, sometimes in the 
curative, inveigle only in tlic moral 
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sense. In the natural sense birds are in- 
snared by means of bird-lime, nooses, 
or whatever else may deprive them of 
their liberty : men and beasts arc cu- 
brappnl in whatever serves as a trap or 
an inclosuro ; they may be entcapp* dXty 
being lured into a house or any place of 
confinement ; all creatures are entangled- 
by nets, or that which confines the limbs 
andprovenls them from movingfor ward. 

This lion film literal v lion - ) has n particular xx’.iy 
of imitating the sound of thu creature he would 
insnnrr. ArnusoN. 

As mil* xxlio lout; in thickets and in brakes 
Kiitu»f//td. xximts u-.xx this wax and mm that, 

Ills dcx'ioiis cuiir-i' uncertain, seeking home. 

So 1 . dr-i-niii" otlwr themes, and called 
To adi.ru the Sol'.i xxith euio^iiim due, 

Haxe rambled xxide. (’nwi’Klt. 

Tlmui'b the new-daxxMinjj year in its advance 
With hope’s jjsiv promise may rntmp the mind. 

Let memory yixe uuu retio-pcetixe "1 nice. 

I’CMMt- UI.-XNR. 

In the moral sense, men are said to 
bo insnared by their own pa-sions and 
the allurements of pleasure into a course 
of vice which deprives them of the use 
of their faculties, and makes them \ir- 
tually captives ; they are entangled by 
their enors and imprudeneies in dilli- 
culties which interfere with their moral 
freedom, and prevent them from acting. 
They are inreigletf. by the artifices of 
others, when the consequences of their 
own actions are shut out from their 
view, and they are made to walk like 
blind men. 

Ilcr flaxen liaiie, iiaunrintf all beholder*. 

Sir* next pcmiils to xx.iixe about lu*r -boulders. 

ltUiiWVK. 

Sonic men weave their sophistix till llseir ox,*n 
rea-on is < .it-ihjli ./. John - ox. 

Why the inn i il*nfl of a woman helm.* -lie is 
001111* to ye.n- ofdi-ci.-ti.in >h<mld not be a- emuinal 
a- tin* seducing bor before she is leu xcars old. 1 am 
at a lo-s to oomprcheml. Aiuhson. 

INSOLVENCV, FA! LI 1 HE, HANK- 
IN’ PTC Y. 

INSOLVENCY, front insol ro not 
to pay, signifies the state of not paying, 
or not being able to pay. FAILURE, 
e. Failure. IJANK.EUPTC V, from 
the two words banka rupta , signifies a 
broken hank. 

All these terms are in particular use 
in the mercantile world, but are not ex 
eluded also from general application. 
Insolrene// is a state : failure, an act 
Mowing out of that state: and bank - 
rupfr/f :m e libel of that act. lnsnlmncy 
is a condition of not being able to pay 
one's debts; failure is a eessat' m ot 
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business, from the want of means to 
carry it on ; and bankruptcy is a 
legal surrender of all one’s remaining 
goods into the hands of one’s creditors, 
in consequence of a real or supposed in- 
solvency . These terms are seldom 
confined to one person, or description of 
persons. As an incapacity to pay debts 
is very frequent among others besides 
men of business, insolvency is said of 
any such persons; a gentleman may 
die in a state of insolvency who does 
not leave effects sufficient to cover all 
demands. Although Jr.\.re i* hero 
specifically taken for a failure m bu- 
siness, yet there may be & failure in 
one particular undertaking without any 
direct insolvency : a failure may like- 
wise only imply a temporary failure in 
payment, or it may imply an entire 
failure of the concern. As a bank- 
ruptcy is a legal transaction, which 
entirely dissolves the firm under which 
any business is conducted, it neces- 
sarily implies a failure in the full extent 
of the term ; yet it does not necessarily 
imply an insolvency; for some men may, 
in consequence of a temporary failure, 
be led to commit ail act of bankruptcy , 
who are afterwards enabled to give a 
full dividend to all tlieir creditors. 

By an act of insolvency all persons who are in too 
low a way of dealing to l>e bankrupts or not in a 
mercantile state of hie, are dKchaiged from all suits 
and imprisonments, by delivering up all their estate 
and effects. Blackstonk. 

The greater the whole quantity of trade, the 
greater of course nmd lie tin* positixe number of 
failures, while the aggregate success is still iu the 
same proportion. Bvkkk. 

That biinbuptctf, the very apprehension of which 
is one of the tuuses assigned lor the fall of the mo 
narnhy, was the capital on which the French repub* 
lick opened her traffic with the world. Buhk k. 

I NSPECTI ON, S U PK RINTENDA NC Y, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The office of looking into the conduct 
of others is expressed by the two first 
terms; but INSPECTION compre- 
hends little more than the preservation 
of good order ; S U PE R I NT E N D A N C K 
includes the arrangement of the whole. 
The monitor of a school has the inspec- 
tion of the conduct of his schoolfellows, 
hut the master has the superintendance 
of the school. The officers of an army 
inspect the men, to see that they ob- 
serve all the rules that have been laid 
down to them ; a general or superior 
officer has the super intendance of any 
military operation. Fidelity is Cecil- 


lia rly wanted in an inspector , judgment 
and experience in a superinlendanr. 
Inspection is said of things as well a* 
persons; OVERSIGHT only of per- 
sons : one has the inspection of hooks 
in order to ascertain their accuracy : 
one has the oversight of persons tu 
prevent irregularity : there is an in- 
spector of the customs, and an overseer 
of the poor. 

Till* author proposes that there should ho «*x- 
aitiincrs appointed to inspect the genius of e\eiv 
particular buy. Uitdgm.i.'. 

Will'll ft* malt* minds are embittered by age or soli- 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in a spit,*, 
fill superintendance of li ifles. Johnm >n. 

So great was his care, that he trusted no m.ui 
without his immediate oversight; jet lie .u-ted all 
things with common council and consent, such was 
his wariness and prudence. CYaiiknuox, 


1 N ST A N T, M OM KN T. 

INSTANT, from insto to stand over, 
signifies the point of time that stands 
over us, or, as it were, over our heads. 
MOMENT, from the Latin momentum , 
signifies properly movement, hut is here 
taken for the small particle of tune in 
which any movement is made. 

Instant is always taken for the time 
present ; moment is taken generally lor 
either past, present, or future. A du- 
tiful child comes the instant lie is 
called; a prudent person embraces t lie 
favorable moment. When they are 
both taken for the present time, instant 
expresses a much shorter spare than 
moment; when we desire a per.Min to d > 
a thing this instant , it requires haste: 
if we desire him to do it this moment , it 
only admits of no delay. Instantaneous 
relief is necessary on some occa>i<iiis to 
preserve life ; a moment's thought, will 
furnish a ready wit with a suitable 
reply. 

Some riren instanced of misery aro so powei fully 
ridiculous that neither kindness urn duty can wiui- 
bland them; they force ihe friend, the dependant. i>r 
the child, to give way to instantaneous motion'* 11 
merriment. John***- 

I eau easily overlook any present momentary ■ sl,r 
row, u lieu I reflect that it is ill my power to ho 
a thousand years hence. Bkhkki.i-- 

TO INSTITUTE, ESTABLISH, EOUM>» 
ERECT. 

To INSTITUTE, in Latin institutes* 
participle of instituo , from in and sta 
to place or appoint, signifying to dispo^ 
or fix for a specific end, is to iorui ac- 
cording to a certain plan; to L& 
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BLISH (0. To fix) is to fix in a certain 
position what has been formed ; to 
FOUND ( v . To found) is to lay the 
foundation of anything ; to ERECT ( v . 
To build) is to make erect. Laws, 
communities, and particular orders, are 
instituted; schools, colleges, and various 
societies, are established : in the Conner 
case something new is supposed to be 
framed ; in the latter case it is supposed 
only to have a certain situation assigned 
to it. The order of the Jesuits was 
instituted by Ignatius de Loyola; 
schools were established by Alfred the 
Great, in various parts of his dominions. 
The act of instituting comprehends 
design and method ; that of establishing 
includes the idea of authority. The 
inquisition was instituted in the time of 
Ferdinand; the Church of England is 
established by authority. To institute 
is always the immediate act of some 
agent : to establish is sometimes the 
etfect of circumstances. Men of public 
spirit institute * that which is for the 
public good ; a communication or trade 
between certain places becomes esta- 
blished in course of time. An institu- 
tion is properly of a public nature, but 
establishments arc as often private: 
there are charitable and literary insti- 
tutions , hut domestic establishments . 

Tim leap \«mis weio fix* 1 *! to their due times ac- 
cmiling to .1 uli us Cn»»ar‘s in^titn'ion. I’ridkaux. 

Tlw Kri Mich have outdone 11s in these particulars 
h\ the tnbli'ihmvnt of a soesetv lor the invention 
ol‘ proper iusciipiions ( for tneir nieduU). Aimu.kin. 

To found is a species of instituting 
which borrows its figurative meaning 
from the nature of buildings, and is ap- 
plicable to that which is formed after 
the manner of a budding ; a public 
school is founded when its pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fund or 
foundation. To erect is a species of 
founding , for it expresses in fact* a 
leading particular in the act of found - 
Xn g * nothing can he founded without 
being erected; although some things 
i»av he erected without being expressly 
funded in the natural sense ; a house 
is iioih founded and erected; a monu- 
ment is erected but not founded ; so in 
the figurative sense, a college is founded 
mid consequently erected: but a tribu- 
mu is erected, not founded. 

i ^ or l be flood which dt»populatttd At‘.icu, it is gr- 
orally supposed no king rrigm-d uvor it till the time 
t-ecrops, lliv founder of Athene. ('CMBKRr.AND. 

c l I ] 1 .i" C< 8 1,8 " :|S pnvato persons have erected 

!l, ’d ;i"sij>iM*il IiIkmjiI cMulcwmiMils to studouts 
ftd proles, si irs. Ukukki.kv. 


INSTRUMENT, TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT, in Latin instru- 
ment um, from instruQs signifies the 
thing by which an etfect is produced. 
TOOL comes probably from toil , sig- 
nifying the thing with which one toils. 
These terms are both employ ed to ex- 
press the means of producing an end ; 
they differ principally in this, that the 
former is used mostly in a good sense, 
the latter only in a had sense, for per- 
sons. Individuals in high stations are 
often the instruments in bringing about 
great changes in nations ; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless tools of go- 
vernment. 

l)i'\c»ti‘ >n has often ber-n found a powerful instru- 
ment in humanising the mauiKMS of mm. iii.Aiit. 

Poor Yo rk ! the harmless tool of others’ hate 
He ones fur pardon, and repents too late. Swift 

INSURRECTION, SEDITION, REBEL- 
LION, REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION, from surgn to 
rise up, Signifies rising up against any 
power that is. SEDITION, in Latin 
sediiio , compounded of sc and it in , sig- 
nifies a going apart, that is, the people 
going apart from the government. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebel Ho, from 
rebello , signifies turning upon or 
against, in a hostile manner, that to 
which one has been before bound. 
REVOLT, in French recolter , is most 
probably compounded of re and colter, 
from rofco to roll, signifying to roll or 
turn hack from, to turn against that to 
which one has been bound. 

The term insurrection is general ; it 
is used in a good or oad sense, accord- 
ing fo tiie nature of the power against 
which one vises up: sedition and re- 
bellion are more specific : they are 
always taken in the had >en~e of unal- 
lowed opposition to lawful authority. 
There may be an insurrection agam>t 
usurped power, which is always justifi- 
able: but sedition and rebellion are 
levelled against power uni\ors.»lly ac- 
knowledged to be legitimate. Insur- 
rection is always open ; it is a rising up 
of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted, or any specifically 
active measure: a united spirit of oppo- 
sition, as the moving cause, is all that is 
comprehended in the meaning of I lie 
term . sediion is either secret or open, 
according to circumstances: m popular 
governmems it will be open and de 
l *,> 
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ter mined ; in monarchical governments, 
it is secretly organized : rebellion is the 
consummation of sedition; the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested in 
secrecy breaks out into open hostilities, 
and becomes rebellion. Insurrections 
may be made by nations against a 
foreign dominion, or by subjects against 
their government: sedition and rebel- 
lion are carried on by subjects only 
against their government. 

Eliz-ihctli enjoyed a wonderful culm (excepting 
sonic short gust* of insurrection at the beg: lining) for 
near upon forty ft\ o \ ears together. Howell. 

When the Roman people began to bring in pic- 
heiaus to the office ofehiofest power a mi dignity, then 
began those sulitinns which so long distempered, and 
at length ruined, the state. Tkmi’LE. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itself, in base and abject routs. 

You reverend father, and these uohlc lords, 

Had not been here to dress the ugly forms 
Of base and bloody insurrection. Shakspeare. 

Revolt , like rebellion , signifies origi- 
nally a warring or turning against the 
power to which one lias been subject ; 
but revolt is mostly taken either in ail 
indifferent or a good sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im- 
posed by force of arms. 

lie was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. RamJoii. 

Rebel and revolt may be figuratively 
applied to the powers of the mind when 
opposed to each other: the will rebels 
against the reason. 

Our self-love is ever ready to revolt from our 
better judgement, and join the enemy within. 

Steele. 

Tiius conscience pleads her cause within the breast. 
Though lung rebelled against, not yet suppress'd. 

CoWPKH. 

INTELLECT, GENIUS, TALENT. 

INTELLECT, in Latin intellect us t 
from intelligo to understand, signifies 
the gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. GENIUS, 
in Latin genius, from gigno to be born, 
signifies that which is peculiarly born 
with us. TALENT, v. Faculty. 

Intellect is here the generic term, 
and includes in its meaning that of the 
two other terms ; there cannot be ge - 
trim and talent without intellect , but 
there may be intellect without any ex- 
press genius or talent. Intellect is the 
intellectual power impro\cd and ex- 
alted by cultivation and exercise : in this 
sense we speak of a man of intellect, or 
a work that displays great intellect ; 
genius is the particular bent of the in- 
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t piled which is born with a man, as a 
genius for poetry, painting, music, &e. ; 
talent is a particular mode of intellect 
which qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent for 
learning languages, a talent for the 
stage, &c. 

There was a select set, supposed (o be distinguish- 
cd by snpeiiority of tnttllecfs, who always passed 
the o' oiling together. Johnson. 

Thomson thinks in a peculiar train, and alwajs 
thinks as a man of genius. Johnson. 

It is commonly thought that the sagacity of tlics? 
fathers (tin* Jesuits) in dUenveiiug tin* talent n! a 
young student has unt a little contributed to the 
figure winch thcii order has made in the world. 

Buna ell 

Z' INTENT, INTENSE. 

INTENT and INTENSE are both 
derived from the verb to intend, signi- 
fying lo stretch towards a point, or ttnl 
great degree : the frmer is said only of 
the person or mind ; the latter qualifies 
things in general: a, person is intent 
when bis mind is on the stretch towards 
an object ; bis application is intense 
when his mind is for a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objects ; cold is 
intense when it seems to be wound up 
to its highest pitch. 

There is an evil spirit continually active and in- 
tent to seduce. Snu i n. 

Mutual favours naturally beget un infrnw al 
fection in generous minds. Spko at«<»l 

TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSE, MEDI- 
ATE, INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between; INTERPOSE, placing one's 
self between; MEDIATE, coming in 
the middle; INTERFERE, setting 
one’s self between ; and INTERMED- 
DLE, meddling or mixing among. 

One intercedes between parties that 
are unequal; one interposes between 
parties that are equal : one intercedes in 
favor of that parly which is tin eat cued 
with punishment; one interposes be- 
tween parties that threaten each other 
with evil : we intercede with the parent 
in favor of the child who has olfonded, 
in order to obtain pardon for him ; one 
interposes between two friends who are 
disputing, to prevent them from going to 
extremities. One intercedes by means 
of persuasion ; it is an act of courtesy or 
kindness in the interceded, parly to com- 
ply; one interposes by an exercise or 
authority ; it is a matter of propriety or 
necessity in the parties to coiilonn 
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Tlic favorite of a monarch intercedes in 
behalf of some criminal, that his pu- 
nishment may be mitigated; the ma- 
gistrates interpose with their authority, 
to prevent the broils of the disorderly 
from coming to serious acts of violence. 

Virgil recovered his estate by Miocenes’ inter- 
cession. Dkydkn. 

Those few you see escap’d the storm, and xear, 

Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. Dhydkn. 

To intercede and interpose are em- 
ployed on the highest and lowest occa- 
sions; to mediate is never employed but 
in matters of the greatest moment. As 
earthly offenders we require the inter - 
cession of a fellow mortal ; as offenders 
ugiinst the God of heaven, we require 
the intercession of a Divine Being : with- 
out. the timely interposition of a superior 
trilling disputes may grow into bloody 
quarrels; without the interposition of 
Divine Providence, we cannot conceive 
of anything important as taking place: 
to settle the affairs of nations, mediators 
may afford a salutary assistance; to 
bring about the redemption of a lost 
world, the Sou of God condescended to 
be Mediator. 

It is {jrncmlly better (in negociatiri") to deal hy 
speech than by letter, and by tliu mediation of a 
third than hy a ‘man s self. ’ Racon. 

All these acts are performed for the 
good of others ; but interfere and inter- 
meddle are of a different description : 
one may interfere for the good of others, 
or to gratify one’s self; one never inter- 
meddles but for selfish purposes : the 
three first terms are, therefore, always 
used in a good sense ; the fourth in a 
good or had sense, according to circum- 
stances ; the last always in a had sense. 

KHigioii interferes not with any rational pica* 
’ South. 

Thu sight intermeddles not with that which nf- 
frcU the smell. South. 

INTERCHANGE, EXCHANGE, reci- 
procity. 

INTERCHANGE is a frequent and 
Unit ual exchange (v. Change) \ EX- 
CHANGE consists of one act only; 
an interchange consists of many acts : 
ai1 interchange is used only in the moral 
sense; exchange is used mostly in the 
proper sense : an interchange, of civili- 
tas keeps alive good will ; an exchange 
oi commodities is ^convenient mode of 
traue. 

K h'dnens is preserved bv a constant intn change 
L treasures. ' Johnson. 

the whou* course of nature is a great exchange. 

Sot'iu. 
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Interchange x& an act; RECIPRO- 
CITY is an abstract property : by an 
interchange of sentiment, friendships 
are engendered ; the reciprocity of good 
services is what renders them doubly 
acceptable to those who do them, and to 
those who receive them. 

That is the happiest conversation, where there is 
no com]x>titio:i, no vanity, but a calm, quiet inter- 
change. of sentiment. Johnson. 

TIir smices of the poor, and the protection of the 
rich, become reciprocally necessary. lb. air. 

INTE RCOUR.SE, f. OM M IJN 1 CATION 
CONN EXION, COM ME RCE. 

INTERCOURSE, in Latin inter- 
e.nrsus , signifies literally a running 
between. COMMUNICATION, v. To 
communicate . CONNEXION, v. To 
connect . COMMERCE, from com, and 
merecs merchandise, signifies literally 
an exchange of merchandise, and ge- 
nerally an interchange. 

Intercourse and commerce subsist 
only between persons; communication 
and connexion between persons and 
things. An intercourse with persons 
may be carried on in various forms ; 
either by an interchange of civilities, 
which is a friendly intercourse ; an ex- 
change of commodities, which is a com- 
mercial intercourse ; or an exchange of 
words, which is a verbal and partial 
intercourse : a communication, in this 
sense, is a species of intercourse ; 
namely, that which consists in the com- 
munication of one’s thoughts to another, 
which may subsist between man and 
man, or between man and his Maker. 

The world is maintained by inti rcourse. South. 

IIow liiippy is an iutulloctu.il being, who. by 
prayer and muditation, opens this* communication be- 
twooii God and his own soul. Addison, 

A connexion consists of a permanent 
intercourse ; since one who has a re- 
gular intercourse for purposes of trade 
with another is ►aid to have a connexion 
with him, or to stand in connexion with 
him. There may, therefore, be a partial 
intercourse or communication where 
there is no connexion , nothing to bind 
or link the parties to each other: but 
there cannot be a connexion which is 
not kept up hy continual intercourse. 

A vory material part of our happiness or misery 
arises from the connexions wo have with those 
around 11s. Di.aik. 

The commerce is a species of general 
but close intercourse ; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
eo operation, or in cohabitation • ; u tin* 



M8 INTERMEDIATE- 

souse we speak of tlio commerce of men 
one with another, or the commerce of 
man and wife, of parents and children, 
and the like. 

I sin mill venturi* to will politeness benevolent* in 
•rill 'S, «>r tlio pi t«U , i •.•ni'i* nr others to oursidvc.., m 
little, (Lilly, ami liouily uceurieuces iu Liu* cuwiicrre 
ufhfe. * Chatham. 

As it respects things communication 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
connexion is used for things in the 
proper or improper sense : there is said 
to bo a communication between two 
rooms when there is a passage open from 
one to the other; one house has a con- 
nexion with another when there is a 
common passage or thoroughfare to 
them : a ci-mmunication is kept up be- 
tween two countries by means of regular 
or irregular conveyances ; a connexion 
subsists between two towns when the 
inhabitants trade with each other, inter- 
marry. and the like. 

I suggr-ted the piuhahility of a subterraneous 
cumniu/iuutiuii betwixt tiiis amt the ii nixie Picddu. 

illlVDoNK. 

ProvliliMir**, in its ecoiiiiniv, regards tlw* whole 
system o! t me :uul llimg*s logriher. mi that wceumioL 
iliscoier tin* l.eaillil-il C;nnr.ii(jns between iucidt-iMs 
which lie widely separated in time. Adiu-on. 

1 NTK K KST, CONGE UN. 

The INTEREST (from the Latin 
interesse to be amongst, or have a part* 
or a share in a tiling) is more compre- 
hensive than CONCERN (c. Affair). 
We have an interest in whatever touches 
or comes near to our feelings or our 
external circumstances ; we hate a con- 
cern iu that which demands our atten- 
tion. Interest is that which is agreeable ; 
it consists of either profit, advantage, 
gain, or amusement; it binds us to an 
object, and makes us think of it : concern , 
on the other hand, is something invo- 
luntary or painful ; we have a concern 
in that which we are obliged to look to, 
which we arc found to from the fear of 
losing or of suffering. It is the interest 
of every man to cultivate a religious 
temper ; it is the concern of all to be on 
their guard against temptation. 

Their interest no priest nor nurcvrcr 

Forgets. Denham. 

And could the marble ro'-ks but know. 

They d st i i vt» to find some sem-t wav unknown, 

M MiiiHc tic; senseless nature of the stone. 

Their pity mid concern to show. Pomfkkt. 

I NT E It ME DI ATE, 1NTE KV EM NO. 

INTERMEDIATE signifies being 
in the midst, between two objects : 


INTERVENTION. 

c 

INTERVENING signifies coming be- 
tween : the former is applicable to space 
and lime; the latter either to time or 
circumstances. The intermediate time 
between the commencement and the 
termination of a truce is occupied with 
preparations for the renewal of hos- 
tilities : intervening circumstances some- 
times change the views of ihe belligerent 
parties, and dispose their minds tc 
peace. 

A right opinion is that which connects truth by the 
shortest tr.Mii oi intermediate propositions. Johnson, 

Hardly would any transient •'learns of inlrrrthiny 
joy lie anli* to force its way thioiiLili tho clouds i 
the successive scenes of distress through which we 
arc to pass were laid before our view. Ui.aik 

I NTK 11VAL, RKSP1 TK. 

INTERVAL, in Latin interval turn , 
signifies literally the space betweeu the 
stakes which formed a Roman intrench- 
inont ; and, by an extended application, 
it signifies any space. RESPITE is 
probably contracted from respirit, a 
breathing again. 

Every respite requires an interval , 
but there are many intervals where 
there is no respite. The term interval 
respects time only ; respite includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time; 
intervals of ease are a respite to one 
who is oppressed with labour; the in- 
terval which is sometimes granted to a 
criminal before his execution is in the 
properest sense a respite. 

Aiiv uncommon exeition of stieugth, or perse\er- 
aiin; in l.iliour, i>» succeeded by a lung i/it> rrnl of 
languor. Johnson 

Give me leave to allow myself uo rr'pite hum 
labour. ’ Spkciaio«i 

1 N T E K V KN T 1 ( » , 1 NT E RPOS1 T1 ON . 

Thk INTERVENTION, from inter 
between, and venio to come, is said of 
inanimate objects: the INTERPOSI- 
TION, from inter between, and/>o//olo 
place, is said only of rational agents. 
The light of the muon is obstructed by 
the intervention of the clouds : the life 
of an individual is preserved by the 
interposition of a superior: human life 
is so full of contingencies, that when we 
have formed our projects we can never 
say what may intervene to prevent then 
execution ; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no cluuice 
of escaping but by the timely intni>vsi' 
tion of one who is able to rescue bun. 
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Reflect also cm the * calamitous intervention of 
pic: are clcnueis ^to originals)- Harry. 

Death ready stands to interpose liis dart. Milton. 

INTOXICATION, DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

INTOXICATION, from the Latin 
fo.ri rum a poison, signifies the state of 
being imbued with a poison. DRUNK- 
ENNESS signifies the state of having 
drunk over much. INFATUATION, 
from fatuus foolish, signifies making 
foolish, or the state of being made foolish. 

Intoxication and drunkenness arc 
used either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense ; infatuation in the im- 
proper sense only ; intoxication is a 
general state ; drunkenness a particular 
state: intoxication may be produced by 
various causes ; drunkenness is pro- 
duced only by an immoderate indulgence 
in some intoxicating liquor : a person 
may be intoxicated by the smell of 
strong liquors, or by vapours which 
produce a similar effect; ho becomes 
drunken by the drinking of wine or 
other spirits. In tho improper sense, a 
deprivation of one's reasoning faculties 
is the common idea in the signification 
of all these terms : intoxication and 
drunkenness spring from the intempe- 
rate state of tho feedings ; infatuation 
springs from the ascendancy of the 
passions over the reasoning powers : a 
person is intoxicated with success, 
drunk with joy, and infatuated by an 
excess of vanity, or an impetuosity of 
character. 

Tins plan of empire was not taken up in tin? first 
in! o.i icutiun of unexpected success. Burke. 

Passion is tins diunhenncss of the mind. South. 

* 

A sure destruction impends over llmsi* infotunted 
in Hires, who, ill the coil 11 at with this new and un- 
lii'Rid til power, jnoceed as if they wen* engaged in a 
"in that bum a resemblance to their limner contests. 

Burke. 

INTRINSIC, REAL, GENUINE, 
NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC, iii Latin intrinsecus, 
signifies on the inside, that is, lying in 
tue thing itself. REAL, from the Latin 
^unifies belonging to the very thing. 
GENUINE, in Latin genuinus from 
or gigno to bring forth, signifies 
actually brought forth, or springing out 
01 thing. NATIVE, in Latin nativus 
and natus born, signifies actually born, 
or arising from a tiling. 

* he value of a thing is either intrinsic 


or real : but the intrinsic value is said 
in regard to its extrinsic value; the real 
value in regard to the artificial • the in- 
trinsic value of a book is that which it 
will fetch when sold in a regular way, 
in opposition to tho extrinsic value, as 
being the gift of a friend, a particular 
edition, or a particular t>pe: the real 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies 
in the fineness of the paper, and the 
costliness of its binding; and, in the 
improper sense, it lies in the excellence 
of its contents, in opposition to the arti- 
ficial value which it acquires in the 
minds of bibliomaniacs from being a 
scarce edition. 

Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
or intrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the 
same pains, and, as far as the senses are consulted 
the same pleasures. Johnson. 

You have settled, by an economy as perverted as 
the policy, two establishments of government, one 
real, the other fictitious. Burke. 

The worth of a man is either genuine 
or native : the genuine worth of a man 
lies in the excellence of his moral cha- 
racter, as opposed to his adventitious 
worth, which ho acquires from the pos- 
session of wealth, power, and dignity : 
his native worth is that which is inborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to the 
meretricious and borrowed worth which 
lie may derive from his situation, his 
talent, or his efforts to please. 

1 1 is genuine and lc«s guilty wealth t’ explore. 

Search not his bottom, but surwy his short*. 

Denham. 

How lovely docs tho human mind appear in its 
native purity. Karl oy Chaiham. 


TO INTRODUCE, PRESENT. 

To INTRODUCE, from the Latin 
intruducOy signifies literally to bring 
within or into any place; to PRESENT 
( v. To give) signifies to bring into the 
presence of. As they respect persons, 
the former passes between equals, the 
latter only among persons of rank and 
power: one literary man is introduced 
to another by means of a common friend ; 
lio is presented at court by means of a 
nobleman. 

On each side of tho gate was a lesser entrance, 
through wliieh tho persons either of gods or men 
were introduced, Rotter 

Tho good old man leaped from liis throne, and 
after ho had embraced him, prcsrntnl him to his 
daughter, which caused a general acclamation. 

A »ni. son. 

As these terms respect things, we say 
that subjects are introduced in the course 
of conversation ; men’s particular views 



INTRUDER. 


INVASION. 


b2(> 

upon certain subjects arc presented to 
the notice of others through the medium 
of publication. 

Tin* endeavours of freethinkers torn! only to intro- 
duce slavery and eimr amoii" ineu. UisKiiKLsy. 

Now everv leaf, ami every mov in-: breath, 

I* nr cuts a fix*, and evei \ l'oe a death. Denham. 

TO INTRUDE, OBTRUDE. 

To INTRUDE is to thrust one’s self 
into ;i place : to OBTRU DE is to thrust 
one's self in the way. It is intrusion to 
go into any society unasked and undc- 
Mied : it is obtruding to put one’s self 
in the way of another by joining tlio 
company and taking a part in the con- 
versatiou without imitation or consent. 

An intruder is unwelcome because 
hi* company is not at all desired, hut an 
ubtruder may he no further unwelcome 
than as he occasions an interruption or 
disturbance. 

Where uiouUh’iiny abbey walls ovcrli.iii*; the grade. 
And o.i k' coeval spread .1 mournful shade, 

The M'le.ic.iug nations, hoveling in mid air. 

Loudly le&eni the stianger’s tieeduiu there; 

And seem to ;t i ii him never to n-pe.it 

lli, bold intiudo. i on llieir dark re 1 1 eat. Cowpoi. 

Artists are sometimes ready to talk to an inci- 
dental cmpiiicr .is ti.ey do 1*.* one another, and to 
make tlmir knowledge liiheulous by injndieio is t ,L- 
trusiun . Johnson. 

hi the moral application they preserve 
the same distinction. Thoughts intrude 
sometimes idi the mind which we wish 
to banish : unpleasant thoughts obtrude 
themselves tu the exclusion or interrup- 
tion of those we wish to retain. 

The tViKMiin of scruples, and the recollection of 
belli r noli' >n>, will not sutler some to li\c contented 
with their own conduct. Johnson. 

You gain at least, what is no small advantage, 
bcc'itity Horn those trouhic-ome and wearisome di-s- 
ei»i.t**nts which .ire alw tys uUnulhu / thein«.»*l\i*s 
upon a mind leant, unemployed, and umlclenmm-d. 

Johnson. 


INTR U DE It, INTE RLO PE It. 

Ay INTRUDER (v. To intrude) 
thrusts himself in : an INTERLOPER, 
from the German luufen to run, runs 
in between and takes his station. The 
intruder therefore is only for a short 
space of time, and in uu unimportant 
decree ; but the interloper abridges 
another of his essential rights and for a 
permanency. A man is an intruder 
who i* ;»n unbidden guest at the table 
of another* he is an interloper when he 
joins any society in such manner as to 
obtain its privileges, without sharing its 
bmd jus. Intruders are alwa\s olleii- 


sive in the domestic circle: interlopers 
in trade arc always regarded with an 
evil eye. 

I w-oubl not have you to oiler it to the doctor, ns 
eminent physicians do not love intruders. Johnson. 

Some proposed to vest the trade to America in 
exclusive companies, w Inch interest would roudei Ihc 
wild vigilant guardians of the Spanish commcicc, 
against the encroachments of interlopers. 

It Oil KltTSON 

INVALID, PATIENT. 

INVALID, in Latin invalidus , sig- 
nifies literally one not strong or in good 
health; PATIENT, from the Latin 
putiens sullcring, signifies one suileriiig 
under disease. Invalid is a general, 
and patient a particular term ; a person 
may he an invalid without being a j/u- 
tient : he may be a patient without 
being an invalid. An invalid is so de- 
nominated from his wanting his ordinary 
share of health and strength; but the 
patient is one who is labouring under 
some bodily suffering. Old soldiers are 
called in vat ids who are no longer able 
to hear the fatigues of warfare: hut 
they are not necessarily patients , He 
who is under the surgeon’s hands for 
any wound is a patient y but not neces- 
sarily an invalid. 

INVASION, INCLUSION, IRRUPTION, 
1NROA D. 

The idea of making a forcible en- 
trance into a foreign territory is common 
to all these terms. INVASION, fr.'tn 
nuto to go, expresses merely this ge- 
neral idea, without any particular quali- 
fication : INCURSION, from eurro to 
run, signifies a luiaty and sudden inva- 
si n: IRRUPTION, from rumpo to 
break, signifies a particularly uolcui 
invasion; INROAD, from in and rood, 
signifying the making a road or way 
fur one’s self, implies the going further 
into a country and making a longer stay 
than by an inetirsi n. Invasion is said 
of that which passes in distant lands; 
Alexander invaded India; Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, and made an invasion 
into Italy : incursion is said of neigh- 
13 mring stales : the borderers on ouch 
side the Tweed used to make frequent 
incursions into England or Scotland. 

Xim'xui invaded their lemlory (.is some say) "‘tj 1 
seventeen Ini mlie«l thousand men. IVithi. 

They frequently n»;i«lc incursions into couuliii ,s 
whi'-li ill y spoiled .mil depopulated, and >* U"* 11 
li.ice w.is e|,. tl i eiiou^ki, move on l the inhabitaii 
e. ui pet led tticlii lo seek u«Vv seals., 1’iirixl* 



INVENT. 

» 

Invasion is the act of a regular army ; 
it, is a systematic military movement: 
irruption and inroad are the irregular 
movements of bodies of men ; the former 
is applied particularly to uncultivated 
nations, and the latter, like incursion , 
to neighbouring states : the Goths and 
Vandals made irruptions into Europe; 
the Scotch and English used to make 
inroads upon each other. 

Tlie niitiims of tin* Antonian shore 

Shall hear tin* ilivmlful inimiin from afar 

nt ainiM invasion, ami emhrare the war. Drvdkn. 

Tins slmty of aiii'icut literature was iutenu|ite<l in 
Kurupi*, b\ the irruption of i lie noithern n,Uum». 

Johnson. 

1‘roni Si,* itl.iml we have hail, in former times, some 
sCuiii’* amt inroads into the northern parts of this 
l.iiijlmn. liAeo.v. 

These words preserve the same dis- 
tinction in ihcir figurative application. 
lunch; signifies a hostile attack, and 
mas he applied to physical objects. 

l-'ir i'll" \\i* In-ar the wa\es, which surly sound. 

I aril .c the rocks ; the rocks tlieir groans lvlxmml. 

Duyih-n. 

Or to spiritual objects : as to invade 
one’s peace of mind, privileges, &c. 

IhirouiMged with success he invades the province 
i-r |»ln!usophy. Duyukn. 

Inroad denotes the progress of what 
is had into any hotly ; as the inroads of 
disease into the constitution, into the 
mind. 

Ke-t and labour equally perceive their reign of 
~i»>.l d'lialiou and unecitam lenuie, and their em- 
p:ii' l.able to inroads from those who are alike ene- 
mies tn hot.i. Johnson. 

incursion and irruption are applied 
to what either runs or breaks into. 

Sin-, of daily inrnr'iuu, or such as human frailty is 
unavoidably liable to. Soi.tii. 

I 1 »* train too suddenly 
In utter what will conn; at last too soon, 
be;,! «-\il tidings, with too sudden an irruption. 
Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. 

Milton. 

Ti> LNVKNT, l- KKJN, FRA M K, FA 15 III - 
CATF, FOKCK. 

Ai.l tlit'sc terms are employed to ex- 
piy.ss llie production of something out 
]*j the mind, by means of its own etlbrts. 
lo INVENT (g. To contrive) is the 
general term; the other terms imply 
modes of invention under thll'erent cir- 

iiha! ances. To invent, as distinguished 
hMui the rest, is busied ill creating new 
bn-ins, either by moans of the imagina- 
b'lii or the reflective powers, it forms 
y.mnhinalions either purely spiritual, or 
aiJ6 ° winch are mechanical and phy* 


INVENT. o:il 

sical : the poet invents imagery ; the 
philosopher invents mathematical pro- 
blems or mechanical instruments. 

Pythagoras invented tin* lbrty-scvcnth pro]v>.silii>u 
of the first book of Kueliri. It aim ti.KT. 

Invent is used for the production of 
new forms to real objects, or for the 
creation of unreal objects; to FEIGN 
(v. To feign) is used for the creation of 
unreal objects, or such as have no ex- 
istence hut in the mind : a play or a 
story is invented from what passes in 
the world; Mahomet’s religion consists 
of nothing but inventions : the Hea- 
then poets feigned all the tales and 
^fables which constitute the imthology 
or history of t heir deities. To FR AM E, 
that is to make according to a frame, is 
a species of invention which consists in 
the disposition as well as the combina- 
tion of objects. Thespis was the in- 
rentoro f tragedy : PsalimmazaryiraMer/ 
ail entirely new language, which he 
pretended to he spoken on the island ot 
Formosa; Solon framed a new set of 
laws for the city of Athens. 

If itcriinnuy, shunter. mid abuse 
(iivi* it a i hai^e to bla. keu and traduce. 

Though Ibitler s wit. Pope's ntmibeis, Piior’s ease, 
Willi all that finey ran i nvin* to ple.iM*, 

Adorn the polish'll period*, as they tall. 

One niadiig.il of theirs is worth them all. Cowi’hu. 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 
lty the sweet power ol music; tlinvtbie the poet 
l>id fiijn that Orpheus diew lives, stone-, and 
IIoinU. S i i a k - i 1 t a ii k , 

Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time. 

SllAKSrKAKE. 

To invent , feign, and frame are all 
occasionally employed ill the ordinary 
concerns of life, and in a bad sense ; 
fabricate is seldom and forge never 
used any otherwise. Invent is em- 
ployed as to that which is the fruit of 
one’s own mind, and mostly contrary 
to the truth ; to feign is employ ed as to 
that which is unreal ; to frame is em- 
ployed as to that which requires delibe- 
ration and arrangement ; to fabricate 
andybrg'c are employed as to that which 
is absolutely false, and requiring more 
or less exercise of the inventive power. 
A person invents a lie, and feigns sor- 
row' ; invents an excuse, and feigns an 
attachment. A story is invented , inas- 
much as it is new, and not before con- 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the 
suggestions of oiliers ; it is framed, in- 
asmuch as it required to be duly dis- 
posed in all its parts, so as to be con- 
sistent ; it fabricated, inasmuch a- it 
runs in direct opposition to actual cir 
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INVINCIBLE. 


cumstances, and therefore has required 
the skill and labor of a workman ; it 
is forged , inasmuch as it seems by its 
litter falsehood and extravagance to 
have caused as much severe action in 
the brain as what is produced by the 
lire in a furnace or forge. 

None can be supposed so utterly regardless of 
their own happiness as to expire in torment, and 
1i.iz.jp1 their eternity, lo support any fables and in- 
ventions of their own, t>r any forgeries of their pre- 
decessors who had presided m the same chuich. 

Addison. 

Not more affronted by avowed neglect 
Than by the mere dissembler's feint'd respect. 

Cowpcr. 


acceptation, signifies causing ill-will ; 
envious signifies having ill-will. A 
task is invidious that puts one in the 
way of giving offence ; a look is envious 
that is lull of envy, invidious qualifies 
the thing; envious quail lies the temper 
of the mind. It is invidious for one 
author to be judge against another who 
has written on the same subject : a man 
is envious when the prospect of another's 
happiness gives him pain. 

For 1 must speak wlml wisdom would conceal, 

And truths invidiuus to the great reveal. Povk 

They that dcsiro to excel in too many matters out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious. Bacon. 


I cannot denv but that it would be easy for an 

impostor who win fabricating a letter in the name of^fl VINCIBLE, UNCONQUERABLE, 1N- 
St. l’aul, to collect these articles into one view. 

Pai.ey, SUPKKABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 


lly their advice and her own wicked wit 
Sue there devis'd a w mdrous worke to frame. 

Spenser. 

As ehj mists gold from brass by fire would draw, 
Pretexts) are into treason forg'd by law. Denham. 


TO INVEST, ENDUE, OR ENDOW, 

To INVEST, from vestio, signifies 
to clothe in anything. ENDUE or 
ENDOW, from tlic Latin induo , sig- 
nifies to put on anything. One is in- 
vested with that which is external : one 
is endued with that which is internal. 
We invest a person with an otlice or a 
dignity : a person is endued with good 
qualities. To invest is a real external 
action ; but to endue may be merely 
fictitious or mental. The king is in- 
vested with supreme authority ; a lover 
endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfection. Endow is but a variation of 
endue, and yet it seems to have acquired 
a distinct office: we may say that a 
person is endued or endowed with a 
good understanding; but as an act of 
the imagination endow is not to be sub- 
stituted for endue: for we do not say 
that it endows but endues things with 
properties. 

A strict and efficacious constitution, indeed, which 
invests the church with no power at all, but when: 
men will be bo civil as to obi:} it f South. 

As in the natural Itody, the eve does not speak, 
nor the tongue see ; so neither in the spiritual, is 
every one endued uiso with the gilt and spiiit of 
government. South. 


INVIDIOUS, ENVIOUS. 

INVIDIOUS, in Latin invidiosus , 
from i nvidia and invideo not to look at, 
signifies looking at with an evil eye : 
EN VIOUS is literally only a variation 
of invidious . Invidious , in its common 


INVINCIBLE signifies not to be 
vanquished. ( v . To conquer): UNCON- 
QUERABLE not to be conquered: 
INSUPERABLE not to be overcome: 
INSURMOUNTABLE not to be sur- 
mounted. Persons or things are in the 
strict sense invincible which can with- 
stand all force ; but as in this sens*, 
nothing created can be termed invin- 
cible, the term is employed to express 
strongly whatever can withstand human 
force in general : on this ground the 
Spaniards termed tlieir Armada invin- 
cible. The qualities of the mind are 
termed unconquerable when they are 
not to be gained over or brought under 
the control of one’s own reason, or the 
judgment of another: hence obstinacy 
is with propriety denominated uncon 
querable which will yield to no foreign 
inlluence. The particular disposition of 
the mind or turn of thinking is termed 
insuperable, inasmuch as it bailies our 
resolution or wishes to have it altered: 
an aversion is insuperable which no 
reasoning or endeavour on our own part 
can overcome. Things are denominated 
insurmountable , inasmuch as they bailie 
one’s skill or efforts to get over them, or 
put them out of one’s way : an obstacle* 
is insurmountable which in the nature 
of things is irremovable. Some people 
have an insuperable antipathy to certain 
animals ; some persons are of so modest 
and timid a character, that the neces- 
sity of addressing strangers is with them 
an insuperable objection to using any 
endeavours for their own advancement; 
the difficulties which Columbus had to 
encounter in his discovery of the New 
"World, would have appeared insur- 
mountable to any mind less determined 
and persevering. 
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I The Americans Indieved at first, that while die- 
pslied by the parental beams of the sun, the Spaniard* 
v ere invincible. Uubkiitsun. 

Tin: miml of an ungrateful person is unconquer- 
able. by that which conqueis all things else, even by 
],,ve itself. South. 

To this literary wore! (metaphysics) 1 have an in- 
supciable aversion. Rkatiik. 

It is a mclaneholy reflection, that while one is 
plagued with acquaintance at the corner of every 
si reel, real frieuds should be separated from each 
other by insurmountable bars. Gibuon. 

IMVARD, INTERNAL, INNER, IN- 
TERIOR. 

] NAV! ARD signi fies towards tlie inside, 
that is, not absolutely within : INTER- 
NAL signifies positively within: IN- 
NER, as the comparative of inward , 
signifies more inward ; and INTE- 
RIOR, as the comparative of internal , 
signifies more internal. Inward is em- 
ployed more frequently to express a 
state than to quality an object ; internal 
to qualify the objects : a thing is said to 
In? turned inward which forms a part of 
the inside: it is said to be internal as 
one of its characteristics; inward , as 
denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is in in the smallest de- 
gree is inward ; thus xvliat we take in 
the mouth is inward in distinction from 
that which may lie applied to the lips: 
but that is properly internal which lies 
in the very frame and system of the 
body ; inner , which rises in degree on 
inward , is applicable to such bodies as 
admit of specific degrees of enclosure : 
thus the inner shell of a nut is that 
which is enclosed in the inward: so 
likewise interior is applicable to that 
"Inch is capacious, and has many invo- 
lutions, as the interior coat of the in- 
testines. 

1 1' we accurately observe the inward moving* and 
of tin* heal t, we shall find that temptation 
"iii> upon it by very small gradations. South. 

it is not piohnhlu tliut the sons of Aesculapius 
Cmiiil l»c ignorant of ait) thing w liicli bad at that tune 
• J **ni discuvumd with inspect to internal medicine. 

Jamks. 

And now against tli* gale 
Hi’ inner rouri, their growing force they bring. 

Denham. 

s P«iiu tius not been inattentive to the interior go- 
'‘■uimeut of her colonies. Uobehi son. 


want of the faculty itself, or a defi- 
ciency in the exercise of this faculty. 
FOOLISH ( v . Folly) signifies the per- 
version of this faculty. ABSURD, 
from surdus deaf, signifies that to which 
one would turn a deaf ear. PREPOS- 
TEROUS, from pree before, and post 
behind, signifies literally that side fore- 
most which ought to be behind, which is 
unnatural and contrary to common sense. 

Irrational is not so strong a term as 
foolish : it is applicable more frequently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice ; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly applicable 
to the person as well as the thing ; to 
the practice rather than the principle. 
Scepticism is the most irrational thing 
that exists ; the human mind is formed 
to believe but not to doubt : he is of all 
men most foolish who stakes his eternal 
salvation on his own fancied superiority 
of intelligence and illumination. Fool- 
ish . , absurd, and preposterous , rise in 
degree : a violation of common sense is 
implied by them all, but they vary ac- 
cording to tho degree of violence which 
is done to the understanding : foolish is 
applied to anything, however trivial, 
which in the smallest degree offends 
our understandings: the conduct of 
children is therefore often foolish, but 
not absurd and preposterous , which are 
said only of serious things that are 
opposed to our judgments : it is absurd 
for a man to persuade another to do that 
which he in like circumstances would 
object to do himself; it is preposterous 
for a man to expose himself to the ridi- 
cule of others, and then be angry with 
those who will not treat him respect- 
fully. 

The schemes of freethinkers are altogether irra- 
tional and i (-quire live must extravagant credulity to 
embrace them. Admson. 

The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion 
at another ti him to bring together such of his friends 
ns were addicted to a foolish habitual custom ol 
sweating, in order to show tlu-m the absurdity of 
tin- practice. Addison. 

Rut grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
'Tis phi use absurd to cull a \illalu great. Pops 

Ry a preposterous desire of things in themselves 
indifferent, nieu forego the enjoyment of that hap 
piucss which those things are instrumental to obtain. 

Rkrkm.> v 


IRRATIONAL, FOOLISH, ABSURD, IRREGULAR, DISORDERLY, INORD1- 
PREPOSTEROUS. NATE, INTEMPERATE. 

IRRATIONAL, compounded of ir IRREGULAR, that is literally not 
or in and ratio , signifies contrary to regular , marks merely the absence of a 
reason, and is employed to express the good quality ; DISORDERLY, that is 
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literally out of order, marks the pre- 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is irregular may be so 1‘rom the nature 
of the thing ; what is disorderly is ren- 
dered so by some external circumstance. 
Things are planted irregularly for 
want of design : the best troops are apt 
to bo disorderly in a long march. Ir- 
regular and disorderly are taken in a 
moral as well as a natural sense: IN- 
ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is irregular is con- 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
ought to be ; what is disorderly is con- 
trary to the order that bus existed; 
what is inordinate is contrary to tho 
order that is prescribed; what is IN- 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
per or spirit that ought to be encouraged. 
Our habits will be irregular which are 
not conformable to the laws of social 
society ; our practices will be disorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
passion ; our desires will be inordinate 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion : our indul- 
gences will be intemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Young people are apt to contract irre- 
gu/ar habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober people, and 
made to conform to the regulations of 
domestic life: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderly , if not per- 
petually under the eve of a master: it 
is the lot of human beings in all ages 
and stations to have inordinate desires, 
which require a constant check so as to 
present intemperate conduct of any 
kind. 

In > until there is; a certain irregularity anil agita- 
tion b} no meant, uuhe, uniing. 

MkI.MOUI s> I,KJ JKKS nr I’l.INi. 

Tilt* minds of bad men are disorderly. Jh.Aiii. 

Inordinate passions are the great distuihei- of 
life. Jli.Am. 

iVisnadt* but th«* eo\etous man not todeitx Ins 
ninin-j, l lit* intemperate man to ..I It's roM'Is, 
-'‘.id l dan- uini- jlake all their giant-like u-jeeUnns 
snail vanish. Soft II. 


IRRELIGIOUS, PRO FAN I*!, IMPIOUS. 

As epithets to designate the character 
of the person, they seem to ri>o m de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS is negative; 
PROFANE and IMPIOUS are po- 
sitive: the latter being much stronger 
than the former. All men who are not 
positively actuated by principles of re- 
ligion are irreligious ; proj unity aud 
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impiety are, however, of a still more I 
heinous nature ; they consist not in the J 
mere absence ol‘ regard fur religion but * 
in a positive contempt of it aud open 
outrage against its laws; the profane 
man treats what is sacred as if it were 
profane ; what u believer holds in reve- 
rence, and utters with awe. is pro- 
nounced with an air of inditVerouce or 
levit y, and as a matter of common dis- 
course by a profane man ; he knows no 
difference between sacred and profane , 
but as the former mav be converted 
into a source of scandal towards others ; 
the impious man is diiectly opposed to 
the pious mail ; the former is • tilled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love aud 
fear. 

An officer of Jhe army in Roman catholic conn, 
trios would be aft aid to jiasslbrau it ruhyiuus man 
if ho should ho seen to go to bod without ulVeiin-r 
up his devotions. Addison! 

Fly, \ vjnofane; if not, draw near with awo. 

You NO. 

When applied to tilings, the term 
irreligious seems tube somewhat more 
positively opposed to religion : an irre- 
ligious book is not merely one in winch 
there is no religion, hut that also which 
is detrimental to religion, such as scep- 
tical or licentious writings: the epithet 
profane, in tins case is not always a term 
of reproach, but is employed to dis- 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expressly spiritual in its na- 
ture: tile history of nations is profitin', 
as distinguished from the sacred his- 
tory contained in the Elide : tlicwnl- 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
profane as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Christians, or the believers 
in Divine Revelation. On the oilier 
hand, whim we speak of a profane sen- 
timent, or a profane joke, profane lips, 
and the like, the sense is personal mil 
reproachful ; impious is never applied 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
worst sense; an impious thought, an 
impious wish, or an impious vow are 
the i'ruits of an impious mind. 

In his ic:isiinini;s fur llu* niu.t part iu» is flimsy 
and IsiIm*. hi his political wiitings factum-, iu w!».it 
la* c;ill» his lihiltisuphinil ones, ineliymu* ui.d 
3. t*[»ticul iu tin* highest degree. 11 i.au:. 

Nothing is pr»J\nic Unit serveth tu h .ly thiwc*. 

I! Al.fcOH* 

Love's great divinity rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal God. 
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TO JANGLE, jar, wrangle. 

A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
fications: JANGLE seems to be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord- 
aiice which accompanies this kind of 
war of words ; J All and war are, in all 
probability, but variations of each other, 
a.i a l;>o jang le and W It A N G LE. There 
is in jangling f more of cross questions 
and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion : those jangle who are 
out. of humour with each other; there 
is more of discordant fooling and opposi- 
tion of opinion in jarring: those who 
have no good-will to each other will bo 
sure \ojar when they come in collision ; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
'erring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will. Married people may destroy 
the good humour of the company by 
janglin; g, but they destroy their do- 
mestic peace and felicity by jarring. 
To wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is morally : those who dispute by 
a. verbal opposition only are said to 
wrangle,; and the disputers who engage 
in this scholastic exercise are termed 
wranglers; most disputations amount 
to little more than wrangling . 

Where Mn* ju die. 1 turn's of the church were near an 
equality of the moil on liolli sines, there were p«»r. 
juilual jnuyiuiys on both sides. Hiknkt 

Tlicrf is no jar or contest between the different 
gifts of the Spirit. Souru. 

To nee. factious monster! tiorn to vex tlu* st.ite, 

"ilh tv r any liny tuhnits form’d for foul debate. 

Pom. 

JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY, in French jalousie, 
Ld in zehdypia. Greek Z/i\ori>iria, com- 
pounded of 4 j/\o<; ami rvTrno to strike or 
HU, signifies properly tilled with a 
burning desire. ENVY, in French 
•'arte, Latin inrid/a , from inride o, com- 
pounded of in privative, and video to 
see, signifies not looking at, or luuking 
ftf in a contrary direction. 

We are jealous of what is our own ; 
"e arc envious of what is another’s. 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
e,lr y i* pained at seeing another have 
mat which it wants for it: elf. Frinees 
<ire jealous of their authority ; subjects 
am jealous of their rights : courtiers are 
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envious of those in favor; women arc- 
envious of superior beauty. 

Every man is man*, jealous of his natural than his 
moral qualities. IIawkesworth 

A woman does not envy a man for (i<>htin<' cou- 
rago, nor a man a woman for beauty. CuM.iks 

The jealous man has an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain ; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy- 
ment: a jealous lm>hand may therefore) 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife's animosity against the object of 
his jealousy. The envious man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment ; lie is easy 
only in the misery of others : all endea- 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an envious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or ail ignoble passion, according to the 
object ; in the former ease it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear ; 
envy is always a base passion? having 
the worst passions in its train. 

’Tis duiiifj wi«uu» cviuitu-'. - mdi doubts as those. 
Renders us jmluus, and desAiuss uur pisuv. 

Wat.ikr. 

The envious mail is in jain upon all rcca-uous 
vvhiuh should "ivr him pleasure. Adoimin. 

Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals ; envious to the 
individuals only. Nations are jealous 
of any interference oil the part of any 
other power in their commerce, govern- 
ment, or territory: individuals are en- 
vious of the rank, wealth, and honors of 
each other. 

Whih* tin* people* aio >a jealous of tlu* Henry's 
ambition, l do not m*i* nu\ oiner method lelt them to 
relbrni the world, than li\ 11-11 s* all houer-t arts tc 
make tln*mn*l\es aei eptaitlo to lue laity. Hooker. 

SUS FICION, from sits or sab under, 
and .s pecio to look, i. e. to look from 
under one's eyelids out of fear of being 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like jealousy, implies a 
fear of another's intentions: but sus 
pivion has more of distrust in it than 
* rain us j/ : th e jealous man doubts neither 
the integrity nor s.nceritv of his opponent: 
the suspicious mail is altogether fearful 
of the intentions of another: the jealous 
man is jealous only ^>t* him who 1m 
thinks wishes for the same thing as 1m 
does, and may rob him of it : llm sus 
pieious man is suspicious or fearful that 
lie may sutler something from auotliei. 
J< a lousy properly exists between equals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire : but suspicion is directed towards 
am one who lias the power as well as 
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the will to hurt; rival lovers ar a jealous 
of each other, but one person is sus- 
picious of another's honesty, or parties 
entering into a treaty may be suspicious 
of each other’s good faith. Jealousy 
cannot subsist between a king and his 
people in any other than in the anoma- 
lous and unhappy case of power being 
the object sought for on both sides; a 
king may then bo jealous of his preroga- 
tive when he fears that it will be in- 
fringed by his people; and the people 
will be jealous of their rights when they 
fear that they will be invaded by the 
crown. According to this distinction, 
jealousy is erroneously substituted in 
the place of suspicion. 

The obstinacy in Essex, in refusing to treat with 
the king, proceeded only from his jealousy (sus- 
picion), that when the king had got him into his 
hands he would take revenge upon him. Clahkxdon. 

Jealousy is alone concerned in not 
losing *vhat one wishes for; suspicion 
is afraid of suffering some positive evil. 

Though, wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom's gale, and to simplicity 

Resigns her charge: while goodness thinks no ill 

Where no ill seems, Milton. 

TO JEST, JOKE, MAKE GAME, SPORT. 

JEST is in all probability abridged 
from gesticulate, because the ancient 
mimics used much gesticulation in 
breaking their jests on the company. 
JOKE, in Latin jorus , comes in all 
probability from the Hebrew tsechek to 
laugh. To MAKE GAME signifies 
here to make the subject of game or 
play ( v . Play). To Sl*ORT signifies 
here to sport with, or convert into a 
subject of amusement. 

One jests in order to make others 
laugh ; one jokes in order to please 
one’s self. The jest is directed at the 
object ; the joke is practised with the 
person or on the person. One attempts 
to make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a 
jesting manner; one attempts to excite 
good humour in others, or indulge it in 
one’s self by joking with them. Jests 
are therefore seldom harmless : jokes 
are frequently •allowable. The most 
serious subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jest ; but melan- 
choly or dejection of the mind may be 
conveniently dispelled by a joke. Court 
fools and buffoons used formerly to 
break their jests upon every subject by 
which they thought to entertain their 
employers: those who know how to 


joke with good-naturo and discretion 
may contribute to the mirth of the com- 
pany : to make game of is applicable 
only to persons: to make a sport of or 
sport with, is applied to objects in 
general, whether persons or things; 
both are employed, like jest , in the bad 
sense of treating a thing more lightly 
than it deserves. 

Uut those wJio aim at ridicule. 

Should lix upon some certain rule. 

Which fairly hints they are in jtst. Swifi 

Hrnv fund are men of rule and plnee. 

Who court it from the menu and base. 

They love the cellar s vulgar joke. 

And lose their hours in ale and smoke. (j AY , 

When Samson’s eyes were out, of a public nmi-is. 
trate ho w as made a public sport. Soul ii. 

JOURNEY, TRAVEL, VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY, from the French jour- 
nee a day’s work, and Latin ilium us 
daily, signifies the course that is taken 
in the space of a day, or in general am 
comparatively short passage from one 
place to another. TRAVEL, from tin: 
French truvailler to labor, signifies such 
a course or passage as requires labor, 
and causes fatigue ; in general anv long 
course. VOYAGE is most probablv 
changed from the Latin via a way, anil 
originally signified any course or pas- 
sage to a distance, but is now confined 
to passages by sea. 

\Ve take journeys in different coun- 
ties in England; we make a voyage to 
the Indies, and travel over tlie conti- 
nent. Journeys are taken for domestic 
business; travels are made for amuse- 
ment or information ; voyages are 11111110 
by captains or merchants for purposes 
of commerce. We estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or two days' journey: 
we estimate travels and voyages by the 
months and years that are employed. 
The Israelites are said to have jour- 
neyed ill the wilderness forty years, 
because they went but short distances 
at a time. It is a part of polite educa- 
tion for young men of fortune to travel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as ii is 
termed. A voyage round the world, 
which was at first a formidable under- 
taking, is now become iamiliar to thu 
mind by its frequency. 

To Paradise, the happy seat of man. 

His journey’s end, and our beginning woe. Miiaon 

Cease mourners; cease complaint, aud weep uonu’ie 
l our lost Ii iends are not deud, but gone before, 
Advanc'd a stage or two upon that load 
Which you must travtl in the steps thev trotie. 

CuMinsii.A*" 
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Calm and serene, he sees approaching « tenth. 

As the safe port, th’ |K*ucclhl silent shore. 

Where lie may rest, life’s tedious voyage o’er. 

Jenyns. 

JOY, GLADNESS, MIRTH. 

The happy condition of the soul is 
designated by all these terms ; but 
JOY, from the Latin jocundus pleasant, 
and GLADNESS ( v . Glad ) lie more 
internally; MIRTH {v. Festivity ) is 
the more immediate result of external 
circumstances. What creates joy and 
gladness is of a permanent nature ; that 
which creates mirth is temporary : joy 
is the most vivid sensation in the soul ; 
gladness is the same in quality, but in- 
ferior in degree : joy is awakened in the 
mind by the most important events in 
life; gladness springs up in the mind 
on ordinary occasions : the return of the 
prodigal son awakened joy in the heart 
of his father ; a man feels gladness at 
being relieved from some distress, or 
trouble: public events of a gratifying 
nature produce universal joy; relief 
from either sickness or want brings glad- 
ness to an oppressed heart; he who is 
absorbed in his private distresses is ill 
prepared to partake of the mirth with 
which he is surrounded at the festive 
board. Joy is depicted on the counte- 
nance, or expresses itself by various 
demonstrations : gladness is a more 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in 
secret, and seeks no outward expression : 
mirth displays itself in laughter, singing, 
and noise. 

His thoughts triumphant, hesiv’n alone employs, 

And hope anticipates his future joys. J enyns. 

None of the poets have observed so well as Miltou 
those secret ovei (havings of gladness, which dill'u so 
themselves through the mind of the beholder upon 
surveying the gay scenes of nature. Addison. 

Th* unwieldy elephant. 

To make them mirth , us'd all his might. Milton. 

JUDGE, UMPIRE, ARBITER, ARBI- 
TRATOR. 

JUDGE, m Latin judico and judex 
from jus right, signifies one pronounc- 
ing the law, or determining right. 
UMPIRE is most probably a corrup- 
tion from empire, signifying one who 
has authority. ARBITER and AR- 
BITRATOR, from arbitror to think, 
signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
^e only species of the judge. The 
Judge determines in all matters dis- 
puted or undisputed; he pronouuces 


what is law now as well as what will be 
law for the future ; the umpire and 
arbiter are only judges in particular 
cases that admit of dispute: there may 
be judges in literature, in arts, and civf 
matters ; umpires and arbiters are only 
judges in private matters. The judge 
pronounces, in matters of dispute, ac- 
cording to a written law or a prescribed 
rule; the umpire decides in all matters 
of contest ; and the arbiter ov arbitrator 
in all matters of litigation, according to 
his Own judgment. The judge acts 
under the appointment of government ; 
the umpiie and arbitrator are ap- 
pointed by individuals : the former is 
chosen for his skill; he adjudges the 
palm to the victor according to the 
merits of the case : the latter is chosen 
for his impartiality; he consults the 
interests of both by equalizing their 
claims. The office of judge is one of 
the most honorable ; an umpire is of 
use in deciding contested merits, as the 
umpire at the games of the Greeks ; in 
poetry and the grave style, the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 
Pulsemou shall be judge how ill you rhyme. 

Dry den. 

To pray’r repentance, aiul obedience due, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut, 

Auil 1 will place within them as aguide, 

My umpire conscience. Milton. 

I am not out of the reach of people w ho oblige me 
to actus their judge or their arbitrator. 

Mm.mo’iiTs Letters of Pi.iny. 

The oflice of an arbiter , although not 
so elevated as a judge in its literal sense, 
lias often the important duty of a Chris- 
tian peace-maker : and as the determina- 
tions of an arbiter are controlled by no 
external circumstances, the term is ap- 
plied to monarchs, and even to the Cre- 
ator as the sovereign Arbiter of the 
world. 

You once have known me, 

’Twixt warring monarchs and contending states, 

The glorious at biter. Lewis 

JUDGMENT, DISCRETION, PRU- 
DENCE. 

These terms are all employed to ex- 
press th j various modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to regulate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. JUDG- 
MENT is that faculty which enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general: DISCRETION and PRU- 
DENCE serve the same purpose in 
particular cases. Judgment is coneiu 
sive ; it decides by positive inference ; it 
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enables a person to discover the truth : 
discretion is intuitive (v. Discernment ) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
probability right. Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule ; it admits of no question or 
variation : discretion acts according to 
circumstances, and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good : discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis- 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires know- 
ledge and actual experience ; discretion 
requires reflection and consideration : 
a general exercises his judgment in the 
disposition of his army, and in the mode 
of attack; whilst he is following the 
rules of military art he exercises his 
discretion in the choice of officers for 
different posts, in the treatment of his 
men, in his negotiations with the enemy, 
and various other measures which de- 
pend upon contingencies. 

If a man have that penetration of judgement as he 
can discern what things are to he laid opcu, and 
what to be secreted, to him a habit of dissimulation 
is a hindrance and a poorness. Bacon. 

Let your own 

Discretion he your tutor. Suit the action 

To the words. Siiakspkare. 

Discretion looks to the present ; pru- 
dence , which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future : 
discretion takes a wide survey of the 
case that offers ; it looks to the moral 
fitness of things, as well as the conse- 
quenccs which may follow from them ; 
it determines according to the real pro- 
priety of anything, as well as the ulti- 
mate advantages which it may produce : 
prudence looks only to the good or evil 
which may result from things; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accompaniment 
of discretion : we must have prudence 
when we have discretion , but we may 
have prudence where there is no occa- 
sion lor discretion . Those who have 
the conduct or direction of others re- 
quire discretion ; those who have the 
management of their own concerns re- 
quire prudence . For want of discretion 
the master of a school, or the general of 
an army, may lose his authority : for 
want of prudence the merchant may 
involve himself in ruin ; or the man of 
fortune may be brought to beggary. 

As to forms of human institution, they wore added 
by the bishops and governors of the church accord- 
ing to their wisdom und discretion. Binouam. 

The ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good ami evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
in conduct. Blair. 


As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener than to persons ; discreet 
is applied to persons rather than to 
things; prudent is applied to both; n 
remark, or a military movement injudi- 
cious ; it displays the judgment of the 
individual from whom they emanate ; a 
matron is discreet who, by dint of years, 
experience, and long reflection, is en- 
abled to determine on what is befitting 
the case ; a person is prudent who does 
not inconsiderately expose himself to 
danger ; a measure is prudent that 
guards against the chances of evil. 
Counsels will be injudicious which arc 
given by those who are ignorant of the 
subject : it is dangerous to intrust a se- 
cret to one who is indiscreet : the impe- 
tuosity of youth naturally impels them 
to be imprudent ; an imprudent mar- 
riage is seldom followed by prudent 
conduct in the parties that have in- 
volved themselves in it. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare. 

That your least praise is to be regular. Dkyoen 

To elder years to be discreet and grave 

Then to old age maturity she gave. Denham 

The monarrli rose preventing all reply, 

Prudent, lest from his 1 (-solution rais’d 

Others among the chiefs might oiler. Milton. 

JUSTICE, EQUITY. 

JUSTICE, from jus right, is founded 
on the laws of society : EQUITY, from 
eequitas fairness, rightness, and equa- 
lity, is founded on the laws of nature. 
Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and 
make it the rule of one’s decisions: 
equity is a law in our hearts ; it con- 
forms to no rule but to circumstances, 
and decides by the consciousness of 
right and wrong. The proper object of 
justice is to secure property ; the proper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive,, it as- 
signs to every one his own : it preserves 
the subsisting inequality between men : 
equity is communicative ; it seeks to 
equalize the condition of men by a fair 
distribution. Justice forbids us doing 
wrong to any one ; and requires us to 
repair the wrongs we have done to 
others : equity forbids us doing to others 
what wo would not have them do to us ; 
it requires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances we would expect 
from them. 

They who supplicnte for mercy from others, 
never hope ibr justice through themselves. BURR* 
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Ev’ry rule of equity demands 
That vice and virtue from the Almigli'y's hands 
Should due rewards aud punishments receive. 

Jknvns. 

JUSTNESS, CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS, from jus law (v. Jus- 
tice ), is the conformity to established 
principle : CORRECTNESS, from 
rectus right or straight (v. Correct ), is 
the conformity to a certain mark or line : 
the former is used in the moral or im- 
proper sense only ; the latter is used in 
the proper or improper sense. We es- 
timate the value of remarks by their 
justness , that is, their accordance to 
certain admitted principles. Correct- 
ness of outline is of the first importance 
in drawing; correctness of dates en- 
hances the value of a history. It has 
been justly observed by the moralists of 
antiquity, that money is the root of all 
evil; partisans seldom state correctly 
what they see and hear. 

Pew men, possessed of the most perfect sight, cun 
describe visual objects with more spirit mid justness 
than Mr. lllackluck the poet bom blind. Burke. 

1 do not mean the popular eloquence which cannot 
be tolerated at the bar. but that correctness of style 
and elegance of method which at once pleases and 
p rsuadea the hearer. Sm W. Junks. 


K. 

TO KEEP, PRESERVE, SAVE. 

Thk idea of having in one’s pos- 
session is common to all these terms ; 
which is, however, the simple meaning 
of KEEP (v. To hold , keep ) : to 
PRESERVE, from pre and servo to 
keep, that is, to keep from mischief, 
signifies to keep with care, and free 
from all injury ; to SAVE, from safe, 
is to keep laid up in a safe place, and 
free from destruction. Things are kept 
atall times, and under all circumstances ; 
they are preserved in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and danger ; they are 
saved in the moment in which they are 
threatened with destruction : things are 
kept at pleasure ; they are preserved by 
a n exertion of power ; they are saved by 
the use of extraordinary means: the 
shepherd keeps his Hock by simply 
watching over them ; children are some- 
times wonderfully preserved in the 
roidst of the greatest dangers; things 
arc frequently saved in the midst of tire, 
hy the exertions of those present. 

a * e Tesolved to keep an established church, uu 
■tVDluhed monarchy, an established aristocracy. 


and an established democracy, each in the dsgrmj 
in which it exists and no greater. Burke. 

A war to preserve national independence, pro- 
perty, :»iul liberty, from certain, universal havock, is 
a war just and necessary. Bukk e 

Sav’d from the general late but two remain. 

Anil all ! those hapless two were sav'd iu vain. 

PoPK. 


TO KEEP, OBSERVE, FULFIL. 

Thkse terms are synonymous in the 
moral sense of abiding by, and carrying 
into execution what is prescribed or set 
before one for liis rule of conduct: to 
KEEP ( v . To hold , keep) is simply to 
have by one in such manner that 
it . shall not depart; to OBSERVE, 
in Latin observe, compounded of ob 
aiwl servo , signifying to keep in one’s 
view, to fix one’s attention, is to keep 
with a steady attention; to FULFIL 
(v. To accomplish ) is to keep to the end 
or to the full intent. A day is either 
kept or observed : yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it like- 
wise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter ; one must add, there- 
fore, the mode in which it is kept, by 
saying that it is kept holy, kept sacred, 
or kept as a day of pleasure ; the term 
observe , however, implies always that it 
is kej)t religiously : wo may keep , but 
we do not observe a birtli-day ; we keep 
or observe the sabbath. 

Wednesdays and Fridays were ibe days kept in 
the Creek church for more solemn fasts. 

V\ HKATf.E Y. 

The Apostles and primitive Christians continued 
to observe the same hours of prayer w it li the Jews. 

Wheatley. 

To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing ; a man keeps 
his word if he do not depart from it : to 
observe marks fidelity and consideration : 
we observe a rule when we are careful 
to be guided by it : to fulfd marks the 
perfection and consummation of that 
which one has kept ; we fulfil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 

It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. Shakspeark. 

He was so strict iu the observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he could not be 
povsuaded to stay in tho West, when be found it not 
iu his power to perform the agreement he bad made 
with Dorchester. Clarendon. 

You might have seen this poor child arrived at an 
age to juljilsCi\ your hopes, and then you might have 
lost him. Guay. 

KEEPING, CUSTODY. 

KEEPING ( v , To keep, hold) is, as 
before, the general term. CUSTODY 
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in Latin custodia and custos , in all pro- 
bability from cura care, because care 
is particularly required in keeping : the 
first of these terms is, as before, the 
most general in its signification; the 
latter is more frequent in its use. The 
keeping amounts to little more than 
having purposely in one’s possession ; 
but custody is a particular kind of keep- 
ing, for the purpose of preventing an 
escape: inanimate objects may be in 
one's keeping; but a prisoner, or that 
which is in danger of getting away, is 
placed in custody : a person has in his 
keeping that which he values as the 
property of an absent friend ; the officers 
of justice get into their custody those 
who have offended against the laws, or 
such property as has been stolen. 

Life stud .til its enjoyments would be scarce worth 
ihe hr ping, if wo were under a perpetual dread of 
losing them. Sfkctatok. 

Prior was suffered to live in his own house under 
the custody of a messenger, until he was examined 
before a committee of the Privy Council. Johnson. 

TO KILL, MURDER, ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY, Oil SLAUGHTER. 

KILL, in Saxon cyelan , Dutch kelan, 
is probably connected with the Low 
German killen to torment, the Icelandisli 
quel la to stifle, and our quell. MUR- 
DER, in German mord, & c. is con- 
nected with the Latin mors death. 
ASSASSINATE signifies to kill after 
the manner of an assassin ; which word 
probably comes from the Levant , where 
a prince of the Arsacides or assassins , 
who was called the old man of the moun- 
tains, lived in a castle between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up young 
men to lie in wait for passengers. 
SLAY or SLAUGHTER, in German 
schlagen , &c. comes probably from 
liegen to lie, signifying to lay low. 

To kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
life ; to murder is to kill with open vio- 
lence and injustice; to assassinate is to 
murder by surprise, or by mpans of 
k lying in wait ; to slay is to kill in battle : 
to kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also vegetables ; to murder and 
assassinate to men only ; to slay mostly 
to men, but sometimes to animals ; to 
slaughter only to animals in the proper 
sense, but it may be applied to men in 
the improper sense, when they are 
killed like brutes, either as to the 
numbers or to the manner of killing 
them. 


Tbo fierce young hero who had overcome the 
Curmtii, being upbraided by his sister for having 
slum her Inter, in thu height of his resentment kii'h 
* u ‘ r * Addison, 

Murders and executions are always transact)', -| 
behind the scenes in the French theatre. Addison. 

The women interposed with so many prayers ami 
entreaties, that they prevented the mutual xlamjhtn 
which threatened the Romans and the Sabines. 

Addison. 

On this vain hope, adulterers, thieves rely 

And to this altar vile assassins fly. " Jknyns. 


kind; species, sort. 

KIND, like the German kind a child, 
comes from the Gothic keinan , Saxon 
cennan to beget, which answers to the 
Latin giguo , whence genus , and the 
Greek ytvog a kind. SPECIES, in 
Latin species , from specio to behold, 
signifies literally the form or appearance, 
and in an extended sense that which 
comes under a particular form. SORT, 
in Latin sors a lot, signifies that which 
constitutes a particular lot or parcel. 

Kind and species aie both employed 
in their proper sense ; sort has been 
diverted from its original meaning by 
colloquial use: kind is properly em- 
ployed for animate objects, particularly 
for mankind, and improperly for moral 
objects ; species is a term used by phi- 
losophers, classing things according to 
their external or internal properties. 
Kind \ as a term in vulgar use, has a 
less definite meaning than species , which 
serves to form the groundwork of sci- 
ence? : we discriminate things in a loose 
or general manner by saying that they 
are of the animal or vegetable kind ; of 
the canine or feline kind ; but we dis- 
criminate them precisely if wo say that 
they are a species of the arbutus, of the 
pomegranate, of the dog, the horse, and 
the like. By the same rule we may 
speak of a species of madness, a species 
of fever, and the like ; because diseases 
have been brought under a systematic 
arrangement: but on the other hand, 
wo should speak of a kind of language, 
a kind of feeling, a kind of inllucuce; 
and in similar eases where a general re- 
semblance is to be expressed. 

An ungrateful person is a hind of thorough fa j e 
or common sewer for the good things of tho won't ,0 
pass into. 

If the French should succeed in what they I>™‘ 
pose, and establish a democracy in n country cur « j 
stunced liko Franco, they will establish a very 
government, a very bad species of tyranny. nc KI 

Sort may be used for either kind or 
species; it does not necessarily impu 
any affinity, or common property hi tlie 
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objects but simple assemblage, pro- 
duced as it were by sors , chance : hence 
we speak of such sort of folks or people ; 
such sort of practices; different sorts 
of grain ; the various sorts of mer- 
chandises : and in similar cases where 
tilings arc sorted or brought together, 
rather at the option of the person, than 
according to the nature of the thing. 

The French made and recorded a sort of insti- 
tute, and digest of anarchy, called the rights of man. 

Uukkk. 

KINDRED, RELATIONSHIP, AFFI- 
NITY, CONSANGUINITY. 

The idea of a state in which persons 
are placed with regard to each other is 
common to all these terms, which differ 
principally in the nature of this state. 
KINDRED signifies that of being of 
the same kin or kind (v. Kind). RELA- 
TIONSHIP signifies that of holding a 
nearer relation than others {v. To con- 
ned). AFFINITY ( v . Affinity ) signi- 
fies that of being utiined or coming close 
to each other’s boundaries. CONSAN- 
GUINITY, from sanguis the blood, 
signifies that of haviug the same blood. 

The kindred is the most general state 
here expressed: it may embrace all 
mankind, or refer to particular families 
or communities ; it depends upon pos- 
sessing the common property of huma- 
nity : the philanthropist claims kindred 
with all who arc unfortunate, when it 
is in his power to relieve them. Re- 
lationship is a state less general than 
kindred , but more extended than either 
affinity or consanguinity ; it applies to 
particular families only, but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re- 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denotes a close relationship , whether 
‘Tan artificial or a natural hind : there 
is an affinity between the husband and 
the wife in consequence of the marriage 
lie; and there is an affinity between 
those who descend from the same pa- 
ft*ins or relations in a direct line. Con - 
sanguinity is, strictly speaking, this 
latter species of descent ; and the term 
*s mostly employed in all questions of 
•aw respecting descent and inheritance. 

Though separated from my kindred by little more 
ldn 1,a R * ct-ntury of miles, 1 know as little of their 
uicerug as if oceans and coutin-ais were between 
"*• Cowpee. 

J he "‘ 8do » our Grantor hath linked us by the 
tl.ni nutural affection; first, to our families ami 
‘■uren ; next, to our brothers, relations, and friends 
Blackstohe 
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Consanguinity or relation by blood, and affinity oi 
relation by marriage, are canonical disabilities (ir. 
contract a marriage). Ulaokbtone 

TO KNOW, BE ACQUAINTED WITH. 

To KNOW is a general term ; tc 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH is par- 
ticular (*?. Acquaintance). We may 
know things or persons in various ways, 
we may know them by name only ; or 
we may know their internal properties 
or characters ; or we may simply know 
tlieir figure; we may know them by 
report ; or we may know them by a di- 
rect intercourse : one is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing, only in a 
direct manner, and by an immediate 
intercourse in one’s own person. We 
know a man to be good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, by being a witness to his 
actions ; we become acquainted with 
him by frequently being in his company. 

Is then* no temp’ratp region can be known. 

Betwixt their frigid and our torrid zone? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
but to be restless in a worse extreme? Denham. 

But how shall I express my anguish for my little 
boy, who became acquainted with sorrow us soou 
as he was capable of reflection. 

Melmoth's Letters or Cicero. 

KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

KNOWLEDGE signifies the thing 
known. SCIENCE, in Latin scientia , 
from scio to know, has the same original 
meaning. LEARNING, from learn. 
signifies the thing learned. ERUDI- 
TION, in Latin eruditio , comes from 
erudio to bring out of a state of rudeness 
or ignorance, that is, the bringing into 
a state of perfection. 

Knowledge is a general term which 
simply implies the thing known : science , 
learning , and erudition are modes of 
knowledge qualified by some collateral 
idea : science is a systematic species of 
knowledge which consists of rule and 
order ; learning is that species of know- 
ledge which one derives from schools, 
or through the medium of personal in- 
s! ruction ; erudition is scholastic know- 
ledge obtained by profound research : 
knowledge admits of every possible de- 
gree, and is expressly opposed to igno- 
rance ; science , learning , and erudition 
are positively high degrees of knowledge. 

The attainment of knowledge is, of 
itself, a pleasure, independent of the 
many extrinsic advantages which it 
brings to every individual, according to 

2 M 2 
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the station of life in which he is placed ; 
the pursuits of science have a peculiar 
interest for men of a peculiar turn. 
Learning is less dependent on the 
genius, than on the will of the indivi- 
dual; men of moderate talents have 
overcome the deficiencies of nature, by 
labor and perseverance, and have ac- 
quired such stores of learning as have 
raised them to a respectable station in 
the republic of letters. Profound erudi- 
tion is obtained but by few ; a retentive 
memory, a patient industry, and deep 
penetration, are requisites for one who 
aspires to the title of an erudite man. 
Knowledge , in the unqualified and uni- 
versal sense, is not always a good ; we 
may have a knowledge of evil as well as 
good: science is good as far as it is 
founded upon experience; learning is 
more generally and practically useful to 
the morals of men than science: erudi- 
tion is always good, as it is a profound 
knowledge of what is worth knowing. 

Cun knowledge have uu bound, but must advance 
So fur, to make us wish for ignorance? 1>knham. 

O sacred poesy, thou spirit of Roman art*. 

The soul of science, and the queen of souls. 

it Jonron. 

A* learning advanced,- new words wen* adopted 
into our language, but I think with litile improve- 
ment of the art of translation. Joh nson. 

Two of the French clergy with whom 1 passed my 
cveuings were men of deep erudition. Uukkk. 


L. 

TO LABOR, TAKK TAINS OR TROU- 
BLE, USE ENDEAVOR. 

LABOR, in Latin labor , comes, in 
dll probability, from labo to falter or 
faint, because labor causes faintness. 
To TAKE PAINS is to expose ones 
self to pains ; and to TAKE the 
TROUBLE is to impose trouble on 
one's self. ENDEAVOR ( v . To en- 
deavor ). 

The three first terirfS suppose the ne- 
cessity for a painful exeition : hut to 
labor expresses more than to take pains , 
and this more than to trouble ; to use 
endeavor excludes every idea of pain or 
inconvenience: great difficulties must 
he conquered ; great perfection or cor- 
rectness requires pains, a concern to 
please will give trouble ; hut we use 
endeavors wherever any object is r to he 
obtained, or any duty to be performed. 


LABYRINTH. 

To labor is either a corporeai 01 a 
mental action ; to take pains is princi- 
pally an effort of the mind or the atten- 
tion ; to take trouble is an effort either 
of the body or mind : a faithful minister 
of the Gospel labors to instil Christian 
principles into the minds of his audience, 
and to heal all the breaches which ihc 
angry passions make between them- 
when a child is properly sensible of the 
value of improvement, he will take tip* 
utmost pains to profit, by the instruction 
of the master: he who is too indolent 
to take the trouble to make his wishes 
known to those who would comply with 
them, cannot expect others to trouble 
themselves with inquiring into liis ne- 
cessities : a good name is of such value 
to every man that he ought to use his 
best endeavors to preserve it unble- 
mished. 

They (the .lows) were lain to take pains to rid 
themselves of their happiness ; stud it cost them la- 
bour mid violence to become miserably. South, 

A good oou-eieneo hath always enough to leunnl 
itself, though the success IUU not out according tu 
the merit of the endeavour. Ilmvn.r. 

LABYRINTH, MAZE 

Intricacy is common to both tho 
objects expressed by these terms ; but 
the term LABVRiNTH has it to a 
much greater extent than MAZE: the 
luhtjrinihy from the Greek \aflvfHv 9 os, 
was a work of antiquity which surpassed 
the maze in the same proportion as the 
ancients surpassed the moderns in all 
other works of art ; it was constructed »n 
so prodigious a scale, and with so many 
windings, that when a person was mice 
entered, lie could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or 
thread. Maze , probably from tho Saxon 
muse a gulf, is a modem term tor a 
similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which is frequently made by way of or- 
nament in large gardens. From iho 
proper meaning of the two words we 
may easily see the ground of their me- 
taphorical application : political and po- 
lemical discussions are compared to a 
labyrinth; because the mind that i» 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its own: 
on the other hand, that perplexity an 
confusion into which the mind is thrown 
by unexpected or inexplicable events, v- 
termed a maze ; because, for the tune, 
it is bereft of its power to pursue i 'j 
ordinary functions of recollection an ( 
combination. 
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From tho slow mistress of the school. Experience, 
Ami her assistant, pausing, pale Distrust, 

Purchase a dear- bought clue to lead liis youth 
Through serpentine obliquities of lmmau life. 

And the dark labyrinth of human hearts. You no. 
Tn measur'd notes whilst they advance, 
lie iu wild maze shall lead iho dance. 

Cumberland. 


LAND, COUNTRY. 

LAND, in German land , &c„ con- 
ucctcd vvilli lean and line, signifies an 
open, even space, and refers strictly to 
the earth. COUNTRY, in French 
von tree, from con and terra, signifies 
lands adjoining so as to form one por- 
tion. The term land, therefore, in its 
proper sense, excludes the idea of habi- 
tation; the term country excludes that 
oi’ the earth, or the parts of which it is 
composed : hence we speak of the land, 
as rich or poor, according to what it 
yields: of a country , as rich or poor, 
according to what its inhabitants pos- 
sess: so, in like manner, we say, the 
land is ploughed or prepared for re- 
ceiving the grain ; or a man's land , for 
the ground which he possesses or occu- 
pies: but the country is cultivated; 
the country is under a good government ; 
ora man’s country is dear to him. 

It i nil'll by the priucc of air, the whirlwinds? sweep 
The smgi*, and plunge his father iu the deep. 

Then full against the Cornish lands they roar, 

Ann two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Pope. 

We love our country as the scut of religion, li- 
lu rty. and laws. Hlaiii. 

In an extended application, however, 
these words may he put for one another: 
the word laud may sometimes be put 
lor any portion of land that is under a 
government, as the land of liberty ; and 
country may be put for any sput of 
earth or line of country , together with 
that which is upon it ; as a rich country . 

You are still in the hint of tin 1 living, and have all 
t i«* means that can be desiied, wheieln to prevent 
jour tailing into condemnation. It rvk nutate. 

1 1*« rich count ry from thence to Portici. covered 

. I,ul >le houses and gardeus, appealing only a 
~" iti miat ion ol theeiiy. Hkvimnk. 

LAMilJAdK, TONdUK, SPEECH, 
IDIOM, DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE, from the 1 ..at in lingua 
51 IONGUE, signifies, like the word 
ongtie, that which is spoken by the 
SPEECH is the act of speak- 
“i-.. or the word spoken. IDIOM, in 
-‘ dni ulioma, Greek iduoya, from iduuj 

opr i us, proper, or peculiar, signifies a 
Kruliur mode of speaking. DIALECT, 
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in Latin dialectica , Greek SiaXsKriKri, 
from diaXeyoyai to speak in a distinct 
manner, signifies a distinct mode of 
speech. 

All these terms mark the manner of 
expressing our thoughts, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Language is tho 
most general term in its meaning and 
application ; it conveys the general idea 
without any modification, and is applied 
to other modes of expression, besides 
that of words, and to other objects be- 
sides persons ; the language of the eyes 
frequently supplies the place of that of 
the tongue; the deaf and dumb use 
tlic language of signs ; birds and beasts 
are supposed to have their peculiar lan- 
guage : tongue , speech , and the other 
terms, are applicable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or 
spoken ; but a tongue is conceived of 
mostly as something to bo spoken: 
whence we speak of one’s mother tongue . 

Nor ilo they trust their tongue alone. 

Hut s[n*;ik a language of their own. Swirr 

What if we could discourse with people of all tho 
nations upon the earth in their own mother tongue? 
Unless we know Jesus Christ, also, we should be lost 
for ever. Heveridoe. 

Speech is an abstract term, implying 
either the power of uttering articulate 
sounds : as when we speak of the gift 
of speech, which is denied to those who 
are dumb : or the words themselves 
which are spoken ; as when we speak 
of the parts of speech: or the particular 
mode of expressing one's self; as that a 
man is known by liis speech. Idiom 
and dialect are not properly a language , 
hut the properties of language: idiom 
is the peculiar construction and turn of 
a language , which distinguishes it alto- 
gether from others ; it is that which 
enters into tho composition of the lan- 
guage* and cannot be separated from it. 

When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
falsehood, every man must disuuite himself lrom 
ollieis. ' Johnson. 

Tin* language of this greal poet is sometimes 
ol ise med li) oid words, transposition*,, and foreign 
ithuiiis Addison. 

A dialect is that which is engrafted 
on a language by tho inhabitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad- 
mitted by its writers and learned men 
to form an incidental part of the jun- 
guage ; as the dialects which originated 
with the lonians, the Athenians, the 
^Eolians, and were afterwards amalga- 
mated into the Greek tongue. Whence 
the word dialect, may be extended 
iu its* up] dicut ion to denote any peculiar 
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manner of speech adopted by any com- 
munity. 

Every art hna its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful 
to all whom custom has not reconciled to its sound. 

Johnson. 

LARGE, WIDE, BROAD. 

LARGE ( v . Great) is applied in a 
general way to express every dimension ; 
it implies not only abundance in solid 
matter, but also freedom in the space, 
or extent of a plane superficies. WIDE, 
in German weit , is most probably con- 
nected with the French vide and the 
Latin viduus empty, signifying properly 
an empty or open space unincumbered 
by any obstructions. BROAD, in Ger- 
man breit , probably comes from the 
noun bret, a board ; because it is the 
peculiar property of a board, that is to 
say, it is the width of what is particu- 
, larly long. Many things are large , but 
not wide; as a large town, a large circle, 
a large ball, a large nut : other things 
are both large and wide; as a large 
field, or a wide field : a large house, or 
a wide house : but the field is said to be 
large from the quantity of ground it 
contains ; it is said to be wide both from 
its figure, and the extent of its space in 
the cross directions; in like manner, a 
house is large from its extent in all di- 
rections ; it is said to be wide from the 
extent which it runs in front: some 
things are said to be wide which are 
not denominated large ; that is, cither 
such things as have less bulk and quan- 
tity than extent of plane surface; as 
ell -wide cloth, a wide opening, a wide 
entrance, and the like ; or such as have 
an extent of space only one way ; as a 
wide road, a wide path, a wide passage, 
and the like. What is broad is in 
sense, and mostly in application, wide, 
but not vice versa: a ribbon is broad; 
a ledge is broad; a ditch is broad; a 
plank is broad; the brim of a hut is 
oroad; or the border of anything is 
broad: on the other hand, a mouth is 
wide , but not broad; apertures in ge- 
neral are wide but not broad. Large is 
opposed to small ; wide to close ; broad 
to narrow. In the moral application, 
we speak of largeness in regal’d to libe- 
rality ; unde and broad only in the figu- 
rative sense of space or size : as a wide 
difference ; or a broad line of distinction. 

J-liall grief contract the lurgene'S of that heart, 
lu which nor fear nor anger lias a part V \V AU KR. 

JVi<h; was the wtmiul 

nut lily with flesh till'd up and heal'd. 

Mir , tom 


Thu wider a man’s comforts extend, the bromt * 
in the mark which he spreads to the arrows of mi* 
fortune. Bi.Ain 

LARGELY, COPIOUSLY, FULLY. 

LARGELY ( v . Great ) is here taken 
in the moral sense, and, if the derivation 
given of it be true, in the most proper 
sense. COPIOUSLY comes from the 
Latin copia plenty, signifying in a plen- 
tiful degree. FULLY signifies in a full 
degree ; to th efult extent, as far as it 
can reach. 

Quantity is the idea expressed in 
common by all these terms ; but largely 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent ; copiously qua- 
lifies actions that are done by inanimate 
objects ; fully qualifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot he surpassed. 
A person deals largely in things, or he 
drinks large draughts ; rivers are co 
piously supplied in rainy seasons; a 
person is fully satisfied, or fully pre- 
pared. A bountiful Providence has 
distributed his gifts largely among his 
creatures : blood Hows copiously from a 
deep wound when it is first made : when 
a man is not fully convinced of his own 
insufficiency, he is not prepared to listen 
to the counsel of others. 

There is one very faulty method of drawing up the 
laws, that is, when the case is largely set forth in 
the preamble. Bacon. 

The youths with wine the copious goblets crown’d, 
And pleas’d dispense the flowing bowls around. 

IW. 

Every word (in the Bible) is so weighty that it 
ought to bu carefully considered by all that desire 
fully to understand the sense. Bkvkriimji.. 

LAST, LATEST, FINAL, ULTIMATE. 

LAST and LATEST, both from kite, 
in German letse, is connected with th** 
Greek XoicrOoc and \ti7rw to leave, signi 
fying left or remaining. FINAL, v. 
Final. ULTIMATE comes from «/* 
timus the last. 

Last and ultimate respect the order 
of succession : latest respects the order 
of time ; final respects the completion V 
an object. What is last or ultimate j* 
succeeded by nothing else : what is 
latest is succeeded at no great intend 
of time; what is final requires to ce 
succeeded by nothing else. 1 he las 
is opposed to the first; the ultimate is 
distinguished from that which i» l,,u ’' 
diately precedes it ; the latest is oppose* 
to the earliest ; the final is opposed 
the introductory or beginning. A pc 
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son s last words are those by which one 
is guided; his ultimate , object is some- 
times remote or concealed from the 
view; a conscientious man remains firm 
to his principles to his latest breath ; 
the final determination of difficult mat- 
ters requires caution. Jealous people 
strive not to be the last in anything; 
the latest intelligence which a man 
gets of his country is acceptable to one 
who is in distant quarters of the globe ; 
it requires resolution to take a final 
leave of those whom one holds near and 
dear. 

The supreme Author of our being has so formed 
tin* soul of man that nothing but himself can be its 
/,/s/, adequate, and proper happiness. Ado r son. 

Our first parent transgressed the gracious law 
which was given him as the condition of life, and 
lhm*by involved himself and all his children to the 
luted generations, in guilt, misery, and ruin. 

ltlDOUl.Plf. 

Final causes lie more hare and open to our ol>* 
MMVation, as there are often a greater variety that 
belong to the same ell'ect. Addison. 

The ultimate eml of man is the enjoyment of (hid, 
i v\ oud which he cannot form a wish. Guove. 


LASTLY, AT LAST, AT LENGTH. 

LASTLY, like last ( v . Last), respects 
the order of succession : AT LAST or 
AT LENGTH refer to what has pre- 
ceded. When a sermon is divided into 
many heads, the term lastly compre- 
hends the last division. When an ali'air 
is settled after much difficulty, it is said 
to be at last settled ; and if it be settled 
after a protracted continuance, it is said 
to be settled at length. 

/ nstly, opportunities do sometimes offer in which 
a man may wickedly make his fortune without four 
of temporal damage. In such cases what restraint 
do they lie under who have no regard beyond the 
gra\c? Addison. 

At last being satisfied they had nothing to fear they 
brought out all tlieir corn every day. Addison, 

A neighbouring king had made war upon this fe- 
lnale republic several years with vaiious suo-css, and 
at length overthrew them in si very great battle. 

Addison. 


LAUDABLE, PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE, from the Latin laudo 
to praise, is in sense literally PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that is worthy of praise* 
or to be praised ( v . To praise). COM- 
MENDABLE signifies entitled to com- 
mendation. 

Laudable is used in a general appli- 
cation ; praiseworthy and commendable 
are applied to individuals : things are 
l audible in themselves ; they are praise- 


worthy or commendable in this or that 
person. That which is laudable is en- 
titled to encouragement and genera’ 
approbation ; an honest endeavour to be 
useful to one’s family or one’s self is at 
all times laudable , and will ensure the 
support of all good people. What is 
praiseworthy obtains the respect of all 
men : as all have temptations to do that 
which is wrong, the performance of one’s 
duty is in all cases praiseworthy; but 
particularly so in those cases where it 
opposes one’s interests and interferes 
with one’s pleasures. What is commend- 
able is not equally important with the 
two former ; it entitles a person only to 
a temporary or partial expression of 
good will and approbation ; the perform- 
ance of those minor and particular duties 
which belong to children and subordi- 
nate persons is in the proper sense com- 
mendable. 

Nothing is more laudable Ilian an inquiry after 
truth. Addison. 

liiiiicult* is generally made use of to huiuh men 
out of virtue aud good sense, by attacking even thing 
praiseworthy iu human life. Addison. 

Edmund Waller was born to a very fair estate by 
the parsimony or frugality of a wise father and mo- 
ther, and he thought it so commentin' le an advan- 
tage that lie resulted to improve it with his utmost 
care. Ci.akkndon. 


TO LAUGII AT, RIDICULE. 

LAUGH, through the medium of the 
Saxon Mahan* old German lahan , Greek 
yeXaio, comes from the Hebrew luhak, 
with no variation in the nieaniug. Rl- 
DICU LE, from the Latin rideo , lias the 
same original meaning. 

Both these verbs are used here in the 
improper sense for laughter , blended 
with more or less of contempt : but the 
former displays itself by the natural ex- 
pression of laughter: the latter shows 
itself by a verbal expression : the former 
is produced by a feeling of mirth, 011 
observing the real or supposed weakness 
of another: the latter is produced by a 
strong sense of the absurd or irrational 
in another: the former is more imme- 
diately directed to the person who has 
excited the feeling ; the latter is more 
commonly produced by things than by 
persons. We laugh at a person to Ins 
face; but we ridicule bis notions by 
writing or in the course of conversation 
we laugh at the individual ; we ridicule 
that which is maintained by him. 

j}Icu laugh at oue unvlln'r s cobt. S wir r 
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It is easy P&r a man who sits idle at liomi* and has 
nobody to please but himself, to ridicule or censure 
the cuinmou practices of mankind. Jknyns. 

LAUGHABLE, LUDICROUS, RIDICU- 
LOUS, COMICAL, OR COMIC, 
DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE signifies exciting or 
fit to excite laughter. LUDICROUS, 
in Latin ludicer or ludicrus from Indus 
a game, signifies belonging to a game 
or sport. RIDICULOUS exciting or 
fit to excite ridicule. 

Either the direct action of laughter 
or a corresponding sentiment is included 
in the signification of all these terms : 
they differ principally in the cause which 
produces the feeling; the laughable 
consists of objects in general whether 
personal or otherwise; the ludicrous 
and ridiculous have reference more or 
less to that which is personal. What is 
laughable may excite simple merriment 
independently of all personal reference, 
unless we admit what Mr. Hobbes, and 
alter him Addison, have maintained of 
all laughter , that it springs from pride. 
But without entering into this nice 
question, I am inclined to distinguish 
between the laughable which arises 
from the reflection of what is to our own 
advantage or pleasure, and that which 
arises Irom reflecting on what is to the 
disadvantage of another. The tricks of 
a monkey, or the humorous stories of 
wit, are laughable from the nature of the 
things thcmseHbs, without any appa- 
rent allusion, however remote, to any 
individual but the one whose senses or 
mind is gratified. The ludicrous and 
ridiculous are, however, species of the 
laughable which arise altogether from 
reflecting on that which is to the disad- 
vantage of another ; but the ludicrous 
has in it less to the disadvantage of 
another than the ridiculous. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a person to be in a 
ludicrous situation without any kind of 
moral demerit, or the slightest depre- 
ciation of his moral character; since 
that which renders his situati »n ludi- 
crous is altogether independent of him- 
self; or it becomes ludicrous only in the 
eyes of incompetent judges. “ Let an 
ambassador,” says Mr. Pope, “ speak 
the best* sense in the world, and deport 
himself in the most graceful manner 
before a prince, yet if the tail of his 
shirt happen, as I have known it happen 
to a very wise man, to hang out behind, 
more people wiCl laugh at that tliay 


attend to the other.” This is the ludi- 
crous. The same can seldom be said of 
the ridiculous ; for as this springs from 
positive moral causes, it reflects on the 
person to whom it attaches in a less 
questionable shape, and produces posi- 
tive disgrace. Persons very rarely ap- 
pear ridiculous without being really so ; 
and he who is really ridiculous justly 
excites contempt. 

They’ll not show their teeth in wny of smile. 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Shakspeabe. 

The action of the theatre, though modern states 
esteem it but ludicrous unless it be satirical and 
biting, was carefully watched by the aucients that it 
might improve mankind in virtue. Bacon. 

lofelix pauper fas has nothing in it more intule- 
rable.thau this, that it renders men ridiculous. 

South. 

DROLL and COMICAL are in the 
proper sense applied to things which 
cause laughter , as when we speak of a 
droll story, or a comical incident, or a 
COMIC song. They may he applied 
to the person ; but not so as to reflect 
disadvantageous^ on the individual, us 
in the former terms. 

A comic subject loves an hum hit; verse, 

'I'll yes*. es scorns a low anti comic style. Roscommon. 

In the Augustine age itself, notwithstanding the 
censure of Horace, they pieterred the low hufToom>r]i 
and drollery of Plautus to the delicacy of Terence. 

W All TON. 


LAWFUL, LEGAL, LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

LAWFUL, from law , LEGAL or 
LEGITIMATE, from the Latin le.r t 
all signify, in the proper sense, belonging 
to law. "They differ therefore according 
to the sen.se of the word law ; lawful 
respects the law in general defined or 
undefined ; byal respects only the law of 
the land which is defined ; and legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. LICIT, 
from the Latin licet to be allowed, is 
used only to characterize the moral 
quality of actions ; the lairful properly 
implies conformable to or enjoined by 
law ; the legal what is in the form or 
after the manner of law , or binding by 
law: it is not lawful to coin money 
with tiie king’s stamp; a marriage was 
formerly not legal in England which 
was not solemnized according to the 
rites of the established church : men’s 
passions impel them to do many things 
which are unlawful or illicit ; their ig- 
norance leads them into many things 
which are illegal or illegitimate. As a 
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good citizen and a true Christian, every 
man will bo anxious to avoid cverv 
thing which is unlawful : it is the busi- 
ness of the lawyer to define what is 
hgal or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
ViTse in poetry ; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legitimate use of 
words : it is the business of the moralist 
to point out what is illicit 

According to this spiritual doctor of politics, if his 
majesty does not owe his crown to the choice of liis 
people, he is no lawful king. Hukkk. 

Swift’s mental powers declined till (1741) it was 
found necessary that legal guardians should be ap- 
pointed to his person and fortune. Johnson. 

Upon the whole, I have sent this my offspring into 
the world iu as decent a dress as I was able ; a legiti- 
mate one I am sure it is. Moore. 

The King of Prussia charged some of the officers, 
his prisoners, with maintaining an illicit corre- 
spomlence. Smollett. 

TO LAY OK TAKE HOLD OF, CATCH, 

SEIZE, SNATCH, GRASP, GRIPE. 

To LAY or TAKE HOLD OF is 
here the generic expression * it denotes 
simply getting into one's possession, 
which is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of all these terms, which differ 
in regard to the motion in which the 
action is performed. To CATCH is to 
iutf kohl of with an effort. To SEIZE 
is to lay hold of with violence. To 
SNATCH is to lay hold of by a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay hold of that 
on which one places his hand ; he takes 
hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. Wo lay hold of anything when 
we see it falling : we take "hold of any- 
thing when we wish to lift it up ; we 
rafrh what attempts to escape : we seize 
it. when it makes resistance ; we snatch 
that which we are particularly afraid of 
not. getting otherwise. A person who 
’ s fainting lays hold of the first thing 
which comes in his way ; a sick person 
or °ne that wants support takes hold of 
another’s arm in walking ; various ar- 
tifices are employed to catch animals; 
the wild beasts of the forest seize, their 
prey the moment they come within their 
iv aeh : it is the rude sport of a schoolboy 
^ xmitehout of the hand of another that 
" inch he is not willing to let go. 

^uniflimaa it luipjieus that a corn slips out of their 
l*!) '' ] 11>n they (tin* ants) .ire climbing up: they 
il, / , . H /’t Jisjuin uTirii tlicy can fiiul it, uitirruiso 

lht . v 1(,uk for another. Ai»m • on. 

ollitsr 6 ^ rua ^ * cu ' ws catches the iLitue from an* 
r Addison. 


Furious he said, and tow'nl the Grecian crew, 

(Suit’d by the crust) tli’ unhappy warrior drew. 

Povk 

The hungry harpies fly, 

They snahVi the meat, dufliing all they And. 

Dkydkn 

To lay hold of is to get in the posses- 
sion. To GRASP and to GRI PE sig- 
nify to have or keep in the possession ; 
an eagerness to keep or not to let go is 
expressed by that of grasping ; a fearful 
anxiety of losing and an earnest desire 
of keeping is expressed by the act of 
griping. When a famished man lays 
hold of food, lie grasps it, from a con- 
vulsive kind of fear lest it should leave 
him : when a miser lays hold of money, 
he gripes it from the love he bears to 
it, and the fear he has that it will be 
taken from him. 

Like a miser midst his stove. 

Who grasps and grasps till he can hold no more. 

IIkydkn. 

They gripe their oaks ; and every panting breast 
Is rais’d by turns with hope, by turns with fear de- 
press'd. Drydkn. 

TO LEAD, CONDUCT, GUIDE. 

LEAD, in Saxon leden , Low German 
leiden , is connected with the old Ger- 
man hit a way, signifying to put in the 
way, or help in one’s way. CON DU CT, 
Latin conduct us, participle of conduco 
or con or cum with, and duco to had, 
signifies to bring with one. GUIDE, 
in French guider , Saxon witan or 
wisan, German, &c. weisen to show, 
signifies to show the way. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note the inlluence which a person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To lead is an unqualified ac- 
tion: one leads by helping a person 
onward in any manner, as to lead a child 
by the hand, or to lead a person through 
a wood by going before him. To con- 
duct and guide are different modes of 
leading , the former by virtue of one’s 
office or authority, the latter by one’s 
knowledge or power ; as to conduct an 
army* or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to guide a tra- 
veller in an unknown country. These 
words may therefore be applied to the 
same objects : a general leads an army, 
inasmuch as he goes before it into the 
field : ho conducts an army, inasmuch 
as lie directs its operations; the stable- 
boy leads the horses to water; the 
coachman guides the horses in a car- 
riage. 

The shepherd's going befoic the sheep, and leading 
them io pure waters ard verdant pastures .’s a very 
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Milking and beautiful rcpiewntatiou of God's pro- 
ven tin » grace and continual help. Shkvhkui*. 

\\V waited some tiim* in expectation of the next 
worthy who came in with a great retinue of his 
tori uu’s wlinso names I could not leant, most of them 
being names of Carthage. The person thus con- 
ducted, who was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed. 

Aom son 

llis guide, as faithful from that day 

As Hesperus, that leads the Min his way. Fairfax. 

Conduct and guide may also be ap- 
plied in this sense to inanimate objects; 
as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 
port, the steersman guides a vessel by 
the help of the rudder. 

When smooth old ocean and each storm’s asleep, 

'1 hen ignorance may plough the watery deep. 

Hut when thedemou of the tempest rave, 

Skill must conduct the vessel through tlie ware. 

CitAiNOsa. 

No more — but hasten to thy la*ks at home. 

There guide the spindle and direct the loom l’orx 

In the moral application of these 
terms, persons may lead or guide o.lier 
persons, but they conduct things ; as to 
lead a person into a course of. life ; to 
guide him in a course of reading or 
study ; to conduct a lawsuit, or any 
particular business. To lead being a 
matter of purely personal influence may 
be either tor the benefit or injury of the 
person fed. 

Can kuonlcdui' have no hound, buL must advance 
So lar to make us w i'll for iguoiaucc ( 

And rather in the daik to grope our way 

Thau led by a luUe guide to err by day. Hkmiam. 

To conduct , supposing judgment and 
management, and to guide , supposing 
superior intelligence, are always taken 
in the good sense, unless otherwise 
qualified. 

He so conducted the affairs of the kingdom, that ho 
made the reign of a \ety weak prince most happy to 
the Engl; -h. Loan Lvt i J.hTON 

I no i i /i da. Oh! this separation 

Has iund«» you dearer, if it can be bo. 

Than you were ever to me, you appear 

Like a kind star to my benighted step 

To guide me on my way to happiness. Sovtiikhn. 

Tilings as well as persons may lead, 
conduct , and guide , with a similar dis- 
tinction. Whatever serves as a motive 
of action, or as a course and passage to 
a place or an object, leads. 

Our -iehcmci of thought in infancy are lost in tluw 
of youth ; these too take adillerent t urn in manhood, 
till old age often leads us back into our former 

inlaiiey. Sricmnii. 

Whatever influences our conduct 

rightly, conducts . 

She imbibed in childhood those principles whieh 
in middle lite preseived her untainted from the pro- 
fiigacy of one liusha'.d and the fanaticism of an- 
other; niiii after her deliverance from both, conduced 
her to the close of a long lite ui the uniform exeiebe 
of every virtue which became her sex. her rank, her 
Christian piul'cssiuii. W nr»vK in 
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Whatever serves as a rule or “ uide, 
guides. 

The brutes are guided by iusliuct, and know in, 
sorrow. Stkki.i- 

As persons may sometimes he false 
guides , so things may furnish a false 
rule. 

He now entirely disposed of all the graces of the 
king, in conferring all the favours and all the oflires 
of three kingdoms without u rival; in the dispensing 
w hereof lie was guided more by the rules of appetite 
than of judgment. Clahenikin. 

LEAN, ME AG HE. 

LEAN is in all probability connected 
with line, lank, and long, signifying that 
which is simply long without any other 
dimension. M EAGRE, in Latin mitcer , 
Greek fwepoc small 

Lean denotes want of fut; meagre. 
want of flesh : what is lean is not 
always meagre ; hut nothing can he 
meagre without being lean. Brutes ;ts 
well as men are lean, but men only aiu 
said to he meagre : leanness is fre 
qucntly connected with the tempera 
ment ; mean reness is the consequence of 
starvation and disease. There are j-oim; 
animals by nature inclined to he lean • 
a meagre pale visage is to he seen per- 
petually in the haunts of vice and 
poverty. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippcml pantaloon, 

With spectacles on uom* and pouch on side 

S IAK-1M \ H ' . 

So thin, so ghastly meagre, and so wan, 

So hare of llcsli, he scarce resembled man. I >a . »■ > 

TO LEAN, INCLINE, HEM). 

LEAN, in Saxon hhjnian , DmMi, 
&c. liine , is derived from the same rm»l 
as the Latin c.lino, or the Greek k-Xh'*'. 
and are connected with the word lie, ley 
INCLINE is immediately derisod finm 
the Latin. BEND (/;. Yb bend). 

In the proper sense, lean and incite 
are both said of the position of bodies. 
bend is said of the shape of bodies : that 
which leans rests on one side, or in I * * * * * * * * * il 
sideward direction ; that which inelm 
leans or turns only in a sight decree.' 
that which bends lorrns a curvature: ll 
does not all lean the same way : a liou^ 
leans when the foundation gives way: 
a tree may grow so as to incline, to t ,lC 
right or the left, or a road may tnctiM 
this or that way ; a tree or a road hem** 
when it turns out of the straight coiu>‘*. 
In the improper sense, the judg»i‘ !nl 
leans, the will inclines , the will or con 
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duct bends , in consequence of some 
outward action. A poison leans to this 
or that side of a question which he 
favors ; he inclines or is inclined to this 


To descend voluntarily from tin* supremo to a 
snliordiunte station, anil to relinquish tin? possession 
of power, in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, seems to be an effort loo great for the human 
iniml. 1{oukkt.m>.v 


or that mode of conduct ; he bends to 

the will of another. It is the duty of a*^TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID FARE- 


judge to lean to the side of mercy as far 
as is consistent with justice: whoever 
inclines too readily to listen to the tales 
of distress which are continually told to 
exc.ii e compassion will lind himself in 
general deceived; an unbending tem- 
per is the bane of domestic felicity. 

Like you a courtier horn a ml bred. 

Kings Iruu'd their ear to what 1 said. (Jay 

Say what you want; the Latins you shall lind, 

Not forc'd to gooducis, hut. by will inclin'd. 

I)RYm.V 

\ ml as ou corn when western gusts descend, 

Ueioio the blast the lofty harvest bend. Tope. 

V", ’() LEAVE, QUIT, RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE, in Saxon leafve, in old 
(Jenna n laubc , Latin linqno , Greek 
\u7no. signifies either to bane or ho 
wanting, because one is wanting in the 
place which one leaves. QUIT, in 
French quitter , from the Latin quietus 
rest, signifies to rest or remain, to gi\e 
up the hold of. RELINQUISH, v. To 
abandon. 

We leave that to which we may in- 
tend to return; we (/////that to which 
we return no more: we may leave a 
place voluntarily or otherwise ; but we 
relinquish it unwillingly. We leave 
persons or things; we quit and relin- 
quish things only. I leave one person 
in order to speak to another ; I leave my 
house for a short time ; l quit it not to 
return to it. 

Leave and quit may bo used in the 
improper as well as the proper sense. 
It is the privilege of the true Christian 
to he able to leave all the enjoyments of 
this life, not only with composure, but 
with satisfaction ; dogs have sometimes 
evinced their fidelity, even to the re- 
mains of their masters, by not quilting 
f the spot where they are laid ; prejudices, 
particularly in matters of religion, ac- 
fpure so deep a root in the mind that 
they cannot be made to reh/iquish their 
hold by the most persuasive eloquence 
and forcible reasoning. 

" l»y hiwr we not tin* fatal Trojan slmn*. 

V'ul measure back the seas we i ro-s'd before? 

I*«»PK. 

I he •'Rc ied wrestler, till a messing 

ktt'fs not his hold, hul halting emupicis lic.iCu. 

Wali.mi 


WELL, OR ADIEU. 

LEAVE is here general as before ( v . 
To leave) ; it expresses simply the idea 
of separating one’s self from an object, 
whether for a time or otherwise; to 
TAKE LEAVE and BID FARE- 
WELL imply a separation for a per- 
petuity. 

To leave is an unqualified action, it is 
applied to objects of indifference, or 
otherwise, but supposes in general no 
exercise of one's feelings. We leave 
persons as convenience requires ; we 
leave them on the road, in the field, in 
the house, or wherever circumstances 
direct; we leave them with or without 
speaking ; but to take leave is a parting 
ceremony between friends, on their 
parting for a considerable time ; to bid 
farewell , or ADIEU, is a still more 
solemn ceremony, when the parting is 
expected to be final. When applied to 
things, we leave such as we do not wish 
to meddle with ; we take leave of those 
things which were agreeable to us, but 
which we find it prudent to give up ; 
and we bid farewell to those for which 
we still retain a great attachment. It 
is better to leave a question undecided, 
than to attempt to decide it. by alterca- 
tion or violence ; it is greater virtue in 
a man to take leave of his Gees, than to 
let them take leave of him : when a man 
engages in schemes of ambition, he 
must bid adieu to all the enjoyments of 
domestic life. 

Self alone, in nature routed fast. 

Attends ns tirst and leaves ns last. Su it ■ . 

Now I a in fo#n/. , rt leave of my readeis, 1 .tin under 
g renlet anxiety than 1 have known 1« I the woik of 
any day .»i nee I undertook this provim e. Si kuk. 

Antic-pate the awful moment of your bidding the 
world an eternal farewell. Hi.air. 

LEAVE, LIBERTY, PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LEAVE lias here the sense of free 
dom granted, because what is lett to 
itself is left free. LIBERTY is also 
taken for liberty granted. PERMIS- 
SION signifies the act of permitting 
(r. to allow), or the thing permitted. 
LICENCE, in Latin licentia from licet 
to be lawful, signifies the state of being 
permitted by law' or authority. 
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Leave and liberty may sometimes be 
taken as well as given , permission and 
licence is never to be taken, but must 
always be granted, and that in an 
especial manner, — the former by ex- 
press words, the latter by some acknow- 
ledged and mostly legal form. Leave 
is employed only on familiar occasions ; 
liberty is given in more important mat- 
ters : ' the master gives leave to his ser- 
vant to go out for his pleasure ; a gen- 
tlemau gives his friends the liberty of 
shooting on his grounds : leave is taken 
in indifferent matters, particularly as it 
respects leave of absence: liberty is 
taken by a greater, and in general an 
unauthorized, stretch of one‘s powers, 
and is, therefore, an infringement on 
the rights of another. What is done 
without the leave may be done without 
the knowledge, though not contrary to 
the will of another ; but liberties which 
are taken without offering an apology 
are always calculated to give offence. 
Leave respects only particular and pri- 
vate matters ; liberty respects general or 
particular matters, public or private; 
as liberty of speech, liberty of the press, 
and the like. 

I must haw leave lo he grateful to any one who 
serves me, let him be e\er so obnoxious to any party. 

1*01’ K. 

I am for the full liberty of diversion (for children) 
as much as you can be. Lookk. 

Leave and permission are both the 
acts of private individuals in special 
cases. The permission is a more formal 
and less familiar act than leave ; the 
permission is often an act of courtesy 
passing between equals and friends ; the 
leave is properly said of what passes 
from superiors to inferiors: a person 
obtains leave of absence. The licence 
is always general, or resting on some 
general authority ; as the licences given 
by government, and poetic licences. 
Whenever applied to individuals it 
carries with it the idea of a special 
authority; as a licence given by a 
landlord to the tenant to assign his 
lease. 

And that they know well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

Shakspsare. 

The re|r*»a,‘.ed permissions you give me of dealing 
freely witu you, will, 1 hope, excuse what 1 have 
Uuue. Pope. 

Leaving the wits the spacious air. 

With lit ence to build castles there. Swift. 

LEAVINGS, REMAINS. 

LEAVINGS arc the consequence of 
a voluntary act : they siguifv what is 


left: REMAINS are what follow in 
the course of things: they are what 
remains / the former is therefore taken 
in the bad sense to signify what has 
been left as worthless ; the latter is never 
taken in this bad sense. When many 
persons of good taste have the liberty of 
choosing, it is fair to expect that the 
leavings will be worth little or nothing, 
after all have made their choice. By 
the remains of beauty which are dis- 
coverable in the face of a female, we 
may be enabled to estimate what her 
personal gifts were. 

Scale, Hus, and lames, the leavings of the feast. 

Somerville. 

So midnight tapers waste their last remains. 

Somerville. 

TO LET, LEAVE, SUFFER. 

The removal of hindcrance or con- 
straint on the actions of others, is im- 
plied by all these terms ; but LET, like 
the German lassen to leave, connected 
with the Latin la.rus , and our word 
loose, is a less formal action than 
LEAVE {v. To leave), and this than 
SUFFER, from the Latin sujfc.ro to 
bear with, signifying not to put a stop 
to. I let a person pass in the road by 
getting out of his way : I leave a person 
to decide on a matter according to his 
own discretion, by declining to interfere : 
I suffer a person to go his own way, 
over whom I am expected to exercise a 
control. It is in general most prudent 
to let things take their own course: in 
the education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in leaving them to follow the na- 
tural bent of their minds and tifrn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do anything pre- 
judicial to their character or future 
interests. 

Then to invoke 

Tlit* goddess, and let in the fatal horse. 

We alt consent. Denham. 

’llii.N crime I could not leave unpunished. Denham. 

If Pope li.ul suffered his heart to lie alienated limn 
her, hu could have found nothing that might lill her 
place. Juhnon. 

LETTER, EPISTLE. 

According to the origin of these 
words; LETTER, in Latin liter re, sig- 
nifies any document composed of written 
tetters ; and EPISTLE, in Greek 
«7rt<7oXt/, from t7ri«rcXXw to send, signifies 
a letter sent or addressed to any one, 
consequently the former is the generic. 
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the latter the specific term. Letter is 
a term altogether familiar, it may bo 
used for whatever is written by one 
friend to another in domestic life, or 
fur the public documents of this de- 
scription, which have emanated from 
tne pen of writers, as the letters of 
Madame de S6vigne, the letters of Pope 
or of Swift ; and even those which were 
written by the ancients, as the letters 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca; but in 
strict propriety those are entitled epistles , 
as a term most adapted to whatever has 
received the sanction of ages, and by the 
same rule, likewise, whatever is pecu- 
liarly solemn in its contents has ac- 
quired the same epithet, as the epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Jude; and by an analogous rule, what- 
ever poetry is written in the epistolary 
form is denominated an epistle rather 
than a letter , whether of ancient or mo- 
dern date, as the epistles of Horace, or 
the epistles of Boilcau ; and finally, 
whatever is addressed byway of dedica- 
tion is denominated a dedicatory epistle. 
Kasc and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the letter : sentiment and 
instruction are always conveyed by an 
epistle. 

Epistles or (according to tin* word in use) familiar 
'cHers may be called the lamm 1»11h ol‘ love; I hope 
this will prove so to you, and have the power to 
awaken you out of that silence wherein you lmve 
slept so long. IIoWKl.L. 

LETTERS, LITERATURE, LEARNING. 

LETTERS and LITERATURE sig- 
nify knowledge, derived through the 
medium of written letters or hooks, that 
is, information: LEARNING (v. Know- 
ledge) is confined to that which is com- 
municated, that is, scholastic knowledge. 
The term men of letters , or the republic 
of letters , comprehends all who devote 
themselves to the cultivation of their 
minds : literary societies have for their 
object the diffusion of general informa- 
tion : learned societies propose to them 
selves the higher object of extending 
the bounds of science, and increasing the 
sum of human knowledge. Men of 
letters have a passport for admittance 
into the highest circles ; literary men 
can always find resources for them- 
selves in their own society: learned 
roen, or men of learning , are more the 
objects of respect and admiration than 
of imitation. 

To th e greater part of mankind the duties uf life 
ar ® inconsistent with much study ; nncl the hours 
winch they would spend upon letters must be stolen 
worn their occupations and families. Johnson. 


lie that recalls the attention of mankind to any 
part of learning which time lias left behind it. may 
be truly said to advance the literature of his own 
ag.\ " Johnson. 

TO LIE, LAY. 

By a vulgar error these verbs have 
been so confounded as to deserve some 
notice. To LIE is neuter, and desig- 
nates a state: to LAY is active, and 
denotes an action on an object; it is 
properly to cause to lie: a thing lies on 
the table; some one lays it on the 
table ; he lies with his fathers ; they 
laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
say, a thing lies by us until we bring it 
into use; we lay it by for some future 
purpose : we lie down in order to repose 
ourselves ; we lay money down by way 
of deposit : the disorder lies in the con- 
stitution; we lay a burden upon our 
friends. 

Ants bite off all tlio buds before they lag it up, 
and therefore the corn tint ms lain in "their nests 
will produce nothing. A no son. 

The church admits none to holy orders without 
laying upon them the highest obligations imaiiiiiahlc. 

Ukvkhi'Xib 

LIFELESS, DEAD, INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS and DEAD suppose the 
absence of life where it has once been ; 
INANIMATE supposes its absence 
where it has never been ; a person is 
said to be lifeless or dead from whom 
life has departed; the material world 
consists of objects which are by nature 
inanimate. Lifeless is negative : it "sig- 
nifies simply without life, or the vital 
spark : dead is positive ; it denotes an 
actual and perfect change in the object. 
We may speak of a lifeless corpse, when 
speaking of a body which sinks from a 
state of animation into that of inanima- 
tion; we speak of dead bodies to desig- 
nate such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animation is suspended, is, for the time 
being, lifeless , in appearance at least, 
although we should not say dead. 

Nor can his lifeless nostril please 

With the once ravishing smell. Cowley. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom liesl Thomson. 

We may in some sort be said to have a society 
even with the inanimate world. Burke. 

In the moral acceptation, lifeless and 
inanimate denote the want of that life 
or animation which is requisite or pro- 
per; dead implies the total want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 
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lit; was a lifeless preacher. Mwa vet. 

And are you sure that old age will come with all 
those circumstances inviting repentance. It may 
la*, ami is very likely to lie, to life, wh.it winter is to 
the year, a time of chillness and numlmes>, and 
of dendnt ss of the faculties for repentance. 

Hevkridge. 

TO LIFT, I-IKA VIC, HOIST. 

LIFT, in German lit f ten , Swedish, 
&c. lyften to raise in the air, from lift, 
in Scotch lift air. IIEAVE. in Saxon 
heavian , German hehen , &c. comes from 
the absolute particle ha, signifying high, 
because to heave is to set up on high. 
HOIST, in French hausser , low Ger- 
man his sen, is a variation from the 
same source as heave. 

The idea of making high is common 
to all these words, but they differ in the 
objects and the circumstances of the 
action ; we lift with or without an effort : 
we heave and hoist always with an 
effort ; we lift a child up to let him sec 
anything more distinctly ; workmen 
heave tiie stones or beams which are 
used in a building; sailors hoist the 
long boat into the water. To lift and 
hoist are transitive verbs: they require 
an agent and an object: heave i* intran- 
sitive, it may have an inanimate object 
lor an agent: a person lifts his hand to 
his head ; when whales arc killed, they 
are hoisted into vessels : the bosom 
heaves when it. is oppressed with sorrow, 
the waves of the sea heave when they 
are agitated by the wind. 

Wh.it. god so dining in \imr aid to move. 

Or lift his hand against the force of Jo\e? l*o ce. 

MurmVmg they move, as when Old Ocean roars. 
Ami /wives huge surges to the trembling shores. 

l'ol'K. 

The reef enwrapt. 111’ insetted kulttles tied. 

To hoist the shot ten* d sail again they tried. 

Falconer. 

TO LIFT, JtAJSK, KIIKCT, ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

Thk idea of making a thing higher 
than it was before is common to these 
verbs. To LIFT ( v . To lift) is to take 
up from a given spot by a direct appli- 
cation of force. To RAISE, that is to 
cause to rise ; to ERECT, from the 
Latin e rectum, supine of erigo , and the 
Greek opeyio to extend ; to ELEVATE, 
from elevatus , participle of elevo , or e 
above, and levo to lift or raise , signify 
to make higher by a variety of means, 
out not necessarily by moving the ob- 
ject from the spot where it rests. We 


lift a stool with our hands, w T e raise a 
slool by giving it longer legs; we erect 
a monument by heaping one stone upon 
another; a mountain ise/mt/a/somany 
feet above the surface of the sea. What- 
ever is to be carried is lifted; whatever 
is to be situated higher is to be raised ; 
whatever is to be constructed above 
other objects is to be erected; and when 
the perpendicular height is to be de- 
scribed, it is said to be elevated . A 
ladder is lifted upon the shoulders ; a 
standard ladder is raised against a wall ; 
a scaffolding is erected ; a pillar is ele- 
vated above the houses. 

Now rosy morn ascends the court of Jove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day ulioce. Pork. 

The great canter of vElun. itself is raised to an 
enormous height ubo\u the lower regions of the 
mountain. Huy ih>nk. 

From their assistance, happier walls expect. 

Which, wand ring long, ul last thou shall erret. 

Huyukv. 

We took notiee of several of those meteors, called 
falling stars, which still appeared to he as much etc- 
ratal above us, as when wo see from the plain. 

Hnv monk. 

Lift and raise may sometimes be ap- 
plied to the same objects : a stone may 
either be lifted or raised, but lift is the 
more ordinary term ; so when raise and 
erect are applied to the same objects 
raise is the more familiar expression. 
Elevate is most usual in scientific 
language. All these terms, except 
erect, have likewise a moral application ; 
EXALT, from alias high, has no other. 
In this case lift is seldom used in a 
good sense : to raise is used in a good or 
an indifferent sense ; to elevate is mostly 
and exalt always, used in the best sense, 
A person is seldom lifted up for any 
good purpose, or from any merit, in him- 
self; it is commonly to suit the ends of 
party that people are lifted into notice, 
or lifted into oilice ; a person may he 
raised for his merits, or raise himself by 
his industry, in belli which cases he is 
entitled to esteem ; so likewise one may 
be lifted up by pride, or raised in one’s 
mind or estimation ; one is elevated b) 
circumstances, but still more so by one’s 
character and moral qualities ; one is 
rarely exalted but by means of superior 
endowments. 

( ) ur successes have been great, and our hearts have 
been inueh lifted up by then), so that we have reason 
to humble ourselves. Atikubukv 

liais'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood, 

Aud long'd to break from out his ambient cloud. 

DhydiJT 

Prudence operates on life in the sumo manner as 
rules on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation. Johnson. 
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A. rreaturo o’ a more exalted kiml 

Was wantin'? yet, and then was man design'd. 

Ohydkn 

lightness, levity, flightiness, 

VOLATILITY, GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS, from light, signifies 
I ho abstract quality. LEVITY, in 
Latin l&vitas. from lev is light, signifies 
l he same. VOLATILITY, in Latin 
vnlatilitus , from volo to tly, signifies 
Hitting, or ready to tly swiftly on. 
FLIGHTINESS, from flighty and fly, 
signifies a readiness to tly. GIDDI- 
NESS is from giddy , in Saxon gidig. 

Lightness and giddiness are taken 
either in the natural or metaphorical 
cost* ; the re>t only in the moral sense : 
lightness is said of the outward carriage, 
or the inward temper; levity is said only 
of the outward carriage : a light-minded 
man treats everything lightly , be it 
ever so serious; the lightness of his 
mind is evident by the lightness of his 
motions. Lightness is common to both 
sexes; levity is peculiarly striking in 
females ; and in respect to them, they 
are both exceptionable qualities in the 
highest degree : when a woman lias 
light ness of mind, she verges very near 
towards direct vice ; when there is levity 
in her conduct, she exposes herself to 
the imputation of criminality. Volati- 
lity* flight incss, and giddiness , are de- 
grees of lightness which rise in signifi- 
cation on one another; volatility being 
more than lightness , and the others 
more than volatility : lightness and 
volatility are defects as they relate to 
-Hie ; those only who ought to he serious 
or grave are said to he light or volatile. 
When wo treat that as light which is 
weighty, when we suffer nothing to sink 
uito the mind, or make anv impression, 
tlii s is a defective lightness of character; 
when the spirits are of a buoyant nature, 
and the thought., lly from one object to 
another, without resting on any for a 
moment, this lightness becomes vola- 
tility : a light minded person sets care 
it a distance ; a* volatile person catches 
Pleasure from every passing object. 
1'lightiness and giddiness are the de 
feels of youth ; they bespeak that entire 
want of command over the feelings and 
animal spirits which is inseparable from 
a state of childhood : a flighty child, 
however, only fails from a want of at- 
tention ; but a giddy child, like one 
whose head is in the natural sense giddy , 
is unable to collect itself so as to have 


any consciousness of what passes: a 
flighty person makes mistakes ; a giddy 
person commits extravagances. 

Innocenee gives a lightness to the spirits, ill imi 
kited ami ill supplied by that forced levity of the 
vicious. ‘ Hi . .mu 

If we sc»» people dancin'?, even in wooden siloes, 
and a liddle always at their heel-, we are soon con- 
vinced of the volatile spiiits at those merry slaves. 

Somerville. 

Remembering in..ny JlhjhUnt'saes in her writing, 
I know not how to behave myself to her. 

Richardson. 

The g ; ddt / vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noise, say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Drydkn. 

LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, SIMI- 
LARITY, OR SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS denotes the quality’ of 
being alike (v. Equal). RESEM- 
BLANCE, from resemble , compounded 
of re and semhle , in French sembler, 
Latin simulo , signifies putting on the 
form of another thing. SIMILA RITY. 
in Latin similar Has from similis , in 
Greek ojiaXog like, from the Hebrew 
semel an image, denotes the abstract 
property of likeness. 

Likeness is the most general, and at 
the same time the most familiar, term 
of the three ; it respects either external 
or internal properties: resemblance re- 
spects only the external properties : 
similarity respects the circumstances 
or properties : we speak of a likeness 
between two persons ; of a resemblance 
in the cast of the eye, a resemblance in 
the form or figure; of a similarity in 
age and disposition. Likeness is said 
only of that which is actual; resem- 
blance may be said of that which is ap- 
parent : a likeness consists of something 
specific ; a resemblance may be only 
partial and contingent. A thing is said 
to be. but not to appear, like another : 
it may, however, have the shadow of a 
resemblance : whatever things are alike. 
are alike in their essential properties ; 
but they may resemble each other in a 
partial degree, or in certain particulars, 
hut are otherwise essentially different. 
We are most like the Divine Being in 
the act of doing good ; there is nothing 
existing in nature, which has not cer 
tain points 6f resemblance with some- 
thing cls»c. 

With friendly hand l hold the glass 
To all promisc’mis as they pass; 

Should folly there her lilu nrss view, 

I i'r« t no- ifi-it the mirror's true. 


Menu* 
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So, faint resemblance ! on tlie marble tomb 
The well-dissembled lover stooping stands. 

For ever silent, and for ever sad. Thomson. 

Similarity, or SIMILITUDE, which 
is a higher term, is in the moral appli- 
cation, in regard to likeness, what re- 
semblance is in the physical sense : 
what is alike has the same nature; 
what is similar has certain features of 
similarity: in this sense feelings are 
alike , sentiments are alike, persons are 
alike; but cases are similar, circum- 
stances are similar, conditions are 
similar . Likeness excludes the idea of 
difference ; similarity includes only the 
idea of casual likeness. 

Rocliefoucault frequently makes use of* the anti- 
thesis, a mode of speaking tho most tiresome of any, 
by the similarity of the periods. Wahton. 

As it uddetli deformity to ail ape to be so like a 
man, sc the similitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the more deformed. Dacox. 

LIKENESS, PICTURE, IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 

In the former article LIKENESS is 
considered as an abstract term, but in 
connexion with the words picture and 
image it signifies the representation of 
likeness . PICTURE, in Latin pictura, 
from pingo to paint, signifies the thing 
painted. IMAGE, in Latin imago, 
contracted from imatago , comes from 
imitor to imitate, signifying an imita- 
tion. EFFIGY, in Latin effigies from 
effingo, signifies that which is formed 
after another thing. 

Likeness and picture , as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting ; but the 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the likeness; 
and the picture to the mode of the art, 
namely, by painting ; whence in familiar 
language an artist is said to take like- 
nesses, who takes or paints the portraits 
of persons ; or in general terms an artist 
may be said to be happy in taking a 
likeness, who can represent on paper the 
likeness of any object, but particularly 
that of persons. In other connexions 
the word picture is most usually em- 
ployed in regard to works of art, as to 
sketch a picture, to finish a picture, 
and the like. 

HayUty, whoso love for me seems to be truly that 
of a brother, has given me his pieture drawn by 
Romney about fifteen years ago, un udmirable 
likeness. Cowpek. 

As a likeness may be given by other 
means besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any likeness conveyed ; as 


parents may be said to stamp or im- 
press a likeness on their children. Pic- 
ture may be figuratively taken for what- 
ever serves as a picture , as a picture of 
happiness. Image, as appears from its 
derivation, signifies nothing more than 
likeness , but has been usually applied 
to such likenesses as are taken, or in- 
tended to represent spiritual objects, 
whether on paper or in wood or stone, 
such as the graven images which were 
the objects of idolatrous worship : it 
lias, however, been extended in its ap- 
plication to any likeness of one object 
represented by another ; as, children are 
sometimes the image of their parents. 

God, Moses first, then David, did inspire, 

To compose anthems for his heavenly quire ; 

To tii' one the st) le of friend he did impart, 

On th’ other stamp’d the likeness of his heart. 

Denham. 

Or else the comic muse 

Holds to the world a picture of itself. Thomson. 

The mind of man is an imaye, not only of God's 
spirituality, but of his infinity. South. 

A likeness and a picture contain 
actual likenesses of the things which 
they are intended to represent ; but an 
effigy may be only an arbitrary likeness, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any likeness of the indi- 
vidual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of persons in 
books, and also to the figures of persons 
on tomb- stones or on coins, which con- 
tain but few traces of likeness . 

I have read somewhere that one of the jiopes r»» 
fused to accept an edition of a saint's works, which 
were presented to him, because the saint, in liis effi 
yies before the book, was drawn without a beard. 

Addison. 

Or to the still ruder representations of 
individuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 

Thu people of Turvey have burnt him in effigy • 

Coweer. 

LIMIT, EXTENT. 

LIMIT is a more specific and definite 
term than EXTENT: by the former 
we are directed to the point where any- 
thing ends ; by the latter wo are led to 
no particular point, but to the whole 
space included : limits are in their nature 
something finite ; extent is either finite 
or infinite : we therefore speak of that 
which exceeds the limits, or comes 
within the limits ; and of that which 
comprehends the extent , or is according 
to the extent : a plenipotentiary 01 
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minister must not exceed the limits of 
his instruction ; when we think of the 
immense extent of this globe, and that 
it is among the smallest of an infinite 
number of worlds, the mind is lost in 
admiration and amazement: it does not 
fall within the limits of a periodical 
work to enter into historical details ; a 
complete history of any country is a 
work of great extent . 

Whatsoever a man accounts his treasure answers 
all his capacities ot‘ pleasure. It is the utmost limit 
of enjoyment South. 

It ia observable that, either by nature or habit, our 
faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent. 

Johnson. 


TO LINGER, TARRY, LOITER, LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

LINGER, from longei ^ signifies to 
make the time long in doing a thing. 
TARRY, from tardus slow, is to be 
slow LOITER may probably come 
from lentus slow. LAG, from lie, sig- 
nifies to lie back. SAUNTER, from 
sancta terra the Holy Land ; because, 
in the time of the crusades, many idle 
persons were going backwards and for- 
wards : hence idle, planless going, comes 
to be so denominated. 

Suspension of action or slow move- 
ment enters into the meaning of all 
these terms : to linger is to stop alto- 
gether or to move but slowly forward ; 
to tarry is properly to suspend one's 
movement : the former proceeds from 
reluctance to leave the spot on which we 
stand ; the latter from motives of dis- 
cretion : he will naturally linger who is 
going to leave the place of his nativity 
for an indefinite period ; those who have 
much business to transact will be led to 
tarry long in a place: to loiter is to 
move slowly and reluctantly, but, from 
a had cause, a child loiters who is un- 
willing to go to school : to lag is to move 
slower than others ; to stop w bile they 
are going on ; this is seldom done for a 
good purpose; those who lag have gene- 
rally some sinister and private end to 
answer : to saunter is altogether the act 
°f an idler ; those who have no object in 
moving either backward or forward will 
saunter if they move at all. 

8ineo L f » r ay celestial wife. 

Loath d by the gods, have dragg'd a lingering life, 

Dhyden. 

Rapid wits fatter, or faint, and suffer themselves 
nf * ,l »'pass*d by the even and regular perseverance 
or slower understandings. J nu » 


Johnson. 


Th» . « * ®hall not lag behind, nor err 

Uie way, thou leading ' 


Milton. 


Herod having tarried only seven days at Rome 
for Ihu dispatch of his business, returned to his ships 
at Hruudusium. Phidbaux. 

She walks all the morning sauntering about the 
shop, with her arms through her pocket-holes. 

Johnson. 

LIQUID, LIQUOR, JUICE, HUMOR. 

LIQUID ( v . Fluid) is the generic 
term: LIQUOR, which is but a vari- 
ation from the same Latin verb, liquesco , 
whence liquid is derived, is a liquid 
which is made to be drunk : JUICE, in 
French is a liquid that issues from 
bodies: and HUMOR, in Latin humor, 
probably from the Greeek ptvya and 
ptio to flow or pour out, is a species of 
liquid which flows in bodiesand forms 
a constituent part of them. All natural 
bodies consist of liquids or solids, or a 
combination of both: liquor serves to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the 
hunger; the juices of bodies 5 re fre- 
quently their richest parts; and the hu- 
mors are commonly the most important 
parts ; the former of these two belong 
peculiarly to vegetable, and the latter to 
animal bodies : water is the simplest of 
all liquids; wine is the most inviting 
of all liquors , the orange produces the 
most agreeable juice; the humors of 
both men and brutes are most liable to 
corruption. 

How the bee 

Sits on the bloom, exiraetiiig liquid sweets. Milton 

Tlu*y win Minerva from Jove’s head derive. 

Might make old Homers scull the muse’s hive. 

And from his brain that Helicon distil. 

Whose racy liquor did his offspring fill. Dknkam. 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wiue, 

More bounteous f.ir thau all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours. Thomson 

Is Brutus sick, and is it phys’eal 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
O. the dank morniug. Shakkpeakk. 

LIST, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER. 

LIST, in French lisle, and German 
lisle , comes from the German leiste a 
last, signifying in general any long and 
narrow body. ROLL signifies in ge- 
neral anything rolled up, particularly 
paper with its written contents. CATA- 
LOGUE, in Latin catalogus . Greek 
icaraXoyoc, from KaraXtyto to write down, 
signifies a written enumeration. 4 RE- ' 
GISTER, from the verb rego to govern, 
signifies what is done or inserted by 
order of government, or for the purposes 
of order. 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the common id»;a 
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included in the signification of these 
terms. The contents and disposition of 
a list is the most simple ; it consists of 
little more than names arranged under 
one another in a long narrow line, as a 
list of* words, a list of plants and 1 lowers, 
a list of voters, a list of visits, a list of 
deaths, of births, of marriages: roll, 
which is figuratively put lor the contents 
of a roll, is a list rolled up for conve- 
nience, as a long roll of saints : cata- 
logue involves more details than a 
simple list ; it specifies not only names, 
but dates qualities, and circumstances. 
A list of books contains their titles; a 
catalogue of books contains an enume- 
ration of their size, pr.ee, number of 
volumes, edition, &c. : a roll of saints 
simply specifies their names ; a cata- 
logue of saints enters into particulars of 
their ages, deaths, &e. : a register con- 
tains i^ore than either ; for it contains 
events, with dates, actors, &c. in all 
matters of public interest. 

After I had rend over the list of the persons elected 
into the Tier** lilat. nothing which they atleiu.nds 
did could appear astonishing. ItcuKK. 

It appears from the ancient rolls of parliament, 
and from the maimer of choosing the lords of articles, 
that the proceeding* of that high court must have 
Im:cu in a great measure under their direction. 

K on tin sox. 

Ave ! in tire catalogue \o go for men. 

As hounds, and gre\ hounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
All by the name of dogs. SiiAKsm- akk. 

I am credibly informed by an antiquary, who has 
searched the registers, that the maids of honour, hr 
(jueen Elizabeth's time, were allowed three rumps 
of beef for their breakfast. Audi son. 


LITTLE, SMALL, DIMINUTIVE. 

LITTLE, in Dutch lettel , connected 
with light, &c., is a general term both 
in its sense and application. SMALL, 
in German smakl narrow, and DIMI- 
NUTIVE, from minus less, signifying 
made less, are particular terms coin ey- 
ing some collateral idea. What is little 
is so m the ordinary sense in respect to 
size ; it is properly opposed to great : 
the small is that which is less than 
others in point of bulk ; it is opposed to 
the large : the diminutive is that which 
is less than it ought to be ; as a person 
is said to be diminutive in stature who 
is below the ordinary stature. 

While the promis'd fruit 
Lius yet u little embryo, uir perceived. 

Within its crimson folds. Thomson. 

Thu smallest humming bird is uhout the size of :i 
hazelnut. (Joi.jismiih. 

That the. stars appear like so many diminutive and 
scarcely distinguishable points, is owing to their im- 
mense and inconceivable dist .nee. Adpimon. 


In the moral application, little is Ire. 
quen tlv used in a bad sense, small atir] 
diminutive may be extended to otli (;r 
than physical objects without any change 
in their signification. 

Thu talent of turning men into ridicule, ami ( . v 
posing to laughter loose one converses wiih, is i|.,, 
qualification of little ungenerous tempers. Addimi^ 

To him no high, no low no great, no small , 

He tills. He bounds, connects, and equals all. l’ort, 

lie whose knowledge is at best but limited, ai.ij 
who** intellect proceeds by a small, diu.inntivr l j j. ] , t ' 
cannot but rccei\ e an additional light by the 
cejtions of another man. Sou in 

LIVELIHOOD, LIVING, SUBSISTENCE, 

MAINTENANCE, SUPPORT, SUSTi:- 

N \ NCE. 

Thk means of living or supporting 
life is the idea common to all thesu 
terms, which vary according to the cir- 
cumstances^)!' the individual and tlu> 
nature of the object which constitutes 
the means: a LIVELIHOOD is that 
which is sought alter by the day; a 
labourer earns a livelihood by the sweat 
of his brow: a SUBSISTENCE is ob- 
tained by irregular efforts of various 
descriptions; beggars meet with mj 
much that they obtain something better 
than a precarious and scanty subsist- 
ence: LIVING is obtained by more 
respectable and less severe efforts than 
the two former; tradesmen obtain a 
good living by keeping shops ; artists 
procure a living by the exercise of their 
talents : MA1NTKN ANCE, SUP- 
PORT*, and SUSTENANCE differ 
from the other three inasmuch as they 
do not com prebend wluit one gains by 
one's own efforts, but by the efforts ol 
others : maintenance is that which i* 
permanent : it supplies the place of liv- 
ing : support may be casual, and vary 
in degree : the object of mont public 
charities is to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a livelihood or 
living for themseh es ; it is the business 
of the parish to give support , in time ol 
sickness and distress, to all who are 
legal parishioners. Maintenance and 
support are alwaj s granted ; but suste- 
nance is that which is taken or received: 
the former comprehends the means or 
obtaining food ; sustenance compre- 
hends that which sustains the body and 
supplies the place of food. 

A man may as easily knuw where to find one kj 
tench lu debauch, whore, game uu<l blaspheme. ' 
to teach him to viiilc or east accounts; ’tin tl* 1 * q* r - r 
pm fu.- sum anil livelihood of such people, Jietl'U" 
their living by those practices for which they tb ,MM 
to forfeit their .ivt-H. h,,LV| 
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.inH necessities of a bare subsistence avo not 
in lit* ili» only measure of a parent's care for bis cliil- 
Jieii. South. 

The Jews in Hahylonia honoured Ilyreauus their 
Kiln:, and supplied him willi a maintenance. suitable 
tlu-irto. I’uhjkaux. 

If it In* a entse In he forced to toil for the neees- 
|. u \ support of life, how does he heighten the fiir.se 
wiio toils for supoi Unities! South. 

War and tin* ehace engross tho savage whole, 

TV;, r followed for revenue, or to supplant 
Tuc envied tenants of some, happier spot, 

Tlie ehace for sustenance. Cowet a. 

UVISr.Y, SPRIGHTLY, VIVACIOUS, 
S PO IITI V K , M E 1 1 1 { V, JOCIJM). 

The activity of tho heart when if 
hints high with a sentiment ol’gaieh is 
•strongly depicted l>y all these terms : the 
LIVELY is the most, general and literal 
in its signification ; life, as a muting or 
active principle, is supposed to be inhe- 
rent in spiritual as well as material 
bodies : the feeling, as well as the body 
which has nit bin a power of moving 
arbitrarily of itself, is said to have lift\ 
and in whatever object this is wanting, 
this object is said to be dead: in like 
manner, according to the degree or cir- 
cumstances under which this moving 
principle displays itself, the object is de- 
nominated lively , that is having life. 
SPRIGHTLY, that is sprighfful or 
■sjo'rifful, full of spirits, and VIVA- 
CIOUS, in Latin viv<u\ from vivo to 
live, that is the same as lively. Liveli- 
ness is the property of childhood, youth, 
or even maturer age: spright lines* is 
the peculiar propel ty of youth : vivacity 
is a quality compatible with the sobriety 
of years : an infant, shows itself to he 
lively or otherwise in a few months 
alter its birth; a female, particularly in 
her early years, ailbrds often a pleasing 
picture of spnghtliness ; a vivacious 
companion recommends himself wher- 
ever he goes. SPORTIVENESS, that 
is fondness of or readiness for sport, is 
an accompaniment of liveliness or 
spnghtliness : a sprightly child will 
h ho\v its sprigh fliness by its sportive 
humour: MIRTH, i. e. merriness (v. 
Cheerful ), and JOCUNDITY, fiom 
4 ocundus orjuamdits , and^/m; to delight 
°r please, signifying the state of being 
delighted, are the forms of liveliness 
"hieh display themselves in social life: 
the former is a familiar quality, more 
frequently to he discovered ill vulgar 
than in polished society : jocundity is a 
form of liveliness which poets have as- 
cribed to nymphs and goddesses, and 


other aerial creatures of the imagina- 
tion . 

The terms preserve the same sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination, 
wit, conception, representation, and the 
like, are lively ; a pers >n’s air. manner, 
look, tune, dance, are sprightly ; a con- 
versation, a turn of uiind, a society, is 
vivacious ; the muse, the pen, the lma- 
gina;i>n, is sportive: the meeting, the 
laugh, the song, tlu; conceit, is merry 
the train, the dance is jocund. 

On.* •-luily is inconsistent with a lively imagina- 
tion. aunt I ut with a solid jndj'emcnt. Johnson. 

1 1 i - spnrlirr lambs. 

This wav and that convolv'd, in fii-kfttl »l«*c 
Their ir lie- pl.i\. And now tin* spr ybtly ra«'*H 
In\ iles thom lovih. Thomson. 

U\ e\eiv \ielory mrr appetite or pa-sion. th>* 
n ’ i-l '. r aiu- n v strength to i «.* i'll'-** tlm-e »ohrit.iti« ns 
In w : i ch tin* young and rimenms :i<i> limit 1 \ a-- 
saullml. Joh n vN. 

Thusjoi-w«(i fleets with them the winter nLdit. 

Thomson. 

\N arn'd bv the stream'll},' bj^lit and merry lark. 

Forth rush tlie jull\ clans. SoMKitvn.r.K. 


li vino, eeneeice. 

LIVING signifies literally the peeu 
niarv resource by winch one lives. 
BENEFICE, from benefann , signifies 
whatever one obtains as a benefit: the 
f< inner is applica do to any situation of 
life, but particularly to that resource 
which a parish affords to the clergyman : 
the latter is applicable to no other ob- 
ject: we speak of a living as a resource 
immediately derived from the parish, in 
distinction liom a curacy, which is de- 
rived from an individual: we speak of 
a benefice in respect to the terms by 
which it is held, according to the eccle- 
siastical law : there arc many livings 
which are not benefices , although not 
vice versa. 

Til consequence of tin* Pope's interference, the he-t 
liriuys wore lil ed l»> Italian, aud oilier loifi^u, 
rkT-:y. lll.^CKMONK. 

Estate* bold by feudal tenure, beini; ovijpiiully 
"ralniluus donations, weie at that time denominated 
In t,c/i i id ; tlieii \ery name, as well as constitution, 
was" liorrow ed. and the care of the Minis of a parish 
thence came io be denominated a Irncju c. 

Jil.ACKSTD.NE. 


LODGIBGS, A P V KTMENTS. 

A LODGING, or a place to lodge or 
dwell in comprehends single rooms, or 
many rooms, or in fact uin place which 
can he made to serve the purpose ; 
APARTMENTS respect only suits of 
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rooms: apartments , therefore, are, m 
the strict sense, lodgings; but all lodg- 
ings are not apartments : on the other 
hand, the word lodgings is mostly 
used for rooms that are let out to hire, 
or that serve a temporary purpose ; but 
the word apartments may be applied to 
the suits of rooms in any large house : 
hence the word lodging becomes on one 
ground restricted in its use, and apart - 
meats on the other : all apartments to 
let out for hire are lodgings : but apai t- 
meats not to let out for hire are not 
lodgings. 

LOOK, GLANCE. 

LOOK (*.>. Air) is the generic, and 
GLANCE (v. To glance at) the specific 
term ; that is to say, a casual or mo- 
mentary look : a look may be charac- 
terized as severe or mild, tierce or gentle, 
angry or kind ; a glance as hasty or 
sudden, imperfect or slight : so likewise 
we speak of taking a look, or catching a 
glance. 

Here the soft flocks, with the same harmless look 
They wore alive. Thomson. 

The tijjjer. darting fierce 
Impetuous on liis prey, the glance has (loom'd. 

Thomson. 

TO LOOK, SEE, BEHOLD, VIEW, 
EYE. 

LOOK, in Saxon locan, upper Ger- 
man lugen, comes from the same source 
as lux light, and the Greek X«w to see. 
SEE is in Saxon seon, Swedish sc, 
iEohc Greek (tsuhv , Hebrew sheeah to 
see. BEHOLD, compounded of the 
inten-ive be and hold> signifies to hold 
or fix the eye on an object. V 1EW, 
from tho French voir, and the Latin 
vide >, signifies simply to see. To EVE, 
from the noun eye, naturally signifies to 
fathom with the eye. 

We look voluntarily ; we see involun- 
tarily : the eye sees ; the person looks : 
absent people often see things before 
they are fully conscious that they are at 
hand : we may look without seeing , and 
we may see without looking: near- 
sighted people often look at that which 
is too distant to strike the visual organ. 
To behold is io look at for a continuance ; 
to view is to look at in all directions ; 
to eye is to look at earnestly, and by side 
glances', that which is seen may disup- 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone ; but what is looked at 
must make some stay ; consequently 


lightning and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their llight, may be seen , 
hut canno be looked at. To look at is 
the familiar, as well as the general term, 
in regard to the others: we look at 
things in general, which we wish to see, 
that is. to see clearly, fully, and in all 
their parts ; hut we behold that which 
excites a moral or intellectual interest : 
we view that, which demands intellectual 
attention ; we eye that which gratifies 
any particular passion: an inquisitive 
child looks at things which are new to 
it, but does not behold them ; we look 
at plants, or finery, or whatever gratifies 
the senses, but we do not behold them: 
on the other hand, we behold any spec- 
tacle which excites our admiration, our 
astonishment, our pity, or our love : wc 
look at objects in order to observe then- 
external projierties ; but we view them 
in order to find out their component 
parts, their internal properties, their 
powers of motion and action, &c. : we 
look at things to gratify the curiosity ot 
the moment or for mere amusement; 
but the jealous mail ryes his rival, ia 
order to mark his movements, bis de- 
signs, and liis successes ; the envious 
man eyes him who is in prosperity, with 
a malignant desire to see him humbled. 

They climb the next a -cent, ami, h>\th\n<j down. 

Now at a nearer distance view the town; 

The prince with wonder sees the slntelv tow’rs, 
(Which late were huts and shepherds' bow'rs), 

1)ky»kn. 

The most unpardonable malefactor in the w ild 
going to his death, and bearing it vs. it h niinpuMiir, 
would win the pity of those who should t,clu>l<i lum. 

Sjh 1 I.K.. 

Half afraid, he first 

Against the window heals, then hiisk alights 
On tin; warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling fa mil,' askance. Thowmki 

TO LOOK, APPEAR. 

LOOK is here taken in the neuter 
and improper sense: in the preceding 
article ( v . To look) it denotes the action 
of persons striving to see ; in the pre- 
sent case it denotes the action of things 
figuratively striving to he seen. AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin appareo or 
pareo , Greek Trapujn, signifies to be 
present or at hand, within sight. 

The look of a thing respects the im- 
pressions which it makes on the senses, 
that is, the manner in which it looks ; 
its appearance implies the simple act of 
its mining into sight: the look of anv 
thing is therefore characterized as good 
or bad, mean or handsome, ugly or 
beautiful ; the appearance is character 
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ized as early or late, sudden or unex- 
pected : there is something very unseemly 
in the look of a clergyman affecting the 
airs of a fine gentleman ; the appear - 
an re of the stars in an evening presents 
nu interesting view even to the ordinary 
beholder. As what appears must appear 
in some form, the signification of the 
term has been extended to the manner 
of the appearance , and brought slid 
nearer to look in its application; in this 
case the term look is rather more fa- 
miliar than that of appearance : we 
may speak either of regarding the look 
or the appearance of a thing, as far as 
it may impress others; but the latter is 
less colloquial than the former: a man’s 
conduct is said to look rather than to 
appear ill ; but on the other hand, we 
say a thing assumes an appearance , 
or lias a certain appearance . 

Histiesslui nature pants; 

The VL'iy streams look languid from afar. Thomson. 

Never does liberty appear more amiable than 
under the gm eminent of a pious and good prinee. 

A DIM . -ON. 

I ook is always employed for what is 
real ; what a thing looks is that which 
it really is : appear , however, sometimes 
refers not only to what is external, but 
to what is superficial. If we say a 
person looks ill, it supposes some positive 
and unequivocal evidence of illness: if 
we say he appeal's to be ill, it is a less 
positive assertion than the former; it 
leaves room for doubt, and allows the 
possibility of a mistake. We are at 
liberty to judge of things by their looks, 
without being chargeable with want of 
judgment; but as appearances are said 
to be deceitful, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution as the rule of 
<>ur judgment. Look is employed mostly 
in regard to objects of sense ; appear- 
ance respects natural and moral objects 
indifferently: the sky looks lowering; 
an object appears through a microscope 
greater than it really is ; a person's 
conduct appears in a more culpable light 
w hen seen through the representation 
( >f an enemy. 

Th«‘n Naturi* all 

'Mrs to tin* Juvit’j. ry»! .1 look of love. Thomson. 

bus always b»‘;*n my endeavour to distinguish 
I'elwtvu realities and appearances. Tati.kii. 

LOOK K.li-ON, SPECTATOR, BE- 
HOLDER, OBSERVER. 

The LOOKER-ON and the SPIiC- 
TA l OR are both opposed to the agents 


or actors in any scene ; but the former 
is still more abstracted from the objects 
be sees than the latter. 

A looker-on (v. To look at) is care- 
less ; he has no part and takes no part 
in what he sees ; he looks on , because 
the thing is before him, and he has 
nothing else to do: a spectator may 
likewise be unconcerned, but in general 
lie derives amusement, if nothing else, 
from what he sees. A clown may be a 
looker-on , who with open mouth gapes 
at all that is before him, without under- 
standing tiny part of it ; but he who 
looks on to draw a moral lesson from the 
whole is in the moral sense not an un- 
interested spectator. The BEHOLD- 
ER lias a nearer interest than the spec- 
tator ; and the OBSERVER has an 
interest not less near than that of the 
beholder , hut somewhat different : the 
beholder has his affections roused by 
what he sees ; the observer has his un- 
derstanding employed in that which 
passes before him : the beholder in- 
dulges himself in contemplation ; the 
observer is busy in making it subservient 
to some proposed object: every beholder 
of our Saviour's sufferings and patience 
was struck with the conviction of his 
Divine character, not excepting even 
some of those who were his most preju- 
diced adversaries ; every calm observer 
of our Saviour’s words and actions was 
convinced of his Divine mission. 

J.ouhers on many limes see more than gamesters. 

Bacon. 

Hut liigh iu heaven they sit, and gaze from far, ^ 
The tame spectators ot his deeds of war. Pope. 

Objects imperfectly designed take forms from the 
hope or tear of the beholder. Jon nmin. 

Sw ift was an exact observer of life. Johnson 

LOOSE, VAC. UK, LAX, DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

LOOSE is in German los, &e., Latin 
la.rtts , Greek aXaaatw, and Hebrew 
dial at z, to make free. VAGUE, in 
Latin vagus, signifies wandering. LAX, 
in Latin la.rus , has a similar origin with 
loose. DISSOLUTE, in Latin disso- 
lutus participle of dissolvo, signifies dis- 
solved or set free. LICENTIOUS 
signifies having the licence or pojver to 
do as one pleases ( v . Leave , liberty). 

Loose is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms ; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or adheres closely . 
loose is employed either for physical, 
moral, or intellectual objects ; vague 
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only for intellectual objects: lax some- 
times for what is intellectual, but oftcner 
for the moral ; dissolute and licentious 
only for moral matters : whatever wants 
a proper connexion, or linking together 
of tli » parts, is loose ; whatever is scat- 
tered and remotely separated is vague : 
a style is loose where the words and 
.sentences arc not made to coalesce, so 
as to form a regularly connected series ; 
abortions are vague which have but a 
remote connexion with the subject re- 
ferred to : by the same rule, loose hints 
thrown out at raindom may give rise to 
speculation and conjecture, but cannot 
servo as the ground of any conclusion ; 
ignorant people are apt to credit every 
vogue rumour, and to communicate it 
as a certainty. Opinions are loose, 
either inasmuch as they want logical 
precision, or as they fail in moral strict- 
ness ; suggestions and surmises are in 
their nature vague , as they spring from 
a very remote channel, or are produced 
by the wanderings of the imagination ; 
opinions are la v, inasmuch as they have 
a tendency to lessen the moral obliga- 
tion, or to lo /sen moral ties. A loose 
mail injures himself, but a lax man in- 
jures society at large. Dissoluteness is 
the excess of looseness ; licentiousness 
is the consequence of laxity , or the 
freedom from external constraint. Loose- 
ness of character, if indulged, soon sinks 
into dissoluteness of morals ; and laxity 
of discipline is quickly followed by li- 
centiousness of manners. 

Tin* must voluptuous aiul loose person breathing, 
'•'me lu* but lieil to follow his dice and hiscourtuhipa 
every day, would liud it the greatest torment that 
could bel'ul him. Sou i II. 

Th.it action which is vague and indeterminate 
wiil .it l.i-t settle into habit, uud habitual peculiari- 
ties are quickly ridiculous. Johnson. 

In this general depravity of manners and la » itg 
ot pii .ripics, pure irligii.u is nowhere more strongly 
inculcated (_thau in our mii\cihities). John.vN. 

As the life of lYtrouiiis Arbiter was altogether dis 
Solute, the ludiiTeieucc which lie sliuwed at the close 
of it is to be looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
lessness lather than fortitude. Audi son. 

Moral philosophy is very agreeable to the para- 
doxical and licentious spirit of the age. Ukattik. 

loud’s SUrPKK, KUCHA HIST, 
COMMUNION, KAUIIAM KNT. 

The LORD’S SUPPER is a term 
of familiar and general use among 
(Jliri tium-, us designating in literal 
terms the supper of our Lord ; that is, 
either the last solemn supper which he 
took with his disciples previous to liis 


crucifixion, or the commemoratic n oi 
that event which conformably to liis 
commands has been observed by the 
professors of Christianity. EUCHA- 
RIST is a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catholics, from the Creek 
tvxapi^io to give thanks, because per- 
sonal adoration, by way of returning 
thanks, constitutes in their estimation 
the chief part of the ceremony. As the 
social affections are kept alive mostly 
by the common participation of meals, 
so is brotherly love, the essence of 
Christian fellowship, cherished and 
warmed ill the highest degree by the 
co in mo u participation in this holy fes- 
tival: hence, by distinction, it has been 
denominated the COMMUNION. As 
the vows which are made at the altar ot 
our Lord are the most solemn which a 
Christian can make, comprehending in 
them the entire devotion of himself to 
Christ, the general term SACRA- 
MENT, signifying an oath, has hem 
employed by way of distinction for this 
ordinance. The Roman Catholics have 
employed the same term for six oilier 
ordinances; hut the Protestants, wlu; 
attach a similar degree of sacred ness to 
no other than baptism, annex this ap- 
pellation only to these two. 

To the worthy participation of tin* l.ooVs sujijirr, 
Ihi-ro is indispensably required <i suitnli.o prcpimi 
lion. Sou i n. 

This rcruniouy of feasting belongs must propel I \ 
tJuth to niumnge and to the eur/iarist, sis both nl 
them have the nature of a covenant. Sum u. 

One woman he could not bring to the enmmuui'H, 
and wlieu he reproM'd or ex hoi led hei, t-lie only an- 
swered that she was no scholar. Johnson. 

I could not have the consent of the physician l< 
go to church yesterday ; i then* fore leceivedilu* !wl\ 
sacrament, at home. Johns 


TO LOSK, MISS. 

LOSE, in all probability, is but t 
variation of loose , because what gei> 
loose or away from a person is lost la 
him. To MISS, probably from the par- 
ticiple mis wrong, signifies to pul wrong- 

What is lost is supposed to he entirely 
and irrecoverably gone ; but what w 
missed may be only out of sight or not 
at hand at tlio time when it is wanted' 
health or property may he tost; one 
misses a coach, or one misses what has 
been mislaid. Things may he tost in 11 
variety of ways independent ol the person 
losing ; hilt missing is mostly by the 
instrumentality of the person w ho misses- 
We lose an opportunity which it is 
in our power to use ; we miss an op pur- 
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tunity when we suffer it to pass without 
using. 

SoniP ants are so unfnrtuuate as to fall down with 
t t - load when they almost come home; when this 
Impious they seldom lose their corn, but carry it up 

in. Addison. 

j(\ hope and faith secure of future bliss, 
tii.ully the joys of present life we miss. Lkwis. 

LOSS, DAMAGE, DETRIMENT. 

LOSS signifies the act of losing cr 
the thing lost. DAMAGE, in French 
c hmmnge , Latin damnum from demo to 
lake away, signifies the tiling taken 
away. D ET III MENT, v. Disadvanta- 
geous. 

Loss- is here the generic term : damage 
and detriment are species or modes of 
loss. The person sustains the loss , the 
thing suffers the damage or detriment. 
Whatever is gone from us which we 
wish to retain is a loss : hence we may 
sustain a toss in our property, in our re- 
putation, in our influence, in our intel- 
lect, and every ot her object of possession : 
whatever renders an object less service- 
able or valuable, by any external violence, 
is a damage; as a vessel suffers a da- 
mage in a storm : whatever is calculated 
to cross a man’s purpose is a detriment ; 
the hare want of a good name may be a 
detriment to a young tradesman ; the 
v, ant, of prudence is always a great de- 
triment to the prosperity of afuinih. 

W hut trader would purchaa* such airy satisfaction 
(•■»■’ tin: charms of conversation) by llic of solid 
gain. Johnson. 

Tin- ants wore still troubled with the rain, and ihe 
M'\t day they took a world of pains to repair the 
<lu in tigt. Addimin. 

1 ln> expenditure should be with the least possible 
dili intent to the nioials of those who expend. 

Burke. 

LOUD, NOISY, NIGH-SOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

LOUD, in German, &c„ hut, is con- 
nected with laut a sound, hiusrhon to 
listen, and the Greek k\iho to hear, be- 
cause sounds are the object of hearing. 
NOISY, having a noise , like noisome 
t nd noxious , comes from the Latin norm 
to hurt, signifying in general offensive, 
tmd in this ease offensive to the sense of 
heading. 1 1 IG 1 i -SO U N DING sigui- 
hc'. i he same as pitched upon an elevated 
key, so as to make a great noise, to he 
heard at a distance. CLAMOROUS, 
hem the Latin damn lo cry, signifies 
trying with a loud voice. 

Loud is here the generic term, since 
’* signifies a great sound, which is the 
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idea common to them all. As an epithet 
for persons, loud is mostly taken in an 
indifferent sense; all the others are 
taken for being loud beiotid measure: 
noisy is to be lawlessly and unseasonably 
loud ; high-sounding is only to be loud 
from the bigness of one’s words : cla- 
morous is to be disagreeably and pain- 
fully loud. We must speak loudly to 
a deaf person in order to make ourselves 
heard: children will be noisy at all 
times if not kept under control: llat- 
torers are always high-sounding in their 
eulogiums of princes: children will be 
clamorous for what they want, if they 
expect to get it by dint of noise ; they 
will be turbulent in case of refusal, if 
not under proper discipline, in the 
improper application, loud is taken in 
as bad a sense as the rest ; the loudest 
praises are the least to he regarded : the 
applause of a mob is always noisy • 
high-sounding titles serve only to excite 
contempt where there is not some corre- 
sponding quality : it is the business of 
a party to he clamorous , as that serves 
the purpose of exciting the ignorant. 

Tin* clowns, a Ixiiat’rous mile, ungovern’d crew. 
With furious haste to the loud summons (lew. 

Duvdkn. 

O leave the noisy town. Diiyden* 

I am touched with sorrow at the conduct of some 
few tuen, who lute lent the authority of their hitjh- 
s.inmiinif ii.iine-. to the designs of men witu whom 
they could uot be acquainted. Buhkk. 

Clam’rous around the royal hawk they fly. Duyden 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE ( v . Affection) is a term of 
very extensive import ; it may he either 
taken in the most general sense lor 
every strong and passionate attachment, 
or only for such as subsist between tbe 
sexes ; in either of which cases it has 
features bv which it is easily distin- 
guished from FRIENDSHIP. 

Love subsists between members of the 
same family ; it springs out of their na- 
tural relationship, and is kept alive by 
their close intercourse and constant in- 
terchange of kindnesses : friendship cx 
eludes the idea of any tender and natu- 
ral relationship: nor is it, like love, to 
he found in children, hut is confined to 
maturer years; it is formed by titne, by 
circumstances, by congruity of charac- 
ter. and sympathy of sentiment. Love 
always operates with ardour: friend- 
ship is remarkable for firmness and con- 
st:, nry. Love is peculiar to no station , 
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it is to 'be found equally among the 
high and the low, the learned and the 
unlearned : friendship is of nobler 
growth; it finds admittance only into 
minds of a loftier make : it cannot be 
felt by men of an ordinary stamp. Both 
I've and friendship are gratified by 
seeking the good of the object ; but love 
is more selfish in its nature than friend- 
ship; in indulging another it seeks its 
own gratification, and when this is not 
to be obtained, it will change into I lie 
contrary passion of hatred ; friendship , 
on the other hand, is altogether disin 
tcrested, it makes sacrifices of every 
description, and knows no limits to its 
sacrifice. 

So every passion blit fond tore, 

Unto its own redress does move. Waller. 

For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched is with Cupid’s greater flame, 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress. 
And them with mustering discipline doth tame. 

Spenser. 


LOVER, SUITER, WOOER. 

LOVER signifies literally one who 
loves , and is applicable to any object ; 
there are lovers of money, and lovers of 
wine, hwers of things individually, and 
things collectively, that is, lovers of 
particular women in the good sense, or 
lovers of women in the bail sense. The 
SUITOR is one who sues and strives 
after a thing; it is equally undefined as 
to the object, but may be employed for 
such as sue for favors from their supe- 
riors, or sue for the affect ions and person 
of a female. The WOOER is only a 
species of lover, who wooes or solicits the 
kind regards of a female. When ap- 
plied to the same object, namely, the 
female sex, the term lover is employed 
for persons of all ranks, who are equally 
alive to the tender passion of loot : 
suitor is a title adapted to that class 
of life where all the genuine affections 
of human nature are adulterated by a 
false refinement, or entirely lost in other 
passions of a guilty nature. Wooer is 
a tender and passionate title, which is 
adapted to that class of beings that live 
only in poetry and romance. There is 
most sincerity in the lover , he simply 
proffers his love ; there is most cere- 
mony in the suitor , he prefers his suit ; 
there is most ardour in the wooer , he 
makes his vows. 

It is very natural for a young friend and a young 
lover, to think the persoua they love have nothing to 
do but to please them. 1'ope. 


__ What pleasure can it be to be thronged with peti- 
tioners, and those perhaps suitors for the same thin#? 

South. 

I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable 
for there is not one of them but I dote on his very 
absence. Shakspkake 


LOW, MEAN, ABJECT, 

LOW, v. Humble. MEAN, in Ger- 
man fremein , &o. comes from the same 
source as the Latin communis common 
(v. Common). ABJECT, in French ab- 
ject, Latin abjectus , participle of ubjicin 
to cast down, signifies literally cast down 
or brought very low. 

Low is a much stronger term than 
mean ; for what is low stands more 
directly opposed to what is high, but 
what is mean is intermediate : the low 
is applied only to a certain number 01 
description ; but mean , like common, is 
applicable to the great bulk of mankind 
A man of low extraction falls below the 
ordinary level ; he is opposed to a noble 
man: a mail of mean birth docs not 
rise above the ordinary level ; ho is 
upon a level with the majority. Ahjeci 
expresses more than either of the others 
for it denotes the lowest depression in 
a person’s outward condition or position 
as abject poverty. 

Hud I been born a servant, my low life 
Had steady stood from all these miseries. 

Randolph. 

For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour ’peareth in the meanest habit. 

Shakseeark. 

Or in this nhjer.t posture have ye sworn 
T adore the conqueror? Milton. 

When employed to designate cha- 
racter, they preserve the same distinc- 
tion ; the low is that which is positively 
sunk in itself; but the mean is that 
which is comparatively low, in regard to 
the outward circumstances and relative 
condition of the individual. Swearing 
and drunkenness are low vices ; boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling, are low 
games ; a misplaced economy in people 
of property is mean ; a condescension to 
those who are beneath us for our own 
petty advantages is meanness. A man 
is commonly low by birth, education, or 
habits ; hut meanness is a defect of na- 
ture which sinks a person in spite of 
every external advantage. Abject , as a 
characteristic, is applied particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro- 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those faculties which ele- 
vate him above the brutes ; poverty, kiar. 
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or any bate passion may have the same 
effect. 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 

jnom virtue. Milton. 

Wc fast not to please men, nor to promote any 
worldly interest. Smai.uidok. 

Tliere needs no more be said to extol the excellence 
ami power of his wit, than that it was of magnitude 
ru. to cover a world of very great faults, that is, 
a narrowness in his nature to the fairest degree, an 
,ibjntni‘<s :uid want of corn age, an insinuating ami 
Civile il.Uteriug. Clarendon. 


M. 

MADNESS, PIIHENZY, RAGE, FURY. 

MADNESS, vide Derangement . — 
HIIIENZY, in Latin phretiesis, Greek 
tynvtnc from 0pijvtlie mind, signifies a 
disordered mind. RAGE is in French 
rage, Latin rabies madness. FURY, 
in Latin furor, comes in all probability 
from fernr to be carried, because fury 
carries a person away. 

Madness and phrenzy tire used in 
the physical and moral sense; rage and 
Dmj only in the moral sense : in the 
first ciis.*, madness is a eon tinned de- 
rangement, in the organ of thought; 
phrenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of any disease or 
other cause: the former lies in the sys- 
tem, and is, in general, incurable ; the 
latter is only occasional, and yields to 
the power of medicine. In the moral 
sense of these terms the cause is put 
for the effect,, that is, madness and 
phrenzy are put for that excessive vio- 
lence of passion by which they are 
caused : and as rage and fury are spe- 
cies of this passion, namely, the angry 
passion, they are therefore to madness 
and phrenzy sometimes as the cause is 
to the effect: the former, however, are 
so much more violent than the latter, as 
they altogether destroy the reasoning 
faculty, which is not expressly implied 
in the signification of the latter terms. 
Moral madness differs both in degree 
and duration from phrenzy : if it spring 
from the extravagance of rage , it bursts 
01,1 into every conceivable extravagance, 
hut is only transitory ; if it. spring from 
disappointed love, or any other disap- 
pointed passion, it is as permanent as 
direct physical madness ; phrenzy is 
always temporary, but even more im- 
petuous than madness ; in the phrenzy 
1)1 despair men commit acts of suicide 


in the phrenzy of distress and grief, 
people are hurried into many actions 
fatal to themselves or others. 

’Twas no false heraldry when madnesi drew 
Her 1't‘digiec from those who too much knew. 

Denham. 

What phrenzy, shepherd, has thy soul possess’d ? 

Drviien. 

Page refers more immediately to the 
agitation that exists within the mind ; 
fury refers to that which shows itself 
outwardly : a person contains or stifles 
his rage ; but his fury breaks out into 
some external mark of violence : rage 
will subside of itself : fury spends itself: 
a person may he choked with rage ; 
hut his fury finds a vent: an enraged 
man may be pacified; a furious one is 
deaf to every remonstrance. Page , 
when applied to persons, commonly sig- 
nifies highly inflamed anger ; but it may 
be employed for inflamed passion to- 
wards any object which is specified : as 
a rage for music, a rage for theatrical 
performances, a fashionable rage for any 
whim of the day. Fury , though com- 
monly signifying I'age bursting out, 
yet it may be any impetuous feeling dis- 
playing itself in extravagant action ; as 
the divine fury supposed to be pro- 
duced upon the priestess of Apollo, by 
the inspiration of the god, and the Bac- 
chanalian fury, which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and 
mind. In the improper application, to 
inanimate objects, the words rage and 
fury preserve a similar distinction: the 
rage of the heat denotes the excessive 
height to which it is risen ; the fury of 
the winds indicates their violent com- 
motion and turbulence : so in like man- 
lier the raging of the tempest charac- 
terizes figuratively its burning anger; 
and th q fury of the flames marks their 
impetuous movements, their wild and 
rapid spread. 

First Socrates 
Ag'iinst the rage of tyrants single stood, 

I n\ iucihle I Thomson 

Don lin'd their fury to those dark abodes. DkyphE 

MAGISTERIAL, MAJESTIC, STATELY, 

POMPOUS, AUGUST, DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL, from magister a 
master, and MAJESTIC, from *»«• 
jest as, are both derived from magis 
more, or major greater, that is, more or 
greater than others; but they differ in 
this respect, that the magisterial is 
something assumed, and is therefore 
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often false ; the majestic is natural, and 
consequently always real: an upstart, 
or an intruder into any high station, or 
office, may put on a magisterial air, in 
order to impose on the multitude ; but 
it Will not be in his power to be majestic , 
which never shows itself in a borrowed 
shape ; none hut those who have a su- 
periority of character, of birth, or out- 
ward station, can be majestic. 

Gmvrnmrnt being the noblest si ml most myste- 
rious of all arts, is very unlit for those to talk 
H.a-jisti’riu hj of who never bore any share in it. 

South. 

Then Aristides lifts his honest front, 

lu pure majestic puVerty rever'd. Thomson. 

STATELY and POMPOUS are 
most nearly allied to magisterial ; 
AUGUST and DIGNIFIED to ma- 
jestic : the former being merely extrinsic 
and a ruined, the latter intrinsic aud in- 
herent. Magisterial respects the au- 
thority which is assumed ; stately re- 
gards splendour and rank : pompous 
regards personal importance, with all 
the appendages of greatness and power : 
a person is magisterial in the exercise 
of his office, and the distribution of his 
commands; he is stately in his ordinary 
intercourse with his inferiors and equals ; 
he is pompous on particular occasions of 
appearing in public: a person demands 
silence in a magisterial tone ; he marches 
forward with a stately air ; he eouies 
forward ill a pompons manner, so as to 
strike others with a sense uf his impor- 
tance. 

Such <s<*t»nn thy j»«»nth> height, made only proud 
To he til.* hii.-is ol that j>um/jous load. Dkxii im. 

Then* i-, for llu* most part as much real enjoyment 
under tin* ineiiie^t U'-tUgf, us withill the Mail* of 
the stnOlust palace. SoUin. 

Majestic is an epithet that characte- 
rizes the exterior of an object ; august 
is that which marks an essential cha- 
racteristic in the object ; dignijiad senes 
to characterize a person's action as tend- 
ing to give dignity : the form of a female 
is termed maj «//e, when it has some- 
thing imposing in it, suited to tho con- 
dition of majesty, or the most elevated 
station in society; a monarch is entitled 
any ant in order to describe the extent of 
his empire ; a public assembly is deno- 
minated » ntf/asl to bespeak its high cha- 
racter, and its weighty influence in the 
scale of society ; a reply is termed diyu i- 
fed when it upholds the individual and 
personal character of a man as well as 
his relative character in the community 
to which he belongs : the two forme* cif 


these terms arc associated only with 
grandeur of outward circumstances : 
the last is applicable to men of all sta- 
tions, who have each in his sphere a 
diyni/y to maintain which belongs to 
man as ail independent moral agent. 

A royal robe he wore with graceful pride. 
Embroidered sandals glitter’d as lie trod. 

And forth he mov'd majnstitk as a god. Puck 

Nor call 1 think that God, creator wise. 

Though threat' li ing, will in earnest so destroy 
Us, his piimo creatures, dujmjie l »o high. 

Miltom 

How poor, how rii.ii, how utijeet, how ai/tjusl. 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man! Yowvo 

ma(;mi'icknce, splkndok, pomp 

MAGNIFICENCE, from nut gnus 
and j'acio , signifies doing largely, or m 
a large scale. SPLENDOR, in Latin 
splendor , from splendeo to shine, signi- 
fies brightness in the external. POM F, 
in Latin pompa , Greek Troym) a pro- 
cession, from 7rt/t7 rw to send, signifies in 
general formality and ceremony. 

Magnificence lies not only in the 
number and extent of the objects pre- 
sented, but in their degree of richness as 
to their coloring and quality ; splen- 
dor is but a characteristic of magniji- 
cence , attached to such objects as dazzle 
the eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of coloring : the 
entertainment* of the eastern monarebs 
and princes are remarkable for their 
magnificence , from the immense num- 
ber of their attendants, the crowd of 
equipages, the size of their palaces, I he 
multitude of cosily utensils, and the 
profusion of viands which constitute the 
arrangements fur the banquet ; the 
entertainments of Europeans present 
much splendor , from the richness, the 
variety, and the brilliancy, of dress, of 
furniture, and all the apparatus of a 
feast, which the refinements of art have 
hi ought lo perfection. Magnificence is 
scldoincr unaccompanied with splendor 
than splendor with magnificence; since 
quantity, as well as quality, is essential 
to the one ; but quality more than quan- 
tity is mi essential to the other: a large 
army drawn up in battle array is a mag- 
nificent spectacle, from tl&u immensity 
of their numbers and the order of their 
disposition ; it will in all probability be 
a splendid scene if there be much rich* 
ne»s in the dresses; the pomp will here 
consist ill such large bodies of n lc *n 
acting by one impulse, and directed by 
one will: hence military pomp, it i- s the 
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appendage of power, when displayed to 
public view : on particular occasions, a 
monarch seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, and attended 
by his guards, is said to appear with 
pomp. 

Not Main Ion, 

Nor yri’at A 1 Cairo, su«‘h uiugnijicence 

l-q'WtUM in all their glories. Milton. 

V iin transitory splendours coulil not all 
Kcyricve the tottering mansion from it-, fall. 

(ior.osMiTU- 

W.is all that pomp of woo for this prepar’d; 

'I’ln’M* tiros, this fun’ral pilo, those altars lo.vr’d. 

Diiyiii.n. 

TO M \KK, FORM, PRODUCK, 
CKKATK. 

Thk idea of giving birth to a thing is 
common to all these terms, which vary 
in tin; circumstances of the action : to 
MAKE (v. To act ) is the most general 
and unqualified term : to FORM ( v . To 
form) signifies to give a form to a thing, 
tli.it is, t » make it after a given form ; 
to PRODUCE ( v - To afford) is to bring 
forth into tin* light, to call into exist- 
ence , to CREATE (r. To emse ) is to 
bring into existence by an absolute ex- 
ercise of power : to make is the simplest 
action of all, and comprehends a simple 
c'.mibmation by the smallest efforts; to 
fa'in requires care and attention, and 
greater etlbrts ; to produce requires lime 
and also labor : whatever is put together 
so as to become another tiling, is made ; 
:i chair or a table is made : whatever is 
put. into any distinct form is formed; 
Hie potter forms the clay into an earthen 
ve.^cl : whateveremanates from a thing, 
so as to become a distinct object, is pro- 
duced; lire is often produced by the 
'iolent friction of two pieces of wood 
" ith each other. The process o {making 
lf » always performed by some conscious 
agent, who employs either mechanical 
means, or the simple exercise of power: 
a bird makes its nest; man makes va- 
fious things, by the exercise of his un- 
derstanding and his limbs ; the Al- 
mighty Maker lias made everything by 
lbs word. The process of forming does 
aot always require a conscious agent ; 
tilings are formed of themselves; or 
dicy are formed by the act he operations 
°i ether bodies; melted lead, when 
turown into water, will form itself into 
various little bodies; hard substances 
*' re formed in the human l-oly, which 
&ne rise to the disease termed the 
gravel. What is produced is oftencr 


produced by the process of nature, than 
by any express design ; the earth pro- 
duces all kinds of vegetables from seed ; 
animals, by a similar process, produce 
their \ cuing. Create , in this natural 
sense of the term, is employed as the 
act of an intelligent being, and that of 
the Supreme Being only ; it is the act 
of making by a simple effort of power, 
without the use of materials, and with- 
out any process. Hence it has been 
extended in its application to the making 
of anything by an immediate exercise of 
power. The c. routine power of the human 
mind is a faint image of that power 
which brought everything into exist 
once out of nothing. 

King I-Mivaul the Sixth's Common Prayer llook 
w.is made with the ail vice of the foreign and even the 
presln teria u prolestaiits Seck Kit. 

Dire S\lla here. :i scene of hoivnr forms. 

Anil heru Ch.iryhdis tills the deep with Btorms. 

Pope. 

It is strange, yon will say, that nature should make 
Umj of the same agent to create .is to destroy, and 
that wh.tt has been looked upon as the consumer 01 
countries, is in fact the tery power that produces 
them. Bkydonk 

A wondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore. 

In which all colours and all figures were. 

That natiue or that fancy can ornate. Cowley 

They are all employed in the moral 

sense, and with a similar distinction: 
make is indefinite; we may make a thing 
that is dillicult or easy, simple or com- 
plex ; we may make a letter, or make a 
poem ; we may make a word, or make a 
sentence. To form is the work either 
of intelligence or of circumstances : edu- 
cation has much to do in forming the 
habits, but nature has more to do in 
forming the disposition and the mind 
altogether ; sentiments are frequently 
formed by young people before the v have 
sufficient maturity of thought and k^w 
ledge to justify them in coming toiiny 
decision. To produce is the ufiect of 
great mental exertion ; or it is the na- 
tural operation of things : no industry 
could ever produce a poem or a work of 
the imagination : hut a history ora work 
of science may he produced by the force 
of mere labor. All things, both in the 
moral and intellectual world, are linked 
together upon the same principle of 
cause and etfect, by which one thing is 
the producer , and the other the thing 
produced: quarrels produce hatred, and 
kindness produces love ; as heat produces 
intlammatioii and fever, or disease 
duces death. What is created is not 
mafic by any natural process, hut is 
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'.■allerl into existence by the creating 
power; small matters create jealousies 
in jealous minds. 

Thorn'll lie couhl nut agree to the making n king 
s ihiiiK'i stood. >ei if lie found one made he would 
in. more faithful to him thau those that made him 
could be according to their own principles. 

IlURNET. 

Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not farm a resolu- 
tion without the conduct and direction of some 
deity. Addison. 

A supernatural effect is that which is above any 
natuml power that we know of to product 1 . 

Tit.t.otson. 

By this means alone their gieaiest obstacles will 
van inh, and wh.it usually creates their dislike will 
become their satisfaction. Pope. 

MALEDICTION, CURSE, IMPRECA- 
TION, EXECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION, from male and 
dim, signifies a saying ill, that is, de- 
claring ;m evil wish against a person. 
CURSE, in Saxon kursian , comes, in 
all probability, from the same root as the 
Greek icupow to sanction or ratify, sig- 
nifying a bad wish declared upon oath, 
or in a solemn manner. IMPRECA- 
TION, from im and precor , signifies a 
praying down evil upon a person. EXE- 
CRATION, from the Latin execror, 
that is, e sacris excluder e , signifies the 
same as to excommunicate, with every 
form of solemn imprecation . ANA- 
THEMA, in Greek avaOiiyct, signifies 
a setting out, that is, a putting out of a 
religious community as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indefi- 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil ; curse is a solemn 
denunciation of evil : the former is em- 
ployed mostly by men ; the latter by 
some superior being as well as by men : 
the rest are species of the curse pro- 
nounced only by man. The maledic- 
tion is caused by simple anger; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence : men, in the heat of their pas- 
sions, will utter maledictions against 
any object that offends them ; God pro- 
nounced a curse upon Adam, and all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

With many praises of his good play, and many 
maledictions oil the power of chance, he look up 
tlie ranis and threw them in the liiu. Mackenzie. 

But knpw, that ere jour promis’d walls you build, 

M> antes shall severely be fulfill'd. Hayden. 

The term curse differs in the degree 
wi evil pronounced or wished ; impreca- 
tion and execration always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as much 
evil as can be conceived by man in his 


anger ; the anathema respects the evil 
which is pronounced according to the 
canon law, by which a man is not only 
put outot the church, but held up as an 
object of offence. The malediction is 
altogether an unallowed expression of 
private resentment ; the curse was ad- 
mitted, in some cases, according to the 
Mosaic law ; and that, as well ns the 
anathema , at one time formed a part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Chris- 
tian church ; the imprecation formed a 
part of the heathenish ceremony of re- 
ligion ; but the execration is always the 
informal expression of the most violent 
personal anger. 

Thus either host their imprecations join’d. Povk. 

I have seen in Bedlam a man that has held up his 
face in a posture of adoration towards heaven to utter 
execrations and blasphemies. St eei.k. 

The bare anathemas of the church fail like so 
many hruta fulmina upon the obstinate ami m-Iik 
muticul. Sou i ii. 

MALEVOLENT, MALICIOUS, MALKI- 
NA NT. 

These words have all their deriva- 
tion from mafas bad ; that is, MALE- 
VOLENT, wishing ill; MALICIOUS 
(v. Mdice ), having malice; and MA- 
LIGNANT, having an evil tendency. 

Malevolence has a deep root in the 
leart, and is a settled part of the cha- 
acter; we denominate the person nm- 
exolent , to designate the ruling temper 
of his mind: maliciousness may he ap- 
plied as an epithet to particular parti of 
a man’s character or conduct ; one nut) 
have a malicious joy or pleasure in 
seeing the distresses of another : malig- 
nity is not so often employed to charac- 
terize the person, as the thing ; the ma- 
lignity of a design is estimated by the 
degree of mischief which was intended 
to be done. 

I have often known very lastiig malt valence l ’ s ’ 
cited by unlucky censures. Johns"* 

(i i eat ness, the earnest of malicious Fate 
l*'..r tuture woe, was never meant a good 

South kh*. 

Still liuiror reigns, a dreary twilight round. 

Of struggling night and day malignant mix'd. 

Thomson 

MALICE, RANCOR, SPITE, GRUDUK 
PIQUE. 

MALICE, in Latin malitia , horn 
malus bad, signifies the very essence ot 
badness lying in the heart ; RANCOR 
(?;. Hatred) is only continued hatred 
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the former requires no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind ; 
the latter must be caused by some per- 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil for evil’s sake, and is, there- 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circum- 
stance : rancor , as it depends upon ex- 
ternal objects for its existence, so it is 
confined to such objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or anger : 
malice will impel a mail 4 .o do mischief 
to those who have not injured him, and 
mo perhaps strangers to him; rancor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sufficient connexion to be at 
variance. 

If .my chance lias hither brought the name 
()i I’u'aineiles nut unknown tu fame, 

Wlm sulTer'il from the malice of the times. Dhydkn. 

Party "pint fills a nation with spleen and » amour 

Addison. 

SPITE, from the Italian dispetto and 
the French despit, from spit a pointed 
instrument, denotes a petty kind of 
malice, or disposition to offend another 
in trifling matters ; it may be in the 
temper of the person, or it may have its 
source in some external provocation • 
children often show their spite to each 
other. 

Can heav’nly minds such high resentment show. 

Or oxurcUi; their spite in huniau woe. Duvpekt. 

GRUDGE, connected with grumble 
and growl , and PIQUE, from pike, de- 
noting the prick of a pointed instrument, 
are employed for that particular state of 
rancorous or spiteful feeling which is 
occasioned by personal offences : the 
grudge is that which has long existed ; 
the pique is that v hicli is of recent date ; 
a 1 erson is said to owe another a grudge 
for having done h 'm a disservice ; or he 
is said to have a pique towards another, 
who has shown him an affront. 

1 Coil of w ii, to show his grudge, 
t liipp’d iis.-us’ ears upon tin* judge. Swift. 

Wim.iy he sure tin* ladies arc n.»t wanting, on 
their s'dc, in cherishing and improving ihose im- 
poituin piques, which divide the town almost into as 
*nany parties us there arc lamilics 

Lady M. W Montague. 

MANLY, MANFUL. 

. MANLY, or like a man, is opposed to 
juvenile, and of course applied properly to 
vouths; but MANFUL, or full of man- 
hood, is opposed to effeminate, and is 
applicable more properly to grown per- 
sons : a premattire manliness in young 
persons is hardly less unseemly than a 
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want of man fulness in one who is called 
upon to display his courage. 

I love a man']/ freedom as much as any of the hand 
of cashicicrs of king-., Hu UKK. 

I opposed his whim manfully, which 1 think you 

will approve of. Cumbkkj.akp 

MANNKKS, MORALS. 

MANNERS (v. Air, Manner) re- 
spect the minor forms of acting with 
others and towards others; MORALS 
include the important duties of life 
manners have, therefore, been deuomi 
nated minor morals. By an attention to 
good manners we render ourselves good 
companions; by an observance of good 
morals we become good members of 
society: the former gains the good-will 
of others, the latter their esteem. The 
manners of a child are of more or less 
importance, according to his station in 
life; his morals cannot be attended 
to too early, let his station be what it 
may. 

In i lie present corrupted state of human manners, 
alw.ijs to assent and to comply is the very worst 
maxim we can adopt It is impossible to support 
the purity and dignity of Christum morals, without 
opposing' the world on various occasions. Hi.aik. 

MARITIME, MARINE, NAVAL, 
NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME v and MARINE, from 
the Latin mare a sea, sign dies belong- 
ing to the sea; NAVAL, from navis a 
ship, signifies belonging to a ship : and 
NAUTICAL, from nauta a sailor, sig- 
nifies belonging to a sailor, or to navi- 
gation. Countries and places are de- 
nominated maritime from their prox- 
imity to the sea, or their great inter- 
course by sea ; hence England is called 
the most maritime nation in Europe. 
Marine is a technical term, employed 
by persons in office, to denote that which 
is officially transacted with regard to the 
sea in distinction from what passes on 
land : hence we speak of the marines as 
a species of soldiers acting by sea, of the 
marine society, or marine stores. Naval 
is another term of art as opposed to 
military, and used in regard to the 
arrangements of government or com- 
merce : hence we speak of naval uffaiis, 
naval officers, naval tactics, and the 
like. Nautical is a scientific term, con- 
nected with the science of navigation or 
the management of vessels : hence we 
tallj of nautical instruction, of nautical 
calculations. The maritime laws of 
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England are essential far the preserva- 
tion of foe naval power which it has so 
justly acquired. The marine of Eng- 
land is one of its glories. The naval 
administration is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our government in 
the time of war. Nautical tables and 
a nautical almanack have been ex- 
pressly formed for the benefit of all 
who apply themselves to nautical sub- 
jects. 

Octavianug reduced Lepidus tn a necessity to beg 
bis lile, and bo content to lead tbu remainder or it 
in u mean condition utCirceii, a small maritime town 
among tile liatins. Fkidkaux. 

A man of a very grave aspect required notice to bo 
given of his intention to sot out on a certain day 
on u submarine voyage. Johnson. 

Sextus Pompey having together such a nanal 
force as made up 350 ships, seized Sicily. Pripkaux. 

lie elegantly showed by whom ho was drawn, 
which depaiuted the nautical compass with nut 
Maynes, nut Magna. Camden. 

MARK, PRINT, IMPRESSION, STAMP. 

MARK is the same in the northern 
languages, and in the Persian mars. 
PRINT and IMPRESSION, both 
from the Latin preino to press, signify 
the visible effect produced by printing 
or pressing. STAMP signifies the 
effect produced l»y stamping. 

The word mark is the most general 
in sense : whatever alters the external 
face of an object is u -qiark ; a print is 
some specific mark , or a figure drawn 
upon the surface of an object ; an im- 
pression is the mark pressed either upon 
or into a body ; a stamp is the mark that 
is stamped in or upon the body. The 
mark is confined to no size, shape, or 
form ; the print is a mark that repre- 
sents an object: the mark may consist 
of a spot, a line, a stain, or a smear ; 
but a print describes a given object, as 
a house, a man, &c. A mark is either 
a protuberance or a deprc>sion ; an im- 
pression is always a sinking in of the 
object : a hillock or a hole are both 
marks; but the latter is properly the 
impression : the stamp is an impression 
made in a specific manner and for a 
specific object, as the stamp of a seal on 
wax. The mark is occasioned by every 
sort of action, gentle or violent, arti- 
ficial .or natural ; by the voluntary act 
of a person, or the unconscious act of 
inanimate bodies, by means of compres- 
sion or friction, by a touch or a blow, 
and the like : all the others are occa- 
sioned by one or more of these rno/les. 
The print is occasioned by artificial 


means of compression, as when tho 
print of letters or pictures is made on 
paper; or by accidental and natural 
compression, as when the print of the 
hand is made on the wall, or the print 
of the foot is made on the ground. Tho 
impression is mfftle by means more or 
less violent, as when an impression is 
made upon wood by the axe or hammer; 
or by gradual and natural means, as by 
the dripping of water on stone. The 
stamp is made by means of direct pres- 
sure with an artificial instrument. 

De La Chambre asserts positively that from the 
mark') on tho body tiie configuration of tho plnuoi.i 
at a nativity may be gathered. Wai.mi. 

From l»once Astrca took her (light, and hero 
The prints of her departing steps appear. Duyden. 

The hammered gold coins which were made in tin* 
reigns of the several kings and queens from lviwaul 
the First inclusively till the beginning ol tho reign 
of Charles the Seco'ud, lire almost totally vanished 
either to make vessels or utensils, or to convert into 
gold coin of more modem stamps. Lownius. 

F.very piece is brought to the press, which is called 
the mill, and there receives the impression which 
makes it milled money. Lownukh. 

Mark is of such universal application, 
that it is confined to no objects what- 
ever, either in the natural or moral 
world ; print is mostly applied to ma- 
terial objects, the face of which under- 
goes a lasting change, as the printing 
made on paper or wood ; impression is 
more commonly applied to such nutuml 
objects as are particularly solid ; stamp 
is generally applied to paper, or still 
softer and more yielding bodies. Im- 
pression and stum p have both a moral 
application : events or speeches make an 
impression on the- mind : things bear a 
certain stamp which bespeaks their 
origin. Where tho passions have ob- 
tained an ascendancy, the occasional 
good impressions which are produced by 
religious observances but too frequent l\ 
die away ; the Christian religion curries 
with itself the stamp of truth. 

When a man thinks of anything in the dtrkue^s 
list* night, whatever deep impressions it may make i» 
bis mind they are apt to vanish as bouii us tiied.q 
breaks about him. Add-on. 

Strange thut the gods should give those laws 

R aring no stamp of honour, nor design'd 

With provident thought. Tottis*- 

MARK, SIGN, NOTE, SYMPTOM, 
TOKEN, INDICATION. 

MARK,v. Markyimpression. SIGN, 
in Latin signum, Greek <nypa from ml* 
to punctuate, signifies* the luing that 
points out. SYMPTOM, iu La 1111 
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symploma , Greek (rvfnrrupa, from <rvp- 
Tcnmo to fall out in accordance, signi- 
fy wliat, presents itself to confirm one's 
opinion. TOKEN, v. To betoken . 
INDICATION, in Latin indication 
from indico , and the Greek evtieacw to 
point out, signifies 4he thing which 
points out. 

The idea of an external object, which 
serves to direct the observer, is com- 
mon to all these terms ; the difference 
consists in the objects that are em- 
ployed. Any thing may serve as a 
mark* a stroke, a dot, a stick set up, 
and the like ; it serves simply to guide 
the senses ; the sign is something more 
complex ; it consists of a figure or re- 
presentation of some object, as the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the signs 
which are atlixed to houses of enter- 
tainment, or to shops. Marks are arbi- 
trary ; every one chooses his mark at 
pleasure: signs have commonly a con- 
nexion with the object that is to be ob- 
served : a house, a tree, a letter, or any 
external object may be chosen as a 
mark: but a tobacconist chooses the 
sign of a black man: the innkeeper 
chooses the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in distinguishing the situ- 
ation of objects, or the particular cir- 
cumstances of persons or things, as the 
murks which are set up in a garden to 
distinguish the ground that is occupied ; 
they may, therefore, be private, and 
known only to the individual that makes 
them, as the private marks by which a 
tradesman distinguishes his prices : 
they tnay likewise be changeable and 
fluctuating, according to the humour 
and convenience of the maker, as the 
private marks which are employed by 
the military on guard. Signs , on the 
contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing: they have either a natural or an 
artificial resemblance to the object to be 
represented ; they are consequently 
chosen, not by the will of one, but by 
tbo universal consent of a body ; they 
arc not cho&en for the moment, hut for 
a permanency, as in the case of lan- 
guage. either oral or written, in the case 
(, t the zodiaieal signs, or the sign of the 
cross, the algebraical signs , and the 
like. It ig clear, therefore, that many 
°hjects may be both a mark and a sign , 
according to the above illustration : the 
cross which is employed in books, by 
wav of reference to notes, is a mark 
onl y» because it serves merely to guide 


the eye or assist the memory ; but the 
figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Saviour, is 
a sign, inasmuch as it conveys a distinct 
idea of something else to the mind ; so 
likewise little strokes over letters, or even 
letters themselves, may merely he marks, 
while they only point out a difference 
between this or that letter, this or that 
object : but this same stroke becomes a 
sign, if, as in the first declension of 
Latin nouns, it points out the ablative 
case, it is a sign of the ablative case ; 
and a single letter atlixed to different 
parcels is merely a mark so long as it 
simply serves this purpose ; but the same 
letter, suppose it were a word, is a sign 
when it is used as a sign. A mark may 
bo something accidental, and mean 
nothing ; but a sign is that to which a 
meaning is always given : there may he 
marks on a wall occasioned by the ele- 
ments or otherwise, but a sign is always 
the sign of something : a mark, if it 
consist of a sensible object, is only 
visible, but signs may be the object of 
hearing, smell, or any other sense ; many 
things, therefore, may be signs which 
arc not marks ; when words are spoken 
and not written they are signs and not 
marks ; and in like manner the cross 
made on the forehead of a child in bap- 
tism is a sign but not a mark. 

It \v;is an anc’tmt custom to cull out of llu* (looks 
the goodliest of the cattle, ami put certain marks 
upon them whereby they might he distinguished 
from the rest. Potter. 

Now part in peace secure thy prayer is sped. 

Witness the sacred honours of our head. 

The nod that ratifies the will divine. 

The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable sign. Pope. 

When mark and sign are both taken 
to denote something by which one forms 
a judgment, the former serves either to 
denote that which has been or which is, 
the latter to designate that which is or 
will be, as persons hear the marks of 
age, or the marks of violence; or we 
may j udge by the marks of a person’s 
foot that some one has been walking in 
a particular place ; hoarseness is a sign 
that si person has a cold ; when mariners 
meet with certain birds at sea they con- 
sider them as a sign that land is near 
at hand. 

Hannibal bore the marks in his visajr» of hard 
campaigns. Goldsmith. 

So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies. 

DtiYDFSf. 

So likewise in application to moral ob- 
jects or matters of a purely intellectual 
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nature ; as a mark of honor, or a mark 
of distinction : an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 

The ceremonial laws of Moses were the marks to 
distinguish the people of God from the Gentiles. 

Macon. 

The sucring of the kings of France (as Loysel 
says) is the sign of their sovereign priesthood. 

Temple. 

So likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the per- 
son, the mark illustrates the spring of 
the action ; the sign shows the state of 
the mind or sentiments ; it is a mark of 
folly or weakness in a man to yield him- 
self implicitly to the guidance of an in- 
terested friend ; tears are not always a 
sign of repentance. 

These institutions and precepts were considered by 
the neighbouring powers rather os marks of cowardice 
Ilian wisdom. Goldsmith. 

Ifs but u bad sign of humility to declaim against 
pride. Collier. 

Note is rather a sign than a mark ; 
but it is properly the sign which con- 
sists of marks , as a note of admira- 
tion (!); or, in the moral sense, the 
sign by which the object is known ; as 
persons of note, that is, which have a 
note upon them, or that by which they 
are known. 

They who appertain to the visible church have all 
the notes of external piofessiuu. Hooker. 

Symptom is rather a mark than a 
sign ; it explains the cause or origin of 
complaints, by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as a technical 
term only in the science of medicine : as 
a foaming at the mouth and an abhor- 
rence of drink are symptoms of canine 
madness; motion and respiration are 
signs of life; but it may likewise he 
used figuratively in application to moral 
objects. 

Tiiis fall of the French monarchy wus far from 
being preceded by any exterior symptoms of decline. 

Mukke. 

Token is a species of mark in the 
moral sense, indication a species of 
sign : a mark shows what is, a token 
serves to keep in mind what has "been : 
a gift to a friend is a mark of one’s 
affection and esteem : if it l>e permanent 
in ^nature it becomes a token ; friends 
who are in close intercourse have per- 
petual opportunities of showing each 
ot her marks of their regard by reciprocal 
acts of courtesy and kindness ; when 
they separate tor any length of time 
they commonly leave some token of 


their tender sentiments in each other’s 
hands, as a pledge of what shall be. as 
well as an evidence of what has been 

lie came thither to the prince as he wos taking 
coach, and was received by him with ull the » ,arh> of 
affection and esteem. Muknkt. 

The famous bull-feasts are an evident token of 
tile Quixotism mid romantic taste of the Spaniards. 

* Somerville. 

Sign , as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions: 
indication itself is only employed for 
the sign given by any individual ; it be- 
speaks the act of the persons : but the 
sign is only the face or appearance of 
the thing. When a man does not live 
consistently with the profession which 
he holds, it is a sign that his religion 
is built on a wrong foundation ; parents 
are gratified when they observe the 
slightest indications of genius or good- 
ness in their children. 

At tlio same time the kiug was pleased to dis- 
charge for ever to him and his heirs a feu duty that 
had been formerly payable to the exchequer out of 
the barony of Ciulzou, a sign of the prevalency of his 
interest at that prince's court. Ckacfokd. 

It is certain Virgil's parents gave him a good edu- 
cation, to which they were inclined by the early tn- 
dietitians lie gave of a sweet disposition and excellent 
wit. Walsh. 

MARK, TRACE, VESTIGE, FOOT- 
STEP, TRACK. 

The word MARK has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further ill us 
1 ration when taken in the sense of that 
which is visible, and serves to show the 
existing state of things ; mark is here, 
as before, the most general and unqua- 
lified term ; the other terms varying in 
the circumstances or manner of the 
mark. TRACE, in Italian treccia , 
Greek rp^tiv to run, and Hebrew dareti 
way, signifies any continued mark . 
VESTIGE, in Latin vestigium , not 
improbably contracted from pedis and 
stigium or stigma , from to im- 
print, signifies a print of the foot. 
FOOTSTEP is taken for the place in 
which the foot has stepped, or the mark 
made by that step. TRACK, derived 
from the same as trace, signifies the 
way run, or the mark produced by that 
running. 

The mark is said of a fresh and un- 
interrupted line ; the trace is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car- 
riage in driving along the sand leaves 
marks of the wheels, but in a short lime 
all traces of its having been there wu 
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be lost ; a mark is |no<liice<l by the action 
oi‘ bodies on one another in every pos- 
sible form ; the spilling of a liquid may 
leave a mark on the floor ; the blow of 
a stick leaves a mark on the body ; but 
tlics trace is a mark produced only by 
bodies making a progress or proceeding 
in a continued course : the ship that 
cats the waves, and the bird that cuts 
the air, leaves no trace of their course 
behind ; so men pass their lives, and 
after death leave no traces that they 
e\er were. The vestige is a species of 
mark or trace caused by the feet of men, 
or, which is the same thing, by the 
works of active industry ; as the vestiges 
of buildings: there are traces of the 
Roman roads still visible in England ; 
them are many vestiges of Roman 
temples in Italy. 

I have served him 

In this old body; yeL the marks remain 

Of many wounds. Otway. 

The greatest favours to an ungraieful mun are 
but like the motion of a ship unou the waves: they 
leave uo trace, uo sign behind them. South. 

both Britain and Ireland had temples for* the 
wuudiip of the gods, the vestiges of which are now 
remaining. Parsons. 

In an extended and moral application 
they are similarly distinguished. The 
mark serves to denote as well that which 
is as that which has been ; as marks of 
desolation, or marks of antiquity : trace 
and vestige show the remains of some- 
thing that has beeu; the former in 
reference to matters of intellectual re- 
search generally, the latter in reference 
to that which has been built up or pulled 
down, as there are traces of a universal 
affinity in all known languages ; there 
sue restiges of ancient customs in dif- 
ferent parts of Eugland. 

lit* tells us these Phlisiaus had a very holy temple, 
in which there was no image either openly to be seen 
or kept ia secret. This is certainly a mark of greut 
antiquity. Bishop Cumberland. 

lie could not certaiuly expect to liud traces of his 
family in his Arundell marbles. 

Howard's Anecdotes. 

Her unexpensive though magnificent habits, and 
above all her own jiersmml insjiectimi, enabled her, 
m a short time, to remove every vestige of devastation 
'viuch the civil wars had lull. Whitaker. 

Footstep is employed only for the steps 
of an individual : the track is made by 
the steps of inauy ; it is the line which 
has been beaten out or made by stamp- 
m S : th q footstep is now commonly and 
properly employed only for men or 
brutes ; but the track is applied to in- 
animate objects, as tlio wheel of a car- 
riage. When Cacus took away the oxen 
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of Hercules he dragged them backward 
that they might not be traced by their 
footsteps: a track of blood from the 
body of a murdered man may some- 
times lead to the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

Muse, first of Arden tell, whose footsteps yet are 

li mud 

In her rough woodlands more than any other ground. 

Drayton. 

Staulev having dispersed the right wing now pur- 
sued their track . Hall. 

In the metaphorical application they 
do not signify a mark, but a course of 
conduct : the former respects one’s 
moral feelings or mode of dealing ; the 
latter one’s mechanical and habitual 
manner of acting: the former is the 
consequence of having the same prin- 
ciples ; the latter proceeds from imita- 
tion or constant repetition. A good son 
will walk in the footsteps of a good 
father. In the management of business 
it is rarely wise in a young man to leave 
the track which has been marked out 
for him by bis superiors in age and ex- 
perience. 

Virtue alone ennobles human kind. 

And pouer should on her glorious footsteps wait. 

Wynne. 

Though. all seems lost ’tis impious to despair. 

The tracks of Provideucc like rivers wiml. Hkt’Iok*. 

MARK, BADGE, STIGMA 

MARK (v. Mark, print) is still the 
general, and the two others specific 
terms ; they are employed for whatever 
serves to characterize persons externally, 
or betoken any part either of their 
character or circumstances: mark is 
employed either in a good, bad, or in- 
different sense ; BADGE in an indif- 
ferent one ; STIGMA in a bad sense 
a thing may either be a mark of honour, 
of disgrace, or of simple distinction : a 
badge is a mark simply of distinction; 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace. The 
mark is that which is conferred upon a 
person for his merits, as medals, stars, 
and ribands are bestowed by princes 
upon meritorious otlicers and soldiers ; 
or the mark attaches to a person, or is 
affixed to him, in consequence of his 
demerits ; as a lo^ situation in his class 
is a mark of disgrace to a scholar ^ or a 
tool's cap is a mark of ignominy affixed 
to idlers and dunces ; or a brand in the 
forehead is a mark of ignomitiy for 
criminals : the badge is that which is 
voluntarily assumed by one’s self ac- 
cording to established custom ; it con 
2o 
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aistsof dross, by which the office, station, 
and even religion of a particular com- 
munity is distinguished : as the gown 
and wig is the badge of gentlemen in 
ihe law ; the gown and surplice that of 
clerical men; the uniform of charity 
children is the badge of their condition ; 
the peculiar habit of the Quakers and 
Methodists is the badge of their religion : 
the stigma consists not so much in wliat 
is openly imposed upon a person as 
what falls upon him in the judgment of 
others ; it is the black mark which is 
set upon a person by the public, and is 
consequently the strongest of all marks , 
and one which every one most dreads, 
ami every good man seeks least to 
deserve. 

In these revolutionary meetings every counsel, 
in proportion as it is daring mid violent and per- 
fidious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 

Bukkk. 

The people of England look upon hereditary suc- 
cession as a security for their liberty, not as a bmlt.e 
of servitude. Bukkk. 

Tin; cross which our Saviour’s enemies thought 
was to stiijnuitizo him with infamy, became the en- 
sign of his renown. 


MARK, BUTT. 

After all that has been said upon 
the word MARK (v. Mark , print), it 
has this additional meaning in common 
with the word BUTT, that it implies an 
object aimed at: the mark is literally a 
mark that is said to be shot at by the 
marksman with a gun or a bow. 

A fluttering dove upon the top they tie. 

The thing mark at w hieh their arrows fly. Dkyukx. 

It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar charac- 
teristics makes himself the object of 
notice ; he is the mark at which every 
one’s looks and thoughts arc directed : 
the butt , from the French bf.ut the end, 
is a species of mark in this metaphorical 
sense; but the former only calls forth 
general observation, the latter provokes 
the laughter and jokes of every one. 
Whoever renders himself conspicuous 
by his eccentricities either in his opi- 
nions or his actions, must not complain 
if he become a mark for the derision of 
the public: it is a #ian's misfortune 
rather than his fault if he become the 
butt of a company who are rude and 
unfeeling enough to draw their pleasures 
from another’s pain. 

I mean those houest gnith-unm that arc jilted by 
nwu, women, and childicu, by friends uud foes, and 
iii u word stand as butts in conversation. Addison. 


TO MARK, NOTE, NOTICE. 

MARK is here taken in the inteb 
loctual sense, fixing as it were a mark 
(v. Mark) upon a thing so as to keep 
it in mind, which is in fact to fix one s 
attention upon it in such a manner as 
to be able to distinguish it by its cha- 
racteristic qualities : to mark i-s there lore 
altogether an intellectual act: to NOTH 
has the same end as that of marking : 
namely, to aid the memory, but om* 
notes a thing by making a written note 
of it ; this is therefore a mechanical act: 
to NOTICE, on the other hand, is a 
sensible operation, from no/ilia know- 
ledge, signifying to bring to one’s know- 
ledge, perception, or understanding by 
the use of our rinses. We mark and 
note that which particularly interests 
us: the former is that which serves a 
present purpose ; notice that which nun 
be of use in future. The impat.cnt 
lover marks the hours until the hum 
arri\cs for meeting his mistress: tra- 
vellers note whatever strikes them of 
importance to he remembered wlu-n 
they return homo: notice, which is a 
species of noting in small matters, may 
serve cither for the present or the future; 
we may notice, things merely by way of 
amusement; as a child will nutiw tlio 
actions of animals, or wo may not in- a 
thing (dr the sake of hearing it in mind 
asa person not bus a particular road wln-n 
he wishes to return by the same way. 

Many who mailt wilh such accuracy tin 1 cmir-i' 
of limn appeal' to have little* sensibility ol ihedi c.iMc 
Of life. JuilNM'N. 

O treacli’niiH rons'-ieiicc! while she seems to slci'j'. 
Unnoted, notes each moment misapply d. W.n >. 

An Englishman's nut ire of the weather is l lie na- 
tural consequence of changeable skies and uncci lam 
sea-mia. Johnson 

MARRIAGE. WEDDING, NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE, from to marry , Je- 
nnies the act of mar rtf mg ; \V EN- 
DING and NUl'Tl A IS denote tli.* 
ceremony of being married. To many- 
in French manor , and Latin man fa 1,1 
be joined to a male: hence marring* 
comprehends the act. of choosing aw* 
being legally bound to u man or a 
woman ; wedding , from wed, and twJ 
Teutonic wet-ten to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying , j u 
asrnuch as it is binding upon the parties 
Nuptials conics from the Latin nnbo o 
ved, because the Roman ladies NUie > 
veiled at the time of marriage: hom*o 
it has been put for the whole cereinon) 
itself Marriage is an institution wmeu 
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t>v those ''ho have been Incsscd with 
the light of Divine Revelation, has 
always been considered as sacred : with 
some persons, particularly among the 
lower orders of society, the day of their 
t twitting is converted into a day of riot 
and intemperance among the Roman 
Catholics in England it has been the 
practice to have their nuptials so- 
lemnized by a priest of their own per- 
suasion as well as by tlic Protestant 
clergyman. 

() fatal maid! thy marriage is nuduwM 
Willi Phrygian, Lillian, aiul Uutulian blood. 

Drvjizn. 

Ask any one how lie has been employed to-day; 
he will tell you, perhaps, I have been at the ceio- 
tnuiiy of taking l lie manly robe : this friend invited 
me 1*0 a wedding; that desired mo to attend the 
healing of his cause. 

Mkt.motu’s Letters OF 1*1.1 NY. 

I'ir'd with disdain forTurnus dispossess'd, 

\ ml the new nuptials of the Trojan guest. Dry pen. 

MARRIAGE , M AT Rl M ON Y, 

W EDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE (v. Marriage) is oil- 
i»iicr an act than a state : MATRI- 
MONY and WEDLOCK both describe 

states. 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
art, when we speak of the laws of mar - 
ringe , the day of one’s marriage the 
congratulations upon one’s marriage, a 
happy or unhappy marriage, the fruits 
of one’s marriage , and the like; it is 
taken in the sense of a state, when we 
speak of the pleasures or pains of mar- 
riage, ; but in this latter case rna/rimon y, 
winch signifies a married life abstract' 
edly from all agents or acting persons, 
is preferable ; so likewise, to think of 
Matrimony, and to enter into the holy 
Mute of matrimony , are expressions 
founded upon the signification of the 
term. As matrimony is derived from 
Mater a mother, because married women 
are in general mothers, it has particular 
reference* to the domestic state of the 
two parties ; broils are hut too frequently 
the fruits of matrimony , yet there are 
few cases in which they might not he 
obviated by the good sense of tlio-e who 
are engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
euiiuut he expected to produce happi- 
ness ; young people who are eager for 
Matrimony before they are fully aware 
of its consequences will purchase their 
Experience at the expense of their peace. 
Wedlock is the old English word for 
Mutrtmony, and is in consequence ad- 
lilted in law, when one speaks of cliil- 


dren horn in wedlock ; agreeably to its 
derivation it 1ms a reference to the bond 
of union which follows the marriage # 
hence one speaks of living happily in a 
state of wedlock, of being joined in holy 
wedlock. 

Marriage is rewarded with gome. honourable dis- 
ti iif lions which ci-bliacy is forbidden to usurp. 

Johnson. 

As love geni'i ally produces matrimony, so it ollcii 
happens that matrimony produces love. Si'KOtatuU. 

The men who would make good husbands, if iliey 
visit public places, are frighted at u-edlock , and le- 
solve to live single. j, mnson. 

MARTIAL, WARLIKE, MILITARY, 
SOLDIER- LIKE. 

MARTIAL, from Mars, the god ol 
war, is the Latin term tor belonging to 
war: WARLIKE signifies literally like 
war , having the image of war. In 
sense these terms approach so near to 
each other, that they may be easily ad- 
mitted to supply each other’s place ; 
but custom, the lawgiver of language, 
has assigned an ollico to each that makes 
it not altogether iudiHerent how they 
are used. Martial is hull a technical 
and a more comprehensive term than 
warlike; on the other hand, war! it in 
designates the temper of the individual 
more than martial : we speak of mar- 
tial array, martial prepara ti ns, martial 
law, a court martial; hut of a warlike 
nation, meaning a nation who is find of 
war : a warlike spirit or temper, also a 
warlike appearance, inasmuch as the 
temper is visible in the air and carriage 
of a man. MILITARY, from miles , 
signifies belonging to a soldier, aiul 
SOLDIER LIKE, like a so'dier. Mi- 
litary, in comparison with martial , .s a 
term of particular import, martial having 
always a reference to war in general; 
and military to the proceedings conse- 
quent upon that: hence we speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military move- 
ments, ami the like; but in character- 
izing the men, we should say that they 
had a martial appearance ; but of a 
particular place, that it had a military 
appearance, if there were many soldiers. 
Military, compared with wldier-lihe, is 
used for the body, and the latter for the 
individual. The whole army is termed 
the military: the conduct of an indi- 
vidual is soldier-like or otherwise. 

Au acl : *o initio*, anti prone to martini deeds. 

1)K1 
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Last from tlie Volscians fair Cumil a came, 

And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame. 

Dkydkn. 

Hie Tlasc-d.ms were, like all unpolished nations, 
strangers to military order and discipline. 

Robertson. 

The fears of the Spaniards led them to presump- 
tuous and unsolilicr-like discussions concerning the 
propriety of their general’s measures. Robertson 


matter, materials, subject. 

MATTER and MATERIALS are 
both derived from the same source, 
namely, the Latin materia , which comes 
in all probability from mater a mother, 
because matter , from which everything 
is made, acts in the production of bodies 
like a mother. SUBJKCT, in Latin 
subjertum , participle of subjicio to lie, 
signifies the thing lying under and 
forming the foundation. 

Matiei\ in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinction from that which is 
spiritual or discernible only by the think- 
ing faculty ; hence matter is always 
opposed to mind. In regard to materials 
it is taken in an indivisible as well as a 
general sense; the whole universe is 
said to be composed of matte r, though 
not of materials: on the other hand 
materials consist of those particular 
parts of matter which serve for the ar- 
tificial production of objects; and matter 
is said of those tilings which are the 
natural parts of the universe: a house, 
a table, and a chair, consist of materials 
because they are works of art ; but a 
plant, a tree, an animal body, consist 
of matter because they are the produc- 
tions of nature. 

The motion of the planets round him (tlie sun) is 
performed in the same time, of consequence his 
quantity of matter still continues the same. 

Bkydonk. 

The materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that delicate older that it 
must be very great chance that paits them. 

Tillotson. 

The distinction of these terms in their 
moral application is very similar: the 
matter which composes a moral dis- 
course is what emanates from the author; 
but the materials are those with which 
one is furnished by others. The style 
of some writers is so indifferent that 
they disgrace the matter by the man- 
ner; periodical writers are furnished 
with materials for their productions out 
of the daily occurrences in the political 
and moral world. Writers of dictionaries 
endeavour to compress as much matter 
as possible into a small space ;* they 


MAXIM. 

draw their materials from every otluu 
writer. 

Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They funiisli matter for the tragic muse. Thomson, 

The principal materials of our comfort or unuasi. 
ness lie within ourselves. Hi.air, 

Matter seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to subject as the whole docs to any 
particular part, as it respects moral ob- 
jects : the subject is the groundwork of 
the matter ; the matter is that which 
flows out of the subject: the matter is 
that which we get by the force of in 
veution ; the subject is that which offers 
itself to notice : many persons may there- 
fore have a subject who have no mutter , 
that is, nothing in their own minds 
which they can offer by way of illus- 
trating this subject : but it is not possible 
to have matter without a subject : hence 
the word matter is taken for the sub- 
stance, and for that which is substantial; 
the subject is taken for that which 
engages the attention : wc speak of a 
subject of conversation and matter fur 
deliberation; a subject of inquiry, a 
matter of curiosity. Nations in a bar- 
barous state afford but little matter 
worthy to he recorded in history; people 
who live a secluded life and in a con- 
tracted sphere have but few subjects to 
occupy their attention. 

Son of God ! Saviour of men! Tliy name 

Shall be the copious matter of my song. Mir/ruN. 

Love hath such a strong virtual force that when it 
fasteuclh on a pleasing subject it sets the iniagiimlii u 
at u strange lit of working. IluwM.r.. 

MAXIM, PRECEPT, RULE, LAW 

MAXIM ( v . Axiom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own weight with itself. 
PRECEPT ( 0 . Command ), RULE (/’. 
Guide), and LAW, from lex and lego, 
signifying the thing specifically chosen 
or marked out, all borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance: the 
precept derives its authority from the 
individual delivering it ; in this manner 
the precepts of our Saviour have a weight 
which gives them a decided superiority 
over everything else: the rule acquit 
a worth from its fitness for guiding ns 
in our proceeding : the law , which is a 
species of rule, derives its weight from 
the sanction of power. Maxims au | 
often precepts , inasmuch as they aro 
communicated to us by our parents* 
they are rules , inasmuch as they sei'o 
as a rule for our conduct ; they are ' aWS \ 
inasmuch as they have the sanction 
conscience. We respect the MW 1 **' 
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of antiquity as containing the essence 
of human wisdom ; we reverence the 
precepts of religion as the foundation of 
all happiness; we regard the rules of 
prudence as preserving us from errors 
and misfortunes; we respect the laws 
as they are the support of civil society. 

I think I may lay it down as a maxim, that every 
man of wood common sense may, if ho pleases, most 
ccitaiuly lie rich. JIudqkll. 

HiilO'iiphy lias accumulated precept upon precept 
to warn us against the autieipaiiuu of 1'iiliiie cala- 
mities. Johnson 

I know not whether any rule has yet been fixed l»y 
whii'li it may he derided w hen poetry can propel iy lie 
called easy, Johnson. 

God is thy law, thou niino. Milton. 

MEAN, PITIFUL, SORDID. 

Thk moral application of these terms 
to the characters of men, in their trans- 
actions with each other, is what con>ti- 
tutes their common signification. What- 
ever a man docs in common with those 
below him is MEAN ; it evinces a 
temper that is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of society : whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and conse- 
quently of contempt for his sunken 
character, makes him PITIFUL : what- 
ever makes him grovel and crawl in the 
dust, licking up the dross and filth of 
the earth, is SORDID, from the Latin 
smleu to be filthy and nasty. Mean- 
ness is in many cases only relatively bad 
as it respects the disposal of our pro- 
perty : for instance, what is meanness 
iu one, might he generosity or prudence 
in another: the due estimate of circum- 
stances is allowable in all, but it is 
meanness for any one to attempt to save 
at the expense of others, that which he 
can comeiiicntly afford either to give 
or pay : hence an undue spirit of seek- 
ing gain or advantage for one’s self to 
the detriment of others, is denominated 
a mean temper : it is mean for a gentle- 
than to do that for himself which ac- 
cording to his circumstances he might 
«ol another to do for him. Pitiful ness 
goes further than meanness: it is not 
merely that which degrades, but unmans 
the person ; it is that which is bad as 
well as low : when the fear of evil or 
the love of gain prompts a man to sa- 
crifice his character and forfeit his vent- 
CIt y} 1L ‘ becomes truly pitiful ; lUilil 
m Tom Jones is the character whom 
all pronounce to be pitiful. Sordidness 
is peculiarly applicable to one’s love of 
gam : although of a more corrupt, yet 


it is not of so degrading a nature as the 
two former : the sordid man docs not 
deal in trifles like the mean man ; and 
has nothing so low and vicious iu him 
as the pitiful man. A continual habit 
of getting money will engender a sordid 
love of it in the human mind ; but no- 
thing short of a radically wicked cha- 
racter leads a man to be pitiful. We 
think lightly of a mean man: we hold 
a pitiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a sordid man. Meanness de- 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthless: pitifulness sinks into 
that which is despicable: sordidness 
contaminates the mind with what is foul. 

Niiiun*, I thought, perforin’ll too mean n pari, 
Forming tier movements to the rules of art. Swirr. 

The Jews tell us of a twofold Messiah, a vile and 
nmst pitiful fetch, invented only to evade what they 
• annul answer. 1‘kihkaux. 

Tliis, my assertion proves he may be old. 

And yet not sot did , who refuses gold. Denham 

MEAN, MEDIUM. 

MEAN is but a contraction of ME- 
DIUM, which signifies in Latin the 
middle path. The term mean is used 
abstractedly in all speculative matters: 
there is a mean in opinions between the 
two extremes : this mean is doubtless 
the point nearest to truth. Medium is 
employed iu practical matters ; compu- 
tations are often erroneous from being 
too high or too low ; the medium is in 
this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that widely 
differ from each other : our passions 
always recommend to us some extrava- 
gant conduct either of insolent resist- 
ance or mean compliance ; but discretion 
recommends the medium or middle 
course in such matters. 

Tilt* mail within the golden mean, 

\\ ho can lux boldest wish contain, 

Securely views the ruin il ceil 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell. Francis 

He who looks upon the soul through its outvvaul 
ejlioux, often sees it through a deceitful medium. 

Addison 

MEETING, INTERVIEW. 

MEETING, from to meet , is the act 
of meeting or coming into the company 
of any one : INTERVIEW, compound- 
ed of inter between, and view to view, 
is a personal view of each other. A 
meeting is an ordinary concern, and its 
purpose familiar; meetings are dailv 
taking place between friends, an inter- 
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view is extraordinary and formal ; its 
object is commonly business ; an inter- 
view sometimes takes place between 
princes, or commanders of armies. 

I lmv«* not joyM an hour since you departed. 

For public miseries and ornate fears, 

But this bless’d meeting lias oVrpaid them all. 

Dkyden. 

II is (ears were, that the interview betwixt 
Knglund and France might, through their amities. 
Breed him some prejudice. Shakspf.akk. 

MELODY, HARMONY, ACCORDANCE. 

MELODY, in Latin melodus , from 
melos , in Greek pi\oq a verse, ami the 
Hebrew mela a word or a verse. HAR- 
MONY, in Latin harmonia , Greek 
appovia concord, from apia apto to lit or 
suit/ signifies the agreement of sounds. 
ACCORDANCE denotes the act or 
state of according (#;. To agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or mo- 
dulated sounds measured after the man- 
ner of verse into distinct members or 
parts; harmony signifies the suiting or 
adapting different modulated sounds lo 
each o.her; melody is therefore to har- 
mony as a part to the whole : we must 
first, produce melody by the rules of art ; 
the harmony which follows must be re- 
gulated by the ear : there may be me- 
lody without harmony , but there can- 
not be harmony without melody: we 
speak of simple melody where the modes 
of music are not very much diversified ; 
but we cannot speak of harmony unless 
there bo a variety of notes to fall in with 
each other. A voice is melodious inas- 
much as it is capable of producing a re- 
gularly modulated note; it is harmo- 
nious inasmuch as it strikes agreeably 
on the ear, and produces no discordant 
sounds. The song of a bird is melo- 
dious or lias melody in it, inasmuch as 
tiicre is a concatenation of sounds in it 
which are admitted to be regular, and 
consequently agreeable to the musical 
ear ; there is harmony in a concert of 
voices and instruments. Accordance is, 
strictly speaking, the property on which 
bo;h melody and harmony is founded 
for the whole of music depends on an 
accordance of sounds. The same dis- 
tinction marks accordance and har- 
mony jn the moral application. There 
may be occasional accordance of opinion 
or feeling ; but harmony is an entire ac- 
cordance in every point. 

l,i*nd me your scng.yi? nightingales! Oh pour 

The muzy- miming »oul uf melody 

lulu tuy varied verse Thomson. 


Ntiw the distemper'd mind 
Ibis kwt that concord of tuirvwniuus powers 
Which forms the soul of happiness. -Thomson. 

The music 

Of man’s fair composition best accords 

Wiien tis in concert. Siiakstkauk. 

MEMBER, LIMB. 

MEMBER, in Latin membrum , pro- 
bably from the Greek pspoq a part, be- 
cause a member is properly a part. 
LIMB is connected with the word lame. 

Member is a general term applied 
cither to the animal body or to oilier 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
member of a community: limb is appli- 
cable to animal bodies ; limb is there- 
fore a species of member ; for every limb 
is a member , but every member is not a 
limb. The members of the body com- 
prehend every part which is capable of 
performing a distinct office; but the 
limbs are those jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body; the nose and the eyes are 
members but not limbs; the arms and 
legs are properly denominated limbs . 

A man’s /imfts (by which lor tlie present we only 
understand those tn) mbers, the loss of ninth alone 
amounts to mayhem by the common law) are the 
gift of tlm wise Creator, to enable him to protert 
himself from external injuries. Blacksio.nk. 

MEMORY, REMEMBRANCE, RECOL- 
LECTION, REM INISCENOE. 

MEMORY, in Latin memoria or me- 
mor , Greek pvtjfnov and pvaopai, comes 
in all probability from ptvoq the mind, 
or intellectual power, because memory 
is one of the principal faculties of the 
mind. REMEMBRANCE, from the 
verb remember , contracted from re and 
memoroy to bring back to the mind, 
comes from memory as before. RE- 
COLLECTION, from recollect , com- 
pounded of re and collect , signifies col- 
lecting again. REMINISCENCE, in 
Latin reminheentia , from rtminiscot 
and memory as before, signifies bringing 
back to the mind wliat was there 
before. 

Memory is the power of recalling 
images once made on the mind ; remem- 
brance , recollection , and reminiscence , 
are operations or exertions of this power, 
which vary in their mode. The me- 
mory is a power which exerts itself 
either independently of the will, or in 
conformity with the will ; but all the 
other terms express the acts of con- 
scious agents, and consequently arc 
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more or less connected with the will. 
In dreams the memory ux. erts itself, but 
we do not say that we have any remem- 
brance or recollection of objects. Re- 
membrance is the exercise of memory 
in a conscious agent; it may bo the 
effect of repetition or habit, as in the 
case of a child who remembers his lesson 
after having learnt it several times ; or 
of a horse who remembers the road which 
he has been continually passing ; or it 
may be the effect of association and 
circumstances, by which images are 
casually brought back to»the mind, as 
happens to intelligent beings continually 
as they exercise their thinking faculties. 
In these cases remembrance is an invo- 
luntary act; for things return to the 
mind before one is aware of it, as in tho 
case of one who hears n particular name, 
and remembers that he has to call on a 
person of the same name ; or of one who, 
on seeing a particular tree, remembers 
all the circumstances of his youth which 
were connected with a similar tree. Re- 
membrance is, however, likewise a vo- 
luntary act, and the consequence of a 
direct determination, as in the case of a 
child who strives to remember what it 
has been told by its parent; or of a 
friend who remembers the hour of meet- 
ing another friend in consequence of the 
interest which it has excited in his mind : 
nay indeed experience teaches us that 
scarcely anything in ordinary cases is 
more under the subservience of the will 
than the memory ; for it is now become 
almost a maxim to say, that one may 
remember whatever one wishes. 

Remember thee l 

Ah, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a sent 
In this dislmctcd ('lobe. Shaksi-kaiie. 

The power of memory, and the simple 
exercise of that power in the act re- 
membering, are possessed in common, 
though in different degrees, by man and 
brute ; but recollection and reminiscence 
are exercises of the memory that are 
connected with the higher faculties of 
man, his judgment and understanding. 
To remember is to call to mind that 
which has once been presented to the 
mind; but to recollect is to remember 
afresh, to remember what has been re- 
membered before, to recall with an effort 
what may have been forgotten. Re- 
membrance. busies itself with objects that 
are at hand ; recollection carries us back 
to distant periods : simple remembrance 
is engaged in things that, have but just 
left the mind, which arc more or less 


easily to be recalled, and more or less 
faithfully to be represented ; but recol- 
lection tries to retrace the faint images 
of things that have been so long un- 
thought of as to be alniost obliterated 
from the memory. In this manner wo 
are said to remember in one half hour 
what was told us in the preceding half 
hour, or to remember what passes from 
one day to another ; but we recollect the 
incidents of childhood; we recollect 
what happened in our native place after 
many years’ absence from it. Remem- 
brance is that homely, every-day exer- 
cise of the memory which renders it of 
essential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge, or in the performance of 
one’s duties; recollection is that exalted 
exercise of the memory which affords us 
the purest of enjoyments and serves the 
noblest of purposes ; the recollection of 
all the minute incidents of childhood is 
a more sincere pleasure than any which 
the present moment can afford. 

Port'd ful ucss is ueccssary to remembrance. 

Johnson 

Memory may be a«s.sterl by method, and the de- 
cays of knowledge repaired by stated times of recol- 
lection. Johnson. 

Reminiscence is altogether an abstract 
exercise of the memory , which is em- 
ployed on purely intellectual ideas in 
distinction from those which are awak- 
ened by sensible objects : the mathe- 
matician makes use of reminiscence in 
deducing unknown truths from those 
which lie already knows. Reminiscence 
among the disciples of Socrates was the 
remembrance of things purely intellec- 
tual, or of that natural knowledge which 
tlie souls had had before their union 
with tli o body ; whilst the memory was 
exercised upon sensible things, or that 
knowledge which was acquired through 
the medium of the senses. Reminis- 
cence, in its familiar application, signi- 
fies any event or circumstance long 
passed which is brought, or comes to 
the mind, particularly if it bo of a 
pleasurable nature. 

The encouragement and kindness I have received 
wi 11 form one of the most pleasing reminiscences of 
my life. Wilson. 

The Latins said that reminiscence be- 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intellectual, but that memory 
was common to all animals because it 
was merely the depot of the senses. 
That divine, though pagan philosopher, 
tho high-winged Plato, fancied that our 
souls were at the first infusion abrasce 
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tabula*, and that all our future know- 
ledge was but a reminiscence. 

Reminiscence is the retrieving a thing at present 
forgot., or confusedly rememltercd, by setting the 
mind to hunt over all its notions. South. 

MENTAL, INTELLECTUAL, INTELLI- 
GENT. 

Thkrk is the same difference between 
MENTAL and INTELLECTUAL as 
between mind and intellect : the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations ; the in- 
tellect includes only that part of it 
which consists in understanding and 
judgment: mental is therefore opposed 
to corporeal ; intellectual is opposed to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
are not to be expected from all ; intel- 
lectual enjoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleasures, 
pains, operations, gifts, &c. are deno- 
minated mental ; subjects, conversation, 
pursuits, and the like, are entitled in- 
tellectual. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish our mental pleasures from those 
corporeal pleasures which we enjoy in 
common with the brutes ; the latter are, 
however, greatly heightened by the 
former in whatever degree they are 
blended : in a society of well-informed 
persons the conversation will turn prin- 
cipally on intellectual subjects. 

To collect uuil reposit tin; various forms of things 
is fur the must pleasing part of mental occupation.' 

Johnson. 

Man's more divine, til** master of all these. 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat'ry heaa. 

Endued with intellectual souse and soul. 

Shakspxaxk. 


INTELLIGENT, from inttiliyens, un- 
derstanding or knowing, is a character- 
istic of tlie person : an intelligent being 
or ail intelligence denotes a being purely 
spiritual, or abstracted from matter. 

Can He delight in the production of such abortive 
intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? 

Spectator. 

When applied to individuals, it de- 
notes having a quick understanding of 
things, as an intelligent child. 

MERCANTILE* COMMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE, from merchandize, 
respects the actual transaction ot‘ busi- 
ness, or a transfer of merchandize by 
sale or purchase; COMMERCIAL 
comprehends the theory and practice of 


commerce : hence we speak in a pecu 
liar manner of a mercantile house, a 
mercantile town, a mercantile situation, 
and the like ; but of a commercial edu- 
cation, a commercial people, commercial 
speculations, and the like. 

Such is the liappiuess, the hope of which st‘duivd 
me from the duties aud pleasures of a mmcantUe 
life. Johnson. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants. 

Johnson, 

MESSAGE, ERRAND. 

MESSAGE, from the Latin missus, 
participle of mitto to send, signifies the 
thing sent. ERRAND, from erro to 
wander or to go to a distance, signifies 
the thing for which one goes to a 
distance. 

The message is properly any commu- 
nication which is conveyed ; the errund 
sent from one person to another is that 
which causes one to go: servants are 
the bearers of messages, and are sent on 
various errands. A message may bo 
either verbal or written ; an errand is 
limited to no form, and to no circum- 
stance : one delivers the message , aud 
goes the errand. Sometimes the mes- 
sage may be the errand , and the errand 
may include the message: when that 
which is sent consists of a notice or in- 
timation to another, it is a message; 
and if that causes any one to go to a 
place, it is an errand: thus it is that 
tho greater p.trt of eirands consists of 
sending messages from one person to 
another. 

Sometimes from her eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages. Shakspeakf. 

Hie scenes where ancient bards tli* inspiring orealli 
Ecstatic felt, und, from this world retir'd, 

Convers’d with ang. ls aud immortal forms, 

Ou gracious errands bent. Thomson. 

MINDFUL, REGARDFUL, OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL (v. To attend to) re- 
spects that which we wish from others ; 
REGARDFUL (v. To regard) respects 
that which in itself demands regard or 
serious thought, particularly what re- 
gards the interests and feelings ol 
others ; OBSERVANT respects both 
that which is communicated by others, 
or that which carries its own obligations 
with itself: a child should always be 
mindful of its parents* instructions; 
they should never be forgotten : every 
one should be regardful of his seu-val 
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duties and obligations ; they ought never 
to be neglected: one ought to be ob- 
servant of the religious duties which 
one's profession enjoins upon him ; they 
cannot with propriety be passed over. 
]3y being mindful of what one hears 
from the wise and good, one learns to 
be wise and good ; by being regardful 
of what is due to one's self, and to so- 
ciety at large, one learns to pass through 
the world wi;h satisfaction to one's own 
mind and esteem from others ; by being 
observant of all rule and order, we afford 
to others a salutary example for their 
imitation. 

JJe mindful, when thou hast entomb’d the shoot. 

With store of earth around to feed the root. 

Dkyden. 

No, there Is none ; no ruler of the stars 
Regardful of my miseries. Hill. 

Observant of the right, religious of his word.. 

Drydkn. 

MINISTER, AGENT. 

MINISTER comes from minus less, 
as magister comes from magis more ; 
the one being less, and the other more, 
than others : the minister , therefore, is 
literally one that acts in a subordinate 
capacity : and the AGENT (from ago 
to act) is the one that takes the acting 
part : they both perform the will of an- 
other, but the minister performs a 
higher part than the agent : the minister 
gives his counsel, and exerts his intel- 
lect d powers in the service of another ; 
but the agent executes the orders or 
commissions given him : a minister is 
employed by government in political 
affairs ; an agent is employed by indi- 
viduals in commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, or by government in subordinate 
matters : a minister is received at court, 
and serves as a representative for his 
government; an agent generally acts 
under the directions of the minister or 
some officer of government : ambassa- 
dors or plenipotentiaries, or the first 
officers of the state, are ministers; 
hut those who regulate the affairs re- 
specting prisoners, the police, and the 
like, are termed agents . A minister 
always holds a public character, and is 
in the service of the state ; the agent 
may be only acting for another indi- 
v idual, as a commercial agent . 

Thi9 sovereign by bis arbitrary nod 
uestrams or sends liis ministers abroad. 

llLACKMOBK. 

* ,n ‘l n «)t tl»e wit to send lo them, in any orderly 
or chosen men, to tempt tlieni or treat 
*" h “*■* F Bacon. 


TO MINISTER, ADMINISTER, CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To MINISTER, from the noun mi- 
nister t in the sense of a servant (v. Mi- 
nister ), signifies to act in subservience 
to another, and may be taken either in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense, as to 
minister to the spiritual wants or to 
minister to the caprices and indulgences 
of another when we encourage them 
unnecessarily. ADMINISTER, that 
is to minister for a specific purpose, is 
taken in the good sense of serving an- 
other to his advantage : thus the good 
Samaritan administered to the comfort 
of the man who had fallen among 
thieves. CONTRIBUTE (i>. To con- 
duce) is taken in either a good or bad 
sense ; we may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute 
to the follies and vices of others. Princes 
are sometimes placed in the unfortu- 
nate situation, that those who should 
direct them in early life only minister 
to their vices by every means in their 
power : it is the part of the Christian to 
administer comfort to those who are in 
want, consolation to the alilicted, advice 
to those who ask for it, and require it ; 
help to those who are feeble, and sup- 
port to those who cannot uphold them- 
selves: it is the part of all who are in 
high stations to contribute to the dis- 
semination of religion and morality 
among their dependants ; but there are, 
on the contrary, many who contribute 
to the spread of immorality, and a con- 
tempt of all sacred things, by the most 
pernicious example of irreligion in them- 
selves. 

Those good men who take such pleasure in re- 
lievitig the miserable for Christ’s sake would nut 
have been less forward to minister unto Christ him- 
self. Attkubuky. 

By the universal administration of grace, begun by 
our blessed Saviour, enlarged by Ins Apostles, car- 
ried on by their immediate successors, and to be 
completed by the rest to the world's end, all types 
that darkened this l'aith are enlightened. Sen ATT. 

Parents owe their cliildreu not only material sub 
sisteucc for their body, but much mure spiritual run- 
tributiun for their minil. Dioby. 

As expressing the acts of unconscious 
agents they bear a similar distinction. 

He flings the pregnant ashes through the air, 

Ami speaks a mighty prayer. 

Both which the mintsfring winds around all Egypt 
bear. I^avirv. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrore. 
Successively reflect succeeding images; 

Not* what they would, but must] a star or toad, 

J ust as tlic baud of chuuce administer* Cunoub v e. 
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May from my bun«*s .1 m*w Aeliiili’* vise, 

rii.it shall infest the Trojan eolonies 

Wiih lire, and sword, ami faniim;. when, at length. 

Time to our great attempts contribute a strength. 

* Denham. 

MIRTH, MEDIUM ENT, JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY, HILARITY. 

Tiiksk terms nil express that species of 
gaiety or joy which belongs to company, 
or to men in their social intercourse. 
MIRTH refers to the feeling displayed 
in the outward conduct: MERRI- 
MENT, and the other terms, refer 
rather to the external expressions of the 
feeling, or the causes of the feeling, than 
to the feeling itself: mirth shows itself 
io laughter, in dancing, singing, and 
noise: merriment consists of such things 
as are apt to excite mirth . the more we 
are disposed to laugh the greater is our 
mirth ; the more there is to create 
laughter, the greater is the merriment : 
the tricks of Punch and his wife, or the 
jokes of a clown, cause much mirth 
among the gaping crowd of rustics; the 
amusements with the swing, or the 
roundabout, afford much merriment to 
the visitants of a fair. Mirth is con- 
fined to no age or station ; but merri- 
ment belongs more particularly to young 
people, or those of the lower station; 
ninth may he provoked wherever any 
number of persons is assembled : mer- 
riment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs, or common and 
public places. JOVIALITY or JOL- 
LITY, and HILARITY, are species of 
1 merriment which belong to the con- 
vivial hoard, or to less refined indul- 
gences : joviality or jollity is the un- 
refined, unhcen.sed indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or any social en- 
tertainments; hilarity is tliQ same thing 
qualified by the cultivation and good 
sense of the company, we may expect 
to find much joviality and jollity at a 
public dinner of mechanics, watermen, 
or laborers; we may expect to find 
hilarity at a public dinner of noblemen : 
eathig, drinking, and noise, constitute 
the joviality ; the conversation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the public spirit 
of the company contribute to hilarity. 

Tlu* Inchest gratification we receive lie re from com- 
pany is mirth, which at the host is but a fluttering 
uinjuiet motion. 1’oPE. 

lie who hfst knows our natures by such afilictioiis 
mentis our wamb ling thoughts from idle merriment. 

IJka v. 

Now sw ai uis the village o'er Wxcjuvml mead. • 

Thomson’. 


With branches wc tlie fanes adorn, anil waste 
in jollity the day oulaiu’d to be the hist. Dhydkn 

He that conti ilnites to the hilarity of the vntani 
hour will bo welcomed with ardour. Johnson, 

TO MISCONSTRUE, MISINTERPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE and MISINTER- 
PRET signify to explain in a wrong 
way; but the former respects the sense 
of one's words or the application of one's 
actions: those who indulge themselves 
in a light mode of speech towards 
children are liable to be mmeo tin trued ; 
a tuo great tenderness to the criminal 
may be easily misinterpreted into favor 
of the crime. These words may like- 
wise he employed in speaking of lan- 
guage in general ; but tlie former re- 
spects the literal transmission of foreign 
ideas into our native language ; the 
latter respects the general sense which 
one affixes to any set of words, cither in 
a native or foreign language* the 
learners of a language will unavoidably 
misconstrue it at times ; in all lan- 
guages there are ambiguous expressions, 
which arc liable to misinterpretation. 
Misconstruing is the consequence of 
ignorance; misinterpretation of par- 
ticular words are oftener the conse- 
quence of prejudice and voluntary blind- 
ness, particularly in the explanation of 
the law or of the Scriptures. 

In cv'rv act and turn ofTifc be lW-U 
Public calamities or household ills; 

The judge corrupt, tlie long depending cause. 

And doubtful issue of miscuhstrunt laws. Pkiuk. 

Some purposely misrepresent or put 11 wrong in- 
ter i>r station on tbe virtues of 01 lie vs. Aupishn. 

TO MIX, MINGLE, II LEND, CON- 
FOUND. 

MIX is in German misehen , Latin 
misreo, Greek furry m, Hebrew muzeg. 
MINGLE, in Greek fitywyt, is hut a 
variation of mix. ELEN D, in German 
blenden to dazzle, comes from blind , 
signifying to see confusedly, or com 
fused objects in a general way. CON- 
FOUND, v. Confound. 

Mix is here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put together : 
but we may mix two or several things; 
we mingle several objects : things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction ; hut 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction : liquids mix so as to become 
one, and individuals mix in a crowd i*o 
as to be lost; things are mingled joge- 
tiler of different sizes if they lie in ll! ° 
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►a mu spot, but, they may still be clis- 
tiuguislied. To blend is only partially 
to mix , ns colors bhn.;l which fall into 
each other: to confound is to mix in a 
wrong wav, as objects of sight arc con- 
founded when I hex arc erroneously taken 
to bo joined. To mix and mingle are 
mostly applied to material objects, ex- 
cept in poetry ; to blend and confound 
are mental operations, and principally 
eniploxed on spiritual subjects: thus, 
events and circumstances are blended 
together in a narrative; the ideas of 
i he ignorant are confounded in most 
cases, hut particularly when they at- 
tempt to think for themselves. 

(’..■in imagination boast, 

Xmi'l it-, my creation, hues like hers, 

(ii .Mil il our Iheiu with th.it matchless skill, 

\n<i iiee them in each other? Thomson. 

Tneie, a-. I pisCd with cureless steps am! slow. 

Tins in i ii i/l i hi) notes c.ums softened fr j'n helow. 

(ioi.UaMITII. 

Hal happy they 1 Xlio happiesL of their kind, 

\\ Ii. mi g< idler stirs uniie, and in one late 

Their hearts, their ioi times, and their being* bli nd. 

Thomson. 

And long the gods, we know, 

H ive grudg’d thee, (kesar, to the world below. 

Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong confound 

Diiyukn. 

MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE is the thing mixed (v. 
T° 'Hux). MEDLEY, from meddle or 
noddle, signifies what comes between 
mint her. MISCELLANY, in Latin 
unsreUnneous, from misceo to mix, sig- 
nifies nl.>o a mixture. 

Thu term mixture is general : what* 
'■'cr objects can be mixed will form a 
mu lure; a medley is a mixture of 
Innins not fit to be mixed: and a mis- 
r, ftnn >/ is a mi. dure of many diilerent 
things. Mower, water, and eggs may 
infill a mixture in the proper sense; 
1,111 if to these were added all sorts of 
■' it would lhnu a medley Mis- 
cedouj is a species applicable only 
li > intellectual subjects: the miscel- 
laneous' is opposed to that which is 
. sxstmiuilieally arranged; essays are 
mi\cellaueous in distinction from xvorks 
011 01lL ‘ particular subject. 

Li great villanics, there is often such a mi.r turn 
, ,,U! foul, as finite spoils the whole project of the 

South. 

in fools’ and madmen’s hands tliuu sages, 
l,c :1 medley of all ages. Swift. 

A writer, whose design is so comprehensive ami 
v ‘<si'i-ll<tunms as that of an essayist, may aceoimuo- 

»e lumseli with a topic frum every scene ot life. 

Johnson. 


M 01)1’. It AT ION, M K D 1 OC R1T Y 

MODERATION (v. Modesty) is the 
characteristic of persons; MEDIO- 
CRITY (that is, the mean or medium.) 
characterizes their condition : modera- 
tion is a virtue of no small importance 
for beings who find excess in everything 
to be an evil ; mediocrity in external 
circumstances is exempt from all the 
evils which attend either poverty or 
riches. 

Sudi inodcruti'in with thy bounty join, 

That lhou may'st nothing give that is not thine. 

Dknham. 

Mediocrity only of enjoy irieul is allowed to man. 

11 LA 1 11. 

MODEST, BASHFUL, DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST, in Latin modes Ins, from 
modus a measure, signifies setting mea- 
sure to one’s estimate of one s self. 
BASHFUL signifies readv lobe abash- 
ed. DIFFIDENT, v. Distrustful. 

Modesty is a habit or principle of the 
mind ; bushfulncss is a state of feeling: 
■modesty is at all times becoming ; bash- 
fulness is only becoming in females, or 
very young persons, in the presence of 
their superiors : modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action ; bash- 
fulness betrays itself by a doxvneast look, 
and a timid air: a modest deportment is 
always commendable ; a bashful temper 
is not desirable. 

Her face, ns in a nymph display’d 
A fair f.eiec buy, or in a hey he' ray'd 
The blushing beauties of a modest maid. Dkyukn. 

Mere basfifulness, without meiit, is awkwardness. 

Addison 

Modesty is a proper distrust of our- 
selves ; diffidence is a culpable distrust. 
Modesty , though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence in 
ourselves; diffidence altogether unmans 
a person, and disqualifies him for his 
duty : a person is generally modest in 
the display of his talents to others : but 
a diffident man cannot turn his talents 
to his oxvn use. 

A man truly modest is as much so when he is 
alone as in company. Uudoem.. 

Diffidence and presumption both arise horn the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know 
ourselves. Sri klk. 

MODESTY, MODERATION, TEMPER 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY, in French modes tie . 
Latin modest i a, and MODERATION. 
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in Latin moderatio and modcror , both 
come from modus a measure, limit, or 
boundary : that is, forming a measure or 
rule. TEMPERANCE, in Latin teni- 
perantia , from tempus time, signifies 
fixing a time ( v . Abstinent ). SOBRI- 
ETY, v. Abstinent. 

Modesty lies in the mind, and in the 
tone of feeling ; moderation respects the 
desires : modesty is a principle that acts 
discrctioually ; moderation is a rule or 
line that acts as a restraint on the views 
and the outward conduct : he who thinks 
malestly of his own acquirements, his 
own performances, and his own merits, 
will be moderate in his expectations of 
praise, reward, and recompense; he, on 
the other hand, who overrates his own 
abilities and qualifications, will equally 
overrate the use he makes of them, and 
consequently be immoderate in the 
price which he sets upon his services : 
in such cases, therefore, modesty and 
moderation are to each other as cause 
and effect ; but there may be modesty 
without moderation , ami moderation 
without modesty. Modesty is a senti- 
ment confined to one’s self as the ob- 
ject, and consisting solely of one’s judg- 
ment of what one is, and what one does ; 
but moderation , as is evident from the 
above, extends to objects that are ex- 
ternal of ourselves : modesty , rather than 
moderation, belongs to an author ; mo - 
deration, rather than modesty, belongs 
to a tradesman, or a man who has gains 
to make and purposes to answer. 

I may m(yrfrs^couclinli;, that whatever errors there 
may be hi this play, there are not those which have 
been objected to it' Dhypkn. 

Equally inur'd. 

By moderation, either state to bear, 

I’losperous or aiher&e. Milton. 

Modesty shields a man from mortifi- 
cations and disappointments, which as- 
sail the self-conceited man in every 
direction : a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally from 
injustice on the one hand, and impo- 
sition on the other: lie who is moderate 
himself makes others so. 

There’s proud modesty in merit 1 Dkyden. 

Jew harangues from tho pulpit, except in the 
days of* jour league iu France, or in the da\s of our 
solemn league and covenant in Ktigland, have ever 
breathed lets of the spirit of moderation than this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. Buukk. 

Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one's habits, one's actious, and 


one’s words ; temperance is the adnpta* 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in liis principles, 
who adopts the medium or middle course 
of thinking ; it rather qualifies the thing 
than the person : he is said to be tem- 
perate in his anger, if lie do not sutler 
it to break out into any excesses ; tem- 
perance characterizes the person rather 
than the thing. A moderate man in 
politics endeavours to steer clear of all 
party spirit, and is consequently so 
temperate in his language as to pro- 
voke no animosity. Moderation in the 
enjoyment of everything is essential in 
order to obtain the purest pleasure: 
temperance in one's indulgences is 
always attended with the happiest ef- 
fects to tho constitution ; as, oil the 
cuntrary, any deviation from tempe- 
rance, even in a single instance, is 
always punished with bodily pain and 
sickness. 

Those are the tenets which the modiratht of liio 
Romanists will not venture to uflirm. Smaliiil'Op:. 
She’s not forward, but modest as the dove; 

She's, not hot, hut temperate as the morn. 

SlIAKSPF.AHK. 

Teirrperance and sobrictymwQ already 
been considered in their proper applica- 
tion ( v . Abstinent ), which will serve to 
illustrate their improper application. 
Temperance is an action ; it is the tem- 
pering of our words and actions to 
the circumstances: sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt from etery stimulus 
to deviate from the right course ; as a 
man who is intoxicated with wine runs 
into excesses, and loses that power of 
guiding himself which he has when lie 
is sober or free from all intoxication, so 
is he who is intoxicated with any pas- 
sion, in like manner, hurried away 
into irregularities which a man in his 
right senses will not be guilty of: 
sobriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s right or sober senses; and so- 
briety is, with regard to temperance , as a 
cause to the effect; sobriety of mind 
will not only produce moderation and 
temperance, but extend its inlluenco to 
the whole conduct of a man in every re- 
lation and circumstance, to liis intern .d 
sentiments and his external behaviour: 
hence we speak of sobriety in one s mien 
or deportment, sobriety in one’s dress 
and manners, sobriety in one’s religious 
opinions and observances. 

Temperate mirth is not extinguished bv o1 ^ 
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Another, who luiil u great genius for tragedy, fol- 
lowing the lury of his natural temper, made every 
mall and woman in his plays stark raging mart, there 
was not a sober person to he hurt. Dkydkn. 

Sober may also be applied figura- 
tively. 

Spread thy close curtains, love-performing night. 
Thou sober- suited matron, all in black. 

Shakspeaiie. 

MOISTURE, HUMIDITY, DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE, from the French moite 
moist, is probably contracted from t lie 
Latin humidus y from which HUMI- 
DITY is immediately derived. DAM P- 
NESS comes from the same root as the 
German damp/ a vapour. 

Moisture is used in general to express 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into a body ; humidity is employed sci- 
cntillealh to describe the state of having 
any portion of such liquid : hence we 
speak of the moisture of a table, the 
moisture of paper, or the moisture of a 
lloor that has been wetted ; but of the 
humidity of the aif, or of a wall that 
has contracted moisture of itself. Damp- 
ness is that species of moisture that 
arises from the gradual contraction of a 
liquid in bodies capable of retaining it; 
in this manner a cellar is damp , or 
linen that has lain long by may become 
(tamp. 

The plumy puopli! streak tlicir wings with oil. 

To throw the luuirt moisture trickling otF. Thomson. 

It enables the animal to keep the principal part of 
the muTacc. of the eye under cover, and to preset ve it 
hi a due state of humidity. 1*ai.ey. 

Now from the town 

buried in smoke, and sleep, aud noisome damps, 

Oft let mu wander. Thomson. 

MONEY, CASH. 

MONEY comes from the Latin mo- 
vefu, which signified stamped coin, from 
mu mo to advise, to inform of its value, 
by means of an inscription or stamp. 
CASH, from the French caisse a chest, 
signifies that which is put in a chest. 

Money is applied to even thing which 
serves as a circulating medium ; cash is, 
in a strict sense, put for coin only : bank 
notes are money ; guineas and shillings 
are cash : all cash is therefore money , 
but all money is not cash. The only 
money the Chinese have are square bits 
of metal, with a hole through the centre, 
by which they are strung upon a string : 
travellers on the Continent must always 
be provided with letters of credit, which 
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may he turned into cash, as convenience 
requires. 

Little success is like to he found in nmiiiiging a 
dispute against covetousness, which sways and 
carries all before it iu the strength of that t|iu'cii 
regent of the world money. Spectatoju 

At the new I'xchunge they are eloquent for want 
of cash, hut in the city they ought with cash to supply 
the want of eloquence. Spectator. 

MONUMENT, MEMORIAL, REMEM- 
BRANCER. 

MONUMENT, in Latin monumen- 
tum or monimentum , from moneo to 
advise or remind, signifies that which 
puts us in mind of something. ME- 
MORIAL, from memory , signifies the 
thing that helps the memory; and 
REMEMBRANCER, from remember 
( v . Memory ), the thing that causes to 
remember. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, in their original derivation, 
precisely the same signification, unci 
differ in their collateral acceptations: 
monument is applied to that which is 
purposely set up to keep a thing in 
mind; memorials and remembrancers 
are any things which are calculated to 
call a thing to mind : a monument is 
used to preserve a public object of notice 
from being forgotten ; a memorial serves 
to keep an individual ill mind: the mo- 
nument is commonly understood to be a 
species of building; as a tomb which 
preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
pillar which preserves the memory of 
some public event : the memorial always 
consists of something which was the 
property, or in the possession, of an- 
other ; as his picture, his hand-writing, 
his hair and the like. The Monument 
at Loudon was built to commemorate 
the dreadful fire of the city in the year 
1 6 (>fi : friends who are at a distance are 
happy to have some token of each other's 
regard, which they likewise keep as a 
memorial of their former intercourse. 

On your falhur’s old monument 

llaug mournful epitaphs. Shakspkahe. 

The monument , in its proper sense, 
is always made of wood or stone for 
some specific purpose ; but, in the im- 
proper sense, anything may be termed 
a monument when it serves the 'purpose 
of reminding the public of any circum- 
stance : thus, the pyramids are moriu 
ments of antiquity ; the actions of a 
good prince are more lasting monuments 
than either brass or marble. Memorials 
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are mostly of a private nature, and at 
the same time Mirli as remind us na- 
turally of the object to which they have 
belonged ; this object is generally some 
person. 

Any memorial of your good-nature and friendship 
is most welcome to me. 1 \>pk. 

If (in the Isle of Sk\) the remembrance of papal 
Mii'Cislitioti is obliterated, the monuments of papal 
piety are likewise cilacetl. Johnson. 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
alfected: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial of his death. 

All churches have had their manes, some as me - 
imn Hits of peace, some of wisdom, some in memory 
of the Trinity itself, some of Christ under sundry 
titles. IIooKF.it. 

A monument and memorial is said of 
that which concerns numbers: the re- 
membrancer is said of that which di- 
rectly concerns a man’s self; the na- 
vwrinl calls (mother person to one’s 
mind, the rrwmbnt nr> r calls that to a 
man’s own mind in which he is per- 
sonally interested ; a gift is the nest 
memorial we can givo of ourselves to 
another ; a sermon is often a good re- 
membrancer of the duties which we 
have neglected to perform. 

Medals are so many moult mmts consigned oxer to 
eternity, that may l i^t when all other of 

the same aye arts worn out or lo-t. Addison. 

When God is forgotten, his judgments are his re- 
nt embr (incurs. Co vv veh. 


MOTION, MOV KM KNT. 

These are both abstract terms to de- 
note the act of moving , but MOTION 
is taken generally and abstractedly from 
the thing that naves; MOV KM ENT, 
on the other hand, is taken in connexion 
with the agent or thing that moves: 
hence we speak of a state of motion as 
opposed to a state of rest, of perpetual 
motion i the laws of motion , and I he 
like: on the other hand, we say, to 
make a movement wlun speaking of an 
army, a general movement when speak- 
ing of an assembly. 

It is mil easy to a mind accustom od to the inroads 
of troulilc'Otiu* thoughts to expel them immediately 
by putting belter images into uiotiun. Johnson. 

Nature I piuugbt pcifminM too mean a p..it, 
forming her mnvcmtnts to the rules of art. I’kioK. 

When motion is qualified by the thing 
that moves , it denotes continued motion ; 
hut movement implies only a particular 
motion : hence we say, the motion ,of 
the heavenly bodies ; the motion of 
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the carta ; u person is in continual mo- 
tion, or an army is in motion ; but a 
person makes a movement who rises or 
sits down, or goes from one chair to an- 
other ; the different movements ot the 
springs and wheels of any instrument. 

At this rate of travelling, it would go round the 
earth’s orbit in le>s than a week, which makes, [ 
think, considerably more than sixty millions of miii-s 
in a day; a motion that vastly surpasses all human 
com p re 1 1 c u siou . Huy do n > . 

Thu women, terrified by these movements, run tu- 
limlluuiisly from their houses to the temples. Hook. 


MOU11MTJL, SAD. 

MOURNFUL signifies full of wluit 
causes mourning ; SAD (7;. Dull) sig- 
nifies either a painful sentiment, or 
what causes this painful sentiment. 
The difference in the sentiment is what 
constitutes the difference between these 
epithets: the mournful aw aliens tender 
and sympathetic feelings: the sad op- 
presses the spirits and makes one lu:a\y 
at heart ; a mournful tale contains an 
account of other’s distresses; a sad story 
contains a.11 account of one's own dis- 
tress: a mournful event belli Is our friends 
and relatives; a sad misfortune hr fills 
ourselves Selfish people find nothing 
mournful , but many tilings sad: tender- 
hearted people are always a Heeled by 
what is mournful , and are less troubled 
about what is sad. 

Nurcissu follows ere his tomb is close 1, 

Her death invades hi-, mournful ri^lit, and claims 
The grief that, stalled from my lids for him- Y»u so. 

How sad a sight is human happiness 

To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an Imh.i ! 

You 


MOVING, AlTKGTIMl, PATHETIC. 

The MOVING is in general what- 
ever moves the affections or the passions : 
the AFFECTING and PATHETIC 
are what move the affections in different 
degrees. The good or bad feelings may 
be moved; the tender feelings only are 
ufficted. A field of battle is a moving 
spectacle : the death of a friend is uu 
affecting spectacle. The affecting acts 
by means of the senses as well as the 
understanding ; the pathetic applies only 
to w hat is addressed to the heart : lienee, 
a sight or a description is affecting ; but 
an address is pathetic . 

There is something so Moving in the very iin«^ r ‘* ”f 
w coping beauty. *■->• l,h 

I do not rcmrmbei to have seen any aiu'ii'iil < > 
nn idem story more aff ecting than a letter of Auu o* 
lioulcyne. Al-I’Isow 
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■ft'hat think yon of the bard’s enchanting urt, 

W inch whetncr he attempts to warm tlie heart 
W ith fabled scenes, or charm the ear with rhyme, 
jp rallies all pathetic, lovely, and sublime? Jenyns. 

MULTITUDE, CliOWD, THRONG, 
SWA KM. 

Thk idea of many is common to all 
these terms, and peculiar to that of 
MULTITUDE, from the Latin mult us; 
(JR.OWD, from the verb to crowd , sig- 
nifies the many that crowd together ; 
and THRONG, like the German Urdu- 
gen to press, signifies the many that 
press together; and SWARM, like the 
German schwiinnen to tiy about, signi- 
fies running together in numbers. 
These terms vary, either in regard to 
the object, or the circumstance: multi- 
tude is applicable to any object ; crowd , 
throng, and swarm , are in the proper 
sense applicable only to animate objects: 
the first two in regard to persons ; the 
hitter to animals in general, but parti- 
cularly brutes. A multitude may he 
cither in a stagnant or a moving state ; 
all the rest denote a multitude in a 
moving state : a crowd is always press- 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 
a throng may be busy and active, hut 
not always pressing or incommodious : 
it is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the throng that is per- 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city: the swarm is more active than 
cither of the two others; it is commonly 
applied to bees which ily together in 
numbers, but sometimes to human 
beings, to denote their very great num- 
bers when scattered about; thus the 
children of the poor in low neighbour- 
hoods swarm in the streets. 

A multitude is incapable of framing orders. Temple. 

’flu* crowd shall Ccesar’s Indian war behold. 

Dhydkn. 

1 shone amid the hcav'nly throng. Mason. 

Numberless nations, stretching far and wide, 

• s, »«ill (I lbn-sue it) soon, with Gothic swarms, come 
forth, 

■'rom ignorance's universal North. Swift. 

TO MUTILATE, MAIM, MANGLE. 

MUTILATE, in Latin mutilatus , 
from mutilo and mutilus, Greek pvn\oc 
without horns, signifies t« take otf any 
necessary part. MAIM and MANGLE 
hro connected with the Latin martens, 
which comes from mantis , signify ing to 
deprive of a hand or to wound in ge- 
neral. 
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Mutilate has the most extended 
meaning ; it implies the abridging of 
any limb : mangle is applied to irregular 
wounds in any part of the body : inarm 
is confined to wounds in the limbs, par- 
ticularly the hands. Men are exposed 
to be mutilated by means of cannon 
balls ; they are in danger of being man- 
gled when attacked promiscuously with 
the sword ; they frequently get maimed 
when boarding vessels or storming 
places. 

When ii man is in danger of tin* mutilation of an 
arm, a leg, and ihi* like, it is lawful to prevent the 
loss of either by the death of the assailant. South. 

Ily the ancient law of England, he that maimed 
any man whereby lie lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like pait. Elacks'Ionk. 

What have they (the French nobility) done that 
they should be limited about, mangled, and toi tilled? 

Hukkf. 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects , matin is employed in 
the natural or figurative sen>e. In this 
case mangle is a much stronger term than 
mutilate ; the latter signifies lo lop olf 
an essential part ; to mangle is to mu- 
tilate a thing to such a degree as to 
render it useless or worthless. Every 
sect of (Christians is fond of mutilating 
the Eiblo by setting aside such parts as 
do not favour its own scheme, and 
amongst them all the sacred Scriptures 
become literally mangled , and stripped 
of all its most important doctrines. 

How IIrde-4 would lnivo horno the mutilations 
which his Plea of the. t'mun ha* Mill « Ted fnnn the 
Editor, they who know his chaiacler will c.tsily con- 
ceive. Johnson. 

I have shown ihu evil of maiming Mid spli ting 
religion. It lath. 


MUTU A L, R EC 1 PROCA L. 

MUTUAL, in Latin mntuus from 
muto to change, signifies exchanged so 
as to he equal or the same on both sides. 
RECIPROCAL, in Latin rccipmms 
from recipio to take back, signifies 
giving backward and forward by way of 
return. Mutual supposes a sameness 
in condition at the same time : reci- 
procal supposes ail alternation or suc- 
cession of returns. Exchange is free 
and voluntary ; wc give in exchange, 
and this action is mutual: return is 
made eilher according to law or equity ; 
it is obligatory, and when equally obli- 
gatory oil each in turn it is reciprocal. 
Voluntary disinterested services ren- 
dered to each other are mutual: imposed 
or merited services, returned from one 
to the other, are reciprocal friends 
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render one another mutual services; 
the services between servants and mas- 
ters are reciprocal. The husband and 
wife pledge their faith to each otliei 
mutually ; they are reciprocally bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity. The sen- 
timent is mutual , the tie is reciprocal . 

Faults iii the life breed errors in tile brain. 

Amt these, reciprocally, those again 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint, . 

And stamp their image in each other's mint. 

Cowper. 

Mutual applies mostly to matters of 
will and opinion : a mutual affection, a 
mutual inclination to oblige, a mutual 
interest for each other's comfort, a mu- 
tual concern to avoid that which will 
displease the other— these are the sen- 
timents which render the marriage state 
happy : reciprocal ties, reciprocal bonds, 
reciprocal rights, reciprocal duties — 
these are what every one ought to bear 
in mind as a member of society, that he 
may expect of no man more than what 
in equity he is disposed to return. 

The soul and spirit that animates ami keeps up 
society is mutual trust. South. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions. Johnson. 

Mutual applies to nothing bjit what 
is personal; reciprocal is applied to 
things remote from the idea of person- 
ality, as reciprocal verbs, reciprocal 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the like. 

MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark) and 
MYSTIC are but variations of the 
same original; the former however is 
more commonly applied to that which 
is supernatural, or veiled in an impe- 
netrable obscurity ; the latter to that 
which is natural, but concealed by an 
artificial or fantastical veil; hence we 
speak of the mysterious plans of Pro- 
\ idence : mystic schemes of theology or 
tnystic principles. 

As soon as that mysterious veil, which now covers 
futurity, was (shouid be) lifted up, all the gaiety of 
life would disappear. Hi.air. 

And ye five other wand’ring (Ires, that movu 
lu mystic dunce not without song, 

Resound his praise. Mil. yon. 


N. 

TO NAME, CALL. 

NAME, which comes, through the 
medium of the northern languages, from 
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the Hebrew nam , is properly to pro- 
nounce a word, but is now employed for 
distinguishing or addressing one by 
name . To CALL (». To call) signifies 
properly to address one loudly, conse 
quently we may name without culling, 
when we only mention a name in con- 
versation; and we may call without 
naming. 

Some ha light/ Greek, who lives thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. Pope. 

And oft the nightly necromancer boasts. 

With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. 

Dhydkn. 

The terms may however he employed 
in the sense of assigning a tiame. In 
this case a person is named by liis 
name , whether proper, patronymic, or 
whatever is usual ; he is culled accord- 
ing to the characteristics by which lie 
is distinguished. The emperor Tiberius 
was Jiamed Tiberius; he was called a 
monster. William the first of England 
is named William ; he is called the 
Conqueror. 

I luy tin* deep foundations of a wall. 

And A£nos, nam'd from me, the city calL Dhydkn. 

I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane ; Oh answer me. 

Shaksi*lare 

NAME APPELLATION, TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

NAME, v. To name. APPELLA- 
TION, in French appellation , Latin 
appellatio from appello to cull, signifies 
that by which a person is called. 
TITLE, in French litre, Latin titulus , 
from the Greek rua to honour, signifies 
that appellation which is assigned to 
any one fur the purpose of honour. 
DENOMINATION signifies that 
which denominates or distinguishes. 

Name is a generic term, the rest are 
specific. Whatever word is employed 
to distinguish one thing from another is 
a name ; therefore, an appellation and a 
title is a name, but not vice versa. A 
name is either common or proper; an 
appellation is generally a common name 
given for some specific purpose as cha- 
racteristic. Several kings of France 
had the names of Charles, Louis, Philip* 
but one was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Stammerer, another by that 
of the Simple, and a third by that of the 
Hardy, arising from particular charac- 
ters or circumstances. A title is a spe- 
cies of appellation , not drawn from any- 
thing personal, but conferred as a ground 
of political distinction. An appellation 
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niay be often a term of reproach ; but a 
title is iU ways a mark of honour. An 
appellation is given to all objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate ; a title is given 
mostly to persons, sometimes to things. 
A particular house may have the appel- 
lation of “ the Cottage,” or “ the Hall 
as a particular person may have the title 
of Duke, Lord, or Marquis. 

Then on your name shall wretched mortals call, 

/tnd oller’d victims at your altars lull. Dkyden. 

The names derived from tho profession of the 
ministry, iu the language of the present age, are made 
but [\w‘ appellatives of scuru. South. 

We generally find in titles an intimation of some 
particular mei it that should lecommcud men to tho 
I ugh stations which they possess. Addison. 

Denomination is to particular bodies, 
what, appellation is to an individual; 
namely, a term of distinction, drawn 
from their peculiar characters and cir- 
cumstances. The Christian world is 
split into a number of different bodies or 
communities, under the denominations 
of Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, &c., which have their 
origin in the peculiar form of faith and 
discipline adopted by these bodies. 

It has cost mo much care and thought to marshal 
and lix the people under their pmper denominations. 

Addison. 


TO NAME, DENOMINATE, STYLE, 
ENTITLE, DESIGNATE, CHARAC- 
TERIZE. 


To NAME (t7. To name, call ) signi- 
fies simply to give a name to, or to 
address or specify by the given name ; 
to DK NOMINATE is to give a s pec i lie 
name upon specific ground, to distin- 
guish by the name ; to STY LE, from 
the noun stifle or manner ( v . Diction , 
style), signifies to address by a specific 
name: to ENTITLE is to give the spe- 
cific or appropriate title. Adam named 
everything ; we denominate the man 
who drinks excessively, “ a drunkard ;** 
subjects style their monarch “ His Ma- 
jesty books are entitled according to 
the judgment of the author. 

1 could name some of our acquaintance who have 
Keen obliged to travel an far as Alexandria ill pur 
bui1 °f money. Meumuth’s Letters of Cicero. 

. A table in tragic or epic poetry is denominated 
when the even is it contains follow each other 
m iU1 unbroken tcuour. Wakton. 


When 


Iluppy lliopu times 
lord* were styl'd tuihero of families. 

SliAKSPEARK. 


Jo name , denominate , style , and en- 
utle, are the acts of conscious agents 


only. To DESIGNATE, signifying to 
mark out, and CHARACTERIZE, sig- 
nifying to form a characteristic , are said 
only of things, and agree with the former 
only inasmuch as words may either de 
signate or characterize : thus the word 
“ capacity ’* is said to designate the 
power of holding ; and “ finesse ” cha- 
racterizes the people by whom it was 
adopted. 

This is a plain designation of tho Duke of Marl- 
borough Our kiud of stutT used to fatten laud is 
called marl, and every one knows that borough is 
l lie name of a town. Swift. 

There are faces not only individual, but gcntila- 
lions and national, as European, Asiatic, African, 
and Gieciau faces, which are chatuctcrued . 

All BUT II NOT. 

NAME, REPUTATION, REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 

NAME is here taken in the improper 
sense for a name acquired in public by 
any peculiarity or quality in an object. 
REPUTATION and REPUTE, from 
reputo , or re and puto to think back, 
or in reference to some immediate ob- 
ject, signifies the thinking of or the state 
of being thought of by the public, or 
held in public estimation. CREDIT 
(/;. Credit) signifies the state of being 
believed' or trusted in general. 

Name implies something more spe- 
cific than the reputation ; and reputa- 
tion something more substantial than 
name : a name may he acquired by some 
casualty or by some quality that, has 
more show than worth ; reputation is 
acquired only by lime, and built only 
on merit : a name may be arbitrarily 
given, simply by way of distinction ; 
reputation is not giten, but acquired, 
or follows as a consequence of one’s 
honourable exertions. A physician some- 
times gets a name by a single instance 
of professional skill, which by a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances he 
may convert to his own advantage in 
forming an extensive practice; but un- 
less lie have a commensurate degree of 
talent, this name will never ripen into a 
solid reputation. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name. 

And 1’iee tram conscience, is u slave lu fame. 

Denham. 

Splendour of reputation is not tube counted ‘among 
the necessaries of life. Johnson. 

Name and reputation are oi a more 
extended nature than repute and credit . 
The name and reputation are given by 
the public at large ; the repute and 
credit are acquired within a narrow 
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circle. Strangers and distant countries 
hear of the name and the reputation of 
anything; but only neighbours and 
those who have the means of personal 
observation can take a part in its repute 
and credit It is possible, therefore, to 
have a name and reputation without 
having repute and credit f and vice 
versa* for the objects which constitute 
the former are sometimes different from 
those which produce the latter. A ma- 
nufacturer has a name for the excellence 
of a particular article of his own manu- 
facture; a book has a name among 
witlings and pretenders to literature : a 
good writer, however, seeks to establish 
his reputation for genius, learning, in- 
dustry, or some praiseworthy character- 
istic: a preacher is in high repute 
among those who attend him : a master 
gains great credit from the good per- 
formances of his scholars. There is also 
this distinction between reputation and 
repute , that reputation signifies the act 
of reputing or the state of being reputed, 
repute signifies only the state of being 
reputed. 

What iiiun of name jvsort to him. Fiiakspeare. 

The slow bale aud tardy reputation of this book 
(Paradise Lost) have always been mentioned as 
evidences of neglected merit. Johnson. 

Mutton has likewise been in great repute among 
our valiant countrymen. Addxsun. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein. 

So live in credit aud esteem. 

And the good name you lost, redeem. (Jay. 

Name and repute are taken either in 
a good or bad sense ; reputation mostly, 
and credit always, is taken in the good 
sense only : a person or thing may get 
a good or an ill name ; a person or thing 
may be in good or ill repute ; reputation 
may rise to different degrees of height, 
or it may sink again into nothing; 
credit may likewise be high or low, but 
both reputation and credit* absolutely 
taken, imply that which is good. 

* Thu king’s army was the last enemy the West hud 
been acquainted with, aud had left no good name 
behind them. Clarendon. 

Who can imagine that it should grow into such 
repute of a sudden. Watkuland on the Creed. 

% 

The first degree of literary reputation is cortainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
original writings. Johnson. 

His n.inii', together with the intrinsic worth and 
value of the loin;, itself, gave it credit enough to be 
received in Prance as an orthodox Formulary, or 
System of Faith about the middle of tin* sixth cen- 
tury. Wa - I t ftf AND. 


NATAL, NATIVE, INDIGENOUS. 

N ATAL, in Latin natalis , from natm* 
signifies belonging to one’s birth, or the 
act of one’s being born ; but NATIVE, 
in Latin nativus , likewise from natm , 
signifies having the origin or beginning 
INDIGENOUS, in Latin indigenu . 
from inde and genitus, signifies sprung 
from that place. 

The epithet natal is applied only to 
the circumstance of a man’s birth, ns 
his natal day ; his natal hour ; a natal 
song ; a natal star. Native has a more 
extensive meaning, as it comprehends 
the idea of one’s relationship by origin 
to an object ; as one’s native country, 
one's native soil, native village, or na- 
tive place, native language, and the 
like. 

Safa in the hand of one disposing pow'r. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Povk. 

Nor carl the grov'lling mind 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs con lin’d. 

Assert the native skies or own its heav'nly kind. 

Dhyokn. 

Indigenous is a particular term used 
to denote the country where races of 
men are supposed to have first existed. 

Negroes were all originally transported from 
Africa, arid not intiyenous or proper natives of 
America. IIhow.v. 

It is also applied to plants in the 
same seusc. 

The other indiyenuus productions of this class .rrn 
plautaiiiA — capavi and sweet potatoes. Edwards. 

NATIVE, NATURAL. 

NATIVE ( v . Natal) is to NATU- 
RAL as a species to the genus : every- 
thing native is according to its strict 
signification natural; but many things 
are natural which are not native. Of 
a person wo may say that his worth is 
native , to designate that it is some 
valuable property which is born with 
him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon his character; but we say of his 
disposition, that it is natural * as opposed 
to that which is acquired or otherwise. 
The former is mostly employed in a 
good sense, in opposition to what is 
artful, assumed, and unreal ; the other 
is used in an indifferent sense, as op- 
posed to whatever is the effect of habit 
or circumstances. When children dis- 
play themselves with all their native 
simplicity, they are interesting objects 
of notice : when they display their na ’^' 
rul turn of mind, it is not always tna 
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a hii’li tends to raise human nature m 
our esteem. 

M nsic n wakes 

Thi* native voice of undissembled joy. Thomson. 

Hu hud a good natural understanding. 

Whitaker. 

■naturally, in course, conse- 
quently, OF COURSE. 

The connexion between events, ac- 
tions, and things, is expressed by all 
these terms. NATURALLY signifies 
according to the nature of things, and 
applies therefore to the connexion which 
subsists between events according to 
the original constitution or inherent 
properties of tilings: IN COURSE 
signifies in the course of tilings, that is, 
in the regular order that things ought 
to follow : CONSEQUENTLY signifies 
by a consequence , that is, by a neces- 
sary law of dependence, which makes 
one thing follow another: OF COURSE 
signifies on account of the course which 
things most commonly or even neces- 
sarily take. Whatever happens natu- 
rally ^ happens as it should do ; what- 
ever happens in course , happens as we 
approve of it ; whatever follows conse- 
quently , follows as we judge it right ; 
whatever follows of course, follows as 
we expect it. Children naturally imi- 
tate their parents : people naturally fall 
into the habits of those they associate 
with : both these circumstances result 
from the nature of things : whoever is 
made a peer of the realm, takes his seat 
in the upper house in course; he re- 
quires no other qualification to entitle 
him to this privilege, he goes thither 
according to the established course of 
things; consequently , as a peer, lie is 
admitted without question ; this is a de- 
cision of the judgment by which the 
question is at once determined : of course 
none are admitted who are not peers ; 
this flows necessarily out of the consti- 
tuted law of the land. 

Egotists Are generally the vain and shallow part 
or mankind; people being naturally full of them- 
•wives when they have nothing else 'in them. 

Addison. 

The forty.sevenlh proposition of the first book of 
undid, is the foundation of trigonometry, and con- 
sequently of navigation. Bartlett. 

What do trust and confidence signify in a matter 
J course and formality ? Stili.inofi.ekt. 

Our Lord foresaw, that all I he Mosaic orders would 

aR,! ln course upon his death. Hf.vekidop;. 


NECESSARY, EXPEDIENT, ESSEN- 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY (p. Necessity ), from 
the Latin necesse and ne cedo , signifies 
not to be departed from. EXPEDI- 
ENT signifies belonging to, or forming 
a part of, expedition or dispatch: ES- 
SENTIAL, containing that essence* or 
property which cannot be omitted. RE- 
QUISITE signifies literally required 
ip. To demand ). 

Necessary is a general and indefinite 
term ; things may he necessary in the 
course of nature ; it is necessary for all 
men once to die ; or they may be neces- 
sary according to the circumstances of 
the case, or our views of necessity ; in 
this manner we conceive it necessary to 
call upon another. Expedient, essen- 
tial, and requisite , are modes of relative 
necessity : the expedience of a thing is 
a matter of discretion and calculation, 
and, therefore, not so self-evidently 
necessary as many things which we so 
denominate : it may be expedient for a 
person to consult another, or it may not, 
according as circumstances may present 
themselves. The requisite and the es- 
sential are more obviously necessary 
than the expedient ; but the former is 
less so than the latter : what is requi- 
site may he requisite only in part or 
entirely ; it may he requisite to complete 
a thing when begun, but not to begin 
it ; the essential , on the contrary, is that 
which constitutes the essence , and with- 
out which a thing cannot exist. It is 
requisite for one who will have a good 
library to select only the best authors ; 
exercise is essential lor the preservation 
of good health. In all matters of dis- 
pute it is expedient to be guided by some 
impartial judge; it is requisite for 
every member of the community to con- 
tribute his share to the public expendi- 
ture as far as lie is able : it .is essential 
to a teacher, particularly a spiritual 
teacher, to know more than those lie 
teaches. 

One tolls mo lie thinks it absolutely necessary foi 
.women to have true notions of light and equity. 

Addison. 

It is highly erpedient that men should, by some 
settled scheme of duties, be rescued from the tyranny 
of caprice. Johnson. 

The English do not consider their church esta- 
blishment as convenient, but aB essential to their 
state. Hurkk 

It is not enough to say that faith and piety, joined 
with liclivu virtue, constitute the requisite prepara- 
tion lor heaven: they in truth liegiu the enjoy mem 
of hcifven. Blair 

2 p 2 
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NECESSITIES, NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY, in Latin fiecessitas , 
ami NECESSARY, in Latin neces- 
sarius , from neressc t or ne and redo, 
signify not to be yielded or given up. 
Necessity is the mode or state of cir- 
cumstances, or the thing which circum- 
stances render necessary ; the necessary 
is that which is absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally necessary. Arl has ever been 
busy in inventing things to supply tlie 
various necessities of our nature, and 
yet there are always numbers who want 
even the first necessaries of life. Habit 
and de.>ire create necessities ; nature 
only requires necessaries : a voluptuary 
has necessities which are unknown to a 
temperate man ; the poor have in ge- 
neral little more than necessaries. 

Those whose condition lias always restrained them 
to the contemplation of their own necessities will 
scarcely under.-tand why nights and days should Imi 
spent iii study. Johnson. 

To make a man happy, virtue must Iks accompa- 
nied with at least a moderate provision of all the ne- 
cessaries of life, uud not disturbed by bodily pains. 

UuoGKi.i.. 

NECESSITY, NEED. 

NECESSITY, v. Necessary. N E ED, 
in Saxon nead, needy Icolandish no; l, 
German noth, is probably connected 
with near , and the German genuu 
exact, close, as also the Greek tmtyici/, 
which denotes contraction. 

Necessity respects the tiling wanted; 
need the condition of the person wanting. 
There would be no necessity for pu- 
nishment'!, if there were not evil doers; 
he is peculiarly fortunate who finds a 
friend in time of need. Necessity is 
more pressing than need: the former 
places in a positive state of compulsion 
to act ; it is said to have no law, it pre- 
scribes the law for itself; the latter yields 
to circumstances, and leaves in a state 
of deprivation. We are frequently 
under the necessity of going without 
■ that of which we stand most in need. 

Where necessity ends, curiosity begins. Johnson . 

One of the many advantages of fiieudship is, lhat 
one can say to one’s friend the thingn that stand in 
mvl lit p.mloii. 1 j upk 

From these two nouns arise two epi- 
thets for each, which are worthy of ob- 
servation, namely, netessury and need- 
ful , necessitous , and needy. Necessary 
and needj id aie both applicable to the 
tiling wanted ; necessitous and neeUy to 
the person wanting' NECESSARY is. 


applied to every object indiscriminately; 
NEEDFUL only to such objects as 
supply temporary or partial wants. Ex- 
ercise is necessary to preserve tho 
health of the body ; restraint is necessary 
to preserve that of the mind ; assistance 
is needful for one who has not sufficient 
resources in himself: it is necessary to 
go by water to the continent : money is 
needful, for one who is travelling. The 
dissemination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherwise prevail in the world ; it is need- 
ful for a young person to attend to the 
instructions of his teacher, if lie will 
improve. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come, when it will cornu. Shaksi-kauk. 

Time, long expected, eas'd ns of our load, 

Aud hiuuglu the needful piosence of a god, 

Dryokn. 

Necessitous and needy are both ap- 
plied to persons in want of something 
important; but necessitous may be em- 
ployed to denote an occasional want, as 
to he in a necessitous condition in a 
foreign country for want of remittances 
from home; needy denotes a permanent 
state of want, as to be needy either from 
extravagance or misfortune. 

Steele’s imprudence of generosity, or vanity or pro 
fusion, kept aim ulwuxs incurably necessities. 

JoHN-nN. 

Charity is the work of heaven, which is alwajx 
laying itself out on tho needy and the impotent. 

south. 

TO NEGLECT, OMIT. 

NEG LECT, v. To disregard. OMIT, 
in Latin omit/ o, or oh aud milto , signi- 
fies to put aside. 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig- 
nification of both these terms; the for- 
mer is, however, a culpable, the latter 
an indifferent, action. What wo no*- 
led ought not to be neglected: hot 
what wo omit may be omitted or other- 
wise, as convenience requires. 

It is thn great excellence of learning, that il l” ir ' 
rims very little from tune or place; but this cjualiiv 
which cim-.tit.utcs much ot its value is one Hica-inji 
of ncijlvit. What may be done at all times will* 
equal propriety is deterred fiom day to day, till dm 
mind is gradually reconciled to tlie omission. 

JoHNSoH*. 

Those terms differ likew ise in the ob- 
jects to which they are applied * that i* 
neglected which is practicable or serves 
for action ; that is omitted which serves 
for intellectual purposes : we neglect au 
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opportunity, we neglect the means, the 
tune the use, and the like ; we omit a 
word, a sentence, a figure, a stroke, a 
circumstance, and the like. 

In Heaven, 

Where honour due, and revere nco none neglect. 

Mir. ton. 

Theae personal comparisons 1 omit, because I 
would say nothing that inuy savour of flattery. 

Bacon. 

NEGLIGENT, REMISS, CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS, HEEDLESS, 
INATTENTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE (v. To disregard ) 
and RKM1SSNKSS respect the out- 
ward action: CARELESS, HEED- 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS, and INAT- 
TENTIVE, respect tlio state of the 
mind. 

Negligence and remissness consist in 
not doing what ought to he done ; care- 
lessness and the other mental delects 
may show themselves in doing wrong, 
as well as in not doing at all: negli- 
gence and remissness tire, therefore, to 
carelessness and the others, as the effect 
to the cause; for no one is so apt to be 
negligent and remiss as he who is care- 
less , although at the same time negli- 
gence and remissness arise from other 
causes, and carelessness, thoughtless- 
ness, , &e. produce likewise other effects. 
Negligent is a stronger term than 
remiss : one is negligent in neglecting 
the thing that is expressly before one's 
eyes; one is remiss in forgetting that 
which was enjoined some time pre- 
viously : the want of will renders a per- 
son negligent ; the want of interest ren- 
ders a person remiss : one is negligent 
in regard to business, and the perform- 
ance of bodily labor; one is remiss in 
duty, or in such things as respect 
mental exertion. Servants are com- 
monly negligent in what concerns their 
musters interest; teachers are remiss 
in not correcting the faults of their 
pupils. Negligence is therefore the 
fault of persons of all descriptions, but 
particularly those in low condition ; re- 
missness is a fault peculiar to those in 
a more elevated station : a clerk in an 
cdlice is negligent in not making proper 
memorandums; a magistrate, or the 
head of an institution, is remiss in the 
exercise of his authority to check irre- 
gularities. 

The two ehigsps most apt to bo negligent of this 
ditty (religious vctiiemunt) arc the meu of pleasiue, 
l ho meu off busiue**. Hw ia. 


My geu’rotis brother is of gentle kind/ 

Hu seems remiss, but beurs a valiant mind. Tors. 

Careless denotes the want of care 
(v. Care) in the manner of doing things ; 
thoughtless denotes the want of thought 
or reflection about tilings ; heedless de- 
notes the want of heeding (v. To attend) 
or regarding things ; inattentive denotes 
the want of attention to things (v. To 
attend to). One is careless only in 
trivial matters of behaviour; one is 
thoughtless in matters of greater mo- 
ment, in what respects the conduct. 
Carelessness leads children to make 
mistakes in their mechanical exercises, 
in whatever they commit to memory or 
to paper ; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they do not think of, 
or bear in mind the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughtless is applied to 
things past, present, or to come ; care- 
less to things present or to come. 

If tbe parte of lime went not variously coloured, 
vtc diould never discern their departure and suc- 
cession, but -hould live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future. Johnson. 

Careless is applied to such things as 
require permanent care ; thoughtless to 
such as require permanent thought; 
heedless and inattentive are applied to 
passing objects that engage the senses or 
the thoughts of the moment. One is 
careless in business, thoughtless in con- 
duct, heedless in walking or running, in - 
attentive in listening : heedless children 
are unfit to go by themselves ; inatten- 
tive children are unfit to be led by others. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 

GOLDSMITH. 

In the midst of his glory the Almighty is not inat 
tentivv to the meanest of his subjects. * Hlaik, 

TO NEGOTIATE, TREAT FOR OR 
A ROUT, TRANSACT. 

Thk idea of conducting business witn 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms ; but they differ in the 
mode of conducting it, and the nature of 
the business to be conducted. NEGO- 
TIATE, in the Latin negotiates , parti- 
ciple of negotior, from negotiant is an 
plied in the original mostly to merchan- 
dise or traffic, but it is more commonly 
employed in the complicated concerns 
of governments and nations. TREAT, 
from tin; Latin tractn , frequentative of 
t ratio to draw, signifies, to turn over and 
over or set forth in all ways: these two 
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verbs, therefore, suppose deliberation : 
but TRANSACT, from transact us, par- 
ticiple of transact), to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
agency than consultation or deliberation ; 
this latter is therefore adapted to the 
more ordinary and less entangled con- 
cerns of commerce. A congress carries 
on negotiations for the establishment of 
good order among different states ; indi- 
vidual states treat with each other, to 
settle their particular differences. To 
negotiate mostly respects political con- 
cerns, except in the case of negotiating 
bills: to treat , as well as transact , is 
said of domestic and private concerns : 
we treat with a person about the pur- 
chase of a house; and transact our 
business with him by making good 
the purchase and paying down the 
money. 

That weighty business to negotiate 
They must find one of special weight :in(i trust. 

Duayton. 

To treat the pence a hundred senators 

Shull be commissioned. Dhydkn. 

It cannot be (!S]xvte(l that they should mention 
particulars which were transacted amongst some lew 
of the disciples only, as the traits figuration and the 
agony. Aum sou. 

As nouns, negotiation expresses 
rather the act of deliberating than the 
thing deliberated : treaty includes the 
ideas of the terms proposed, and the 
arrangement of those terms: transac- 
tion expresses the idea of something 
actually done and finished. Negoti- 
ations are sometimes very long pending 
before the preliminary terms are even 
proposed, or any basis is defined ; treaties 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings, and enable them to 
preserve an amicable intercourse ; the 
transactions which daily pass in a great 
metropolis, like that of London, are of 
so multifarious a nature, and so infi- 
nitely numerous, that the bare contem- 
plation of them tills the mind with asto- 
nishment. Negotiations are long or 
short ; treaties are advantageous or the 
contrary ; transactions are honorable or 
dishonorable. 

I ilo not love to mingle speech with any about 
news or worldly negotiations iu God's holy house. 

IlowEf.U 

You have a great work in h md, for you write to 
me Unit }ou are upon a ti caty of marriage. 

IIow ELI.. 

It is not to the purpose of this history to set down 
•Jie p.utieul.u transactions ol tins treaty .* 

Clabenihjn. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, VICINITY. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD, from nigh, 
signifies the place which is nigh, thai is 
nigh to one s habitation. VICINITY, 
from vicus a village, signifies the place 
which docs not exceed in distance the 
extent of a village. 

Neighbourhood , which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persons to 
each other or to objects in general : but 
vicinity , which in Latin bears the same 
acceptation as neighbourhood , is em« 
ployed in EngILh to denote nearness of 
one object, to another, whether pers n or 
thing ; hence the propriety of saying, a 
populous neighbourhood , a quiet neigh- 
bourhood \ a respectable neighbourhood , 
a pleasant neighbourhood , and to he in 
the neighbourhood , either as it respects 
the people or the country ; to live in the 
vicinity of a manufactory, to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolis or of the 
sea. 

lie feared tin; dangerous neighbourhood of so pow- 
erful, aspiring, and 1‘oituu .to a prince. Tkm ri.it. 

The l)u tell, by the vicinity of tlieir settlements 
to tlm coast of (J.ir.nens, gradually cngrosM'd the 
greatest pat t of the cocoa Linde. itoiiKUTboN 

NEW, NOVEL, MODERN, FRESH, 
RECENT. 

NEW is in German neu y Latin novus, 
and Greek vfot; ; NOVEL is more im- 
mediately derived from the Latin nouns; 
MODERN, in low Latin modernus , is 
probably changed from /iodic rnus, i.e. 
being of to-day; FRESH, in German 
frischj probably from J'rieren to freeze, 
because cold is the predominant idea in 
its application to the air; REGENT, in 
Latin recens, from re and candeo to 
whiten, i. e. to brighten or make appear 
like new . 

All these epithets are applied to what 
lias not long existed; new expresses this 
idea simply without any qualification ; 
novel is something strange or unex- 
pected; the modern is the thing <>f 
to-day, as distinguished from that which 
existed in fore times; Wxajresh is that, 
which is so new as not to be the worse 
for use, or that which has not been before 
used or employed ; tbe recent is that 
which is so new as to appear as if it were 
just made or done. Agreeably to this 
distinction, new is most aptly applied to 
such things as may be permanent or 
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durable , as new houses, new buildings, 
new clothes, aiul the like ; in such cases 
it is properly opposed to the old ; the 
term may, however, be applied gene- 
rally to whatever arises or comes first 
into existence or notice, as new scenes, 
n<w sights, new sounds. 

Tis on some evening sunny, grateful, mild, 

\V1h*ii nought hut bnlni is benming through tho 
woods. 

With yellow lustre blight, that the nnw tribes 
Visit the spacious heav ns. Thomson. 

Novel may be applied to whatever is 
cither never or but rarely seen ; the 
lrcezing of the river Thames is a no- 
velty : but the frost in every winter is 
something new when it first comes. 

A* the liturgy, so the r ere monies used and 
enjoined in the Church of England, wei is not tho 
jnbnte and novel inventions of any l.ite bishops, but 
iliej, were of very ancient choice and primitive usu 
in llie ('lunch of Christ. Gaudzn. 

Modern is applied to that which is 
nm\ or springs up in the day or age in 
which we live; as modern books, wo- 
deni writers, modern science ; a hook is 
m-w which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used ; it is modern at 
the time when it is first published ; so 
likewise principles are new which have 
never been broached before ; they are 
modern if they have been published 
lately, or withiu a given period: the 
modern is opposed to the ancient. 

Sinnis of tin* ancient, and likewise divers of tho 
uitulrrn writers that have laboured in n.ituial m igic, 
Imve noted a sympathy between the sun and certain 
lioibs. Uacon. 

Do not all men complain liow little wis know, aiul 
now much is still unknown ? Andean wu ever know 
nmro unless something new be discovered? IJcjknet. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfection ; as a 
fresh llowcr, the freshness of youth, &c. 

I«o! great Eneas rushes to the light, 

Sprung from a god, and more than mortal bold, 
IIe//(.s7* in youth, and 1 in arms grown old 

Dkvden. 

So pleasures or passions are fresh 
which have not los^t their power by 
satiety; they arc new if they are but 
just sprung into activity. 

That love which lirst. was set will first decay. 

Mint* of a. fresher date will longer stuy. Dhydkn. 

Seasons but change new pleasures to produce. 

And elements contend to serve our use. Jknvns. 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap- 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an oc- 
currence of recent date. 

lie was far from deficient in natural uudersfaml- 
mg: and, what strongly marks an ingenuous mind iii 
11 state of recent elevation, depressed by a conscious- 
Hess of liiB own deficiencies. W hit akeb. 


NliWS, TIDINGS. 

NEWS implies anything new that is 
related or circulated; but TIDINGS, 
from tide, signifies that which flows in 
periodically like the tide. News in un- 
expected ; it serves to gratify idle curi- 
osity : tidings are expected ; they serve 
to allay anxiety. In time of war the 
public are eager after news ; and they 
who have relatives in the army, are 
anxious to have tidings of them. 

I wonder Unit in the present situation of alTairs 
you cau take pleasure in writing any tiling but news. 

Sl'EC I A’JUit. 

Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The tiiinys that his heart with anguish tore. 

Fai cunkii, 

NIGHTLY, NOCTURNAL. 

NIGHTLY, immediately from thp 
word night, and NOCTURNAL, from 
nox night, signify belonging to the 
night, or the night season; the former 
is therefore more familiar than the 
latter: we speak of nightly depreda- 
tions to express what passes every night, 
or nightly disturbances, nocturnal 
dreams, nocturnal visits. 

Yet not alone, while tliou 
Visit’st my slumbers niyhlly, or when morn 
Purples the cast. Mii.tmn. 

Or save the sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and dim uni iliomh suppos'd 
Invisible ulsc above all stars the wheel 
Of day and ulglit. Mii.ton. 

NO ISLE, GRAND. 

NOBLE, in Latin nobilis , from nosco 
to know, signifying knowablo, or worth 
knowing, is a term of general import ; 
it simply implies the quality by which 
a tiling is distinguished for excellence 
above other things: the GRAND (r. 
Grandeur ) is, properly speaking, one of 
those qualities by which an object ac- 
quires the name of noble ; but there are 
many noble objects which arc not de- 
nominated grand. A building may he 
denominated noble for its beauty as well 
as its size; hut a grand building is 
rather so called for the expense which is 
displayed upon it in tho style of build- 
ing. A family may be either noble or 
grand; but it is noble by birth; it is 
grand by wealth, and an expensive 
style of living. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral excel 
lence that rises to a high pitch ; but 
grandeur of mind is peculiarly appli- 
cable to such actious *ir traits as de- 
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note an Mention of character, rising 
above all that is common. 

What llii'n worlds 
III a far thinner element sustain’d. 

Anil acting the s.nue pail with Lr- ater shill. 

More rapid movement, and lor noblest ends. 

You NO. 

More obvious ends to pass, are not these stars, 

The seats in ijestie, pioinl imperial thrones, 

On which angelic delegates ol heav’n 
histdiaige high trusts <d‘ vengeance or of love, 

Tu clothe in outward grandeur grund designs? 

Yocno. 


NOISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 

NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par- 
ticular kinds of noises, differing cither in 
the cause or the nature of the sounds. 
A noise proceeds either from animate 
or inanimate objects ; the cry proceeds 
only from animate objects. The report of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
by a high wind, are noise s but not cries ; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and men. 
A noise is produced often by accident; 
a cry is always occasioned by some par- 
ticular circumstance : when many horses 
and carriages are going together they 
make a great noise ; hunger and pain 
cause cries to proceed both from animals 
and human beings. Noise, when com- 
pared with cry , is sometimes only an 
audible sound : the cry is a very luiid 
noise : whatever disturbs silence, as the 
falling of a pm in a perfectly still as- 
sembly, is denominated a noise ; but a 
cry is that which may often drown other 
noises, as the cries of people selling 
tilings about the streets. 

Nur was his car less peal'd 
With noises loud aud minims. Mivion 

From cither host, the mingled shouts and cries 
Of Trojans mid Uutili.ins lend the shies. IJjiydfn 

A cry is in general a regular sound, 
hut outcry and clamor are irregular 
sounds; the former may proceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
conjunction. A cry after a thief be- 
comes an outcry when set up by many 
at a time; it becomes a clamor , if ac- 
companied with shouting, bawling, and 
noises of a mixed and tumultuous 
nature. 

And now gieat deeds 

Had been achiev'd, wherent all hell had rung, 

Had not the Mi.iky sorceress, that sat 
Fast hy hell gale, and kept the tatal key, 
llis’ii, and with hideous outcry rush d between. 

Milton 

Their darts with rlnn,tmr at a distance drive. 

And only keep 'lie languish'd war alive. 1)hyi>kn. 

These terms may all lie taken in <m 


improper as well as a proper sense*. 
YVhato\er is obtruded upon the puhlit; 
notice, so as to become the uni versa 1 
subject of conversation and writing, i s 
said to make a noise; in this manner 
a new and good performer at the theatre 
makes a noise oil his first appearance. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the gieat phigue, 
which has made so much noise through .ill 
and nc\ei caught the iulecliou. Audi .-on. 

A noise may be cither for or against ; 
but a cry , outcry , and clamor , are 
always against the object, valuing in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display themsehos: try implies less 
than outcry , and this is less than 
clamor. When the public voice is 
raised in an audible manner against any 
particular matter, it is a cry ; if it he 
mingled with intemperate language, it 
is an outcry ; ii it be vehement and ex- 
ceedingly noisy , it is a clamor : parti- 
sans raise a cry in order to form a body 
in their fa\or; the discontented are ever 
ready to set up an outcry against men 
in power; a clamor for peace in the 
time of war is easily raised hy those who 
wish to thwart the government. 

Wli.-it noise have wo li.ul about transplantation ol 
disease*, atul ti ausfusiolt ol blood! Haki.ii. 

Amazement seizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoou jusily doom'd to i.ie. Litvin n. 

These outcries the magistrates them shun, 

Since they are hcaikened unto line. Si'fnsiii. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their chunmns 
fur justice. Clakknuon. 

TO NOMINATE, NAME. 

NOMINATE comes immediately 
from the Latin nominatus , participle ol 
nomino ; NAME comes from the Teu- 
tonic name , &c. (/;. To name). To no- 
minate and to name are both to men- 
tion hy name : but the former is to men- 
tion for a specific purpose; the latter is 
to mention for general purpose : persons 
only are nominated; things as well as 
persons are named: one nominal vs a 
person in order to propose him, or ap- 
point him, to an ollice ; but one names 
a person casually, in the course of con- 
versation, or one names liiin in order to 
make some inquiry respecting him- 
To be nominated is a public act ; to be 
named is generally private : one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place : to he nominated is 
always an honor; to be named is either 
honorable, or the contrary, according w 
the circumstances under which it i*» 
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mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament ; lie is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 

K)i7.:i both nominated her commissioners to hour 
ry.itli parties. Komcutson. 

Then Calelms (l»y Ulysses first inspir'd) 

Was urg’d to name whom th’ angry gods requir'd. 

Dunham. 

NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED (v. Distinguished) may be 
employed either in a good or a bad sense ; 
NOTORIOUS is never used but in a 
bad sense : men ma\ be noted for their 
talents or llieir eccentricities ; they are 
notorious for their vices : noted charac- 
ters excite many and divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
notorious characters are universally 
shunned. 

An engineer of noted skill, 

Kmr.ig d to stop the growing ill. Hay. 

What piinciples of ordinary prudence can war- 
rant a man to trust a notorious cheat? South. 

TO NOTICE, REMARK, OBSERVE. 

To NOTICE (r. To attend to) is 
either to take or to give notice: to RE- 
MARK, compounded of re and mark 
(/’. Mark), signifies to reflect or bring 
hitek any mark to our own mind, or 
communicate the same to another; to 
mark is to mark a thing once, but to 
remark is to mark it again. OBSERVE 
(/’. Looker-on) signifies either to keep a 
tiling present before one s own view, or 
to communicate our view to another. 

In the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to observe require s examination. To 
notice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: wo may notice a thing by a 
' mgle glance, or on merely turning one’s 
: hut to remark supposes a reaction 

i he mind on an object; we notice a 
person passing at any time ; but we re- 
mark that he go s past every day at the 
Si,,, i(! hour : we notice that the sun sets 
tliis evening under a cloud, and we re- 
mark that it has done so for several even- 
ings successively : we notice the state 
°t a person’s health or his manners in 
company ; we remark his habits and 
tvculiarities ip domestic life. What is 
iced and remarked strikes on the 
h, *nsos, and awakens the mind ; what is 
''^ert'ctl is looked after and sought for: 
’ho lo mi or arc often involuntary acts; 


wo see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for : 
but the latter is intentional as well as 
voluntary; we sec, hear, and think, on 
that which we have watched. We re- 
mark things as matters of fact; we ob- 
serve them in order to judge of, or draw 
conclusions from, them : we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer- 
tain quarter; we observe that whenever 
it lies in a certain quarter it brings rain 
with it. People who have no particular 
curiosity may be sometimes attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when they 
are particularly bright. : those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star does not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successive nights ; but the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

The depravity of mankind ?•* so easily discover- 
ah e th.n nothing but the divert or cell can exclude 
it from notice. Johnson. 

The glass that magnifies its object coni nets the 
sight to a point, and the mind must be fixed upon a 
single character to remark its minute peculiarities. 

Johnson. 

Tlu* course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
obstrvi d even by the birds of passage. Johnson. 

Ill the latter sense of these verbs, as 
respects the communications to others of 
what pusses in our own minds, to notice is 
to make known our .-entiments by various 
ways; to remark and observe are to 
make them known only by means of 
words : to notice is a personal act to- 
wards an individual, in which we direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a bow,* a nod, a word, or even 
a look ; but to remark and observe are 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others : friends notice each other when 
they meet ; they remark to others the 
impression which passing objects make 
upon their minds: the observations 
which intelligent people make are always 
entitled to notice from young persons. 

some do perceive, yea niid like it well, they 
should be so noticed, Howahd. 

lie cannot distinguish difficult ami noble specula- 
tions from trilling ami vulgar remarks, Cum.ikk. 

Wherever I haw found her notes to be wholly 
another's, which is the case, in some hundreds, 1 
have barely quoted the true .proprietor, willihut ub- 
scrviiii' upon it. Pops. 

TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHERISH. 

To NOURISH and NURTURE arc 
out variations from the same verb nutria , 
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CHERISH, v. Foster. Things flourish, 
persons nurture and cherish : to nou- 
rish is to afford bodily strength, to sup- 
ply the physical necessities of the body ; 
to nurture is to extend one’s care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve life, occasion growth, and in- 
crease vigor : the breast of fhe mother 
nourishes ; the fostering care and atten- 
tion of the mother nurtures. To 7tur- 
ture is a physical act ; to cherish is a 
mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her infant while it is 
entirely dependant upon her; she che- 
rishes her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in the midst of all 
its troubles, when it is no longer an 
infant. 

Air, anil ye elomeuts, the eldest birtli 
Of nature s womb, that in quaternion run 
IVrpetual circle, multiform; ami mix 
And nourish all things Mn/roN. 

They suppose mother earth lobe a great animal, 
and to' huMi nurtured up her young offspring with 
conscious tenderness. 1 >knti:ky. 

Of thy superfluous brood, she’ll cherish kind 
The alien ofl'spiiug. Somekvillx. 


NUMB, BENUMBED, TORPID. 

NUMB and BENUMBED come 
from the Hebrew ?nwi to sleep ; the 
former denoting the qualify, and the 
latter the state : there are but few things 
numb by nature ; but there may be many 
things which may be benumbed. TOR- 
PI D, in Latin torpidus , from to/jico 
to languish, is most commonly em- 
ployed to express the permanent state 
of being benumbed , as in the case of 
some animals, which lie in a torpid 
slate all the winter; or, in the moral 
sense, to depict the benumbed state of 
the thinking faculty ; in this manner 
we speak of the torpor of persons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection, or 
by any strong external action. 

The night, with its silence and dm k ness, shows 
tin* winter in which all the powers of vegetation 
are benumbed. Johnson. 

There must bo u grand spectacle to rouse the 
imagination, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment 
of sixty years' sccuiity. IJuhkk. 


• NUMERAL, NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL, or belonging to num- 
oer, is applied to a class of words in 
grammar, as a numeral adjective, or a 
numeral noun: NUMERICAL, or 
containing uumber, is applied to wlial- 
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ever other objects respect number ; as a 
numerical difference, where the differ- 
ence consists between any two numbers, 
or is expressed by numbers. 

Cod has declared that he will, and therefore can, 
raise the same numerical laxly at the last day. 

South. 

O- 

OBEDIENT, SUBMISSIVE:, OBSE- 
QUIOUS. 

OBEDIENT, v. Dutiful. SUB 
MISSIVES denotes the disposition in 
submit (v. To yield). OBSEQUIOUS, 
in Latin obsequius , from obsequor , or 
the intensive ob and sequor to follow, 
signifies following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind. 

One is obedient to command, sub- 
missive to power or the will, obsequious 
to persons. Obedience is alwajs taken 
in a good sense; one ought alwajs lu 
be obedient where obedience is due : 
submission is relatively good ; it may, 
however, be indifferent or bad : out; 
may be submissive from interested mo- 
tives, or meanness of spirit, which i:> a 
base kind of submission ; but to be 
submissive for conscience sake is the 
bouudon duty of a Christian : obsequi- 
ousness is no\cr good ; it is an excesshe 
concern about the will of another which 
has always interest for its end. Obe- 
dience is a course of conduct conform- 
able either to some specific rule, or tlu; 
express will of another; submission i* 
often a personal act, immediately di- 
rected to the individual. We show uur 
obedience to llie law by avoiding the 
breach of it ; we show our obedience to 
the will of God, or of our parent, by 
making that will the rule of our life : on 
the other hand, we show submission to 
the person of the magistrate ; \ve adopt 
a submissive deportment by a downcast 
look and a bent body. Obedience is 
founded upon principle, and cannot ho 
feigned; submission is a partial bending 
to another, which is easily affected m 
our outward behaviour : the understand- 
ing and the heart produce obedience : 
but force, or the necessity of circum- 
stances, give rise to submission. 

The obedience of men is 1o imitate the obedience of 
nugt'ls, ami rational beings on eailb are to liy« 1,lu0 
(rod .ik rational beings in hi-awu li\u unto hiiii- 

I,a v/. 

Her at his leet, submissive in distiess, 

lie Unit, with pi-ui't-luL words upiaib’d. 
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Obedience and submission suppose a 
restraint oil one's own will, in order to 
bring it into accordance with that of 
another ; but obsequiousness is tlie con- 
sulting the will or pleasure of another: 
we are obedient from a sense of right ; 
we are submissive from a sense of ne- 
cessity ; we are obsequious from a desire 
uf gaining favour : a love of God is fol- 
lowed by obedience to his will ; they are 
coincident sentiments that reciprocally 
act on each other, so as to serve the 
cause of virtue: a submissive conduct 
is at the worst an involuntary sacrifice 
of our independence to our fears or ne- 
cessities, the evil of which is confined 
principally to the iudi\idual who makes 
i lie sacrifice; obsequiousness is a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of ourselves to others 
lor interested purposes. 

\\ li:it i/en runs (ireek, obedient to thy wont, 
bli.il! form iiu itmbiibh, or shall lift the sword? 

Pope. 

In all submission and humility 

Vi >rk doth present himself unto your highness. 

SlIAKSHEAKK. 

Adore not so the rising son that \ou forget the 
lullin' who raised jou to this height, nor lie jou so 
I'liequious to the father, that \ou give just cause to 
tin* sou to suspect thut you neglect him. Bacon. 

OBJECT, SUBJECT. 

OBJECT, in Latin objectus, participle 
d 1‘ o bjicio to lie in the way, signifies the 
tiling that lies in one’s way. SUBJECT, 
in Latin sutjectus, participle of subjirio 
to lie under, signifies the thing forming 
the ground-work. 

The object puts itself forward ; tho 
subject is in the back-ground : we notice 
the object; we observe or reflect on the 
subject : objects are sensible ; the sub- 
let is altogether intellectual : the eye, 
the ear, and all the senses, are occupied 
with the surrounding objects; the me- 
mory, the judgment, and the imagina- 
tion. are supplied with subjects suitable 
l,J Lie nature of the operations. 

Dishonour not your eye 

«y throwing it on any other object. Shakspeare. 

1 lus subject for heroic song pleases me. Milton. 

AVhen object is taken for that which 
is intellectual, it retains a similar signi- 
fication ; it is the thing that presents 
'tselt to the mind; it is seen by the 
Jl 'ind seye: the subject, on the contrary, 
^ that which must be sought for, and 
v,, hen found it engages the mental 
1“ Avers : hence we say tin object of con- 
sideration. an object of delight, an object 
0 concern; a subject of reflection, a 


subject of mature deliberation, the sub- 
ject of a poem, the subject of grief, of 
lamentation, and the like. When the 
mind becomes distracted by too great a 
multiplicity of objects , it can fix it sell 
on no one individual object with sulli 
cient steadiness to take a survey of ii , 
in like manner, if a child have too many 
objects set before it, for the exercise of 
its powers, it will acquire a familiarity 
with none : such things are not fit sub - 
jects of discussion. 

lie whose sublime pursuit is God ami truth. 

Burns like some absent and impatient youth. 

To join the object ol his warm desires. .1 enyns. 

The hj mils ami odes (of the inspTfdw viter-) exeei 
those deiiveied down to us by the Creeks and Ho- 
mans, in the poetry as much as in the subject. 

Addison 

TO OBJECT, OPPOSE. 

To OBJECT (*>. Object) is to cast in 
the way, to OPPOSE is to place in the 
way ; there is, therefore, very little ori- 
ginal difference, except that casting is a 
more momentary and sudden proceed- 
ing, placing is a more premeditated 
action ; which distinction, at the same 
time, corresponds with the use of the 
terms in ordinary life, to object to a 
thing is to propose or start something 
against it ; but to oppose it is to set 
one's self up steadily against it: one 
objects to ordinary matters that require 
no reflection ; one opposes matters that 
call for deliberation, and afford serious 
reasons for and against : a parent objects 
to his child's learning the classics, or to 
his running about tho streets ; ho op- 
poses his marriage when he thinks the 
connexion or the circumstances not de- 
sirable. 

About this an Archbishop of York objected 
to clerks (recommended to bene lice* by the Pope), 
because they were ignorant of Kuglish. Ty KWH ITT. 
’Twasof no purpose to oppose. 

Slic'd hear to no excuse in prose. SwiK’i. 

OBJECTION, DIFFICULTY, EXCEP- 
TION. 

OBJECTION {v. Demur) is here a 
general term ; it comprehends both the 
DIFFICULTY and the EXCEPTION, 
which are but species of the objection. 
an objection and a difficulty are started ; 
an exception is made : the objection to 
a thing is in general that whieli renders 
it less desirable ; but the difficulty is 
that which renders it less practicable 
there is an objection against every 
scheme which incurs a serious risk : tl e 
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want of means to begin, or resources 
to carry on a scheme, are serious diffi- 
culties . 

I would nut desire what you have written to be 
omitted, unless X had the merit of removing your ob- 
jection. Pope. 

Such passages will then have no more difficulty in 
them than the other frequent predictions of divine 
vengeance in the writings of the prophets. Horne. 

Objection and exception both respect 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral consequences of a thing ; but an 
objection may be frivolous or serious ; 
an exception is something serious: the 
objection is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the thing 
excepted from other things, as not good, 
and consequently objected to. Objec- 
tions are made sometimes to proposals 
for the mere sake of getting rid of an 
engagement : those who do not wish to 
give themselves trouble find an easy 
method of disengaging themselves, by 
making objections to every proposition. 
We take exception at the conduct of 
others, when we think it not sufficiently 
respectful. 

All Ilu*s<» objections were over-ruled, bo that I was 
obliged to comply. Goi.dsmi ih. 

I am sorry you peisist 1o take ill my not accepting 
your invitation, and to lind your exception not un- 
mixed with some suspicion. Pope. 

OBLONG, OVAL. 

OBLONG, in Latin oblongus , from 
the intensive syllable ob , signifies very 
long, longer than it is broad. OVAL, 
from the Latin ovum an egg, signifies 
egg-sluiped. The oval is a species of 
the oblong: wliat is oval is oblong; 
but what is oblong is not always oval. 
Oblong is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rect- 
angular parallelograms, except squares, 
are oblong; but the oval is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, as ellipses, 
which arc distinguished from the circle : 
tables are oftener oblong than oval ; 
garden beds are as frequently oval as 
they are oblong. 

OBNOXIOUS, OFFENSIVE. 

OBNOXIOUS, from ob and noxious , 
signifies either being in the way of what 
is noxious, or being very noxious or 
Hateful. OFFENSIVE signifies simply 
apt to give offence or displeasure. The 
obnoxious come) s more than the offen- 
sive, implying to receive as well as to 
give offence ; a man may he obnoxious 
to evils us well as obnoxious to persons. 


OBSERVE. 

In ships of various rates they sail. 

Uf ensigns various; all alike iu this 

All restless, anxious, toss’d with hopes, and fears 

In calmest skies ; obnoxious all to storms. You no 

In the sense of giving offence, ob 
noxious implies as much as hateful 
offensive little more than displeasing 
a man is obnoxious to a party, whost 
interests or principles he is opposed to 
he may be offensive to an individua 
merely on account of his manners oi 
any particular actions. Men are ob 
noxious only to their fellow-creatures 
but they may be offensive though no 
obnoxious to their Maker. 

I must have have to be grateful to anyone wlx 
serves me, let him be ever so obnoxious to any party 

I'uhk 

Siuce no man can do ill with a good conscience 
the consolation which we therein seem to lind, i 
but a mere deceitful pleasure of ourselves in error 
which must needs turn to our gieuter grief, if tlia 
which wo do to please tiod most, be lor the nianifo!i 
defects therein offiensive unto him. llhVhuinuK 

Persons only are obnoxious to others 
things as well as persons are offensive., 
dust is offensive to the eye : sounds art 
offensive to the car; advice, or evei 
one’s own thoughts, may be offensive ti 
the mind. 

The understanding is often drawn by the will am 
the affections from fixing its ronteni plat ion on ai 
« \tff ensive truth. Suui a 

OBSERVATION, OBSERVANCE. 

These terms derive their use from 
the different significations of the verb: 
OBSERVATION is the act of observ- 
ing objects with the view to exam mi 
them (v. To notice); OBSERVANCK 
is the act of observing in the sense oi 
keeping or holding sacred (v. To keep). 
From a minute observation of the hu- 
man body, anatomists have discovered 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
source of all the humors; by a strict 
observance of truth and justice, a man 
acquires the title of an upright mail. 

The pride which, under the check of public eft 
serration, would have been only vented among ««> 
mestics, becomes, in u country buiouet, the tornieu 
of a province. John»<' n 

Yon must not fail to behave yourself towards ml 
I>ady Clare, your grandmother witli all duty and ob 
servancc. )5akl Staffohii 

TO OBSERVE, WATCH. 

OBSERVE, v. To notice. WATCH 
v . To guard. 

These terms agree in expressing tn 
act~qTlo6kihg atT an object’; bjuj Jo ol 
serve is not to looli* after "so strictly as 1 
implied bvto wulch i A Ifetier 7 a] observe 
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the motions of an enemy when they arc 
in no particular state of activity ; ho 
watches the motions of an enemy when 
they are in a state of commotion ; we 
observe a thing in order to draw an in- 
ference from it: we watch anything in 
order to discover what may happen : we 
observe with coolness ; we watch with 
eagerness, we observe carefully; we 
t patch narrowly : the conduct of man- 
kind in general is observed; the con- 
duct of suspicious individuals is watched . 

Nor must the ploughman less observe the skies. 

Drydkn. 

For thou know’nt 

What hath been warn'd us, what malicious foe 
fl'atches, no doubt, with greedy hope to lind, 

His wish and best advantage, us asunder. Milton. 

OBSTINATE, CONTUMACIOUS, STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONG, HEADY. 

OBSTINATE, in Latin obstinatus, 
participle of obstino , from ob and stino, 
sto or sis to, signifies standing in the 
way of another. CONTUMACIOUS, 
v. Contumacy . STUBBORN, or stout- 
born, signifies stiff or immoveable by 
nature. HEADSTRONG signifies 
strong in the head or the mind ; and 
HEADY, full of one’s ovvii head. 

Obstinacy is a habit of the mind ; 
contumacy is either a particular state 
of feeling or a mode of action : obstinacy 
consists in an attachment to one’s own 
mode of acting; contumacy consists in 
a swelling contempt of others : the ob- 
stinate man adheres tenaciously to his 
own ways, and opposes reason to reason : 
the contumacious man disputes the 
right of another to control his actions, 
and opposes force to force. Obstinacy 
interferes with a man’s private conduct, 
and makes him blind to right reason ; 
contumacy is a crime against lawful 
authority; the contumacious man sols 
himself against his superiors : when 
young people are obstinate they are bad 
subjects of education ; when grown 
people arc contumacious they are trou- 
blesome subjects to the king. 

But man we find the only creature, 
who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

” ko. when she loudly cries forbear. 

With obstinacy fixes there. Swift. 

. When an offender is cited to appear in any eccle- 
siastical court, and he neglects to do it, he is pro- 
nounced contumacious. Bkvkriuok. 

The stubborn and the headstrong are 
species of the obstinate : the former lies 
altogether in the perversion of the will ; 
tiie latter in the perversion of the judg- 


ment: the stubborn person wills what 
he wills ; the headstrong person thinks 
what he thinks. Stubbornness is mostly 
inherent in a person’s nature ; a head- 
strong temper is commonly associated 
with violence and impetuosity of cha- 
racter. Obstinacy discovers itself in 
persons of all ages and stations ; a stub- 
born and headstrong disposition be- 
trays itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another. 
Heady may be said of any who are full 
of conceit and bent upon following it. 

From whence he brought them to these salvage 
parts, 

Atid with science mollified their stubborn hearts. 

Spknhkh. 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led. 

Are hot for action. Drydkn 

Heady confidence promises victory without con- 
test. JoilNbON. 

OCCASION, OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION, in Latin orcasio , from 
obrasio , or ob and cado, signifies that 
which falls in the way so as to produce 
some change. OPPORTUNITY, in 
Latin opportune Las, from opportunus 
fit, signifies the thing that happens fit 
for the purpose. 

These terms are applied to the events 
of life; but the occasion is that which 
determines our conduct, and leaves us 
no choice; it amoums to a degree of 
necessity : the opportunity is that which 
invites to action ; it tempts us to em- 
brace the moment for taking the step. 
We do things, therefore, as the occasion 
requires, or as the opportunity oilers. 
There are many occasions on which a 
man is called upon to uphold his opi- 
nions. There are but few opportunities 
lor men in general to distinguish them- 
selves. 

Waller preserved and won his tife from those wh«, 
were most resolved to take it, and in an occasion in 
which he ought to have beeii ambitious to ha\e lost 
it (to lose it). C1.ABEN110N. 

livery man is obliged by the Supreme Maker of 
the universe to improve all the opportunities of good 
which are ufibrded him. Johnson. 

OCCASION, NECESSITY. 

OCCASION ( v . Occasion) includes, 
NECESSITY (v. Necessity ) excludes, 
the idea of choice or alternatives, Wo 
arc regulated by the occasion , and can 
exercise our own discretion ; we yield or 
submit to the necessity, without even 
the exercise of the will. On the death 
of g. relative we have occasion to go into 
mourning, if wc will not offer an affront 
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to the family ; but there is no express 
necessity: in case of an attack on our 
persons, there is a necessity of self- 
defence for the preservation of life. 

Goii lmlli put us into an imperfect state, where 
wo have perpetual occasion of each other's assistance. 

Swift. 

Where necessity ends curiosity begins. Johnson. 


OCCASIONAL, CASUAL. 

These are both opposed to what is 
fixed or stated; but OCCASIONAL 
carries with it more the idea of unfre- 
qucncy, and CASUAL that of unfixed- 
ness, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed an occasional 

preacher, who preaches only on certain 

occasions ; his preaching at a particular 
place or a certain day may be casual . 
Our acts of charity may be occasional ; 
but they ought not to be casual. 

The beneficence of the Roman emperors and con- 
suls was merely occasional. Johnson. 

What wonder if so near 
Looks intervene, mid smiles, or objects new. 

Casual discourse draw s on. Milton. 


OCCUPANCY, OCCUPATION, 

Are words which derive their mean- 
ing from the different acceptations of 
t he primitive verb occupy : the former 
being used to express the state of hold- 
ing or possessing any object; the latter 
to express the act of taking possession 
of, or the state of being ill possession. 
He who has the occupancy of land en- 
joys the fruits of it : the occupation of a 
country by force of arms is of little 
avail, unless one lias an adequate force 
to maintain one’s ground. Both words 
are employed in regard to houses and 
lands, but when the term occupation is 
taken in the sense of a business, it is 
sufficiently distinguished to need no 
illustration. 

As occupanci/ gave the right to the temporary use 
of the sail; so it is agreed on all hands, that occu- 
vuncy gave also the orig* ial right to the permanent 
property in the substa se of the earth itself. 

Bucutome. 

Of late years a great compasse hath yielded but 
small profit, and this only through idle and negligent 
occupation of such as manured uud hud the same in 
occupying. HolinOshed. 


' ODD, UNEVEN. 

ODD, in Swedish udde, connected 
with the Dutch oed , and Gorman oede 
empty, deserted, signifying something 
wanted to match, seems to be a modq of 
the UNEVEN ; both are opposed to 
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the even, but odd is only B&id of that 
which lias no fellow ; the uneven is said 
of that which does not square or come 
to an even point : of numbers we say 
that they arc either odd or uneven ; but 
of gloves, shoes, and every tiling which 
is made to correspond, we say that tliev 
are odd, when they arc single ; but that 
they are uneven when they are both 
different: in like manner a plank is un- 
even which has an unequal surface, or 
disproportionate dimensions ; hut a piece 
of wood is odd which will not match nor 
suit with any other piece. 

This is the third time; I hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Shakspeahk. 

These high lulls, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our mileB and make them wearisome. 

SlIAKSPEAHE 

(ECONOMICAL, SAVING, SPARING, 
TIIHIFTY, PENURIOUS, NIG- 
GARDLY. 

The idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms: but (ECONOMI- 
CAL (v. Economy ) signifies not spend- 
ing unnecessarily or unwisely. SAV- 
ING is keeping and laying by with 
care ; S P AKIN G is keeping out of that 
which ought to be spent; THRIFTY 
or THRIVING is accumulating by 
means of saving; PENURIOUS is 
suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; N IGGARDLY , after the man- 
ner of a niggard , nigh or close person, 
is not spending or letting go, but in the 
smallest possible quantities. To be 
oeconomical is a virtue in those who 
have but narrow means ; all the othei 
epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; he 
who is saving when young will be avari- 
cious when old ; he who is sparing will 
generally be sparing out of the comforts 
of others ; he who is thrifty commonly 
adds the desire of getting with that of 
saving ; he who is penurious wants no- 
thing to make him a complete miser ; 
lie who is niggardly in his dealings will 
be mostly avaricious in liis character. 

I cannot fancy tlmt a shopkeeper's wife in C'lu’i'p- 
sidu has a greater tenderness for the fortune of her 
husband than a citizen's wife in Paris, or that Mi!** 
in a boarding school is more an (economist in dies* 
than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. Goi.hsmitH. 

I may say of fame as Fa 1 staff (lid of honour, “ 
it comes it comes uulook’d for, ami there is an enu 
oii't.” I am conteut with a bare saving game. 

Youth is not rich, in time it may he poor, 

Part with it, as witii money, sparing. 


VoVN». 
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CECqNOMV. 

Nothing is pcnuriously imparted, of which a more 
lilx-ral distribution would increase real felicity. 

Johnson 

Wlio hy resolves and vows engag'd does stand. 

For days that yet belong to fate. 

Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his estate 

jjofore it falls into nis hands. Cowt.ky. 

No nujgurd nature; men are prodigals. Youno. 


(ECONOMY, FRUGALITY, PARSI- 
MONY. 


Q5CONOMY, from the Greek oucovo- 
um, implies management. FRUGAL- 
ITY, from the Latin fruges fruits, im- 
plies temperance. PARSIMONY (v. 
Avaricious) implies simply forbearing 
to spend, which is in fact the common 
idea included in these terms ; but the 
(Economical man spares expense accord- 
ing to circumstances; lie adapts his 
expenditure to his means, and rentiers 
it by contrivance as effectual to his 
purpose as possible : the frugal man 
spares expense on himself or on tiis in- 
dulgences; he may however be liberal 
to others whilst he is frugal towards 
himself: the parsimonious man saves 
from himself as well as others ; he has 
no other object than saving. By oeco- 
nomi/, a man may make a limited income 
turn to the best account for himself and 
his family ; by frugality he may with 
a limited income be enabled to lay by 
money ; by parsimony he may be en- 
abled to accumulate great sums out of 
a narrow income: hence it is that we 
recommend a plan forbein q ( economical; 
we recommend a diet for being frugal ; 
we condemn a habit or a character for 
being parsimonious . 

Yum- ( economy I suppose begins now to be settled ; 
}ui»r expenses are adjusted to your revenue. 

Johnson. 


1 accept of your invitation to supper, but I must 
nuke this agreement beforehand, that you dismiss 
me soon, atul treat m v frugally. 

Mki.mo'ih’s Lkttebs ov Pliny. 


War anil (economy are things not easily recon- 
ciled, and the attempt or leaniug towards parsimony 
»u such a state may be the worst (economy in the 
Mur M. JJukke. 


(ECONOMY, MANAGEMENT. 

(ECONOMY ( v . (Economy ) has a 
jnore comprehensive meaning than 
MANAGEMENT ; for it includes the 
system of science and of legislation as 
'veil as that of domestic arrangements : 
as the oeconomy of agriculture; the 
internal oeconomy of a government; 
political, civil, or religious oeconomy ; or 
-he oeconomy of one's household. Ma- 


nagement , on the contrary, is an action 
that is very seldom abstracted from its 
agent, and is always taken in a partial 
sense, namely, as a part of oeconomy. 
The internal oeconomy of a family de- 
pends principally on the prudent ma- 
nagement of the female : the oeconomy 
of every well-regulated community re- 
quires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict sub- 
ordination ; the management of particular 
branches of this oeconomy should belong 
to particular individuals. 

Oh spare this waste of being half divine. 

And viudivute tIT (economy of heav'u. Youno. 

Wliat incident can show more management and 
address in the poet (Milton), than this of Samson's 
refusing the summons of the idolaters, and olu-xing 
the visitation of God’s spirit. Cumbkki.an;>. 

OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRES- 
SION, MISDEMEANOR, MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE is here the general term, 
signifying merely the act that offends 
(v. To displease ), or runs counter to 
something else. 

Offence is properly indefinite ; it 
merely implies an object without the 
least signification of the nature of the 
object; TRESPASS and TRANS- 
GRESSION have a positive reference 
to an object trespassed upon or trans- 
gressed ; trespass is contracted from 
trans and pass that is a passing beyond ; 
and transgress from trans and gressus 
a going beyond. The offence therefore 
which constitutes a trespass arises out 
of the laws of property ; a passing oxer 
or treading upon the property of anotliei 
is a trespass: the offence which consti- 
tutes a transgression fiows out of the 
laws of society in general, which fix the 
boundaries of right and wrong: who- 
ever therefore goes beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a 
transgression. The trespass is a species 
of offence which peculiarly applies lo tho 
land or premises of individuals ; trans- 
gression is a species of moral. as well as 
political evil. Hunters are apt to com- 
mit trespasses in the eagerness of their 
pursuit; the passions of men are per- 
petually misleading them and causing 
them to commit various transgressions : 
the term trespass is sometimes emplo) ed 
improperly as respects time and other 
objects; transgression is always used 
in qne uniform sense as respects rule 
and law ; we trespass upon llie time or 
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patience of another ; we transgress the 
inoral or civil law 

Slight provocations and frivolous offences are the 
must frequent enures uf disquiet. Rlaiii. 

Poruive iho biirb.uous trespass of my tougue. 

° Otway. 

To whom with stem regard thus Gabriel spake: 

W by hast thou, Satan, broke the bimuds pieMrriu’d 
To liiy transgressions t Mu-ton. 

Ail offence is either public or private ; 
a MISDEMEANOR is properly a 
private offence , although improperly ap- 
plied for an offence against public law 
(v. Crime); fi.r it signifies a wrong de- 
meanor or an offence in one’s demean: r 
against propriety ; a MISDEED is al 
ways private, it signifies a wrong deed, 
or a deed which offends against one’s 
duty. Riotous and disorderly behaviour 
in company are serious misdemeanors; 
every act of drunkenness, lying, fraud, 
or immorality of every kind, are mis- 
deeds. 

Smaller faults in violation of a public law are 
comprised under the name of misdemeanour. 

1II.ACKSTONE. 

Fierce famine is your lot, for this misdeed. 

Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you feed. 

Dkydkn. 

An offence is that which affects per- 
sons or principles, communities or indi- 
viduals, and is committed either directly 
or indirectly against the person; an 
AFFRONT is altogether personal, and 
is directly brought to hear against the 
tiout of some particular person ; it is an 
offence against another to speak disre- 
spectfully of him in his absence; it is 
an affront to push past him with violence 
and rudeness. I 11 this sense, whatever 
offence is committed against our Maker 
in our direct communications with him 
by prayer or worship, is properly an af- 
front ; and whatever offends him indi- 
rectly, may also be denominated an 
affront , as lar as his will is opposed and 
his laws violated. 

God may some time or other think it the concern 
nl’his justice and providence too to revenge the af- 
fronts put upon the laws of man. South. 

OFFENDER, DELINQUENT. 

The OFFENDER (v. To displease) 
is he who offends in anything, either by 
commission or omission; the DELIN- 
QUENT, from deh n quo to fail, signifies 
properly lie who fails by omission, but 
it is extended to signify failing by the 
violation of a law. Those who go into 
a wrong place are offenders ; those who 
stay away when they ought to go are 
delinquents : there are many offenders 


against the sabbath who commit violent 
and open breaches of decorum ; there 
are still more delinquents who never 
attend a public place of worship. 

When an\ offender is presented into any of the 
ecclesiastical courts he is cited to appear thine. 

RlCVKKIDOl'. 

Rut mi those judges lies 11 heavy enrre, 

That ine.iMue crimes by the delinquent's purse. 

Brown k. 


OF FEN DI NO, OFFENSIVE. 

OFFENDING signifies either ac- 
tually < ff ending or calculated to offend 
(r. To displease); OFFENSIVE sig- 
nifies calculated to offend at all times; 
a person may be offending in his man- 
ners to a particular individual, or use 
an offending expression on a particular 
occasion without any imputation on his 
character ; hut if his manners are off'on- 
sive , it rellects both on his temper and 
education. 

Aud tho’ til* offending part lclt morta’ pain, 

Til’ immortal part its know Judge did iciuiii. 

Di-nh am. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our 
manners. Ib.Aiit. 


TO OFFER, BID, VENDER, PROPOSE. 

OFFER {v. To give) is employed for 
that which is literally transferable, or 
for that which is indirectly communi- 
cable: BID (v. 7 0 ask ) a lid T EN 1> E R, 
like the word tend , from tendo to stretch, 
signifying to stretch forth by way <>f 
offering , belong to offer in the first 
sense. PROPOSE, in Latin projmni, 
perfect of prop mo to place or set before, 
likewise characterizes a mode of offering, 
and belongs to offer in the latter sense. 
To offer is a voluntary and discretionary 
act ; an offer may be accepted or re- 
jected at pleasure ; to lid and lender 
are specific modes of offering which 
depend on circumsiunces : one bids with 
the hope of its being accepted; one 
tenth rs from a prudential motive, and in 
order to serve specific purposes. AVe (ff r 
money to a poor person, it is an act of 
charity or good nature ; we bid a price 
for the purchase of a house, it is a com- 
meicial dealing subject to the rules of 
commerce ; we tender a sum of money 
by way of payment, it is a matter oi 
discretion in order to fulfil an obligation. 
By the same rule one offers a person tho 
use of one's horse ; one bids a sum at 
an auction ; one tenders one's services 
to the government. 
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Nor alionMst tiion offer all tliy lit tin store 

Will i:cl« tolas yield, but offer more. Drydi.n. 

T«» give interest a share in friendship, is to sell it 
in inch of caudle; lie tliat bids most shall have it, 
Mid when it is mercenary, there is no depending on 
j. Colli kk. 

Aldus G eli ins tells n ?ti vy of one Lucius Ncrati'is 
A dio made it his diversion to give a blow to wliom- 
HH-ver lie pleased, and then tender tlictn the legal 
l ki , i,-i lure. 11 la customs. 

To offer and propose are both era- 
ploy ad in mutters of practice or specu- 
lation ; but the former is a less definite 
and decisive act than the latter; we 
■ ffer an opinion by way of promoting a 
discussion ; we propose a plan for the 
deliberation of others. Sentiments which 
dillcr widely from the major part of those 
present ought to be offered with modesty 
and cau lion ; we should not propose to 
another what we should be unwilling 
lo do ourselves. We commonly offer by 
'A ay of obbging ; we commonly propose 
by way of arranging or accommodating. 
It is an act of puerility to offer to do 
more than one is enabled to perform ; 
it does not evince a sincere disposition 
tor peace to propose such terms as we 
know cannot bo accepted. 

Our author offers no reasons. Locke. 

Wo propose measures for securing to the young 
Itiu possession of pleasure ^l»y couueclitig with it. re* 
li^Um). It la ik. 


OFFERING, OHLATION. 

OFFERING from offer, and OBLA- 
TION from ablatio and oblutus or 
off tins, come both from offer o (v. To 
offer) : the former is however a term of 
Much more general and familiar use 
than the latter. Offerings are both 
moral and religious; oblation is religious 
only ; the money which is put into the 
sacramental plate is an offering ; the 
consecrated bread and wine at the sa- 
crament is an oblation. The offering in 
a religious sense is whatever one offers 
as a gift by way of reverence to a su- 
perior; the oblation is the off ring which 
,s accompanied with some particular 
ceremony. The wise men made an 
'ffe ring to our Saviour, but not properly 
an ablution ; the Jewish sacrifices, as in 
iKMieral all religious sacrifices, were in 
hie proper sense oblations. 

•lie winds to lu-av'n the curling vapours bore, 
Unratetul iff'riny to UP immortal pow'is, 

‘‘ose wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow’rs 

Pore. 

* mighty princes, your oblations bring, 

,il l’ a y *luc honours to your awful king. Pitt. 


OFFICE, PLACE, CHARGE, FUNC- 
TION. 

OFFICE, iii Latin offetum , from 
officio or efficio, signifies either the duty 
performed or the situation in winch the 
duty is performed. PLACE compre- 
hends no idea of duty, for there may be 
sinecure places which are only nominal 
offices, and designate merely a relation- 
ship with the government: every office 
therefore of a public nature is in reality 
a plane, yot every place is not an office. 
The place of secretary of state is likevi iso 
ail office, hut that of ranger of a park is 
a place only and not always an office . 
An office is held; a place is filled: the 
office is given or intrusted to a person ; 
the place is granted or conferred : the 
office reposes a confidence, and imposes 
a responsibility ; the place gives credit 
and inliue nee : the office is be.-towed on 
a man from his qualification; the place 
is granted to him by favour or as a re- 
ward for past services ; the office is more 
or less honourable; the place is more 
or less profitable. 

Yon have contriv'd to t.ikc 
From Rome all season'd oj/br, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical. Sii ik« 1 '>:are. 

When rogues like these (a sparrow cries) 

To liiitioiim .uni emplo) meats rise, 

1 court no favour, ask no place. Gay. 

Iu an extended application of the 
terms office and place , the latter has a 
much lower signification than that of 
the former, since the office is always con- 
nected with the State, or is something 
responsible; hut the place may be a 
place for menial labour: the offices are 
multiplied in time of war ; the places 
lor domestic service are more numerous 
in a state of peace and prosperity. The 
office is frequently taken not with any 
reference to the place occupied, but 
simply to the thing done; this brings 
it nearer in signification to the term 
CHARGE ( v . Care). An office imposes 
a task, or some performance : a charge 
imposes a responsibility; we have always 
something to do in an office, always 
something to look alter in a charge 
the office is either public or private, the 
charge is always of a private and 'per- 
sonal nature: a person performs the 
office of a magistrate, or of a minister; 
he undertakes the charge of instructing 
youth, or of being a guardian, or of con- 
veying a person’s property from one 
placebo another. 

2 Q 
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Tis all men's office to sneak patience 
To those that wring under the loud of sorrow. 

Shaksheark. 

Denham was made governor of Favnham Castle 
for tlie king, lmt he soon resigned that charge and 
retreated to Oxford. Johnson. 

The office is that which is assigned by 
another; FUNCTION is properly the 
act of discharging or completing an 
office or business, from fungor , viz. 
A \ncm and ago , to put an end to or bring 
to a conclusion: it is extended in its 
acceptation to the office itself or the 
thing done. The office therefore in its 
strict sense i9 performed only by con- 
scious or intelligent agents, who act 
according to their instructions ; the 
'unction, on the other hand, is an ope- 
ration either of unconscious or of con- 
scious agents acting according to a given 
rule. The office of a herald is to pro- 
claim public events or to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to 
another : a minister performs his func- 
tions , or the body performs its functions . 

The ministry is not now bound to any one tribe, 
now none is excluded from that function , of any de- 
gree. state, or calling. Whitoift. 

The word office is sometimes employed 
in the same application by the personi- 
fication of nature, which assigns an office 
to the ear, to the tongue, to the eye, and 
the like. In this case the word office is 
applied to what is occasional or partial ; 
function to that which is habitual and 
essential. When the frame becomes 
overpowered by a sudden shock, the 
tongue will frequently refuse to perform 
its office; when the animal functions 
are impeded for a length of time, the 
vital power ceases to exist 

Nntuie within me Berms, 

1 n all her functions, weary of herself. M i r/roN. 

The two offices of memory are collection and dis-^ 
tr'.bution. Johnson. 


OFFSPRING, PROGENY, ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING is that which springs 
off or from ; PROGENY that which is 
brought forth or out of; ISSUE that 
which issues or proceeds from ; and all 
in relation to the family or generation 
of the human species. Offspring is a 
familiar term applicable to one or many 
children ; progeny is employed only as a 
collective noun for a number; issue is 
used in an indefinite manner without 
particular regard to number. When we 
speak of the children themselves we de- 
nominate them the offspring ; whpn we 
speak of the parents, we denominate the 
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children their progeny. A child is said 
to be the only offspring of his parents, 
or he is said to be the offspring of low 
parents ; a man is said to have a nume- 
rous or a healthy progeny, or to leave 
his progeny in circumstances of honor 
and prosperity. The %#ue is said only 
in regard to a man that is deceased : lie 
dies with male or female issue , with or 
without issue ; his property descends to 
his male issue in a direct line. 

The same cause that has drawn the hatred of Gwl 
and man upon the father of liars may justly entail it 
upon liia offspring too. South. 

The base, degen’rate iron offspring ends, 

A golden progeny from Ileav n descends. Dkyden, 

Next 1dm King Leyr. in happy place lung reigned. 
Hut had no issue male him to succeed. Spencer. 

OFTEN, FREQUENTLY. 

OFTEN, or its contracted form oft, 
is in all probability connected with 
the Greek a\j/ again, and signifies pro- 
perly repetition of action. FRE- 
QUENTLY, from frequent crowded or 
numerous, respects a plurality or num- 
ber of objects. 

An ignorant man often uses a word 
without knowing what it means ; igno- 
rant people frequently mistake the 
moaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out very often in the course 
of a week; he has frequently six or 
seven persons to visit him in the course 
of that time. By doing a thing often it 
becomes habitual : we frequently meet 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

Often from the careless back 
Of herds nr.d nocks a thousand tugging bil s 
Pluck hair and wool. Thomson 

Woro frequent at the visionary hour. 

When musing midnight reigns or silent noon. 
Angelic harps ure in full concert heurd. Thomson. 

OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTI- 
QUATED, OLD-FASHIONED, OB- 
SOLETE 

OLD, in German alt, low German 
old, &c. is connected with the Greek 
eioXog of yesterday. ANCIENT, m 
French ancien, and ANTIQUE, AN- 
TIQUATED, all come from the Latin 
antiquus, and antea before, signifying 
in general before our time. OLD- 
FASHIONED signifies after an old 
fashion. OBSOLETE, in Latin obw- 
letus , participle of obsoleo, signifies 
literally out of use. 
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Old respects what has long existed 
and still exists ; ancient what existed 
it a distant period, but does not neces- 
sarily exist at present; antique , that 
which has been long ancient , and of 
which there remain but faint traces : 
antiquated , old-fashioned , and obsolete 
that which has ceased to bo any longer 
used or esteemed. A fashion is old 
when it has been long in use ; a custom 
is ancient when its use has long been 
passed ; a bust or statue is antique when 
the model of it only remains ; a person 
is antiquated whose appearance is 
grown out of date ; manners which are 
gone quite out of fashion are old- 
fashioned ; a word or custom is obso- 
lete which is grown out of use. 

The old is opposed to the new • some 
things are the worse for being old , other 
things are the better. Ancient and 
antique are opposed to modern: all 
thing! are valued the more for being 
ancient or antique ; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is op- 
posed to the customary and established ; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
\ve cannot esteem it : the old-fashioned 
is opposed to the fashionable • there is 
much in the old-fashioned to like and 
esteem ; there is much that is ridiculous 
in the fashionable : the obsolete is op- 
posed to the current; the obsolete may 
be good ; the current may be vulgar and 
mean. 

The Venetians are tcuucious of old laws and 
customs to their great prejudice. Addison. 

Hut sev’n wise men the undent world did know. 

Me source know sev'n who think themselves not so 

UhNIlAM. 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
l iitler the hrnok that lnawls along this wood, 

” sequester'd stair. 

1 hat from the hunters’ aim had ta’en u h irt, 

Uul roiuo to languish. Shakspkauk 

lho swords in the arsenal of Venice are old- 
fdn/tiuned and unwieldy. Addison. 

" hi- ver thinks it necessary to regulate his eon 
tersation by antiquated rules, will ho rather despised 
!> r his futility, than caressed for his politeness, 

Johnson. 

Obsolete words may be laudably revised a heu they 
1 "e more sounding or more siguilicant than those in 
P r ' lct, <*- Diitdkn. 


OMHN, PROGNOSTIC, PRESAGE. 

All, these terms express some token 
! r sign of what is to come. OMEN, in 
J-Atin omen, probably comes from the 
week oto/iat to think, because it is what 
Eives rise to much conjecture. PROG- 


NOSTIC, in Greek 7rpoyvw^tJcor, from 
TTfioyivuxTKu) to know before, signifies the 
sign by which one judges a thing be- 
forehand, because a. prognostic is rather 
a deduction by the use of the under 
standing. PRESAGE, g. Augur. 

The omen and prognostic ore both 
drawn from external objects ; the pre- 
sage is drawn from one s own feelings. 
The omen is drawn from objects that 
have no necessary connexion with the 
thing they are made to represent ; it is 
the fruit of the imagination, and rests oil 
superstition : the prognostic, on the con- 
trary, is a sign which partakes in some 
degree of the quality of the thing de- 
noted. Omens were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts, — “ Aves dant omina 
dira Tihullus, — and often from dif- 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysses, when 
landed on his native island, prayed to 
Jupiter that he would give him a double 
sign, by which he might know that be 
should be permitted to slay the suitors 
of his wife ; and when he beard the thun- 
der, and saw a maiden supplicating the 
gods in the temple, he took these for 
otne?is that he should immediately pro- 
ceed to put in execution his design. 
Prognostics are discovered only by an 
acquaintance with the objects in which 
they exist, as the prognostics of a mor- 
tal disease are known to none so well as 
the physician ; the prognostics of a 
storm or tempest are best known to the 
mariner. 

A signal omen stopp'd the passing host. Pope 
Though your prognostics run loo last. 

They must be veiiiird at last. Swift. 

In an extended sense, the word omen 
Is also applied to objects which serve as 
a sign, so as to enable a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to the prognostic and 
presage ; but the omen may be said of 
that which is either good or bad ; the 
prognostic and presage , when it ex- 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It is an omen 
of our success, if we find those of whom 
we have to ask a favor in a good-humor ; 
the spirit of discontent which pervades 
the countenances and discourse of a 
people is a prognostic of some popular 
commotion. The imagination is often 
filled with strange presages. 

Hummond would steal from his fellows into places 
of privacy, there to say his prayers; omens of his 
future pacific temper aud eminent devotion. Feu. 

« Careful observers 

by sure prognostics may foretel a shower. S snrr 

* 2 Q 2 
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I know bat one wny of fort if) inf my soul agniiifti 
tlieae flu uny presages, tlmt is, l»y securing to nijM-if 
the piolt ■ (on of that Being who disposes of evenis. 

Addison. 

"When presage is taken for tlio out- 
ward sign, it is understood favorably, or 
in an indilferent sense. 

Our's joy CUM, ami shout 

Prt sage of victory. AI ilton- 

ONE, SINGLE, ONLY. 

Unity is the common idea of all 
hose terms ; and at the same time the 
whole signification of ONE* which is 
opposed to none; SINGLE, in Latin 
sing ulus each or one by itself, probably 
contracted from sine angulo without an 
angle, because what is entirely by itself 
cannot form an angle, signifies that 
one which is abstracted from others, and 
is particularly opposed to two, or a 
double which may form a pair; ONLY, 
contracted from onely, signifying in the 
form of unity, is employed for that of 
which there is no more. A person has 
one child, is a positive expression that 
bespeaks its own meaning : a person 
lias a single child conveys the idea 
that there ought to be or might be 
more, that more was expected, or that 
once there were more: a person has 
an only child implies that he never had 
more. 

For shame Itutiliuus. can you bear the sight. 

Of one exposed for all. in single tight? Dkyden. 

Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily food, and water from the nearest spring 
My only drink. Fu.mer. 

ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRESSIVE. 

ONWARD is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object: 
FORWARD is taken in the sense of 
going from an object, or going further 
in the line before one: PROGRES- 
SIVE has the sense of going gradually 
or step by step before one. A person 
goes onward who does not stand still ; 
he goes forward who does not recede ; 
lie goes progressively who goes forward 
at certain intervals. Onward is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of tra- 
velling ; the traveller who has lost his 
way feels it necessary to go onward with 
the hope of arriving at some point; 
forward is employed in the improper 
as well as the proper application ; a tra- 
veller goes forward in order to reach 
his point of destination as quickly as 
possible ; a learner uses his utmost en- 
deavours in order to get forward in his 


learning, progressively is employ} 
only in the improper application to what 
requires time and labour in order to 
bring it to a conclusion ; every man goes 
on pr igressively in his art, until li« 
arrives at the point of perfection attain, 
able by him. 

It emote, uul riend.'d, melancholy, slow. 

Dr by the Uu\ Schell, or wandering Po. 

Or outemd where tho rude Oariiitliiati boor. 
Against tiie houseless stranger *lmls the door. 
Where «r I loam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untiu\ oil'd fondly turns to thee. 

(JoLDSMl m, 

Ilarhoid .lie eliuirmau was much blamed for hi, 
rashness; he saiu the du.y of tho chair was always 
to set things forward. Unit nit. 

Reason progressive, instinct is complete. You no. 

OPAKE, DARK. 

OPAKE, in Latin opacus , comes from 
oj)S the earth, because the earth is tho 
darkest of all bodies; the word opahe is 
to DARK as the species to the genus, 
for it expresses that species of darkness 
which is inherent in solid bodies, in dis- 
tinction from those which emit light 
from themselves, or admit of light into 
themselves; it is therefore employed 
scientifically for the more vulgar and 
familar term dark . On this ground 
the earth is termed an opake body in 
distinction from the sun, moon, or other 
luminous bodies: any solid substances, 
as a tree, or a stone, is an opake bod), 
in distinction from glass which is a clear 
or transparent body. 

Rut all sunshine, as when his beams at noon. 
Culminate from th* equator as they now 
Shot upward still, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opahe can fall. MuruN. 

OPENING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 

OPENING signifies in general any 
place left open without defining any cir- 
cumstances; the APERTURE is ge- 
nerally a specific kind of opening which 
is considered scientifically : there arc 
openings in a wood when the trees are 
partly cut away ; openings in streets by 
the removal of houses ; or openings id 
a fence that has been broken down ; but 
anatomists speak of apertures in tire 
skull or in the heart, and the naturalist 
describes the apertures in the ^ neats ot 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; tlie 
opening or aperture is the commt’ir^' 
ment of an inclosure; the CAVH * 
the whole inclosure : hence they ar 
frequently as a part to the whole: I,ia V- 
animals make a cavity in the earth w 
their nest with only a small aper tu1 
for their egress and ingress. 
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J 

The scented dew 
Retrnys her early Ubyiiuth, and deep 
)u scattered sullen openinus. Car behind. 

With every breeze she hears the coming storm. 

Thomson. 

In less than a minute he hnd thrust his little per- 
gnu llmMigli tlie aperture, and again and agaiu 
perches upon his neighbour's cage. Cowf&k. 

In the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, is 
the ehiefromu, of no great extent, ronud which there 
narrow cavities or recesses. Johnson. 

OPI MATED OR OPINIATIVE, CON- 
CEITED, EGOISTICAL. 

A fondness f.»r one’s opinion be- 
speaks the OPINIATED man ; a fond 
conceit. of oneVself bespeaks tlie CON- 
CEITED man: a fond attachment to 
himself bespeaks tlie EGOISTICAL 
man: a liking for one's-self or one’s 
own is evidently the common idea that 
runs through these torms; they differ in 
the mode and in the object. 

An ojmiated man is not only fond of 
his own opinion , hut full of his own 
ef anion; he has an opinion on every- 
thing, which is the best possible opinion, 
and is therefore delivered freely to every 
one, that they may profit in forming 
their own opinions. A conceited man 
has a conceit or an idle fond opinion of 
his own talent ; it is not only high in 
competition with others, but it is so high 
as to be set above others. The con- 
ceited man does not want to follow the 
ordinary means of acquiring knowledge : 
his conceit suggests to him that his 
talent will supply labor, application, 
reading, and study, and every other 
contrivance which men have commonly 
employed for their improvement; lie 
sees by intuition what another learns by 
experience and observation ; he knows 
in a day what others want years to ac- 
quire; he learns of himself what others 
are contented to get by means of in- 
struction. The egoistical man makes 
himself the darling theme of his own 
contemplation ; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk 
and think of nothing else ; his children, 
his house, his garden, liis rooms, and 
the like, are the incessant theme of his 
conversation, and become invaluable 
from the mere circumstance of belong- 
lll S to him. Au o pint at ed man is the 
unfit for conversation, which only 
affords pleasure by an alternate and 
finable communication of sentiment. 
A conceited man is the most unfit for 
co-operation, where a junction of talent 
a &d effort is essential to bring things to 
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a conclusion ; an egoistical man is the 
most unfit to be a companion or friend, 
for he does not know how to value or 
like anything out of himself. 

Down was be east from all his greatness, ns it is 
pity but all such politic o pin inters should. South. 

No great measure at a very difficult crisis cau be 
pursued which is not at tended with some mischief* 
none hut conceited pretenders in public business 
hold uny other language. IfuRKK. 

To show their particular aversion to speaking in 
the first person, tlie gentlemen of Fort Koyal branded 
this form of writing with the name of e yutism. 

Aodiso h. 

OPINION, SENTIMENT, NOTION. 

OPINION, in Latin opinio , from 
opinor, and the Greek tmvoeut to think 
or judge, is the work of the head. SEN- 
TIMENT, from sen tin to feel, is the 
work of the heart. NOTION, in Latin 
notio from nosco to know, is a simple 
operation of the thinking faculty. 

We form opinions t we have senti- 
ments : we get notions . Opinions are 
formed on speculative matters ; they are 
the result of reading, experience, ami 
reflection: sentiments are entertained 
on matters of practice; they are the 
consequence of habits and circum- 
stances: notions are gathered upon 
sensible objects, and arise out of the 
casualties of hearing and seeing. One 
forms opiniotts on religion, as respects 
its doctrines ; one has sentiments on re- 
ligion as respects its practice and its 
precepts. The heathens formed opi- 
nions respecting the immortality of the 
soul, but they amounted to nothing more 
than opinions. Christians entertain 
sentiments of reverence towards God as 
their creator, and of depcndance upon 
him as their preserver. 

No, cousin, (said Henry IV. when charged liy the 
Duke of bouillon with bating changed his religion,) 
I have changed uu religion, but an opinion. 

IloWKIala. 

There are never great numbers in any nation who 
cau raise a pleasing discourse fioin their own stock 
ut' sentiments and images. Johnson. 

Opinions are more liable to error than 
sentiments . The opinion often springs 
from the imagination, and in all cases 
is but an inference or deduction which 
falls short of certain knowledge : opi- 
nions therefore, as individual opinions , 
are mostly false; sentiments , on the 
other hand, depend upon the moral con- 
stitution or habits ; they may therefore 
be good or bad according to the cha- 
racter or temper of the person. No 
lions are still more liable to error than 
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either; rtliey are the im matured deci- 
sions of the uninformed mind on the ap- 
pearances of things. The difference of 
opinion among men, on the most im- 
portant questions of human life, is a 
sufficient evidence that the mind of man 
is very easily led astray in matters of 
opinion : whatever difference of opinion 
there may be among Christians, there is 
but one sentiment of love and good-will 
among those who follow the example of 
Christ, rather than their own passions : 
the notions of a Deity are so imperfect 
among savages in general, that they 
seem to amount to little more than an 
indistinct idea of some superior invisible 
agent. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and doth 
by degrees discover and unmask that fallacy of un- 
grounded persuasions, but confirms the dictates and 
sentiments of nature. \V ij,kin s. 

This letter comes to your lordship, accompanied 
with a small writing, entitled a notion ; fur such alone 
can that piece lie called which aspires no higher than 
to the forming a project Shaftesbury. 

TO OPPOSE, RESIST, WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

The action of setting one thing up 
against another is obviously expressed 
by all these terms, but they differ in I ho 
manner and the circumstances. To 
OPPOSE (v. To contradict) is the 
most general and unqualified term ; it 
simply denotes the relative position of 
two objects, and when applied to per- 
sons it does not necessarily imply any 
personal characteristic : we may oppose 
reason or force to force; or things may 
be opposed to each other which are in 
an opposite direction, as a house to 
a church. RESIST, signifying lite- 
rally to stand back, away from, or 
against, is always an act of more or less 
force when applied to persons; it is 
mostly a culpable action, as when men 
resist lawful authority ; resistance is in 
fact always bad, unless in case of actual 
self-defence. Opposition may be made 
in any form, as when we oppose a person’s 
admittance into a house by our per- 
sonal efforts; or oppose bis admission 
into a society by a declaration of our 
opinions. Resistance is always a direct 
action, as when we resist an invading 
army .by the sword, or resist the evi- 
dence of our senses by denying our 
assent ; or, in relation to things, when 
wood or any hard substance resists the 
violent efforts of steel or iron to make an 
impression. 


So hot tli’ ns 9ti nit, so high the tumult ruse. 

While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppose. 

Diiymii 

To do nil our sole delight, 

As iieing the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resist. Milton 

With in WITHSTAND has the force 
of re in resist , and THWART, from 
the German quer cross, signifying to 
come across, are modes of resistance 
applicable only to conscious agents. 
To withstand is negative ; it implies not 
to yield to any foreign agency ; thus, a 
person withstands the entreaties of an- 
other to comply with a request. To 
thwart is positive ; it is actively to cross 
the will of another: thus liumorsonie 
people are perpetually thwarting the 
wishes of those with whom they are in 
connexion. It is a happy thing when a 
young man can withstand the allure- 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a 
Christian's duty to bear with patience 
the untoward events of life that thwart 
his purposes. 

Particular instances of second-sight have beeu 
given with such evidence, as neither Bacon uei 
Boyle have been ablu to resist. Johnson. 

For twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Th’ intended treason, and was dumb to blood. 

Dbydkk 

The understanding and will never disagreed ^ be- 
fore the tall); for the pioposiU of the one num 
thwarted the inclinations oi the other. South. 


OPTION, CHOICE. 

OPTION is immediately of Latin 
derivation, and is consequently a term 
of less frequent use than the word 
CHOICE, which has been shown (». 
To choose) to be of Celtic origin. Thu 
former term, from the Greek oirropai 
to see or consider, implies an un- 
controlled act of the mind ; the lalter 
a simple leaning of the will. We speak 
of option only as regards one’s freedom 
from external constraint in the act of 
choosing : one speaks of choice only as 
the simple act itself. The option or the 
power of choosing is given ; the choice 
itself is made; hence we say a thing 
is at a person’s option , or it is his 
own option , or the option is, left to him. 
in order to designate his freedom o 
choice more strongly than is expressed 
by the word choice itself. 

Whilst they talk we must make our choice, the) 
or the jacobins. We have uo other option. Ik’RK* 

ORDER, METHOD, RULE. 

ORDER (v. To dispose) is applied iv 
general to everything that is disposed 
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ORIFICE. 
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METHOD, in French methode , Latin 
methndus, Greek ytQodoc from jitra and 
o?oc, signifying the ready or right way 
to do a thing ; and RULE from the Latin 
regula a rule, andr^o to govern, direct, 
or make straight, the former expressing 
the act of making a thing straight or 
that by which it is made so, the latter 
the abstract quality of being so made, 
are applied only to that which is done ; 
the order lies in consulting the time, 
the place, and the object, so as to make 
them accord ; the method consists in the 
right choice of means to an end ; the 
rule consists in that which will keep 
us in the right way. Where there is a 
number of objects there mu*<t he order 
m the disposition of them ; where there 
is work to carry on, or any object to ob- 
tain, or any art to follow, there must be 
method in the pursuit; a tradesman or 
merchant must have method in keeping 
his accounts; a teacher must have a 
method for the communication of in- 
struction : the rule is the part of the 
method.; it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot he method with- 
out rule, hut there may be rule without 
method; the method varies with the 
thing that is to he done ; the rule is that 
which is permanent, and serves as a guide 
under all circumstances. We adopt the 
method and follow the rule . A painter 
adopts a certain method of preparing his 
colours according to the rules laid down 
by Ins art. 

lit* was it mighty lover of regntnrih/ ami order, find 
ninti.iged his affair’s with the utmost exactness. 

lJUKNKT. 

It will be iu vain to talk, to you concerning the 
method 1 thiuk best tb be observed iu schools. 

Locke. 

A rule that relates even to tlie smallest pnrt of 
our life, i» of great beuciit to us, merely as n is a 
rule. h Law. 

Order is said of every complicated 
machine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind ; the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to harmonize 
to the other part, and all individually to 
the whole collectively, is that which 
constitutes its principal beauty : as ra- 
tional beings we aim at introducing the 
same order into the moral scheme of 
society : order is therefore that which is 
founded upon the nature of things, and 
seems in its extensive sense to compre- 
hend all the rest. Method is the work 
of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process ; 
sometimes, however, as respects intel- 
lectual objects. Buie is said cither as 


it respects mechanical and* physical 
actions or moral conduct. The term 
rule is, however, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from either order or 
method , for it applies to the moral con- 
duct of the individual. Tlie Christian 
religion contains rules for the guidance 
of our conduct in all the relations of 
human society. 

The order anil method of nature is generally 
very different from our measure:, and proportions. 

llintKR. 

Their story I revolv’d; and reverent own’d 
Their polish'd arts of rule, their human virtues. 

Mai.i.K'i*. 

As epithets, orderly , methodical , and 
regular , are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns : an orderly man, 
or an orderly society, is one that 
adheres to tiie established order of 
things the former in his domestic habits, 
the latter in their public capacity, their 
social meetings, and iheir social mea- 
sures. A methodical man is one who 
adopts method in all he sets about ; sucli 
a one may sometimes run into the ex- 
treme of formality, by being precise 
where precision is not necessary : we 
cannot speak of a methodical society, 
for method is altogether a personal qua- 
lity. A man is regular , inasmuch as 
lie follows a certain rule in his moral 
actions, and thereby preserves a uni- 
formity of conduct: a regular society is 
one founded by a certain prescribed 
rule. So we say, an orderly proceeding, 
or an orderly course, for what is done in 
due order: a regular proceeding, or a 
regular course, which goes on according 
to a prescribed rule ; a methodical gram- 
mar, a methodical delineation, and the 
like, for what is done according to a 
given method . 

Then to tliclr dams 
Lots in tlioir voting, and wondrous orderly 
With manly haste, dispatch’d, his housewifery. 

Chatman. 

To liegin methodically, I should enjoin you travel, 
for absence doth remove the cause, removing lhc 
object Sircici.iNO. 

Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped 
before the other lady, w ho came forward with a rc- 
gular composed can in go. Tati.kr 

ORIFICE., PERFORATION. 

ORIFICE, in Latin orificium or 
orifacium , from os and factum , signi- 
fies a made mouth, that is an opening 
made, as it were. PERFORATION, 
in Latin perf>ratio, from perforo , sig- 
nifies a piercing through, 
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These terms are both scientifically em- 
ployed to designate certain cavities in 
the human body; but the former re- 
spects that which is natural, the latter 
that which is artificial : all the vessels of 
the human body have their orifices , 
which are so constructed as to open or 
close of themselves. Surgeons are fre- 
quently obliged to make perforations 
into the bones : sometimes perforation 
may describe what comes from a natural 
process, but it denotes a cavity made 
through a solid substance ; but the 
orifice is particularly applicable to such 
openings as most resemble the mouth 
in form and use. In this manner the 
words may be extended in their appli- 
cation to other bodies besides animal 
substances, and in other sciences besides 
anatomy : hence wc speak of the orifice 
of a tube ; the orifice of any flower, and 
the like; or tho perforation of a tree, by 
means of a cannon ball or an iron in- 
strument. 

vKtim \\;is bored through the top with ;i monstrous 
utifim . Addison. 

Herein may lie perceived slendbr perforations, at 
which may he .-xpresseil a black locculcut matter. 

Sin Thom* Iikiiw.nk. 

ORIGIN, ORIGINAL, BKG1NMNG, 
RISK, SOU RC K. 

This ORIGIN and ORIGINAL 
both come from the Latin orior to rise ; 
the former designating the abstract pro- 
perty of i ising, the latter the thing that 
is risen ; the first of its kind from which 
others rise. Origin refers us to the cause 
as well as the period of beginning; 
original is said of those things which 
give an origin to another : the origin 
serves to date the existence of a tiling ; 
the term original serves to show the 
author of a thing, and is opposed to the 
copy. Tiie origin of the world is de- 
scribed in the lir*t chapter of Genesis; 
Adam was the original from whom all 
the human race has sprung. 

('hrisiiiinity explains tin* origin of all the dis- 
u 'tiers which at present take place, on earth. Hi. air. 

Anti hail liis better half, his bride. 

Carv’d from th’ original, his side. IIuthku. 

Origin has respect to the cause, 
BEGINNING simply to the period, of 
existence: everything owes its existence 
to the origin ; it dates its existence from 
the ben inning ; tliero cannot be an ori- 
gin without a beginning; but there may 
be a beginning where we do not speak of 
an origin. Wo look to the origin* of a 


thing m order to learn its nature: v»g 
look to the beginning in order to leam 
its duration. When we have discovered 
the origin of a quarrel, we are in a fair 
way of becoming acquainted with tin* 
aggressors ; when we trace a quarrel to 
the beginning , we may easily ascertain 
how long it has lasted. 

The oriyinof forms, Pyropilus, as it is thought Llig 
noblest, so if 1 mistake not, it hath been found one 
of the most perplexing enquiries that belong to 
natural philosophy. Boyi.f. 

Hut wit and weaving had the same beginning, 
l’all is first taught in poetry uml spinning. Swirr. 

Origin and RISK are both employed 
for the primary state of existence ; but 
the latter is a much more familiar term 
than the former : we speak of the origin 
of ail empire, the origin of a family, the 
origin of a dispute, and the like; but 
we say that a river takes its rise from a 
certain mountain, that certain disorders 
take their rise from particular circum- 
stances which happen in early life : it is 
moreover observable that the term 
origin is confined solely to the first 
commencement of a thing's existence ; 
hut rise comprehends its gradual pro- 
gress in the first stages of its existence 
the origin of the noblest families is in 
the first instance sometimes ignoble; 
the largest rivers take their rise iu 
small streams. We look to the origin 
as to the cause of existence : we look to 
the rise as to the situation in which the 
thing commences to exist, or the pro- 
cess by which it grows up into ex- 
istence. 

If ;i!l the parts which were ever questioned in otir 
(lo-pcls w.-re given up it would not affect the nrigi* 
of the religion in the smallest degree. P.\r.tv. 

The friendship which is to be practised or ex- 
pected by conimou mortals must take its rise from 
mutual pleasure. Johnson. 

The origin and rise are said of only 
one object; the SOURCE is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects: 
the origin of evil in general has given 
rise to much idle speculation ; tin? love 
of pleasure is the source of incalculable 
mischiefs to individuals, as well as to 
society at large : the origin exists hut 
once ; the source is lasting : the ori- 
gin of every family is to be traced 
lo our first parent, Adam; we have a 
never-failing source of consolation m 
religion. 

Nature which contemns its origin 
Cannot be bordered certain within i*self. 

MiiK>FKA."P 

One source uf the sublime is m Unity RjjhM* 
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TO OVERBALANCE OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To OVERBALANCK is to throw 
the balance over on one side. To OUT- 
WEIGH is to exceed in weight. To 
PREPONDERATE, from pros before, 
and pondus a weight, signifies also to 
exceed in weight. Although thene 
terms approach so near to each other in 
their original meaning, yet they have 
now a different application : in the 
proper sense, a person overbalances 
liiniself who loses his balance and goes 
oil one side ; a heavy body outweighs 
one that is light, when they are put into 
the same pair of scales. Overbalance 
ami outweigh are likewise used in the 
improper application; preponderate is 
never used otherwise : tilings are said to 
overbalance which are supposed to turn 
the scale to one side or the other ; they 
are said to outweigh when they are 
to be weighed against each other ; they 
are said to preponderate when one 
weighs everything else down: the evils 
which arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good ; the 
will of a parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind ; 
which will always be the case where the 
power of religion preponderates . 

Whatever any m.iu may haw wiitlen or dour, his 
j>t s or his \aloiir will ocnrcely overhalaner tin* 
unimportant uniformity which runs through hi* time. 

Johnson. 

If endless ages can nut weigh an hour. 

Let not the laurel hut the palm in<piie. Ykuno. 

Looks which do tint correspond with the heart 
c.muut he assumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; the motive to reliiupiish litem must, 
tiunefore, soon preponderate. IIawkksworth. 

TO OVERBEAR, BEAR DOWN, OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE. 

To OVERBEAR is to bear one’s 
self over another, that is, to make an- 
other bear one’s weight; to BEAR 
DOWN is literally to bring down by 
bearing upon ; to OVERPOWER is to 
get the power over an object ; to O V E R- 
WHELM, from whelm or wheel , signi- 
fies to turn quite round as well as over; 
to SUBDUE ( v . To conquer) is literally 
to bring or put underneath. A man 
overbears by carrying himself higher 
than others, and putting to silence those 
who might claim an equality with him; 
an overbearing demeanour is most con- 
spicuous in narrow circles, where ail in- 
dividual, from certain casual advantages. 
Hffects a superiority o\er the members 


of the same community. To 'bear down 
is an art of greater violence: one bears 
down opposition ; it is properly the op- 
posing force to force until one side 
yields, as when one party bears another 
down. Overpower as the term implies, 
belongs to the exercise of power which 
may be either physical or moral : one 
may be overpowered by another, who in 
a struggle gets one into his power ; or 
one may bo overpowered in an argu- 
ment, when the argument of one s an- 
tagonist is such as to bring one to 
silence. One is overborne, or borne 
down by the exertion of individuals; 
overpowered by the active efforts of in- 
dividuals, or by the force of circum- 
stances; overwhelmed by circumstances 
or things only: overborne by another of 
superior influence; borne down by the 
force of his attack; ove/powered by 
numbers, by entreaties, by looks, and 
the like; and overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of words, or ihe impetuosity of the 
attack. 

('rnwdinj' on ihf l;i-d ihe lirst impel 

Til i wet borne with weight the Cxprinns fell. 

Dkydkn. 

Tlu* residue were so disordcicd sis they could not 
conveniently light or tty, and not only jit-llod 
and bore down one another, but in their "confined 
tumbling back, brake a part of the avant-guard. 

Hayward. 

After the death of Crass us, I’ompey found himself 
outwitted by (knsar, he broke with him, over- 
poivcred him in ihe senate, and caused many unjust 
deciccs to pass against him. Duydkn 

What age is this where honest men 
1’lnced at the helm, 

A sea of some foul mouth or pen 

Khali overwhelm? It. JoNson. 

Oveipower and overwhelm denote a 
partial superiority ; subdue denotes that 
which is permanent and positive: we 
may over j tower or overwhelm for a time, 
or to a certain degree ; but to subdue is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
a level ; but subdue is said of those who 
are, or may be, reduced to a low state of 
inferiority: individuals or armies are 
overpowered or overwhelmed ; indivi- 
duals or nations arc subdued. 

Nothing could li;ivc subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughter. 

Siiakspkakk. 

In the moral or extended application, 
overbear and bear down both * imply 
force or violence, but the latter even 
more than the former : one passion may 
ho said to overbear another, or to over- 
bear reason. Whatever bears iown 
carries all before it 
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OVERFLOW. 


OVERSPREAD. 


TIic duty 3f fear, like that ol oilier passions, is 
not to overbear reason, but to assist it. Johnson. 

Contention, like a liorse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bear* down till before him. Shakspeahe. 

To overpower , overwhelm , and sub- 
due , are likewise applied to the moral 
feelings, as well as to the external re- 
lations of things : but the two former are 
the effects of external circumstances; 
the latter follows from the exercise of 
the reasoning powers : the tender feel- 
ings are overpowered ; the mind is 
overwhelmed with painful feelings; the 
unruly passions are subdued by the force 
of religious contemplation: a person 
may be so overpowered on seeing a 
dying friend, as to he unable to speak ; 
a person may be so overwhelmed with 
grief, upon the death of a near and dear 
relative, as to be unable to attend to bis 
ordinary avocations; the passion of 
anger has been so completely subdued 
by the inlluenceof religion on the heart, 
that instances have been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted 
into the most mild and forbearing. 

All unlours that are more luminous (than green) 
orrrptnrur and dissipate the animal spirits w liirh are 
employed in night. Addison. 

Such implements of mischief as shall dash 
To pieces, and uvtrtvht bn whatever stands 
Adverse. Mu. ton. 

For what avails 

Valour or strength, though matchless, quell'd with 
pain, 

Which all subdues? Mil. TON. 


TO OVERFLOW, INUNDATE, 
DELUGE. 

What OVERFLOWS simply flows 
over; what INUNDATES (from in 
and unda a wave) flows into; what 
DELUGES (from diluo ) washes away. 

The term overflow bespeaks abun- 
dance; whatever exceeds the measure 
of contents must flow over , because it is 
more than can be held: to inundate 
bespeaks not only abundance, but vehe- 
mence ; when it inundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in- 
convenient height : to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity ; a deluge irresistibly carries 
away all before it. This explanation of 
these terms in their proper sense will 
illustrate their improper application : 
the heart is said to overflow with joy, 
with grief, with bitterness, and the like, 
in order to denote the superabundance 
of the thing ; a country is said to be 
inundated by swarms of inhabitants. 


when speaking of numbers who intrude 
themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives ; the town is said to be delugea 
with publications of different kinds, 
when they appear in such profusion and 
in such quick succession as to supersede 
others of more value. ■ 

1 am too full of you, not to uverjUno upon those I 
converse with. 1 ’oi e. 

There was such an inundation of speakers, young 
speakers in every sense of the word, that neither 
my Lord Germaine, nor myself, could find room lor 
a single word. Guidon. 

To all those who did not wish to dehtyt' their 
country in blood, the accepting of King Willi.nn was 
ail act of necessity. lluitHk. 


TO OVERRULE, SUPERSEDE. 

To OVERRULE is literally to get 
the superiority of rule ; and to SUPER- 
SEDE is to get the upper or superior 
scat ; but the former is employed only 
ns the act of persons ; the latter is ap- 
plied to things as the agents : a mail 
may be overruled in his domestic go- 
vernment, or he may he overruled in a 
public assembly, or lie may be overruled 
in the cabinet ; large works in general 
supersede the necessity of smaller ones, 
by containing that which is superior 
both in quantity and quality. 

When fancy begins to be orrrrulrd by reason, mid 
corrected hv experience, the most aitful tale rai-es 
but I'tile curiosity. Johnson. 

Christoval received a commission cmpoweiiug liim 
to supersede (Juries. Uohkktmin. 

OVERSPREAD, OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 

To OVERS P R K A D signifies simply 
to cover the whole surface of a body: 
but to OVERRUN is a mode of spread- 
ing, namely, by running; things in 
general, therefore, are said to overspread 
which admit of extension ; nothing can 
be said to overrun but what literally or 
figuratively runs : the face is overspread 
with spots; the ground is overrun with 
weeds. To overrun and to RAVAGH 
are both employed to imply the active 
and extended destruction of an enemy ; 
but the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in 
particular parts ; but immense numbers 
are said to overrun , as they run into 
every part : the Barbarians overran all 
Europe, and settled in different coun- 
tries ; detachments are sent out to ravage 
the country or neighbourhood. 

The storm of luiil and lire, with the darkness that 
ornrsfirrad the land for three day a, are described wiU» 
great strength Adi>i»° k * 

Most despotic governments are naturally overrun 
with ignorance and barbarity. Addis 01 * 
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OUTWARD. 
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While Herod was absent, tlie thieves of Trncho- 
.,ites ravaged with their depredations all the parts of 
Judea and Calo-Syria that lay witliiu their reach. 

I’lUDEAUX. 

TO OVERTURN, OVERTHROW, SUB- 
VERT, INVERT, REVERSE. 

To OVERTURN is simply to turn 
over, which may he more or less grad uul ; 
but to OVERTHROW is to throw 
over, which will be more or less violent. 
To overturn is to turn a thing either 
with its side or its bottom upward ; but 
to SUBVERT is to turn that under 
which should bo upward : to RE VE H SE 
is to turn that before which should he 
behind; and to INVERT is to place 
that on its head which should rest on 
its feet. These terms differ accordingly 
in they* application and circumstances : 
things are overturned by contrivance 
and gradual means; infidels attempt to 
overturn Christianity by the arts of 
ridicule and falsehood: governments 
are overthrown by violence. To over- 
turn is said of small matters ; to subvert 
only of national or large concerns: do- 
mestic economy may be overturned; 
religious or political establishments mav 
be subverted : that maybe overturned 
which is simply setup ; that is subverted 
which has been established : an assertion 
may he overturned ; the best sanctioned 
principles may by artifice be subverted. 

To overturn , overthrow , and subvert , 
generally involve the destruction of the 
tiling so overturned , overthrown , or sub - 
verted , or at least renders it for the time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly un- 
allowed acts; but reverse and invert , 
which have a more particular applica- 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety : we may reverse a proposition 
by taking the negative instead of tlie 
affirmative ; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory ; but both 
ot these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to circumstances: likewise, 
the order of particular things may be 
inverted to suit the convenience of par- 
ties ; but the order of society cannot be 
inverted without subverting all the 
principles on which civil society is built. 

An | s rip’ning in revolving fate, 

lien Troy shall overturn tlie Grecian state. 

Dryden. 

| tins prudes, by characters o'erthroivn, 

mniguiu that they raise their ow ii. Gay. 

■ V.^ lers » li'otn pulilic spirit, lu homed to prevent a 
sl/k ar> " ttit ,l ’ "liatcver P«rt y should prevail, must 
and p »rlmps subvert, the Spanish power. 

UoilhRTtiOiV. 


Our ancestors affected a certain p>urfp of style, and 
this affectation, 1 suspect, was tlu* true cause of 
their so frequently inverting tho natural order oi 
their words, especially in poetry. Tykrwiiitt. 

IIi‘ who walks not uprightly has neither from tho 
presumption of God’s mercy reversing tlie decree of 
liis justice, nor from his own purposes of a future 
repentance, any sure ground to set his foot upon. 

South. 


TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH. 

To OVERWHELM (v. To overbear ) 
is to cover with a heavy body, so that 
one should sink under it: to CRUSH 
is to destroy the consistency of a thing 
by violent pressure: a thing may be 
crushed by being overwhelmed , but it 
may he overwhelmed without being 
crushed ; and it may be crushed without 
being overwhelmed : the girl Turpeia, 
who betrayed the Capitolino bill to the 
Sabines, is said to have been 
whehn n d with their arms, by which slie 
was crushed to death: when many per- 
sons fall on one, he maybe overwhelmed 
but not necessarily crushed: when a 
waggon goes over a body, it may bo 
crushed , but not overwhelmed. 

Let not tlu* political metaphysics of Jacobins 
break prison, to burst like a Levanter, to sweep the 
earth with their hurricane, and to break op the 
fountains of the great deep Lo ovrrichnlm us. IIckkk. 

Melt his cold heart, and waka dead nature in him. 
Crush him in thy arms. Otway, 


TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE. 

To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 
the life of another, to live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French snrvivre , is to 
live beyond any given period ; the former 
is employed to express the comparison 
between two lives ; tlie latter to denote 
a protracted existence beyond any given 
term : one person is said properly to 
outlive another who enjoys a longer 
life ; but we speak of surviving persons 
or tilings, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner : it is not a peculiar blessing to 
outlive all our nearest relatives and 
friends ; no man can be happy in sur- 
viving his honour. 

A man never outlives his conscience, and that for 
this cause uoly he cannot outlive himself. South. 

Those that swvive let Rome reward with love. 

Shaf.rpeark, 

OUTWARD, EXTERNAL, EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD, or inclined to the out . 
after the manner of the out , indefinitely 
describes the situation; EXTERNAL, 
frona the Latin ex ternus and extra , is 



PACK. 
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more definite in its sense, since it is 
employed only in regard to such objects 
as arc conceived to be independent of 
man as a thinking being : lienee, we 
may speak of the outward part of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like ; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an external 
agency. EXTERIOR, is still more 
definite than either, ns it expresses a 
higher decree of the outward or ex- 
ternal; the former being in the com- 
parative, and the two latter in the positive 
degree: when we speak of anything 
which has two coats, it is usual to desig- 
nate the outermost by the name of the 
exterior ; when we speak simply of the 
surface, without reference to anything 
behind, it is denominated external : as 
the exterior coat of a walnut, or the 
external surface of things. In the 
moral application, the external or out- 
ward is that which comes simply to the 
view ; but the exterior is that which is 
prominent, and which consequently may 
conceal something: a man may some- 
times neglect the outside , who is alto- 
gether mindful of the in : a man with a 
pleasing exterior will sometimes gain 
more friends than he who has more solid 
merit. 

And though my nuurnrd state misfortune hath 
Depress'd thus low, it cannot reach in . faith 

IONIUM. 

The controversy about the reality of external evils 
i-s now at ait end. Johnson. 

llut whim a monarch sins, it should be secret. 

To keep exterior show of snuc*it\. 

Maintain respect, and co\er kid example. Duviikn. 


P. 

I'ACE, STEP. 

PACE, in French pas, Latin passus , 
comes from the Hebrew pas /uit to pass, 
and signifies the act of passing, or the 
ground passed o\er. STEP, which 
comes through the medium of the 
northern languages, fum the same 
source as the Greek ifiio to tread, 
signifies the act of stej/ping , or the 
ground stepped over. 

As fespects the act, the pace expresses 
the general mamier of passing on, or 
moving the body ; the step implies the 
mariner of setting or extending the foot : 
the pace is distinguished by being either 
a walk or a run ; and in regard to 
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horses a trot or a gallop: the step s 
distinguished by being long or short, 
to the right or left, forward or backward. 
The same pace may be modified so as 
to he more or less easy, more or less 
quick ; the step may vary as it is light 
or heavy, graceful or ungraceful, long or 
short : we may go a slow pare with long 
steps, or we may go a quick pace wit h 
short steps : a slow pace is best suited 
to the solemnity of a funeral; a long 
st/p must be taken by soldiers ill a slow 
march. 

To-morrow, to- morrow, and to-morrow, 

I’u-eps in a stealing pace from day to day, 

SUtKKPKAtie. 

1 1 race was in all her steps, heaven in her eje. 

In every gesttue dignity and love. Mu.ton. 

As respecls the space passed or 
stepped over, the pace is a measured 
dUtauce, formed by a long step; the 
step , on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
hut particularly that ordinary space 
v hicli one steps over without an effort: 
a thousand paces was the Roman mea- 
surement for a mile ; a step or two de- 
signates almost the shortest possible 
distance. 

PAIN, PANG, AGONY, ANGUISH. 

PAIN, in Saxon pin , German pein , 
&c., is connected with the Latin pwna, 
and the Greek ttoivii punishment, 7n; rut- 
labour, and 7 m/ofiai to be poor or in 
trouble. PANG is but a variation ol 
pain. AGONY comes from the Greek 
ayoivi'Oo to struggle or contend, signify - 
ing the labour or pain of a struggle. 
ANGUISH, from the Latin an go, con- 
tracted from and to act. agoing 
or in direct opposition to, signifies the 
pain arising from severe pressure. 

Pain , which expresses the feeling 
that is most repugnant to the nature of 
all sensible beings, is here the generic*, 
and the rest specific terms : pain and 
agony are applied indiscriminately to 
what is physical and mental; pang and 
anguish mostly respect that which is 
mental: pain signifies either an indi- 
vidual feeling or a permanent state; 
pang is only a particular feeling : agony 
is sometimes employed for the individual 
feeling, but more commonly for the 
stale ; anguish is always employed for the 
state. Pain is indefinite with regard to 
the degree; it may rise to the highest, 
or sink to the lowest possible degree ; 
the rest are positively high degrees of 
pain : th o pang is a sharp pain * the 
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agony is a severe and permanent pain : 
the anguish is an overwhelming pain, 

\VV should i»;ms on Horn crime to crime .n*e Hess 
.-mil remorseless, if misery did not stand io our way, 
,unt our own pains admonish us ul'our tolly. 

Johnson. 

Wh.it pangs the tender breast of Dido tore. Dkydkn. 

Thou sliiilt behold him stretch'd ill all the agonies 
Of a tormenting ami a shameful death. Or way. 

An* these tin 1 parting pangs whit h nature lcels, 

\\ hen myuish rends the heartstrings? Rowe. 

TO FAINT, DEPICT. 

PAINT aiul DEPICT both come 
from the Latin ping o to represent forms 
and figures : as a verb, to paint is em- 
ployed either literally to represent figures 
on paper, or to represent circumstances 
and events by means of words ; to depict 
is used only in this latter sense, but the 
burner word expresses a greater exercise 
of the imagination than the latter: it is 
the art of the poet to paint nature in 
lively colors; it is the art of the histo- 
rian or narrator to depict a real scene of 
misery in strong colors. 

Uni u ho can paint the lover, as he stood 
PieirM by seiere um.iw nu nt, haling life, 

Spi'cehluss, aud fix’d iti all thu death of woe. 

Thomson. 

When llio distractions of a tumult are sensibly 
thpictrd, every object and every occurrence are so 
pieMMited to jour view, that while you read, you 
si'cui indeed to see l hem. t’n.ToN. 

As nouns, painting rather describes 
the action or operation, aiul picture the 
result. When we speak of a good paint - 
we think particularly of its execution 
as to drapery, disposition of colors, and 
t he like; but when we speak of a line 
picture , wo refer immediately to the 
object represented, aud the impression 
which it is capable of producing oil the 
beholder : paintings are confined either 
h> cnl-paintings or paintings in colors: 
but every drawing, whether in pencil, 
in crayons, or in India ink, may produce 
a picture; and we have kkewi pictures 
in embroidery, pictures in tapestry, and 
pictures in Mosaic. 

The painting is almost the natural man. 

Hi! is but Ulltsidu. SlIAK'PKAKK. 

A picture is a poem without words. Anoismr. 

Painting is employed only in the 
proper sense; picture is often used 
figuratively : old paintings derive a 
value from the master by whom' they 
were executed ; a well regulated family, 
bound together by the ties of affection, 
presents the truest picture of human 
nappinoss 
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I do not know of any paintirtgs. b:ul or good, which 
produce the same effect as u |mmmh. Burke 

Vision is performed by having a picture, formed 
by the rays of light, reflected from an object on the 
retina of the eye. Burke 

PALATE, TASTE. 

PALATE, in Latin palatum, comes 
cither from the Greek ir aw to eat, or, 
which is more probable, from the Etrus- 
can word furlantum, signifying the roof 
or arch of heaven, or, by an extended 
application, the roof of the mouth. 
TASTE comes from the German tasten 
to touch lightly, because the sense of 
taste requires but the slightest touch to 
excite it. 

Palate is, in an improper sense, em- 
ployed for taste, because it is the scat of 
taste ; but taste is never employed for 
palate: a person is said to have a nice 
jHilate when he is nice in what he eats 
or drinks : but his taste extends to all 
matters of sense, as well as those which 
are intellectual. A man of taste, or of 
a nice taste , conveys much more as a 
characteristic, than a man of a nice 
palate: the former is said only in a 
good sense ; but the latter is particularly 
applicable to the epicure. 

No l'iiiii our palate courts, or flow’r our smell. 

J KNYNS. 

In more exalted joy-5 to fix our taste, 

Aud w cuu us fioin delights ll.ut caunot last. 

J KNYNS. 

PALE, PALLID, WAN. 

1* A LE , in F reach pale, and P A LLI D, 
in Latin pullidus, both come from pal ten 
to turn pule , which probably comes from 
the Greek iraWwio to make white, and 
that from 7 r«\/j Hour. WAN is con 
lieeted with leant and wane, signifying 
in general a deficiency or a losing 
color. 

Pallid rises upon pale, and wan upon 
pallid: the absence of color in any 
degree, where color is a requisite qua- 
lity, constitutes paleness; hui pallidness 
is an excess of paleness, and wan is an 
unusual degree of pallidness : paleness 
in the countenance maybe temporary; 
hut pallidness and wanness are perma- 
nent; fear, or any sudden emotion, 
may produce paleness; but protracted 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue, bring on 
pallidness ; and, when these calamities 
are combined and heightened by every 
aggravation, they may produce that 
which is peculiarly 'termed wanness . 
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Now mom, her lump pale glimim-ring on the sight, 
Scultcr'il hefoie her sun reluctant night. Pai.ci>n»jl 

Her spi/ : ls faint, 

Her cheeks ussume a pallid tint A dim son. 

Atul with them roiiu-g a third with regal j omp, 

But faded splendour uuu Mil. ton. 

TO PALPITATK, FLUTTER, PANT, 
GASP. 

PALPITATE, in Latin palpitatus , 
from palpitn , is a frequentative of the 
Greek 7r«XX<u to vibrate. FLUTTER 
is a frequentative of lly, signifying to 
flv backward and forward in an agitated 
manner. PANT, probably derived from 
pent, and tlie Latin pe/ido to hang in a 
state of suspense, so as not to be able 
to move backward or forward, as is the 
case with the breath when one pan/?. 
GASP is a variation of gape, which is 
the ordinary accompaniment in the ac- 
tion of gasping. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they respect the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs : the two 
former are said of the heart ; and the 
two latter of the lungs or breath; to 
palpitate ex presses that which is strong ; 
it is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of the heart: to 
flutter expresses that which is rapid ; it 
is a violent and alternate motion of the 
blood backward and forward ; fear and 
suspense produce commonly palpitation, 
but joy and hope produce a fluttering . 
panting is, with regard to the breath, 
what palpitating is with regard to the 
heart ; panting is occasioned by the 
inllated state of the respiratory organs 
which renders this palpitating neces- 
sary: gasping differs from the former, 
inasmuch as it denotes a direct stoppage 
of the breath ; a cessation of action in 
the respiratory organs. 

No play* luivi* olt«Ml«*r filled the ejes with Inirs 
and ihe lutNod with palpitation, than those wliieli are 
variegated with interludes of mirth. Joiinmlv. 

She springs aloft, w ill elmated pride. 

Above the tangling mass allow desires. 

Tint bind ihvjlutttriiiy crowd. Thomson. 

All nature fades extinct, and she alone. 

Heard, lelt, and seen, possesses every thought. 

Fills every sense, and pants in every vein Thomson. 

Had uot the soul this outlet to the skies. 

In this vast vessel of the universe, 

llovv should we yasp t as in an empty void ! Yuuno. 

PARABLE, ALLEGORY. 

Both these terms imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or 
less to conceal the main object of the 
discourse by presenting it under tl^e 


PART., 

appearance of something else, which 
accords with it in most of the particu- 
lars: the PARABLE, in French para- 
bole, Greek netpafiokr) from 7 rapa{3a\\uj t 
signifying what is thrown out or set 
before one, in lieu of something which it 
resembles, is mostly employed for moral 
purposes ; the ALLEGORY {v. Figure) 
in describing historical events. T1 k» 
parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the allegory are intro 
duced strange and arbitrary persons ii. 
the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics, and circum- 
stances arc ascribed to real persons. 
The parable is principally employed in 
the sacred writings ; the allegory forms 
a grand feature in the productions of 
the eastern nations. 

What is thy fulsome parable to rne f 

My body is from all diseases free ? Dryden, 

Neither must we draw out our alleyary too long, 
lest either we make ourselves obscure or fall into 
alleulaliou which is childish. 11. Jon sun. 

PART, DIVISION, PORTION, SHARK. 

PART, in Latin pars, from the He- 
brew peresh to divide, is a term not only 
of more general use, but of more com- 
prehensive meaning than DIVISION 
(v. To divide ) ; it is always employed 
for the thing divided , but division may 
be either employed for the act o{' divid- 
ing, or \\\q thing that is divided: bui 
in all cases the word division has always 
a reference to some action, and the agent 
by whom it has been performed: 
whereas putt, which is perfectly ab- 
stract, has altogether lost this idea. 
We always speak of the part as opposed 
to the whole, but of the division as it 
has been made of the whole. A part is 
formed of itself by accident, or made by 
design ; a division is always the effect 
of design: a part is indefinite as to its 
quantity or nature, it may be large of 
small, round or square, of any dimension, 
of any form, of any size, or of any cha- 
racter ; but a division is always regu- 
lated by some certain principles, it 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
divider and thing to he divided. A 
page, a line, or a word, is the part of 
any book; but tlio books, chapters, 
sections, and paragraphs, are the divi- 
sions of the book. Stones, wood, water 
air, and the like, are parts of the world 
fire, air, earth, and water, are physical 
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ft visions of the globe ; continents, seas, 
•!\ers, mountains, and the like, are 
rrograpiiical divisions , under which are 
ikowise included its political divisions 
uto countries, kingdoms, &c. 

Ciall little haughty ignorance pronourise 

[j, M()i'Us iiuwite, of which the smallest part 

■ACi'eds the n arrow vision of her mind. Thomson. 

\ /l iris'' on (in a discourse) should 1m natural and 
■m: pie. It i. a ik. 

A part may be detached from the 
vltole ; a division is always conceived 
>f in connexion with the whole: POR- 
TION, in Latin portio, is supposed to 
to changed from partio , which comes 
itmi partior to distribute, and originally 
Vom peresh , as the word part; and 
jHARE, in Saxon seijran to divide, 
xcrman schema to sheer, in all proba- 
>ility from the Hebrew kurah to break 
a pieces, are particular species of ditn- 
io.-is, which are said of such matters as 
ire assignable to individuals; portion 
cspicts individuals without any dis- 
iuction ; share respects individuals spe- 
•ially referred to. The portion of hap- 
piness which falls to every man’s lot is 
note equal than is generally supposed ; 
he share which partners have in the 
•refits of any undertaking depends upon 
ne sum which each has contributed 
awards its completion. The portion 
s that which simply comes to any one ; 
ait the share is that which belongs to 
mu by a certain right. According to 
he ancient customs of Normandy, the 
laughters could have no more than a 
bird part of the property for their share, 
vhich was divided in equal portions be- 
"eeu them. 

I li- j itN of n»»iiYous wine, Accsti'i’ gift, 

lo ohioacli, nml l«>r the feast picpur’d, 

II ‘‘‘I'mI puriu/HS w it.li the ven'.soii shar’d. Drvden. 

' In* tliomiivh, uu whom feitila Nile bestows 

All which that. grateful earth can bear, 

••reives hi in self, it lie suppose 
Thai mure than this fall-. to his share. Cowr.K/. 

PART, PIECE, PATCH. 

PART ( v . Part) in its strict sense 
s taken in connexion with the whole ; 
i J lECE, in French piece , in Hebrew 
ias to diminish, signifying the thing in 
ts diminished form, that which is leas 
ban a whole, is the part detached from 
be whole ; and the PATCH, w hich 
s a variation of piece , is that piece 
v * r “ ( ‘h is distinguished from others. 

1 lungs may be divided into parts with- 
! ut any express separation ; but when 
b'lded into pieces they are actually cut 
^und'.r. Ilence we may speak of a 


loaf as divided into twelve pat ts when 
it is conceived only to be so ; and divided 
into twelve pieces, when it is really so. 
Oil this ground, we talk of the parts of 
a country, but not of the pieces ; and of 
a piece of land, not a part of land ; so 
likewise letters are said to be the com- 
ponent parts of a word, but the half or 
the quarter of any given letter is called 
apiece. The chapters, the pages, the 
lines, &c. are the various parts of a 
book ; certain passages or quantities 
drawn from the hook are called pieces : 
the parts of matter may he infinitely 
decomposed ; various bodies may be 
formed cut of so ductile a piece of 
matter as clay. The piece is that which 
may sometimes serve as a whole ; but 
the patch is that which is always broken 
and disjointed, a something imperfect : 
many tilings may be formed out of a 
piece; but the patch only serves to fill 
up a chasm. 

I understand botli these sides to be not only re- 
turns but parts of the front. Bacon. 

These leaser rocks or gieat bulky stones. Unit lie 
scattered in the sea or upon the laud, are they not 
muiiilfit fragments and pieces of these greater 
masses? Burnet. 

It hath been much feaicd by the great critic 
Lipsius, le»t some more impolitic lumd hath sewed 
many patches of base cloth into that lich well, as his 
own muLuphur expresses it. Sm.uk N. 

TO PARTAKE, PARTICIPATE, SHARK. 

PARTAKE and PARTICIPATE, 
the one English, and the other Latin, 
signify literally to take a part in a 
thing, and may be applied either in the 
sense of having a part in more than one 
object at the same time, or to have a 
part with others in the same object. In 
the first sense partake is the more fa- 
miliar and ordinary expression, as a 
body may be said to partake of the 
essence of a salt and an acid. Par- 
ticipate is also used in the same sense, 
sometimes in poetry. 

This passion may partake oi* the nature of those 
which reg.iid self preservation. Burke. 

Our (hid, when hrav’n and earth he did create. 
Form'd man, w ho should of both participate . 

Denham. 

Ill the sense of having a part with 
others in the same object, to partake is 
a selfish action, to participate is either 
a selfish or benevolent action : \vc par 
take of that which pleases ourselves, 
we participate in that which pleases 
others, or m their pleasures. 

Portia, go in awhile. 

Ami 1-y aml-by thy bosom shall j. at take 

The M-crets of my heart. Skai'speaub. 
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Of fi'llim I «!»“:» k, 

S'uch as 1 set»k fit In partin' pat? all rational «U*li^liVs 
M lu: win the brut * 1 cannot be liuinan consort. 

Mii.tun. 

To partake is the act of taking or 
getting a tiling to one's-self ; to 8 IIARE 
is the act of having a title to a share, 
or being in the habit of receiving a 
share : we may, therefore, partake of a 
thing without sharing it, and share it 
without partaking. We partake of 
tilings mostly through the medium of 
the senses : whatever, therefore, we take 
a part in, whether gratuitously or 
casually, that we ma£ be said to par- 
take of ; in this manner we partake of an 
entertainment without sharing it: on 
the other hand, we share things that 
promise to be of advantage or profit, and 
what we share is what wo claim; in this 
manner we share a sum of money which 
lias been left to us in common with 
others. 

.AiJ »'ls,e of nature's common gift partake, 
t'nlia|)|iy Diilovas. alone awake. l)i ydkn. 

Avoitliiij' love, I bail not l'ouml despair, 
lint shar'd with savage beasts the common air. 

I) K YDKN. 

PAUTICUL \ It, S'Nfil'LAR, OOD, KC- 
CKKTR1C, STKANOK. 

PARTICULAR, in French partial- 
tier , Latin particularism , from partieuta 
a particle, signifies belonging to a par- 
ticle or a very small part. SIN GULAK, 
in French singulier, Latin sing ti- 
tans from singutus every one, very 
piobably comes from the Hebrew 
igelet, peculium. or private. ODD, 
in Swedish udd without an equal, signifies 
literally unmatched ( v . Odd). E(X EN- 
TRIC, from ex and centre , signifies out 
of the centre or direct line. STRANGE, 
in" French H range, Latin extra , and 
Greek out of, signifies out of some 
other part, or not belonging to this 
part. 

All these terms are employed either 
as characteristics of persons or things. 
What is particular belongs to some 
small particle or point to which it is 
confined ; what is singular is single, or 
the only one of its kind ; what is odd is 
without an equal or anything with 
which it is fit to pair; what is eccentric 
is not to be brought within any rule or 
estimate, it deviates to the right and 
the left; what is strange is different 
from that which one is accustomed to 
see, it does not admit of comparison or 
assimilation. A person is j articular as 


it respects himself ; he is singular as it 
respects others ; lie is particular in hig 
habits or modes of action ; he is singular 
in that which is about him ; we limy ho 
particular or singular in our dress ; in 
the former case we study the minute 
points of our dress to please ourselves ; 
in the latter case we adopt a mode of 
dress that distinguishes us from all 
others. 

There is such a particularity for ever affected l,y 
beauties, that they are encumbered with tlu-ir 
charms in all they say or do. Ilronvis. 

Singularity is only vicious, as it makes men act 
contrary to reason. Addison. 

O110 is odd, eccentric, and strange, 
more as it respects established niudes, 
forms, and rules, than individual cir- 
cumstances: a person is odd when his 
actions or his words bear no resemblance 
to that of others; lie is eccentric if he 
irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding; he is strange 
when that which he does makes him 
new or unknown to those who are about 
him. Particularity and singularity 
are not always taken in a bad sense; 
oddness , eccentricity, and strangeness 
are never taken in a good one. A per- 
son ought to be particular in the 
choice of liis society, his amusements, 
his books, and the like ; he ought to be 
singular in virtue, when vice is unfor- 
tunately prevalent : but particularity 
becomes ridiculous when it respects 
trifles; and singularity becomes cub 
pable when it is not warranted by the 
most imperious necessity. As oddness, 
eccentricity, and strangeness , consist 111 
the violation of good order, of the decen- 
cies of human life, or the more impor- 
tant points of moral duty, they can 
never be justifiable and are often un- 
pardonable. An odd man whom no one 
can associate with, and who likes to 
associate with no one, is an outcast by 
nature, and a burden to the society 
which is troubled with his presence. An 
eccentric character, who distinguishes 
himself by nothing but the breach ut 
every established rule, is a being "ho 
deserves nothing but ridicule or the 
more serious treatment of censure or 
rebuke. A strunge person, who makes 
himself a stranger among those to 
whom he is bound by the closest ties , 15 
a being as unfortunate as he is worth- 
less. 

Even particularities wore becoming in him. as 
hint u natural wise, that imniw) lately iulo|»U , «i *' 
&;■>«<! lliem from the air of affectation. 

Lobd Ow*» 
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So proud. I am no slurp, 

«,» impudent 1 own myself no knave, 

ji,, I, my country’s ruin makes me grave. Popv. 

l )i it ;i<'ti‘e, though arrerJiie observer Rousseau, 

h. i>l peri’ehed ftiat, to strike and interest t <e publick, 

ll* |( . marvellous must be produced. Uukkk. 

A grange preud return you may think I make 
v in, madam, when l tell you it is not from every- 
body I would be thus obliged. Suckling. 

When applied to characterize inani- 
mate objects, they are mostly used in an 
iu<li Heicnt, but sometimes in a bad 
si-ihc: the term particular serves to 
tl, tine or specify, it is opposed to the 
irciieral or indefinite ; a particular day 
or hour, a particular case, a particular 
person, are expressions which coniine 
one’s attention to one precise object in 
distinction from the rest; t singular , like 
the word particular , marks but one 
object, and that which is clearly pointed 
out in distinction from the rest; but this 
term (Idlers from the former, inasmuch 
as the particular is said only of that 
which one has arbitrarily made par- 
ticular \ but the singular is so from its 
own properties : thus a place is par- 
ticular when we fix upon it, and mark 
it out in any manner so that it may be 
known from others; a place is sin- 
gular if it have anything in itself which 
distinguishes it from others. Odd, in 
an indifferent sense, is opposed to even, 
and applied to objects in general ; an 
add number, an odd person, an odd 
hook, and the like : but it is also em- 
ployed in a bad sense, to mark objects 
which are totally dissimilar to* others; 
dins an odd idea, an odd conceit, an odd 
whim, an odd way, an odd place. Ec- 
centric is applied in its proper sense to 
mathematical lines or circles, which 
have not. the same centre, and is never 
employed in an improper sense : strange, 
in ifs proper sense, marks that which is 
unknown or unusual, as a strange face, 

;i slm n ge figure, a strange place ; but 
ui the moral application it is like the 
word odd , and conveys the unfavorable 
^ca of that which is uncommon and not 
"oi th knowing ; a strange noise dosig- 
uates not only that which has not been 
heard before, but that which it is not 
desirable to hear ; a strange place may 
signify not only that which we have 

.mi unaccustomed to see, but that 
w hidi has also much in it that is objec- 
tionable. 

ArtUia W 1 M1 i ,r „i MHC only tin* imitation of such a 
| atiruf.tr person, without election of ideas, ha\e 
“lieu reproached for that omissiou. Dryijkn. 

i. So singular a madness 

Us re i cause as strange as the eirect. 

Denham. 


f»<H> 

History is the great laokitig-gk.sH, through which 
we may behold with ancestral eyes, not only the va- 
rious actions of past ages, and the odd ucculetits that 
atteud time, but also discern the different humours 
of men. 11 uwki.l. 

Is it not strange that a rational man should wor- 
ship uu ox. ? South. 

PARTICULAR, INDIVIDUAL. 

PARTICULAR, v. Peculiar. IN- 
DIVIDUAL, in French individuel , 
Latin tndiriduns, signifies that which 
cannot he divided. 

Both these terms are employed to ex- 
press one object ; but particular is much 
more specific than individual ; the par- 
ticular confines us to one object only of 
many; hut individual maybe said of 
any one object among many. A parti- 
cular object cannot be misunderstood 
for any other, while it remains parti- 
cular; but the individual object can 
never be known from oilier individual 
objects, while it remains only individual. 
Particular is a term used in regard to 
individuals , and is opposed to the ge- 
neral : individual is a term used iu re- 
gard to collectives ; and is opposed to 
the whole or that which is divisible into 
parts. 

Those particular speeches which are commonly 
known by the name of rants, are blemishes iu our 
English tragedy. Addison. 

To gi\e thee being, I lent 
Out of iny side to I bee, ueaiest my heart, 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side. 

Henceforth an individual solace dear. Milton. 

PATIENCE, ENDURANCE, RESIG- 
NATION. 

PATIENCE applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or great; RE- 
SIGNATION is employed only for 
those of great moment, in which our 
clearest interests are concerned : patience , 
when compared with resignation , is 
somewhat negative ; it consists in the 
abstaining from all complaint or indi- 
cation of what one suffers : but resign 
nation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum- 
stances, be they what they may. There 
are perpetual occurrences which are apt 
to harass the temper, unless one re- 
gards them with patience ; the misfor- 
tunes of some men are of so calamitous 
a nature, that if they have not acquired 
the resignation of Christians, they must 
inevitably sink under them. Patience 
applies only to the evils that actually 
hang over us ; but there is a resigna- 
tion ctmnectcd with a firm trust in Pru- 

' * K 
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vidence which extends its views to fu- 
turity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. 

Though thu duty of patience ami subjection, 
when* nii’ii suffiT wrongfully, might possibly be of 
snnu* force in those times of darkness, yet modem 
(.'liiNli.iuiiy leaidies that then only men are hound 
to sillier w lieu the) an; uoL aide to lOsist. South. 

My molliei is in that dispiiilcd slate of retirjna- 
tiim whieli is the olli’d of a long life, and the loss of 
wh.it is dear to us. Pove. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and ENDUR- 
ANCE in the act, we may have en- 
durance and not patience : for we may 
have much to endure and consequently 
endurance: but if we do not endure it 
with an easy mind and without the dis- 
turbance of our looks and words, wo 
have not patience : on the other hand 
wo may have patience but not endur- 
ance: for our patience may be exer- 
cised by momentary trilles, which are 
not suiiiciently great or lasting to con- 
stitute endurance. 

Time was never yet philosopher 

That could endure llie tooth-ache patiently. 

SlIAKSVEAHK. 

l’AT IK NT, PA SSI VIC, SUBMISSIVE. 

PATIENT, from the Latin patiens , 
signifies literally suffering, ami is ap- 
plied to things in general, hut especially 
to what is painful. PASSIVE, from 
the Latin jiassivusor passus, signifying 
literally suffered or acted upon, applies 
to those matters in which persons have 
to act; he is patient who bears what lie 
has to suffer without any expression of 
complaint; he is passive who abstains 
altogether from acting when he might 
act. 

Patient of iliirst and toil, 

Son of the desert, even iho camel feels 
Shoot through his wither'd heart the liery blast. 

Thomson. 

Some men have conceited that the soul lias no 
knowledge or notion but what is in a passive way 
impressed or delineated upon her from the objects of 
sense. Moke. 

Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle ; passiveness is always in- 
voluntary; and may be supposed to arise 
from wan^bf spirit. 

All l could end in with any satisfaction was pa- 
timer ; and abstinence; and although i easily re- 
solved of the last, yci the first was haul to be loiuid 
in tlii-cireumstaiiees of my business as well asol my 
health. Temci.k. 

I know that wo are supposed a dull sluggish race, 
lvndesed passive by Hinting our situation loleiable. 

UjJKKK. 

Patience is. therefore applicable to 
conscious agents only ; passivertess is 


applicable to inanimate objects which dc 
not act at all, or at least not adversely 

For high above the ground 
Their march w is; and the passive air npboiu 
Their nimble tread. Mimuk. 

Passive and SUBMISSIVE both 
refer to the will of others ; but pass ire 
signifies simply not resisting; stdnnis . 
sire signifies positively conforming ( 0 
the will of another. 

Not those alone, who passive own her laws, 

UuL who, weak rebels, more advance her cause 

l'lll-r 

lie, in delight 

Iloth of her beauty and submissive charms, 

Smil'd with superior love. Mn.-mv 

V 

PEACE, QUIET, CALM, TRANQUIL- 
LITY. 

PEACE, in Latin paa\ may either 
come from parti a an agreement or com- 
pact which produces peace , or it may 
be connected w ith pausa, and the Greek 
7 tuvm to cease. QUIET, v. Past,. 
CALM, v. Calm. TRANQUILLITY, 
in Latin tranquillitas, from tranqniltus, 
that is, trans , the intensive syllabic, 
and quilt us or quietus , signifying alto- 
gether or exceedingly quiet. 

Peace is a term of more general ap- 
plication, and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others: it respects 
either communities or individuals; but 
quiet respects only individuals or small 
communities. Nations are said to have 
peace , but not quiet; poisons or fami- 
lies may have both peace and quiet. 
Peace implies an exemption from public 
or private broils ; quiet implies a free- 
dom from noise or interruption. Every 
well-disposed family strives to be at 
peace with its neighbours, and ever) 
affectionate family will naturally act i» 
such a manner as to promote peace 
among all its members: the quiet of a 
neighbourhood is one of its first recom- 
mendations as a place of residence. 

A falsi’ person ought to lie looked upon us a iiiiOli' - 
enemy, and a disturber of I he pence of mankind. 

1 SoL'JW. 

A paltry tale-bearer will discompose the quiet of 
a whole, family. sor m- 

Peace and quiet, in regard to indivi- 
duals, have likewise a reference to tlw 
internal state of the mind ; but the for- 
mer expresses the permanent condition 
of the mind, the latter its transitory con- 
dition. Serious matters only can dis- 
turb our peace i trivial matters may dis- 
turb our quiet : a good man enjoys tntf 
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(ill 


prat'd of u good conscience; but lie may 
have unavoidable cares and anxieties 
wliicli disturb his quiet. There can be 
no peace where a man's passions are 
perpetually engaged in a contlict with 
.\ a ,-h other; there can be wo quiet where 
, man is embarrassed in his pecuniary 
•i Hairs. 

H . ■ J i «»''i in directs us rattier to seeur«* iuw.ir I ptneti 
.1 m mil want ease, to lie more careful to axoul ever- 
lormeiits t hau light a lllir tin ns. ru.i.oTsoN. 

! n tul a.'iit quint; power serene, 

M. l'iier ufjn fife, .mil joy. ami love. Hugh fs. 

Calm is a species of quiet , which 
.iV'.pects objects in the natural or 
tin* moral world; it indicates the ab- 
, -lice of violent motion as well as 
\ ioleitl noise; it is that state which 
pane immediately succeeds a state of 
citation. As storms at sea are fre- 
.juoiilh preceded as well ns succeeded 
by u dead calm, so political storms have 
likewise their calms which arc their 
attendants, if not their precursors. 
CrauquiUity. on the other hand, is 
taken more absolutely : it expresses the 
-it nation as it exists in the present mo- 
ment, independently of what goes 
belbro or after; it is sometimes appli- 
cable to s-ociely, sometimes to natural 

• injects, and sometimes to the mind. 
The tranquillity of the slate cannot he 
preserved unless the authority of the 
in s ui»t rates be upheld: the tranquil 
l itt/ of the air and of all the >uiTouiidiug 
objects is one tiling which gives the 

'll nt ry its peculiar charms; the Iran- 
futility of the mind in the season of 
devotion contributes essentially to pro- 
duce a suitable degree of religious 
ibrvor. 

I 'iii'i'i f'llue ,s 1 j:iii:s!io'? all anxious care and dis- 
’ ""liiil, Miulhrs ami composes' tin* passions, and 
the Mlll | in A perpetual calm. Addison'. 

I *> .1 patient sii'ipiiesccnce under painful events 
1 ’i fin* pi i*-«*n t, we shall lie sine lo tionlrael a Iran- 

/i'l'/y of temper. Cl'MUhltl.AND 

As epithets, these terms hear the 
v une relation to each other: people are 
•'t'ucdabfe as they are disposed to pro- 
nmie peace in society at large, or ill 
tb-ir private relations; they are quiet, 
•nii-much as they abstain from every 
loud expression, or are exempt from 
commotion in themselves: they are 
f ylm t inasmuch as they are exempt 
,r ‘>iu the commotion which at any given 
•uoineut rages around them ; they are 
tranquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 

• ut ire exemption from everything which 
r,IM discompose. A town is peaceable 
' ls respects the disposition of the inhabit- 


ants; it is quiet as respects it's external 
circumstances, or freedom from hustle 
and noise: an evening is calm when the 
air is lulled into a particular stillness, 
which is not interrupted by any loud 
sounds : a scene is tranquil which com- 
bines everything calculated to soothe 
tlie spirits to rest. 

11 iviujj awed them into \<*ry peaceable disposi- 
tions, and settled hi, eoluny in a very {'lowing con- 
dition, In* returned home lor the benefit of his 
health. Huukk. 

lleimt.Oiou, be.udx , ni.ii.dem , iriy lojalty itself, 
would liixe lieeii gladly exchanged by the pos- 
sessors foi that more quiet and humble station xxliieli 
you enjoy. Hr. nil. 

Instead of icsorting to Jews, computing the value 
o' hi, father's lile, and raisin*; gicat sums hy an- 
ticipation, methods xxliieli are better suited to the 
culm mienterpming dissipation of the present age, 
Henry Clifford turned outlaxv. Whitakfu. 

1 had been li.ippy 
So 1 had nothing known. Oh now for oxer 
Farewell the tranquil mind l Farewell content. 

SltAKM'fcAKt:. 


1M <: AC K A HI. I'., PEACEFUL, PACIFIC. 

PEACKAULE is used in the proper 
sense of the word peace, as it expresses 
an exemption from strife or. contest (r. 
Peace) ; hut PEACEFUL is used in 
its improper sense, as it expresses ail 
exemption from agitation or commotion. 
Persons or things are peaceable ; things, 
particularly in the higher style, are 
peaceful: a family is designated as 
peaceable in regard to its inhabitants : 
a house is designated as a peaceful 
abode, as it is remote from tlie bustle 
and hurry of a multitude. PACIFIC 
signifies either making peace, or disposed 
to make peace , and is applied mostly to 
wliat we (lo to others. \Vc are peaceable 
when we do not engage in quarrels of 
our own ; we are pacific if we wish to 
keep peace , or make peace , between 
others. Hence the term peaceable is 
mostly cm pin) eel for individual or private 
concerns, and pacific, most properly for 
national concerns: subjects ought to he 
peaceable , and monarchs pacific. 

I know Unit my peaceable dispu itiun already gives 
ini* ;i xery ill llguiv hen; (at ltatisboii ). 

I.ady W. Montague. 

Still .1*5 the peaceful walks of ancient night, 

Silent as aie the lamps that bum in tombs. 

Siiaksvearit. 

The tragical and untimely dentil of the French 
monarch put an einl to all pacific measure** XTilb re- 
paid to Scotland. Uouertson 

PKCULIAK, APPROPRIATE, PARTI- 
CULA li. 

PECULIAR, in Latin peculiarity 
fmur pecus cattle, in .\hieh property 
. 2 R 2 
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consisted, is said of that which belongs 
to persons or things; APPROPRI- 
ATE, signifying appropriated (v. To 
ascribe ), is said of that which belongs 
to things only : the faculty of speech is 
peculiar to man, in distinction from all 
other animals ; an address may be ap- 
propriate to the circumstances of the 
individual. Peculiar and PARTICU- 
LAR (v. Particular) are both employed 
to distinguish objects ; but the former 
distinguishes the object by showing its 
connexion with, or alliance to, others ; 
particular distinguishes it by a refer- 
ence to some acknowledged circum- 
stance ; hence we may say that a person 
enjoys peculiar privileges or particular 
privileges : in this case peculiar signifies 
such as are confined to him, and en- 
joyed by none else ; particular signifies 
such as are distinguished in degree and 
quality from others of the kind. 

Great father Bacchus, to my song repair, 

For clustering grapes are thy peculiar cure. Drydv.n. 

Modesty nml diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon ns the appropriate virtues of the 
sex. Johnson. 

When we trust to the picture that objects draw of 
themselves on the mind, we deceive ourselves, with- 
out accurate and particular observation ; it is but 
ill-drawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, the 
colours every day grow fainter. Guay. 

TO PEEL, PARE. 

PEEL, from the Latin pellis a skin, 
is the same as to skin or to take off the 
skin: to PARE, from the Latin paro 
to trim or make in order, signifies to 
smooth. The former of these terms 
denotes a natural, the latter an artificial 
process: the former excludes the idea 
of a forcible separation ; the latter in- 
cludes the idea of separation by means 
of a knife or sharp instrument : potatoes 
and apples aie peeled after they are 
boiled ; they are pared before they are 
boiled ; an orange and a walnut are al- 
ways peeled but not pared; a cucumber 
must be pared and not peeled : in like 
manner the skin may sometimes be 
peeled from the llcsh, and the nails are 
* pared . 

PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID, in Latin pellucidus 
changed from perlucidus , signifies very 
shining. TRANSPARENT, in Latin 
transparensy from trans through or be- 
yond, and paren to appear, signifies that 
which admits light through it. Pellucid 
is said of that which is pervious Vo the 


light, or of that into which the eye can pe. 
nctrate ; transparent is said of that which 
is throughout bright : a stream is pel - 
lucid; it admits of the light so as to 
rellect objects, but it is not transparent 
for the eye. 

TO PENETRATE, PIERCE, PER- 
FORATE, BORE. 

To PENETRATE, (v. Discernment ) 
is simply to make an entrance into any 
substance ; to PIERCE, in French 
percer , Chaldee perek to break or rend, 
is to go still deeper: to PERFORATE, 
from the Latin per through, and /oris 
a door, signifies to make a door through, 
and to BORE, in Saxon borian , pro- 
bably changed from fore or for is a door, 
signifying to make a door or passage, 
are to go through, or at all events to 
make a considerable hollow. To pene- 
trate is a natural and gradual process ; 
in this manner rust penetrates iron, 
water penetrates wood ; to pierce is a 
violent, and commonly artificial, process ; 
thus an arrow or a bullet pierces through 
wood. The instrument by which the 
act of penetration is performed is in no 
case defined ; but that of piercing com- 
monly proceeds by some pointed instru- 
ment : we may penetrate the earth by 
means of a spade, a plough, a knife, or 
various other instruments ; but one 
pierces the flesh by means of a needle, 
or one pierces the ground or a wall by 
means of a pick-axe. 

For if when dead we are but dust or clay. 

Why think of what posterity 6hn.ll say? 

Their praise or censure cannot us concern, 

Nor ever penetrate the silent urn. Jfntks. 

Subtle ns lightning, bright, and quick and fierce, 
Gold through doors and walls did pierce. Cowi.ev. 

To perforate and bore arc modes of 
piercing that vary in the circumstances 
of the action, and the objects acted upon 
to pierce , in its peculiar use, is a sudden 
action by which a hollow is produced in 
any substance; but to perforate and 
bore are commonly the effect of mecha- 
nical art. The body of an animal is 
pierced by a dart ; but cannon is made 
by perforating or boring the iron: 
channels are formed under ground 'by 
perforating the earth ; holes are made 
in the ear by perforation; holes are 
made in the leather, or in the wood, by 
boring; these two last words do not 
differ in sense, but in application ; the 
latter being a term of vulgar use, though 
sometimes used in poetry. 
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Descending like a torrent, it bore directly against 
the middle of the mountain, and they pretend per- 
forated it from side to side : this, however, I doubt ; 
but certain it is that it pierced to a great depth. 

Bhydone. 

]{ut Capys, and the graver sort, thought (it. 

The Greeks’ suspected present to commit 
To seas or flames, at least to search or b>re 
The sides, and what that space contains t* explore. 

Dknham. 

To penetrate anti pierce are likewise 
employed in an improper sense ; to per- 
forate and bore are employed only in 
the proper sense. The two first bear 
thiwsame relation to each other as in the 
former case : penetrate is, however, only 
employed as the act of persons ; pierce 
is used in regard to things. There is a 
power in the mind to penetrate the 
looks and actions, so as justly to inter- 
pret their meaning ; the eye of the Al- 
mighty is said to pierce the thickest veil 
of darkness. Affairs are sometimes 
involved in such mystery, that the 
most enlightened is unable to penetrate 
either the end or the beginning ; the 
shrieks of distress are sometimes so 
loud as to seem to pierce the car. 

luvcteratc habits clioko the unfruitful heart. 

Their fibres penetrate its tenderest part. Cowber. 

These me ta physic rights entering into common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, 
are by the laws of nature refracted from their straight 
hue. Burke. 

PENETRATION, ACUTENESS, SA- 
GACITY. 

As characteristics of mind, these 
terms have much more in them in 
which they differ than in what they 
agree : PENETRATION is a necessary 
property of mind ; it exists to a greater 
or less degree in every rational being 
that has the due exercise of its rational 
powers : ACUTENESS is an accidental 
property that belongs to the mind only, 
under certain circumstances. As pe- 
netration (v. Discernment ) denotes the 
process of entering into substances phy- 
sically or morally, so acuteness , which is 
the same as sharpness, denotes the 
fitness of the thing that performs this 
process: and as the mind is in both 
oases the thing that is spoken of, the 
terms penetration and acuteness are in 
this particular closely allied. It is clear, 
however, that the mind may have pe- 
netration without having acuteness , 
although one cannot have acuteness 
without penetration . If by penetration 
we are commonly enabled to get at the 
truth which lies concealed, by acuteness 
We succeed in piercing the veil that 


hides it from our view ; tlie farmer is, 
therefore, an ordinary, and the latter an 
extraordinary gift. 

.He saw tho strong and the feeble of n question 
with much penetration. Cumberland. 

Their affairs lay in a narrower compass, tlieir li- 
braries were indifferently furnished, and philosophical 
researches were carried on with much less industry 
and acuteness of penetration. Cowpkr. 

SAGACITY, in Latin sagacitas from 
sagio to perceive quickly, comes in all 
probability from the Persian sag a dog, 
whence the terra has been peculiarly 
applied to dogs, and from thence ex- 
tended to alL brutes which discover an 
intuitive wisdom, and also to children, 
or uneducated persons, in whom there 
is more penetration than may be ex- 
pected from the narrow compass of their 
knowledge; hence, properly speaking, 
sagacity is natural or uncultivated 
acuteness . 

Activity to scire, not sagacity to discern, is the 
requisite which youth value. Bi.air 


PEOPLE, NATION. 

PEOPLE is in Latin populus, which 
is connected with the Greek \aog people, 
‘jtXijOvc a multitude, and 7ro\uff many. 
Hence the simple idea of numbers is 
expressed by the word people : but the 
term NATION, from natus , marks the 
connexion of numbers by birth ; people 
is, therefore, the generic, and nation 
the specific term. A nation is a people 
connected by birth ; there cannot, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, be a nation 
without a people : but there may be a 
people where there is not a nation. 
The J ews, when considered as an as- 
semblage, under the special direction 
of the Almighty, are termed the people 
of God ; but when considered in regard 
to their common origin, they are deno- 
minated the Jewish nation. The Ame- 
ricans, when spoken of in relation to 
Britain, are a distinct people , because 
they have each a distinct government; 
but they are not a distinct nation , be- 
cause they have a common descent. 
*On this ground tlie Romans are not 
called the Roman nation , because their 
origin was so various, but the Roman 
people , that is an assemblage, living 
under one form of government. . . 

It is too flagrant a demonstration how much vice 
is the darling of any people , when many amongst 
them are preferred for those practices fur which in 
other pluces they can scarce be pardoned. South. 

When we read tlie historv of nations, wlmt do we * 
read liut the crimes and follies of men ? Blair. 
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In a still closer application, peof/le is 
taken for a part of the state, namely, 
that part of a state which consists of a 
multitude, in distinction from its go- 
vernment ; whence arises a distinction 
in the use of the terms; for we may 
speak of the British people , the French 
or the Dutch people , when we wish 
merely to talk of the mass, but we speak 
of the British nation , the French nation , 
and the Dutch nation , when public 
measures are in question, which emanate 
from the government, or the whole 
people . The English people have ever 
been remarkable for their attachment 
to liberty; the abolition of iho slave 
trade is one of the most glorious acts of 
public justice, which was ever performed 
by the British nation. Upon the same 
ground republican states are distin- 
guished by the name of people: but 
kingdoms are commonly spoken of in 
history as nations. Hence we say the 
Spartan people , the Athenian people , 
the people of Genoa, the people of 
Venice ; but the Tuitions of Europe, the 
African nations, the English, French, 
German, and Italian nations. 

You spenk o’ the people 

Ah if you wvre a gu«l to punish, not 

A mau of their infirmity. Siiaksi*eahk. 

It was tins resolution of the present miuUtiy to 
put mi eml to it (the war), as it hail involved tin; 
nation in debt almost to bankruptcy. Gui.i>smj'j ii. 

PEOPLE, POPULACE, MOB, 
MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE and POPULACE are 
evidently changes of the same word to 
express a number. The signification 
of these terms is that of a number ga- 
thered together. People is said of any 
body supposed to be assembled, as well 
as really assembled : populace is said of 
a body only, when actually assembled. 
The voice of the people is sometimes too 
loud to be disregarded; the populace 
in England are fond of dragging their 
favourites in carriages. 

Thi* people like a headlong torrent yo, 

* Ami every dam they break or oveilluw. 

Suaksfeake. 

The pliant populace. 

Those dupes of ixnelty, will beml before ns. 

Maukt. 

MOB and MOBILITY are from the 
Latin mobilis , signifying moveableuess, 
which is the characteristic of the multi- 
tude: hence Virgil’s mobile vulgus . 
These terms, therefore, designate not 
only what is low, but tumultuous A 
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mob is at all times an object of terror* 
the mobility , whether high or low, are a 
fluttering order that mostly run from 
bad to worse. 

By the senseless and insignificant clink of mis- 
applied words, some restless demagogues had h, 
flamed the mind of the sottish mobile to a strange, 
unaccountable ahhon ence of the best of men. 

Soui ii, 

PEOPLE, PERSONS, FOLKS. 

Thk term PEOPLE has already been 
considered in two acceptations {v. People, 
Nation ; People , Populace ), under tlm 
general idea of an assembly ; but in the 
present case it is employed to express a 
small number of individuals : the word 
people , however, is always considered 
as one undivided body, and the word 
PERSON may be distinctly used either 
in the singular or plural ; as we cannot 
say one, two, three, or four people * hut 
we may say one, two, three, or four per- 
sons : yet on the other hand, we may 
indifferently say, such people oy persons; 
many people or persons; some peuph 
or persons, and the like. 

With regard to the use of these terms, 
which is altogether colloquial, people is 
employed in general proposition* ; and 
persons in those which aie specific or 
referring directly to some particular in 
dividual* : people arc generally of tlml 
opinion; some people think so; some 
people attended : there were hut few 
persons present at the entertainment; 
the whole company consisted of six 
persons. 

As the term people is employed to 
designate the promiscuous multitude, it 
has acquired a certain meanness of ac- 
ceptation which makes it less suitable 
than the word persons , when people oi 
respectability are referred to: were I to 
say, of any individuals, I do not know 
who the people are, it would not be so 
respectful as to say, I do not know w la 
those persons are ; in like manner one 
says, from people of that stamp, better 
is not to be expected ; persons of their 
appearance do not frequent such places. 

FOLKS, through the medium of the 
northern languages, is connected with 
the Latin vulgus , the common people: it 
is not unusual to say good people, or good. 
folks ; and in speaking jocularl) to one’s 
friends,, the latter term is likewise _ ad- 
missible: but in the serious stUe it i* 
never employed except in a disrespectful 
mauner: such folks (speaking of game* 
sters) are often put to sorry shifts. 
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pc i form u nee is even the duller for 

21 id act ; iiud. but in the plainer and simple 

Kind ol' the people, the deed is quite out of 

Shakspkake. 

You may observe many honest, inoffensive persons 
strangely run down by an ugly word. South. 

1 paid some/ compliments to great folks, who liko 
to be complimented. IIehhino. 

mm f m / V / 

TO PERCEIVE, DIgCERN, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

To PERCEIVE, in Latin percipio, 
or per and cupio, signifying to take hold 
of thoroughly, is a positive, to DIS- 
CERN (v. Discernment) a relative, 
action : we perceive things by them- 
selves ; wo discern them amidst many 
others: we perceive that which is ob- 
vious ; we discern that which is remote, 
or which requires much attention to get 
an idea of it. We perceive by a person's 
looks and words what he intends ; we 
discern the drift of his aetions. We may 
perceive sensible or spiritual objects ; 
we commonly discern only that which is 
spiritual: we perceive light, darkness, 
colours, or the truth or falsehood of.any 
thing ; we discern characters, motives, 
the tendency and consequences of ac- 
tions, &c. It is the act of a child to 
perceive according to the quickness of 
its senses ; it is the act of a man to dis- 
cern according to the measure of his 
knowledge and understanding. 

i\ nd lastly, turning inn ardly lu*r eyes. 

Perceives how all her own iduas risi*. Jenyns. 

lb* was not only of u Tory keen courage in tlio 
exposing of his person. V>ut an excellent discerner 
ami pursuer of advantage upon the enemy. 

CLARENDON. 

To discern and DISTINGUISH (v. 
Difference) approach tho nearest in 
sense to each other ; but the former 
signifies to see only one thing, the latter 
to see two or more in quick succession 
so as to compare them. We discern 
what lie in things; wo distinguish 
things according to their outward marks; 
we discern things in order to under- 
stand their essences ; we distinguish in 
order not to confound them together. 
Experienced and discreet people may 
discern the signs of the times ; it is just 
to distinguish between” an action done 
from inadvertence, and that which is 
done from design. The conduct of 
people is sometimes so veiled by art, 
that it is not easy to discern their object : 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
practice and profession. 


One who is actuated by party spirit, 'p almost un- 
der an incapacity of discerning either real blemishes 
or beauties. Addimjn. 

Mr. Hoyle observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (aw is generally thought), she has no* 
sight enough to distinguish objects. Addisoi* 

PERCEPTION, IDEA, CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

PERCEPTION expresses either the 
act of perceiving (v. To perceive ), or 
the impression produced by that act ; 
in this latter sense it is analogous to an 
IDEA ( v . Idea). The impression of an 
object that is present to us is termed a 
perception ; the revival of that impres- 
sion, when the object is removed, is an 
idea. A combination of ideas by which 
any image is presented to the mind is a 
CONCEPTION ( v . To comprehend) ; 
the association of two or more ideas , so 
as to constitute a decision, is a NOTION 
(v. Opinion). Perceptions arc clear or 
confused, according to the state of the 
sensible organs, and tire perceptive fa- 
culty ; ideas are faint or vivid, vague or 
distinct, according to the nature of the 
perception ; conceptions are gross or 
refined, according to the number and 
extent of one’s ideas; notions are true 
or false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one’s knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indistinct as to 
leave hardly any traces of the image on 
the mind ; we have in that case a per- 
ception, but not an idea : if we read the 
description of any object, we may have 
an idea of it ; but we need not have any 
immediate perception : the idea in this 
case being complex, and formed of many 
images of which we have already had a 
perception. 

If wo present objects to our minds, 
according to different images which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conception of them : in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist ; they may 
be the offspring of the mind’s operation 
within itself: but with regard to noliofis 
it is different, for they arc formed re- 
specting objects that do really exist, 
although perhaps the properties or cir- 
cumstances which wo assign to them 
are not real. If I look at the moon, I 
have a percejdion of it ; if it disappear 
from ray sight, and tho impression re- 
mains, I have an idea of it ; if an object, 
differing in shape and colour from that 
or anything else which 1 may have seen 
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present iteelf to my mind, it is a con - 
ception; if of this moon I conceive that 
it is no bigger than what it appears to 
my eye, this is a notion , which, in the 
present instance, assigns an unreal pro- 
perty to a real object. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 

Kv'n for her darling son, than solid Bense, 
Perceptions clear, and flow iug eloquence. Wynne. 

Imagination selects ideas (torn the treasures of re- 
membrance. Johnson. 

It is not a head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is cupable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature (from humour). 

Addison. 

Those notions which arc to be collected by reason, 
in opposition to the senses, will seldom stand forward 
in the mind, but be treasured in the remoter reposi- 
tories of tile memory. Johnson. 


TO PERISH, DIE, DECAY. 

To PERISH, in French pertr , in 
Latin pereo, compounded of per and eo, 
signifying to go thoroughly away, ex- 
presses more than to DIE ( v . To die), 
and is applicable to many objects ; tor 
the latter is properly applied only to 
express the extinction of animal life, 
and figuratively to express the extinction 
of life or spirit in vegetables, or other 
bodies ; but the former is applied to ex- 
press the dissolution of substances, so 
that they lose their existence as aggre- 
gate bodies. What perishes , therefore, 
floes not always die, although whatever 
dies, by that very act perishes to a cer- 
tain extent. Hence we say that wood 
peris/ies although it does not die ; people 
are said either to perish or die : but as 
the term perish expresses even more 
than dying , it is possible for the same 
thing to die and not perish; thus a 
plant may be said to die when it loses 
its vegetative power ; but it is said to 
perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

To perish expresses the end ; to DE- 
CAY ( v . To decay) the process by which 
this end is brought about : a thing may 
be long in decaying , but when it perishes 
it ceases at once to act or to exist: 
things may, therefore, perish without 
decaying; they may likewise decay 
without perishing . Things which are 
altogether new, and have experienced 
no kind of decay , may perish by meaus 
of water, fire, lightning, and the like : 
on the other hand, wood, iron, and other 
substances may begin to decay , but may 
be saved from immediately perishing 
by the application of preventives. 


Reality and youth about to perish, finds 
Such noble pity in brave English minds. Waller 
1 lie steei, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage and tho crooked plough). 

Falls down and dies, L)kydkn 

The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd. 

Lets in new light through chiuks that time has maile. 

Waller 

/ mm 0 

TO P^RP^JRATE, COMMIT; 

The idea of doing something wrong 
is common to these terms; but PER- 
PETRATE, from the Latin perpetro , 
compounded of per and petro , in Greek 
Trparru), signifying thoroughly to com- 
pass or bring about, is a much more 
determined proceeding than that of 
COMMITTING. One may commit 
offences of various degrees and magni- 
tude ; but one pei'petrates crimes only, 
and those of the more heinous kind. 
A lawless banditti, who spend their 
lives in the perpetration of the most 
horrid crimes, are not to be restrained 
by the ordinary course of justice; lie 
who commits any offence against the 
good order of society exposes himself 
to the censure of others, who may L»c his 
inferiors in certain respects. 

Then shows the forest which, in after times. 

Fierce llomulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A refuge made. Dkyden. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
very little interested in admonitions against errors 
which they cannot commit. Johnson. 

^TO PERSUADE, ENTICE, PREVAIL 
UPON. 

PERSUADE (v$ Conviction ) and 
ENTICE (v. To allure) are employed 
to express different means to the same 
end ; namely, that of drawing any one 
to a thing : one persuades a person l>y 
means of words ; one entices him either 
by words or actions ; one may persuade 
either to a good or bad thing ; but one 
entices commonly to that which is bud ; 
one uses arguments to persuade , and 
arts to entice . 

Persuade and entice comprehend 
either the means or the end or both : 
PREVAIL UPON comprehends no 
more than the end : we may persuade 
without prerailing upon, and we may 
prevail upon without persuading. Many 
will turn a deaf ear to all our persua- 
sions , and will not be prevailed upon, 
although persuaded : on the other hand, 
we may be prevailed upon by the force 
of remonstrance, authority, and tho like ; 
and iu this case we are prevailed upon 
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without being persuaded. Wo should 
never persuade another to do that which 
we are not willing io do ourselves ; cre- 
dulous or good-natured people are easily 
prevailed upon to do things which tend 
to their own injury. 

I beseech you let me have bo much credit with 
%ou as to persuade you to communicate any doubt 
(>r scruple which occur* to you, before you suffer 
them to make too deep an impression upon you. 

Clarendon. 

If gaming does an aged sire entice. 

Then my young master swiftly learns the vice. 

Dsyden. 

Herod hearing of Agrippa’s arrival in Upper Asia, 
went thither to him and prevailed with him to accept 
an invitation. Prideaux. 


PICTURE* PRINT, ENGRAVING. 

PICTURE ( v . To paint ) is any like- 
ness taken by the hand of the artist : 
the PRINT is the copy of the painting 
in a printed state; and the EN- 
GRAVING is that which is produced 
by an engraver : every engraving is a 
print; but every print is not an en- 
graving ; for the picture may be printed 
i ff from something beside ail engraving , 
as in the case of wood-cuts. The term 
picture is sometimes used for any re- 
presentation of a likeness, without regard 
to the mode by which it is formed : in 
this case it is employed mostly for the 
representations of the common kind that 
are found in books ; but print and en - 

aving are said of the higher specimens 
of the art. On certain occasions the 
word engraving is most appropriate, as 
to take ail engraving of a particular ob- 
ject ; on other occasions the word print , 
as a handsome print , or a large print . 

The pictures plac’d for ornamenl and use, 

Tne twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

Goldsmith. 

Tim, with surprise and pleasure staring, 

Uau to the glass, and then comparing 
Ilis own sweet figure with the print. 

Distinguish’d every feature in’ t. Swift. 

Since the public has of late begun to express a 
relish for enyravinys , drawings, cupyiugs, and for the 
original paintings of the chief Italian school, I doubt 
not that tn very few years we shall make an equal 
pi ogress iu this other science. Shaftsbuby. 

& 

PILLAR* COLUMN. 

PILLAR, from pile , signifies that 
w hich is piled up. COLUMN, which 
"omes immediately from the Latin co- 
' nmna , is of Celtic origin, being in the 
Welsh coluv, and the Irish coll, which 
signifies a stem or stalk. Though very 
different in their original meaning, they 
;ire both applied to the same object, 
namely, to whatever is artificially set 


up in wood, stone, or other h&rd mate- 
rial ; but the word pillar having come 
first into use, is the most general in its 
application to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise ; the term column , on 
the other hand, is applied to whatever 
is ornamental, as the Grecian order of 
columns. 

Pillars, which we may likewise call columnes, for 
the word among artificers is almost naturalized, I 
could distinguish into simple and compound. 

Wotton. 

So in poetry, where simply a support 
is spoken of, the term pillar may be 
used. 

The palace built by Picus vast and proud, 

Supported by an hundred pillars stood. Dry den. 

But where grandeur or embellishment 
is to be expressed, the term column . 

Whate’er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 

The breathing marbles, and the sculptur’d gold. 

Beyond the proud jMissesBor’s narrow claim 

llis tuneful breast enjoys. Akf.nsidk. 

Both terms are applied to other ob- 
jects having a similarity either of form 
or use. Whatever is set up in the form 
of a pillar is so denominated ; as stone 
pillar 8 in cross ways, or over graves, 
and the like. 

In the court of a mosque there stands a pillar, on 
which is marked the Nile’s increase. Kollin. 

Whatever is drawn out in the form 
of a column, be the material what it 
may of which it is composed, it is 
denominated a column ; as a column of 
water, smoke, &c. ; a column of men, 
a column of a page. 

I sec a column of slow rising smoke 
Overtop the lofty wood, that skirts the wild. 

Cowper. 

Pillar is frequently employed in a 
moral application, and in that case it 
always implies a support. 

Withdraw religion, and you shake all the pillars 
of society. Blair. 

PITEOUS, DOLEFUL, WOEFUL, 
RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS signifies moving pity (r. 
Pity). DOLEFUL, or full of dole , in 
Latin dolor pain, signifies indicative of 
much pain. WOEFUL, or ftill of woe , 
signifies likewise indicative of woe, which 
from the German weh implies *pain. 
RUEFUL, or full of rue , from the Ger- 
man reuen to repent, signifies indicative 
of much sorrow. 

The close alliance in sense of these 
word? one to another is obvious from 
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the above explanation; piteous is ap- 
plicable to one’s external expression of 
bodily or mental pain ; a child makes 
piteous lamentations when it sutlers 
for hunger, or has lost its way ; doleful 
applies to those sounds which convey 
the idea of pain; there is something 
doleful in the tolling of a funeral bell 
or in the sound of a muffled drum: 
woeful applies to the circumstances and 
situations of men ; a scene is woeful in 
which we witness a large family of 
young children suffering under the 
complicated horrors of sickness and 
want; rueful applies to the outward 
indications of inward sorrow depicted 
in the looks or countenance. The term 
is commonly applied to the sorrows 
which spring from a gloomy or distorted 
imagination, and has therefore acquired 
a somewhat ludicrous acceptation ; hence 
we find in Don Quixote, the knight of 
the rueful countenance introduced. 

Entreat, pray, bog. and raise a dak fid cry. Pkyukn. 

A brutish temptation made Summon, fiutn a judge 
of Israel, a woeful judgment upon it. SomH. 

With pond'rons clubs 

As weak against Uw* mountain heaps they push 
Their beating breast in vain and piteous bray. 

He lays them quiveiing on tli* ensanguin'd plain. 

Thomson. 

Coeylus nam’d, of lamentation loud. 

Ilea id on the rueful stream. Mili on. 

PITIABLE, PITEOUS, PITIFUL. 

These three epithets drawn from the 
same word have shades of difference in 
sense and application. PITIABLE 
signifies deserving of pity; PITEOUS, 
moving pity; PITIFUL, full of that 
which awakens pity : a condition is 
pitiable which is so distressing as to 
call forth pity ; a cry is piteous which 
indicates such distress as can excite 
pity ; a conduct is pitiful which marks 
a character entitled to pily. The first 
of these terms is taken in the best sense 
of the term pity ; the last two in its 
unfavourable sense: what is pitiable in 
a person is independent of anything in 
himself : circumstances have rendered 
him pitiable ; what is piteous and piti- 
ful in a man arises from the helpless- 
ness and imbecility or worthlessness of 
his character ; the former respects that 
which is weak ; the latter that which is 
worthless in him : when a poor creature 
makes piteous moans, it indicates his 
incapacity to help himself as he ought 
to do out of his troubles ; when a mail 
of rank has recourse to pitiful shrlls to 


gain his ends, he betrays the innate 
meannesS of his soul. 

Is it then impossible llint a man may be found who 
without criminal ill intention or pitiable absurdity’ 
shall prefer a mixed government to either of the ex! 
t re mes? Buhkk, 

I have in view, calling to mind with heed 
Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 
The serpent's head ; piteous 'amends, unless 
He meant, whom I conjecture, our grand foe. 

M IT.Ti N. 

P.teon wrote a pitiful letter to King James I mu 
long before his death. Htnvun, 


PITY, COMPASSION. 

PITY is in all probability contracted 
from piety. COMPASSION, in Latin 
compass io, from con and patior % signifies 
to suffer in conjunction with another. 

The pain which one feels at the dis- 
tresses of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both these 
terms, hut they differ in the object that 
causes the distress : the former is ex- 
cited principally by the weakness or 
degraded condition of the subject : fho 
latter by his uncontrollable and inevi 
table misfortunes. We pity a man of » 
weak understanding who exposes Lis 
weakness: we compassionate the man 
who is reduced to a state of beggary 
and want. Pity is kindly extended by 
those in higher condition to such as are 
humble in their outward circumstances: 
the poor are at all times deserving ol 
pity, even when their poverty is tlu: 
positive fruit of vice : compassion is a 
sentiment which extends to persons m 
all conditions ; the good Samaritan had 
compassion on the traveller who fell 
among thieves. Pity , though a tender 
sentiment, is so closely allied to con- 
tempt, that an ingenuous mind is always 
loath to be the subject of it, since it enu 
never he awakened but by some circum- 
stance of inferiority ; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to rellect that he can 
excite no interest but by provoking a 
comparison to his own disadvantage: 
on the other hand, such is the general 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compassion is a pure and delightful 
sentiment, that is reciprocally bestowed 
and acknowledged by all with equal 
satisfaction. 

Others extended naked on the Hour, 

Exil'd irorn human pity here they lie. 

And know no end of niis'ry till they die. Pommo-” 

His fnte compassion in tin* victor lned *, 

Stem as In: was, he yet rever'd the dead. 


IVift 
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PITY, MERCY. 

Thk feelings one indulges, and tl»c 
conduct one adopts, towards others who 
suffer for their demerits, is the common 
idea which renders these terms syno- 
nymous ; but PITY lays hold of those 
circumstances which do not affect the 
moral character, or which diminish the 
culpability of the individual : MERCY 
lays hold of those external circumstances 
which may diminish punishment. Pitt/ 
is often a sentiment unaccompanied 
with action ; mercy is often a mode of 
action unaccompanied with sentiment : 
we have or take pity upon a person, 
but we show mercy to a person. Pity 
is bestowed by men in their domestic 
and private capacity ; mercy is shown 
in the exercise of power : a master has 
pity upon his offending servant by pass- 
ing over his offences, and affording him 
the opportunity of amendment; the 
magistrate shows mercy to a criminal 
by abridging his punishment. Pity lies 
in the breast of an individual, and may 
be bestowed at his discretion : mercy is 
restricted by llie rules of civil society ; 
it must not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. Young offenders call 
tor great pity, as their offences are often 
the fruit of inexperience and bad ex- 
ample, rather than of depravity : mercy 
is ail imperative duty in those who have 
the power of inflicting punishment, par- 
ticularly in cases where life and death 
are concerned. 

I )nh i from my soul unhappy men, 

Gompell’d by want to prostitute their pen. 

Roscommon. 

Kx-imples of justice must bo made fi>r terror to 
some, examples of mercy for comfort to others. 

It A CON. 

Pity and mercy are likewise applied 
to the brute creation with a similar dis- 
tinction : pity shows itself in relieving 
real misery, and in lightening burdens ; 
ntcrcy is displayed in the measure of 
pain which one inflicts. One takes pity 
ou a poor ass to whom one gives fodder 
to relieve hunger ; one shows it mercy 
by abstaining from laying heavy stripes 
upon its back. 

An , mi. dropt into tho water, a wood-pigeon took 
jiity on him, and throw him a little bouyh. 

L’lisTRANOK. 

j Wards are cruel, but tho bravo 

*-°ve rntrey , uiid delight to have. Gay. 

These terms are moreover applicable 
to the Deity, in regard to his creatures, 
particularly man. God takes pity on us 
*=* entire dependants upon him : he ex* 


tends his mercy towards us ’as offenders 
agaiifst him : he shows his pity by re 
lieving our wants ; he shows his mercy 
by forgiving our sins. 

PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, PO- 
SITION, POST. 

PLACE, in German platz, from platt 
even or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
given space that may be occupied: 
STATION (v. Condition) is the place 
where one stands or is fixed; SITUA- 
TION, in Latin situs , from the Hebrew 
sat to put, and POSITION, which is a 
variation of the same, respect the object 
as well as the place, that is, they sig- 
nify how the object is put, as well as 
where it is put. A place or a station 
may be either vacant or otherwise ; a 
situation and a position necessarily 
suppose some occupied place. A place 
is either assigned or not assigned, known 
or unknown, real or supposed: a sta- 
tion is a specifically assigned place . 
We choose a place according to our con- 
venience, and we leave it again at 
pleasure ; but we take up our station , 
and hold it for a given period. Olio 
inquires for a place which is known only 
by name ; the station is appointed for 
us, and is therefore easily found out. 
Travellers wander from place to place ; 
soldiers have always some station. 

Surely tho church is a place where one day’s truce 
ought to lie allowed to the dissensions and animosi- 
ties of mankind. Murk k. 

The seditious remained within their station, which, 
by reason of the nastiness of the beastly multitude, 
might more (illy be termed a kennel than a camp. 

Uaywaud. 

The terms place and situation are 
said of objects animate or inanimate ; 
station only of animate objects, or those 
which are figuratively considered as 
such ; position properly of inanimate 
objects, or those which are considered 
as such : a person chooses a place ; a 
thing occupies a place , or has a place 
set apart for it : a station or stated place 
mu sit always bo assigned to each poison 
who has to act in concert with others; 
a situation or position is chosen for a 
thing to suit the convenience of an in- 
dividual: the former is said of things 
as they stand with regard to others; 
the latter of things as they stand with 
regard to themselves. The situation of 
a house comprehends the nature of the 
place , whether on high or low ground ; 
and, also its relation to other objects 
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that is, whether higher or lower, nearer 
or more distant : the position of a window 
m a house is considered as to whether 
it is straight or crooked ; the position 
of a hook is considered as to whether it 
stands leaning or upright, with its face 
or back forward. Situation is moreover 
said of things that come there of them- 
selves; position only of those things 
which have been put there at will. The 
situation of some tree or rock, on some 
elevated place, is agreeable to be looked 
at, or to he looked from. The faulty 
position of a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole performance. 

Hope, with uplifted foot set free from eurth, 

Vii tits for the place of her ethereal bit tli. Cowper. 
The planets in their station listening stood. Mir, i on. 

Prince Cesarini has a palace in a pleasant situa- 
tion, and set oil* with many beautiful walks. 

Addison. 

Ity varying the position of my ej'fi. and moving it 
nearer to, or further from, the direct beam of the 
sun's light, the colour of the sun’s reflected light cou- 
tt.mtly varied upon the speculum as it did upon my 
eye. N ewton. 

Situation and position , when applied 
to persons, are similarly distinguished ; 
the situation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without his 
own choice; the position is that in 
which he is placed without his own 
choice. 

A situation in which I am as unknow n to all the 
world as I am ignorant of all that passes in it would 
exactly suit me. Co\VPfe.ii. 

Every step in the progression of existence changes 
our position with respect to the things about us. 

Johnson. 

Place , situation , and station , have an 
extended signification in respect to men 
in civil society, that is, either to their 
circumstances or actions ; POST has no 
other sense when applied to persons. 
Place is as indefinite as before ; it may 
be taken for that share which we per- 
sonally have in society either generally, 
as when every one is said to fill a place 
in society ; or particularly for a specific 
share of its business, as to fill a place 
under government: situation is that 
kind of place which specifies either our 
share in its business, but with a higher 
import than the general term place , or 
a share in its gains and losses, as the 
prosperous or adverse situation of a 
man : a station is that kind of place 
which ‘denotes a share in its relative 
consequence, power, and honour; in 
wnich sense every man holds a certain 
station; the post is that kind of place 
in which he has a specific share in the 
duties of society the situation compre- 


hends many duties; but thf post in- 
cludes properly one duty only ; the word 
being figuratively employed from the 
post or particular spot which a soldier 
is said to occupy. A clerk in a counting- 
house fills a place : a clergyman bolds 
a situation by virtue of his office ; he is 
in the station of a gentleman by reason 
of his education, as well as his situa- 
tion : a faithful minister will always 
consider that his post where good is to 
be done. 

These two sorts of men (rich amt poor) move in 
the same direction, though in a ddlVimt place. 'Ihev 
both move with the order ol' the universe. IJuhkk. 

Though this is a situation of the greatest ease and 
trnnqnillitv iu human life yet LhU is by no means lit 
to be tlie subject of all men’s petitions to Hod 

Rooms. 

It has been my fate to be engaged iu business 
much and often, by the stations in which I have 
been placed. Attkkbcry, 

I will never, while I have health, be wanting to 
my duty in my post. Attkruuhy. 


TO PLACE, DISPOSE, ORDER. 

To PLACE is to assign a place (v. 
Place) to a thing ; to DISPOSE is to 
place according to a certain rule; to 
ORDER is to place in a certain order. 
To place is an unqualified act both as to 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action ; to dispose is a qualified act, it. 
is qualified as to the maimer; the former 
is an act of expediency or necessity; 
the latter is an act of judgment or dis- 
cretion. Things are often placed from 
tiie necessity of being placed in some 
way or another : they are disposed so as 
to appear to the best advantage. We 
may place a single object, but it is ne- 
cessary that there should be several 
objects to be disposed . One places a 
book on a shelf, or disposes a number 
of books according to their sizes on dif- 
ferent shelves. 

If I have a wish that is prominent above the rest, 
it is to see you placed to your satisfaction near me. 

SHENSTONK. 

And last the rrliipies by themselves dispose. 

Which in a brazen urn the priests enclose. Dkyden. 

To order and dispose arc both taken 
in the sense of putting several things in 
some order , but dispose may be simply 
for the purpose of order and arrange- 
ment; ordering , on the other hand, 
comprehends command as well as regu 
lation. Things are disposed in a shop 
to the best advantage, or in the moral 
application, the thoughts are disposed , 
a man orders his family, or a conmiaii lei 
order's the battle. 
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On Tuesiliiv the 16th of May, nlxjut five or Ihe 
•|<M-k in the morning, they disposed themselves to 
their work. Clarendon. 

Major-general Cliudlcigh, who ordered the battle, 
fiiileik in no part of a soldier. Clarendon. 

PLACE, SPOT, SITE. 

A p AimcuLARor given space is the idea 
common to these terms ; but the former 
j, general and indefinite, the latter spe- 
cific. PLACE is limited to no size or 
quantity, it may be large : but SPOT 
implies a very small place , such as, by a 
figure of speech, is supposed to be no 
larger than a spot: the term place is 
employed upon every occasion ; the term 
spot is confined to very particular cases: 
we may often know the place in a gene- 
ral way where a thing is, but it is not 
easy after a course of years to find out 
the exact spot on which it has happened. 
The place where our Saviour was buried 
is to be seen and pointed out, but not 
the very spot where he lay. 

0 how unlike the place from whence they fell! 

Milton. 

My fortune lends to traverse realms alone. 

And liud no spot of all the world iny own. 

Goldsmith. 

The SITE is the spot on which any- 
thing stands or is situated ; it is more 
commonly applied to a building or any 
place marked out for a specific purpose ; 
us the site on which a camp had been 
formed. 

Tins place is celebrated for being tlie site of the 
moil ancient British monastery. Pennant. 

PIAY, GAME, SPOUT. 

PLAY, in French plaire to please, 
signifies in general what one does to 
please one’s self. GAME, in Saxon 
gaming, is very probably connected with 
the Greek yaptio to marry, which is the 
season for games; the word yaptw 
itself,- comes from yatw to be buoyant 
«>r boasting, whence comes our word gay. 
SPORT is in German spass or posse, 
which is connected with the Greek 
vrai’^io to jest. 

Play and game both include exercise, 
Corporeal or mental, or both ; but play 
Ks an unsystematic, game a systematic, 
exercise : children play when they merely 
nin alter each other, but this is no 
game; on the other hand, when they 
exercise with the ball according to any 
• ale, this is a game ; every game there- 
1‘Te is a play, but. every play ia not a 
game: trundling a hoop is a play , but 
not a game: cricket is both a play and 
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a game. One person may have his play 
by himself, but there must he more than 
one to have a game. Play is adapted 
to infants ; games to those who are more 
advanced in years. 

Boys and girls come out to piny. 

Moon shines ns bright as day. Old Sono. 

If I play nt piquet for fdrpence with a man or a 
woman two years younger than myself, I always 
lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty who nev« r 
fails winning niv money at backgammon, tho’ she in 
a bungler and the game ecclesiastic. Swift. 

Play is sometimes taken for the act 
of amusing one's self with anything in- 
tellectual, and game for the act with 
which any game is played . 

l'iuy is not unlawful merely as a contest. 

11a WKESWOKTII. 

There is no man of sense and honesty, hut must 
see and own, whether he understands the yarns or 
not, that it is an evident folly for any people, instead 
of prosecuting the old honest methods of industry 
and Irugality. to sit down to a public gaming-table 
and play olT their money to one another. Berkeley. 

Play and sport signify any action or 
motion for pleasure whether as it regards 
man or brute ; but play refers more to 
the action, anti sport to the pleasure 
produced by the action. 

The squirrel flippant, pert, anil full of play. 

Cowpek. 

So Kdeii was a scene of harmless sport. 

Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all, 

A ud tear as yet was not, uor cause for fear. Cowi'Kit. 

Guttie and sport both imply an object 
pursued, but game comprehends an 
object of contest which is to be obtained 
by art, as the Olympic and other games 
of antiquity. 

The Olympian games were celebrated once in livn 
years. Potter. 

Sport comprehends a pleasurable ob- 
ject to be obtained by bodily exercise ; 
as field sports , rustic sports , and the like. 

Now for our mountain sport up to yon hill ; 

Youi legs arc young. Shakspkakk. 

Game may be extended figuratively 

to any object of pursuit ; as the game is 
lost, the game is over. 

War! that mad game the world so loves to play. 

Swift. 

Sport is sometimes used for the sub- 
ject of sport to another. 

Commit not thy proplietick mind. 

To Hitting leaves the sport of every wind, 

I.e.->t they dispei so in air. Dkyden. 

PLAYFUL, GAMESOME, SPOllTIVE. 

PLAYFUL, or full of play , GAME- 
SOME, having game, or a disposition 
to game, and SPORTIVE, disposed to 
spoil, are taken in a sense similar to 
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the primitive (v. Phi//)- Pla/jfuJ. is ap- 
plicable to youth or childhood, when 
there is the greatest disposition tophi//. 
Gamesome and spur l ire are applied to 
persons of malurer >ears ; tins former in 
the bad sense, and the latter in the 
good sense. A person may he said to 
he gamesome who gives into idle jests, 
or sportive, who indulges in harmless 
spurt . 

Hi; is sfiiujd ilizrd at youth for being lively, and 
childhood at being phn/ful. Addwi.v. 

IJelial in like tpimf'mmc mood. Milton'. 

I .mi not in a spin-lip* humour now ; 

IVII me, and dully liut, where is the money? 

SllAKM** ARE. 

PUKASIJKK, JOY, DELIGHT, 

OU A KM. 

PLEASURE, from the Latin placed 
to please or give content, is the generic 
term, involving in itself the common 
idea of the other terms. JOY, v. Glad. 
DELIGHT, in Latin del icier, from de- 
li cio to allure, signifies what allures the 
mind. 

Pleasure is a term of most extensive 
use; it embraces one grand class of our 
feelings and sensations, and is opposed 
to nothing hut pain, which embraces the 
second class or division : jo// and de - 
tight are but modes or modifications of 
pleasure , differing as to the degree, and 
as to the objects or sources. Pleasure, 
in its peculiar acceptation, is smaller in 
degree than either joy or delight, hut in 
its universal acceptation it defines no 
degree: the term is indillereiitly em- 
ployed for the highest as well as the 
i nvest degree ; whereas joy and deligh t 
can he employed only to express a po- 
sitively high degree. Pleasure is pro- 
duced by any or every object; every- 
thing by which wc are surrounded acts 
upon us more or loss to produce it; we 
may have pleasure, either from without 
or from within : pleasure from the gra- 
tification of our senses, from the exercise 
of our affections, or the exercise of our 
understandings ; pleasures from our own 
selves, or pleasures from others : but jo// 
is derived from the exercise of the affec- 
tions; and delight either from the 
affections or the understanding. In this 
manner we distinguish the pleasures of 
the table, social pleasures , or intellectual 
pleasures ; the jo// of meeting an old 
friend ; or the delight ol’ pursuing a 
favourite object. 

Pleasures are either transitory or 
otherwise: Joy is in its nature tommqnly 


PLENTIFUL. 

short of duration, it springs from parti 
cular events ; it is pleasure at high tid* 
but it may come and go as suddenly a.-- 
the events which caused it * one’s joy mav 
be awakened and damped iu quick suc- 
cession. Delight is not so fleeting as 
jo //, but it may he less so than simple* 
pleasure l delight arises from a state of 
outward circumstances which is natu- 
rally more durable than that of jo//; 
but it is a slate seldomer attainable and 
not so much at one’s command as plea- 
sure . 

My Vtmng niiMi have tin; plmsurv of hearing 
seh-fs praised by those w ho are in jraia. Ai>i»w,n. 

Whilst h<* who virtue’s radiant com so has mil. 
Descends like a serenely setting sun; 

1 1 is thoughts liiuni] hunt Ihm\’ii alone employs, 

And hope uni ieipalet. his future joys. Jknyn’s. 

Vain are all sudden sullies ot dv'i/jht, 

(’unuilhions of a weak distemper d jo//. 

Yocno. 

Pleasure, jo//, and delight, are like- 
wise employed lor the things which 
give pleasure, jo//, or delight. CI1 A KM 
{v. Aftruelion) is used only in the sense 
of what rhunus, or gives a high degree 
of pleasure; hut not a degree equal te 
that of joy or delight, though greatei 
than ol* ordinary pleasure ; pleasure in- 
toxicates ; the joys of beaten are objects 
of a Christians pursuit; the delights 
of matrimony are lasting to those who 
are susceptible of true affection ; the 
charms of rural scenery never fail ot 
their effect whenever they oiler them- 
selves to the o)o. 

Thai cxcry day Iris its pains and so mows is uni 
ViTsally exp lit'iicid; hut il uc look imp.itl'.ilii 
about u-., in* shall lind ili.it i*\ny day li.is hkrwiv 
its jili-ti'incs and its j >ys. Johnson'. 

ltclbri* the d.tvol departure (from tin* eonntn) .t 
week is always upp opmlcd fur the p.umeul a ad 
reception of eeieiimuial n isit-, at w liirli nothing e.m 
In* nieiiliolled but tin* drliyhts ol J.oiidoii. JonN-uN. 

When thus eieation’s c/t units mound combine. 
Amidst tin; store should thankless pride lepiue? 

GllLlls.Mll U. 

PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS, A BUND* 
ANT, COPIOUS, AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL and PLENTEOUS, 
signify mg the presence o ['plenty, pleni- 
tude , or fulness, differ only in use: the 
former being mostly oniplo)cd in the 
familiar, the latter in the grave style. 
Plenty fills ; ABUNDANCE, in Latin 
abundaniia, from ubuwh to overflow, 
compounded of the intensive ab and 
unda a wave, signifying literally over- 
flowing, does more, it leaves a super- 
fluity : as that, however, which ML 
sulliccs as much as that wnieh flows 
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over, the term abundance is often em- 
ployed promiscuously with that of plenty ; 
vve can indifferently say a plentiful har- 
\est, or an abundant harvest. Plenti- 
ful is, however, a more familiar term 
than abundant: we say, therefore, most 
commonly , a plenty of provisions; a 
plenty of food ; a plenty of corn, wine, 
and oil : but an abundant'. 1 of words ; an 
abundance of riches; an abundance 
of wit or humour. In certain years 
liuit is plentiful , and at other' times 
grain is plentiful ; in all cases we 
have abundant cause for gratitude to 
'.lie Giver of ail good things. 

Tin* rcsty kiiiwvs arc overimi with 

\«. jiiriity ever is iht; musn olfaction. Kowk. 

Ami sui 1, let Uu* waters ^'‘mTate 

Kfjit.li! with spawn abundant, li\iu^ soul. Mii.ton. 

COPIOUS, in Latin capiosus , from 
copia, or eon, and opes wealth, signi- 
fying having a store, and AMPLE (r. 
Ample) are modes either of plenty or 
abundance: the former is employed in 
regard to what is collected or brought 
into one point; the term ample is em- 
ployed only in regard to what may be 
narrowed or expanded ; a copious stream 
>f blood, or a copious How of words, 
equally designate the quantity which is 
collected together, as an ample provision, 
an ample store, an ample share, marks 
that which may at pleasure be increased 
or diminished. 

Smooth to the shelving blink u copious flood 
Hulls loir . u<l placid. Thomson. 

IV.iccful beneath primeval trees, thal'-ast 
I imir ample shade o’er Niger’s v**ll"w stream, 
bi-atis lhi* huge elephant, wisest of brutes. 

Thomson. 

TO PLUNGE, DIVE. 

PLUNGE is hut a variation of pluck , 
put l, and the Latin pello to drive or 
lerce forward. DIVE is hut a variation 
: ¥ dtp, which is, under various forms, to 
i'c found in the northern languages. 

One plunges sometimes in order to 
dtre; but one may plunge without 
(living, and one may dive without 
plunging : to plunge is to dart head- 
foremost into the water: iodivc is to go 
fo the bottom of the water, or towards 
it : it is a good practice for bathers to 
plunge into the water when they first go 
Ul * although it is not advisable for them 
to dive ; ducks frequently dive into the 
"ater without ever plunging. Thus 
j ,,r f * l «y differ m their natural sense ; 
Jllt in the figurative application they 
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differ more widely : to plunge, in this 
case, is an act of rashness : io dive is an 
act of design : a young man hurried 
away by liis passions will plunge into 
every extravagance when be comes into 
possession of his estate ; people of a 
prying temper seek to dive into the 
secrets of others. 

The 1 m enrh plunged themselves into these calami- 
ties they suffer, to prevent themselves from settling 
into a lit iti-.li constitution. Hi'kkk. 

1 low lie did seem to dire into their hearts 

With humble ami familiar courtesy. Shaksi'KAUe. 

TO POISE, BALANCE. 

POISE is in French poids a weight, 
and pnsrr to weigh. BALANCE is in 
French balancer, from the Latin bilun.v , 
or bis and la/rr a pair of scales. 

To poise is properly to keep tlie 
weight from pressing on either side; to 
balance is to keep the balance even. 
The idea of bringing into an equilibrium 
is common to both terms, hut a thing is 
poised as respects itself; it is balanced 
as respects oilier things ; a person poises 
a plain stick in his hand when he wants 
it to lie even ; lie balances the stick if 
it has a particular weight at each end : 
a person may poise himself hut he ba- 
lances others: when not on firm ground, 
it is necessary to poLveoim’s-solf ; when 
two persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam, they may balance one an- 
other. In the moral application they 
arc similarly distinguished. 

Some evil, leriihle ami iinlhre-i-cn, 

.Must sure ensue 1o poise the se.ile auaiii't 

'1 bis vast pnifiiMiHi of exceeding ple.isuie. Howk. 

This, O! Ibis \ery muim ut let me die. 

While liupes and tears in equal balance lie. 

Duyuf.n 

POISON, VENOM. 

POISON, in French poison , Latin 
patio a potion, is a general term ; in its 
original meaning it signifies any potion 
which acts destructively upon the sys- 
tem. VENOM, in French venin , Latin 
venenum , is a species of deadly or ma- 
lignant poison : a poison may be either 
slow or quick; a venom is always most, 
active in its nature : a poison must he 
administered inward l\ to have its effect; 
a venom will act by an external applica- 
tion : the juice of the hellebore is a 
poison ; the tongue of the adder and 
the tooth of the viper contain venom' 
many plants are until to he eaten on ac- 
count of the poisonous quality which is 
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in them ; 'the Indians are in the habit* 
of dipping the tips of their arrdtos in a 
v enomous juice, which renders the 
slightest wound mortal. 

Hemlock was formerly supposed a deadly poison. 

Goldsmith. 

As the venom spread. 

Frightful convulsions writh’d his tortur'd limbs. 

Fenton. 

The moral application of these terms 
is clearly drawn from their proper ac- 
ceptation : the poison must be infused 
or injected into the subject ; the venom 
acts upon him externally : bad princi- 
ples are justly compared to a poison , 
which some are so unhappy as to suck 
in with their mothers* milk ; the shafts 
of envy are peculiarly venomous when 
directed against those in elevated sta- 
tions. 

The devil can convey the poison of his suggestions 
quicker than the agitation of thought or the stric- 
tures of fancy. South. 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
The fatal balls of imirtheriug basilisk. 

The venom of such looks we tail ly hope 

Have lost their quality. Shaxspkabe. 

POLITE, POLISHED, REFINED. 

POLITE (v. Civil ) denotes a quality; 
POLISHED, a state: he who is polite 
is so according to tlic rules of politeness ; 
he who is polished is polished by the 
force of art: a polite man is, in regard 
to his behaviour, a finished gentleman ; 
but a rude person may be more or less 
polished or freed from rudeness. RE- 
FINED rises in sense, both in regard 
to polite and polished: a man is in- 
debted to nature, rather than to art, for 
his refinement; but his politeness , or 
his polish , is entirely the fruit of edu- 
cation. Politeness and polish do not 
extend to anything but externals ; re - 
llnement applies as much to the mind 
as the body : rules of conduct, and good 
society, will make a man polite ; lessons 
in dancing will serve to give a polish; 
refined manners or principles will natu- 
rally arise out of refinement of men. 

As polish extends only to the ex- 
terior, it is less liable to excess than re - 
‘ finement : when the language, the walk, 
and deportment of a man is polished , he 
is divested of all that can make him 
offensive in social intercourse ; but if his 
temper be refined beyond a certain 
boundary, he loses the nerve of cha- 
racter which is essential for maintain- 
ing his dignity against the rude shocks 
of human life. «. 


A pedant among men of learning and senve is W\ » 
an ignorant servant giving ’an account of polito (mu. 
vernation. Stkki.k 

1 n rude nations the dependance of children on 
their parents is of shorter continuance than in po- 
lished societies. Robertson 

Wliat is honour but the height and flower of mo- 
rality, and the utmost rejinement of conversation ? 

South 

POLITICAL, POLITIC. 

POLITICAL has the proper mean- 
ing of the word polity , which, from the 
Greek jcdkirtia and iroXtc a city, signi- 
fies the government either of a city or a 
country. POLITIC, like the word 
policy, has the improper meaning of the 
word polity, namely, that of clever 
management, because the affairs of 
states are sometimes managed with 
considerable art and finesse : hence wc 
speak of political government as op- 
posed to tnat which is ecclesiastic ; and 
of politic conduct as opposed to that 
which is unwise and without foresight : 
in political questions, it is not politic 
for individuals to set themselves up in 
opposition to those who are in power ; 
the study of politics , as a science, may 
make a man a clever statesman ; but it 
may not always enable him to discern 
true policy in his private concerns. 


Mnchiiivel laid down this for a master rule, in lus 



A politic cautiou, a guarded circumspection, were 
among the ruling princq.Vj> of our forefathers. 

Burkk. 


TOOK, PAUPER. 

POOR and PAUPER are both de- 
rived . from the Latin pauper , which 
comes from the Greek wavpog small. 
Poor is a term of general use ; pauper 
is a term of particular use : a pauper is a 
poor man who lives upon alms or the 
relief of the parish : the former is, there- 
fore. indefinite in its meaning; the 
latter conveys a reproachful idea. The 
word poor is used as a substantive only 
in the plural number ; pauper is a sub- 
stantive both in the singular and plural : 
the poor of the parish are, in general, a 
heavy burden upon the inhabitants; 
there are some persons who are not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers . 

POSITION POSTURE# 

POSITION (v. Place ) is here the 
general term, POSTU RE the particular 
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term. The position is that in which a 
body is placed in respect to other bodies ; 
as the standing with one’s face or back 
to an object is a position; but a posture 
is that position which a body assumes 
in respect to itself, as a sitting or re- 
clining posture. 

cry step in the progression of existence changes 
our pusitiun v r ilh respect to the things about us. 

Johnson. 

When I entered his room he was sitting in a con- 
templative p ./sturc with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Hawkkswouth. 


POSITIVE, ABSOLUTE, PEREMPTORY. 

POSITIVE, in Latin positivus , from 
pono to put or place, signifies placed or 
fixed, that is, fixed or established in the 
mind. ABSOLUTE {v. Absolute) sig- 
nifies uncontrolled by any external cir- 
cumstances. PEREMPTORY, in 
hdinperemptorius, from perimo to take 
away, signifies removing all further 
question. 

Positive and absolute are employed 
either for things or persons ; peremptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is positive has a deter- 
minate existence, it is opposed to what 
is negative, indeterminate, or pre- 
carious; as positive good, positive plea- 
sure or pain ; what is absolute is without 
dependanco or connexion, it is opposed 
mostly to the relative or conditional, as 
absolute existence, absolute justice. 

The diminution or ceasing of pain duos not ope- 
rate like positive pleasure. Bttlikk. 

Those parts of the moral world which have not 
an ahsii'ute, may yet have a relative beauty, in re- 
spect of some other parts concealed from us. 

Addison. 

In regard to persons or what is per- 
sonal, positive either applies to the as- 
surance of a man, or to the manner of 
his expressing that assurance ; a person 
may be positive in his own mind (v. 
Confident), or he may make a positive 
assertion ; absolute applies either to the 
mode of acting or the circumstances 
under which one acts, as to have an 
absolute possession or command, to make 
an absolute promise ; peremptory is ap- 
plied to the nature of the action or the 
manner of performing it; a command 
may bo peremptory , and a tone pe- 
remptory. A positive assertion will re- 
move doubt if made by one entitled to 
credit ; an absolute promise will admit of 
n ° reservation on the part of the person 
making it. A peremptory command 
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admits of no demur or remonstrance ; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or puts to 
silence. 

This he very confidently and positively denied, 
being well assured it could never be proved. 

Clahfndon. 

Many things might have happened to render an 
abso'ute engagement of this nature highly inex- 
pedient. Sin W. Scott. 

The Highlander gives to every question an answer 
so prompt aud peremptory f that scepticism i, dared 
into silence. Johnson. 


POSSESSOR, PROPRIETOR, OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The POSSESSOR has the fulls 
power, if not the right, of the present! 
disposal over the object of possession ; the* 
PROPRIETOR and OWNER have j 
the unlimited right of transfer, but not 
always the power of immediate dis- 
posal. The proprietor and the owner 
are the same in signification, though 
not in application: the first term being 
used principally in regard to matters of 
importance ; the latter on familiar oc- 
cct'sfo'ns : the proprietor of an estate is a - 
more suitable expression than the 
owner of an estate : the owner of a hook 
is more becoming than the proprietor 
The possessor and the MASTER are 
commonly the same person, when those 
things are in question which are sub- 
ject to possession; but the terms are 
otherwise so different in their original 
meaning, that they can scarcely admit 
of comparison : the possessor of a house 
is naturally the master of the house ; 
and, in general, whatever a man pos- 
sesses, that he lias in his power, and is 
consequently master of; but we may 
have, legally, the right of possessing a 
thing, over which we have actually no 
power of control : in this case, we are 
nominally possessor , but virtually not 
master . A miner, or insane person, 
may be both possessor and proprietor of 
that over which he has no control ; a 
Qian is, therefore, on the .pthfije. iwiul, 
appropriat ely de pflimn siieil Jiunter ^ aot 
possessor'ofn^’dciiqns. 

I I am convinced that a poetic talent is a blessing 
to its possessor. Skwakd. 

Death ! great proprietor of alll *tis thino 
To tread out empire and to quench the stars. 

Youno. 

One cause of the insufficiency of riches (to pro 
duce happiness) is, that they very seldom make 
tli uir owner rich. Johnson, 

There Ciesar, grac'd with both Mmervns. shone, ■ 
Caesar, the world's great master, and his own. I'opk. 

2 S 
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POSSIBLE, PRACTICABLE, PRAC- 
TICAL. 4 

POSSIBLE, from the Latin possum 
to be able, signifies properly to t>e able 
to be done: PRACTICABLE, from 
practice (v. To excrcise) t signifies to be 
able to put in practice : hence the dif- 
ference between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing at 
all, or doing it as a rule. There arc 
many things possible which cannot be 
called practicable ; but what is prac- 
ticable must, in its nature, be possible . 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent ; the practicable de- 
pends on circumstances: a child can- 
not say how much it is possible for him 
to learn until he has tried ; schemes 
have sometimes everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their practicability. 

How can we, without supposing ourselves under 
the constant care of a Supreme Being, give any pos- 
sible account tor that nice proportion which we find 
in every great city between the deaths uud births of 
its inhabitants ? Addison. 

lie who would aim at practicable things should 
turn upon allaying uur pain, rattier than removing 
our sorrow. Stkki.k. 

The practicable is that which may or 
can be practised; the PRACTICAL is 
that which is intended for practice : the 
former, therefore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice ; tho 
latter to that which they have to prac- 
tise: projectors ought .to consider What 
is practicable; divines and moralists 
have to consider what is practical. The 
practicable is opposed to the imprac- 
ticable ; the practical to the theoretical 
or speculative. 

Practical cunning shows itself in political mat- 
ters. South. 

POVERTY, WANT, PENURY, INDI- 
GENCE, NEED. 

POVERTY, which marks the con- 
dition of being poor, is a general state of 
fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance. Addison. 

Poverty admits of different states or 
degrees which are expressed by the 
oilier terms. WANT, from the verb to 
want % denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the want of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state of 
poverty ; but it may sometimes denote 


an occasional want , as a traveller in a 
desert may be exposed to want ; or it 
may imply the want of particular things, 
as when we speak of our wants . ’ 

Want is a hitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not understood. 

Yet many things, impossible to thought, 
liavo been by need to full perfection brought. 

Duydrit. 

PEND RY, in Latin penuries signify, 
mg extreme want, is poverty in its most 
abject state, which is always supposed 
to be as permanent as it is wretched, tu 
which those who are already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune or im- 
prudence. 

Tims tender Spenser lived with mean repast. 
Content, depress'd by penury, and pined 
In foreign realm. 8. Phimts. 

INDIGENCE, in Latin indigently 
from indigeo , and the Greek Stopai to 
want , signifies the state of wanting such 
things as one has been habituated to, 
or are suited to one's station, and is 
properly applied to persons in the supe- 
rior walks of life. 

If we can but raise him above indigence, a mo 
derate share of good fortune and merit will he suffi- 
cient to open liis way to whatever else we can wish 
him to obtain. Mklmotu's humous of Cjohko, 

NEED ( v . Necessity ) implies a pre- 
sent want , or the state of wanting such 
things as the immediate occasion calls 
for: a temporary state to which persons 
of all conditions ore exposed. 

All men deem thus, that to have need gocth before 
indigence, supposing him that stamleth in need ui 
tilings which are not ready at hand, nor easy to be 
gotten, is indigent. To make this more plain, no 
man is suid to he indigent of horns or wings, for t hat 
he hath uo need of them; hut we say truly and 
propei iv, tttiAv some have nerd of armour, of inmi« y, 
and of apparel ; when in the want of these things 
they neither havu them, nor can come by the mean* 
to supply their necessities. Holland. 

TO POUR, SPILL, SHED. 

POUR is probably connected with 
pore , and the Latin preposition per 
through, signifying to make to pass as 
it were through a channel. SPILL and 
splash, and the German spullen, are 
probably onomatopeias. SHED cornea 
from the German scheiden to separate, 
signifying to cast from. 

We pour with design; we spill by 
accident : we pour water over a plant or 
a bed ; we spill it on the ground. To 
pour is an act of convenience; to 
spill and shed are acts more or less 
hurtful ; the former is to cause to run m 
small quantities, the latter in large 
quantities : we pour wine out of a bottle 
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into a glass ; but the blood of a person 
j 9 said to be spilt or shed when his life 
is violently taken away : what \% poured 
is commonly no part of the body from 
whence it is poured ; but what is shed is 
n o other than a component part ; lienee 
trees are said to shed their leaves, ani- 
mals their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears. Hence the distinction between 
those words in their moral application. 

poesy is of so subtle a spirit, that, in the pouring 
out of one language into another, it will evaporate. 

Denham. 

O reputation ! dearer far than life, 

‘I'liou piecious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 

Vlume cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand, 
^ot all the owner’s care, nor the repeutiug toil 
Of the note spiller, can collect. Sewkl. 

Herod acted the part of a great mourner for tho 
tl.xv.isud ArUtobillus, shedding abundance of tears. 

Pkideaux. 

POWER, STRENGTH, FORCE, AUTHO- 
RITY, DOMINION. 

POWER, in French pouvoir , Latin 
possum to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects. STRENGTH, 
or the abstract quality of strong, and 
FORCE (v. Energy) are modes of 
power. These terms are all used either 
in a physical or moral application. 
Power, in a physical sense, respects 
whatever causes motion : strength re- 
spects that species of power that lies in 
the vital and muscular parts of the 
body. Strength is therefore internal, 
and depends on the internal organiza- 
tion of the frame: power on the ex- 
ternal circumstances. A man may 
have strength to move, but not the 
power , if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make : our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 

Observing in ourselves that we can at pleasure 
mow M>\eml parts of our bodies, which were at rest ; 
]iw effects ulso that natural bodies are able to produce 
ui one anot lmr occurring every moment toour senses, 
"« bj both these ways get the idea of power. 

Locke. 

N'ot founded on the brittle strength of bones. 

Power may he exerted or otherwise ; 
force is power exerted or active ; bodies 
*iave a power of resistance while in a 
state of rest, but they are moved by a 
certain force from other bodies. 

A ship which hat.i struck Bail doth run 

ijorce of that/«rre which before it won. Donne. 

■ The word f tower is used technically 
mr the moving yore*. 


liy undfvst.indiug the true difference Hotwixt the 
weight ami^lm power, a man may mi l such a lilting 
supplement to the strength of the power, that it .shall 
move any conceivable weight, though it should never 
so much exceed that force which the power is natu- 
rally endowed with. Wilkins. 

In a moral acceptation, power , 
strength , and force may be applied 
to the same objects with a similar dis- 
tinction: thus we may speak of the 
power of language generally ; the 
strength of a person's expressions to 
convey the slate of his own mind; and 
the/ora? of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey the 
ideas of i hose who use them. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of in- 
s;ini y : but, while this power is such as we can con- 
trol ami repress, it is not visible to others nor con- 
sidered as auy deprivation of our facuhius. 

Johnson. 

Thus we are affected by strength, which is na- 
tural punier. Hijkkk. 

Round liy no principle, and restrained by no ties 
his title- mi moil parts having room to play, appeared 
in their utmost force to the world. Macchkuso.v. 

Power is either public or private, 
which brings it in alliance with AU- 
THORITY (v. Influence ). Civil powet 
includes in it all that which enables us 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, &c., o( 
others: authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived from 
some legitimate source. Power exists 
independently of all right ; authority is 
founded only on right A king lias 
often the power to be cruel, but lie has 
never the authority to be so. Sub- 
jects have sometimes the power of over- 
turning the government, but they can 
in no case have the authority . 

Hence thou slialt prove my might uud curse tin 
hour 

Thou stoodst u rival of imperial pow'r, Pofe 

Power arising from strength is always in those who 
are governed, who are many: but authority arising 
from upiuiou is iu thoso who govern, who are few. 

Tkaifmt- 

Power is indefinite as to degree ; one 
may have little or much power : domi- 
nion is a positive degree of power. A 
monarch’s power may be limited by 
various circumstances ; a despot exer- 
cises dominion over all his subjects, high 
and low. One is not said to get a power 
over any object, but to get an object into 
one's power : on the other hand, wo get 
a dominion over an object ; thus some 
men have a dominion over the con- 
sciences of others. 

Nat n rtili > resih-ss in hi* temper, ho loved trouble 
from iUj a’aiiisi* iiii*iil. and, though ambitious. 
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fund Oi cini fusion, mom us si field of notion tlmn sis 
a menus of acquiring power. llAcriiEHsuN. 

And esidi of tlu-sc must will. pereoiyc, design. 

And draw cimfus’dlv in a diff ivut line ; 

W'liicli then can claim dominion o’er the lest, 

Or stain ]i the ruling passion in the breast? J knvns. 

POWERFUL, POTENT, MIGHTY. 
TWEIiFlJL is full of power; PO- 
TENT, tvom the Lsitin potent , signifies 
literally being able, or having power ; 
and MIGHTY signifies having wight. 
Powcrjul is applicable to strength as 
well as power : a powerful man is one 
who by size ami make csin easily over- 
power another : ami a poweiful person 
is one who has much in his power: pa- 
tent is used only in this latter sense, in 
which it expresses a larger extent of 
power : a potent monarch is much more 
than a powerful prince: mighty ex- 
presses a still higher degree of power , 
might is power unlimited by any con- 
sideration or circumstance; a giant is 
called mighty in the physical sense, and 
genius is said to he mighty which takes 
everything within its grasp; the Su- 
preme Being is entitled either Omnipo- 
tent or Almighty ; but the latter term 
seems to convey the idea of boundless 
extent more foicibly than the former. 

It is rcrl.nin tliat the senses arc mure puu’t rful as 
the resist in is we.ik.-r. Johnson. 

Now, fhimitig up Mu* heaven-', tin* potent sun 
Mel's, into limpid air the lugh-raised clouds. 

Thomson. 

He who lives by a rnnjhO/ piinciplc within, which 
I lit 1 Wi,rld about hi in neither sees nor m.llerst.wids, 
lie old) ought to pass tor godly. SuCiH. 

TO PRAISE, COMMEND, APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

PRAISE in the German preisen to 
value, is connected with our own word 
price, signifying to give a value to a thing. 
COMMEND, in Latin commendo, com- 
pounded of com and mando , signifies to 
commit to the good opinion of others. 
APPLAUD, v. Applause. EXTOL, 
in Latin extol la, signifies to lift up very 
high. 

All these terms denote the act of ex- 
pressing approbation. To praise is the 
most general and indefinite ; it may rise 
to a high degree, but it generally im- 
plies a lower degree : we praise a person 
generally ; we commend him particu- 
larly : we praise him for his diligenc e, 
sobriety, and the like; we commend 
him for his performances, or for any 
particular instance of prudence or good 


conduct. To applaud is an ardent inode 
of praising ; wo appiaiul a person for 
his nobleness of spirit : to extol is a re- 
verential mode of jmdsiuy ; we extol a 
man for his heroic exploits. Praise. i» 
confined to no station, though with most 
propriety bestowed by superiors or 
equals : commendation is the part of a 
superior: a parent commends Ins child 
for an act of charity : ajrplause is tlie 
act of many as well as of one ; theatrical 
performances are the frequent subjects 
of public applause: to extol is tin. 
act of inferiors, who declare thus de- 
cidedly their sense of a person’s supe- 
riority. 

How happy thou we find, 

Wlm know by merit to engine mankind; 

Pnv\d by vacli tutii’iii*. by every heart bdov'd, 

I* or virtues j.ruvli&'d, and for arts improv'd. 

Jknyni. 

Wlivn school buys \\ rile v( , rsi , i it may indeed mij». 
got an expectation of sometime belter hereal it 
but desenes Hot to be commended for nil) leal u.eiii 
of their own. Cum fib. 

While, from both benches, with rcdnuhled snm,<ls, 
Tli' applause ol lords and commoners uhoumts 

Dit/nur, 

The «ervile rout their careful Cse-ur praise , 
llim the) e.rtoi; they worship him aloue. Diivdkn. 

PRAYER, PETITION, REQUEST 
ENTREATY, SUIT. 

PRAYER, from the Latin prr:n, 
and the Greek irapcvxn/itu to pray, is a 
general term, ineluding the com mini 
idea of application to some person for 
any favour to he granted : PETITION, 
from peto to seek : REQUEST (/’. Tn 
ask); ENTREATY (/;. To beg); SUIT, 
from sue, in French suivre , Latin srqitor, 
to follow after, denote <1 i Huron L unities 
at' prayer, varying in the circumstances 
of the action and the object acted upon. 

The prayer is made more commonly 
to the Supreme Being; the petition is 
made more generally to one’s fellow 
creatures; we may, however, pray our 
fellow creatures, and petition our Cre- 
ator: the prayer is made for even thing 
which is of the first iinj ortunco to us !lS 
living beings ; the petition is made for 
that which may satisfy our desires: 
hence our prayers to the Almighty re- 
spect all our circumstances as moral 
and responsible agents ; our petitions 
respect the temuorary circumstances ol 
our present existence. 

Prayer union;' men is supposoM a means to chiJKj^? 
tli.* j *f - 1 still lo whom wu pray hwlfrauerw C»ou ‘ y * 
iiul elmtij'o him, but tits us to receive the tDHJ 
prayed fur. STH.UNcrL?.at 
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When the term prayer \ applied to 
men, it carries with it tli3 idea of ear- 
nestness and submission ; the petition 
is a public act, in which many express 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority ; 
the request and entreaty are individual 
acts between men in their private rela- 
tions: the people petition the king or 
the parliament ; a child makes ^request 
to its parent; one friend makes a re- 
quest to another. The request marks 
an equality, but the entreaty defines no 
condition : it differs, however, from the 
former in the nature of the object and 
the mode of preferring . the request is 
but a simple expression ; the entreaty 
is urgent : the request may be made in 
trivial matters ; the entreaty is made 
in matters that deeply interest the 
feelings: we request a friend to lend 
us a hook ; we use every entreaty in 
order to divert a person from those pur- 
poses which we think detrimental : one 
complies with a request; one yields to 
entreaties. It was the dying request of 
Socrates that they would sacrifice a 
cock to Aesculapius ; Regulus was deaf 
to every entreaty of his friends, who 
wished him not to return to Carthage. 

Torture him uhli lliy so'tm*-*, 

N«»r, lilt thy prayers are granted, set him tree. 

Otway. 

She takes prtiriunt ami dispenses laws, 

1 1 (Mrs and dt-lcrmiiies evei’v private cause. 

Dkydi-x. 

Thus spnki* llioniMis.' the Trojan crew. 

With cues and clunivitrs, h'.s n quest renew. 

IlRYOKV. 

Arguments, entreaties, and promises, were em- 
ployed in order to south them ^ihe followers of 
t'm-te-j). Roiikkisok. 

The suit is a higher kind of prayer, 
varying both in the nature of the sub- 
ject. and the character of the agent. A 
gentleman pays his suit to a lady ; a 
courtier makes his .suit to the prince. 

Seldom or never is there niueh spoke, whenever 
any otiu comes to prefer a suit to another. Sm TU 


PRELUDE, PREFACE. 

PRELUDE, from the Latin ludo to 
play, signifies the game that precedes 
another; PREFACE, from the Latin 
far to speak, signifies the speech that 
precedes. The idea of a preparatory 
utruduction is included in both these 
terms ; but the former consists of act ions, 
the latter of words: the throwing of 
stones and breaking of windows is the 
prelude on the part of a mob to a general 
.riot; an apology for one’s ill behaviour 
is sometimes the preface, to soliciting a 
f omission of punishment The prelude 


is frequently, though not always, prepa- 
ratory to that which is in itself actually 
had : the pr*fa:e is either to guard 
against sometu u^ objectionable or to 
secure something Aosirabb. Intempe- 
rance in liquor is the prelude to every 
other extravagance ; when one wishes 
to insure compliance with a request that 
may possibly be unreasonable, it is ne- 
cessary to pave the way by some suitable 
preface . 

The mining storm 

Thickens amain, and loud triumphant shouts, 

And horns shrill warbling in each glade, prelude 
To his approaching fate. Sumkkvim.k. 

lie Imd reason to usher this in with a pn f itury 
caution against philosophy and vain deceit. 

Watkki.ami. 

In the extended application, they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense. 

At this time there was a general peace all o\er 
the woild. which was a proper prelude for ushciiug 
in ins coming who was the prince of peace. 

Pkiiikaux. 

As no delay 

Of preface brooking through his zeal ol' right. 

Minus. 

TO PREMISE, PRESUM E. 

PREMISE, from pre and mitto. sig- 
nifies to set down beforehand: PRE- 
SUME, from sumo to take, signifies to 
take beforehand. Both these terms are 
employed in regard to our previous as- 
sertions or admissions of any circum- 
stance ; the former is used for what is 
theoretical or belongs to opinions: the 
latter is used for wlmt is practical or 
belongs to facts : we premise that the 
existence of a Deity is unquestionable 
when we argue respecting bis attributes ; 
we presume that a person has a firm 
belief in divine revelation when we ex- 
hort him to follow the precepts of the 
Ciospel. No argument can be pursued 
until we have premised those points 
upon which both parties are to agree* 
we must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized 
to take for certain. 

Here we iiniht first premi.se what it is to outer 
into temptation. Sou m. 

In the long lambic metre it does not appear that 
Chaucer ever composed at all ; for 1 presume no one 
can imagine that he was the author of tjainelyn 

■■ Tyuwiii ri 

TO PRESS, SQUEEZE, P1NOII, 

C« RIPE. 

PRESS, in Latin press us, participle 
of promo, probably comes from tlu* Greek 
ficfpf/;itf heaviness. SQUEEZE, in 
SaxoA sqt.izsa, Latin quasso , llebrct 
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reshah fo press together. PINCII is 
but a. variation from pi rice r, pm, spine . 
GRIPE, from the Guiman gret/en, 
signifies to seize, like the word grapple 
or grasp, the Latin rapio, the Greek 
ypimZto to fish or catch, and the Hebrew 
gerapk to catch. 

The forcible action of one body on 
another is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea ; 
the rest differ in the circumstances. W e 
may press with the foot, the hand, the 
whole body, or any particular limb ; 
one squeezes commonly with the hand; 
one pinches either with the fingers or 
an instrument constructed in a similar 
form; one gripes with teeth, claws, or 
any instrument that can gain hold of 
tiie object. Inanimate as well as ani- 
mate objects pre\s or pinch; but to 
squeeze and gripe are more properly 
the actions of animate objects; the 
former is always said of persons, the 
latter of animals ; stones press that on 
which they rest their weight ; a door 
which shuts of itself may pinch the 
fingers; one squeezes the hand of a 
friend ; lobsters and many other shell- 
fish gripe whatever comes within their 
claws. 

In the figurative application they have 
a similar distinction ; we press a person 
by importunity, or some coercive mea- 
sure : an extortioner squeezes in order 
to get that which is given with reluct- 
ance or difficulty ; a miser pinches turn- 
self if he contracts his subsistence ; ho 
gripes all that comes withm his pos- 
session. 

All women (the thirty wives of Oroiies) 

?>v.i iuud upon the old kin}*, each bolndtiii.' (hi :i 
son of her own. I’hidk \irx. 

Wiitidius rHc»*i\iuir great sums from Ileiod to pio- 
Tiiote hu inteiest, and at the saute time gi>‘alei to 
hmdei it, squeezed e.icii of them to the utmost, and 
M?r\ed neither. l'uinh vex. 

H'-tt'-r di-poCd to clothe the latter d w retell, 

Woo sin inks l»* iii'.itli the lil.ist, to teed the poor 
1* inch'd with afil.ctive want Somkhvii.i.k. 

How can he he envied for his felicity who is eon- 
sriinis that a very bhoit time will give linn up to tlie 
qripe of poverty. Johnson. 

PRESSING, URGENT, IMPORTUNATE. 

PRESSING and URGENT, from 
to press and urge, are applied as quali- 
f> l ug*terms either to persons or things; 
IMPORTUNATE, from the verb to 

importune, which probably signifies to 
wish to get into p »rt, to land at some 

port, is applied only to persons. In 

regard to pressing, it is said eitlwr of 


PRESUMPTIVE. 

one's demands, one’s requests, or one’s 
exlioi tat ions ; urgent is said of one's so- 
licitations or entreaties ; importunate is 
said of one's begging or applying for a 
thing. The pressing has more of vio- 
lence in it ; it is supported by force and 
authority ; it is employed in matters o 
right: the urgent makes an appeal to 
one's feelings ; it. is more persuasive, 
and is employed in matters of favour: 
the importunate has some of the force, 
but none of the authority or obligation, 
of the pressing ; it is employed in mat- 
ters of personal gratification. When 
applied to things, pressing is as much 
more forcible than urgent as in the 
former case; we speak of a pressing 
necessity, an urgent ease. A creditor 
will he pressing for his money when he 
fears to lose it; one friend is urgent 
with another to intercede in his behalf; 
beggars are commonly importuuatem\\\ 
the hope of teasing others out of their 
money. 

Mr. ({,»y. w him** ztsil in your rnucmi is wmthya 
fiii'iid, wiiU's to ii.u in the iiio»t pressing tcinw 
ulxjiit it. I*, rtr. 

Neither would he have done il at all but at m\ ui- 
gr.net/. Sw’irr. 

Sleep may be put off fmm time to time, jet tint 
demand U of so importunate a nature us not to ie* 
mam Ion ^ miaul iidied. Johnson. 

PKKSUM PTIVK, PRESUMPTUOUS 
PR ESUMINO. 

PRESUMPTIVE conies from pre- 
sume, in the sense of supposing or tak- 
ing f»r granted; PRESUM PTUOUS, 
1‘ivESl MING (/». Assumption), comes 
from the same verb in the sense of 
taking upon one’s self, or taking to one's 
self any importance : the former is 
therefore employed in an indifferent, 
the latter in a had acceptation: a pre- 
sumptive heir is one presumed or ex- 
pected to he heir; presumptive, evidence 
m evidence founded on some presump- 
tion or supposition : so likewise presump- 
tive reasoning ; but a presumptU' it* 
man, a presumptuous thought, a jne- 
sumptuous behaviour, all indicate an 
unauthorized presumption in one sown 
favour. Presumptuous is a stronger 
term than presuming, because it has » 
more definite use ; the former, from tin) 
termination ons, signifies full of presump^ 
tiou; the latter the inclination to presnmi. 
ii man is pram mptuons when his conduc. 
partakes of the nature of presum plum , 
lie is prrsuminr/, inasmuch as he show 
himself disposed to presume: lieuco w 
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speak of presumptuous language, not 
presuming language : a presuming 
temper, not a presumptuous temper. 
In like manner when one says it is pre- 
sumptuous in a mail to flo any thing, 
this expresses the idea of presumption 
much more forcibly than to say it is 
presuming in him to do it. It would 
be presumptuous in a man to address a 
monarch in a language of familiarity 
and disrespect; it is presuming in a 
common person to address any one who 
is superior in station with familiarity 
and disrespect. 

I'Ih'ii* is no i|ii;ilili<:;ittmi for government but \htue 
muI wisdom, in Luul or presumptive. Hu kick. 

See wlwit is got by those presumptuous piiiirijdes 
which have brought your loaders (ol‘ the revolution) 
to ili'sjiiMf all their jm , (lcce»sors. Huhkk. 

/’ir.vHiMivi/ of bis force with sparkling eyes. 

Ahead) In* devour* the prom UM prize*. Drvdzn, 

1’KKTKNCK, PRETENSION, PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

PRETENCE coines from pretend 
t r. 'I'd feign) in the sense of setting 
fortli air* thing independent of ourselves. 
PRETENSION comes from the same 
verb in the sense of setting forth any 
thing that depends upon ourselves. The 
jbtrtenre is commonly a misrepresenta- 
tion ; the jtrrtension is frequently a 
miscalculation : tli v pretence is set forth 
to conceal what is had in one’s self; the 
nrdension is set. forth to display what 
is good : the former betrays one's false- 
hood, the latter ones conceit or self- 
importance: the former can never be 
employed in a good sense, the latter 
may sometimes he employed in an in- 
different. sense: a man of had character 
may make a pretence of religion by 
adopting an outward profession : men 
of the least merit often make the highest 
pretensions. 

•Kid h.ul warn’d lu*r to hi* wan* 

Ol Mi oiling god*. iihnso usual t r-uh* is, 
l. ii«li*r pitteiiff u| taking ail*. 

1° lock up sublunar) ladies. Swirr. 

Harli thinks his own the best pretension. (Hr, 

Tlie pretence ami PRETEXT alike 
consist of what is unreal ; hut the former 
j s not so great a violation of truth as the 
latter: the pretence may consist of 
truth and falsehood blended ; the pre- 
te.rt consists altogether of falsehood: 
the pretence may sometimes serve only 
to conceal or palliate a iault ; the pretext 
serves to hide something seriously cul- 
pable or wicked : a child may make in- 
disposition a pretence lor idleness ; a 


thief makes liis acquaintance* with the 
servants a pretext for getting admittance 
into a house. 

I,H nut the Trojans, with n feigned pretence 
Of proiler’d peace, delude the Latin prince. 

Drvdkn 

Justifying perfidy and murder for public benefit, 
public benefit would mjoii become the pretext, and 
pet lid y and murder the end. Huuke. 

The pretence and EXCUSE are both 
set. forth to justify one’s conduct in tho 
eyes of others ; but the pretence always 
conceals something more or less cul- 
pable, and by a greater or less violation 
of truth ; the excuse may sometimes 
justify that which is justifiable, and with 
strict regard to truth. To oblige one’s 
self under the pretence of obliging an- 
other, is a despicable trick; illness is 
an allow able excuse to justify any omis- 
sion in business. 

1 should have dressed the whole with greater care, 
but l had little lime, which 1 am sure you know to 
be more than pretence. Wake. 

Nothing but love this patience could produce. 

And 1 allow your rage that kind excuse. Pkydkv, 

And even where the excuse may be 
frivolous it does not imply direct false- 
hood. 

The last refuge of a guilty person is to take shelter 
under an excuse. South, 

PRETENSION, CLAIM. 
PRETENSION (v. Pretence) and 
CLAIM ( v . To ask fur) both signify an 
assertion of rights, but they differ in tho 
nature of the rights. The first refers 
only to the rights which are considered 
as such by the indi\idual ; the latter to 
those winch exist independent of his 
supposition: there cannot therefore be 
a pretension without some one to pre- 
tend, but there may ho a claim without 
any immediate claimant : thus we say 
a person rests his pretension to the 
crown upon the ground of being de- 
scended from the former king : m here- 
ditary monarchies there is no one who 
has any claim to the crown except the 
next heir in succession. 

Hut if to uiijiM tilings thou dost pretend, 

lire they begin, let tn\ pr, tcusi- .s end. Denham 

Whence is thi** p*>w’r. tlii- fondues*, of all arts, 
SeiMiig, adorning life thiough all its pait*. : 

\> liich names imposed, by letters mark’d those names 
Adjusted pn»|K*i ly by legal t Jknv.ns 

The pretension is commonly built 
upon personal merits : the c/uini rests 
upon the laws ot civil society : a person 
makes high pieten\i< ns who estimates 
his merits and consequent deserts at a 
high rate ; lie judges of his elaims ac- 
cording as they arc su.i>oorted by tlu? 
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laws of his»country or the <■ i it um stances 
of tlie ease : the pretension when denied 
can never be print'd : the claim , when 
proved, can he enforced. 

It is often elmr^eit ujioii writers, that, with all tlieir 
prrtoisin.-}* to L'emii' ami discoveries, they do little 
more than cop} one another. Johnson'. 

Till- flight our minister we name. 

Let e\eiy seivant speak his i lam. Gay. 

PKKVAIMNG, PKKVALKNT, RULING, 
O V K R K U LING , V R K DOM 1 N A N T. 

PREVAILING and PREVA LENT 
both come from the Latin pn eaten to 
le strong abo\e others. RULING, 
O V K R RU LI N G, and P R E I )OM I - 
NANT (from dnmiiwr to rule), signify 
rulin'* or bearing greater sway than 
others. 

Prevailing expresses the actual state 
or quality of a particular object : preva- 
lent marks the quality of prevailing. as 
it a fleets objects in gcncr.il. The same 
distinction exists between overruling 
and predominant. A person has a pre- 
vailin'* sen»e of religion: religious 
feeling is prevalent in a country or in a 
community. There is always some pre- 
vailing fashion which some persons are 
ever read \ to loll >w. Tito idea has ol* 
late \ear> become prevalent. 

TTh’ r\iU n.itir;ili> ri'-iM-rjimnl u; ml a ; u 'w'.'i » 7 
t^mptati u an- isitiih-:.'! .u. S..| j *1. 

Tht* niiiil 1 :*'t « 't' -i j «■ ' 1 i i » ' | : « i l*'iuv in i 'o * !.»■ in- 
ttrumcir- >•! I'.a* .■ .1 i.r- ' ml in in. .i i,,, 

aud ail thus,- n. .. n. <1 <<pi -,~i: imi lo i. ■ i.u 
plains. Suujm. 

What -'rr thi-u -halt nal.ii'i. I’.i ’i r- ! >?■; p-.w'r, 
t'nkuu'.Mi ami v.iim-n in* I i .«* uirmt'ii i.i <n. Itnivh. 

Prcrui/ingunt\ prevalent mirk simpl v 
the existing state of superiority : ruling 
and predominant express tins state, 111 
relation to home other which it lias su- 
perseded or reduced to a stale of iute- 
riority. An opinion is said to he premis- 
ing as respects the number of persons 
by whom it is maintained: a principle 
is said to he ruling a- respects the 
superior influence which it has o\cr Ihe 
conduct of tin'll mure than am other. 
Particular disorders sue prevalent at 
certain .-e.isous of the xear, when tiny 
atlect the genetahty of per.-v-ns: a par- 
ticular taste or fashion is predominant 
winch supersedes all olher tastes or 
fashions. 

N01 Ciin ii m in, ; ,nili*pi*ii(l**nll} nf tin* tnrriulmtj 
in'lu»*n«-i* (>1 G» in*.-. Mi .. , ami c.iu', c,ill luin-Mf mu; 

|iemi> nc-liiT. <1,1:1 h. 

'I he dnctruii* iril mi i.iii” a linid;/ui , i lulju a Kiny 
Wfts llfilu iilld l.iu^ht li\ tin- I’Ii.ihm-i's, ,1 prr ominfliit 

»«*et of the Jew s. Cmm^rx. 


TO PKKVKNT, ANTICIPATE. 

To PREVENT is literally 1 o come 
beforehand, and ANTICIPATE to take 
beforehand: the former is employed for 
actual occurrences: the latter as much 
for calculations as for actions: to ] mo- 
vent is the act of a person towards other 
persons or things ; to anticipate is the 
act of a being either towards himself or 
another. I11 this sense God is said to 
prevent man with his favour by inter- 
posing so as to direct his purposes to the 
right object. 

Ik* r.uv fill si ill in j»uanl tli\ •soul ft nm wruii", 

An. I ii't thy pr< cent tit \ haiul ami tmimu*. 

Roxvp 

Ami a man may prevent what is to. 
happen, by causing it to happen before 
the time. 

llut I do think it ino-d cmvmlly and \ ih». 

Pur t'rar of uh.il mi^ht f.ill, mi to ptn'^nt 

Thu time of hie. Siiak'tfamr. 

AVe anticipate the happiness which 
we are to onjox in future : we anticipate 
what a person is going lo say by saying 
the same thing before him. 

Win should we 

Ant 'c'pnO' mu- sorrow s ? Te like liaise 
W ho I. u* ior t>*.u of deal n. S'mki.v/abk. 

Tlie-c words may abo he both taken 
in the scu-e of cau-iug a thing not to 
he done, but with ibis distinction, that 
to j recent is t < > cau-o a thing not to ho 
done or happen at all, and anticipate is 
to / V/ rent another from doing it by 
doing it. one s self. 

Tii'V s> ut :i j .. 1 : t y of I'Ji't) In >i -i* a ml di .ii**u iiu», 
Uiid'-i 1 ci. mi ,n. <| 1 it •■ii I i 1 ■> 1 < limii* ijii, l'» 

s 1 1-1 :•!■ 1 !,-• I . ■ 1 1 s'ii-i .!’. nil | 1 hum j'.il •'•-lit leiiii'ii ol 

ill .Hid I i.e.i-ln tn llu* .1*11 ng upi.f 

,111} Ii.iiii 1 •tirictll In II!.- kilim’s | • »It\. Ul.XIO Ntiu.V, 

I .mi f ir frmu luetui.dm” !>> instnu-t tin* |ii(ili*ssi.in, 
or in An iyni‘1117 I .n-tr diii‘1 iinin to mu-Ii .is .isi* uu-ler 
tlu-ii ^M\eoui.rut. AisiiC i HMU. 

to 1*1? i . v i..n t, oiivi vi i:, PKi.ru ni:. 

Am. these teims imply the causing 
something 1 : < »t to lake place or cxi*t. 
To PREVENT (/’. To hinder), is to 

happen hi lore, so a< to render tin* thing 
impracticable. ToOl>\ I ATE, from eh 
and via , signifies coming in the way so 
as to render the thing unnecessary or of 
no value. l*t event applies to exeats or 
circumstance^ 111 life ; obviate to mental 
acts or objects: bad weather prevents a 
person Hotting out according to a cer- 
tain arrangement- ; a change ol pldii 
fj/ico/'rs evi.rv diHioully. 

Rv'rx di.i-::s» of : i-j** we uiiiv pn'mil, 

1 .1 K *• t hi>iu ol } ou*h, hy In in;> diii^< ut. * 
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The wind ;uid my itufi sprain tojjpllier, in 

(jmit mca-uui* jn t rental our rlcet ricul cxpcrinu'iits. 

IlltVDOVK. 

Tin* imputation of folly, if it is true, must 1>- snf- 
l widumt impi* ; I ill I tliut of immorality may lip 
Obiiaml l.y n-moviu^ tin* can-ai. II a\vkksw.>hi 11 . 

l T pon tin* ministers of the chut eh il is incumbent, 
as oeeasi.ms ollei, to explain ami illustrate its de-mu 
ami il-es to the itime utilearneil. a- well as to oKruite 
Hie cnidi* exceptions main* a.;;utist its duet lines nr 
lau^miee. Cl.hAVKlt. 

To PH ECLUDE, from 7 ire and ehido 
or riant In to shut, signifying to shut 
ho loro or out, to put a stop to by the in- 
tervention of something, is, like obviate, 
applied to mental objects. 

The ilesii;»i of suh-eiiptimi heiny to pre-ene one 
Htuloim tenor ot faith, ami lo preclude di\oi-sitv of 
opininii. Watkhi.ani). 

To prevent and preclude are rather 
the act of the tiling than of the person ; 
to obviate is rather the act of the person 
than ol the tiling. Circumstances may 
prerent or jircc/ndi t anything from hap- 
pening: a person * Mates a dilliculty or 
objection ; so, according to this distinc- 
tion, we may say either to obviate a 
necessity, or to preclude a necessity for 
an\ thing, according as this is effected 
by an\ person, or by any circumstance. 

1 hue bpj'un two or throe leltei* to you by 
Mi.ib-W-, mill I iivu prn rnti d m-tii lim-cnu;* them 
b\ a tiiou-atid aNo’Mtii u, ,i ml dissipation!!. Swirr. 

Tlieii- .ippi-us to 1 v no iiM«inii to suppose that hi* 
paid an> ir.iuitmii to tin* law; mm-ed hi* diniiiotii* 
pm 'tut > mu-t Iin\e ;jiv. iudrl t lu> u.c:<— .us nppii- 
c.»; um. Anthony A. Woon. 

l-ur tin* 1 b.i'it'nij that difficulty, l Imv wit’.in-ly 
iUtIuiimI that m-iaucc a^uio-t l!u* eternal mu.vc--mIi 
uf in.in:.in 1. 1 ,ai k. 

IMtKNlors, PKKUMINAliV. IMJK.IW- 
li VlOltY, I.NTKODIVTOItY. 

PREVIOUS, in Latin prrrrin\\ rom- 
pounded oi'jirce and ria, signifies leading 
the way or going before. PR KLIM l- 
N A RVjro.n j)r(e inu\ hmen a threshold, 
s'gnilio belonging to the threshold or 
entrant?.*. PREPARATORY and IN- 
iROIJtCTORY signify belonging to 
u preparation or introduction. 

Previous denotes simply the order of 
succession: the other terms, in addition 
t<> this, convey the idea of eonnexion 
between the objects which succeed each 
other. Precious applies to actions and 
pioccedings in general ; as a pier inns 
question, a precious inquiry, a precious 
< ^termination : preliminary is employed 
oidy for matters of contract : si prelimi- 
nary article, a prriimiimri/ condition, 
We what precede the final s» (ilcuicnt ot 


any quest on : preparatory is* employed 
for miftters ol* arrangement ; the dis- 
posing of men in battle is preparatory 
to an engagement: the making of mar- 
riage deeds and contracts is preparatory 
to the final solemnization of the mar- 
riage: introductory is employed for 
matters of science or discussion ; as 
remarks arc introductory to the main 
subject in question ; coinpendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
introductory to larger works, are useful 
for young people. Prudent people are 
careful to make every previous inquiry 
before they seriously enter into engage- 
ments with strangers: it is impolitic to 
enter into details until all preliminary 
matters are fully adjusted: one ought 
never to undertake any important matter 
without first adopting every preparatory 
measure that can facilitate its prosecu- 
tion : in complicated mailers it is neces- 
sary to have something introductory by 
way of explanation. 

Om» step by which :i temptation appsoncVs to it* 
cii-is is a jnt"viiius grimnu Inniili.ii uy of tin* nmcl 
with lh»* sin which it man is templed iu. Souiw. 

J. li»v«» discussed ilu* nuptial prt «o often, 

tUM I can repeat the forms in which jointures ary 
sell led aiiil pin money scoured. Juhn.-«n. 

ANcliylu- is in the pi act ice of h-.lilin,' the specta- 
tor in Mispciin** hv .i ynp iruhn j silence m his chief 

pei "OI». CT’V«hill.AN!>. 

Consider yom-ehes as acting now, under tin* eye 
t*f lliul, an vCroiIn t- ty pait to a more impniiaut 
Mtvne. Ki.aih. 


mini:, vanity, conceit. 

PRIDE is in all probability con- 
nected with the word j>arode< and the 
German prae/tt show or splendour, as it 
signifies that high-llown temper in a 
man which makes him paint to himself 
everything in himself as beautiful or 
splendid. VANITY, iu Latin canifas , 
from cain and cunn v, is compounded of 
/v or cable an : inanis , signifying ex- 
ceeding emptiness. CONCEIT, c. Con- 
ceit. 

The valuing of one’s self on the pos- 
session of any property is the idea 
common to these terms, but they dilVei 
either in regard to the object or tlie 
manner of the action. Pride is tlie 
term of most, extensive import and appli- 
cation, and com prebends in its signifi- 
cation not only that of the other two 
terms, hut. likewise ideas peculiar to 
itself. Pride is applicable to every ob- 
iecl, goml or bad, high or low, small or 
great : rani!// is applicable only to small 
objects : j ride is therefore good or v ad : 
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vanity is always bad, it is always empti- 
ness or nothingness. A man i & proud 
who values himself on the possession of 
1 ms literary or scientific talent, on his 
wealth, on his rank, on his power, on 
his acquirements, or his superiority over 
his competitors ; he is vain of his person, 
his dress, his walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. Pride is the inherent quality 
in man ; and, while it rests on noble 
objects, it is his noblest characteristic; 
vanity is the distortion of one’s nature 
flowing from a vicious constitution or 
education: pride shows itself variously 
according to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed; a noble pride seeks 
to display itself in all that can command 
the respect or admiration of mankind; 
the pride of wealth, of power, or of other 
adventitious properties, commonly dis- 
plays itself in an unseemly deportment 
towards others ; vanity shows itself in 
false pretensions. 

He was commonly represi tiled as a prowl ami dis- 
tant man, 1 >u t in i'.irt in' had no more pride at heait 
lit. in *>\er\ man of honour cantos about with him, 
and which -oivcs to repel every thing that inclines 
towards meanness with becoming indignation. 

CCMHKHI.ANP. 

Ilia vanity disposed hint to he his excellency, and 
his weakness to believe that tin should be the genen.l 
ill the houses as well as ill the Held, and be aide to 
covero their counsels and re.str.iiu their passions as 
wed as to fight their battled. Clark noon. 

Pride , in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength, and 
produces more or less violence; vanity 
is coupled with weakness. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious, and 
ambition terrible, 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools. 

That vanity s the food of fools. Sw iit. 

Conceit is that species of self-valua- 
tion that respects one’s talents only; it. 
is so far therefore closely allied to pride ; 
but a man is said to be proud of that 
which he really has, hut to be conceited 
of that which he really has not; a man 
may be pr< ud to an excess of merits 
wli ch he actually possesses ; but when 
he is conceited his merits are all in his 
own conceit; the latter is therefore ob- 
viously founded on falsehood altogether. 
As sell -conceit is the offspring of igno- 
rance and vanity , it is most frequently 
.bund jn youth, hut, as it is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, it may grow 
up with a person and go with him through 
life. 

Tins R«*]f runrtil of tin* young e tin* great source of 
those diiugei's to which they arc exjioscd. Jii.Aiu. 


PRIDE, HAUGHTINESS, LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE is employed principally as 
respects the temper of the mind : 
HAUGHTINESS (v. Haughty), and 
LOFTINESS (v. High), respect, either 
the temper of mind or the external be- 
haviour. DIGNITY (t7. Honor), respects 
only the external behaviour. Pride is, 
as before (v. Pride), the general term ; 
the others are modes of pride . Pride, 
inasmuch as it consists purely of self- 
esteem, is a positive sentiment which one 
may entertain independently of other 
persons; it lies in the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, and mingles itself 
insensibly with our ailed ions and pas- 
sions. Haughtiness is that mode uf 
pride which springs out of one's com- 
parison of one’s self with others : the 
haughty man dwells on the inferiority 
of others; the proud man in the strict 
sense dwells on his own perfections. 
Loftiness is a mode of pride which 
raises the spirit above objects supposed 
to be inferior; it does not set man m> 
much above others as above himself, or 
that which concerns himself. 

Kvi-ij diMiioustr.it. on of :iu implacable rancour and 
•hi unt.miealde I'V tic w cic t v* only ciiroiiiayrun-iits 
we leceived ( fuun the legieide*,) lu tin* ieiiew.il id 
our Ml|>i>licat:u!is. Uu.ihi- 

I'ro.spci ity doth not only shut tin- earth against 
counsel by n-n^onul the dulnesn which it leaves iip>m 
the seu-os, but al-n on account of Hint ai ro^.iucc 
«n. d untutored h-iuy/itim^s tli.it it hi mg** upon ill" 
mind. s'* il i ii . 

Augustus ami TiUuius had Inf inis* enough in 
their temper, ami affected to make a -oxeieijt, 
tignie. t'oi.ian.. 

As respects the exterior, pride in tin* 
behaviour is alwa)s had. 

He was commonly represented as a prowl and 
di taut man. t.’i niiiiii \N"- 

Hut it is taken in an indilleront sense 
in application to brutes or unconscious 
agents. 

He, like a prowl steed lein’d, went howjhfif nil. 

' .Mir/inv. 

Haughtiness in one’s carriage, and 
loftiness in one’s tone or air, are mostly 
unbecoming, and seldom warranted. 

I* invoked by Edward's haughtiness, even the 
sive I'.iiiol began to mutiny. itoin in V,N - 

Waller describes S.«elinii*«N.i as a predominatii 1 '^ 
beauty, ui lofty charms and imperious influence. ^ 

Dignity, which arises from a proper 
consciousness of what is due to ones 
self, is always taken in a good settle. 
It is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all limes ; on other occasions 
requires to be assumed. 
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. As soon as Alm.ii'm knew his fate tube inei itable, 
ho met it with the dignity and lVnliludu ol a vt ran. 

KujaiUiiujr. 

PRIMARY, PRIMITIVE, PRI STINK, 
OltUJlNAL. 

PRIMARY, from primus , signifies 
belonging to or like the first. PRIMI- 
TIVE, from the same, signifies being 
the first. PRISTINE, in Latin priz- 
(inus, from prius, signifies in former 
times. ORIGINAL signifies contain- 
ing the origin. 

The primanj denotes simply the ordet 
of sucres'* ion, anti is therefore the ge- 
neric term; primitive, pristine , and 
nr initial, include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that succeeds, 
and are therefore modes of the primary. 
The ]>rimanj has nothing to come before 
it ; in this manner wo speak of the 
primary cause as the cause which pre- 
cedes secondary causes : the primitive 
is that alter which other things arc 
formed; in this manner a primitive 
word is that after which, or from which, 
the derivatives are formed : the pristine 
is that which follows the primitive , so 
as to become customary ; there are but 
lew specimens of the pristine purity of 
h‘e among the professors of Christianity : 
tile original is that which either gives 
birth to the thing, or belongs to that 
which gives binli to the tiling; the 
original meaning of a word is that which 
was given to it by the makers of tho 
word. 

Memory is the prbhttri/ and fund unent:il power, 
without which there could he no other iuteih etu.il 
Opel .llioil. JoIINkON. 

Meanwhile mir primitive jjr»*at -ire to meet, 

Hi* ;:oilhi\.» gii**st walks toil It. Mn.ioy. 

\s to the shun; ot‘ power each indi\idu.il ou^'it to 
have m the state, that I must deny to he amongst 
the dhecl original 1 ights ol' man. Uchke. 

While with her fiieudly clay he deign’d to dwell, 
^hall she with siitelv leaeh her prist me seat. L’hioh. 

PRINCE, MONARCH, SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE, in French prince , Latin 
pn turps from primus , signifies the chief 
0l ' the first person m the nation. MO- 
NARCH, from t.iie Greek povoz alone, 
and upxn government, signifies one hav- 
ing sole authority. SOVEREIGN has 
been supposed to he changed from 
xuperregnum, but, like the French 
souverain , the Spanish suite rano . , and 
‘he Italian sovntnn , it may, perhaps, 
with greater propriety, lie derived from 
'it pent us or .• upremu^. supreme. PO 


TENT ATE, from potens, powerful, sig- 
nified one having supreme power. 

Prince is the generic term, tho rest 
are specific terms ; every monarch, so- 
vneiyn, and potentate, is a prince, but 
not vice versa. The term prince is in- 
definite as to the degree of power: a 
prince may have a limited or despotic 
power; but in its restricted sense it 
denotes a smaller degree of power than 
any of the other terms: the term mo- 
narch dues not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is undivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many : 
sovereign and potentate indicate the 
highest degree of power ; but the former 
is employed only as respects the nation 
that is governed, the latter respects otho/ 
nations: a sovereign is supreme over 
his subjects ; a potentate is powerful by 
means of his subjects. Every man 
having independent power is a prince , 
let his territory be ever so inconsiderable ; 
Germany is divided into a number of 
small states, which are governed by 
petty princes. Every one reigning by 
himself in a state of some considerable 
magnitude, and having an independent 
authority over his subjects, is a mo- 
narch; kings and emperors therefore 
are all monarch s. Every monarch is a 
sovereign who>e extent of dominion and 
number of subjects rises above the ordi- 
nary level ; he is a potentate if his 
influence either in the cabinet or the 
field extends very considerably over the 
affairs of other nations. 

Of .ill tlio print'?* who lwul swayed tho Mexican 
sceptre, Montezuma was the most haughty. 

. Robertson. 

Tin; Mexican people were wailike nn.l enterpriz- 
ins;, the authoiit) of the munarth unbounded. 

KoM v ‘ ii l'soN . 

The Peruvians \ added a blind submission to then 
sovereigns. It o u fc 11 r-oN. 

How ns fail m 1st l 1 e most exalted p ff'Citr upon 
eaith appear lo tli.it e\e w inch lakes ill liiuumer edit 
orders mi spuit»! Aimuson. 


PRINCIPLE, MOTIVE. 

The PRINCIPLE (p. Doctrine) may 
sometimes be tho MOTIVE ; but often 
there is a principle where there is n > 
motive , and there is a motive where 
there is no principle. The principle 
lies in conscious and unconscious agents ; 
the motive, only in conscious agents : all 
nature is guided by certain principles ; 
its movements go forward upon certain 
principles: man is put into action by 
certain motives; the piinciple is tho 
;hmie umring cause of c\er\ tiling that 
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is set vn mol ion: the mot ire is the 
prime ntyying cause that sets the human 
machine into action. The principle in 
its restricted sense comes stdl nearer to 
the motive , when it refers to the opinions 
which we form : the principle in this 
case is that idea which we lorm of things, 
so as to regulate our conduct; the mo- 
tive is that idea which simply impels to 
action : the former is therefore something 
permanent, and grounded upon the ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers ; the 
latter is momentary, atul arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think- 
ing: bad principles lead a man into a 
dad course of life : hut a man may be 
led by had motives to do what is good as 
well as what is had. 

'Hu* host lrn'sdah -vs have lava snfslicd with the 
establishment of some Mire, solid, mid mliii" p-iufi- 
ptc in •'OlfllimtMlt, IiUUKK. 

The danger nflxdmy in ' our weak in 1 **. to our mw- 
vants, and the lmpo-sib lily of coiicvaliiii: it tr«»m 
them, may he justly coii'idcicd us one in Ore to a 
regular life. Johnson. 

PRIORITY, PRECEDENCE, PKE- 
EM1 N E NCli, Pli KFK HENCE. 

PRIORITY denotes the abstract 
quality of being before others: PRECE- 
DENCE, from pree and ccdo, signifies 
the state of going before: PRE-EMI- 
NENCE signifies being more eminent 
or elevated than others: PREFER- 
ENCE signifies being put before others. 
Priority respects simply the order of 
succession, and is applied to objects 
either in a state of motion or rest: pre- 
cedence signifies priori t if in going, and 
depends upon a right or privilege ; pre- 
eminence signifies priority in being, 
and depends upon merit ; preference 
signifies priority in placing, and de- 
pends upon favor. The priority is 
applicable rath r to the thing than the 
person; it is not that which is sought 
for, but that which is to be had : age 
frequently gives priority where every 
other claim is wanting. The immoderate 
desire lor precedence is often nothing 
but a childish vanity ; it is a distinction 
that Hows out of rank arid power* a 
nobleman claims a precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. The love of pre- 
eminence is laudable, inasmuch as it 
requires & degree of moral worth which 
exceeds that of others ; a general aims 
at pre-eminence in his profession. Those 
who are anxious to obtain the best fur 
themselves, are eager to have the pre- 
ference : we seek for the preference r.i 
matters of choice. J 


A belter place. a more commodious scat, priority 
in lu'iii^ helped at table, Jwi*., wliat is il hut snci dic- 
ing oui selves iu such t ritte.-, to the comenieucr and 
idc.iMiiets ot otlieis? 11 a hi. I'h.vi ham. 

Ranks will then (in I lie next world) be adjusted, 
anil pi i crtU wy set iui»ht. Addison. 

Il U the concern of mankind that the destruction 
of older should not be a claim to rank; iliat crimes 
should not be the only title to ]>re umi/micn and 
honour. Uukkk. 

We find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear 
seveial actions of our minds or motiousof our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind. 

LoOKK. 


PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SECLU- 
SION. 

PRIVACY literally denotes the ab- 
stract quality of private ; hut when 
taken by itself it signifies the state of 
being private: RETIREMENT lite- 
rally signifies the abstract act of retir- 
ing : and SECLUSION that of be- 
ef tiding one’s self: hut retirement by 
itself frequently denotes a state of being 
retired, or a place of retirement ; sectu- 
aio//, a state of being .secluded: hence 
we say a person lives in privacy , in re- 
tirement, in seclusion : privacy is op- 
posed to publicity; he who lives in 
privacy , therefore, is one who follows no 
public line, who lives so as to he little 
known : retirement is opposed to open- 
ness <»r freedom of access : lie, therefore, 
who lives in retirement , withdraws fium 
the society of others, he lives by him- 
self: seclusion is the excess of retire- 
ment; ho who lives in .seclusion bars 
all access to himself; he shuts luuiself 
from the world. Privacy is most suit- 
able for such as are in circumstances of 
humiliation, whether from tlmii* misfor- 
tune or their fault ; retirement is pecu- 
liarly agreeable to those who are of a 
relloctive turn ; but seclusion is chosen 
only by those who labour under some 
strong affection ot the mind, whether of 
a religious or a physical nature 

Fly with me to some safe, some sacred priwry. 

'Hows. 

In our 17 tircinents every thiny disposes us to be 

sci ious, Addison. 

Then? have appeared divines of cnl'mlilcued and 
discerning; minds, who hate confirmed the ubsciwi- 
ti> in that supi 1st i lions yiuom »*\er yarns dark- r ami 
assumes new honors in wtubion. Zim.mv.h.man. 


PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE, EX- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE, in Latin privilegium , 
compounded of prints and le.r, .signifies 
a law made for a n> individual or set ot 
individuals. PKEROGATI V E, in L» 
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tm prrrrogativi , was so culled from 
prre and ragn to ask, because they were 
first asked whom they would have to be 
consuls : hence applied in our language 
to the riglu of determining or choosing 
first in many particulars. EXEMP- 
TION, from the verb to exempt, and 
IMMUNITY, from the Latin im mu iris 
free, are both employed for the object 
from which one is exempt or free. 

Privilege and prerogative consist of 
positive advantages ; exemption and 
immuuiti/ of those which are negative : 
by the former we obtain an actual good, 
by the latter the removal of an evil. 
Privilege , , in its most extended sense, 
comprehends all the rest: lor every pre- 
rogative , exemption , and immuuiti/ are 
vrivi leges, inasmuch as they rest upon 
certain laws or customs, which are 
made for the benefit of certain indivi- 
duals. In the restricted sense, the jiri- 
vilegc may be enjoyed by many ; the 
t irern<;a f ivfl 9 which is a peculiar and 
distinguished privilege, ran be enjoyed 
only by a few. As they respect the 
public, privileges belong to or are 
granted to the subject ; prerogatives 
belong to the crown. It is the privilege 
of a member of pirliament to escape 
arrest for debt; it is the prerogative of 
the crown to be irresponsible for the 
conduct of its ministers: as respects 
private cases, it. is the privilege of females 
to have the best places assigned to them ; 
it. is the jirerogntive of the male to ad- 
dress the le in ale. 

As Hi.* .i^ril dop irt fii >in the dignity, so thov f«>r- 
1’i'iL v\w‘ priult tfts, ol’j'ii*) hairs. lii.Aiit. 

By tli-* woi-t nf iwitpali ms, an usurpation on the 
jin rufr-ilirrs of iialmo, j.ni aUumpt to funv tailors 
ami iMipiMiti is in;o tin* .•.tali*. IIi/kkk. 

Privileges are applied to every object 
which it is desirable to have ; preroga- 
tive is confined to the case of making 
one’s election, or exercising any special 
power: exemption is applicable to eases 
in which one is exempted from any 
tribute or payment: immuuiti/, from 
the Latin munus an office, is peculiarly 
applicable to cases in which one is freed 
lrom a service : all chartered towns or 
corporations have privileges, exemji- 
tions, and immunities : it is the jiriri- 
Itge of the city of London to shut its 
gates against the king. 

Noithor iinl til i i y urn- oloiijx (in K.aiinO oujujod 
Jii y r» riHjitioii lii. in iho ilulv « . n o.MiMiiuablo ooin- 
Uimlillfi. ’ B Villi K. 

^ mi claim ;in immunity Iro n c\i ■, which belong nut 
In the lot of man. Bi.aiii. 


VIUIOKKDIM1, PllOCKSS, 'pKOCiltKSS. 

The manner of performing actions 
for the attainment of a given end is the 
common idea comprehended in these 
terms. PROCEEDING is the most 
general, as it simply expresses the ge- 
neral idea of tie manner of going on; 
the rest are specific terms, denoting 
some particularity in the action, object, 
or circumstance. Proceeding is said 
commonly of such things as happen iu 
the ordinary way of doing business; 
PROCESS is said of such things as 
are done by rule: the former is consi- 
dered in a moral point of view : tlie latter 
in a scientific or technical point of view: 
the freemasons have bound themselves 
together by a law of secrecy not to reveal 
some part of their proceedings : the pro- 
cess by which paper is made has under- 
gone considerable improvements since 
its first invention. 

What cnulil bo nunc fair than to l\v open to nil 
enemy all that \mi w l-dict to obi.iin, .mil i«> do-ha 
him lo imitate jour in^i-tiuoiis prucet'iiny t Bukkb. 

Saturnian Juno now, with double o uv, 

Attends the fatal priice^s of the u;u. Dkydex 

Proceeding and PROGRESS both 
refer to the moral actions of men: but 
the proceeding simply denotes the act 
of going on, or doing noiuethiug: the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: tin* proceeding may be only 
a partial action compiehending both the 
beginning and the end; but the pro- 
gress is applied to that which mpiircs 
tunc, and a regular succession of action, 
to bring it to a completion: that is a 
proceeding in which every man is tried 
in a court of law : that is a progress 
which one makes in learning, by the 
addition to one’s knowledge : lienee we 
do not talk of the proceeding of life, but 
of the progress of life. 

It is M*ry observable that our /;ri>r#e i'iji dUco- 
viTi-d plainly when his lnul-liip liioii.'liL well uf 
lu til-ad I’, uinl w lion not, fur if he was in yuod he.ut 
he obs.ei\od us narrowly. Non ru. 

11 is penetiatiny aud ootuprohou'-ivo mind saw 
tii.it thoyin>i/ivs« of soci d.aiul especially commercial, 
intercom so was prodtii'iiu' now combinations, v liieh 
had not been specifically fnri*M*cii w lion the laws 
a p plied to such subjoins wore on acted. IJisskt. 

1 > I { l H : !•: K IJIN U, T K AN S ACT1 ON . 

PROCEEDING signifies* literally 
the thing that proceeds: and TR.VNS- 
ACYION the thing transacted : the 
former is, therefore, of some! lung that, is 
going forward : the l itter of something 
that is already done : we are witnesses 
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to the whole proceeding ; we inquire 
into the whole transaction. The term 
proceeding is said of every event or cir- 
cumstance which goes forward through 
the agency of men ; transaction com- 
prehends only those matters which have 
been deliberately transacted or brought 
to a conclusion : in this sense we use 
the word proceeding in application to 
an affray in the street; and the word 
transaction to some commercial nego- 
tiation that has been carried on between 
certain persons. The term proceeding 
marks the manner of proceeding ; as 
when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law : transaction marks the 
business transacted ; as the transactions 
on the Exchange. A proceeding may 
be characterized as disgraceful ; a trans- 
action as iniquitous. 

Tlie proceedings ul a c »unril of old men in an 
American tube, we are told, were u»» less formal anti 
sagacious tliau those in a senate iu in. ire poli>hed 
republics. Robertson, 

It was IlotliweH’s interest to c >\ er, if possible, the 
whole transattion under the toil of darkin ss and 
sileace. Robertson 

PROCESSION, TRAIN, RETINUE. 

PROCESSION, from the verb pro- 
ceed, signifies the act of going forward 
or before, that is, in the present instance, 
of going before others, or one before an- 
other. TRAIN in all probability comes 
from the Latin traho to draw, signify ing 
the thing drawn after another ; and iu 
the present instance the persons who 
are led after, or follow, any object. 
RETINUE, from the \erb to retain , 
signifies those who are retained as at- 
tendants. 

All these terms are said of any num- 
ber of persons who follow in a certain 
order ; but this, which is the leading 
idea in the word procession, is but col- 
lateral in the terms train and retinue • 
on the other hand, the procession may 
consist of persons of all ranks and sta- 
tions ; but train and retinue apply only 
to such as follow some person or thing 
in a subordinate capacity: the former 
in regard to such as make up the con- 
cluding part of some procession ; the 
latter only in regard to the servants or 
attendants on the great. At funerals 
there is ‘ frequently a long train of 
coaches belonging to the friends of the 
deceased, which close the procession ; 
princes and nobles never go out on state 
or public occasions without a numerous 
retinue : the beauty of every procession ji 


consists in the order with which every 
one keeps his place, and the regularity 
with which the whole goes forward ; the 
length of a train is what renders it most 
worthy of notice; the number of a re- 
tinue in eastern nations is one criterion 
by which the wealth of the individual 
is estimated. 

Ami now tin* prist*. Potilius at their head. 

In skins ol boasts involv'd, the long procession led. 

Dkydkn. 

Tlio moon, sind all the starry train , 

Hung the vast vault of hesw'n. Gat, 

Him and his sleeping slaves lie slew ; then spies 
Where Remus with his rich retinue lies. Dry den, 

PRODUCTION, PRODUCE, PRODUCT. 

Tim term PRODUCTION expresses 
either the act of* producing or the thing 
produced; PRODUCT and PRO- 
DUCE express only the thing produced: 
the production of a tree from a seed is 
one of the wonders of nature ; the pro- 
duce will not be considerable. In the 
sense of the thing produced, production 
is applied to every individual thing that 
is produced, \\ bother by nature or art ; 
as a tree is a production , or a painting 
is a production of art or skill : produce 
ami product are properly applicable to 
those productions of nature which are 
made to turn to account; the former in 
a collective sense, and in reference to 
some particular object; the latter in an 
abstract and general sense: the aggre- 
gate quantity of grain drawn from a 
field is termed th c produce of the Held : 
but corn, hay, vegetables, and fruits in 
general, are termed products of the 
earth: the naturalist examines ail the 
proiluctions of nature ; the husband man 
looks to tlu; produce of his lauds; die 
topographer and traveller inquire about 
the products of different countries. 

lit* was* expert in all tin; parts of physic, but ibi 
the histoiy ul iiatiue, of lilt* productions of all coun- 
tries, of ill virtues ami iiiiprn\emeuU of plants, on**., 
ami minerals, with t eir varieties iu dilleieui cli- 
niales be was p. rhaps the perfectest und rvuetesl 
man iu the world. Uuunm. 

A storm of bait, I nm informed, 1ms destrujetl «li 
the produce of my estate in Tuscany. 

Mklmuth'b Letters of Cicero. 

Our Hrilish products ate of such kinds and quan- 
tities u-» can turu the buluuce of trude to our ad\uu* 
taga. Addison. 

There is the same distinction between 
these terms in their improper, ns in 
their proper, acceptation; the jn'oduction 
is whatever results from an effort, phy- 
sical or mental, as a production of 
genius, a production of ait, and the like; 
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the produce is the amount or aggregate 
result from physical or mental labour : 
thus, whatever the husbandman reaps 
from the cultivation of his land is termed 
the produce of his labour; whatever 
results from any public subscription or 
collection is, m like manner, the vro - 
duce : the product is employed properly 
in regard to the mental operation of 
figures, as the product from multipli- 
cation, but may be extended to any 
thing which is the fruit of the brain. 

Whut would Worno of the scropliulous consump- 
tive productions furnished by our men of wit ;md 
.earning? Swift. 

This tax has already been so often tried, that we 
know the exact produce of it Addison. 

I cannot help thinking the Arabian tales the pro- 
duct of some woman’s imagination. Attkhbuky, 


PRODUCTION, PERFORMANCE, 
WORK. 


When we speak of any thing as re- 
sulting from any specified operation, we 
term it a PRODUCTION ; as the pro- 
duction of an author, signifying what 
he has produced by the effort of his 
mind : Homer's Iliad is esteemed as one 
of the finest productions of the imagina- 
tion. When we speak of any thing as 
executed or performed by some person 
we term it a PERFORMANCE, as a 
drawing or a painting is denominated 
the performance of a particular artist. 
The term production cannot be e m ployed 
without specifying or referring to the 
source from which it is produced , or the 
means by which it is produced; as the 
production of art, the production of the 
inventive faculty, the production of 
the mind, &(*: a performance cannot 
be spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has been per - 
formed ; hence we speak of this or that 
person’s performance. When wc wish 
to specify any thing that results from 
WORK or labour, it is termed a work : 
in this manner we either speak of the 
work of one’s hands, or a work of the 
imagination, a work of time, a work of 
magnitude. 


Nature, in her productions slow, aspires 
“y J U8t degrees to reach perfection's height 

Somerville 


uiT 16 P er fi rm/l nm of Pope were burnt bv thus 
, Ia< h P»ritap», selected as most likely t 
publish them. Johnso> 


^ U ‘ re aro which the author must 

uwgn unpublished to posterity. Joumsom. 


TO PROFESS, DECLARE. 

» 

PROFESS, in Latin professus , par 
ticiple of profiteor , compounded of pro 
and fateor to speak, signifies to set 
forth, or present to public view. DE- 
CLARE, v. To declare . 

An exposure of one's thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig- 
nification of these terms ; hut they differ 
in the manner of the action, as well as 
the object : one professes by words or 
by actions ; one declares by words only : 
a man professes to believe that on which 
he acts ; but he declares his belief of it 
either with his lips or in his writings. 
A profession may be general and par- 
tial, it may amount to little more than 
an intimation: a declaration is positive 
and explicit ; it leaves no one in doubt : 
a profession may, therefore, sometimes 
be hypocritical : he who professes may 
wish to imply that which is not real : a 
declaration must be either directly true 
or false ; he who declares expressly com- 
mits himself upon his veracity. One 
professes cither as respects single ac- 
tions, or a regular course of conduct ; 
one declares either passing thoughts or 
settled principles. A person professes 
to have walked to a certain distance ; to 
have taken a certain route, and the like : 
a Christian professes to follow the doc- 
trine and precepts of Christianity ; a 
person declares that a thing is true or 
false, or he declares his firm belief in a 
thing. 

A naked profession may have credit, when no 
other evidence ran be given. Swift. 

Wc are a considerable body, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fail t o declare ourselves. 

Addison. 

To profess is employed only for what 
concerns one’s self; to declare is like- 
wise employed for what concerns others : 
one professes the motives and principles 
by which one is guided : one declares 
facts and circumstances with which one 
is acquainted: one professes nothing 
but what one thinks may be creditable 
and fit to be known ; but one declares 
whatever may have fallen under one’s 
notice, or passed through one's mind, 
as the case requires ; there is always a 
particular and private motive for pro- 
fession; there are frequently public 
grounds for making a declaratisn. 

’’retendiug ttrat 

Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy. 

Argues no leader. * Milton. 

There are uo where so plain and full dt'cl iruUon. 
01 mercy and .uve to the sous of men as iu the Gi»peL 

,, Tillotsow 
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PKOl LIGATE, ABANDONED; REPRO- 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE, in Latin profligates, 
participle of pm/tigo, compounded of the 
intensive pro and fligo to dasli or beat, 
signifies completely ruined and lost to 
everything. ABANDONED, ?>. To 
abandon. 11E PROBATE (r. To re- 
prove) signifies one thoroughly re- 
jected. 

These terms, in their proper accepta- 
tion, express the most wretched con- 
dition of fortune into which it is possible 
for any human being to be plunged, 
and consequently, in their improper ap- 
plication, they denote that state of moral 
desertion and ruin which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in wickedness or depravity. A 
profligate man has lost all by his vices, 
and consequently to his vices alone he 
looks for the regaining those goods of 
fortune which he has squandered ; as he 
has nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain in his own estimation, by pursuing 
the career of his vices, he surpasses all 
others in his unprincipled conduct • an 
abandoned man is altogether abandoned 
to his passions, which, having the entire 
sway over him, naturally impel him to 
every excess : the reprobate man is one 
who has been reproved until lie be- 
comes insensible to reproof, and is given 
up to the malignity of his own passions. 

Aged wisdom cm check the most form ard, ami 
sib.i-.ti the most dt\ lll.AiK. 

To b<* negligent of what any 0110 thinks of you, 
(loo* not only show you uriOfe'unt hut nlrinilottril. 

IlUOHKS. 

And here lot those who boast in mortal things, 

Ijcaru how their greatest monuments of fame. 

And strength, and art, arc easily outdone 
By tcj/robiite sybils. Mi/.toN. 

PROFUSION, PROFUSBNKSS. 

PROFUSION, from the Latin pro- 
fuudo , to pour forth, is taken in relation 
to unconscious objects, which pour forth 
in great plenty; PROFUSENESS is 
taken from the same, in relation to con- 
scious agents, who likewise pour forth 
in great plenty : the term profusion, 
therefore, is put for plenty itself, and 
the term profuseness as a characteristic 
of persous in the sense of extravagance. 
At life hospitably board of the rich, 
there will naturally be a profusion of 
everything which caji gratify the appe- 
tite; whni men see an unusual degree 
of profusion, they are apt to indulge 
themselves in profuse.ness. • 


PROGRESS. 

«. 

Yi* gliU'riug towns with wealth ami splendmu 

crown'd. 

Ye Holds where .summer spreads profusion round, 
F«t me your tributary stolen combine. (joIjDsmith. 

I was convinced that the liberality of mv young 
companions was only profuseness. Johnson. 

PROGRESS, PROGRESSION, AD 
VA NCK, A D V A N CBM BN T. 

A forward motion is designated by 
these terms: but PROGRESS and 
PROGRESSION simply imply this 
sort of motion ; ADVANCE and AD- 
VANCEMENT also imply an approxi- 
mation to some object: we may make a 
progress in that which has no specific 
termination, as a progress in learning, 
which may cease only with life ; hut the 
advance is only made to some limited 
point or object in view ; as an advance 
in wealth or honor, which may find a 
termination within the life. Progress 
and advance are said of that which has 
been passed over ; but progression and 
advancement may be said of that which 
one is passing: the progress is made, 
or the person is in advance ; lie is in the 
act of progression or advancement : a 
child makes a progress in learning by 
daily attention ; the progression from 
one stage of learning to another is not 
always percepliblo ; it is not ala ays pos- 
sible to oNcrtake one who is in advance ; 
sometimes a person’s advancement is 
retarded by circumstances that are alto- 
gether contingent : the first step in any 
destructive c.uurse still prepares for 1 he 
second, and the second lor the thiicl, 
after which there is no stop, but the 
progress is infinite. 

I wish it were in my power to give ;i lesutnr hiv 
lory uf the pru^rv'S which our <iiiee-.lois 1 m\c m idi’ 
in this species of versi lie i lion. * Tuwmif 

And better thence again, ami better still. 

In in finite T homson. 

The most successful students make their rtfonncii 
in knowledge by slant flights. JoHN-oN- 

I have lived to see the lieicn ivlrtinrrmrttl , thii 
sudden tm ii, and the abrupt period, ofthiceor l"<n 
enormous friciutihips. I’*’ 1 ’ 1 - 


PROG BBSS, PROFICIENCY, 1MPROVK 
MF.NT. 

PROGRESS (v. Proceeding) w :l 
generic term, the rest are specific, 
PROFICIENCY, from the Latin pro- 
Jicin, compounded of pro and farm, sig' 
nifics a profited state, that is to wiy. a 
progress already math*' and 1M - 
PKOVEjMLNT, from the verb M 
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ptvved \ signifies an improved condition, 
that is, progress in that which improves . 
The term progress here, as in the former 
paragraph, marks the step or motion 
onward, and the two others the point 
already reached ; but progress is ap- 
plied cither in the proper or improper 
sense, that is, either to those travelling 
forward, or to those going on stepwise 
in any work ; proficiency is applied, in 
the improper sense, to the ground 
gained in an art, and improvement to 
what is gained in knowledge, or under- 
standing, or abilities ; when idle people 
set about any work, it is difficult to per- 
ceive that they make any progress in it 
from time to time ; those who have a 
thorough taste for either music or draw- 
ing will make a proficiency in it which 
is astonishing to those who are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances ; the 
improvement of the mind can never be 
so effectually and easily obtained as in 
the period of childhood. 

Solon, the s:tge, his progress never ceased, 

Hut still his learning with his days increas'd. 

Denham. 

When tlie lad was about nineteen, his unele de- 
sired to see hint, that he might know what prt.ji- 
ciency he had made. IIawkkswoktii. 

The improvement which grows from habituating 
the mind to the cmupiuheiisive views of religion 
must not bo thought wholly to regard the under- 
standing. AdDI'ON. 

Progress and proficiency arc applied 
to the acts of persons, but improvement 
denotes also t he act or state of things ; 
one must make a progress or profi- 
ciency , but things admit of improvement. 

The metiical part «»f our poetry, in vlu; time of 
Chaucer, was capable of more improvement. 

Tyiiwhitt. 

PROMINENT, CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT signifies hanging 
over; CONSPICUOUS ( v . Distin- 
guished) signifies easy to be beheld : 
the former is, therefore, to the latter, in 
some measure, as the species to the 
£enus ; what is prominent is, in general, 
on that very account conspicuous ; but 
many things may be conspicuous which 
are not exprcssiy prominent : nothing 
is prominent but wliat projects beyond 
a certain line; every tiling is conspicuous 
which may be seen by many : the nose 
0,1 . a man’s face is a prominent feature, 
owing to its projecting situation ; and it 
js sometimes conspicuous , according to 

he position of the person : a figure in a 
Venting is said to be prominent , if it 


appear^ to stand forward or Cefore the 
others ; but it is not properly conspicu- 
ous , unless there be something in it 
which attracts the general notice, and 
distinguishes it from all other things; 
on the contrary, it is conspicuous , but 
not expressly prominent , when the 
colors are vivid. 

Lady Macbeth's walking in her sle»*p is an inci- 
dent so fill 1 oftiagic horror, that it stands out as a 
prominent feature in the most sublime drama in the 
WOt Id. CUMHEULANC. 

That innocent mirth whi. h lmd been so conspi- 
cuous in Sir Thomas More’s life, did not forsake him 
to the lust. Addison. 

PROMISCUOUS, INDISCRIMINATE. 

PROMISCUOUS, in Latin promis- 
cuus , from promisceo t or pro and 
miseeo to mingle, signifies thoroughly 
mingled. INDISCRIMINATE, from 
the Latin in privative, and discrimen a 
difference, signifies without any differ- 
ence. 

Promiscuous is applied to any num- 
ber of different objects mingled together; 
indiscriminate is only applied to the ac- 
tion in which one does not discriminate 
different objects : a multitude is termed 
promiscuous , as characterizing the 
thing ; the use of different things for the 
same purpose, or of the same things 
for different purposes, is termed indis- 
criminate, as characterizing the person 
things become promiscuous by the want 
of design in any one; they are indis - 
* criminate by the express intention of 
some one : plants of all descriptions are 
to be found promiscuously situated in 
the beds of a garden : it is lolly to level 
any charge indiscriminately against 
all* the members of any community or 
profession. 

Victors and vanquish'd join promiscuous cries. 

1'oi‘F. 

From this indiscriminate distribution of niiseit, 
the mur.i lists have alwavs derived one of their 
strongest moral arguments for a future state. 

Johnson. 

PROMISE, ENGAGEMENT, WORD. 

PROMISE, in Latin pro missus, from 
promitt a, compounded of pro before, and 
mil to to set or fix, that is, to fix before- 
hand, is specific, and consequently more 
binding than the ENGAGEMENT (v. 
Business ) ; we promise a thing in a set 
form of words, that are clearly and 
strictly understood ; wo engage in ge- 
neral terms, that may admit of altera- 
tion r * a promise is mostly unconditional ; 

1 2t * 
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an engagement is frequently conditional. 
In promises the faith of an individual 
is admitted upon his word, and built 
upon as if it were a deed; in engage- 
ments the intentions of an individual 
for the future are all that are either im- 
plied or understood : on the fulfilment 
of promises often depend the most im- 
portant interests of individuals ; an at- 
tention to engagements is a matter of 
mutual convenience in the ordinary 
concerns of ldb : a man makes a pro- 
mise of payment, and upon his promise 
it may happen that many others depend 
for the fulfilment of their promises: 
when engagements are made to visit or 
meet others, an inattention to such en- 
gagements causes great trouble. 

An aci^if performance fa north the whole world 

[jin anise. Howku. 

Tlu* engagements I had to Dr. Swift wore such 
ns tlu* actual services lie hail done ine, in relation to 
the subscription lor Homer, obliged me to. l’ui'E. 

Asa promise and engagement can bo 
made only by words , the WORD is 
often put for either, or for both, as the 
ease requires : he who breaks his word 
in small matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his ; word in matters of conse- 
quence. 

/linens was our prince ; a jnster lord, 
l)r Holder warrioi, never drew .» sword; 

Observant uf the right, religious of his word. 

Dhyof. sr. 

PROOF, EVIDENCE, TESTIMONY. 

The PROOF (v. Argument ) is that 
which simply proves ; the E VIDE NC E 
is that which makes evident (v. Clear ) ; 
the TESTIMONY, from testis a wit- 
ness, is a species of evidence by means 
of witnesses. In the legal acceptation 
of the terms proofs are commonly de- 
nominated evidence , because nothing 
can be admitted as proof which does 
not tend to make eviden' t but as what 
is proved is made more certain or indu- 
bitable than what is made evident, proof 
is more than evidence. Proof is like- 
wise taken for the act of proving as 
well as for the thing that proves , which 
distinguishes it still further from 
evidence . 

Positive prowls always required, where, from the 
nature fef the case, it appears it might possibly have 
be«*n had. Hut next to positive proof circumstantial 
evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, must take 

I 1 * 41420 It I. AC K STUNK. 

Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to make evident , be it words 
or deeds, be it writing or discot|*se; 


PROFORTIQNATE. 

testimony is properly evidence. J>y words 
spoken, and, more strictly speaking, the 
person giving the evidence . 

Evidence is either written or parole. llr.ACKsioNK. 

Our lnw considers that there are many transac- 
tions to which only 0110 person is privy, and there- 
fore does licit always demand the testimony of two 

ltf.AiVKSTo.VK. 

In an extended application of these 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction : the proof is the mark or 
sign which proves : the evidence is the 
mark or sign wlitSh makes evident : the 
testimony is that which is ottered oi 
given by things personified in proof of 
anything. 

Of the fallaciousness of hope, and the unctu taint) 
of schemes, every day gives some new pivif. 

Johnson. 

Cato Major, who had borne all the great oflitvs, 
has left us mi evidence, under his own h.iud, how 
much lie was versed in country allairs. I.oi:kk. 

Evidence is said to arise from testimony, when we 
depend upon the credit and relation of others for 
the truth or falsehood of anything. Wii.kins. 

The proof is employed for fuels or 
pliysicul objects: the evidence is ap- 
plied to that which is moral ; testimony 
regards that which is personal. Ail 
that our Saviour did and said were ca- 
dences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 
of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous proofs of his 
power. One friend makes a present tu 
another in testimony of his regard: the 
proof and the testimony is something 
external, or some outward mark or in- 
dication ; the evidence may he internal 
or lie in the thing itself, as the internal 
evidences of Christianity. 

Men ought not to expect either sensible proof o\ 
demonstration for such matters us are not capable of 
such proofs supposing them to he true. W u.kins. 

Of Swift’s general habits of thinking, if his lwtt rs 
can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was net 
a man to be either loved or envied. Johnson. 

Ye Trojan flames, your testimony hear 
What 1 perform’d, and what 1 suffer'd there. 

|>k\ dkn 

PROPORTIONATE, COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE, from the Latin 
proportio , compounded of pro and portw * 
signifies having a portion suitable to, <>r 
in agreement with, some other object 
COMMENSURATE, from the 
commensus or commentior , signifies mea- 
suring in accordance with some other 
thing, being suitable in measure to some- 
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thing else. ADEQUATE, in Latin 
adeequatus , participle of adeequn, signi- 
fies made level with some other body. 

Proportionate is here a term of ge- 
neral use ; the others arc particular 
terms, employed in a similar sense, in 
regard to particular objects: that is 
proportionate which rises as a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls; that 
is commensurate which is made to 
rise to the same measure or degree ; 
that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 
Proportionate is employed either in the 
proper or improper sense ; in all recipes 
and prescriptions of every kind propor- 
tionate quantities must always be taken ; 
when the task increases in difficulty and 
complication a proportionate degree of 
labor and talent must be employed 
u pou it. Commensurate and adequate 
arc employed only in the moral sense ; 
the former to denote suitability of things 
in point of measure, the latter to denote 
the equalizing of powers: a person’s 
recompense should in some measure be 
commensurate with his labor and de- 
serts: a person's resources should be 
adequate to the work he is engaged in. 

All envy is proportionate to desire. Johnson. 

Whore the mailer is not commensurate to the 
voids all speaking is but tautology. South. 

i hilwurd actions are not adequate expressions of 
our virtues. Addison. 

PRO POS A L, P It O POS 1 TI ON . 

PROPOSAL comes from propose , in 
the sense of offer: PROPOSITION 
comes from propose , in the sense of set- 
ting down in a di>tinct form of words. 
We make a proposal to a person to enter 
into a partnership with him ; we make 
a proposition to one who is at variance 
with us to settle the difference by arbi- 
tration. 

I have proposed a visit to tier friend Lady Camp- 
hell, and my Anna setuued to rereivc the proposal 
with pleasure. Sir Wh.i.iam Jones. 

Tin* Protestants, averse fiotn proceeding to any 
act of violence, listened with pleasure to the pacific 
proposition of the queen regent. Robertson. 

TO PROROGUE, ADJOURN* 

PROROGUE, from the Latin pro - 
r ogo, signifies to put off, and is used in 
the general sense of deferring for an 
mde Unite period. ADJOURN, from 
pyurnee the day, signifies only to put 
on for a day, or some short period : the 
farmer is applied to national assemblies 


only;* the latter is applicable to any 
meeting. 

A prorogation is the continuance of Parliament 
from one session to another. Ui.ackstunk. 

An adjournment is no more than a continuance 
of the session from one day to auotlier. 

Rlackstonk. 

TO PROVE, DEMONSTRATE, EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

PROVE, in Latin probo, signifies to 
make good, i.e. to make good by proofs, 
which is here the general term , the 
other terms imply different modes of 
•proving: we prove in different ways, 
and in different degrees. To DEMO>Jr 
ST RATE, from monstro to show, and 
the intensive syllable de , signifies to 
prove in a specific manner, that is, in a 
clear and undeniable manner; we may 
prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the 
like ; we demonstrate the truth or 
falsity of a thing. 

The existence of a God is so far from being a thing 
that wants to he proved, that I think it the only 
thing of which we are certain. Guardian. 

The nature of this eternity is utterly inconceiv- 
able l»y the mind of man : our reason demonstrates to 
ns that it has, been, but at the same time can frame 
no idea of it, but what is big with absurdity and 
contradiction. Addison. 

Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
show of himself; evince and manifest 
are used only in this application. To 
prove in this case is to give a proof; 
as to prove one’s valor ; to demonstrate 
is to give a clear or ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an attachment to a thing; 
to evince is to show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one’s integrity by the whole 
course of one's dealings ; to manifest is 
to make manifest, as to manifest one’s 
displeasure or satisfaction. 

From what is left on record of his actions, ho 
plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 
foresaw him to bo, a man of violence, cruelty, and 
blood. fir. A IB. 

11 y the very setting apart and consecrating places 
fi»r the service of God, we demonstrate our acknow- 
ledgement of his power and so\ereignly over us. 

Bevkkidok. 

We must evince the sincerity of our faith by good 
works. Iti.AiK. 

In the life of a man of sense, a short life is sufli- 
cient to manifest himself a inau of honour atul viiiue. 

Stku.k. 

In regard to things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to serve as 
a particular proof ; to manifest is to serve 
as a public proof. The beauty and order 
in [the Creation prove the wisdom of the 
2 t 2 
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Creator; a persistance in a particular 
course of conduct may either evince 
great virtue or great folly ; the miracles 
wrought in Egypt manifested the Divine 
power. 

Why oil those shores art* they with joy survey'd. 
Admir'd as heroes, and as gods obey'd. 

Unless great acts superior merit prove t Porx. 

1 1 is master’s interest and his own comhiued, 

1'ionipt every movement of his heart and mind. 
Thought, word, and deed his liberty evince. 

H is freedom is the freedom of u prince. Cowpkr. 

This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed that there is scarce «i degree of perception 
which does not exist in some one rart ot the world of 
life. Is the goodness or wisdom ot' the Divine 
Heing more manifested in this proceeding ? 

Addison. 

TO PROVIDE, PROCURE, FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE, in Latin provideo , sig- 
nifies literally to sec before, but figura- 
tively to get in readiness for some future 
purpose. PROCURE, v. To get . 
FURNISH is in French fournir. 
SUPPLY, in French supplier , Latin 
suppleo , from sub and pleo, signifies to 
fill up a deficiency, or make up what is 
wanting. 

Provide and procure are both actions 
that have a special reference to the fu- 
ture ; furnish and supply are employed 
for that which is of immediate concern : 
one provides a dinner in the contempla- 
tion that some persons are coming to 
partake of it; one procures help in the 
contemplation that it may be wanted; 
we furnish a room, as we find it neces- 
sary for the present purpose; one sup - 
plies a family with any article of do- 
mestic use. Calculation is necessary 
in providing ; one does not wish to 
provide too much or too little: labor 
and management are requisite in pro- 
curing ; when a thing is not always at 
hand, or not easily come at, one must 
exercise one’s time, strength, or inge- 
nuity to procure it: judgment is requi- 
site in furnishing ; what one furnishes 
ought to be selected with reference to the 
circumstances of the individual who 
furnishes ; care and attention are wanted 
in supplying; we must be careful to 
know w hat a person really wants, in 
order to sujydy him to his satisfaction. 
One provides against all contingencies; 
one procures all necessaries; one fur- 
nishes all comforts one supplies all 
deficiencies 

A rude baud may build walls, fuim roofs, and lay 
floors, uni provide all th.it warmth and secuiqy re- 
quire. Jen if . ow. 


Such dross as may enablo tho body to endura 
the dillorent seasons, the most unenlightened nations 
have been able to procure Johnson. 

Auria having driven the Turks from Corone, both 
by sea atul laud, furnished the city with corn, wine, 
victual, and gunpowder. Knoi.i.ks. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow. 

Yet to supply the ripe wunitsof my friend 

I'll break a custom. Siiakspkare. 

Provide and procure are the acts of 
persons only ; furnish and supjihy are 
the acts of unconscious agents: one’s 
garden and orchard may be said to fur- 
nish him with delicacies; the earth sup- 
plies us with food. So in the improper 
application : the daily occurrences of a 
great city furnish materials for a news- 
paper; a newspaper, to an Englishman, 
supplies almost every other w ant. 

Your ideas arc new, and borrowed from a moun- 
tainous country, the only one that cau furnish truly 
picturesque scenery. (Iray. 

And clouds, dissolv’d, the thirsty ground supply. 

Dk'ypk v. 


PROVIDENCE, PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE and PRUDENCE 
are both derived from the verb to pro- 
vide ; but the former expresses the par- 
ticular act of providing ; the latter the 
habit of providing. The former is ap- 
plied both to animals and men ; the 
latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. We may admire the 
providence of the ant in laying up a 
store for the winter; the prudence of a 
parent is displayed in his concern for 
the future settlement of his child. It 
is provident in a person to adoptt mea- 
sures of escape for himself, in certain 
situations of peculiar danger; it is pru- 
dent to be always prepared for all con- 
tingencies. 

In Albion’s isle, when glut ions Edgar reign'd, 
lie, wi-ely provident, from her while chll’.s. 

Launch'd half her forest*. SoMfcRvii.r.r. 

Prvdtncc operates on life, in the same manner as 
mles till composition; it produces vigilance imiIh-i 
than elevation. Johnson. 


PRUDENT, PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT ( v . Judgment ) charac- 
terizes the person or the thing; PRU- 
DENTI A L characterizes only the thing. 
Prudent signifies having prudence ; 
prudential , according to rules of pm- 
deuce, or as respects prudence. Ihc 
prudent is opposed to the imprudent 
and inconsiderate; the prudential 
opposed to the voluntary : the course 
is prudent which accords with the prin- 
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triples of prudence ; tlie reason or mo- 
tive is prudential , as flowing out of cir- 
cumstances of prudence or necessity. 
Every one is called upon at certain 
times to adopt prudent measures ; those 
who arc obliged to consult their means 
in the management of their expenses, 
must act upon prudential motives. 

Ulysses first in public care she found. 

For pntdent counsel like the gods renown'd. Pope. 

Those who possess elevated understandings are 
naturally apt to consider all prudential maxims as 
>elow their regard. Johnson. 

TO PRY, SCRUTINIZE, DIVE INTO. 

PRY is in all probability changed 
from prove, in the sense of try. SCRU- 
TINIZE comes from the Latin scrutor 
to search thoroughly. DIVE, v. To 
plunge. 

Pry is taken in the had sense of look- 
ing more narrowly into things than one 
ought : scrutinize ami dive into are em- 
ployed in the g >od sense of searching 
things to the bottom. A person who 
pries looks into that which does not 
belong to him ; and too narrowly also 
into that which may belong to him ; it 
is the consequence of a too eager curi- 
osity or a busy meddling temper : a 
person who scrutinizes looks into that 
which is intentionally concealed from 
him : it is an act of duty tlowing out of 
his office : a person who dives penetrates 
into that which lies hidden very deep ; 
he is impelled to this action by the 
thirst of knowledge and a laudable 
curiosity. 

A love of prying into the private 
affairs of families makes a person a 
troublesome neighbour: it is the busi- 
ness of the magistrate to scrutinize all 
matters which aifect the good ordei 
of society : there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science that 
they delight to dice into the secrets of 
nature. 

Hie peaceable man never officiously seeks (» pry 
into the sect els ofotlieis. IJi.Aiti 

lie who enters upon tins sn utiny (into the depths 
«f the mi ml) enters into a lalnrinih. South. 

f n man tint more we dive, the more we see 
Heaven's signet stumping uu immortal make. 

You.vo. 

TO PUHL1S1I, PROMULGATE, 

DIVULGE, REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH, v. To i ulvertise . PRO- 
MULGATE, in Latin promutgatus , 


participle of promulgo or provulgo , sig- 
nifies Jo make vulgar. DIVULGE, in 
Latin divulgo , that is, in diver sosvulgo, 
signifies to make vulgar in different 
parts. REVEAL, in Latin revelo , from 
veto to veil, signifies to take off the veil 
or cover. DISCLOSE signifies to make 
the reverse of close. 

To publish is the most general of 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
sense the idea of making known ; but 
it is in many respects indefinite; we 
may publish to many or few ; but to 
promulgate , is always to make known 
to many. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern : we 
promulgate properly only that which is 
of general interest : the affairs of a fa- 
mily or of a nation are published in the 
newspapers ; doctrines, principles, pre- 
cepts, and the like, are promulgated . 

Tho Jows road Mosos and the Prophets of old 
time, as their Hook of Acts informs us. A ud so, in- 
deed, do writers of their own in the same age with it, 
who boast of the practice as a most tt-cful and ho- 
nourable distinction peculiar to tlicir nation, that 
the laws of life were thus published to the people. 

Skckkk. 

An absurd theory on one side of a question fotms 
no justification lor alleging a false fact or promul- 
gating mischievous maxims on the other. Hukkk. 

We may publish things to be known, 
or things not to be known ; we divulge 
things mostly not to be known : we may 
publish our own shame, or the shame 
of another, and we may publish that 
which is advantageous to another ; hut 
we commonly divulge the secrets or the 
crimes of another. 

There was, we may very well think, some cause 
which moved the Apostle St. Paul to lequire tiiat 
those things which any one chinch's atT.urs gaie 
paiticular occasion to write, might, for the in-iruc- 
tion of all, tic published, and that by leading. 

IIouKKK. 

Tremble, tlnm wietch. 

That hast within thee undivugtd crimes. 

ShakspkaRk 

To publish is said of that which was 
never before known, or never before 
existed ; to reveal and disclose are said 
of that which has been only concealed or 
lay hidden : we publish the events of 
the day; we reveal the secret or the 
mystery of a transaction ; we disclose 
the whole affair from beginning to eml, 
which 1 ms never been properly known 
or accounted for. 

If I should tell you how these two did cyact, 

Shall 1 not lie in publishing the truth? Shvkspkauk. 

lit confess ion, the wealing is not lor worldly n»c, 
but for the ease of a man's heart. 11 a con. 

Then enrth ami ocean various forms disclose . 

Ubydxn. 
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TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 

Wb PURPOSE (v. To deni gif) that 
which is near at hand, or immediately 
to be set about ; we PROPOSE that 
which is more distant: the former re* 
quires the setting before one’s mind, the 
latter requires deliberation and plan. 
We purpose many things which we 
never think worth while doing ; but we 
ought not to propose any thing to our- 
selves, which is not of too much import- 
ance to be lightly adopted or rejected. 
We purpose to go to town on a certain 
day ; we propose to spend our time in 
a particular study. 

When listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, aud purposes in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. Thomson* 

There are but two plans on which any man can 
propose to conduct himself through the dangers and 
distresses of human life. Ui.air. 


TO PUSH, SHOVE, THRUST. 

All these words denote the giving 
an impulse to a body with more or less 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. PUSH 
and SHOVE require the bodies which 
give and receive the impulse to be 
in contact: one person cannot push or 
shove another without coming in direct 
personal contact with him ; as when 
a person touches another ill passing, 
it may be a push more or less violent: 
to shove is a continued action, which 
causes the body to move forward ; as 
to shove a load along the ground. A 
body may be both pushed and shoved 
along, but in the former case this 
is effected by repeated pushes , and in 
the latter case by a continuation of 
the same act. To THRUST, like 
push, is a single act, but thrusting is 
commonly performed by some instru- 
ment, as a pole a stick, a hand, or some 
part of a body. 

Our cucniit's h.ive beat .is to the pit; 

It i* more worthy to leap in ourselves 

Tli.ni turry till they push us. .Siiakspeaue. 

TIuti* the Itritisli Neptune stood 
liem-alii them, to submit Lji' officious flood. 

And with bis trident shov'd them ofT the sand. 

bltVDLS. 

When the king comes, offer him no violence 
Unless he seek to thrust you out by force. 

SlMXtfHKARE. 

A body may likewise, in a similar 
manner, thrust itself, but it always 
pushes or shoves some other body. 

Who’s tnere I say? I low dun: you thrust you .selves 
«uio my private meditations t SuAit^n- ark. 

» 


TO PUT, PLACE, LAY, SET. 

PUT is in all probability derived from 
thi^same root as the Latin positus , par- 
ticiple of pono to place . PLACE, v. To 
place . LAY, in Saxon legan, German 
legen , Latin loco , and Greek Xcyofiat, 
signifies to cause to lie ; and SET, in 
German setzen , Latin sisto, and sto to 
stand, signifies to cause to stand. Put 
is the most general of all these terms; 
place , lay , and set, are but modes of 
putting ; one puts things generally, 
but the way of putting is not defined ; 
we may put a tiling into one’s room, 
one’s desk, one’s pocket, and .the like ; 
but to place is to put in a specific 
manner, and for a specific purpose ; one 
places a hook on a shelf as a fixed place 
for it, and in a position most suitable to 
it. To lay and set are still more specific 
than place ; tho former being applied 
only to such things as can be made to 
lie ; and set only to such as can be made 
to stand : a book may be said to be laid 
on the table when placed in a downward 
position ; and set on a shelf when placed 
on one end : we lay ourselves down on 
the ground; we set a trunk upon the 
ground. 

Thu labourer nits 

Young slips, and in the soil securely puts. Dkypkn. 

Then youths uml virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. Dkypkn. 

Here some design a mole, while others'llicre 
Lay deep foundations for a thcutie. Dkypkn. 

Ere 1 could 

Give him that palling kiss, w inch I had set 
Uetwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 

SUAKsl'KAKK, 


Q. 

QUA LIF1CATION, ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

The QUALIFICATION (/>. Com- 
petent) serves the purpose of utility; 
the ACCOM PLI SII ME N T serves to 
adorn : by the first we are enabled to 
make ourselves useful ; by the second 
we are enabled to make ourselves agree- 
able. The qualifications of a man who 
has an office to. peribriil must be consi- 
dered : of a man who has only pleasure 
to pursue the accomplishments are to 
be considered. A readiness with one s 
pen, and a facility at accounts, are ne- 
w bsary qualifications either for a school 
or a counting house; drawing is one oi 
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the most agreeable and suitable accom - 
vlishments that can be given to a young 
person. 

The companion of an evening, and the companion 
for iil'e. require very different qualifications. 

Johnson. 

Where nature bestows genius, education will give 
accomplifikmmti i. Cumberland. 

TO QUALIFY, TEMPER, HUMOR. 

QUALIFY, v . Competent . TEM- 
PER, from tempera , is to regulate the 
temperament. HUMOR, from humor , 
is to suit the humor. 

Things arc qualified according to cir- 
cumstances : what is too harsh must be 
qualified by something that is soft and 
lenitive ; things are tempered by nature 
or by providence, so that things perfectly 
discordant should not be combined; 
things are humored by contrivance: 
what is subject to many changes requires 
to be humored; a polite person will 
qualify a refusal by some expression of 
kindness ; Providence has tempered the 
seasons so as to mix something that 
is pleasant in them all. Nature itself is 
sometimes to he humored when art is 
employed : but the tempers of man re- 
quire still more to be humored. 

It is ilie excellency of friendship to rectify, or at 
least to qualijy the malignity of these surmises. 

South. ' 

(iod in his mercy lias so framed and tempered his 
word, that we have for the most p.ut a reserve of 
mercy wrapp'd up in a curse. South. 

Our llritish gardeners, instead of humouring nature, 
love to ilct ialu from it us much us possible. 

Addison. 

QUALITY, PROPERTY, ATTRIBUTE. 

QUALITY, in Latin qualitas from 
qttafis such, signifies such as a thing 
really is. PROPERTY, which is 
changed from propriety and proprius 
proper or one’s own, signifies belonging 
to a thing as an essential ingredient. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Latin attributus , 
participle of attribuo to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
assigned to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
»n the thing and co-existent; the pro- 
perty is that which belongs to it for the 
time being ; the attribute is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quality of a thing 
without altering the whole thing ; hut 
we may give or take away properties 
irom bodies at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity ; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 
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Humility and patience, industry and temperance, 
are very often the good qualities of a popr man. 

^ Addison. 

No man can have sunk so far into stupidity, as 
not to consider the properties of the ground 011 which 
he walks, of the plunts ou. which he feeds, or of the 
animals that delight his ear. Johnson. 

Man o’er a wider field extends his views, 

(iod through the wonder of his works pursues, 
Exploring thence h\s attributes and laws. 

Adores, loves, imitates, th’ Eternal Cause. Jsnyns. 


QUARREL, BROIL, FEUD. 

QUARREL iv. Difference) is the 
general and ordinary term; BROIL, 
from brawl , and FEUD, in German 
fekde , connected with the word fight, 
including active hostility, are particular 
terms. The idea of a variance between 
two or more parties is common to these 
terms ; but the former respects the com- 
plaints and charges which are recipro- 
cally made ; broil respects the confusion 
and entanglement which arises from a 
contention and collision of interests; 
feud respects the hostilities which arise 
out of the variance. There are quarrels 
where there are no broils , and there are 
both where there are no feuds ; but 
there are no broils and feuds without 
quarrels: the quarrel is not always 
openly conducted between the parties ; 
it may sometimes be secret, and some- 
times manifest itself only in a coolness 
of behaviour : the broil is a noisy kind 
of quarrel , it always breaks out in loud, 
and mostly reproachful language: feud 
is a deadly kind of quarrel which is 
heightened by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quan'els are very lamentable 
when they take place between members 
of the same family , broils are very 
frequent among protligate and restless 
people who live together ; feuds were 
very general in former times between 
different families of the nobility. 

The link or hroa«l dagger, I am afraid, was of 
more u-o in private quarrels than iu battles. 

Johnson. 

Kv’n haughty Juno, v ho with endless broils, 

Earth, seat., and he.iv'n, and Jo\e himself turmoils, 
At length aton’d, her friendly pnw’r shall join. 

To cherish and advuuce the Trojan line. Dryden. 

The \H)et describe- (in the poem of Chevy -Chaco) 
u battle occasioned by the mutual feuds which 
leigned iu the 1'amiihs of an English and Scotch no* 
Ideiiiau - Addison. 


QUARREL, AFFRAY, OR F^tAY. 

A QUARREL (v Difference) is in- 
definite, both as. to the cause and the 
manner in which it is conducted ; an 
AFFRAY or FRAY, ftoui frico to rub, 
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signifies the collision of the passions, 
and is a particular kind of quarrel : a 
quarrel may subsist between two per- 
sons from a private difference ; an affray 
always takes place between many upon 
some public occasion : a quarrel may 
be carried on merely by words ; an 
affray is commonly conducted by acts of 
violence : many angry words pass in a 
quarrel between too hasty people ; many 
are wounded, if not killed in affrays , 
when opposite parties meet. 

Tlic quarrel between my friends did not run so 
high as l find your areounla have made it. Stkki.k. 

Tin* provost of Edinburgh, his son, and several ci- 
tizens of disliuctiou, were killed in the fray. 

Korkrtson. 

QUESTION, QUERY. 

QUESTION, r. To ask. QUERY 
is but a variation of quaere , from the 
verb qucero to seek or inquire. 

Questions and queries are both put 
for the sake of obtaining an answer; 
but the former may be for a reasonable 
or unreasonable cause ; a query is mostly 
a rational question : idlers may put 
questions from mere curiosity ; learned 
men put queries for the sake of inform- 
ation. 

I shall conclude with proposing only some queries 
in order to a further search to be made by others. 

Newton-. 

Because he that kmmeth least is fittest to ask 
quntitms, it is more reason for the entertainment of 
the time, llmt ye ask me questions than that I ask 
you. ’ Bacon. 

QUICKNESS, SWIFTNESS, FLEET- 
NESS, CELERITY, RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 

These terms are all applied to the 
motion of bodies, of which QUICK- 
NESS, from quiek y denotes the general 
and simple idea which cliaractt ri/.es all 
the rest. Quickness is near akin to 
life, and is directly opposed to slowness. 
SWIFTNESS, in all probability from 
the German schweifen to roam ; and 
FLEETNESS, from liy, express higher 
degrees of quickness . CELERITY, 
probably from celer a horse; VELO- 
CITY, from vo lo to fly; and RA- 
PIDITY, from rapio to seize or hurry 
along, differ more in application than in 
degree. • Quick and swift are applicable 
to any objects ; men are quick in moving, 
swift in running: dogs hear quickly , 
and run swiftly ; a mill goes quickly or 
s\o\ftly round, according to the force of 

*> 


the wind : fleetness is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of winds or horses ; a horse is 
fleet in the race, and is sometimes de- 
scribed to be as fleet as the winds : that 
which we wish to characterize as parti- 
cularly quick in our ordinary operations, 
we say is done with celerity ; in this 
manner our thoughts pass with celerity 
from one object to another : those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry every thing away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rapidity ; time goes on with a rapid 
flight : velocity signifies the swiftness 
of flight, which is a motion that exceeds 
all others in swiftness : hence, we speak 
of the velocity of a ball shot from a 
cannon, or of a celestial body moving m 
its orbit; sometimes these words, ra- 
pidity and velocity , are applied in the 
improper sense by way of emphasis to 
the very sicift movements of other 
bodies in this manner the wheel of a 
carriage is said to move rapidly: and 
the flight of an animal, or the progress 
of a vessel before the wind, is compared 
to the flight of a bird in point of ve- 
locity 

Impatience of labour seizes those who are most 
distinguished fur quickness of apprehension. 

Johnson*. 

Above the bounding billows swift they llew. 

Till now the Grecian camp appear’d in \ie\v. l\m:. 

For fear, tlioiigli t //<Wer than the w hid, 

Relieves ’tis always left behind. liurr.Hi. 

By moving the eye we gather up with great ccle- 
ritt / the several parts of an object, so as to form miu 
piece. Buhkk. 

Mean time the radiant sun, to mortal sight 
Descending swift, roll'd down the rapid light. 1 ’ovk. 

Lightning is productive of grandeur, which it 
chiefly owes to the velocity o( its motion. Bukkk 


R. 

RACE, GENERATION, BREED. 

RACE, v. Family . GENERATION, 
in Latin generatio from getirro, and the 
Greek ysvitiu}, to engender or begot, 
signifies the thing begotten. BREED 
signifies that which is bred (v. To breed). 
These terms are all employed in regard 
to a number of animate objects which 
have the same origin ; the two first are 
said only of human beings, the latter 
only of brutes : the term race is employed 
in regard to the dead as well as the 
living; ytnnrntwn is employed mostly 
in regard to the living : hence wc speak 
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of the race of the Heraclid®, the race of 
the Bourbons, the race of the Stuarts, 
and the like.; but the present genera- 
tion, i the whole generation , a worthless 
generation , and the like : breed is said 
of those animals which are brought forth, 
•md brought up in the same manner. 
Hence, we denominate some domestic 
animals as of a good breed , where par- 
ticular care is taken not only as to the 
animals from which they come, but also 
of those which are brought forth. 

Where races are thus numerous and tints com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is thus addressed 
by bis name. Johnson. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green iu youth, now with'riug on the ground; 

So venerations in their course decay. 

So llourisli thebe when those are pass’d away. 1 ’ope. 

Nor last forget thy faithful dogs, but feed 
With fatt’niug whey the mast ill’s gen’rous breed. 

Drydei* 


RADIANCE, BRILLIANCY. 

Both these terms express the cir- 
cumstance of a great light in a body ; 
but RADIANCE, from radius a ray, 
denotes the emission of rays, and is, 
therefore, peculiarly applicable to bodies 
naturally luminous, like the heavenly 
bodies : and BRI LLI ANC Y (i>. Bright) 
denotes the whole body of light emitted, 
and may, therefore, be applied equally 
to natural and artificial light. The ra- 
diancy of the sun, moon, and stars, con- 
stitutes a part of their beauty ; the 
brilliancy of a diamond is frequently 
compared with that of a star. 

Among the crooked la tics, on every hedge. 

The glow-worm lights bis grm, and through the dark 
A nun iug radiance twinkles. T homson . 

Brilliancy (v. Bright) is applied to 
objects which shine or glitter like a 
diamond. 

Tin: br.uity of the ladies, the richness; of their dre»s, 
and brilliancy ol‘ their jewels, were displaced in the 
iiiot.1 ud\ , liliaceous mauuer. Duydoxk. 

It is also applied figuratively to moral 
objects. 


the same a s rapacious. VORACIOU S 
from two to devour, signifies an eager- 
ness to devour. 

The idea of greediness, which forms 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub- 
ject and the object: rapacious is the 
quality peculiar to beasts of prey, or 
what is like beasts of prey: ravenous 
and voracious are common to all ani- 
mals when impelled by hunger. The 
beasts of the forest are rapacious at all 
times ; all animals are more or less 
ravenous or voracious , as circumstances 
may make them : the term rapacious 
applies to the seizing of any thing that 
is eagerly wanted ; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of any thing which one takes 
for one’s food : a lion is rapacious when 
it seizes on its prey : it is ravenous in 
the act of consuming it. The word 
ravenous respects the haste with which 
one eats ; the word vorcuious respects 
the quantity which one consumes : a 
ravenous person is loath to wait for the 
dressing of his food: he consumes it 
without any preparation : a voracious 
person not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so for a long time. Abstinence 
from food, for an unusual length, will 
make any healthy creature ravenous; 
habitual intemperance in eating, or a 
diseased appetite, will produce voracity. 

Rapacious clout h asserts his tyrant power. 

Mas. Carter. 

Again the holy fires on altars burn. 

And ocifi; again the rov'nous birds teturn. Dry den. 

Ere you remark another's sin. 

Bid ihy own con-eieneo look within; 

Control thy more voracious bi.l, 

Nor fur a breuklust nations kill. (Jay. 

In an extended sense, rapacity is ap- 
plied as a characteristic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any 
tliin tr which falls in their way. 

A display of our wealth before robber* is not (lie 
wav to restrain their bolduess, or to lessen their 
rapacity. Burke. 


A ci re am stance intervened during the pendency 
( 't the negotiation to set oil* the good la it It of the 
wmtpauy with an udditiouul brilliancy, uud t.» make 
it sparkle and glow with a variety of splendid faces. 

Burke. 

KAPACIOUS RAVENOUS, VORA- 
CIOUS. 

rapacious , ill Latin rapa.v, from 

rapto to seize, signifies seizing or grasp- 
j n g anything with an eager desire to 
have. RAVENOUS, from the Latin 
Tobies fury, -,\nd rapio to seize, signifies 


Ravenous denotes an excess of rapa- 
city , and voracious is applied figuratively 
to moral objects. 

So great n hatred hadde the greedie ravenousness 
of their procousulles rooted iu the lieatts of them n.l. 

Uoi.dyno. 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in 
every thing to feed upon. 

Government oi the % Tosoua. 

RAPINE, PLUNDER, PILLAGE. 

The idea of property taken from an- 
other contrary to his consent is included 
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in all tlic^p terms : but the term RA- 
PINE includes most violence ; BLUN- 
DER includes removal or carrying 
away; PILLAGE, search and scrutiny 
after a thing. A soldier who makes a 
sudden incursion into an enemy's coun- 
try, and carries away whatever comes 
within his reach, is guilty of rapine . 
he goes into a house full of property and 
carries away much plunder ; he enters 
with the rest of the army into a town, 
and stripping it of every thing that was 
to he found, goes away loaded with 
pillage ; mischief and bloodshed attend 
rapine ; loss attends plunder ; distress 
and ruin follow wherever there has 
been pillage . 

Upon the banka 

Of Tweed, slow winding lino’ the vale, the -eat 
Of w ar and rapine onci*. Sum kkvi m.e. 

Ship money was pitched upon as fit to bo formed 
uy excise and taxes, and the burden of the subjects 
took olVby plunderings and sequestrations. South. 

Although the Eietrians lor a time stood resolutely 
to the dele nee of their city, it was given up by 
tieachery on the seventh day, and j/illagul and de- 
stroy t*d in a most buibaroas manner by the Persians. 

CUMBKilLAJW. 


HAKE, SCARCE, SINGULAR. 

RARE, in Latin rarus, comes from 
the Greek apa io£ rare. SCARCE, in 
Dutch schaers sparing, conies from 
nek even to cut or clip, and signifies cut 
close. SINGULAR, v. Particular. 

Pare and scarce both respect number 
or quantity, which admit of expansion 
or diminution : rare is a thinned num- 
ber ; scar'd is a quantity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of conve- 
nience or luxury ; scarce to matters of 
utility or necessity : that which is rare 
becomes valuable, and letches a high 
price ; that which is scarce becomes 
precious, and the loss of it is seriously 
felt. Tiie best of every thing is in its 
nature* rare; there will never he a su- 
perfluity of such things ; there are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
curious plants, or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are al- 
ways rare: that which is most in use 
will, in certain cases, be scarce ; when 
the supply of an article fails, and the 
demand for it continues, it naturally 
becomes scarce. An alee in blossom is 
a rarity , for nature has prescribed such 
limits to its growth as to give but very 
few of such flowers < the paintings of 
Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more source 


because time will diminish their quan- 
tity, although not their value. 

A perfect union of wit and judgement is one ol 
the rarest things in the world. Uurkk. 

When any particular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it was often recoined by a succeeding em- 
peror. Adihson. 

What is rare will often be singular 
and what is singular will often, on tha 
account, be rare : but these terms are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object : fewness is the idea common to 
both ; but rare is said of that of which 
there might be more ; while singular 
is applied to that which is single, or 
nearly single, in its kind. The rare is 
that which is always sought for; the 
singular is not always that which one 
esteems: a thing is rare which is diffi- 
cult to he obtained ; a thing is singular 

>r its peculiar qualities, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare in 
England, because the climate will not 
agree with them ; the sensitive plant is 
singular , as its quality of yielding to 
the touch distinguishes it from all oth«*r 
plants. 

And it was seated in an island strong 
Abounding all with del ices most rare. Si'i-nsi- i\ 

We should learn, by reflecting on the misfortune* 
which have attended others, tli.it then* i*. noth'll:,' 
singular iu those which befall omst*ht">. 

M KI.MO’J H S LK1TK • S OF UlCfcKO 

RASHNESS, TEMERITY, HASTI- 
NESS, PRECIPi TAN C V. 

RASHNESS denotes the quality of 
rash, which, like the German rasch, and 
our word rush , and the Latin ruo, ex- 
presses hurried and excessive motion. 
TEMERITY, in Latin temeritas, from 
temrre , possibly comes from the Greek 
Tiffitputf at the moment, denoting the 
quality' of acting by the impulse of the 
moment. HASTINESS, v. Angry and 
Cursory. PR EC 1 1 J 1T A NC Y , from the 
Latin pree and capiu, signifies the quality 
or disposition of taking things before 
they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and tern ferity have a close 
alliance with each other iu sense ; but 
they have a slight difference which is 
entitled to notice : rashness is a general 
and indefinite term, in the signification 
of which an improper celerity is the 
leading idea: this celerity may al 
either from a vehemence of chat after, 
or a temporary ardor of the mind : in 
the signification of temerity, the leading 
idea is want of consideration, springing 
mostly from an overweening confidence, 
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or a presumption of character. Rashness 
is, therefore, applied to corporeal actions, 
as the jumping into a river, without 
being able to swim, or the leaping over 
a hedge, without being an expert horse- 
man ; temerity is applied to our moral 
actions, particularly such as require de- 
liberation, and a calculation of conse- 
quences. Hastiness and precipitancy 
are hut modes or characteristics of r ash- 
ness, and consequently employed only in 
particular cases, as hastiness in regard 
to our movements, and precipitancy in 
regard to our measures. 

N.ituri* to youth hot rashness cloth dispense. 

Hut with cold prudence age dotli recompense. 

1) KITH AM. 

All mankind lmvu atuiflieient plea for some degree 
of restlessness, and the fault seems to be little more 
tti.m too mucli temerity of coticiusiuu in favour of 
something not experienced. Johnson. 

And hurry through the woods with hasty step 
Knelling and full of hope. Somkiivii.i k. 

As the chymist, by catching at it too soon, lost 
tin* philosophical elixir, so precipitancy of our under- 
st.imliiigs is an occasion of error. Ulanvjli.e. 

KATE, PROPORTION, RATIO. 

RATE (w. To estimate) and RATIO, 
has the same origin and original 
meaning as rate, are in sense species of 
PROPORTION {v. Proportionate ): 
that is, they are supposed or estimated 
proportions, in distinction from propor- 
tions that lie in the nature of tilings. 
The first term, rate , is employed in 
ordinary concerns; a person receives a 
certain sum weekly at the rate of a 
certain sum yearly : ratio is applied 
only to numbers and calculations ; as 
two is to four, so is four to eight, and 
eight to sixteen ; the ratio in this case 
being double: proportion is employed 
in matters of science, aud in all cases 
where the two more specific terms are 
net admissible ; the beauty of an edilice 
depends upon observing the doctrine of 
}>roj tortious ; in the disposing of sol- 
diers a certain regard must be had to 
projjortion in the height and size of the 
men. 

At tipht'sus mid Athens, Anthony liuM at his 
usual rate in all manner of luxury. * 1 ’hipkavx. 

flic* rate of interest (to lenders) is generally in a 
compound ratio formed out of the llu-oii\enieui'e ,»nd 
'■ L ‘ hazard. IIlackstun k. 

Hepeulauee cannot be eiTeelual but as it hears 
■ bni '‘ proportion to siu. Sou i II. 

RAVAGE, DESOLATION, devasta- 
tion. 

RAVAGE conies from the Latin 


rapio , and the Greek apira^io signifying 
a seizing or tearing away. DESOLA- 
TION, from solus alone, signifies made 
solitary or reduced to solitude. DE- 
VASTATION, in Latin devastation 
from devasto to lay waste, signifies re- 
ducing to a waste or desert. 

Ravage expresses less than either 
desolation or devastation : a breaking, 
tearing, or destroying, is implied in the 
word ravage; hut desolation signifies 
the entire unpeopling a land, aud de- 
vastation the entire clearing away of 
every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
llamcs, and tempests, ravage ; war, 
plague, and famine, desolate ; armies of 
barbarians, who inundate a country, 
carry devastation with them wherever 
they go. 

Heusts of prey retire, that all night long, 

Urg'd by necessity, had rang'd the dark, 

As if their conscious ravage shunn’d the light, 
Ash.itud. Thomson. 

Amidst thy buw’rs the tyrant's hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green. (>om>s\iith. 

How much the strength of toe Homan republic is 
impaired, and what dreadful dtvustutiun has gone 
forth iulo all its produces 1 

Melmoth’s Letters or Cicero. 

Ravage is employed likewise in the 
moral application ; desolation and de- 
vastation only in the proper application 
to countries. Disease makes its ra- 
vages on beauty ; death makes its ra- 
vages among men in a more terrible 
degree at one time than at another. 

Would one thiuk tweio possible for lovo 

To make such ravage in a noble soul 3 AlmhsoN 

RAY, BEAM. 

RAY (v. Gleam ) is indefinite in its 
meaning; it may he said either of a 
largo or small quantity of light • 1IE AM 
(t\ Gleam ) is something positive : it 
can be said only of that which is con- 
siderable. We can speak of rays either 
of the sun, or the stars, or any other 
luminous body; hut we speak of the 
beams of the sun or the moon. The 
rays of the sun break through the 
clouds; its beams are scorching at noon- 
day. A room can scarcely be so shut 
up, that a single ray of light shall not 
penetrate through the crevices: the sen, 
in a calm moon light night, presents a 
beautiful spectacle, with the moon’s 
beams playing on its waves. , 

Tin* st.-irs emit a slave ted ray. Thomson , 

Tin* mod- st urines iniiiglc.iu her eyoa, 

Still mi the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming ll.vcis. 

Trc 
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UliADY, APT, PROMPT. 

READY (v. Easy ) is in general ap- 
plied to that which has been intention- 
ally prepared for a given purpose ; 
PROMPT (v. Expedition) is applied to 
that which is at hand so as to answer 
the immediate purpose; APT, from 
aptus fit, is applied to that which is fit, 
or from its nature has a tendency to 
produce effects. 

The god himself with ready trident stands 
And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands. 

Ubyden. 

Let not the fenent tongue. 

Prompt to deceive, with ad illation smooth, 

- Gain ou your purpos’d will. Thomson. 

Poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, liches 
Into arrogance. Addison. 

When applied as personal characte- 
ristics, ready respects the will or under- 
standing, which is prepared for any- 
thing ; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit ; prompt denotes the vigor or 
zeal which impels to action without 
delay, or at the moment when wanted ; 
and apt, a fitness to do anything from 
the habit or temper of the mind. 

All i lungs are teady if our minds bo so. 

SlIAKSPBARE. 

Hut ill his duty prompt at every call, 

lie wulch’d and wept, he piay'd aud felt for all. 

Goldsmith. 

This so eminent iudu.'try in making proselytes 
mure ot that sex than of the other groweth th.it they 
are ueemed apter to serve us instruments in the 
cause. Hooker. 

REASONABLE, RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE, or accordant with 
reason, and RATIONAL, having rea- 
son , are both derived from the same 
Latin word ratio reason, which, from 
ratus and rer to think, signifies the 
thinking faculty. They diller princi- 
pally according to the different mean- 
ings of the word reason. Reasonable is 
sometimes applied to persons in the 
general sense of having the faculty of 
reason, 

II timan nature is the same in all reasonable crea- 
tures. Addison. 

But more frequently the word rational 
is used in this abstract sense of reason. 

Tan any tiling (to probably conduce to the well- 
b'-iiig of a rational and social uuiruul as the right 
exercise of that reason, and of those social u (Tedious. 

* 11 A UU18. 

In application to things reasonable 
and rational both, signify according to 
reason; but the former is used in re- 
ference to the business of life, as a rea- 


sonable proposal, wish 1 , &c. ; rational to 
abstract matters, as rational motives, 
grounds, questions, &c. 

Men have no right to wlmt is not reasonable, nud 
to what is not for their benciit. Hohkk 

The evidence which is afforded for a future gluto 
is sufllcient for a rational ground of conduct. Ui,aik. 


TO REBOUND, REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 

To REBOUND is to bound or spring 
back: a ball reb uilds . To REVER- 
BERATE is to verberate or beat back : 
a sound reverberates when it echoes. 
To RElOIL is to coil or whirl back: 
a snake recoils. The two former are 
used in an improper application, al- 
though rarely ; but we may say of recoil, 
that a man’s' schemes will recoil on his 
own head. 

Honour is but tiie reflection of a nun’s own ac- 
tions shilling bright in the face of all about him, ami 
from tliencu rebounding upon himself. Sou mi. 

You seemed to reverberate upon mo with tin* 
beams of the sun. Howkll. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 

Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, missus, or recalls 

Denham 

TO RECEDE, RETREAT, RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW, SECEDE. 

To RECEDE is to go back ; to RE- 
TREAT is to draw’ back ; the former is 
a simple action, suited to one’s com ti- 
me nee ; the latter is a particular action, 
dictated by necessity : we recede by a 
direct backward movement ; we retreat 
by an indirect backward movement : we 
recede a few steps in order to observe an 
object more distinctly; we retreat Irom 
the position we have taken in order to 
escape danger ; whoever can ad\a»ce 
can recede; but in general those only 
retreat whose advance is not free : re- 
ceding is the act of every one : retreat- 
ing is peculiarly the act of soldiers, or 
those who make hostile movements. 

As the sun recedes, the moon and stars discover 
themselves. Gi. anvil. 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 

To RETIRE and WITHDRAW 
originally signify the same as retreat, 
that is, to draw back or off; but 
agree in application mostly with recent 
to denote leisurely, and voluntary act*’- 
to recede is to go back irom a 
spot ; but to retire and withdraw 
respect to the place or the presence 
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the persons : we may recede on an open 
plain ; but we retire or withdraw from 
a room, or from some company. In 
this application withdraw is the more 
familiar term : retire may likewise bo 
used for an army ; but it denotes a much 
more leisurely action than retreat : a 
general retreats f by compulsion, from 
an enemy ; but he may retire from an 
enemy’s country when there is no enemy 
present. 

She from her husband soft withdrew. Milton. 

After some slight skirmishes he retired himself 
(retired) into the castle of Faruham. Clarendon. 

Recede , retreat , retire , and withdraw , 
are also used in a moral application; 
SECEDE is used only in this sense : a 
person recedes from his engagement., or 
his pretensions : he retires from busi- 
ness, or withdraws from a society. To 
secede is a public act ; men secede from 
a religious or political body : withdraw 
is a private act ; they withdraw them- 
selves as individual members from any 
society. 

We were soon brought to the necessity of receding 
from our imagined equality with our cousin*. 

Johnson. 

Retirement from the world’s cares and pleasures 
has bft'ii often recommended ns useful to repentance, 

Johnson. 

A temptation may withdraw fur a while and re- 
turn again. South. 

How certain is our ruin, unless we sometimes re- 
treat from this pestilential region (the world of plea- 
sure.) 111. AIK. 

Pisistrntus and his sons maintained their usurpa- 
tions dining a period of sixty-eight jears, including 
those of Pisist rains' secessions from Athens. 

Cumberland. 


RECEIPT, RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT comes from receive , in its 
application to inanimate objects, which 
are taken into possession. RECEP- 
TION comes from the same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons at their 
first arrival : in the commercial inter- 
course of men, the receipt of goods or 
nioney must be acknowledged in writ- 
nig ; in the friendly intercourse of men, 
their reception of each other will be 
polite or cold, according to the sen- 
timents entertained towards the indi- 
vidual. 

If n man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
expciiees ought to be but to hair of his receipts. 

Bacon. 

lisa ^* a,| k y° u Mrs Pope for my kind recep- 
Attkkbuky. 
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TO RECKON, COUNT, OR ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

The idea of esteeming is here com 
mon to these terms, which differ less in 
meaning than in application : RECKON 
(?;. To calculate) is the most familiar ; 
ACCOUNT ( v . To calculate) and 
NUMBER, i.e. to put in the numbei , 
are employed only in the grave style : 
wo reckon it a happiness to enjoy the 
company of a particular friend ; wo 
ought to account it a privilege to be 
enabled to address our Maker by prayer ; 
we must all expect to be one day num- 
bered with the dead. 

Reckoning themselves absolved, by Mary's attach- 
ment to Iiothwell, from the engagements which they 
Irid come under when she yielded herself a prisoner, 
they carried her, next evening, under a strong guard, 
to the castle of Lochlevcn. Robertson. 

There is no bishop of the Church of England but 
accounts it his interest, as well as his duty, to com- 
ply with this precept of the Apostle Paul to Titus, 
“ These things teach and exhort.” South. 

He whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own sufferings, may justly he num- 
bered among the most miserable of human beings. 

Johnson 


TO RECLAIM, REFORM. 

RECLAIM, from clamo to call, sig- 
nifies to call back to its right place that 
which lias gone astray. REFORM 
signifies to form anew that which has 
changed its form : they are allied only 
in their application to the moral cha- 
racter. A man is reclaimed from his 
vicious courses by the force of advice or 
exhortation ; he may be reformed by 
various means, external or internal. 
A parent endeavours to reclaim a child, 
but too often in vain : the offender is in 
general not reformed . 

Scotland bad nothing to dread from a princess of 
Mark’s character, who was wholly occupied iu en- 
deavouring to reclaim her heretical suhjeets. 

Robertson. 

A monkey, to reform the times, 

Resolv’d to visit lbieigu climes. Gay. 


TO RECLINE, REPOSE. 

To RECLINE is to lean back; to 
REPOSE is to place one’s self back 
lie who reclines , rej)oses ; but we may 
recline without reposing : when we re- 
cline we put ourselves into a particular 
position ; but when we repose we put 
ourselves into that position which will 
be most easy. 
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For consolation on his friend reelin' d. # Fai.conkr. 

1 first awak’d, and found myself repos’d 

Under u shade, on flowers. Mii.ton. 

RECOGNIZE, ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE, in Latin recognos- 
eere , that is to take knowledge of, or 
bring to one’s own knowledge, is to take 
cognizance of that which comes again 
before our notice; to ACKNOW- 
LEDGE (t>. To Acknowledge) is to 
admit to one’s knowledge whatever 
comes fresh under our notice : we re- 
cognize a person whom we have known 
before; we recognize him either in his 
former character, or in some newly 
assumed character; we acknowledge 
either former favors, or those which 
have been just received: princes recog - 
nize certain principles which have beef* 
admitted by previous consent ; they ac- 
knowledge the justice of claims which 
arc preferred before them. 

When conscience threatens {mulsh ment to secret 
crimes, it manifestly recognizes a Supreme Governor 
from whom nothing is hidden. Blair. 

I call it atheism l*y establishment, when any state, 
as such, shall not acknowledge the existence of God, 
as the moral governor of the v.orlil. liunXE. 

RECORD, REGISTER, ARCHIVE. 

RECORD is taken for the thing 
recorded , or the collection in which a 
thing is recorded ; REGISTER, either 
for the thing registered , or the place in 
which it is registered; ARCHIVE, 
mostly for the place, and sometimes for 
the thing : records are either historical 
details, or short notices, which serve to 
preserve the memory of things ; regis- 
ters are but short notices of particular- 
and local circumstances; archives are 
always connected with the state : every 
place of antiquity has its records of the 
different circumstances which have been 
connected with its rise and progress, 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced; in public registers we 
find accounts of families, and of their 
various connexions and fluctuations ; in 
archives we find all legal deeds and in- 
struments which involve the interests of 
the nation, both in its internal and ex- 
terna^ economy. In an extended ap- 
plication of these terms records contain 
whatever is to be remembered at ever 
so distant a period ; registers that which 
is to serve present purposes; archive , 
that in which any things are stored. 


Thongti we think our words vanish with the 
breath that utters them, yot they become records in 
God's court, and are laid tip in his archives as wit* 
nesses either Cor or against us. 

Government or the Tongue, 

This island, os appeareth by faithful registers of 
those times, had ships of great cuutent. Bacon. 

1 1 may bn found in the same archive where the 
f minus compact between magistrate and people, so 
much insisted on in the vindications of the rights of 
mankind, is repositod. Warbuhton, 

TO RECOVER, RETRIEVE, REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 

RECOVER is to get again under 
one’s cover or protection. RETRIEVE, 
from the French trouver to find, is to 
find again. REPAIR, in French re- 
purer, Latin reparo , from re and paro 
to make ready or right again, signifies 
to make a thing good as it was before. 
RECRUIT, in French recru, from cru 
and the Latin cresco to grow, signifies 
either to grow or to cause to grow 
again, as before. 

Recover is the most general term, and 
applies to objects in general ; retrieve , 
repair, and the others, are only partial 
applications : we recover things either 
by our own means or by casualties ; wc 
retrieve and repair by our own efforts 
only : we recover that which has been 
taken, or tli t which lias been any way 
lost ; we retrieve that which has passed 
away or been consumed ; we rejtair that 
which has been injured ; we recruit that 
which has been diminished : we recover 
property from those who wish to deprive 
us of it ; we retrieve our misfortunes, or 
our lost reputation ; wc repair the 
damage done to our property ; we re- 
cruit the strength which has been ex- 
hausted: wc do not seek after that 
which we think irrecoverable ; we give 
that up which is irretrievable; we do 
not labor on that wliidh is irreparable - , 
our power of recruiting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mo- 
derate use of his resources, may in 
general easily recruit himself when they 
are gone. 

The serious nnd impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation 01 
recovery of our virtue. Johnson. 

Why may not the soul receive 
New organs, since ev’n art can these retrieve t 

jKNrus 

Vour men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repair'd. 

J DkyokN. 

With greens uud flovr'rs recruit their empty hive* 
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RECOVERY, RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY ( v . To recover) is tlic 
regaining of any object which has been 
lost or missing; RESTORATION is 
the getting back what has been taken 
away, or that of which one has been de- 
prived. What is recovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the restoration is effected by 
foreign agency ; that which is lost by 
accident may be recovered by accident ; 
the restoration of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 

This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which 
Taut speaks coincident in time with the recovery of 
the Jews, and in a great degree the effect of tiie.r 
coinersion. Horsley. 

Mr. Mortice and Sir John Granvile, whom the 
General (Monk) trusted with his secret intention* 
in the arduous affair of the restoration, were at th.it 
time taken notice of to be intimate with Mr. 
Mordaunt. Clarendon. 

In respect to health or other things, 
recovery signifies, as before, the re- 
gaining something; niv\ restoration, the 
bringing back to its former state. 

When the cure was perfected, the names of the 
diseased persons, together with the manner of their 
rtr overt/, were registered in the temple I'otthii. 

My depressed spirits, on account of Joanna' c cri- 
tical and almost hopeless situation, greatly cow- . 
trilmtcd to prevent the restoration of my health. 

Steadman. 

So likewise in the moral application. 

I.et us study to improve the assistance which this 
revelation affords for the restoration of our nature, 
and the reeovery of our felicity. Hi.air. 


RECTIT U D E, UFItlC. UTNESS. 

RECTITUDE is properly rightness, 
which is expressed in a stronger man- 
ner by UPRIGHTNESS : we speak of 
the rectitude of conduct, or of judgment ; 
of uprightness of mind, or of moral cha- 
racter, which must be something more 
than straight, for it must bo elevated 
above everything mean or devious. 

aire told by Cumberland that rectitude is 
merely metaphorical, and that as a right line du- 
Kuribcs the shortest passage from point to point, so 
a right action effects n go»*l design by the fewest 
means. * Johnson. 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul. 

In his uprightness, answer thus return'd. M ilton. 


TO REDEEM, RANSOM. 

REDEEM, in Latin redimo . is com- 
pounded of re and emo to buy oil’ or 
back to one s-self. RANSOM is in all 
probability a variation of redeem. 

Redeem is a term of general applica- 


tion ; ransom is employed only on parti- 
cular occasions: we redeem persons as 
well as things ; we ransom persons only . 
we may rim by labor, or anything 
which supplies an equivalent to money ; 
we ransom persons with money only : 
we redeem a watch, or whatever has 
been given in pawn ; we ransfjm a cap- 
tive: redeem is employed in flic im- 
proper application ; ransom only in the 
proper sense : we may redeem our cha- 
racter, redeem our life, or redeem our 
honor; and in this sense our Saviour 
redeems repentant sinners ; hut thoso 
who are ransomed only recover then- 
bodily liberty. 

Thus in her crime her confidence she plac'd, 

Aud with uew treasons would redeem the past. 

Dr v den. 

A third tax was paid l>y vassals to the king, to 
ransom him if he should happen to be taken pri- 
soner. UoBEllThUN. 

REDRESS, RELIEF. 

REDRESS, like address (v. Accost), 
in all probability comes from the Latin 
dirigo, signifying to direct or bring 
back to the former point, is said only 
with regard to matters of right and 
justice ; RELIEF (u. To help) to those 
of kindness and humanity : by power 
we obtain redress; by active inter- 
ference we obtain a relief : an injured 
person looks for redress to the govern- 
ment; an unfortunate person looks for 
relief to the compassionate and kind: 
what we suffer through the oppression 
or wickedness of others can be redressed 
•only by those who have the power of 
dispensing justice ; whenever we suffer, 
in the order of Providence, we may meet 
with some relief from those who are 
more favored. Redress applies to public 
as well as private grievances ; ~elief ap- 
plies only to private distresses : under a 
pretence of seeking redress of griev- 
ances, mobs are frequently assembled to 
the disturbance of the better disposed ; 
under a pretence of soliciting charitable 
relief, thieves gain admittance into 
families. 

Instead of redressing grievances, and improving 
tlic fabric of their state, the French were made to 
take a very different course. Uuuk*. 

His house was known to all the vagraut t r »in, 
lie chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pnin. 

Goldsmith 

TO REDUCE, LOWER. 

REDUCE is to bring back or to a 
givdh point, i. e. ill an extended sense, 
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to bring Mown; LOWER is make 
low or lower ; which proves the close 
connexion of these words in their ori- 
ginal meaning j it is, however, only in 
their improper application that they 
have any farther connexion. Reduce is 
used in the sense of lessen, when ap- 
plied to number, quantity, price, &e. ; 
lower is used in the same sense when 
applied to price, demands, terms, &c. : 
the former, however, occurs in cases 
where circumstances as well as persons 
are concerned ; the latter only in cases 
where persons act : the price of corn is 
reduced by means of importation ; a per- 
son lowers his price or his demand when 
he finds them too high. 

The regular metres then in use may oc reduced, I 
think, to four. Tykwhjtt. 

Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montesquieu, as 
well .19 many other writers, set-m to have imagined 
that the increase of gold and silver, in cou sequence 
of the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, was the 
real cause of the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. Smith. 

In the moral application, reduce ex- 
presses more than lower ; a man is said 
to be reduced to an abject condition, 
but to be lowered in the estimation of 
others ; to be reduced to a state of sla- 
very, to be lowered in his own eyes. 

I think the low circumstances she was reduced to 
was a piece of good luck for us. Guakdian. 

It would be a matter of astonishment to me, that 
any critic should be found proof against the beauties 
of Agamemnon as to lower its author to a comparison 
with Sophocles or Euripides. Cumberland. 

TO REFER, RELATE, RESPECT 
REGARD. 

REFER, from the Latin re and fero , 
signifies literally to bring back; and 
RELATE, from the participle latus of 
the same verb, signifies brought back : 
the former is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. Refer is com- 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstances ; 
relate is said of things that have a 
natural connexion: the religious fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics have all a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
periods of Christianity ; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book relate 
to what has been inserted in the text. 

Our Saviour’s word* (in his sermon on the mount) 
all refer to the Pharisee.,' Why of speaking. South. 

Homer artfully interw caves, in the BdVeral succeed- 
ing parts of his poem, utt account of everything ma- 
terial which relate! to his priuces. Aoi?«yoN. 


REFUSJE. 

Refer and relate carry us back to 
that which may be very distant; but 
RESPECT and REGARD (v. To 
esteem) turn our views to that which is 
near. Whatever respects or regards a 
thing has a moral influence over it ; but 
the former is more commonly em- 
ployed than the latter ■ it is the duty of 
the magistrates to take into considera- 
tion whatever respects the good order of 
the community; laws respect the ge- 
neral welfare of the community ; the due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. 

Religion is a pleasure to the mind, as respects 
practice. South. 

What I have said regards only the vain part of the 
sox. Audi son. 


REFORM, REFORMATION. 

REFORM has a general application : 
REFORMATION a particular appli- 
cation: whatever undergoes such a 
change as to give a new form to an 
object occasions a reform ; when such a 
change is produced ill the moral cha- 
racter, it is termed a reformation : the 
concerns of a state require occasional 
reform ; those of an individual require 
reformation . When reform and re- 
formation are applied to the moral cha- 
racter, the former has a more extensive 
signification than the latter ; the term 
reform conveying the idea of’ a com- 
plete amendment; reformation im- 
plying only the process of amending or 
improving. A reform in one’s life and 
conversation will always be accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of happi- 
ness to the individual; when we ob- 
serve any approaches to reformation , 
we may cease to despair of the indi- 
vidual who gives the happy indications. 

Ho was anxious to keep the distemper of Entire 
from the least cuunUniuiice in England, where lie 
was sure some wicked jH-rsous had shown a strong 
disposition to recommend au imitation of the French 
spirit of reform, Bubke. 

Examples are pictures, and strike the senses, w»y, 
raise the pussions, and call in those (the strongest 
and most general of ull motives) to the aid ofre- 
fut motion. F yP1, 

TO REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT, 
REPEL. REBUFF. 

REFUSE (v. To deny ) signifies 
simply to pour back, that is, to solid 
back, which is the common idea of “h 
these terms. DECLINE, in Latin 
clino, signifies literally to turn aside; 
REJECT, from jacio to throw, to cast 



REFUSE. 

sack ; REPEL, from pello to drive, to 
Live back; REBUFF, from buff or 
mff, to puff one back, or send off with 
i puff. 

Refuse is an unqualified action, it is 
accompanied with no expression of opi- 
nion ; decline is a gentle and indirect 
mode of refusal ; reject is a direct mode, 
and conveys a positive sentiment of dis- 
approbation : we refuse what is asked 
of us, for want of inclination to comply ; 
W e decline what is proposed from mo- 
tives of discretion ; we reject what is 
offered to us, because it does not fall in 
with our views : we refuse to listen to 
the suggestions of our friends ; we de- 
cline an otter of service ; we reject the 
insinuations of the interested and evil- 
minded. 

But all Iter nrts arc still employ'd in rain •, 

Ajjaiu she cornua, and is refus'd again. Dkyden. 

Why should lie then reject a suit so just ? DrTDE.v. 

Melissa, though situ could not boast the apathy 
of Cato, wanted imt the more prudent virtue of 
Saqiio, and gained the victory by declining the con- 
test. J OHNSoN. 

To refuse is said only of that which 
passes between individuals ; to reject is 
said of that which comes from any 
quarter : requests and petitions are re- 
fused by those who are solicited ; opi- 
nions, propositions, and counsels, aro 
rejected by particular communities : the 
king refuses to give his assent to a bill ; 
the parliament rejects a bill. 

Having most aflectiouately set life and death 
before them, and conjured them to choose one and 
avoid the other, ho still leaven unto them, as to free 
and natural agents, a liberty to nutate* all his calls, to 
let his talents lie by them improvable. Hammond. 

The House was then so fur fiotn beiug possessed 
Kith that spirit, that the utmost that could be ob- 
tained ii pou a debate upou tluit petition was that it 
bhould not be rejected. Cl a ns n don . 

To repel is to reject with violence ; to 
rebuff is to refuse with contempt, or 
what may be considered as such. W o 
refuse and reject tnat which is either 
ottered, or simply presents itself for ac- 
ceptance: the act may be jiegative, or 
not outwardly* expressed ; we repel and 
rebuff that which forces itself into our 
presence, contrary to our inclination. 
lt is in both cases a direct act of force ; 

repel the attack of an enemy, or we 
repel the advances of one who is not 
agreeable ; we rebuff those who put that 
! n our Wa y which is otfensive. Impor- 
uuate persons must necessarily expect 
• o meet with rebuffs , and are in general 
d ?r * s i lsce ptible of them than others ; 
ciicato minds feel a refusal as a rebuff. 
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If he slionl^l choose the right casket, yon would 
refuse to pcrlorm your father’s will, if you should 
refuse to accept him Shakhpeake. 

"Whether it he a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidonce to embrace what is less 
evident. Locke 

Th* unwearied watch their listening leaders keep. 
And, couching close, repel in\;uliug sleep. Pope. 

At length rebuff'll, they leave their mangled prey. 

Dhydek 


TO RELATE, RECOUNT, DESCRIBE. 

RELATE, in Latin relatus , participle 
of refcrOy signifies to bring that to the 
notice of others which has before been 
brought to our own notice. RECOUNT 
is properly to count again, or count over 
again. DESCRIBE, from the Latin 
scribo to write, is literally to write 
down. 

The idea of giving an account of 
events or circumstances is common to 
all these terms, which differ in the object 
and circumstances of the action. Relate 
is said generally of all events, both of 
those which concern others as well as 
ourselves; recount is said particularly 
of those things in which the reeounter 
has a special interest : those who relate 
all they hear often relate that which 
never happened ; it is a gratification to 
an old soldier to recount all the trails 
actions in which he bore a part during 
the military career of his early youth. 
We relate incuts that have happened at 
any period of time immediate or remote ; 
we recount mostly those things which 
have been long passed : in recounting , 
the memory reverts to past scenes, and 
counts over all that has deeply inter- 
ested the mind. Travellers are pleased 
to relate to their friends whatever they 
have seen remarkable in other countries ; 
the recounting of our adventures in 
distant regions of the globe has a pecu- 
liar interest for all who bear them. We 
may relate either by writing or by word 
of mouth ; we recount mostly by word 
of mouth. Relate is said properly of 
events or that which passes : describe 
is said of that which exists : we relate 
the particulars of our journey ; and we 
describe the country we pass through. 
Personal adventure is always the sul^jcct 
of a relation; the totality and condition 
of things are those of the description. 
We relate what happened on meeting a 
friend; wo describe the dress of tho 
parties, or tho ceremonies which are 
usual i*i particular occasions 
1 2 U 
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U Musef the causes nnd the crimes relate. 

What uctkless was provok'd, uud whence her lmte. 

Drvdin. 

To recount Almighty works 
What words or longue of seraph can suffice ? 

Milton. 

In describing a rough torrent or deluge, the num- 
bers should run easy and flowing. Fore. 


RELATION, RECITAL, NARRATION, 
NARRATIVE.* 

RELATION, from the verb relate , 
denotes the act of relating or the thing 
related. RECITAL, from recite, de- 
notes the act of reciting or the thing 
recited . NARRATION, from narrate , 
denotes either the act of narrating or 
the thing narrated. NARRATIVE, 
from the same verb, denotes the thing 
narrated. Relation is here, as in the 
former paragraph (v. To relate ), the 
general, and the others particular terms. 
Relation applies to every object which 
is related whether of a public or private, 
a national or an individual nature; 
history is the relation of national events ; 
biography is the relation of particular 
lives : recital is the relation or repetition 
of actual or existing circumstances ; we 
listen to the recital of misfortunes, dis- 
tresses, and the like. The relation may 
concern matters of indifference: the 
recital is always of something that 
affects the interests of some individual : 
the pages of the journalist are filled with 
the relation of daily occurrences which 
simply amuse in the reading : but the 
recital of another’s woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed but in connexion with the 
object related or recited; narrative is 
mostly used by itself : hence we say the 
relation of any particular circumstance; 
the recital of any one's calamities ; but 
an affecting narrative , or a simple nar- 
rative. 

Those relations are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story. Johnson. 

Old meu fall easily into recitals of past transac- 
tions Johnson. 

Homer introduces the best instructions in tho 
midst of the plainest narrations. L> k nnis. 

Therefore by this narrative you now understand 
the state, ul the question. Uaoon, 

RELATION, RELATIVE, KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

RELATION is here taken to express 
the person related; it is, as in the 
former paragraph, the general term both 


in sense and application; RELATIVE 
is employed only as respects the parti- 
cular individual to whom one is related ; 
KINSMAN designates the particular 
kind of relation , and KINDRED is a 
collective term comprehending all one’s 
relations or those who are akin to one. 
In abstract propositions we speak of re- 
lations ; a man who is without relation* 
feels himself au outcast in society • in 
designating one’s close and intimate 
connexion with persons we use the term 
relative ; our near and dear relative * 
are the first objects of our regard: in 
designating one’s relationship and con- 
nexion with persons kinsman is prefer- 
able ; when a man 1ms not any children 
he frequently adopts one of his kinsmen 
as his heir : when the ties of relation ship 
are to be specified in the persons of any 
particular family, they are denominated 
kindred; a man cannot abstract him- 
self from his kindred while he retains 
any spark of human feeling. 

You ur« not to imagine that I think myself dis- 
charged from the duties of gratitude, only because 
my relations do not udjust their looks to my expeo. 
tuiiou. John sun. 

Our friends and relatives stand weeping by. 

Pom run 

Herod put all to death whom he found in Treclio 
ritis of tliu families and kindred of any of those at 
Uejita, PitioKAux. 

TO RELAX, REMIT. 

The general idea of lessening is that 
which allies these words to each other ; 
but they differ very widely in their ori- 
ginal meaning, and somewhat in their 
ordinary application; RELAX, from 
the word lax or loose, signifies to make 
loose, and in its moral use to lessen any 
thing in its degree of tightness or rigor ; 
to REMIT, from re and mil to to send 
back, signifies to take off in part or 
entirely that which has been imposed; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard 
to our attempts to act, we may speak of 
relaxing in our endeavours, and remit- 
ting our lalSfiurs or exertions ; in regard 
to our dealings with others, we may 
speak of i elaocing in discipline, relaxing 
in the severity or strictness of our con- 
duct, of remitting a punishment or re- 
mitting a sentence. Tho discretionary 
power of showing mercy when placed m 
the hands of the sovereign, serves to 
relax tho rigour of the law ; when tho 
punishment seems to be disproportionea, 
to the magnitude of the offence, it 13 
but equitable to remit it. 
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No more the smith liis dusky brow shall clea*, 

Heins his ponderous strength and lean to hear. 

GuI.DSMITH. 

|Inw often have I blessed the coming day, 

Wheu toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

Goldsmith. 


REMAINS, RELICS. 

REMAINS signifies literally what 
remains : RELICS, from the Latin ra- 
iinquo to leave, signifies what is left. 
The former is a term of general and 
familiar application ; the latter is specific. 
What remains after the use or consump- 
tion of anything is termed the remains ; 
what is left of anything after a lapse of 
years is the relic or relics . There are 
remans of buildings mostly after a 
conflagration ; there arc relics of an- 
tiquity in most monasteries and old 
churches. Remains are of value, or not, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case; relics always derive a value from 
the person to whom they were supposed 
originally to belong. The remains of a 
person, that is, what corporeally remains 
of a person after the extinction of life, 
will be respected by his friend ; a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was sup- 
posed to belong, to some saint, will be a 
precious relic in the eyes of a supersti- 
tious Roman Catholic. All nations have 
agreed to respect the remains of the 
dead; religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacredness to relics in the eyes 
of its most zealous votaries ; the vene- 
rat ion of genius, or the devotedness of 
friendship, has in like manner trails 

I forced itself, from the individual himself, 
to some object which has been his pro- 
► ;**rty or in his possession, and thus fa- 
bricated for itself relics equally precious. 

these friendly shores, and fluw'ry plains, 
ttliich hide Auchises aud his blest remains- 

Dhydhn. 

This church is very rich in relics. A unison. 

Sometimes the term relics is used to 
denote what remains after the decay or 
loss of the rest, which further distin- 
guishes it from the word remains , that 
simply signifies what is left. 

^ the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of 

c o, T ° nw . caUh 8 h OW8 itself chiefly in works that 
J ‘ eilller necessary or convenient. Addison. 

i iw? ^ u>se ,rir ^ 8 » rarities, and inventions, which the 
ofH.! 1 ; 01 . 1 *. ) mr8ll «S »ud all admire, are but the reliyutis 
intellect defaced with sin uud time. South. 

REMARK, observation, com- 
ment, NOTE, ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 

REMARK (v. To notice ), OBSER- 


VATION.,(i\ To notice ), arid COM- 
MENT, in Latin commentum , from 
comminiscor to call to mind, are eijther 
spoken or written: NOTE, ANNO- 
TATION ( v . Note ), COMMEN- 
TARY, a variation of comment , are 
always written. Remark and obser- 
vation admitting of the same distinc- 
tion in both cases, have been sutiiciently 
explained in the article referred to : 
comment is a species of remark which 
often loses in good-nature what it gains 
in seriousness ; it is mostly applied to 
particular persons or cases, and more 
commonly employed as a vehicle of cen- 
sure than of commendation ; public 
speakers and public performers are ex- 
posed to all the comments which the 
vanity, the envy, and ill-nature of self- 
constituted critics can suggest ; but 
when not employed in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation : the other terms 
are used in this sense only, but with 
certain modifications ; the note is most 
general, and serves to call the attention 
to as well as illustrate particular pas- 
sages in the text: annotations and 
commentaries are more minute ; the 
former being that which is added by 
way of appendage ; the latter being em- 
ployed in a general form ; as the anno- 
tations of the Greek scholiasts, and the 
commentaries on-the sacred writings. 

Spence, in bis remarks on Pope’s Odyssey, pro- 
duces uli.it he thinks an uncuii(|iieiable quotation 
from Dryden's piel'aee to the yEueid, in laxour uf 
translating an epic poem into blank verse. 

Johnson. 

If the critic has published nothing but rules ami 
observations on criticism. L then consider whether 
there he a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words. ' Addison. 

8nbHme or low, unbended or intense. 

The sound is still a comment to the sense, 

Roscommon. 

The history of the nobs (to Pope’s Homer) has 
never been traced. Johnson. 

1 love a critic who mixes the rules of life with an- 
notations n\wu writers. Stkki.k. 

Memoirs or memorials are of two kinds, whereof 
the one may be termed commentaries, the other re- 
gisters Bacon. 

TO RErEAT, RECITE, REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thk idea of going over any words, or 
actions, is common to all these term!. 
REPEAT, from the Latin repeto £> 
seek, or go over again, is the general 
term, including only the. common idea. 
To RECITE. REHEARSE, and RE- 
CAPITULATE, are modes of repeti- 
tion , convey ng each some accessory 
* 2 u 2 
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idea. To recite is to repeat ,in a formal 
manner; to rehearse is to repeat or 
recite by way of preparation ; to reca- 
pitulate , from capitulum a chapter, is 
to repeat the chapters or principal heads 
of any discourse. We repeat both actions 
and words; we recite only words: we 
repeat single words, or even sounds; 
we recite always a form of words : we 
repeat our own words or the words of 
another ; we recite only the words of an- 
other: we repeat a name ; we recite an 
ode, or a set of verses. 

I could not half those horrid crimes repent. 

Nor half the puuhlimcnts those crimes have mot. 

D'tYOEX. 

Whenever the practice of recitation was disused, 
the works, whether poetical or historical, perished 
with the authors. Johnson. 

We repeat for purposes of general 
convenience; wo recite for the conve- 
nience or amusement of others ; wo 
rehearse for some specific purpose, either 
for the amusement or instruction of 
others : we recapitulate for the instruc- 
tion of others. We repeat that which 
we wish to be heard ; we recite a piece 
of poetry before a company ; we rehearse 
the piece in private, which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must always repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to re- 
member ; Homer is said to have recited 
his verses in different parts ; players 
rehearse their different parts before they 
perform in public ; ministers recapitu- 
late the leading points in their discourse. 
To repeat is commonly to use the same 
words; to recite , to rehearse, and to 
recapitulate , do not necessarily require 
any verbal sameness. We repeal lite- 
rally what we hear spoken by another; 
but we recite and rehearse events ; and 
we recapitulate in a concise manner 
what has been uttered in a particular 
manner. An echo repeats with the 
greatest possible precision ; Homer re- 
cites the names of all the Grecian and 
Trojan leaders, together with the names 
and account of their countries, and the 
number of the forces which they com- 
manded; Virgil makes ^Eneas to re - 
hearse before Dido and her courtiers the 
story of the capture of Troy, and his 
own adventures ; a judge recapitulates 
evidence to a jury. 

He repented the question so often that wc were 
obliged to give him a reply. liitv dumb. 

The way has twen to recite it at the prime or first 
flout ©very Lord’s day. i Watkhlanu. 
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Now take your turns, ye muses, to rehearse , 

His friend’s complaints, and mighty magic verse. 

Dkydh 

The parts of a judge are to direet the evidence t» 
moderate length, repetition or impertineney oi\p t ., T | 
to recapitulate, select, and collate, the material pottiK 
of tint which lias been said. ]( Ar , )V ' 

These terms may be applied with 
equal propriety to words written as t 0 
words spoken. 

I am always naturally sparing of my letters to tnv 
friends, for a reason I think a great one, that il * 
needless after experience to repeal assurances of 
friendship. p, lllK 

The thoughts of gods let Hlanville's verse recite, 
And bring the scenes or opeuing fates to light. ' 

I\)PK. 

Let Dryden with new rules onr slate refine. 

And his great models form hy this design; 

lint where’s a second Virgil to rehearse 

Our hero’s glories in his epic verse? Rociikster. 

Hence we seethe reason why creeds were no 1 ;| r ,T,. r 
nor more explicit, being lint a kind of a reeapittcit;,,,, 
of what the catechumens had beeu taught before. 

Watiulank, 

REPENTANCE, PENITENCE, CON- 
TRITION, COMPUNCTION, 
REMORSE. 

REPENTANCE, from re back, and 
pcenitet to be sorry, signifies thinking 
one’s self wrong for something past: 
PENITENCE, from the same source, 
signifies simply sorrow for what is aiiibs. 
CONTRITION, from contero to rub 
together, is to bruise as it were with 
sorrow; COMPUNCTION, from com- 
putt fro to prick thoroughly ; and RE- 
MORSE, from remordeo to have a 
gnawing pain ; all express modes of 
penitence differing in degree and e.ir- 
Qurnstance. Repentance refers more V 1 
the change of one’s inind with regar; 
to an object, and is properly confined t< 
the time when this change takes place 
we therefore, strictly speaking, repen 
of a thing hut once; we may, however 
have penitence for the same thing al 
our lives. Repentance supposes a change 
of conduct, at least as long as the sorrow 
lasts ; but the term penitence is confined 
to the sorrow which the sense of gun* 
occasions to the offender. 

This is the sinner’s hard lot, that the same tl'i'if 
which makes him need repentance makes him alM 
in danger of not obtaining it. b< ‘ UI 

Heaven may forgive a crime to penitence 

For heaven can judge it penitence bo true. l)»vn ■* 

Repentance is a term of more genera 
application than penitence , being em 
ployed in respect to offences again* 
men as well as against God ; penitent 
on the other hand, is applicable only w 
soiritual guilt. Repentance may ^ 
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aspect to our interests here, penitence to 
0 ur interests hereafter. 

Hut thou, in all thou dost with early cares, 
strive to present a fine like theirs, 

t sorrow on the end may never wait. 

Nor shape repentance, make thee wise too late. 

Uowe. 

Penitence is a general sentiment, 
w l,i«h belongs to all men as offending 
rrealures ; but contrition , compunction , 
and remorse , are awakened by rellecting 
on particular offences: contrition is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appropriate 
to one who has been in a continued 
state of peculiar sinfulness : compunc- 
tion is rather an occasional but sharp 
sorrow, provoked by a single offence, or 
a moment's reflection ; remorse may be 
temporary, but it is a still sharper pain 
awakened by some particular offence of 
peculiar magnitude and atrocity. The 
prodigal son was a contrite sinner ; the 
brethren of Joseph felt great compunc- 
tion when they were carried back with 
their sacks to Egypt ; David was struck 
with remorse for the murder of Uriah. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such (its of awe. 

As left him not, till peniti m e had won 
1 ost favour back again, and closed the breach. 

Cuvm 

CohO-H ion. though it may melt, ought not to sink, 
or overpower the heart of a Chrivtiau. Ui.aiw. 

AH men, even the most depraved, arc subject more 
or less to compunctions of conscience. lb.Aia. 

The heart. 

Pierc’d with a sharp remorse for guilt, disclaims 
The costly poverty ol' hecatombs. 

And uflors the best sacvilu-e itself. JfcFFKV. 


REPETITION, TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION is to TAUTOLOGY 
as the genus to the species : the latter 
being a .species of repetition. There 
may bo frequent repetition which 
is warranted by necessity or conveni- 
ence ; but tautology is that which no- 
wise adds to either the sense or the 
sound. A repetition may, or may not, 
consist of literally the same words ; but 
tautology , from the Greek ravro^ the 
same, and Xoyot; a word, supposes such 
a sameness in expression, as renders 
the signification the same. In the li- 
turgy of the Church of England there 
aie some rejwtitions, which add to the 
solemnity of the worship ; in most ex- 
temporary prayers there is much tauto- 
logy, that destroys the religious effect 
of the whole. 

Tin* Psalms, for the excellency of their contents, 
deserve to be olleiier repealed, but that the multi- 
tude of them peruittctli nut uny ofluuer repetition. 

UOOUKU. 
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That is truly nnd really tautology, whore tne same 
thing is repeated, though under never so much va 
riety of cxprcsJion. Smith 

REPREHENSION, REPROOF. 

Personal blame or censure is implied 
by both these terms, but the former is 
much milder than the latter. By RE- 
PREHENSION the personal independ- 
ence is not so sensibly affected as in the 
case of REPROOF : people of all ages 
and stations, whose conduct is exposed 
to the investigation of others, are liable 
to reprehension ; but children only, or 
such as are in a subordinate capacity, 
are exposed to reproof \ Reprehension 
amounts to little more than passing an 
unfavourable sentence upon the conduct 
of another: reproof adds to this words 
more or less severe. The master of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehen- 
sion of the parents for any supposed 
impropriety : his scholars are subject to 
his reproof. 

When a man feels the reprehension of a friend 
seconded by his own heart, lie L eudiy heated into 
resentment. Johnson. 

There is an oblique way of reproof winch takes 
off from the sharpness of it.* Steei.k. 

TO REPRESS, RESTRAIN, SUPPRESS. 

To REPRESS is to press back or 
down: to RESTRAIN is to strain hack 
or down : the former is the general, the 
latter the specific term : we always re- 
press when we restrain , but not vice 
versa. Repress is used mostly for pros- 
ing down, so as to keep that inward 
which wants to make its appearance 
restraint is an habitual repression by 
which a thing is kept in a state of low- 
ness: a person is said to repress his 
feelings when he does not give them 
vent either by his words or actions; he 
is said to restrain his feelings when he 
never lets them rise beyond a certain 
pitch : good morals as well as good 
manners call upon us to repress every 
unseemly expression of joy in the com- 
pany of those who are not in a condition 
to partake of our joy ; it is prudence as 
well as virtue to restrain our appetites 
by an habitual forbearance, that they 
may not gain the ascendency. 

Philosophy hns offei! attempted to repress inso- 
lence by asserting tlmt all conditions arc levelled by 
death. Johnson. 

He that would keep the power of siu froy run- 
ning out into act, must restrain it from convening 
with the object. _ South, 

To Restrain is the act of tlie indivi- 
dual towards himself ; repress may be an 
act directed to others, as to repress tint 
ardour and impetuosity of youth ; ta 
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suppress which is to keep under, or keep 
from appearing or being perceptible, is 
also said in respect of ourselves or 
others : as to repress one’s feelings ; to 
suppress laughter, sighs, &c. 

After we bad lauded on the island, and walked 
about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a horrid 
cavern, that by its gloom at first struck us with 
terror, ami almost repress/ d curiosity. Goldsmith. 
With him Palemon kept the watch at night, 

III whose sad bosom many a sigh snpprest 

borne painful secret of the soul cuulest. Falconer. 

So likewise when applied to external 
objects; as to repress the impetuosity 
of the combatants : to suppress a rebel- 
lion, information, &c. 

Her forwardness was repressed with a frown by 
her mother or aunt. Johnson. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
against dangers, endeavoured to set up the sedition 
again, but they were speedily repressed, and thereby 
the sedition suppressed wholly. II at wa an. 

REPRIEVE, RESPITE. 
REPRIEVE comes in all probability 
from tlic French repris , participle of 
reprendre, and the Latin reprehends, 
signifying to take back or take off that 
which has been laid on. RESPITE, 
in all probability, is changed from re- 
spiratus , participle of respiro, signifying 
to breathe again. 

The idea of a release from any pres- 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms ; but the reprieve is that which 
is granted ; the respite sometimes comes 
to us in the course of things : we gain a 
reprieve from any punishment or trouble 
which threatens us ; we gain a respite 
from any labour or weight that presses 
upon us. A criminal gains a reprieve 
when the punishment of death is com- 
muted for that of transportation ; a 
debtor may be said to obtain a reprieve 
when, with a prison before his eyes, he 
gets such indulgence from his creditors 
as sets him free: there is frequently no 
respite for persons in a subordinate sta- 
tion, when they fall into the hands of a 
hard task-master ; Sisyphus is feigned 
by the poets to have been condemned to 
the toil of perpetually rolling a stone 
up a hill as fast as it rolled back, from 
which toil he had no respite . 

All (hat I ask is but a short reprieve. 

Till I forget to love and learn to grieve, 

'Some pauac and respite onl y I require. 

Till witii my tears 1 shall have quench’d my Tire. 

Denham. 

A little pause for the use of this instrument, will 
oot only fpve some respite and refreshment to the 
congregation, but may be advantageously employed, 
either to rofWt on what is passed of the service, or 
prepare our minds for what is to come. ckkr. 


REPROACH, CONTUMELY, OBLOQUy 

Thk idea of contemptuous or ang f 
treatment of others is common to^j 
these terms ; but reproach is the gencrl] 
contumely and obloquy are the partieuh 
terms. REPROACH ( v . To blartie 
is either deserved or undeserved ; th 
name of Puritan is applied as a term o 
reproach to such as affect greater purit 
than others ; the name of Christian i 
a name of reproach in Turkey : CON 
TUMELY, from contumeo , that j$ 
contra tumeo , signifying to swell m 
against, is always undeserved ; it is tin 
insolent swelling of a worthless perstn 
against merit in distress ; our Savioin 
was exposed to the contumely of |J 1( 
Jews : OBLOQUY, from ob and loquor 
signifying to speak against or to tin 
disparagement of any one, is always 
supposed to be deserved or otherwise; 
it is applicable to those whose conduci 
has rendered them objects of general 
censure, and whose name therefore lias 
almost become a reproach. A man who 
uses his power only to oppress those 
who are connected with him will natu- 
rally and deservedly bring upon himself 
much obloquy. 

Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n ? IVpf, 

The royal captives followed in the train, nniuNt 
the horrid yells, and fruulic dances, and inl'-umm, 
contumelies, of the furies of hell. Duhkk. 

llow often and how soon have Uie faint eclme» c( 
renown slept in silence or been converted into t»u* 
clamour of obloquy. IIakvi-y. 

REPROACHFUL, ABUSIVE, SCUKUl- 
LOUS. 

REPROACH FUL or full of reproach 
(v. Reproach ), when applied to persons, 
signifies full of reproaches; when to 
things, deserving of reproach: ABU- 
SIVE, or full of abuse ( v , Abuse), is 
only applied to the person, signifying 
using abuse : SCURRILOUS, in Latin 
scurrilis, from scurra, signifying like a 
buffoon or saucy jester, is employed as 
an epithet either for persons or things, 
in the sense of using scurrility , or alter 
the manner of scurrility. The conduct 
of a person is reproachful inasmuch as 
it provokes or is entitled to the reproaches 
of others ; the language of a person is 
reproachful when it abounds in re- 
proaches, or partakes of the nature of a 
reproach : a person is abusive who in- 
dulges himself in abuse or abusive lan- 
guage : and he is scurrilous who adopts 
scurrility or scurrilous language. W lien 
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applied to the safrie object, whether to 
the person or to the tiling, they rise in 
sense : the reproachful is less than the 
abusive , and this than the scurrilous : 
the reproachful is sometimes warranted 
by. the provocation ; but the abusive and 
scurrilous are always unwarrantable; 
reproachful language may be, and ge- 
nerally is consistent with decency and 
propriety of speech ; abusive and scurri- 
lous language are outrages against the 
laws of good- breeding, if not of morality. 
A parent may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to address an unruly son in re- 
proachful terms; or one friend may 
adopt a reproachful tone to another; 
none, however, but the lowest orders of 
men, and those only when their angry 
passions are awakened, will descend to 
abusive or scurrilous language. 

Honour leaches a man not to revenge a contume- 
lious or reproachful word, bui to be above it South. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim 
To persecute the Muses’ fume. 

Our poets in all times abusive. 

From Homer down to Pope inclusive Swrrr. 

1 atn of opinion, that if his Majesty had kept aloof 
from that wa-»h and offseouriiig of every thing that 
is low and barbarous in the world, it might be well 
thought unworthy of iiis diguily to tako notice of 
such scurrility. Burke. 


TO REPROBATE, CONDEMN. 

To REPROBATE is much stronger 
than to CONDEMN : we always con- 
demn when we reprobate , but not vice 
versa: to reprobate is to condemn in 
strong and reproachful language. We 
reprobate all measures which tend to 
sow discord in society, and to loosen the 
ties by which men are bound to each 
other; we condemn all disrespectful 
language towards superiors. We re- 
probate only the thing; we condemn 
the person also : any act of disobedience 
in a child cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated; a person must expect to he 
condemned when he involves himself in 
embarrassments through his own im- 
prudence. 

Simulation (according to my lord Chesterfield - ) is 
•' 1,0 means to lie reprobated as a disguise for cli.i- 
gnn or an engine of wit. Mackenzie. 

I see the right, and I approve it too , 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wruug pursue. 

Tatk. 

reserve, reservation. 

RESERVE anJ RESERVATION 
. m . to keep ami re back, both 
sigmly a keeping back, but difter as to 
he object and the circumstance of the 


action. Reserve is applied in a good 
sense, to anything natural of* moral 
which is ^ept back to be employed for a 
better purpose on a future occasion ; re- 
servation is an artful keeping back for 
selfish purposes : there is a prudent re- 
serve which every man ought to keep 
in his discourse with a stranger ; equi- 
vocators deal altogether in mental re- 
servation. 

A man, whom marks of condescending grace 
Tench, while they flatter li:m, his proper place. 

Who comes when culled, at a word wilhdiaws. 
Speaks with reserve , and listens with applause. 

CoWTKR. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling a 
man’s nelf ; first reservation and secrecy ; second dis- 
simulation iu the negative ; and the third simulation. 

Bacon. 


TO RESERVE, RETAIN. 

RESERVE, from the Latin servo to 
keep, signifies to keep back. RETAIN, 
from teneo to hold, signifies to hold 
back : they in some measure, therefore, 
have the same distinction as keep and 
hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design ; we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice : to retain 
is a simple exertion of our power; we 
retain that which is once come in our 
possession. To reserve is employed only 
for that which is allowable ; we reserve 
a thing, that is, keep it back with care 
for some future purpose: to retain is 
often an unlawful act; a debtor fre- 
quently retaitis in his hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 

Augustus caused most of the prophetic books to 
be burnt, as spurious, reserving only those which 
bore the name of some of the sybils tor their authors. 

Pbioeaux. 

They who have restored painting in Germany, not 
having seen uuy of those fair relitpies of antiquity, 
have retained much of that barbarous method. 

1)RVDBN. 

To reserve , whether in the proper or 
improper application, is employed only 
as the act of a conscious agent ; to retain 
is often the act of an unconscious agent * 
we reserve what we have to say on a 
subject until a more suitable opportunity 
otters ; the mind returns the impressions 
of external objects, by its peculiar fa 
culty, the memory ; certain subs&ncea 
arc said to retain the color with 'which 
they have been dyed. 

Conceal your esteem anil love in your own breast 
and reserve your kind looks and language for private 
hours. Smrr. 
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Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contem- 
plate willful the help of tlie body, it is reasonable 
to conclude it can retain without the hclty of the body 
too. Locke. 

11E ST, REMAINDER, REMNANT, 
RESIDUE. 

REST evidently comes from the Latin 
resto, in this case, though not in tho 
former (l\ Ease), signifying what stands 
or remains back. REMAINDER li- 
terally signifies what remains after the 
first part is gone. REMNANT is hut 
a variation of remai inter . li E S 1 1) U K, 
from re si do, signifies likewise what re- 
mains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct : rest is the most general, 
both in sense and application ; the others 
have a more specific meaning and use : 
the rest may be either that which is left 
behind by itself or that which is set 
apart as a distinct portion : the re- 
mainder, remnant , and residue , are the 
quantities which remain when the other 
parts are gone. The rest is said of any 
part, large or small ; but the remainder 
commonly regards tlie smaller part 
which has been left after the greater 
part has been taken. A person may be 
said to sell some and give away tlie rest • 
when a number of hearty persons sit 
down to a meal, the remainder of the 
provisions, after all have been satisfied, 
will not be considerable. Rest is applied 
either to persons or things ; remainder 
only to things : some were of that opi- 
nion, but the rest did not agree to it : 
tlie remainder of the paper was not 
worth preserving. 

A last farewell : 

For since a last must come, the rest sue vain, 

Liku gasps in death, which hut prolong our pain. 

Dkyj)«n. 

If he to whom ten talents nave ljeen committed 
has squandered away live, he is concerned to make 
a double improvement o 1 the remainder. Hook us. 

Remnant , from the Latin remanens 
remaining, is a species of remainder 
after the greater part has been consumed 
or wasted : it is therefore properly a 
small remainder , as a remnant of cloth ; 
and metaphorically applied to persons, 
as a remnant of Israel. A residue is 
another species of remainder , which 
resides or keeps back after a distribution 
or division of anything has taken place ; 
as the residue of a person’s property, 
that which remains undisposed of. 

.Whatever you take from amusements or indolence 
will he repaid you au huudrcd-lold for all the re- 
Uttivider of your du> t>. Haul o g Cuai ham 


I* or this, far distant from tlieCLatian coast, 

Shu drove the remnant of the Trojan host. Diivdkjt. 

The rising deluge is not stopp'd with dams, 

Iiut wisely managed, its divided strength 
Is sluiced in channels, and securely drained ; 

And while its force Is spent, ami uusiipply'ii. 

The residue with mounds may be res train'd. 

Shakspkaiik. 


RESTORATION, RESTITUTION, RE- 
PARATION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION is employed in the 
ordinary application of the verb restore : 
RESTITUTION, from the same verb, 
is employed simply in the sense of 
making good that which has been un- 
justly taken, or which ought to be 
restored. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether it be the 
person taking it or not : restitution is 
supposed to be made by him who has 
been guilty of the injustice. The de- 
thronement of a king may be the work 
of one set of men, and his restoration 
that of another ; it is the bounden duty 
of every individual who has committed 
any sort of injustice to another to make 
restitution to the utmost of his power. 

The strange proceedings of tlie long parliament 
(called the Rump) gave his lordship hopes tli.it 
matters begun to ripen for the restoration of the 
royal family. Lovk 

The justices may, if they think it reasonable, di- 
rect restitution of a ratable share of the money gi\en 
with an appiuuticc (upon Ins discharge). 

Ifl.ACKMqpK. 

Restitution and REPARATION are 
both employed in the sense of undoing 
that which has been done to the injury 
of another ; but the former respects only 
injuries that affect the property, and 
reparation those which atleet a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud, must make restitution 
by either restoring the stolen article or 
its full value : he who robs another of 
his good name, or does any injury to his 
person, lias it not in his power so easily 
to make reparation. 

He restitution to the value makes, 

Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes. Sanpys. 

Justice requires tlia* ull injuries should he re- 
paired ■ Johnson". 

Reparation and AMENDS ( v . Com- 
pensation ) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sus- 
tained ; but the term reparation com- 
prehends the idea of the act of repairing* 
as well as the thing by which we repair ; 
amends is employed only for the thing 
that will amend or make better : hence 
we speak of the reparation of an injury; 
but of the amends by itseff. The term 
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reparation comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particularly those of a serious 
nature ; the amends is applied only to 
matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to make rejiaration for taking 
away the life of another. It is easy to 
make amends to any one for the loss of 
a day’s pleasure. 

I jun sensible of tlie scandal I have given by my 
loose writings, and make what reparation 1 uni able. 

Dkyiikn. 

The latter jdeasM ; and love (concern’d the most) 
l'tepar d tli’ amends for wliat by love lie lost. 

Drvden. 

RESTORE, RETURN, REPAY. 

RESTORE, in Latin restaur o , from 
the Greek rraupog a pale, signifies pro- 
perly to new pale, that is, to repair by a 
new paling, and, in an extended appli- 
cation, to make good what has been 
injured or lost. RETURN signifies 
properly to turn again, or to send back ; 
and REPAY to pay back. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not he the same 
as what we have taken; justice requires 
that it should be an equivalent, in value, 
so as to prevent the individual from 
being in any degree a sufferer : what we 
return and repay ought to be precisely 
the same as we have received : the 
former in application to general objects, 
the latter in application only to pecu- 
niary matters. We restore upon a 
principle of equity ; we return upon a 
principle of justice and honor; we 
repay upon a principle of undeniable 
right. We cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored ; but we can 
not only claim but enforce the claim in 
regard to what is to be returned or re- 
paid: an honest man will be scrupulous 
not to take anything from another with- 
out restoring to him its full value. 
Whatever we have borrowed we ought 
to return ; and when it is money which 
we have obtained, we ought to repay it 
with punctuality. We restore to many 
us well as to one, to communities as 
well as to individuals * a king is restored 
to his crown ; or one nation restores a 
territory to another: we return and 
re pay not only individually, but per- 
sonally and particularly : we return a 
book to its owner* we repay a sum of 
money to him from whom it was bor- 
rowed. 

When both the chiefs are sunder'd from the fight, 
Uea tw the lawful king restore hi* light. Ijkvuln. 
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When any o no of our relations was found to be a 
person of a very bud character, a troublesome guest, 
or one we desired to get rid of, upon bis leaving my 
house, L ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or 
a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, 
and I always bad the satisfaction to find he never 
cumu back to return them. Goldsmith. 

As for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you ar« 
unable to raise it yourselves. I will advance it, and 
you shall repay me at your leisure. Goldsmith. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper application, as respects 
the moral state of persons and things ; 
as a king restores a courtier to his fa- 
vor, or a physician restores his patient 
to health: we return a favor; we return 
an answer or a compliment. Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to 
moral objects, as an ungrateful person 
repays kindnesses with reproaches. 

She was the only person of our little society, that 
u week did uol restore to cheerfulness. Goldsmith 

The swain 

Receives his easy food from nature’s hand. 

And jiiat rctui ns of cultivated laud. Dkydk W 

Cmiar.wliom fraught with eastern spoils. 

Our liiMv'u, the just reward of human toils. 

Securely shall H'pny with lights ditiuc. Dry din 


TO RESTRAIN, RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN (i?. Coerce ) and RE- 
STRICT are but variations from the 
same verb ; but they have acquired a 
distinct acceptation: the former applies 
to the desires, as well as the outward 
conduct; the latter only to the outward 
conduct. A person restrains his inor- 
dinate appetite ; or he is restrained by 
others from doing mischief: he is re- 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power; but to re- 
strict is an act of authority or law : the 
will or the actions of a child are restrained 
by the parent ; but a patient is restricted 
in his diet by a physician, or any body 
of people may be restricted by laws. 

Tullv, whose powerful eloquence a while 
ltcstram'd the rapid fate of rushing Rome. 

Thomson. 

Though the Egyptians used flesh for food, yet they 
were under greater restrictions in this particular 
than most other nations. Jam is. 


RETALIATION, REPRISAL. 

RETALIATION from retaliate , in 
Latin retaliation , participle of retalio % 
compounded of re and tahs such, signi • 
lies such again, or like for like.* RE- 
PRISAL, in French repris , irom /•<?* 
prendre , in Latin reprehendo to take 
again, signifies to take in return for 
what has been taken. The idea of 
making another suffer in return for 
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the suffering lie has occasionetl is com- 
mon to these terms ; but the farmer is 
employed in ordinary cases; the latter 
mostly in regard to a state of warfare, 
or to active hostilities. A trick practised 
upon another in return for a trick is a 
retaliation ; but a reprisal always ex- 
tends to the capture of something from 
another, in return for what has been 
taken. Retaliation is very frequently 
employed in the good sense for what 
passes innocently between friends: re- 
prisal has always an unfavourable sense. 
Goldsmith’s poem, entitled the Retalia- 
tion , was written for the purpose of 
retaliating on his friends the humor 
they had practised upon him ; when the 
quarrels of individuals break through 
the restraints of the law, and lead to acts 
of violence on each other’s property, 
reprisals are made alternately by both 
parties. 

Therefore! pray let me en;oy your friendship in 
that fair proportion. that I desire to return unto you 
hy way ol' correspondence and retaliation. Howki.u 

< Jo publish o'er the plain, 

How mighty a proselyte you guild 

How noble u reprisal on the great \ Swiyr. 


TO RETARD, HINDER. 

To RETARD, from the Latin tardus 
slow, signifying to make slow, is applied 
to the movements of any object forward ; 
as in the Latin “ Impetum inimici tar- 
dare to HINDER (v. To hinder) is 
applied to the person moving or acting: 
we retard or make slow the progress of 
any scheme towards completion ; we 
hinder or keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme : we retard a 
thing therefore often hy hindering the 
person ; but we frequently hinder a 
person without expressly retarding , and 
on the contrary the thing is retarded 
without the person being hindered. The 
publication of a work is sometimes re- 
tarded by the hinderanees which an 
author meets with in bringing it to a 
conclusion ; but a work may be retarded 
through the idleness of printers and 
a variety of other causes which are in- 
dependent of any hinderance . S<* in 

like manner a person may be hindered 
in going to his place of destination ; 
but we.do not say that he is retarded , 
because- it is only the execution of an 
object, and not the simple movements 
of the person which are retarded . 

Nothing has tended mom to retrrd the ad\ unco- 
muiit ol h» ieiice than the dispo-dtion in vulgar minds 
to vilify what they can not compudit'iid. Johnson. 
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The very nearness of an object sometimes hinders 
the sight of it. South. 

To retard stops the completion of an 
object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

It is ns natural to delay a letter at such a season, 
ns to retard a melancholy visit to a person one cannot 
relieve. * 

For these thou snyst, raise all the stormy strife, 
Which hinder thy repose, and trouble lile. I'kio*. 


RETORT, REPARTEE. 

RETORT, from re and lorqueo to 
twist or turn back, to recoil, is an ill- 
natured reply : REPARTEE, from the 
word part, signifies a smart reply, a 
ready taking one’s own part. The retort 
is always in answer to a censure for 
which one returns a like censure* the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes it 
is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent ; the vivacity of 
discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced 
by the quick repartee of those who take 
a part in it. 

Those v ho have so vehemently urged tin* dangers 
of an active life, have made in: of arguments that 
may be retorted u|kui themselves. Juiinsov. 

Henry IV. of France would never be trail sorted 
beyuiid himself* itli eholer, but he would pass by any 
thing with some repartee. lluwux. 


RET R I B ETI ON, R KQ U1 T A L. 

RETRIBUTION, from tribuo to be- 
stow, signifying a bestowing buck or 
giving in return, is a particular term ; 
REQUITAL (v. Reward) is general, 
the retribution comes from Providence; 
requital is the act of man : retribution 
is by way of punishment ; requital is 
mostly by way of reward : retribution 
is not always dealt out to every man 
according to his deeds; it is a poor re- 
quital for one who has done a kindness 
to be abused. 

Christ substituted bis own body in our room, to 
receive the whole stroke of that dreadful nti lOutiun 
inflicted bv the band of an angry oinnii>otei»ce. 

Sotn u. 

I.cnnd'T was indeed a conquest to boast of. for 
had long and obstinately defended his heart, and lor 
u time made as many' requitals upon the tender 
pas-dons of her sex as she raised contributions 
his. C0 mbkih.aH®. 


RETROSPECT, REVIEW, SURVEY. 

A RETROSPECT, which signifies 
literally looking back, from retro behind, 
and spicio to behold or cast an oyo upon* 
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is always taken of that which is past 
and distant; REVIEW, which is a 
view repeated, may be taken of that 
which is present and before us ; every 
retrospect is a species of review , but 
every review is not a retrospect. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary reflections from 
all that we have done and suffered ; we 
take a review or a second view of any 
particular circumstance which is passing 
before us, in order to regulate our pre- 
sent conduct. The retrospect goes fur- 
ther by virtue of the mind's power to 
reflect on itself, ami to recall all past 
images to itself; the review may go 
forward by tho exercise of the senses on 
external objects. The historian takes 
a retrospect of all the events which have 
happened within a given period ; the 
journalist takes a review of all the events 
that are passing within the time in 
which he is li\ing. 

Relieve me, iny Lord, I look upon you ns ;i spirit 
entered into smother lift*. wiser* \nu ought to despiso 
all little view a ami mean retro juris. 

l*uni*s IjM ikks to .Viter hurt. 

Th 1 ’ retrospect of life is seldom wholly unattended 
hy imea-me.-s and shame. It too inueli le-emhlea 
lli** rerun- w hieli a traveller takes from some emi- 
nence of a barren country. Bi.aik. 

The review may he said of the past 
as well as the present; it is a view not 
only of what is, but what has been : the 
SURVEY, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French stir upon, and 
voir to see, is entirely confined to the 
present ; it is a view only of that which 
is, and is taken for some particular 
purpose. We take a review of what wo 
have already viewed , in order to get a 
more correct insight into it ; we take a 
survey of a thing ill all its parts, in 
order to get a comprehensive view of it, 
in order to examine it in all its bearings. 
A general occasionally takes a review 
of all his army; he takes a survey of 
the fortress which he is going to besiege 
or attack. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and 
:l Sjuirral review of nature, that, by comparing them, 
tuuir lull curre.tpondrucy may appear. Ruknkt. 

hvery man accustomed to take a surrey of bis 
own notion.* will, by a slight retrospection, be able 
to discover that his mind has undergone many revo- 
lutions. Johnson. 


TO RETURN, REVERT. 

RETURN is the English, and RE- 
VERT the Latin: return is therefore 
used in ordinary cases to denote the 
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coming back to any point *>f time or 
■place! as to return home, or to return 
at a certain hour; or to apply again to 
the same business or employment; as to 
return to one's writing : to revert is t.c 
throw back with one’s mind to any ob- 
ject. : we may therefore say, to return 
or revert to any intellectual object, with 
this distinction, that to return is to go 
back to the point where one left off 
treating of any subject; to revert is 
simply to carry one's mind back to the 
same object. 

To return to the business in hnnd, the use of a littlo 
insight in those parts of knowledge, is to accustom 
our minds to all sorts of ideas. Locks. 

It gives me pleasure to find you so often reverting 
to a subjeet that most people lake so much pains to 
avoid. Mus. Uowk 

As the act of an unconscious agent, 
return is used as before. 

One day the soul, Mipine with ease and fulness 

Revels secure, and fondly tells herself 

The hour of evil can return no more. Howe, 

Revert signifies cither to fall back 
into tho same state, or to fall hack by 
reflection on the same object ; all things 
reverted to their primitive order and 
regularity. 

Whatever lies or legendary tales 

May taint n\y spotless deed*, the guilt, the sname. 

Will back revert on the inventor’s head. Shiklet 


TO REVILE, VILIFY. 

REVILE, from the Latin vilis, sig- 
nifies to reflect upon a person, or retort 
upon him that which is vile : to VILIFY, 
signifies to make a thing vile, that is to 
set it forth as vile. To revile is a 
personal act, it is addressed directly to 
the object of offence, and is addressed 
for the purpose of making the person 
vile in his own eyes: to vilify is an 
indirect attack which serves to make 
the object appear vile in the eyes of 
others. Revile is said only of persons, 
for persons only are reviled; but to vi- 
lify is said of persons as well as things. 
To revile is contrary to all Christian 
duty ; it is commonly resorted to by the 
most worthless, and practised upon the 
most worthy : to vilify is seldom justi- 
fiable; for we cannot vilify without 
using improper language : it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratificatifin of ill 
nature. 

lint chief ho gloried with licentious stylo. 

To las.h tho great, uud mouarchs to revile. Povev 

There is nobody so weak of invention that r.inuot 
make! some little stories to vt hfy his enemy. 

Aodiccv. 
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REVISAL, REVISION, REVIEW. 

REVISAL, REVISION, and RE- 
VIEW, all come from the Latin video 
to see, and signify looking back upon a 
thing or looking at it again: the terms 
revised and revision are, however, mostly 
employed in regard to what is written ; 
review is used for things in general. 
The revisal of a book is the work of the 
author, for the purposes of correction : 
the review of a book is the work of the 
critic, for the purpose of estimating its 
value. Revisal and revision differ neither 
in sense nor application, unless that the 
former is more frequently employed ab- 
stractedly from the object revised , and 
revision mostly in conjunction : whoever 
wishes his work to be correct, will not 
spare a revisal ; the revision of classical 
books ought to be entrusted only to men 
of profound erudition. 

There is in your persons a difference ami a pecu- 
liarity of character preserv.-d through the whole of 
your actions, that 1 could never imagine but that this 
proceeded from a long ami caiei'ul revisal of your 
work. Loft us. 

A common- place hook accustoms the mind to dis- 
charge itself of its reading on paper, instead of 1 dy- 
ing on its natural powers of lctentiou aided by fre- 
quuiit revisions of its ideas. Lari, of C hath a m. 

How enchanting must such a review (of their me- 
morandum books) pro\e to those who make a tiguic 
in the polite world. Hawkesvvukih. 

TO REVIVE, REFRESH, RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE, from the Latin vivo to 
live, signifies to bring to life again ; 
to REFRESH, to make fresh again ; to 
RENEW and RENOVATE, to make 
new again. The restoration of things 
to their primitive state is the common 
idea included in these terms ; the differ- 
ence consists in their application. Revive , 
refresh , and renovate , are applied to 
animal bodies ; revive expressing the 
return of motion and spirits to one who 
was for the time lifeless ; refresh ex- 
pressing the return of vigour to one in 
whom it has been diminished; the air 
revives one who is faint ; a cool breeze 
refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Revive and refresh respect only the 
temporary state of a body ; renovate 
respect? the permanent state, that is, 
the hcaU.li or powers of a body ; one is 
revived and refreshed after a partial 
exhaustion ; one’s health is renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. 

And temper all, thou wor d reviving sun, 

iulo the pellet t yi.Tr. TipumsuN. 


RICHES. 

Nor less thy world, Columbus 1 drinks, refreshed, 
The lavish moisture of the nieltiug year. Thomson. 

All nature feels the renovating force 

Of winter. Thomson 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in 
the proper sense ; renew only in the 
moral sense. A discussion is said to be 
revived , or a report to he revived; a 
clamour is said to he renewed, , or en- 
treaties to be renewed: customs are 
revived which have lain long dormant, 
and as it were dead ; practices are re- 
newed that have ceased for a time. 

Ilcrod’s rage being quenched by the blood of Mu- 
rianme, his love to her again revived. 1'iuueattx. 

The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
llcncws its iinished course. Thomson, 

RICHES, WEALTH, OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES, in German reichthum , 
from reich a kingdom, is connected with 
the Latin reqo to rule ; because riches 
and power are intimately connected. 
WEALTH, from well, signifies well- 
being. OPULENCE, from the Latin 
opes riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. AFFLUENCE, from the Latin 
ad and fluo , denotes either the act of 
riches flowing in to a person, or the 
state of having things flowing in. 

Riches is a general term denoting any 
considerable share of property, hut with- 
out immediate reference to a possessor, 
whatever serves to make one rich is 
denominated riches, inasmuch as it sup- 
plies us with the means of getting what 
is really good; wealth , and the other 
terms, refer us immediately to outward 
possessions. 

Ilia best companions innocence and health, 

Autl his best riches ignorance of wealth . (ioimsMiTH. 

Riches is a condition opposed fo po- 
verty ; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches are distributed 
in different degrees ; but wealth , opu- 
lence, and affluence , all denote a consi- 
derable share of riches : wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, but particularly of money 
or the precious commodities; it may be 
taken in the abstract or in application 
to individuals: opulence consists ot any 
large share in possessions or property 
generally, as houses, lauds, goods, and 
chattels, and is applicable to the present 
and actual condition of the individual. 
Affluence is a term peculiarly applicable 
to the fluctuating condition of things 
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which flow in in great quantities to a 
person. We speak of riches as to their 
elfects upon men's minds and manners, 
it is not every one who knows how to 
use them : we speak of wealth as it 
raises a man in the scale of society, and 
contributes to his weal or well being: 
we speak of opulence as the present 
actually flourishing state of the indivi- 
dual ; and of affluence as the temporary 
condition. 

lliches are apt to betray a man into arrogance . 

Addison. 

Suck not In needless luxury to waste 

Thy weuith and substauce with a spendthrift's haste. 

It OWE. 

Prosperity is often an equivocal word, denoting 
merely ujjlucnce of possession. ISi.aiu. 

Our Saviour did not choose for himself an easy 
and opulent condition. Hi.aik. 

Wealth and opulence are applied to 
communities as well as individuals. 

Along the lawn where scatter’d hamlets tosp. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumb’rous pomp repose. 

Uol.DSMITH. 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

Ami industry begets a love of gain ; 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs 
With all those ills supeiiluous treasure brings, 

Aiu lu-re display’d. Cioi.DsMirir. 


RIDICULE, SATIRE, IRONY, 
SARCASM. 

RIDICULE (v. To deride) has sim- 
ple laughter in it; SATIRE, in Latin 
satyr, probably from sat and ira abound- 
ing in anger, has a mixture of ill-nature 
or severity: the former is employed in 
matters of a trilling nature; but satire 
is employed either in personal or grave 
matters. IRONY, in Greek uptown, 
signifying dissimulation, is disguised 
satire ; an ironist seems to praise that 
which he really means to condemn. 
SARCASM, from the Greek GapKaapog, 
and aapiuZto, and traps flesh, signifying 
biting or nipping satire , so as it were 
to tear the flesh, is bitter and personal 
satire ; all the others may be success- 
fully and properly employed to expose 
folly and vice ; but sarcasm, which is 
the indulgence only of personal resent- 
ment, is never justifiable. 

Nothing is a greater mark of n degenerate ami 
vicious age than the common ridicule which parses 
on this state of life (man iage). Admm>n. 

A man resents with move bitterness a satire upon 
his abilities than his practice. Hawkeswoutii. 

The severity of this sarcasm stung me with in- 
tolerable rage. Hawkkswoutii. 

When Kcgun (iu King T,i*ar) conn-els luni to ask 
her sister forgiveness, he falls on his knees and asks 
her with a striking kind of irony, how such suppli- 
cating luuguaju us this bccoiuclh him. Johnson 
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.RIGHT, JUST, FIT, PROPER. 

RIGHT, in German recht, Latin rec- 
tus, signifying upright, not leaning to 
one side or the other, standing as it 
ought, is here the general term; the 
others express modes of right. The 
right and wrong are defined by tho 
written will of God, or are written 
in our hearts according to tho original 
constitutions of our nature ; the JUST, 
in Latin justus, from jus law, sig- 
nifying according to a rule of right, 
and the unjust are determined by 
tho written laws of men; the FIT (i>. 
Fit) and PROPER, in Latin propnus , 
signifying belonging to a given specific 
rule, arc determined by the established 
principles of civil society. 

Between the right and the wrong there 
are no gradations: a thing cannot be 
more right or more wrong ; whatever is 
right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not right : the just and unjust, 
proper and improper. Jit and unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that are not so easily definable 
by any forms of speech or written rules. 

Hour then my argument — confess we mu.st 
A 1 »»m 1 there is supremely wise ami just. 

If so, however things affect our sight, 

As iiugs our bard, whatever is is right. Jenyxs. 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once right oi 
wrong is alwa} s right or wrong, but the 
just or unjust, proper or improper, are 
relatively so according to the circum- 
stances of the case : it is a just rule for 
every man to have that which is his 
own ; but what is just to the individual 
may be unjust to society. It is proper 
for every man to take charge of his own 
concerns ; but it would be improper for 
a mail, in an unsound state of mind, to 
undertake such a charge. Right is ap- 
plicable to all matters, important or 
otherwise; just is employed mostly in 
matters of essential interest; proper is 
rather applicable to the minor concerns 
of life. Even thing that is done may bo 
characterized "as right or wrong : every- 
thing done to others may be measured by 
the rule of just or unjust: in our social 
intercourse, as well as in our private 
transactions, jit ness and propriety must 
always be consulted. As Christians, 
we desire to do that which is right in 
the sight of God and mail ; as members 
of civil society, we wish to be just in our 
dealings ; as rational and intelligent 
beings, we wish to do what is jit and 
proper in every action, however trivial. 
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I'm assured if 1 be measur’d rightly 
Your Majesty hath no just cause to hate mrt 

Shakspkahk. 

What is settled by custom, though it be not good, 

? ret at least it is Jit ; and those things which have 
ong gone together may, as it wete, confederate 
within themselves. Bacon. 

Visitors arc n o proper companions in the chamlier 
of sickness. Johnson, 


RIGHT, CLAIM, PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT signifies in this sense what 
it is right for one to possess, which is in 
fact a word of large meaning : for since 
the right and the wrong depend upon 
indeterminable questions, the right of 
having is equally indeterminable in 
some cases with every other species of 
right. A CLAIM (v. To ask for) is a 
species of right to have that which is in 
the hands of another ; the right to ask 
another for it. The PRIVILEGE (v. 
Privilege ) is a species of right peculiar 
to particular individuals or bodies. 

Right , in its full sense, is altogether 
an abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations; claims 
and privileges are altogether connected 
with the establishments of civil society. 
Liberty, in the general sense, is an un- 
alienable right which belongs to man 
as a rational and responsible agent; it 
is not a claim , for it is set above all 
question and all condition ; nor is it a 
privilege , for it cannot be exclusively 
granted to one being, nor uncondition- 
ally be taken away from another. 

In evTy street a city bard 

Ku It* j like an alderman bis ward, 

1 1 is undisputed rights extend 

Through all the lane bom end to end. Swift. 

Between right and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as between 
truth and liiLehood; we have often a 
right to do that which we have no 
power to do ; and the power to do 
that which we have no right to do : 
slaves have a right to the freedom 
which is enjoyed by creatures of the 
same species with themselves, but 
they have not the power to use this free- 
dom as others do. In England men 
have the power of thinking for them- 
selves as they please ; but by the abuse 
which they make of this power, we see 
that in many cases they have not the 
right , unless we admit the contradic- 
tion that men have a right to do what 
is wrong ; they have the power, there- 
fore, of exercising this right only be- 
cause no other person has the power of 
controlling them. Wc have often a 
claim to a thing which is not in our 


power to substantiate ; and, on the other 
hand, claims are set up in cases which 
are totally unfounded on any right . 
Privileges are rights granted to indi- 
viduals, depending either upon the will 
of the grantor, or the circumstances of 
the receiver, or both; privileges are 
therefore partial rights transferable at 
the discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 

Will In* not. therefore, of the two evils choose the 
least, bv submit tin;; to n muster who hath uu imme- 
diate claim upon him rather than to another, who 
bath already lcwvcd several claims upon him ? 

A thousand bards thy rights disown, 

Autl with rebellious arm protein) 

Au cijual privileUge to descend. Swift. 

RIPE, MATURE. 

RIPE is the English, MATURE the 
Latin word ; the former has a universal 
application both proper and improper ; 
the latter has mostly an improper ap- 
plication. The idea of completion in 
growth is simply designated by the 
former term ; the idea of moral perfec- 
tion, as far at least as it is attainable, is 
marked by the latter: fruit is ripe when 
it requires no more sustenance from the 
parent stock; a judgment is mature 
which requires no more time and know- 
ledge to render it perfect or fitted for 
exorcise: in the same manner a project 
may be said to he ripe for execution, or 
a people ripe for revolt; and, on the 
contrary, rellectiun may he said to he 
mature to which suflicienry of time has 
been given, and age may he said to he 
mature which lias attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Ripeness is, how- 
ever, not always a good quality; hut 
maturity is always a perfection: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the ex- 
cellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturity . 

So to bin ciowne. she him restor’d againc. 

In which lie d)de, made ripe for death by eld. 

Sl'KNtKB. 

Th* Athenian sage, revolving in his mind 
This weakness, blindness, madness of mankind, 
Foielold that in maturcr (lays, though late. 

When lime should ripen the decrees of late, 

Sutue god would light us. J kvvns. 

TO RISE, ISSUE, EMERGE. 

To RISE (v. To arise) may either 
refer to open or enclosed spaces; LS- 
SUE (v. To arise) and EMERGE (»• 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confined body: a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out of 
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a body ; but it issues and emerges out of 
a body. A thing may either rise in a 
plain or a wood; it issues out of a 
wood: it may either rise in water or 
out of the water; it emerges from 
the water ; that which rises out of a 
thing comes into view by becoming 
higher : in this manner an air balloon 
might vise out of a wood ; that which 
issues comes from the very depths of a 
thing, and comes, as it were, out us a part 
of it ; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thing in which it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life without a reference to his 
former condition ; but lie emerges from 
obscurity : color rises in the face ; bijt 
words issue from the mouth. 

Ye nrnts and exhalations that now rise. 

In honour to the world's great author rise. Mli/roN. 

Dot's not the earth quit scores with all the ele- 
ments in the noble fruits ami productions that t.\sne 
from it. South. 

Let eaith dissolve, yon ponderous orbs descend. 

And grind us into dust, the soul is safe. 

The man emerges. Youno. 


TO ROT, PUTREFY, CORRUPT. 

Thk dissolution of bodies by an inter- 
nal process is implied by all these terms : 
but the two first are applied to natural 
bodies only ; the last to all bodies natural 
and moral. ROT is the strongest of 
all these terms ; it denotes the last stage 
in the progress of dissolution: PU- 
TREFY expresses the progress towards 
rottenness; and CORRUPTION the 
commencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity, or proper state of ripe- 
ness, it rofs : meat which is kept too 
Ion putrefies : there is a tendency in all 
bodies to corruption ; iron and wood 
corrupt with time ; whatever is made, or 
done, or wished by men, is equally 
liable to he corrupt , or to grow corrupt . 

Debate destroys despatch, as fruits we see 
Hut wheu they hang too long upou the tree. 

Dkniiam 

Anddrnws the copious stream from swampy fens, 
here putrefaction into life ferments. Thomson. 

After that they again returned Iteeuo, 

JO'at m that gardin planted be agayne 
Jnd grow » fresh, as they had nei.-r seem? 
teshy corruption, nor mortall pay no. Spenser. 

roundness, rotundity. 

ROUNDNESS and ROTUNDITY 
Dili come from the Latin rotund us and 
rota a wheel, which is the most por- 
octly round body which is formed : the 
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former term is, however, applied to all 
objects in general; the latter only to 
solid bodies which arc round in all 
directions: ono speaks of the roundness 
of a circle, the roundness of the moon, 
the roundness of a tree ; but the ro- 
tundity of a man's body which projects 
in a round furrn in all directions, and 
the rotundity of a full cheek, or the 
rotundity of a turnip. 

Rrucclcts of pearls g ive roundness to her arms. 

I’lirnu 

Angular bodies lose their poiuts and asperities by 
frequent fiietiou, and approach by degrees to uni- 
form rutuiuliiy. Johnson. 

ROUTE, ROAD, COURSE. 

ROUTE comes in all probability from 
rotundus round, and rota a wheel, sig- 
nif)ing the round which one goes. 
ROAD comes no doubt from ride , sig- 
nifying the place where one rides, as 
COURSE, from the Latin curs us (v. 
Course ), signifies the place where one 
walks or runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road ; it is chosen as the circuitous di- 
rection towards a certain point: the 
road may be either in a direct or indi- 
rect line ; the route is always indirect ; 
the route is chosen only by horsemen, 
or those who go to a considerable dis- 
tance : the road may he chosen for the 
shortest distance: the route and mud 
are pursued in their beaten track ; the 
course is often chosen in the unbeaten 
track: an army or a company go a 
certain route ; loot passengers are seen 
to take a certain course over fields. 

Fortes (alter liis defeat at Mexico )*-. in engaged in 
deep euiiMilt.iiinu with i is officers, enneeiii'iig tue 
route which they ought to take m their retreat 

RoHEKTM'X. 

At «mr fir'd sally into the intellectual woild »«• 
all march together along one si might and open 
rrtul. Johnson. 

Then to the stieam when neither friends nor force, 
Noi speed, nor art avail, he shapes his course. 

1 Denham. 

ROYAL, REGAL, KINGLY. 

ROY A L and REG AL, from the T atin 
rc.v a king, though of foreign origin, have 
obtained more general applicant :i than 
the corresponding English term KING- 
LY. Royal signifies belonging to a king, 
in its most general sense ; regal , in Latin 
regal is , signifies appertaining to a king, 
in its particular application ; kindly sig- 
nifies properly like a king. A royal 
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carriage , 1 a royal residence, a royal 
^couple, a royal salute, royal authority, 
all designate the general and ordinary 
appurtenances to a king : regal go- 
vernment, regal state, regal power, 
regal dignity, denote the peculiar pro- 
perties of a king : kingly always implies 
what is becoming a king, or after 
the manner of a king ; a kingly crown 
is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien, that which is after the 
manner of a king. 

IIr died, and oh ! may no reflection shed 

Its puis’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

Jerusalem combin’d must see 
My open fault and regal infamy. Prior. 

Scipio, you know how Massanissa bears 
His kingly port, at more than ninety years. 

Dkkham. 


TO RUB, CHAFE, FRET, GALL. 

To RUB is traced, through the me- 
dium of the northern languages, to the 
Hebrew rup ; it is the generic term, ex- 
pressing simply the act of bodies 
moving in contact with and against 
others ; to CHAFE, from the French 
chauffer , and the Latin calfucere to 
make hot, signifies to rub a thing until 
it is heated: to FRET, like the word 
fritter , comes from the Latin frico to 
rub or crumble, signifying to wear away 
by rubbing : to GALL, from the noun 
gall, signifies to make as bitter or pain- 
ful as gall, that is, to wound by rubbing. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur- 
poses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, and gallqd, injuriously : 
the skin is liable to chafe from any 
violence ; leather will fret from the mo- 
tion of a carriage; when the skin is 
once broken, animals will become galled 
by a continuance of the friction. These 
terms are likewise used in the moral 
sense, to denote the actions of things on 
the mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up : we meet with rube from the 
opposing sentiments of others ; the 
angry humors are chafed ; the mind is 
fretted and made sore by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles and vex- 
ations; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

A boyrvducattMl at homo meets with continual 
rubs mid disappointments (when becomes into t he 
world). Bk attic. 

Accoutred as wi* wcie, we both plung’d in 
The troubled Tiber, chajing with the shores. 

SlIAKSPEARK. 

And full of indignation Jrets. 

That women should be such coquettes. Swift. 


Tims every poet in his kum 
Is bit by him that comes behind. 

Who, tlio* too little to lie seen 

Can tease and gall , and give the spleen. Swnre, 

Foul cuuk'ring rust the hidden treasure /ret*, * 

But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 

StlAKSPKAKK. 


RUPTURE, FRACTURE, FRACTION. 

RUPTURE, from rumpo to break or 
hurst, and FRACTURE or FRAC- 
TION, from frango to break, denote 
different kinds of breaking, according to 
the objects to which the action is ap- 
plied. Soft substances may sutler a 
rupture; as the rupture of a blood- 
vessel: hard substances a fracture; as 
the fracture of a bone. 

Th* egg. 

Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos’d 
Its callow young. Mii/iow. 

We arrived here all safe and well yesterday after- 
noon, with no worse uccident tliuu some fractures iu 
our tackle. Mrs. Cart hr. 

* Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the fraction of a 
unit. 

Pliny put a round number near tlie truth rather 
than a fraction. Akhctiinot. 

Rupture is also used in an improper 
application ; as the rupture of a treaty. 

To be an enemy, ami once to have been a friend, 
does it uot embitter the rupture t South. 


RURAL, RUSTIC. 

Although both these terms, from 
the Latin rus country, signify belonging 
to the country ; yet the former is used 
in a good, and the latter in a bad or tin 
indifferent sense. RURAL applies to 
all country objects, except man ; it is, 
therefore, always connected with tint 
charms of nature: RUSTIC applies 
only to persons, or what is personal, in 
the country, and is, therefore, always 
associated with the want of culturo. 
Rural scenery is always interesting; 
but the rustic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un- 
cultivated and rude in them to be agree- 
able ; a rural habitation may be fitted 
for persons in a higher station ; but a 
rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer inhabitants of the country. 

E’en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

1 see the rural virtues leave the laud. GetusMiTik 

Tim freedom and laxity of a rustic life nrudiwvs 
remarkable purticulariiit-s of conduct. J oHwsoifc 
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SAFE, SECURE. 

SAFE, in Latin salvus , coining from 
the Hebrew salah, to be tranquil, im- 
plies exemption from harm, or the 
danger of harm; SECURE ( v . Cer- 
tain), the exemption from danger: a 
person may be safe or saved in the 
midst of a fire, if he be untouched by 
the fire ; but he is, in such a case, the 
reverse of secure. In the sense of ex- 
emption from danger, safety expresses 
much less than security : we may be 
safe without using any particular mea- 
sures; but none can reckon on any 
degree of security without great pre- 
caution : a person may bo very safe on 
the top of a coach, in the day time ; but 
if he wish to secure himself, at night, 
from falling off, he must be fastened. 

It cannot be safe fur any man to walk upon a 
precipice, und to be always on the very border of de- 
struction. South. 

Vo man can rationally account himself secure un- 
less he could command all the chauces of the world. 

South 

SAGE, SAGACIOUS, SAPIENT. 

SAGE and SAGACIOUS are vari- 
ations from the Latin sagax and sagio, 
probably from the Persian sag a dog, 
sagacity being the peculiar property of 
a dog. SAPIENT is in Latin sapiens , 
from sapio, which is either from the 
Greek <ro$o£ wise, or, in the sense of 
tasting, from the Hebrew sepah the lip. 

The first of these terms has a good 
sense, in application to men, to denote 
tho faculty of discerning. immediately, 
which is the fruit of experience, and 
very similar to that sagacity in brutes 
which instinctively perceives a thing 
without the deductions of reason ; sa- 
pient is now employed only in regard to 
animals which are trained up to par- 
ticular arts; its use, there loro, in re- 
spect to human beings, is mostly in 
the lofty or burlesque style. 

strung** they will appear, but so it happen'd 
Thai IhcHt! most sage Academicians sate 
In solemn cousultuiiou-‘-on a cabbage. 

Cumberland. 

totgactous all to trace the smallest game, 

And hold to seise the greatest. Young. 

, Many a wretch in Bedlnm, 
though perhaps among the rout 

**ldly fling® his tilth about, 
sull has gratitude nud sapience 
Jo spare the folks that give them ha’pence, Swirr. 


SAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSE, 
END. 

These terms are all employed ad- 
verbially, to modify or connect propo- 
sitions: hence, one says, for his SAKE, 
on his ACCOUNT, for this REASON, 
for this PURPOSE, and to this END. 
Sake, which comes from the word to seek, 
is mostly said of persons ; what is done 
for a person’s sake is the same as be- 
cause of his seeking or at his desire ; 
one may, however, say in regard to 
things, for the sake of good order, im- 
plying what good order requires: ac- 
count is indifferently employed for per- 
sons or things : what is done on a per- 
son's account is done in his behalf, and 
for his interest; what is done on ac- 
count of indisposition is done in conse- 
quence of it, the indisposition being tho 
cause : purpose is properly personal, ana 
refers to that which a person purposes 
to himself; if we ask, therefore, for 
what purpose a thing is done, it may bo 
to know something of a person’s cha- 
racter and principle: reason and end 
are applied to things only : we speak of 
the reason as the thing that juslifies . 
we explain why we do a thing when we 
say we do it for this or that reason : we 
speak of the end by way of explaining 
the nature of the thing : the propriety of 
measures cannot be known unless we 
know what end it will answer. 

Thou neither dost persuade mo to seek wealth 

For empire's sake, nor empire to alTect 

For glory’s sake. ’ Shakspears. 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppose 
men, on a public account, he would do it vigorously 
and heartily. Attkhbury. 

lie travelled the world on purjme to converse with 
the most learned men. (Iuauman. 

I mark the business from the common eve 

For sundry weighty reasons. bHAKsi-F-mr. 

Others nre apt to attribute them to pome false rmi 
or intention. Addison. 

SALUTE, SALUTATION, GREETING 

SALUTE ( v . Accost ) respects the 
thing ; and SALUTATION, which is 
a variation of salute t respects the person 
giving the salute : a salute may cUhsist 
either of a word or an action; *salu- 
tations pass from one friend to an- 
other: the salute mgy be either direct 
or indirect; the salutation is always 
direct and personal *, guns are fired by 
way of a salute ; bows are given in ti 
way 1 1* a salutation. 

2 x 
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lie wfta *ceivcd on board the Bellerophon re- 
spectfully, but without any salute or distinguished 
honours. Sir W. Scott. 

Josephus makes mention of a Manaken, who had 
the spirit of prophecy, and one time meeting with 
Herod among his schoolfellows, greeted him with 
this salutation , ' Hail, King of the Jews.' 

Pridkavx. 

The salutation is a familiar and 
ordinary form of courtesy between in- 
dividuals; GREETING ( v . To accost) 
is frequently a particular mode of salu- 
tation adopted on extraordinary occa- 
sions, indicative of great joy or satis- 
faction in those who greet. 

After the first salutations they began to make en- 
quiries about tlieir abseut friends. The greeting 
which took place between the parties ujkmi their 
remeeting was general and cordial. Sir \Y. Scott. 

I was harassed by the multitude of eager salu- 
tations, ami returned* the common civilities witli he- 
sitation and impropriety. Johnson. 


SANGUINARY, BLOODY, BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY, from sanguis, 
is employed both in the sense of 
BLOODY, or having bbvtd, and 
BLOOD-THIRSTY, or thirsting after 
blood: sanguinary , in the first case, 
relates only to blond shed, as a sangui- 
nary engagement, or a sanguinary 
conflict; bloody is used in the familiar 
application, to denote the simple pre- 
sence of blood , as a bloody coat, or a 
Hoody sword. 

The scene is now more sanguinary and fuller of 
actors; never was such a contused m\ sterious civil 
war as this. 

Howku.. 

And from the wound, 

Black blooly drops distill d upou the ground. 

Dry den. 

In the second case, sanguinary is em- 
ploved to characterize the tempers of 
persons only ; blood-thirsty to cliarac 
lerize the tempers of persons or any 
Oilier beings: revolutionists will be fre- 
quently sanguinary, because they are 
abandoned to their passions, and follow 
a lawless course of violence ; tigers are 
by nature the most blood-thirsty of all 
creatures. 

They have wen the French rebel against a inild 
and tuwful monarch with more fury than ever uiiy 
people lias Imnmi known to ris - against the most ille- 
gal usurper or the most sanguinary tyrant. Burke 

The 1 Peruvians fought not like the Mexicans, to 
glut blind thirsty divinities with tinman sacrifices 

Robertson. 

SAP, UNDERMINE. 

SAP signifies the juice which springs 
from the root of a tree ; hence to sap 


signifies to come at the root of anything 
by digging: to UNDERMINE sign*, 
ties to form a mine under the ground, 
or under whatever is upon the ground- 
we may sap, therefore, without under- 
mining ; and undermine without sap- 
ping : we may sap the foundation of a 
house without makinir any mine under- 
neath ; and in fortifications we may 
undermine either a mound, a ditch, or a 
wall, without striking immediately at 
the foundation : hence, in the moral ap- 
plication, to sap is a more direct and 
decisive mode of destruction ; to under- 
mine is a gradual, and may be a partial 
action. Infidelity sups the morals of a 
nation; courtiers undermine one an- 
other’s interests at court. 

With morning drums, 

A filthy rustom which ho caught from thee, 

Clean lroin his former practice, now lie saps 
Ilis youthful vigour. C u mb errand. 

To be a mun of business Is, lu other words, In lie 
a plague and spy, a treacherous supplanter and un- 
derminer of the peace of families. Suui a, 

TO SATISFY, PLEASE, GRATIFY. 

To SATISFY (v. Contentment) is 
rather to produce pleasure indirectly; 
to PLEASE ( v . Agreeable ) is to pro- 
duce it directly : the former is negative, 
the latter positive pleasure: as every 
desire is accompanied with more or less 
pain, satisfaction, which is the re- 
moval of desire, is itself to a certain 
extent pleasure ; but what satisfies is 
not always calculated to please ; nor is 
that which pleases , that - which will 
always satisfy: plain food satisfies a 
hungry person, but does not j. lease him 
when he is not hungry : social u»j"\ 
tnents please , but they are very far from 
satisfying those who do not restrict 
tlieir indulgences. To GRATIFY i- 
to please in a high degiee, to produce 
a vivid pleasure : we may be pleased 
with trifles: but wc are commonly gra- 
tified with. such things as act strongly 
either on the senses or the affections 
an epicure is gratified with those deli- 
cacies which suit his taste ; an amateur 
in music will be gratified with hearing 
a piece of Handel's composition finely 
performed. 

lie who lia# run over the whole circle of 
pleasure, will be forced to coni plain that cithi-i 
wen- not pleasures or that pleasure wan a °j, sa !!' 
faction. huUT 

Did we consider that the mind of mnu is 
himself, we should think it the most nun duro • 
of self-murder to sacrifice tlic sentiment of theso'* 
gratify ihe appetites of the tody. s ' l K,t 
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TO SATISFY, SATIATE, GLUT, CLOY. 

To SATISFY is to take enough: 
SATIATE is a frequentative, formed 
from satis enough, signifying to have 
more than enough. GLUT, in Latin 
glutio , from gula the throat, signifies 
tu take down the throat. Satisfantion 
brings pleasure; it is what nature 
demands ; and nature, therefore, makes 
a suitable return: satiety is attended 
with disgust; it is what appetite de- 
mands; but appetite is the corruption of 
nature, and produces nothing but evil 
glutting is an act of intemperance ; it 
is what the inord’nate appetite demands ; 
it greatly exceeds the former in degree 
both of the cause and the consequence : 
CLOYING is the consequence of glut- 
ting. Every healthy person satisfies 
himself with a regular portion of food ; 
ch ldren, if unrestrained, seek to satiate 
their appetites, and cloy themselves by 
their excesses ; brutes, or men debased 
into brutes, glut themselves with that 
which is agreeable to their appetites. 
So in the moral application, we satisfy 
desires in general, or any particular 
desire ; we satiate the appetite for 
pleasure : one gluts the eyes or the ears 
by an\ thing that is horrid or painful, 
or cloys the mind. 

Tlu> only till hr that can give the niitnl nnv M>litl 
to: isf action is u certain complacency uud repose in 
the good providence of (Jod. Herring. 

’Twas not enough 

By subtle fraud to snatch a single life. 

I’uny impiety 1 whole kingdoms fell. 

To sate the lust of power. Porteus. 

If the understanding be detained by occupations 
less pleasing, it return*) again to study with greater 
alacrity than when it is ylutted with ideal pleasures. 

Johnson. 

Religious pleasure Is such a pleasure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind. South. 

TO SAVE, SPARE, PRESERVE, 
PROTECT. 

To SAVE is to keep or make safe 
(w. Safe). SPARE, in German spare? i, 
like the Latin parco , comes from the 
Hebrew parek to free. PRES K RV E, 
compounded of prcc and servo to keep, 
signifies to keep off. PROTECT, v. 
To defend. 

I he idea of keeping free from evil is 
Ihe coqjmon idea of all these terms, 
a»d the peculiar signification of the 
term save; they differ either In the 
mature of the evil kept off, or the cir- 
cumstances of the agent : we may be 


saved frsm every kind of evil ; hut we 
are spared only from those which it is 
in the power of another to inflict : we 
may be saved from falling, or saved 
from an illness ; a criminal is spared 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the midst of 
some calam ty. 

The plague destroying those the sword w>u\l spare 
'Tis time to save the few remains of war. cork 

Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost um. 

Dkydkn. 

We may be saved and spared from 
any evils, great or small ; we are pre- 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may he saved either 
from the inclemency of the weather, or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life: we may be 
spared the pain of a disagreeable meet- 
ing, or we may be spared our lives ; we 
are presetted from ruin, or protected 
from oppression. To save and spare 
apply to evils that are actual and tem- 
porary ; jjreserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be saved from drowning ; a pcr>on 
may he preserved from infection, or pro- 
tected from an attack. To sure may he 
the effect of accident or design ; to 
sjmre is always the effect of intentional 
■forbearance ; to preserve and protect 
are the effect of a special exertion of 
power; the latter in a still higher de- 
gree than the former: we may be pre- 
served by ordinary means, from the 
evils of human life ; but we are protected 
by the government, or by Divine Pro- 
vidence, from the active assaults of 
those who aim at doing us mischief. 

A wondrous aik 

To save himself and household from amidst 
A w«.ild devote to universal wreck. Milton. 

Let Caesar spread his conquests far. 

Less pleas'd to triumph than to spare. Johnson. 

Cortes was extremely solicitous to preserve the 
city of Mexico as much as possible from being de- 
stroyed. Robertson. 

How poor a thing is roan, whom death itself 
Cannot protect fiom injuries. Randolph. 

To sjhire and protect refer mostly to 
personal injuries ; save and preserve are 
said of whatever one keeps from injury 
on account of its value ; as to save* one's 
good name, to preserve one’s honor. 

Attilhus sacrific’d himself to save 

That faith which to his barb rous foes he gave. 

Denham. 

Then \n preserve the fame of such a deed 
Fur I'y.hia slain weie Pythian games decreed. 

i* Drydkn. 

2X2 
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' SCARCITY, DEARTH. 

SCARCITY ( v . Karr) is a generic 
term to denote the circumstance of a 
thing being scarce. DEARTH, which 
\s the same as dearness, is a mode of 
scarcity applied in the literal sense to 
provisions mostly, as provisions are 
mosth dear when they are scarce ; the 
word dearth , therefore, denotes scarcity 
in a high degree : \vhato\er men want, 
and find it diilicult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity : when a coun- 
try has the misfortune to be \isited with 
a famine, it experiences the fright- 
tulles t of all dearths. 

They drink, wry tew liquors that have not lain in 
fresco. insomuch that a scan ity of mu>w would r.ii'O 
a mutiny at Naples. Ai>i»im>n. 

I find the dearth at this time very fjreat. Wheat 
wns at four marks iht; quarter. Huhnki'. 

Dearth is figuratively applied to 
moral object." : as a dearth of intelli- 
gence, ot talent, and the like. 

The French have brought on themselves that 
dearth of plot. " Duyden. 

SCHOLAR, DISCI IM.K. 

SCHOLAR and DISCIPLE are both 
applied to such as learn from others : 
but the former is said only of thoi-e wfio 
learn the rudiments of knowledge ; the 
latter of one who acquires any art or 
science from the instruction of another: 
the scholar is opposed to the teacher; 
the disciple to the master: children are 
always scholars ; adult persons may be 
disciples. Scholars chielly employ 
themselves in the study of words ; 
disciples, as the disciples of our Sa- 
viour, in the study of things : we are the 
scholars of any one under whose care 
we are placed, or from whom we learn 
anything, good or had ; we are the di'>- 
ciplrs only of tho>e who are distin- 
guished, and tor the most part in the 
good sen e, though not alwuxs so: 
children are sometime." too apt scholars 
in learning evil iroui one another. Phi- 
losopher?* of old had their discipl- , y. and 
now a days there are many who have 
been exalted into tint character who 
have their disciples and followers. 

Tim Romans confessed themselves the scholars of 
tin* Creeks. Johnson. 

V* c uie i. ot the d.' triples of Voltaire. VuKXh. 

SCHOOL, AOADKMY. 

Tm«: Latin term schola signifies a 
loitering place, a place lor desultory 
4oi verbal urn or insiructiou, from the 
Creek crj^oAq leisure; hence it ha." jjceii 


SCO^F. 

extended to any place where instruc 
tion is given, particularly that which j s 
communicated to youth. ACADEMY 
derives its name from the Greek aKa^/na 
the name of a public place in Athens, 
where the philosopher Plato first gate 
his lectures, which afterwards became 
a place of resort for learned men ; lienee 
societies of learned men have since been 
termed academies. The leading idea 
in the word SCHOOL is that of instruc- 
tion given and doctrine receded ; in the 
word academy is that of association 
among those who have already learned: 
hence we speak in the literal sense of 
the school where voting persons meet lo 
be taught, or in the extended and 
moral sense of the old and new school . 
the Pythagorean school \ the philoso- 
phical school , and the like; but the 
academy of arts or sciences, the French 
academy , being members of any academy , 
ami the like. 

The world is a great fckonl where deceit, in all 
its lurms, is one of the les-ous that is first lent tied. 

lit. AIK. 

As for oilier academies, *uieh us those for f:nint 
ini', sculpture, or nrchitectmc, we have not so much 
as heard the ]iropus:il. Shafi esjushv. 

TO SCOFF, GI1IK, .IKK H, SNKKK. 

SCOFF conies from the Greek iriewirrw 
to deride. GIBE and JEER are con- 
nected with the words gabble und jabber, 
denoting an unseemly mode of speed). 
SNEER is e onnccted with sneeze and 
nose, the member by which sneering 
performed. 

Scoffing is a general term for ex prun- 
ing contempt; we may scoff’ either l>\ 
gibes, jeers, or sneers ; or we may scoff 
hy opprobrious language and contemp- 
tuous looks with gibing, jeering , or 
sneering : to gibe, jeer , and sneer, arc 
personal acts; the gibe Ava\jeer consist 
of words addressed to an individual: 
the former has most of ill nature and 
reproach in it ; the latter lias more of 
ridicule or .-atire in it; they arc both, 
however, applied to the actions of vulgar 
or unseemly people, who practise their 
coarse jokes on others. 

Truth from hi>v lips prevail'd with double sway. 

And fools who cam« to scoff’ remain d t«» |>i.iv 

(iol."'Ml l I’- 

And v -rt rs as learnedly us they, 

Liue ii-iiuiles o'er their morning tea. Swiki- 

Scoff and sneer are directed ejjluT to 
persons or things, as the object: g ,t>f - 
and jeer only towards persons: scoff is 
taken only in tin* proper sense; s/terr 
derive." its luivuing from the literal act 
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0 f sneering : tho scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious attention ; 
the sneerer speaks either actually with 
a sneer , or as it were by implication 
with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at nought all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it ; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less ma- 
lignant ; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
into the contempt they deserve. 

•flit* fop sets learning at dofianc**. 

A’, tiffs at the pedtuit uud the science. Gay. 

Shrewd fellows, and such arch wagsl A tribe 
That meet for nothing but to ijtbe. Swift. 

That ye ring demeanour is a quality of great of- 
fence toothers and danger toward* a man s self. 

l^oiiii Wentworth. 

There is one short passage still remaining (of 
Alexes the poet s ) which conveys a sneer at 1*\ tha- 
gdl'aS. Cl/MllhBl.ANU 

Where town and country vicars flock in tribes 
Secur'd by u unber* ft mu the lay u ieu’s tjibes. Swift. 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers. 

Had lo-t his art, and kept hi» cars. Swift. 

TO SCRUPLE, HESITATE, WAVER. 

To SCRUPLE (v. Conscientious ) 
simply keeps us from deciding ; the 
terms HESITATE (i\ To demur) and 
WAVER, from the word wave, .signify- 
ing to move backward and forward like 
;t irave , bespeak a lluetuating or variable 
Mute of the mind. We scruple simply 
from motives of doubt as to the propriety 
of a thing; we hesitate and u'lirrr from 
\arious motives, particularly sm li as 
a fleet our interests. Conseieneo pro- 
duces .scruples, fear produces hesitation, 
irresolution produces wavering: a per- 
son scruples to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbour or oil'eiul his Maker ; 
he hesitates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he leavers in his mind betwixt going or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or do 
as lie pleases will bo an offensive com- 
panion if not a dangerous member of 
society : he who hesitates only when 
the doing of good is proposed, evinces 
himself a worthless member of society ; 
he who wavers between his duty and Isis 
inclination will seldom maintain a long 
wr doubtful content. 

7? 1, ‘ ■bm-biiitf desire a elmtige, .uni they will 

u tin y c.iu ; if they cannot have it i«y Knghsu 
)■;* they will make no sort ol' scruple to hue it bv 
■he cabal iff franco. Runic e 


The lords of the congregation dhl not hesitate a 
moment whether they should employ their whole 
r 1 length in one generous effort to rescue their re- 
ligiou and liberty from impending destruction. 

Robertson. 

It is the greatest absurdity to be wavering *nd 
unsettled without closing with that side which ap- 
pears the most safe and probable. A unison. 

SEAL, STAMP. 

SEAL is a specific, STAMP, a 
general term : there cannot be a seal 
without a stamp; but there may be 
many stamps where there is no seal. 
Tho seal, in Latin sigillum, signifies a 
signet or little sign, consisting of any 
one’s coat of arms or any device ; the 
stamp is, in general, any impression 
whatever which has been made by 
stamping , that is, any impression which 
is not easily to be effaced. In the im- 
proper sense, the seal is the authority ; 
thus, to set one’s seal is the same as to 
authorize, and the seal of truth is any 
outward murk winch characterizes it: 
but tho stamp is the impression by which 
we distinguish the thing; thus a thing 
is said t > bear the stamp of truth, of sin- 
cerity, of veracity, and the like. 

Thcielbri* not long in force this charter .stood. 
Wauling th.it seat, ii wM . c seal'd in blood. 

Denham. 

Wisdom for parts is madness for the whole. 

This st'HHpy the paradox, and gives us leave 
To rail the wisest weak. Yovxa. 

SEAMAN, WATERMAN, SAILOR, 
MARINER. 

All these words denote persons oc- 
cupied in navigation: the SEAMAN, 
as the word implies, follows his business 
on tlie sea ; the WATERMAN is one 
who gets his livelihood on fresh water : 
the SAILOR and the MARINER are 
both specific terms to designate the 
seaman : every sailor and mariner is a 
seaman ; although every seaman is not 
a sailor or mariner : the former is one 
who is employed about the laborious 
part of the vessel ; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, who is 
attached to the water, and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de- 
nominated seamen, whether oilieers or 
men, whether in a merchantman or a 
king’s ship: sailor is only used for the 
common men. or, m the sea plira>e, for 
iho.-e lief.. iv the mast, particularly in 
xi.-v-elsof war: hence our sailors and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 
of our country : a mariner is an inde- 
pendent kind of seaman who manages 
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his own ve.* sol, and goes on an expedition 
on In'! ovvn account; fisliewnen, and 
tiiose who trade along the coast, are in 
a. particular manner distinguished by 
the name of warmers. 

Thus the toss’d senman, after hoist You# slot ms, 
Lands mu his couulrys breast. Lee. 

Many a lawyer who makes but ail iiuliirereut 
figure at iln* bar might have made a very eu-^ .tit 
tvu erman. South. 

Through storms and tempests so tl»e we/er drive#. 

SllIKI.EY. 

W.-lcomc to me. a' to a sinking mtirher 

'l he lucky plank that bears him to the shore Lee. 

TO SECOND, SUPPORT. 

To SECOND is to give the assist- 
ance of a second person ; to S U P PO RT 
is to bear up on ones own shoulders. 
To second does not express so much as 
to sujrport : we second only by our pre- 
sence, or our word ; but we support by 
our inlluenee, and all the mean.", that 
ure in our power; we second a motion 
l>y a simple declaration of our as -cut lo 
it ; we Sf/p/iort a motion by the force of 
persuasion: so likewise we are said al- 
ways to second a person s views when 
we gi\e him openly our countenance by 
doclaring our approbation of his mea- 
sures; and we are said to sujipvrt him 
when we give the assistance of our purse, 
our inlluenee, or any other thing essen- 
tial for the attainment of an end. 

The liluiting voided thumh*r Hindu sill spued. 

And Seen mini thy id-t* no. nrended spear. Mu.loN. 

Impeachments NO can l**<t resist, 

And AYR S’tj'jjort me n\d list. Uay. 

SECOND, SECONDARY, INFERIOR. 

SECOND and SECONDARY both 
come from the Latin seenndus , changed 
from sequundus and sequor to f< l\m. 
signifying the order of succession: Hie 
1 nner simply ex proves this order; but 
the latter includes .he accessory idea of 
comparative denciit: a person stands 
second in a li~1 , or a letter is second 
which irmnediai- iy succeeds the first; 
but a conddmat mu is secondary , or of 
secondary .tup •rl.uice, which is opposed 
to that which holds 1 he first, rank. >'<?- 
r.onda ri / and INFERIOR both desig- 
nate sane lower degree of a quality: 
hut s^ondnry is only applied to the im- 
portance or value of tilings ; inferior is 
applied generally to all qualities : a 
mail of business reckons every tiling as 
secondary which docs not forward the 
object he has in view ; men of inferior 


abilities are disqualified by nature fbj 
high and important stations, although 
they may be more fitted for lower stations 
than those of greater abilities. 

I , \md, I'. cilisli nmn! with fear of death surpris’d. 
Which uiiliur should be wish’d lor or despis'd ; 

This, if our souls with bodies d ath destroy, 

T/at. if our souls a, second lite i ujov. bt-Niun 

Many, in>tea<l of endeavouring to form their ou. 
opinions, content tlii'in selves with the second an, 
knowledge which a coincident bench in a c-» IT. 
house can supply. Jmh.\s.in. 

W ho am alone 

From all eternity; for untie 1 know 

Second to me, or like. Mii.tun 

Hast thou not made me here thy substitute, 

And these inferior far beneath me set ? 

SECRET, HIDDEN, LATENT, OCCULT 
MYSTERIOUS. 

What is SECRET (v. Clandestine) 
is so apart or removed away as to k, 
out of observation: what is I11DDKN 
in. To conceal) is so covered over as to 
be altogether concealed: as, a corner 
may be secret ; a hole under ground k 
hidden . 

Ye boys, who pluck the flow 'is and spoil the; spiiiu, 
Ueware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

1)hy id v 

The blind laborious mole 
In windiug mazes works h.-r hulleu hole. 1 >ry:dn 

Wliat is secret is known to some on**; 
what is hidden may be known to im 
one: it rests in the breast of an indivi- 
dual to keep a thing secret ; it depend?* 
on the course of things if any thing ic 
mams hidden : every mail has more or 
le&s of that which lie wishes to keep 
secret ; the talent of many lie** hidden 
for want of opportunity to bring it imo 
exercise, as many treasures lie hidden 
in the earth for want of being discovered 
and brought to light. A secret in;;) 
concern only Ihe individual or indivi- 
duals who hold it, and those from whom 
it is kept ; but that which is hidden 
may concern all the world: sometimes 
tlie success of a transaction depends 
upon its being kept secret; the stoics 
of knowledge which yet remain hidden 
may be much greater than those which 
have been laid open. The LATENT, 
in Latin latens lying hid, is the secret 
or concealed, in cases where it ought to 
he open: a latent motive is that which 
a person iuteiitionuily, though not jo*te 
liabh , keeps to himself ; the latent cauft* 
for any proceeding is that which is aot 
revealed. 

Tim cruelly of this boy, which lie hud long p‘ ,,c ■ 

lined in so secret il inauiicr that uo creature susp*’''"'' 

: ., was at lnuglli discotered. Uu\v »****• 
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Th^n deeply think, O Irian ! how great thou art. 
p tl y thyself homage with a trembling heart; 

Kn'iiT the HftiMiul temple of thy breast, 

A ml gaze ami wander there a ravish'd guest ; 
ija/e on tlio»e hidden treasures thou shall Had. 

Youno. 

Mem’ry confus’d, and interrupted thought, 

Heath's harbingers, lie latent m the draught. Pbior. 

OCCULT, in Latin occult us, parti- 
ciple of occulo , compounded of oc or ob 
and culo or colo to cover over by tilling 
or ploughing, that is, to cover over with 
the earth, or by any natural body, and 
MYSTERIOUS ( v . Dark), are species 
of the hidden : the former respects that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it ; the latter rejects that mostly which 
is covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occult science is one that is hidden from 
the view of persons in general, which is 
attainable but by lew ; occult causes or 
qualities are those which lie too remote 
to he discovered by the inquirer: the 
operations of Providence are said to lie 
mysterious, as they are altogether past 
our finding out ; many points of doctrine 
in our religion are equally mysterious , 
us connected with and dependent upon 
the attributes of ihe Deity. 

Some 1 mu ii have an occult power of stealing oil the 
affi'diuus. Jcun»' x. 

From lii.s void embrace, 

Mi/s’trious heaven ! that moment to the giouiid, 

A. 'darkened curse, \ta» struck the beauteous maid. 

Thomson. 

SECULAR, TEMPORAL, WORLDLY. 

SECULAR, in Latin secularis , from 
seculum an age or division of time, sig- 
nifies belonging to time or this life. 
TEMPORAL, in Latin temporalis , 
from tempos t tunc, signifies lasting only 
for a time. WORLDLY dignities after 
the manner of the world. 

Secular is opp >sed to ecclesiastical ; 
temporal and worldly are opposed to 
spiritual or eternal. The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur- 
suits of the world , in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms ; 
but secular D an indi lie rent term, ap- 
plicable to the allowed pursuits and 
concerns of men ; temporal is used 
either in an iudi fie runt or a bad ser.se; 
and worldly mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The oflice of a clergy man is ecclesiastical, 
but that of a school master is secular , 
which is frequently vested in the same 
bands; the upper house of parliament 
consists of lords spiritual and temporal ; 


worldly interest has a more powerful 
sway upon the minds of the gi;eat bulk 
of mankind than their spiritual in- 
terests. 

Some saw nothing in what ha* been done in France 
but a firm and ti*nij>eia'e exertion of freedom, so 
c<Hj»Uteiit with morals atul piety, us to make it <lr 
siM ving not only of th e secular applause of dashing 
MaciiiiiVfli.m politicians, but to make it a (It theme 
for ail the devout effusions of sacred eloquence. 

Buhkk. 

Tin* ultimate purpose of government is temporal, 
and that of religion is eternal, happiness, Johnson. 

Wieldly tlmgs are of such quality as to lessen 
upon dividing. Guovx. 


SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, ASSIDUOUS. 

The idea of application is expressed by 
these epithets ; but SEDULOUS, from 
the Latin sedulus and sedeo, signifying 
sitting (dose to a thing, is a particular, 
DILIGENT {v. Active, diligent) is a 
general terra : one is sedulous by habit ; 
one is diligent either habitually or oc- 
casionally : a sedulous scholar pursues 
his studies with a regular and close ap- 
plication ; a scholar may be diligent at 
a certain period, though not invariably 
so. One is sedulous from a conviction 
of the importance of the thing ; one m«iy 
be diligent by fits and starts, according 
10 the humour of the moment. 

One thing 1 would off. r i*. that he would constant- 
ly and sedulously read T-li\, which will iiiMMiMlny 
wurk him into a good Latin style. Lockk 

1 would recommend a dit ;mt attendance on the 
cuiuts o| justice (to a Htuueiii .or the bur). 

DVNX.NO, 

ASSIDUOUS and sedulous both 
express the quality of sitting or sticking 
close to a thing, but the former may, 
like diligent, be employed on a partial 
occasion ; the latter is always perma- 
nent : we may be assiduous in our 
attentions to a person; but wo aie se- 
dulous m the important concerns ot 
life. Sedulous- peculiarly respects the 
quiet employments of life, but may be 
applied to any pursuit requiring perse- 
vcr.ug attention : a teacher may be en- 
titled sedulous: diligent ro-pects the 
active employments ; one is diligent at 
work: assiduity holds a middle rank; 
it may be employed equally for that 
w liicli requires active exertion, or other- 
wise : we may be assiduous in the pur- 
suits of literature, or wv may be assiduous 
in our attendance upon a permit, or the 
peifunnauee of any oflice. • 

Methmk-s her wms before nit* p.i ient stand. 

Where l lu* bioad oriMU leant. aaauist lilt* land, 

And. sedulous to snip tin* cornu a tide, 
t .ilt the tall ram pile's urciticuil pride. Goldsmith. 
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Wo flatter ourselves Unit wo slitill cultivate with 
great diligence the arts of peace. J oh nso W. 

Man cannot retain through life that rogpcct am] 
assiduity (towards a woman) by which he pleases 
for a day or a month. Johkson. 

TO SEE, PERCEIVE, OBSERVE. 

SEE, in the German sehen , Greek 
Oeaofiat , Hebrew sacah or soah, is a 
general term ; it may be either a volun- 
tary or involuntary action: PER- 
CEIVE, from the Latin percifrio or per 
and capio to take into the mind, is 
always a voluntary action; and OB- 
SERVE (v. To notice) is an intentional 
action. The eye sees when the mind is 
absent ; the mind and the eye or other 
senses perceive in conjunction : hence, 
we may say that a person sees, hut does 
not perceive : we observe not merely by 
a simple act of the mind, but by its 
positive and fixed exertion. We see a 
thing without knowing what it is ; we 
perceive a thing, and know what it is, 
but the impression passes away; we 
observe a thing, and afterwards retrace 
the image of it in our mind. We see a 
star when the eye is directed towards 
it; wo perceive it move if we look at it 
attentively ; we observe its position in 
different parts of the heavens. The 
blind cannot see, the absent cannot per- 
ceive, the dull cannot observe. Seeing , 
as a corporeal action, is the act only of 
the eye; perceiving and observing are 
actions in which all the senses are con- 
cerned. We see colours, we perceive the 
state of the atmosphere, and observe its 
changes. 

There plant even, all mist fiotn tli nr« 

I’nrge iind disjierse, that 1 may s re ami l« ll 

t)f things invisible to rnoitnl sight. Mii/iok. 

Satml at length, ere long I might perceive 
String.* alteration in me. Mii/h'N. 

I doubt not hilt the ‘•nine discrimination in the ea-t 
o' countenances would he discoverable m limes (a- in 
sheep); a circumstance little Misjecled hy lh-.se 
wlto have not had opportunity to observe it. 

Co we i a. 

Seeing sometimes extends farther in 
its application to the mind’s operations, 
in which it has an indefinite sense; hut 
perceive and observe have both a definite 
sense : we may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly, or otherwise ; we perceive 
it always with a certain degree of dis- 
tinctness ; and observe it with a positive 
degree ofSninuteness : we see the truth 
of a remark; ue perceive the force of 
an objection; we observe the reluctance 
of a person. It is hirthor to be obsened, 
however, that, when see expresses a 


mental operation, it expresses what is 
purely mental; perceive and observe 
arc applied to such objects as arc seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see tho light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with our mind’s 
eye ; but we perceive the difference of 
climate, or we perceive the difference in 
the comfort of our situation ; we observe 
the motions of the heavenW bodies. 

Who is so gross 

As cannot see this palpable device. 

Yet who so bold but says lie secs it not. 

When such ill dealings must be seen in thonglit? 

SlIAKSriAH*. 

I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire. 

That they d- vour their reason, and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth. Siiakspkare. 

Every part of your hist letter glowed with th.it 
warmth of friendship which, though it was by n<> 
means new to me, 1 could not but observe with’ pe- 
culiar satisfaction. 

Mklmotii’s Letters or Cicero. 


TO SEEK, SEARCH. 

To SEEK and SEARCH {v. To ex- 
amine) are but variations from the same 
word, and are both employed in the 
sense of looking after something that is 
not in sight: seek applies to that which 
is near at hand and easily found : search , 
to that which is remote, hidden, or not 
to be found without diiliculty: to search , 
therefore, is properly to seek laboriously ; 
we seek a person hv simply going to the 
place where he is supposed to be ; search 
is made from place to place when it is 
not known where he is: a schoolboy 
seeks birds’ nests ; the botanist searches 
for plants. 

1 have a vent urous fiincy, tliak .shall seek 

The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts 

SHAKsefeAKh- 

Kiroi's, like straws, npnn the surface flow; 

lie who would satrth tin pearls must due IjcIow . 

iJui lO N. 

These terms may also be applied l / 
moral objects with the same distinction 
as to seek peace, knowledge ; to search 
the thoughts, to search into luystertu*. 

Swvi t peace, when* do*L thou dwell? 

1 huiiihly ciave, 

I.«:t me once know. 

1 nought thee in a secret cave, 

A lid ask’d if peace were there. Kmiiikut. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only ceutres in the mind. 

t jol.nsMH H 


TO SEEM, APPEAR. 

The idea of coming to the view is 
expressed by both those terms ; but the 
word seem rises upon that of ajqmu'» 
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SELF-WILL 

SEEM, from # the Latin similis , like, 
.signifies literally to appear like, and is 
therefore a species of appearance ; AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin appareo or par eo, 
and the Greek rrapupi to be present, 
signifies to be present, or before the eye. 
Every object may appear ; but nothing 
seems, except that which the mind ad- 
mits to appear in any given form. To 
seem requires seme reflection and com- 
parison of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to matters that may be different 
from what they appear , or of an inde- 
terminate kind : that the sun seems to 
move, is a conclusion which we draw 
from the exercise of our senses, and 
comparing this case with others of a 
similar nature ; it is only by a farther 
research into the operations of nature 
that we discover this to be no conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appear , on the 
contrary, is the express act ol* the things 
themselves on us ; it is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly applicable to such objects as make 
an impression on us: to ajpear is the 
same as to present itself: the stars ap- 
pcar in the firmament, but we do not 
say that they seem; the sun appears 
dark through the clouds. 

I .ash'il into foam, tin* fimee conflicting brim; 

»*»■</..« o’er a thousand i.igiug waves to burn. 

Thomso.v. 

O heav’nly poet ! Such tliy verse apjtcars. 

So sweet, so charming to mv lavish'd oars. Puyiikn. 

They are equally applicable to moral 
as well as natural objects with the 
abovenientiotuid distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, contin- 
gent, or future ; appear , of that which 
is a.-tual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which we are led to con- 
clude as strange from what we see of it: 
a tiling appears clear when we have a 
clear conception of it: a plan seems 
practicable or impracticable; an author 
appears to understand his subject or the 
contrary. It seems as if all efforts to 
reform the hulk of mankind will lie 
found inefficient; it appears^ from the 
lung catalogue of vices which are still 
very prevalent, that little progress has 
hitherto been made in the work of re- 
formation. 

No man liad ever a greater power over himself, or 
was less tlic man he xcenierf to be, which shortly after 
appeared to every body, w hen he cared leas to keep 
«n the mask. Clahkndon. 

SELF-WILL, SELF-CONCEIT, SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILL signifies the wilt in 


<jf*1 

one’s self : SELF-CONCEIT, conceit 
of onejs self: SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
sufficiency in one’s self. As character- 
istics they come very near to each other, 
but that depravity of the will which 
refuses to submit to every control 
either within or without is horn with t» 
person, and is among the earliest indi- 
cations of character ; in some it is less 
predominant than in others, but, if not 
early checked, it is that defect in our 
natures which will always prevail ; self- 
conceit is a vicious habit of the mi ml 
which is superinduced on the original 
character ; it is that which determines 
in matters of judgment : a self-willed 
person thinks nothing of right or wrong ; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests, is the motive to action: the 
self-conceited person is always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but it 
is only that which he conceives to bo 
right and wrong; self sufficiency is a 
species of self-conceit applied to action : 
as a self- conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own ; a self-sufficient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon to do. 

First appetite enlists liim truth’s sworn foe. 

Then obstinate self will confirms him so C’owfkr. 

Nothing so lmughty and assuming ns ignorance, 
where self- am cat bids it set up fur infallible. 

Socth 

There, safe in sef sifftcicnt inipud nee. 

Without cxpeiienoi;, honesty, or sense, 

1'n knowing m her iuteiest, trade, or laws, 

lie vainly undertakes his country’s cause. Jenvns 

SENIOR, ELDER, OLDER. 

These are all comparatives expressive 
of the same quality, and differ therefore 
less in sense than in application. SE- 
NIOR is employed not only in regard 
to the extent, of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation : 
ELDER is employed only in regard to 
age : an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having served longer 
than another; a boy is a senior in a 
school either by virtue of his age, his 
standing in the school, or his situation 
in the class; when therefore age alone 
is to be expressed, elder is more suitable 
than senior ; the elder children or tho 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood to include those who have 
priority of age. * 

How can you admit your seniors to the examination 
or calling of them, not only being inferior in office 
and calling, but in giftsalso. Whitoift. 

They bring the comparison of yoiuger daughter* 
conforming themselves in their utti e to tl oir 
M-tfrfc. I loom » 
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Senior and elder are both employed 
as substantives, OLDER only as an 
adjective : hence we speak of the seniors 
in a school, or the elders in an assem- 
bly ; but an older inhabitant, an older 
family. Elder has only a partial use ; 
older is employed in general cases : in 
speaking of children in the same family 
we may say, the elder son is heir to the 
estate ; he is older than his brother by 
ten years. 

The Spartans to their highest magistrate 

Tiie name of elder did appropriate. Denham. 

Since oft 

Man must compute that age he cannot feel. 

He scarce believes he’s older l'or his years. Youm». 

SENSE, JUDGMENT. 

SENSE ( v . Feeling) signifies in ge- 
neral the faculty of feeling corporeally 
or perceiving mentally; in the latter 
case' it is synonymous with JUDG- 
MENT, which is a special operation of 
the mind. The sense is that primitive 
portion of the understanding which ren- 
ders an account of things ; and the 
judgment that portion of the reason 
which selects or rejects from this ac- 
count. The sense is, so to speak, the 
reporter which collects the detail*, and 
exposes the facts ; the judgment is the 
judge that passes sentence upon them. 
According to the strict import of the 
terms, the judgment depends upon the 
sense , and varies with it in degree. He 
wno has no sense has no judgment; 
and he who loses sense loses judgment: 
since sense supplies the knowledge of 
things, and judgment pronounces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can be judgment 

Then is the soul a nature, which contains 

The power of sense withiu a greater power. Davies. 

His apprehension was keen and ready; his jndg* 
ment deep and sound ; his reason clear aud compre- 
hensive ; his method and elocution ulegunt and easy. 

Live or Lord Im.lesmkhk. 

On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished ixom judgment, that there 
may be sense without judgment , and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
applied to abstract science as well ag 
general knowledge : judgment is the 
faculty q£ determining, that is, of deter- 
mining mostly in matters of practice. 
By sense the mind perceives by an im- 
mediate act, by the judgment it arrives 
at conclusions by a process. It is the 
’ot of many, therefore, to have sense in 
matters of theory, who have no judg • 


ment in matters of practice; whilst 
others, on the contrary, who havo nothing 
above common sense will have a sound- 
ness of judgment that is not to be sur- 
passed. Nay, farther, it is possible for 
a man to have good sense, and yet not 
a solid judgment : as they are both 
natural faculties, men are gifted with 
them as variously as with every other 
faculty. By good sense a man is en- 
abled to discern, as it were intuitively, 
that which requires another of less sense 
to ponder over and study ; by a solid 
judgment a man is enabled to avoid 
those errors in conduct which one of a 
weak judgment is always falling into. 
There is, however, this distinction be- 
tween sense and judgment that the 
deficiencies of the former may be sup- 
plied by diligence and attention; but a 
defect in the latter is not so easily to he 
supplied by efforts of one's own. A man 
may improve his sense in proportion as 
lie has the means of information ; but 
the judgment once matured rarely 
makes any advances towards improve- 
ment afterwards. 

There’s something previous ev’n to taste, tis sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of heav’n. 

And, though no science, fairly worth the seven; 

A light within \ ourself >ou must perceive, 

Jones aud Lc Notre have it not to give. Pope. 

In all instances when* uir experience of the pust 
has been extensile and uniform, uv\t judgment con- 
cerning the future amounts to ceituinly. Beattie. 

The words sense and judgment are 
frequently employed without any epi- 
thets to denote a positively large share 
of these faculties. 

The fox, in deeper cunning vcis’d, 

The beauties of her mind rehears'd, 

And talk'd of knowledge, taste, and sens* \ 

To whicli the fair have \ast pretence. Moukk. 

To speak without flattery, few h.»\e like use el 
learning, or like judgment iu learning, a» 1 hate oh 
served in your lordJiip. Bac.-n. 

As epithets, sensible and judicious 
both denote the possession of these fa- 
culties in a high degree, but in their 
application they are distinguished as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to be sensible ; a friend, or an adviser, 
to be judicious . Sense displays itself in 
the conversation or the communication 
of one's ideas : judgment in the pro- 
priety of one’s actions. A sensible man 
may be an entertaining companion, but 
a judicious man in any post of command 
is an inestimable treasure. Sensible re- 
marks are always calculated to please 
and interest sensible people ; judicious 
measures Lave a sterling value in them- 
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selves, that is appreciated according to 
the importance of the object. IJence, it 
is obvious that to be sensible is a desir- 
able thing, but to be judicious is an 
indispensable requisite in those who 
have to ao j, part. 

I have been tired with accounts from sensible men 
furnished with matters of fact which have happened 
within their own knowledge. Addison. 

Your observations are so judicious, I wish you 
had not been so sparing of them. Siu W. Jonss* 

SENSIBLE, SENSITIVE, SENTIENT. 

All these epithets, which are derived 
from the same source ( v . To feel), have 
obviously a great sameness of meaning, 
though not of application. SEN SIB LE 
and SENSITIVE both denote the ca- 
pacity of being moved to feeling : SEN- 
TIENT implies the very act of feeling. 
Sensible, expresses either a habit of the 
body and mind, or only a particular 
state referring to some particular object : 
a person may be sensible of things in 
general, or sensible of cold, sensible of 
injuries, sensible of the kindnesses which 
lie has received from an individual. 
Sensitive signifies always an habitual 
or permanent quality ; it is the charac- 
teristic of objects : a sensitive creature 
implies one whose sense is by distinc- 
tion quickly to be acted upon ; a sensi- 
tive plant is a peculiar species of plants, 
marked tor the property of having sense 
or being sensible of the touch. 

And, with affection wondrous sensible, 

Hu wruug Bussanio's baud, uud so they pnrteil. 

Shakbpeare. 

Those creatures live more alone whose food, and 
therefore prey, is upon other sensitive creatures. 

Temple. 

Sensible and sensitive have always a 
reference to external objects ; hut sen- 
tient expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or the power of feeling, and ex- 
cludes the idea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and sensitive are ap- 
plied only to persons or corporeal ob- 
jects : but sentient , which conveys the 
most abstract meaning, is applicable to 
men and spirits ; sentient beings, taken 
absolutely, may include angels as well 
as men ; it is restricted in its meaning 
by the context only. 

If circumspection and caution are a part ot wisdom, 
when we work uuly upon inanimate matter, surely 
they become a part of duty too, when the subject of 
nur demolition and construction is not biick and 
mortar, but send nt beings, by the suddeu alteration 
of whose condition and hubtts multitudes may be 
rendered miserable. Buhkk. 
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SENSIBLE, PERCEPTIBLE. 

$ 

These epithets are here applied not 
to the persons capable of being im- 
pressed. but to the objects capable of 
impressing: in this case SENSIBLE 
( v . To feel) applies to that which acts 
on the senses merely ; PERCE PTIBLE 
( v , To see), to that which acts on the 
senses in conjunction with the mind. 
All corporeal objects are naturally 
termed sensible , inasmuch as they are 
sensible to the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the touch, and the taste ; particular 
things are perceptible, inasmuch as 
they are to be perceived or recognised 
by the mind. Sometimes sensible sig- 
nifies discernible by means of the 
senses, as when we speak of a sensible 
difference in the atmosphere, and in 
this case it comes nearer to the meaning 
of perceptible; but the latter always 
refers more to the operation of* the mind 
than the former : the difference between 
colors is said to be scarcely perceptible 
when they approach very near to each 
other : so likewise the growth of a body 
is said not to be perceptible when it 
cannot be marked from one time to 
another by the difference of state. 

I have suffered a sensible loss, if t! at word i* 
strung enough to express tlu? misfortune which h:i» 
deprived me of so excellent » man. 

M Kf. moth's Letters ot Utcmio, 

What mutt have been the statu into whicii the As- 
sembly has brought jour affairs, that the relief af 
forded by to vast a supply has been hardly percep- 
tible t Buhkk. 

SENSUALIST, VOLUPTUARY, EPICURE. 

The SENSUALIST lives for the in- 
dulgence of his senses: the VOLUP- 
TUARY (from voluptas pleasure) is 
devoted to his pleasures, and, as far as 
these pleasures are the pleasures of 
sense, the voluptuary is a sensualist : 
the EPICURE, from Epicurus , is one 
who makes the pleasures of sense his 
god, and in this sense he is a sensualist 
and a voluptuary. In the application 
of these terms, however, the setisualist 
is one who is a slave to the grossest ap- 
petites ; the voluptuary is one who 
studies his pleasures so as to make 
them the most valuable to himself; the 
epicure is a species of voluptuary who 
practises more than ordinary refinement 
in the choice of his pleasures. 

Let the sensualist satisfy himself as he is able ; he 
will find that there in a certain living spuik within 
which all the drink lie cau pour in will uc\er be able 
to quench. Sum u. 
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To fill up tVe drawing of this personage, he con- 
ceived a voluptuary, who in his person sliould be 
bloated uiwl blown up to the size of a Sileuus j lazy, 
luxurious, in sensuality a satyr, in intemperance a 
uacchanalian. Cdmbkhland. 

What epicure can be always plying his palate ? 

South. 

SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTENCE, in Latin sententia , is 
out a variation of sentiment (v. Opinion ). 
PROPOSITION, v. Proposal PE- 
RIOD, in Latin periodus , Greek 
irepiodoc, from mpt about and oSos way, 
signifies the circuit or round of words 
which renders the sense complete. 
PHRASE, from the Greek to 

speak, signifies the words uttered. 

The sentence consists of any words 
which convey sentiment* the proposi- 
tion consists of the thing set before the 
mind, that is, either our own minds or 
llie minds of others; hence the term 
sentence has more special regard to 
the form of words, and the proposi- 
tion to the matter contained : they are 
both used technically or otherwise: the 
former in grammar and rhetoric; the 
latter in logic. The sentence is simple 
and complex ; the proposition is uni- 
versal or part ieular. Period and phrase, 
like sentence , are forms of words, but 
they are solely so, whereas the sentence 
depends on the connexion of ideas by 
which it is formed: we speak of sen- 
tences either as to their structure or 
their sentiment; hence the sentence is 
either grammatical or moral : but the 
period regards only the structure ; it is 
either well or ill-turned : the term phrase 
denotes the character of the words; 
hence it is either vulgar or polite, 
idiomatic or general : the sentence must 
consist of at least two words to make 
sense; the phrase may be a single word 
or otherwise. 

Some expect iu letters pointed sentences and for- 
cible periods. Johnson. 

Clir\ si ji pus, labouring how to reconcile these two 
propositions, that ull things are doue by lute, and yet 
th.it something is in ourowu power, cannot extricate 
himself. Hammond. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show, 

In angry phrase the angry passions glow. 

Elfhinstonx. 

TO SENTENCE, DOOM, CONDEMN. 

To SENTENCE, or pass sentence , is 
to give a final opinion or decision which 
is to inlluencc the fate of an object. 
CONDEMN, from damnum a loss, is 


to pass such a sentence as shall be to the 
hurt of an object. DOOM, in Saxon 
dom a judgment, comes from deman to 
judge or deem. 

When these terms are taken in the 
juridical sense, to sentence is indefinite 
as to the quantum of punishment, it 
may be great or small ; a criminal may 
be sentenced to a mild or severe punish- 
ment : to condemn and doom are always 
employed to denote a severe punish- 
ment, and the latter still severer than 
the former. A person is condemned to 
the galleys, to transportation for life, or 
to death; he is doomed to eternal 
misery. 

At the end of the tenth book, the poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they ottered up tlirir 
penitential prayers on the very place when; their 
judge appeared to them when he pronounced their 
sentence. Addison. 

It so happened, by one of the judges withdrawing 
upon a sudden lit oi the alone, the court was divided, 
oue half for the condemning him, and the other half 
that he was not guilty. Ci.akendon. 

To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent ; but to condemn and 
doom may be the effect of circumstances, 
or brought about by the nature of 
things. A person is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence of 
his conduct ; he is condemned or doomed, 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him ; immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy ; or 
persons may be condemned by their 
hard lot to struggle through life for a 
bare living ; and some are doomed by a 
still harder lot to penury and wretched- 
ness. 

Liberty (Thomson's * Liberty’) called in vain 
upon her votaries to read her praises; her praises 
were condemned to harbour Bpiders and gather dust. 

Johnson. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, 
though their l.dxjurs cannot be ranked with those 
of the diurnal biographer, yet must not be rashly 
doomed to auuihilution. Johnson. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only ; but the noun sen- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg- 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well as 
a judicial application, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is a formal and the condemna- 
tion an informal judgment: the sen- 
tence may be favorable or unfavorable ; 
the condemnation is always unfavor- 
able: critics pronounce their sentence 
on the merits or demerits of a work, 
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the public may condemn a measure in 
any manner by which they make their 
sentiments known. To doom, which 
signifies only to determine the fate of a 
person, is not allied to the other terms 
in their moral application. 

Let him set out some of Luther’s works, that by 
them we may pass sentence upon his doctrines. 

Attkhbury. 

This practice being intended only to honour 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who hath risen 
upon us to enlighten us with that doctrine of salva- 
tiou. to which we then declare our adherence, it 
ought not to be condemned as superstition, Secker. 

SENTENTIOUS, SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS signifies having or 
abounding in sentences or judgments; 
S ENTIM ENT AL, having sentiment 
( v . Opinion ). Books and authors are 
termed sententious; but travellers, so- 
ciety, intercourse, correspondence, and 
the like, are characterized as senti- 
mental. Moralists, whose works and 
conversation abound in moral sentences , 
like Dr. Johnson’s, are termed senten- 
tious ; novelists and romance writers, 
like Mrs. Radcliifc, arc properly senti- 
mental. Sententious books always serve 
for improvement; sentimental works, 
unless they are of a superior order, are 
in general hurtful. 

His (Mr. Ferguson's) love of Montesquieu and 
Tacitus has led him into a manner ot writing too 
short-winded and sententious. Okay. 

In books, whether moral or amusing, there are no 
passages more captivating than those delicate strokes 
of sentimental morality which refer our actions to 
the determination of feeling. Mackenzie 

SENTIMENT, SENSATION, PERCEP- 
TION. 

SENTIMENT and SENSATION 
arc obviously derived from the same 
source (v. To feel). PERCEPTION, 
from perceive (v. To see), expresses the 
act of perceiving , or the impressions 
produced by perceiving. 

The impressions which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms ; but the sentiment has its 
seat iu the heart, the sensation is con- 
fined to the senses, and the perception 
rests in the understanding. Senti- 
ments are lively, sensations are grateful, 
perceptions are clear. Gratitude is a 
sentiment the most pleasing to the 
human mind ; the sensation produced 
by the action of electricity on the frame 
is generally unpleasant; a nice percep- 
tion of objects is one of the first requi- 
sites for perfection in any art. 
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I am framing every possible pretence to live here 
after according to my own taste and sentiments. 

Milmotu’s Letters or Cicero 

Diversity of constitution or other circumstances 
vary the sensations, and to them Java pepper is cold. 

OlANVIM.K. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not con- 
scious of itB own existence. Bentley. 

The sentiment extends to manners, 
and renders us alive to the happiness or 
misery of others as well as our own ; it 
is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other : the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the mind : perceptions carry us into tho 
district of science; they give us an 
interest in ail the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
sentiments from the poltroon : he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 

Alike to council or the assembly came, 

With equal souls and sentiments the same. Pope. 

Wheu we describe our sensations of another’s 
sorrows in condolence, the customs of the world 
scarcely admit of rigid veracity. Johnson. 

When first the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms on young perception play. 

La nohorn e. 


TO SEPARATE, SEVER, DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

To SEPARATE ( v . To abstract) is 
the general term : whatever is united or 
joined in any way may be separated , be 
the junction natural or artificial ; but to 
SEVER, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating 
natural bodies, or bodies naturally 
joined: we may separate in part or 
entirely ; we sever entirely : we sepa- 
rate with or without violence ; we sever 
with violence only : we may separate 
papers which have been pasted together, 
or fruits which have grown together; 
but the head is severed from the body, 
or a branch from the trunk. 

Can a body to inflammable from wlv^h it would 
puzzle a chymibt to sep irate an inflammable in- 
gredient? Boyle. 

To mention only that species of shell-fish that 

5 row to tlu; surface ol' several rucks, and immediately 
ie upon their being severed from the place where 
they grow. Addison*. 

To separate may be said of things 
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which are only remotely connected ; 
DISJOIN, signifying to destroy a junc- 
tion, is said of that which is intimately 
connected so as to be joined : we sepa- 
rate as convenience requires ; we may 
separate in a right or a wrong manner ; 
we mostly disjoin things which ought 
to remain joined : we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them ; but they 
are sometimes disjoined in writing by 
an accidental erasure. To DETACH, 
signifying to destroy a contact, has an 
intermediate sense betwixt separate 
and disjoin , applying to bodies which 
are neither so loosely connected as the 
former, nor so closely as the latter : 
we separate things that directly meet in 
no point ; we disjoin those which may 
meet in many points ; we detach those 
things which meet in one point only. 

Our Saviour <ti«l nut separate from tin* Jewish 
Church, though the lilies uml Fh.ni-ees, who 
ruled in ecclesiastical mailers at that time, hiul pur- 
v erteil the law. lit N NfcT. 

In lime-* and regions, so disjoined from each 
other that then* can scaicely be imagined any com- 
munication «»i sentiments lias prevailed a general 
and unitorm expectation of propitiating Gud by cor* 
pineal austerities. Johnson. 

Tin* several parts of it are detached one fiom the 
other, and jet join again one cannot tell how. 

Poi'E. 

Separate, sever , and dtach may be 
applied to mental as well as corporeal 
objects ; persons may be separated Iroiu 
each other hy diversity of interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged towards each other ; tiiey may 
he detached from each other by circum- 
stances after ltuMiig been attached by 
auy tie. 

They (the Freucli repu-licuiis) never have aban- 
doned, and never will abandon, t lit- ir old steady 
maxim of separating the people fr-.m their gmeiu- 
rueut. burnt i-. 

Better I wen- distract. 

So should my thoughts be sertrvi fiom my griefs. 

Sh Alt* PI. ARE. 

As for the detached rhapsodies which I.yeurgus in 
more early times brought with him out of Asia, they 
must have been exceedingly imperfect. 

Cum he nr. and. 


SEQUEL, CLOSE. 

SEQUEL is a species of CLOSE ; it 
is that winch follows by way of termi- 
nation ; but the close is simply that 
which closes, or puts an end to anything. 
There cannot be a sequel without a 
ilose, hut there may be a close without 
a sequel . A story may have either a 
sequel or a close; when the end is 


detached from the beginning so as tc 
follow, it is a sequel ; if the beginning 
and end are uninterrupted, it is simply 
a close. When a work is published in 
distinct parts, those which follow at the 
end may be termed the sequel : if it ap- 
pears all at once, the concluding pages 
are the close. 

O let mo say tiw more; 
Gather the sequel by what went before. 

Shakspeauk. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 

The language plain, and incidents well link'd; 

Tell not us new what every body knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close. Cowpeh. 


SERIES, COURSE. 

A SERIES, in Latin series , from 
sero to bind or connect, is applied to 
things which are connected with each 
other, simply in order of time or num- 
ber. COURSE, in Latin cursus , from 
curro to run, signifying the line formed 
or the direction taken in running, ap- 
plies to things which are so connected 
together as to form, as it were, a line ■ 
a series of events are such as follow in 
order of time; a series of numbers of 
any work are such as follow in nume- 
rical order; a course of events are such 
as tend to the same end ; a course ot 
lectures, such as are delivered on the 
same subject. 

Von may Induce me I shall never forg-t fiom 
wliuin this long series of applications took Us ri-e. 

Beaii ik 

I fit be asked what is tlio improper expectation 
which it is daiigeious to indulge, expencuce will 
answer, that it is an expectation that requires tin* 
common com it- of things to be changed. J on nson. 

SERVAIsT, DOMESTIC, MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In the term SERVANT is included 
the idea of the service pei formed : in 
the term DOMESTIC, fiom damns a 
house, is included the idea of one be- 
longing to the house or family : in the 
word MENIAL, from manus the hand, 
is included t he idea of labor : and the 
tei in DR U DGE, that o\' drudgery. We 
hue a servant at a certain rate, and 
for a particular service ; we aie attached 
to our domestics according to iheir assi- 
duity and attention to our wishes; we 
employ as a menial one who is unlit 
for a higher employment ; and a drudge 
in any labor, however hard and disa- 
greeable. 

A servant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord’s purposes. South, 
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Montezuma was attended <i y his own damn sties, 
ami served wiLh his usual statu. UobkrtmiN. 

Some were his (King Charles’s) own menial *mr- 
vauts, and ate bread at his table before they lifted 
up their heel against him South. 

lie who will be vastly rich must resolve to he 
a drutlye uil his clays. South. 


SKRVITUDE, SLAVERY, BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE expresses less than 
SLAVERY, and this less than BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitude,, from servio , conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service, 
without specifying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans serous signified a slave, be- 
cause all who served were literally 
slates, the power over the person being 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corrected men's 
notions with regard to their rights, as 
well as their duties, and established ser- 
vitude on the just principle of a mutual 
com puct, without any infraction on that 
most precious of all human gifis, per- 
sonal liberty. Slur erf/, which marks a 
condition incompatible with the exist- 
ence of this invaluable endowment, is 
a term odious to the Christian car: it 
had its origin in the grossest slate of 
society ; the word being derived from 
the German slave . or Srlavonians ,• a 
fierce and intrepid people who made a 
l ng stand against the Germans, and, 
being at last defeated, were made slav s. 
Slaver;/, tliere'or.*, includes not only 
servitude bui a so the odious circum- 
stance of the ent re subjection of oue in- 
dividual to another. Bondage, from to 
bind , denotes the state of being bound , 
that is, slaver;/ in its most aggravated 
form, in which, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment ; the 
term is seldom applied in its proper 
sense to any persons but the Israelites 
iu Egypt. In a figurative sense, we 
•speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
cases the terms preserve precisely the 
same distinction. 

It is fit anil necessary that some persons in the 
world should be in love with a speudid servitude. 

South. 

So different are the geniuses which are formed 
under Tuikish slavery and Grecian liberty. 

Addison. 

Our cage 

We make a elioir, as doth the prison'd bird. 

And sing our bondage freely. Siiakspkabe. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithet* servile and slavish , which 


arc employed only in tlir\ moral ap- 
plication. He who is servile has the 
mean character of a servant, but he is 
still a free agent; but he who is slavish 
is bound and fettered in every possible 
form. 

That servile path thou nobly d "d decline. 

Of traciug word by word, and line by line. 

Those are the labour'd births of slavish brains. 

Not the effect of poetry but pains. Denham. 

SHADE, SHADOW. 

SHADE and SHADOW, in German 
sch it ten , are in all probability connected 
with the word shine , show (i>. To show, 
&c.). Both these terms express that 
darkness which is occasioned by the 
sun’s rays being intercepted by any 
body; but shad ; simply expresses the 
absence of the light, and shadow signi- 
fies also the figure of the body which 
thus intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade, by means of their 
branches and leaves: and wherever the 
image of the tree is reflected on the 
earth that forms its shadow. It is 
agreeable in the heat of summer to sit 
in the shade; the constancy with which 
the shadow follows the man has been 
proverbially adopted as a simile for one 
who clings close to another. 

Welcome, ye shadesl ye bowery thickets, bail! 

Thomson. 

At every step, 

Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker fall. 

And all is, awful listening gloom around. Thomson. 

In the moral application they arc more 
widely distinguished in their significa- 
tion. As a shade implies darkness, so 
to be in the shade is the same as to be 
in obscurity ; as the shadow is but a re- 
flection or appearance, so, in the moral 
sense, the shadow of a thing is that 
which is opposed to the substance. 

The pious prince then seeks the shade 

Widen hi .rs from sight the pious maid. Dkydkn. 

A» a man he has hardly left him the shadow of a 
good quality. Cuwpkk. 

TO SHAKE, TREMBLE, SHUDDER, 
QUIVER, QUAKE. 

SHAKE, SHUDDER (in the Ger- 
man srhuttetn , schutten ), QUIVER, 
and QUAKE, in the Lathi quatio, 
rutio , and the Italian scussere, are all 
derived from one common original ; 
TREMBLE comes from the Latin 
tremo. 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking : to tremble U 
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to shake fyom an inward cause, or what 
appears to be so : in this manner a per- 
son trembles from fear, from cold, or. 
weakness ; and a leaf which is imper- 
ceptibly agitated by the air is also said 
to tremble : to shudder is to tremble vio- 
lently : to quiver and to quake are both 
to tremble quickly; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood; the latter a quick mo- 
tion of the whole body, as in the case of 
bodies that have not sufficient consis- 
tency in themselves to remain still. 

Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 

All but the throue itself of God. Milton. 

The trembling pilot, from his rudder toru. 

Was headlong hurl'd. Drydjcn. 

He said, and hurl’d against tlie mountain side 
His quivering spear. Dkydkn. 

Thereto as cold aud dreary ns a suake. 

That seem’d to tremble evermore and quake. 

Sfknseb. 

TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS. 

SHAKE, v . To shake . AGITATE, 
in Latin agito , is a frequentative of ago 
to drive, that is, to drive different ways. 
TOSS is probably contracted from 
torsi, perfect of torqueo to whirl. 

A motion more or less violent is sig- 
lified by all these terms, which dilfer 
both in the maimer and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it may 
differ in degree as to the violence ; to 
agitate and toss rise in sense upon the 
word shake : a breeze shakes a leaf, a 
storm agitates the sea, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro : large and small 
bodies may be shaken ; large bodies are 
agitated: a handkerchief may be shaken ; 
the earth is agitated by an earthquake*. 
What is shaken and agitated is not re- 
moved from its place ; but wlnit is tossed 
is thrown from place to place. A house 
may frequently he shakm , while the 
foundation remains good ; the waters 
are most agitated while they remain 
within their bounds; but a ball is tossed 
iiom hand to hand. 

Au unwholesome blast of air, a cold, or a surfeit, 
may shake iu pieces a mau's hardy fabric. South. 

I found the maguelical needle greatly agitated 
near llie summit of the mouutaiu. Muydone. 

rest'd all tlm day iu rapid circles round, 
lirealhless I fell. Pops. 

To shake and toss are the acts either 
of persons or things ; to agitate is the 
act of things when taken in the active 
sense. A person shakes the hand of 


another, or the motion of a carriage 
shakes persons in general, and agitates 
those who are weak in frame: a child 
tosses his food about ; or the violent mo- 
tion of a vessel tosses everything about 
which is in it. To shake arises from 
external or internal causes ; we may 
be shaken by others, or shake ourselves 
from cold: to agitate and toss arise 
always from some external action, 
direct or indirect ; the body may be agi- 
tated by violent concussion from without, 
or from the action of perturbed feelings ; 
the body may be tossed by various cir- 
cumstances, and the mind may he tossed 
to aud fro by the \iolent action of 
the passions. Hence the propriety of 
using the terms in the moral applica- 
tion. The resolution is shaken . as the 
tree is by the wind ; the mind is agi- 
tated like troubled waters; a person 
is tossed to and fro in the ocean of 
life, as the vessel is tossed by the 
waves. 

Not my firm faith 

Cau by his hand bo shaken or seduc'd. Milton 

Wo nil must have observed that a speaker agitated 
with passion, or an actor who is inbred strictly an 
imitator, are perpetually changing tin* tone atul pilch 
of their voice, as the sense of their words varies. 

Silt W. Jonhs. 

Your mind is tossing on the sea. 

There whore your e ry 0! ,ies 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Siiakspeark 

SHARP, ACUTE, KEEN. 

The general property expressed by 
these epithets is that of sharpness or an 
ability to cut. The term SHARP, iu 
German, &c., scharf, from schcrcn to 
cut, is generic and indefinite; the two 
others are modes of sharpness differing 
in the circumstance or the degree: the 
ACUTE (». Acute ) is not only more 
than sharp in the common sense, but 
signifies also s/mr/>-pointud : a knife 
may be sharp; blit a needle is proper!) 
acute. Things are sharp that, ha'.o 
either a long or a pointed edge ; but the 
KEEN (v. Acute) is applicable only to 
the long edge ; and that in the highest, 
degree of sharpness: a common knife 
may be sharp ; but a razor or a lancet 
are properly said to be keen. These 
terms preserve the same distinction iu 
their figurative use. Ever) pain is shat] 
which may resemble that which is pro- 
duced by cutting ; it is acute when it 
resembles that produced by piercing 
deep: words are said to be sharp which 
have any power in them to wound ; they 
are keen when they cut deep and wide. 
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l)o sure yon avoid as much as you can to inquire 
after those that huve been sharp in their judgments 
towards me. Earl or Stratford. 

Wisdom’s* eye 

Acute for what? To spy more miseries. Young. 
To this great end keen instinct stings him on. 

You MO. 

TO SHINE, GLITTER, GLARE, 
SPARKLE, RADIATE. 

SHINE, in Saxon schinean , German 
scheinen, is in all probability connected 
with the words show , see, & c. GLIT- 
TER and GLARE are variations from 
tin; German gleissen, gldnzen , &c., 
which have a similar meaning. To 
SPARKLE signifies to produce sparks , 
and spark is in Saxon spearce , low 
German and Dutch spark. To RA- 
DIATE is to produce rays, from the 
Latin radius a ray. 

The emission of light is the common 
idea conveyed by these terms. To shine 
expresses simply this general idea : 
glitter and the other verbs include some 
collateral idea in their signification. To 
shine is a steady emission of light; to 
glitter is an unsteady emission of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on trans- 
parent or bright bodies : the sun and 
moon shine whenever they make their 
appearance ; hut a set of diamonds glitter 
by the irregular reflection of the light 
on them ; or the brazen spire of a steeple 
glitters when the sun in the morning 
shines upon it. This is the same in the 
improper as the proper application. 

Y*>t something shines more glorious in his word. 

11 is mercy this. Wali.kr. 

The happiness of success glittering before him 
withdraws his attention from the ntrocionsuess of the 
guilt. Johnson. 

Shine specifies no degree of light; it 
may he barely sufficient to render itself 
visible, or it may he a very strong degree 
of light ; glare on the contrary denotes 
the highest possible degree of light : the 
sun frequently glares when it shines 
only at intervals; and the eye also 
glares. 

This glorious morniug star wus not the transitory 
light of a comet, which shines and glares for a 
while, oud then presently vauishes into nothing. 

Sooth. 

Against the capitol I met a lion. 

Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me. Shakspeabb, 

To shine is to emit light in a full 
stream ; but to sparkle is to emit it in 
small portions; and to radiate is to emit 
it in long lines. Tho fire sparkles in 
the burning of wood ; or the light of 
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the sqn sparkles when it Strikes on 
knob9 or small points; or the eye 
sparkles: the sun radiates when it 
seems to emit its light in rays. 

His eyes so sparkled with a lively flame Drydkm. 
Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light. 

Dbydkn 

SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK denotes a violent shake or 
agitation ; CONCUSSION, a shaking 
together. The shock is often instanta- 
neous, hut does not necessarily extend 
beyond the act of the moment ; the con- 
cussion is permanent in its consequences, 
it tends to derange the system. Hence 
the different application of the terms : 
the shock may affect either the body or 
the mind ; the concussion affects properly 
only the body, or corporeal objects: a 
violent and sudden blow produces a 
shock at the moment it is given ; but it 
does not always produce a concussion : 
the violence of a fall will, however, 
sometimes produce a concussion in the 
brain, which in future affects the in- 
tellect. 

Hu stood tho shock of u whole host of foes. 

Addison. 

How can that concussion of atoms bo capable of 
lH‘gflting those iutiM-nal and vital allecliotis. that 
m-lf consciousness and those oilier powers and ener- 
gies that we feel in our mind'*, seeing they only 
strike upon the outward surfaces? they ua uut it in- 
wardly pervade one another; they cannot have any 
IHMielratiun of dimensions and conjunction of sub- 
stance. Bentley. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa- 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce a shock on the 
mind ; hut time mostly serves to wear 
away the effect which has been pro- 
duced. 

It is incouceptible how utiy such man, that hath 
stood the shock of an eternal duration without Cor- 
ruption or alteration, should alter bo corrupted or 
altered. Hall. 

TO SHOOT, DART. 

To SHOOT and DART, in the 
proper sense, are clearly distinguished 
from each other, as expressing different 
modes of sending bodies to a distance 
from a given point. From the.ciro.um- 
stances of the actions arise theii different 
application to other objects in the .im- 
proper sense ; as that which proceeds by 
shooting goes forth from a body unex- 
pectedly, and with great rapidity ; so 4 
in the figurative sense, a .plant shoots 
2 Y 
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up that coihes so unexpectedly as not to 
be seen ; a star is said to shoot in the 
sky, which seems to move in a shooting 
manner from one place to another. 

Tell, how like a tall old oak. liow learning shoots 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 

DBNHA.M. 

From a similarity in the form of rays, 
lightning, &c., to darts, they are figu- 
ratively said to be darted. 

Till sure at distance to his god lie prays, 

The god wh«) darts aiouud the world Iris rays. Pope. 

SHORT, BRIEF, CONCISE, SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT, in French court , German 
turz t Latin curt us, Greek Kvprog , is 
the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
every thing which admits of dimensions 
may be short, as opposed to the long, 
that is, either naturally or artificially ; 
the rest are species of artificial short- 
ness, or that which is the work of art : 
hence it is that material, as well as 
spiritual, objects may be termed short : 
but the BRIEF, -in Latin brevis, in 
Greek fipaxvg, CONCISE, in Latin 
concisus, signifying cut into a small 
body, SUCCINCT, in Latin succinctus, 
participle of suedngo , to tuck up, signi- 
fying brought within a small compass, 
and SUMMARY ( v . Abridgement), are 
intellectual or spiritual only. We may 
term a stick, a letter, or a discourse, 
short ; but we speak of brevity only in 
regard to the mode of speech ; concise- 
ness and succinctness as to the matter 
of speech ; summary as to the mode 
either of speaking or acting : the brief 
is opposed to the prolix ; the concise and 
succinct to the diffuse ; the summary to 
the circumstantial or ceremonious. It 
is a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance whether a man’s life be long 
nr short ; but it deeply concerns him 
tluii every moment be well spent : bre- 
vity of expression ought to be consulted 
by speakers, even more than by writers ; 
conciseness is of peculiar advantage in 
the formation of rules for young persons ; 
and succinctness is a requisite in every 
writer, who has extensive materials to 
digest: a summary mode of proceeding 
may have the advantage of saving time, 
hut it has the disadvantage of incorrect- 
ness, anrl often of injustice. 

The widest exclusions of the mind aie made by 
flights frequently iej»t'nled. Johnson. 

riumedil.'iliiiii of thought mid brevity of expres- 
sion .ire the gieat ingredients of that reverence that 
Is required to a pious and acceptable prayer. 

Sooth. 


Aristotle has a dry cimeiseness, tlnrt makes one 
imagine one is perusing a table of contents. Guar. 

Let all vonr precepts be succinct and clear, 

That ready wits may comprehend them soon. 

Roscommon 

Not spend their time to show their reading, 

She'd have a summary proceeding. Swir?, 


TO SHOW, OR SHEW, POINT OUT. 

MARK, INDICATE. 

SHOW, in German schauen, &c. 
Greek Otaopat, from the Hebrew shoah 
to look upon, is here the general term, 
and the others specific : the common 
idea included in the signification of them 
all i* that of making a thing visible to 
another. To show is an indefinite term ; 
one shows by simply setting a thing 
before the eyes of another: to POINT 
OUT, to fix a point upon a thing, is 
specific ; it is to show some particular 
point by a direct ami immediate appli- 
cation to it : we show a person a hook 
when we put it into his hands; but we 
point out the beauties of its contents by 
making a point upon them, or accom- 
panying the action with some particular 
movement, which shall direct the atten- 
tion of ihe observer in a specific manner. 
Many things, therefore, may be shown 
which cannot be pointed out : a person 
shows himself, but he does not point 
himself out ; towns, houses, gardens, 
and the like, are shown; but single 
things of any description are pointed 
out, 

1 f I do feign, 

O let me in my present wildness die. 

And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that 1 have purposed. 

SlIAKsPKAKR. 

I shall do justice to those who have distinguished 
themselves iu learuiug, atld jf mint out their beauties. 

AduimiN. 

To show and point out are direct 
personal acts ; to MARK (v. Mark , im- 
pression), i, e to put a mark on, is an 
indirect means of making a thing visible 
or observable : a tradesman marks the 
prices of the articles which he sets forth 
iu his shop. 

Were they allowed first to shew what they reaily 
are, 1 am persuaded thev would not be half so had. 

Hbypon'E- 

When her eyes began to fail, she einplojed a 
rentier, who marked on every volume or pamphlet 
the dav when he began and ended his task. 

Whitauk*. 

Show and mark denote the acts of 
conscious or unconscious agents ; point 
out , that of conscious agents only: 
INDICATE (v. Mark , sign) that of 
unconscious agents onlv : in this case. 
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what shows, servos as an evidence or 
proof; what marks , serves to direct or 
guide ; what indicates , serves as an in- 
dex to point out. Tluit shows the 
fallacy of forming schemes for the futu re ; 
it if uirks the progress of time; it indi- 
cates decay. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to l>c near, 

And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire. Shaksikark. 

Weakness of counsels, fluctuation ol‘ opinion, and 
deiieiency of spirit, markedhis administration during 
ati inglorious period of sixteen years. Coxk. 

Above the steeple shines a plate, 

That turns and turns to indicate 

From what point blows the weather. (Tnwi'i- it. 

In an extended moral application 
they preserve the same distinction ; to 
show is to prove in a general way that 
a thing is or will be ; to indicate is to 
show or point out in a particular manner 
that a thing is. 

That strengthens our argument. E rerptiu prohat 
mjulain. Some tieiug found, shows that if all re- 
mained many would be found. Johnson. 

Amidit this wreck of human nature, traces still 
remain which indicate its author. Di.aik. 


TO SHOW, EX 111 MIT, DISPLAY. 

To SHOW (v. To show) is here, as 
Indore, the generic, term ; to EXHIBIT 
ir. To give) and DISPLAY, in French 
deployin', in all probability changed 
from the Latin/V/co, signifying to unfold 
or set forth to view, are specific : they 
may all designate the acts either of 
persons or things: the first, however, 
tlt»es this either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense ; the two latter rather in 
l lie improper sense. To show is an in- 
definite action applied to every object: 
things are shown for purposes of conve- 
nience ; as one shows a hook to a friend : 

> xhibit is applied to matters that are 
extraordinary or unusual; things are 
exhibited to attract notice; as to ex- 
hibit llowcrs or animals: we show to 
one or many ; we exhibit or display in 
as public a manner, and to as great 
numbers, as possible ; as to show the 
marks to the bystanders ; to exhibit a 
figure upon a pole; to display one’s 
littery. 

Signor Ki-cupeio, who obligingly engages to lu* 
<,,,r cicerone, has shewn us some curious remains of 
; “dujuity. Hkydonk. 

Jf a»y claim redress of injustice, they should 
‘ 'hit, it their petition in the street. Shakm'Kaiik. 

I hoy are all couched in a pit with tliefr lights put 
“'it. which at the very time of our meeting lliuy will 
11 M,U:t * display to the night. Sii i ksfeahk. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied to moral objects : we may 


show courage, dislike, or any other 
affection ; exhibit skill, prowess, See., 
in the field of battle : display heroism 
and whatever may shine forth. 

The courage lu: had shewed in opposing ship- 
money, raised his reputation to a great height. 

Clarendon. 

Hr has no power of assuming that dignity or ele- 
gance, wbie.li Mime who have little of either in common 
Ide can exhibit «>.t the Allege. Johnson 

Which interwoven llritpus seem to raise. 

And show the triumph that their shame displays. 

Drydf.n. 

When said of things, they differ prin- 
cipally in the manner or degree of 
clearness with which the thing appears 
to present itself to view : to show is, as 
before, altogether indefinite, and implies 
simply to bring to view ; exhibit implies 
to bring inherent properties to light, 
that is, apparently by a process ; to dis- 
play is to set forth so as to strike the 
eye : the windows on a frosty morning 
will show the state of the weather ; ex- 
periments with the air-pump exhibit 
the many wonderful and interesting 
properties of air; the beauties of the 
creation are peculiarly displayed in the 
spring season. 

Tlu*n let us fall, but full amidst our foes, 

Despair uf life the me. ms of living shows. Dhyden. 

The world has ever been a great theatre, exhibit 
ing the same repealed scene of the follies of men. 

11 LAIR. 

Thou heav'n’s alternate beauty eanst display. 

The blush of morning ami the milky way. Dhvokn. 

SHOW, KXIUMTIOK, RKPIIKSKNTA- 
TION, S1CJI1T, SPECTACLE. 

SHOW signifies the thing shown (r. 
To show); EXHIBITION signifies the 
thing exhibited (/>. To show) ; REPRE- 
SENTATION, the thing represented ; 
SIGHT, the thing to be seen; and 
SPECTACLE, from the Latin spec to 
stands for the tiling to be beheld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Every thing set 
forth to view is shown ; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. This is the common idea included 
in the terms exhibition and representa- 
tion: but show is a term of vulgar 
meaning and application; the others 
have a higher use and signification. 
The show consists of that which ijtcrelv 
pleases the eye ; it is not a matter either 
of taste or art, but merely of curiosity : 
an exhibition , on the contrary, presents 
some effort of talent or some work of 
genius ; and a representation sets forth 
the image or imitation of some thing by 
2 v ‘j 
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the power of art : hence we speojk of a 
show of wild beasts ; an exhibition of 
paintings ; and a theatrical representa- 
tion, The conjuror makes a show of 
his tricks at a fair to the wonder of the 
gazing multitude ; the artist makes an 
exhibition of his works ; ref) restitutions 
of men and manners are given on the 
.stage. 

Charm'd with the wonders of the show. 

On uv'ry hide, above, holow. 

Sin* now of this or that inquires. 

What least was understood admires. (»ay. 

Copley's picture of Iiord Chatham's death is tin 
exhibition of itself. Beattie. 

There are many virtues which in theirown nature 
are incapable of any outward representation. 

Addison. 

Shows, exhibitions, and representa- 
tions are prese tted hy some one to the 
view of others ; sights and spectacles 
present themselves to view. Sight , like 
show, is a vulgar term ; and spectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever is to he 
seen to excite notice is a sight , in which 
general sense it would comprehend 
every show , but in its particular sense it 
includes only that which casually offers 
itself to view: a spectacle , on the con- 
trary, is that species of sight which has 
something in it to interest either the 
heart or the head of the observer : pro- 
cessions, reviews, sports, and the like, 
are sights; hut battles, bull- fights, or 
public games of any description, are 
spectacles , which interest, but shock the 
feelings. 

Their various arms afford a pleasing sight. 

Dryden. 

The weary Britons, whose warmblc youth 
Was by Maximilian lately ledd away, 

Were to those pagans made ail open pray, 

And daily spectacle of sad decay. Spenser. 

SHOW, OUTSIDE, APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where there is SHOW ( v . To show) 
there must he OUTSIDE and AP- 
PEARANCE; hut there may be tho 
last without, the former. The term show 
always denotes an action, and refers to 
some person or thing as agent ; but the 
outside may be merely the passive qua- 
lity of some thing. We speak, therefore, 
of a thing as mere show, to signify that 
what I* shown is all that exists ; and in 
this sense it may be termed mere out- 
side, as consisting only of what is on the 
outside. In describing a house, how- 
ever, we speak of its outside , and not of 
its show; as also of the outside of a 
book, and not of the show. Ajtpearann* 


denotes an action as well as show; but 
the former is the act of an unconscious 
agent, the latter of one that is conscious 
and voluntary : the appearance presents 
itself to the view ; the show is purposely 
presented to view. A person makes a 
show so as to be seen by others; his 
appearance is that which shows itself in 
him. To look only to show , or to be 
concerned for show only, signifies to be 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice ; to look only to the outside sig- 
nifies to be concerned only for that which 
may be seen in a thing, to the disregard 
of that which is not seen : to look only 
to appearances signifies the same as the 
former, except that outside is said in the 
proper sense of that which literally 
strikes the eye ; hut appearances extend 
to a man s conduct, and whatever may 
affect his reputation. 

You'll flnd the friendship of the world is show, 

Mere outward show. Savaoe. 

The greater part of men behold nothing more than 
the rotation of human affairs. This is only the out- 
side of things. Hi.aik. 

Every accusation against persons of rank was 
hen id with pleasure (by J.mies I. of Scotland). 
E\ery appearance of guilt was examined with rigour. 

It OH HU SON. 

SEMBLANCE or seeming ( v . To 
seem) always conveys the idea of an 
unreal appearance, or at least is con- 
trasted with that which is real ; he who 
only wears the semblance of friendship 
would be ill deserving the confidence of 
a friend. 

But man, the wildest beast of prej. 

Wears friendship' s si mb/ance to betray. Moobk. 

SHOW, PARADE, OSTENTATION. 

These terms are synonymous when 
they imply abstract actions: SHOW is 
here, as in the preceding article, taken 
in the vulgar sense ; OSTENTATION 
and PARADE include the idea of 
something particular. Show consists 
simply in letting that he seen which a 
person might if he ) leased keep out of 
view ; parade is a studious effort to 
show, it is that which serves to attract 
notice: in this manner a person may 
make a sh< w of his equipage or furniture, 
who sets it out to be seen ; he makes a 
parade of bis wealth if lie sets it forth 
with any artifice or formality so as to 
make it more striking. Ostentation is. 

like parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method hy which the shout 
is made. Show and parade may, there* 
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fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation . A 
person makes a show of His liberality, 
or a parade of his gifts, and thus he 
gratifies his ostentation . 

Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits ot' solemn black. 

Nor tlu* dejected 'tumour of the visage. 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 

Tliat can denote me truly sad. S haksfeakk. 

lie rich, but of your wealth make no parade. 

Swift. 

Ilis charity to those in want, and bounty to learned 
men was extraordinary, but without ostentation. 

llUllNET. 

When taken in reference to things, 
l ho show is opposed to the reality ; it is 
that which shows itself: the parade and 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial : the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 

Great in themselves. 

They smile supciior of external .show. Somekvii.j.r. 

It was uot in the mere parade of royalty that the 
Mexican potentates exhibited their power. 

Kobrhtsoh. 

We are d;r/./.l«d with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentation of learning, and the noise of victories. 

Spectator. 


SIIOWY, GAUDY, GAY. 

SHOWY, having or being full of 
show (v. Show , outside ), is mostly an 
cpithot of dispraise ; that which is showy 
lias seldom any thing to deserve notice 
beyond that which catches the eye: 
GAUDY, from the Latin gaudeo to 
rejoice, signifies literally full of joy; 
and is applied figuratively to the exterior 
of objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of being striking to an excess : 
GAY, on the contrary, which is only a 
contraction of gaudy , is used in tho 
same sense as an epithet of praise. 
Some things may be showy , and in their 
nature properly so ; thus the tail of a 
peacock is showy : artificial objects may 
likewise be showy , but they will not be 
preferred by persons of taste : that which 
is gaudy is always artificial, and is 
always chosen by the vain, the vulgar, 
and the ignorant; a maid servant will 
bedizen herself with gaudy- coloured 
ribbons. That which is gay is either 
nature itself, or nature imitated in the 
best manner : spring is a gay season, 
and flowers are its gayest accompani- 
ments. 

Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and sub> 
Ktautiul happiness for whut is showy and superficial. 

Aouii-ow. 


Tho ga ndy, babbling, and remorseful day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea. .^hakepcarr. 

Jocund day 

Upon the mountain tops sits gaily dress’d. 

Shakspxarr 


SICK, SICKLY, DISEASED, MORBID. 

SICK denotes a partial state, SICK- 
LY a permanent state, of the body, a 
proneness to bo sick: he who is sick 
may be made well ; but lie who is sickly 
is seldom really well : all persons are 
liable to be sick, though few have the 
misfortune to be sickly : a person may 
be sick from the effect of cold, violent 
exercise, and tlic like ; but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 

For aught I sec, they are as sirh that surfeit with 
too much, iis they that starve with nothing. 

Suakspkark. 

Both Homer and Virgil were of a very delicate 
and sickly constitution. Walsh. 

Sickly expresses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali- 
fied; but DISEASED expresses a 
violent state of derangement without 
specifying its duration ; it may be for a 
time only, or for a permanency : the 
person, or his constitution, is sickly ; 
the person, or his frame, or particular 
parts, as his lungs, his inside, his brain 
and the like, may be diseased. 

Would wi* know what health and ease are worth, 
let us ask one that is sickly aud in pain, and we have 
the price. Grew. 

They should choose such places as were open to 
the favourable aspects :m«l influence of the heavens, 
where there was a well tempered soil, clear air, pure 
springs of water, that diseased persons coming from 
unhealthy places might obtaiu recovery. Bates. 

Sick, sickly , and diseased may all be 
used in a moral application ; MORBID 
is used in no other, except in a technical 
sense. Sick denotes a partial state, as 
before, namely, a state of disgust, and 
is always associated with the object of 
the sickness ; we are sick of turbulent 
enjoyments, and seek for tranquillity: 
sickly and morbid are applied to the 
habitual state of tlic feelings or charac- 
ter; a sickly sentimentality, a morbid 
sensibility: diseased is applied in ge- 
neral to individuals or communities, to 
persons or to things; a person's mind 
is in a diseased state when it is under 
the influence of corrupt passions 01 
principles ; society is in a diseased state 
when it is overgrown with wbalth and 
luxury. 

He was not so sick of his master as of hi* work. 

L’Kstkanok 

There affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her check tho roses of eighteen. rocs, 
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For a mind diseased with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine cau be prescribed. 

* ^Johnson. 

Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre prognosti- 
cate all the morbid force of convulsion in the body 
of the stale, the steadiness of the physician is over- 
powered l>y the very aspect of the disease. Bukxk. 


SICKNESS, ILLNESS, INDISPO- 
SITION. 

SICKNESS denotes tlie state of 
being sick ( v . Sick): ILLNESS that 
of being ill ( v . Evil): INDISPOSI- 
TION that of being not well disposed. 
Sickness denotes the state generally or 
particularly ; illness denotes it particu- 
larly : we speak of sickness as opposed 
to good health ; in sickness or in health ; 
but of the illness of a particular person : 
"when sickness is said of the individual, 
it designates a protracted state ; a person 
may be said to have much sickfiess in 
his family. Illness denotes only a par- 
ticular or partial sickness : a person is 
said to have had an illness at this or 
that time, in this or that place, for this 
or that period. Jndisjmition is a slight 
illness, such an one as is capable of 
deranging him either in his enjoyments 
or in his business ; colds are the ordi- 
nary causes of indisposition. 

Sitka ess is a sort of earthly old aye ; it teaches us 
a diffidence iu our caithlv state. I’opk. 

This is the first letter that I have ventured upon, 
which will bo written, I fear, vticilluntibus Uteris; as 
Tally says, Tyro’s letters were after his recovery 
from an tllncss. Attjckiu/kv. 

It is not, as you conceive, an imiispositum of l>ody, 
but the mind's disease. Fokd. 


SIGN, SIGNAL. 

SIGN and SIGNAL are both de- 
rived from the same source (v. Mark , 
sign), and the latter is but a species of 
the former. The sign enables us to 
recognise an object ; it is therefore 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 
give warning; it is always arbitrary. 
The movements which are visible in 
the countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes in the heart ; the beat of 
the drum is the signal for soldiers to 
repair to their post. We converse with 
these who are preseut by signs; we 
make ourselves understood by those 
who are at a distance by means of 
signals . *■ 

The nod that ratifies the will divine. 

The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable sign, 

This seals Hi y suit. . Purr, 

Then firs! the trembling earth flu* signal gave. 

And Hashing tires enlighten all the cave. Iihvhkn. 


Signal, memorable. 

SIGNAL signifies serving as a sign, 
MEMORABLE signifies worthy to be 
remembered. They both express the 
idea of extraordinary, or being distin- 
guished from every other thing: what- 
ever is signal deserves to be stamped 
on the mind, and to serve as a sign of 
some property or characteristic ; what- 
ever is memorable impresses u)x>n the 
memory, and refuses to be forgotten : 
the former applies to the moral cha- 
racter ; the latter to events and times : 
the Scriptures furnish us with many 
signal instances of God’s vengeance 
against impenitent sinners, as also of 
his favor towards those who obey his 
will ; the Reformation is a memorable 
event in the annals of ecclesiastical 
history. 

\Vt> find, in the Acts of the Apostles, not only no 
opposition to Christianity from the Pharisees, but 
several signal occasions in which they assisted its 
lir-t teachers. Wottom. 

That such deliverances are actually afforded, those 
three memorable examples of Abimeleuh, Kami, and 
Balaam, sufficiently demonstrate. Sovih. 

TO SIGNALIZE, DISTINGUISH. 

To SIGNALIZE, or make one s self 
a sign of anything, is a much stronger 
term than simply to DISTINGUISH ; 
it is in the power of many to do the 
hitter, but few only have the power of 
effecting the former: the English have 
always signalized themselves for their 
unconquerable valor in battle; there 
is no nation that has not distinguished 
itself, at some period or another, in 
war. 

The knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 
companion the adventures by which he is to signa- 
lize himself. Johnson. 

The valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

SlIAKSHKARK 

SIGNIFICANT, EXPRESSIVE. 

Thb SIGNIFICANT is that which 
serves as a sign; the EXPRESSIVE 
is that which speaks out or declares ; 
the latter is therefore a stronger term 
than the former : a look is significant 
when it is made to express an idea that 
passes in the mind ; but it is expressive 
when it is made to express a feeling 
of the whole mind or heart : looks are 
but occasionally significant, but the 
countenance may he habitually expres- 
sive . Significant is applied ill an in- 
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different sense, according to the nature 
of the thing signified ; but expressive 
is always applied to that which is go >d : 
a significant look may convey a very 
bad idea; but an expressive counte- 
nance always expresses good feeling. 

I could not help giving my friend the merchant a 
significant look upon this occasion. Cumberland. 

Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke. 

Littleton. 

The distinction between these words 
is the same when applied to tilings as 
to persons: a word is significant of 
whatever it is made to signify, but a 
word is expressive according to tho 
force with which it conveys an idea. 
The term significant, in this case, simply 
explains the nature; but the epithet 
expressive characterizes it as some- 
thing good : technical terms are signi- 
ficant only of the precise ideas which 
belong to the art : most languages have 
some terms which are peculiarly ex- 
pressive, and consequently adapted for 
poetry. 

Common life is full of this kind of significant ex- 
pressions, by knocking, Iwckoning. frowning, and 
pointing. Holder. 

The English, Madam, particularly what we call 
the plain English, is a very copious and oprr.ssire 
language. Uiciiakimun. 

SIGNIFICATION, MEANING, IMPORT, 
SENSE. 

Thk SIGNIFICATION (V. To ex- 
press') is that which is signified to an- 
other; the MEANING is that which 
the person means to express : this latter 
word, therefore, is properly used in con- 
nexion with the person meaning. 

A lie consists in this, that it is a false significa- 
tion knowingly and voluntarily used. South. 

When beyond her expectation I hit upon her 
meaning, 1 can perceive u sudden cloud of disup- 
poiuutient spread over her face. .Iohnsuh 

The signification of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and the 
meaning is that which it is meant to 
express: in this sense, therefore, we 
may indifferently say the proper, im- 
proper, metaphorical, general. See., sig- 
nification or meaning of words ; bur, in 
reference to individuals, meaning is 
more proper than signification , as to 
convey a meaning , to attach a meaning 
to a word, and not to convey or attach 
u signification . 

It was very frequent to dedicate their enemy’s 
armour and haug it in their temples, but the Lace 
diriunuiaiis were Un hidden this custom, which per 
Haps may be tin* meaning of ('icomenes' reuLv 
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On the other hand, it is more appro- 
priate to say a literal signification than 
a literal meaning. 

The u-e of the word mini '•ter is brought down to 
the literal signification of it, a servant; f.r now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms (‘(purulent. South. 

There is also this further distinction 
between signify and mean , that the 
latter is applied in its proper sense to 
things as well as words. 

What means this shouting? Shaksvkare. 

IMPORT, from im or in and porto 
to carry, signify ingtliat which is carried 
or conveyed to ihc understanding, is 
most allied lo signification , inasmuch 
as it is applied to single words. The 
signification may include the whole or 
any part of what is understood by a 
word : the import is the whole that is 
comprehended under a word. The sig- 
nification of words may be learnt by 
definition, but their full import can 
be collected only from examples. 

To draw near to God is an expression of awful 
ami mysterious import. Hi.aik. 

SENSE (v. Feeling), signifying that 
which is perceived by the senses, is 
most nearly allied to the word meaning , 
inasmuch as they both refer to the mind 
of the individual ; but the sense being 
that which is rational and consistent 
with sense, is that which is taken or 
admitted abstractedly. 

Satan, in tempting our Lord, separated the word 
** stone” from its metaphorical meaning, to ehauge 
the sense of the promise and promote his own ma- 
licious intentions. Jones. 

U is no hard matter for w itty men to put perverse 
senses ou Scripture to favour their heretical doc- 
trines. Sherlock. 

TO SIGNIFY, IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY, v. To express. IMPLY, 
from the Lai in implico to fold in, sig- 
nifies to fold or involve an idea in auy 
object. 

These terms may be employed either 
as respects actions or words. In the 
first case signify is the act of the per- 
son making known by means of a sign. 
as we signify our approbation by a look ; 
imply marks the value or force of the 
action; our assent is implied in our 
silence. When applied ts words or 
marks, sign ify denotes the ■positive and 
established act of the thing ; imply is 
its relative act.,: a word signifies what 
ever it is made literally to stand for ; it 
implies that which it stands for ligwa- 
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lively or morally. The term house signi- 
fies that which is constructed for tylweli 
mg; the term residence implies some- 
thing superior to a house. A cross, thus, 
+, signifies addition in arithmetic or 

algebra ; a long stroke, thus , with 

a break in the text of a work, implies 
that the whole sentence is not com- 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
words which signify nothing particular 
in themselves, may be made to imply a 
great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connexion. 

Win its signify not Immediately anti primarily 
tilings themselves, but the conceptions of the mind 
concerning things. South. 

Pleasure implies a pni|M>rti«m ami agreement to 
the respective states and conditions of men. South. 

TO SIGNIFY, AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY (v. To signify ) is here 
employed with regard to events of life, 
and their relative importance. A V AIL. 
(v. To avail) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing signifies is what it 
contains ; if it signifies nothing, it con- 
tains nothing, and is worth nothing; if 
it signifies much, it contains much, or 
is worth much. That which avails 
produces; if it avails nothing it pro- 
duces nothing, is of no use; if it avails 
much, it produces or is worth much. 
We consider the end as to its significa- 
tion, and the means as to their avail. 
Although it is of little or no significa- 
tion to a man what becomes of his re- 
mains, yet no one can be reconciled to 
the idea of leaving them to be exposed 
to contempt ; words are but too often of 
little avail to curb the unruly wills of 
children. 

As fur wonders, wlmt signijieth telling us of them ? 

CUMBERLAND. 

Wh it avail a parcel of statutes against gaming, 
when they who make them conspire together for the 
infraction of them ? Cumberland. 

SILENCE, TACITURNITY. 

Ihk Latins have the two verbs sileo 
and taceo : the former of which is inter- 
preted by some to signify to cease to 
speak ; and the latter not to begin to 
speak* others maintain the direct con- 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, tSILKNCK expresses less 
than TACITURNITY : the silent man 
seldom speaks, the taciturn man will 
not speak at all. The .Latins desig- 
nated the most profound silence by the 
epithet of taciturna si let ilia. 


Taciturnity is always of some du- 
ration, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 

Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute si- 
lence for a long noviciate. 1 am fur from approving 
such a taciturnity but I highly approve the end and 
intent of Pythagoras* injunction. 

Earl or Chatham. 

I have talked more already tlinu I have formerly 
done in three visits. You rememlier my taciturnity, 
never to be forgotten by those who knew nw*. 

Cow PICK. 

Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy t 
I were but little happy, if I could say how much. 

SnAX8MtAJtR. 

SILENT, TACIT. 

SILENT (v. Silence ) characterizes 
either the person or the thing : a person 
is silent us opposed to one that talks ; a 
place is silent as opposed to one that 
is noisy. TACIT \v . Silence) cha- 
racterizes only the act of the person : a 
person gives a tacit consent, or them 
was a tacit agreement between the 
parties. 

The people lielield the violence of their conduct iu 
silent fright, internally disapproving, yet not daring 
to avow their detestation. Goldsmith. 

I n elective governments there is a tacit, covenant, 
that the king of their own making ahull make his 
makers princes. L’Kmtuanok. 

SILENT, DU MU, MUTE, SPEECHLESS. 

Not speaking is the common idea in- 
cluded in the signification of these 
terms, which differ either in the cause 
or the circumstance: SILENT (v. 
Silence) is altogether an indefinite and 
general term, expressing little more 
than the common idea. We luay ho 
silent because we will not speak, or we 
may be silent because we cannot speak : 
but in distinction from the other terms 
it is always employed in the former 
case. DUMB, from the German dumm 
stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical in- 
capacity to speak: hence persons are 
said to be horn dumb ; they may like- 
wise be dumb from temporary physical 
causes, as from grief, shame, and the 
like, a person may be struck dumb . 
MUTE, in Latin mutus , Greek /turrog, 
from fivio to shut, signifies a shut mouth, 
a temporary disability to speak from 
arbitrary and incidental causes : hence 
the oiiice of mutes , or of persons who 
engage not to speak for a certain time; 
and, in like manner, persons are said to 
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be mute who dare not give utterance to 
tlieir thoughts. 

Rut silent . breathing rage, resolv’d and skill’d 
Hy mutual aid to fix a doubtful field, 

Swift march the Greeks. Pope. 

The truth of it is, half the great talkers in the 
nation would be struck dumb were this fountain of 
discourse (party lies) dried up. Addison. 

Kong mule he stood, and. leaning on Ids staff, 
llis wonder witness’d with un idiot laugh. Drydzv. 

SPEECHLESS, or void of speech, 
denotes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes ; as when a per- 
son falls down speechless in an apo- 
plectic fit, or in consequence of a violent 
contusion. 

But who can paint the lover as lie stood. 

Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life. 

Speechless, and fix'd iu all the death ul »uc ? 

Thomson. 

The term3 silent , mute , and dumb are 
also applied to things as well as persons, 
the two former in the sense of not 
sending forth a sound ; as the silent 
grove, a mute tongue, or a mute letter : 
dumb , in the sense of being without 
words ; as dumb show. 

And just before the confines of the wood. 

Tin; gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. Dbyden. 

Tis listening (ear uml dumb amazement all. 

Thomson. 

Mu‘e was his tongue, and upright stood his hair. 

DiiydeN. 

SIMILE, SIMILITUDE, COMPARISON. 

SIMILE and SIMILITUDE are 
both drawn from the Latin similis like: 
the former signifying the thing that is 
like ; the latter cither the thing that is 
like, or the quality of being like : in the 
former sense only it is to be compared 
with simile , when employed as a figuro 
of speech or thought ; everything is a 
simile which associates objects together 
on account of any real or supposed like- 
ness between them ; but a similitude 
signifies a prolonged or continued simile . 
The latter may bo expressed in a few 
words, as when we say the god-like 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of COMPA- 
RISON, as when Homer compares any 
°f his heroes fighting and defending 
themselves against multitudes to lions 
who are attacked by dogs and men. 
Lvery simile is more or less a com- 
parison, but every comparison is not a 
smile : the latter compares things only 
far as they are alike ; but the former 
’k tends to tlioso things which are dif- 
lereut • in this manner, there may be a 
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comparison between large things and 
small, although there can be no goo 1 
simile. 

There are also several noble similes and allusions 
in Ihe first book of Paradise Lost. Addison 

Such as have a natural bent to solitude (to curry 
on tlie former similitude') are like waters which may 
he forced into fountains. Povk. 

Your image of worshipping once a year in a cer- 
tain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a compa- 
rison ami simile non est idem. Johnson. 

SIMPLE, SINGLE, SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE, in Latin simplex or sine 
plied without a fold, is opposed to the 
complex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts in- 
volved or connected with each other. 
SINGLE and SINGULAR ( v . One) 
are opposed, one to double, and the 
other to multifarious. Wo may speak 
of a simple circumstance as independent 
of anything ; of a single instance or cir- 
cumstance as unaccompanied by any 
other ; and a singular instance as one 
that rarely has its like. In the moral 
application to the person, simplicity , as 
far as it is opposed to duplicity in the 
heart, can never be excessive : but when 
it lies in the head, so that it cannot 
penetrate the folds and doublings of 
other persons, it is a fault. Singleness 
of heart and intention is that species of 
simplicity which is altogether to he 
admired : singularity may be either 
good or bad according to circumstances ; 
to bo singular in virtue is to be truly 
good ; but to be singular in manner is 
affectation, which is at variance with 
genuine simplicity , if not directly op- 
posed to it. 

Nothing extraneous must cleave to the eye in the 
act of seeing : iU bare object must lie as nuked as 
truth, as simple and un mixed as sincerity. South 

Mankind with other animals compare. 

Single , how weak and impotent they are. Jenyns. 

From the union of the crowns to the Revolution 
iu 1688, Scotland was placed in a political situation 
the most singular ami most unhappy. Uubkktsox. 

SIMPLE, SILLY, FOOLISH. 

Thk SIMPLE {v. Simple ), when ap- 
plied to the understanding, implies such 
a contracted power as is incapr4>le of 
combination ; SILLY, which is* but a 
variation of simple , and FOOLISH, 
i.e. like a fool, rise .in sense upon the 
former, signifying either the perversion 
or the total deficiency of understanding ; 
the behaviour of a person may be silly 
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who froth any excess of feeljpg loses 
his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 
person will be foolish who has not 
judgment to direct himself. Country 
people may be simple owing to their 
want of knowledge ; children will be 
silly in company if they have too much 
liberty given to them ; there are some 
persons who never acquire wisdom 
enough to prevent them from com- 
mitting foolish errors. 

And had the simple natives 
Observ’d liis sage advice. 

Their wealth and fame some years ago 

llad reach'd above the skies. Swirr. 

Two gods a stilt/ woman have undone. Dryden. 

Virgil justly thought it a foolish figure for a 
grave man to be overtaken by death, while he was 
weigh iug the cadeuce of words and measuring \ ernes. 

Walsh. 

SIMULATION, DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION, from si mi Its, is the 
making one’s self like what one is not ; 
and DISSIMULATION, from dis 
tdmilis unlike, is the making onus self 
appear unlike what owe really is. The 
hypocrite puts on the semblance of 
virtue to recommend hitusclf to the 
virtuous ; the dissembler conceals his 
vices when he wants to gain the simple 
or ignorant to his side. 

Simulation is a pretence of what is not. and dis 
simu.ltU.tun is a concealment of what is. Tati.kh. 

He would never stifle r any man to depart from 
him with an opinion that he was iuclined to gratify 
Inin, when in truth he was not holding that dissimu- 
inliim to be the worst sort of lying. Cla.krndo.v. 

SINCERE, HONEST, TRUE, PLAIN. 

SINCERE (r. Candid) is here the 
most comprehensive term : HONEST 
(v. Honesty), TRUE, and PLAIN ( v . 
Even) are but modes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the person ; honesty is but a 
part of sincerity, it denotes simply the 
absence of intentioual or fraudulent 
concealment; we look for a sincere 
friend to tell us everything ; we look for 
an honest companion who will speak 
without disguise; truth is a charac- 
teristic of sincerity, for a sincere friend 
is a true friend ; but sincerity is, pro- 
perly speaking, only a mode of truth. 
Since* e and honest are personal cha- 
racteristics ; true is a characteristic of 
the thing, as a sincere man, an honest 
confession, a true statement. 

The more sincere you are. the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the mean 
time "ive us leave to be sincere too, in condemning 
heartily what we disapprove. W&T| uland. 
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He never applies to the paseiniis or prejudices 
Ills audience: when they .listen with attention sin ( j 
honest minds he never fails of carrying his puiut. 

Addison 

Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 

Is plain aud true. Siiakspkark. 

A sincere man must needs be plain , 
because plainness consists in an un- 
varnished style ; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly ; hut a person may be occasionally 
plain in his speech who is not so from 
sincerity. The plain , whether it re- 
spects the language or the conduct, is 
that which is divested of everything ex- 
traneous or artificial, and so far plain- 
ness is an auxiliary to truth , by en- 
abling the truth to be better seen. 

Poetical ornaments destroy that character of truth 
and plainness which ought to characterize history. 

ltKYNUl.lis 


SITUATION, CONDITION, STATE, 
PREDICAMENT, PLIGHT, CASE. 

SITUATION (v. Place) is said ge- 
nerally of objects as they respect others ■ 
CONDITION (i;. Condition), as they 
respect themselves : our situation con- 
sists of those external circumstances in 
respect of property, honor, liberty, and 
the like, which affect our standing in 
society generally. Whatever affects our 
person immediately is our condition : a 
person who is unable to pay a sum of 
money to save himself from a prison is 
in a bad situation : a traveller who is 
left in a ditch robbed and wounded is 
in a bad condition. 

The man who has a character of his own is little 
changed by varying his situation. Mks. Montaove. 

It is indeed not easy to prescribe a successful man- 
ner of approacit to the distressed or nrct a t>sih>us 
whose condition subjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to miscarriage. Jkiinmin. 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change- 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; STATE, from a to, signifying 
that position in which one stands, is 
said of that which is comparatively 
stable or established. A tradesman is 
in a good situation who is in the way of 
carrying on a good trade : his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit. Hence it is that we speak 
of the state of health, and the state of 
the mind, not the situation or con- 
dition, because the body and mind are 
considered as to their general frame* 
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and not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances ; so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a state of inno- 
cence, and the like ; but not either a 
situation or a condition . 

Your sittuitionin an otl*l one; the ductless is your 
treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke’s. 

Swirr. 

Patience itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that state in which evil shall be no more. 

Johnson. 

When speaking of bodies there is the 
same distinction in the terms as in re- 
gard to individuals. An army may be 
« either in a situation , a condition , or a 
state. An army that is on service may 
be in a critical situation , with respect to 
the enemy and its own comparative weak- 
ness ; it may be in a deplorable condition 
if it stand in need of provisions and ne- 
cessaries : an army that is at home will 
be in a good or bad state , according to the 
regulations of the commander-in-cliief. 
Of a prince who is threatened with in- 
vasion from foreign enemies, and with a 
rebellion from his subjects, we should 
not say that his condition , but his situ- 
ation, was critical. Of a prince, how- 
ever, who like Alfre was obliged to lly, 
and to seek safety in disguise and po- 
verty, we should speak of his hard con- 
dition : the state of a prince cannot be 
spoken of, but the state of his affairs 
and government may ; hence, likewise, 
state may with most propriety be said of 
a nation : but situation seldom, unless 
in respect to other nations, and condi- 
tion never. On the other hand, when 
speaking of the poor, we seldom employ 
the term situation , because they are 
seldom considered as a body in relation 
to other bodies: we mostly speak of 
their condition as better or worse, ac- 
cording as they have more or less of 
the comforts of life ; and of their state 
as regards their moral habits. 

No situation could be more unfavourable than 
that in which it (the array) fouud itself. 

Goldsmith. 

And oh 1 what man's condition can be worse 
1 hdii his whom plenty starves, and blessings curse ? 
A] 1 ® beggars but a common fate deplore, 

Hie rich poor man's emphatically poor. Cowls r. 

Relate what Latium was; 

Declare the past and present state of tilings. 

Dryden. 

These terms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good situ- 
ation as respects the surrounding ob- 
jects ; it is in a good or bad condition as 
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respect? the painting, and eftteiior al- 
together ; it is in a bad state as respects 
the beams, plaster, roof, and interior 
structure altogether. The hand of a 
watch is in a different situation every 
hour ; the watch itself may be in a bad 
condition if the wheels are clogged 
with dirt; but in a good state if the 
works are altogether sound and fit for 
service. 

Wo have been admiring the wonderful strength of 
this place both by nature and art ; it is certainly the 
happiest situation that can be imagined. Brydonk 

Six of the houses of her ancestors were in ruins. 
The church of Skipton, in consequence of the da* 
mage it had sustained during the siege of the castle, 
was in little better condition. Whitaker. 

There are many remains of antiquity in this city, 
indeed most of them are in a very ruinous state. 

Brydonk. 

Situation and condition are either 
permanent or temporary. The PRE- 
DICAMENT, from the Latin predico 
to assert or declare, signifies the com- 
mitting one's self by an assertion ; and, 
when applied to circumstances, it ex- 
presses a temporary embarrassed situ- 
ation occasioned by an act of one's own : 
hence we always speak of bringing our- 
selves into a predicament. PLIGHT, 
contracted from the Latin plicatus, 
participle of pjico to fold, signifies any 
circumstance in which one is disagree- 
ably entangled; and CASE ( v . Case) 
signifies anything which may befal us, 
or into which we fall, mostly, though 
not necessaril) , contrary to our inclina- 
tion. Those two latter terms, therefore, 
denote a species of temporary condition . 
for they both express that which hap- 
pens to the object itself, without refer- 
ence to any other. A person is in an 
unpleasant situation who is shut up in 
a stage coach with disagreeable com- 
pany. He is in an awkward predica- 
ment when in attempting to please one 
friend he displeases another. He may be 
in a wretched plight if he is overturned 
in a stage ut night, and at a distance 
from any habitation. He will be in 
evil case if he is compelled to pul up 
with a spare and poor diet. 

Satan beheld thoir plight, 

And to liis mates thus in derisiun call’d. Milton 

'I'lie offender’s life lies in the mercy m 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice, „ 

In which predicament I say tliou stand’sU 

SHAKftPKA’I i. 

Our case is like that of -a traveller upon tin* Alp*, 
vi ho should fancy that the lop of the next hill must 
end his journey, because it ter uiuatea his prospect 

Addison 
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SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, 
BULK 

SIZE, from the Latin cisus and credo 
to cut, signifying that which is cut or 
framed according to a certain propor- 
tion, is a general term including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; 
MAGNITUDE, from the Latin mag- 
nitudo, answering literally to the Eng- 
lish word GREATNESS, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to 
denote some specific measurement; 
greatness is an unscientific term ap- 
plied in the same sense to objects in 
general : size is indefinite, it never cha- 
racterizes anything either as large or 
small ; but magnitude and greatness 
always suppose something great; and 
BULK ( v . Bulky) denotes a consider- 
able degree of greatness : things which 
are diminutive in size will often have an 
extraordinary degree of beauty, or some 
other adventitious perfection to com- 
pensate the deficiency ; astronomers 
have classed the stars according to their 
different magnitudes; greatness has 
been considered as one source of the 
sublime ; bulk is that species of great- 
ness which destroys the symmetry, and 
consequently the beauty, of objects. 

Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic rise. Dkydem. 

Then form'd the moon 

(doho'-.o, uiul every magnitude of stars. Milton. 

Awe is the first sentiment that rises in the mind 
hi the view of God’s greatness. Blais. 

llis hugy bulk on seven high volumes loll'd. 

Dryden. 

SKETCH, OUTLINES. 

A SKETCH may form a whole; 
OUTLINES are but a part: the sketch 
may comprehend the outlines , and some 
of the particulars ; outlines, as the term 
bespeaks, comprehend only the line on 
the exterior: the sketchy in drawing, 
may serve as a landscape, as it presents 
some of the features of a country ; but 
the outlines serve only as bounding 
lines, within which the sketch may be 
formed. So in the moral application, we 
speak of the sketches of countries, cha- 
racters, manners, and the like, which 
sene a# a description; hut of the out- 
lines of Vl plan, of a work, a project, and 
the like, which serve as a basis on 
which the subordinate parts are to be 
formed: barbarous nations present us 
with rude sketches of nature ; an abridge- 
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ment is little more than the outlines o / 
a larger work. 

In few, to close the whole. 

The moral muse lius shadow’d out a sketch 
Of most our w eakuess needs believe or do. You no. 

This is the outline of the fable. Johnson, 

SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 

SKIN, which is in German schin, 
Swedish skinn, Danish skind, probably 
connected with the Greek ckijvoc, a teiit 
or covering, is the term in most general 
use ; it is applicable both to human crea- 
tures and to animals : HIDE, in Saxon 
hyd, German haut, Low German huth, 
Latin cutis , from tho same root us 
the Greek KtvOttv to hide, cover, is 
used only for the skins of large animals : 
we speak of the skins of birds or insects ; 
but of the hides of oxen or horses and 
other animals, which are to be sepa- 
rated from the body and converted into 
leather. ISkin is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world ; but 
PEEL, in German fell , &c„ Latin 
pelfis a skin, in Greek or tpXou^ 

bark, which is from <j>\ato to burst or 
crack, because bark is easily broken, 
and RIND, in all probability changed 
from round, signifying that which goes 
round and envelopes, belong only to in- 
animate objects : the skin is generally 
said of that which is interior, in dis- 
tinction from the exterior, which is 
the peel : an orange has both its peel 
and its thin skin underneath ; an apple, 
a pear, and the like, has a peel. The 
peel is a soft substance on the outside ; 
the rind is generally interior, and of a 
harder substance : in regard to a stick, 
we speak of its peel and its inner shin ; 
in regard to a tree we speak of its bark 
and its rind : hence, likewise, the term 
rind is applied to cheese, and other 
incrusted substances that envelope 
bodies. 

Tin* priest on skins of offerings takes his ease. 

Amt nightly visions in his slumbers sues. Dkyhi-.n. 

The Ixuly is covered with n strong hide exactly re- 
sembling leulher. I’knnani. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd, 

On pippins* russet peel. CuWFER 

As when the stock and grafted twig combin'd. 

Shoot up the sumo and we.tr u common rind. 

Addison 

SLACK, LOOSE. 

SLACK, in Saxon siaec. Low Ger- 
man slack , French luche, Latin laxus. 
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and LOOSE, in Saxon lacs, both from 
the Hebrew halatz to make free or loose , 
differ more in application than in sense : 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound ; but slack is said only of 
that which is tied, or that with which 
anything is tied ; while loose is said of 
any substances, the parts of which do 
not adhere closely : a rope is slack in op- 
position to the tight rope, which is 
*t retched to its full extent; and in ge- 
neral cords or strings arc dud to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness; but they are said to be 
loose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea : thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slack rather than loose; on the other 
hand, loose is said of many bodies to 
which the word slack cannot be applied : 
a garment is loose but not slack ; the 
leg of a table is loose , but not slack. 

The win in tlie arm is that which A re la* us com- 
muiily open*; and he gives a particular caution iu 
tins case to make a slack compression, for fear of pro- 
ducing a convulsion. Akbutiinot. 

War wearied hath perform'd what war can do. 

And to disorder’d rage let loose the reins. Mu, tow. 

In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is denomi- 
nated slack; and that which fails in 
consistency and close adherence is 
loose : trade is slack , or a person’s zeal, 
&e., becomes slack; but an engagement 
is loose, and principles are loose. 

Nor were it just, would he resume that shape. 

That slack devotion should his thunder ’scajH*. 

Waller. 

Nor fear that he who sits so loose to life, 

Should too much sliuu its labours and its strife. 

Dkmiiam. 

TO SLANT, SLOPE. 

• SLANT is probably a variation of 
leant, and SLOPE of slip, expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction : they 
are the same in sense, hut dilVereut in 
application: slant is said of small bodies 
only ; slope is said indifferently of all 
bodies, large and small : a book may bo 
made to slant by Iving in part on an- 
other book on a desk or a tablo ; but a 
piece of ground is said to slope. 

As lute the clouds, 

Just ling or push'd with winds, rudo iu their shock, 
Fire the slant lightning. Milton. 

Its nplauds sloping deck the mountain's "hie. 

Goldsmith. 

TO SLEEP, SLUMBER, DOZE, 
DROWSE, NAP. 

SLEEP, in Saxon shepan, low Ger- 


man slap , German schlaf \ is? supposed 
to come from the low German slap or 
slack slack, because sleep denotes an 
entire relaxation of the physical frame. 
SLUM HER, in Saxon slumeran , &c., 
is but an intensive verb of schlummern, 
which is a variation from the preceding 
slcepan , &c. DOZE, in low German 
dusen , in all probability comes from the 
same root as the Latin dormio to sleep. 
DROWSE is a variation of doze. 
NAP is in all probability a variation of 
nob and nod. 

Sleep is the general term, which de- 
signates in an indefinite manner that 
state of the body to which all animated 
beings are subject at certain seasons in 
the course of nature ; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly ; to doze is to 
incline to sleep, or to begin sleeping; 
to nap is to sleep for a time: every one 
who is not indisposed sleeps during the 
night ; those who are accustomed to 
wake at a certain hour of the morning 
commonly slumber only after that time; 
there are many who, though they cannot 
sleep in a carriage, will yet be obliged 
to doze if they travel in the night ; in 
hot climates the middle of the day is 
coni men iy chosen for a nap. 

From carelessness it shall fall into a slumlwr, and 
from a slumber it shall settle into a deep and lung 
slrep. Soin «. 

There was no slurping under his roof; if he hap- 
pened to dose a little the jolly cobbler waked him. 

L'Hstranoe. 

He drowsed upon his couch. South. 

And see! delighted, down he drops, sec tiro 
Of sweet refreshment, ease without annoy, 

A luscious noon day nap. Shknstone, 

SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY ( v . To slee p) expresses 
either a temporary or a permanent 
state: DROWSY, which comes from 
the low German drusen , and is a varia- 
tion of doze (v. To sleep), expresses 
mostly a temporary state; LETHAR- 
GIC, from lethargy , in Latin lethargia , 
Greek XtjOapyta, compounded of XtjOtf 
forgetfulness, and apyog swilt, signify ing 
a proneness to forgetfulness or sleej ), 
describes a permanent or habitual state. 

Sleepy, as a temporary state, expresses 
also what is natural or seasonable; 
drowsiness expresses an inclination to 
sleep at unseasonable hours: it is na- 
tural to be sleepy at the hour when we 
are accustomed to retire to rest ; it is 
common to be drowsy when sitting still 
after dinner. Sleepiness , as a perm a- 
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nent statp, is an infirmity to^ which 
some persons’ are subject constitution- 
ally : lethargy is a disease with which 
people, otherwise the most wakeful, may 
be occasionally attacked. 

She wak’il her sleepy crew. 

Ami, rising hasty, took a short adieu. Diiydkn. 

Dnnvsy am I, and yet can rarely sleep. Sidney. 

Too long Jove lull'd us in lethargic elm i ms, 

Hut now in peals of thunder calls to arms. Drydkn. 

TO SLIP, SLIDE, GLIDE. 

SLIP is in low German si i pan, Latin 
labor to slip, and libo to pour, Greek 
\etfiofuu to pour down as water does, and 
the Hebrew salap to turn aside. SL1 DE 
is a variation of slip , and GLIDE of 
slide. 

To slip is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntary, motion : those who go on the 
ice in fear will slip ; boys slide on the 
ice by way of amusement. To slip and 
slide are lateral movements of the feet ; 
but to glide is the movement of the 
whole body, and just that easy motion 
which is made by slipping , sliding , 
living, or swimming: a person glides 
along the surface of the ice when he 
slides; a vessel glides along through 
I lie water. 

A skilful d. nicer slips willingly, and makes a seem* 
itig stumble that you may think him in great danger. 

DrYIM- N. 

Tliossaiider bold, and Stliencliis their guide. 

And dire Ulysses down the cable slide. Dkynen. 

And softly let the running waters glide. DhydeN. 

In the moral and figurative applica- 
tion, a person slips who commits unin- 
tentional errors ; he slides into a course 
of life, who wittingly, and yet without 
difficulty, falls into the practice and 
habits which are recoin mended ; he glides 
through life if lie pursues his course 
smoothly and without interruption. 

Every one finds that many of tin* ideas which he 
desired to retain have irretrie\ ably slipped away. 

Johnson. 

Nor could they have slid into those brutish immo- 
ralities of life, had they duly manured those first 
practical notions and dictates of right reason. 

Noin ir. 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not 1 
(Hide thither in a day? Shaksi’Eakk. 

SLOW,. DILATORY, TARDY, TE- 
DIOUS. 

SLOW is doubtless connected with 
sloth and slide, which kind of motion 
when walking is the slowest and the la- 
vicst. DILATORY, from the Latin 


dtfero , dilatus , to defer, signifies prone 
to defer. TARDY, from the Latin 
tardus , signifies literally slow. TE- 
DIOUS, from the Latin tcedium weari- 
ness, signifies causiug weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object, or to the motions and actions of 
persons in particular, and to their dis- 
positions also ; dilatory relates to the 
disposition only of persons : we are slow 
in what we are about; we are dilatory 
in setting about a thing. Slow is ap- 
plied to corporeal or mental actions ; u 
person may be slow in walking, or slow 
in conceiving: tardy is applicable to 
mental actions ; we are tardy in oui 
proceedings or our progress; we are 
tardy in making up accounts or in con- 
cluding a treaty. We may be slow with 
propriety or not, to our own inconve- 
nience or that of others; when we are 
tedious we are always so improperly : 
“ To be slow and sure ’’ is a vulgar 
proverb, but a great truth; by this \\\ 
do ourselves good, and incomciiicnce no 
one ; but lie who is tedious is slow to 
the annoyance of others : a prolix writer 
must always be tedious , for he keeps tin* 
reader long in suspense before he conics 
to the conclusion of a period. 

Tin: powers above an* slow 
In punishing, and should not wo resemble them ? 

1>k\ nr.N. 

A dilatory temper is unfit for a place of trust. 

A iuumiv. 

The swains and tardy neat herds came, and last 
Metialcas; wet with beating winter nia.-t. Duydkn. 

Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on th’ op|xmeut bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time away. Thomson. 

TO SMEAR, DAUli. 

To SMEAR is literally to do over 
with smear , in Saxon smer, German 
srhmeer , in Greek pvf>n£ a salve. To 
DAUB, from do and ub, it her over, sig- 
nifies literally to do over with anything 
unseemly, or in an unsightly manner. 

To smear in the literal sense is applied 
to such substances as may be rubbed 
like grease over a body ; if said of 
grease itself it may be proper, as coach- 
men smear the coach wheels with tar or 
grease; hut if said of anything else il 
is an improper action, and tends to dis- 
figure, as children smear their hands 
with ink, or smear their clothes with 
dirt. To smear and daub arc both ac- 
tions which tend to disfigure; but m 1 
smear by means of rubbing over ; we 
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,faub by rubbing, throwing, or any way 
covering over: thus a child smears the 
window with his finger, or lie daubs the 
wall with dirt. 

Smear'd as she was with black Gorgonixn blood. 

Tin* Jury sprang above the Stygian flood. Dhyden. 

lie’s honest, though daub'd with the dust of the mill. 

CUNNl NOHAM. 

By a figurative application, smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and daub to bad 
painting or to whatever is executed 
coarsely oredumsily : indifferent writers 
who wish to excel are fond of rc-touching 
their letters until they make their per- 
formance a sad smear ; bad artists, who 
are injudicious in the use of their pencil, 
load their paintings with colour, and 
convert them into (hubs . 

\\ hy had I not, with ehnritahle hand, 

Took up u beggar’d issue at my gates? 

Who, smeared thus, and mir’d with infamy, 

L might have said no part of it is mine. 

Srakspkare. 

In truth the age demanded nothing correct, nothing 
complete ; capable of tasting the power of Drydru’s 
numbers, amt the majesty of Kncller’s heads, it 
»\ er looked doggrel and daubing. W a i.vur.K. 

SMELL, SCENT, ODOUR, PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

SMELL and melt are in all probabi- 
lity connected together, because smells 
arise from the evaporation of bodies. 
SCENT, changed from sent, comes 
from the Latin sentio to perceive or feel. 
ODOUR, in Latin odor, comes from 
o fro, in Greek o£uj to smell. PER- 
FUME, compounded of per or pro and 
fumo or fumus a smoke or vapour,^ that 
is, the vapour that issues forth. FRA- 
GRANCE, in Latin fragrantia, comes 
Irom fragro, anciently Jr ago, that is, 
to perfume or smell like the fraga or 
strawberry. 

Smell and scent are said either ot that 
which receives, or that which gives the 
smell ; the odour , the perfume , and 
fragrance , of that which communicates 
the smell. In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living things with- 
out distinction ; scent is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar fa- 
culty of tracing objects by their smell: 
some persons have a much quicker 
smell than others, and some have an 
acuter smell of particular objects than 
they have of things in general : dogs 
are remarkable for their quickness ot 
scent, by which they can trace their 
masters and other objects at an immense 


distance ; other animals are gifted with 
this faculty to a surprising degree, 
which serves them as a means of defence 
against their enemies. 

Next in tlie nostrils sbe dolh use tin? smell; 

As God the breath of life in them did give. 

So makes he now his power in them to dwell. 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe and live 
J " Davies. 

Its fthe dog’s) scent is exquisite, when his nose is 
moist. Pennant. 

In the second case, smell and scent 
are compared with odour , perfume, and 
fragrance, either as respects the objects 
communicating the smell , or the nature 
of the smell which is communicated. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense, and 
universal in its application ; scent , odour , 
perfume , and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is said to smell 
which acts on the olfactory nerves ; 
flowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, and 
the like, have a smell ; scent is most 
commonly applied to the smell which 
proceeds from animal bodies ; the odour 
is said of that which is artificial or ex- 
traneous ; the perfume and fragrance 
of that which is natural : the burning of 
things produces an odour ; the perfume 
and fragrance arises from flowers or 
sweet -smelling herbs, spices, arid the 
like. The terms smell and odour do 
not specify the exact nature of that 
which issues from bodies ; they may 
both be either pleasant or unpleasant; 
but smell, if taken in certain connexions, 
signifies a bad smell, and odour signifies 
that which is sweet: meat, which is kept 
too long will have a smell , that is, of 
course a bad stnell; the odours from a 
sacrifice are acceptable, that is, the 
sweet odours ascend to heaven. Per- 
fume is properly a wide-spreading smell, 
and when taken without any epithet 
signifies a pleasant smell ; fragrance 
never signifies anything but what is 
good ; it is the sweetest and most 
powerful perfume •• the perfume from 
tiowers and shrubs is as grateful to one 
sense as their colours and con forum t ion 
are to the other ; the fragrance from 
groves of myrtle and orange trees sur- 
passes the beauty of their iruits ot 
foliage. 

All sweet smells have joined with them some 
earthy or crude odours. Bacon 

Then curses his conspiring feet, whose Scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent. 

’ n Denham 

So flow era are gathered to adorn a grave. 

To lose their freshness among bones and rottenness* 
And have their odours stifled in tlie dust. KoWk 
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At last a suit and solemn bronthinq sound 
Hose like a strum of rich distilled perfume^. 

Milton. 

Soft vernal fragrance clothed the flow’ring. earth. 

Mason. 


TO SOAK, DRENCH, STEEP. 

SOAK is a variation of suck. 
DRENCH is a variation of drink . 
STEEP, in Saxon steapan , &c , from 
the Hebrew satep , signifies to overllow 
or overwhelm. 

The idea of communicating or receiv- 
ing a liquid is common to these terms. 
A person's clothes are soaked in rain 
when the water has penetrated every 
thread ; he himself is drenched in the 
rain when it has penetrated as it were 
his very body ; drench therefore in this 
case only expresses the idea of soak in 
a stronger manner. To steep is a species 
of soaking employed as an artificial 
process ; to soak is however a perma- 
nent action by which hard things are 
rendered soft ; to steep is a temporary 
action by which soft bodies become pe- 
netrated with a liquid : thus salt meat 
requires to be soaked; fruits are steeped 
in brandy. 

Drill'd through the sandy stratum, every way 
The waters with the Mindy stratum rise. 

And clear aud sweeten as they soak along. 

Thomson. 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around. 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

I> HYDE n. 

O shy*p, <) gentle sleep. 

Nature’s sort nurse 1 hour have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

Aud steep my senses in forget fulness ? Siiakspkake. 


SOBER, GRAVE. 

SOBER ( v . Abstinent) expresses tlic 
absence of all exhilaration of spirits 
GRAVE (v. Grave) expresses a weight 
in the intellectual operations which 
makes them proceed slowly. Sobriety 
is therefore a more natural and ordinary 
state for the human mind tliau gravity : 
it behoves every man to be sober in all 
situations; but those who fill the most 
important stations of life must be grave. 
Even in our pleasures we may observe 
sobriety , which keeps us from every 
unseemly ebullition of mirth; but on 
particular occasions where the import- 
ance of the subject ought to weigh on 
the mind it becomes us to be grave. 
At a feast we have need of sobriety ; at 
a funeral we have need of gravity. 

N«»w came still rv’ning on, and twilight grey 
if ad iu her sober liv'iy all tilings clad. Milton 
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So spake the cheruh, and Ids grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible. Milton. 

Sobriety cxtends tt) many more objects 
than gravity ; we must bo sober in our 
thoughts and opinions, as well as in 
our outward conduct and behaviour: 
but we can be grave , properly speaking, 
only in our looks and our outward de- 
portment. 

lit* h;ul just sentiments of the dignity of human 
nature in him, and an universal charity fur it in 
others; not measuring the wisdom he studied by the 
suhtilty and curiosity of speculation Imt by a sot nr 
and due government of his own actions. Lloyd. 

Skill'd in the globe and sphere he gravely stands, 
Aud wiilt his compass measures seas and lands. 

Dkydkn. 


SOCIAL, SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL, from sneius a companion, 
signifies belonging or allied to a com- 
panion, having the disposition of a 
companion; SOCIABLE, from tlu* 
same, signifies able or fit. to be a com- 
panion ; the former is an active, the 
latter a passive quality: social people 
seek others : sociable people are sought 
fur by others. It is possible for a man 
to be social and not sociable: to he so- 
ciable and not social: he who draws his 
pleasures from society without commu- 
nicating his share to the common stuck 
of entertainments is social but not so- 
ciable ; men of a taciturn disposition 
are often in this case : they receive more 
than they give; lie on the contrary who 
has talents to please company, but not. 
the inclination to go into company, may 
he sociable but is seldom social ; of this 
description are humourists who go into 
company to gratify their pride, and stay 
away to indulge their humor. 

Social friends 

Attun’d Id happy unison of soul. Thom-on 

To make man mild, and sociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentioiiH savage 

With wisdom, discipline, Addudn 

Social and sociable arc likewise 
applicable to things, with a similar 
distinction; social intercourse is that 
intercourse which men have together 
for the purposes of society ; social plea- 
sures are what they enjoy by associating 
together: a path or a carriage is deno- 
minated sociable which encourages the 
association of many. 

Absolute solitude is not good for us; tin* s»riti 
affections must he cherished. Hkattis 

Sciences are of a sociable disposition, anil fl »ui i->h 
belt in the ueighbourlmed of cucli other. 

Black stonk 
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SOCIETY, COMPANY. 

SOCIETY ip. Association) and COM- 
PANY (v. Association ) here express 
either the persons associating, the act 
of associating, or the state of being as- 
sociated. In cither case society is a 
general, and company a particular, term ; 
as respects persons associating, society 
comprehends either all the associated 
part of mankind, as when we speak of 
the laws of society , the well being of 
society ; or it is said only of a particular 
number of individuals associated, in 
which latter case it comes nearest to 
company , and differs from it only as to 
the purpose of the association. A society 
is always formed for some solid purpose, 
as the Humane Society ; and a com- 
pany is always brought together for 
pleasure or profit, as has already been 
observed. Good sense teaches us the 
necessity of conforming to the rules of 
the society to which we belong : good- 
breeding prescribes to us to render our- 
selves agreeable to the company of which 
we form a part. 

I am here, at present, quite alone, which comes 
nearest to the happiness one Inula in the sort tty of 
those one loves best. Mas. Montabu. 

Knowledge of men end manners, and conversation 
of the best company of both sexes, is necessary. 

Dhtdih. 

When expressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term society is even 
more general and indefinite than before ; 
it expresses that which is common to 
mankind; and company that which is 
peculiar to individuals. The love of so- 
ciety is inherent in our nature ; it is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice 
of our constitution, or the derangement 
of our system : every one naturally likes 
the company of his own friends and 
connexions in. preference to that of 
strangers. Society is a permanent and 
habitual act ; company is only a parti- 
culjy act suited to the occasion : it be- 
hoves us to shun the society of those 
from whom we can learn no good, al- 
though we may sometimes be obliged to 
hi in their company. The society of 
intelligent men is desirable for those 
who are entering life ; the company of 
facetious men is agreeable in travelling. 

Unhappy ho, who from the first of jovs, 
society, cut off, is left ulono 

Amid this world of death. Thomson. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his 
melancholy, cannot secure him from his conscience. 

South. 
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SpFT, MILD, GENTLE, »MEEK. 

SOFT, in Saxon soft, German sanft, 
comes most probably from the Saxon 
sib. Gothic sej\ Hebrew sabbath rest. 
MILD, in Saxon mitde , milide , German, 
&o„ mitde , is connected with our me/t 
and milk , the Latin mollis , Greek 
ptiXiKog, / 46 i\i<r<rw, to soothe with soft 
words, and t honey, &c. GENTLE, 
v. Gentle. MEEK, like the Latin mitts, 
may in all probability come from the 
Greek paw to make less, signifying to 
make one’s self small, to be humble. 

All these terms denote the absence of 
an unpleasant action, sometimes also a 
positively pleasant action, and sometimes 
a positive readiness to yield to the action 
of other bodies. Soft is taken in these 
different senses, as a soft pressure or 
tread which is not easily felt or heard, 
and a soft substance that yields readily 
to the touch or pressure. Mild and 
gentle are mostly taken in the sense of 
not acting with an unpleasant force ; as 
mild cheese, or mild fruits, gentle mo- 
tion. Meek is taken in the passive sense 
of not resisting force to force. The 
three first terms have a physical and 
moral application ; the latter only a 
moral application. Soft is applied to 
such objects as act pleasantly in point 
of strength on the ear or the eye ; as a 
soft voice, a soft light ; or pleasantly in 
point of smoothness on the feeling; as 
a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses ; as mild 
beer, not too strong either for the palate 
or the body ; mild air, that is, not un- 
pleasantly cold ; gentle exercise, gentle 
motion, not violent or excessive in de- 
gree : so a gentle stream, and a gentle 
rain. These terms are, agreeably to 
this distinction, applied to the same ob- 
jects ; a soft voice, soft music, as that 
which is positively pleasant; a gentle 
voice is one not loud. 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. Milton. 

Close at mine ear one called inc forth to walk. 

With gentle voice. Milton. 

A soft air or climate is positively 

pleasant ; a mild air o climate is simply 
without any undue cold ; a gentle wind 
is opposed to one that is boisterous. 

Soft stillness, and tlie.nignt. 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Shakspeakk. 

Such as were permitted soon went forward to the 
milder climates. Goldsmith. 

2 z 
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As wluni tlio woods by gentle \\ iiuls arc stirr’d. 

I<jiyi>KN. 

Soft is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense; as a soft 
step, i. e. one made without great pres- 
sure of the foot. ; a gentle motion is one 
that is made slowly, not quick. It is 
necessary to tread softly when no noise 
is to be made; and to move gently 
when one is ill 

Tray you tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall. Shakspeabe. 

How inevitably dues immoderate laughter end in 
a sigh, which is only nature’s recovering itself after 
a force done to it; but the religious pleasure of a 
well-disposed mnnl moves gently aud therefore con* 
stautly. South. 

So likewise when these terms are 
applied to objects that act on ihe moral 
feelings, they admit of a similar dis- 
tinction. Words are either soft , mild, 
or gentle; soft words are calculated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, “ a sojt an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” A reproof 
is mild, , inasmuch as it does not wound 
the feelings; a censure, or admonition, 
or a reproach, is gentle , inasmuch as it 
is free from asperity. So likewise punish- 
ments are mild that inflict little pain ; 
means of coercion are gentle that are 
not violent. Manners arc soft, mild, 
and gentle , hut softness in this case is 
not always commendable. Too much 
softness in the manners of a man is in- 
consistent with manly firmness. Mildness 
and gentleness are more generally com- 
mendable. Mild manners are peculiarly 
becoming in superiors or those who have 
the power of controlling others, provided 
they do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all 
persons who take a part in social life. 
Softness of manner may likewise bo 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine ; the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

" It is not by the sword, nor by strength of 
arm,” replied Valeria, " that we are to prevail. 
These belong not to us. Safi moving words must be 
our weapon*." ^ Hooke. 

Though ho used very frankly to deny, yet the 
manner of it was so gentle and obliging, and bis con- 
descension such to inform the persons whom he could 
not satisfy, I'utt few depart' d fiom nim w ith ill willor 
ill wishes, o Clarendon. 

When these terms arc employed as 
characteristics of the person or his dis- 
position, they are comparable with meek, 
which is used only in this sense. Soft, 
as far as it denotes a susceptibility of 


soft or tender emotions, may and ought 
to exist in both sexes; but it ought in 
be .the peculiar characteristic of the fe- 
male sex: mildness , as a natural gift, 
may disqualify a man for command, 
unless it be tempered by firmness and 
discretion. Gentleness , as a part of the 
character, is not so much to he recom- 
mended as gentleness from habit. 

And much he blames the stiffness of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. 1 )kyi>» n. 

She had all ths courage and liberality of the other 
sex, united to the devotion, order, and economy (p i- 
haps not all the softness ) of her ow n. \V n 1 1 a k k u. 

He united in a most remarkable degree the seem- 
ingly repugnant chaiuclers of the mildest of men, 
anil the most vehement of orators. Mackintomi. 

I.ot no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no 
weak desire of pleasing on your part, no wheed- 
ling, coaxing, nor flattery on other people’s, make 
you jecedi! one jot from any point that leasou an.i 
prudence have bid you pursue. Cmm/i kukih.d 

Meekness denotes Ihe forbearance 1<> 
use force, even in cases of peculiar pro- 
vocation : in those who are called upon 
to direct or command it may be canied 
to an excess. 

A yielding timid meekness is always abused and 
insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling, but v ml. 
ness, when sustained by the Jurtiter in re, is always 
respected and commonly successful. Ciiestkuhku*. 

Gentle , mild , and meek are likewise 
applied to animals; the former to de- 
signate that easy llow of spirits which 
fits them for being guided in their 
movements, and the latter to mark that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, with- 
out an indication even of displeasure. 
A horse is gentle , as opposed to one that 
is spirited ; the former is devoid of that 
impetus in himself to move, which ren- 
ders the other ungovernable : the lamb 
is a pattern of meekness , and ) ields to 
the knife of the butcher without a 
struggle or a groan. 

IIow meek, how puticut, the mild creature lies, 

Wlmt softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb complaining innocence appears ! 

Thomson. 

They (the Arabian mares) are less viciou%of 51 
gentler nature, aud not so apt to neigh. Coi.dsmii ■< 


SOLICITATION IMPORTUNITY. 

SOLICITATION is general; IM- 
PORTUNITY is particular: it is im- 
portunate or troublesome solicitation . 
Solicitation is itself indeed that which 
gives trouble to a certain extent, but it 
is not always unreasonable : there may 
be cases in which wo may yield to the 
solicitations of friends, to do that which 
we have no objection to be obliged t«f 
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do . but importunity is that solicitation 
which never ceases to apply for that 
which it is not agreeable to give. We 
may sometimes be urgent in our solici- 
tations of a friend to accept some prof- 
fered honour ; the solicitation however r 
in this case, although it may even be 
troublesome, yet it is sweetened by the 
motive of the action : the importunity 
of beggars is often a politic means of 
extorting money from the passenger. 

Although thu devil cannot compel a man to sin, 
yet he can follow a man with continual solicitations. 

South 

The torment of expectation is not easily to tie 
borne, when the heart has no rival engagements to 
withdraw it from the importunities of desiic 

Johnson. 

SOLITARY, SOLE, ONLY, SINGLE. 

All these terms are more or less op- 
posed to several or many. SOLITARY 
and SOLK, both derived from solus 
alone or whole, signify one left by itself; 
the former mostly in application to par- 
ticular sensible objects, the latter in 
regard mostly to moral objects: a solitary 
shrub expresses not only one shrub, but 
one that has been left to itself : the sole 
cause or reason signifies that reason or 
cause which stands unsupported by any- 
thing else. ONLY, that is, onrly, sig- 
nifying the quality of unity, does not 
include t lie idea of desertion or depriva- 
tion, but it comprehends that of want 
or deficiency : he who has only one 
shilling in his pocket means to imply, 
that he wants more or ought to have 
more. SINGLE, which is an abbrevia- 
tion of singular (v. Simjrfe), signifies 
simply one or more detached from 
others, without convoking any other col- 
lateral idea : a single sheet of paper 
may be sometimes more convenient than 
a double one ; a single shilling may be 
all that is necessary for the present pur- 
pose : there may be single ones, as well 
as a single one ; but the other terms 
exclude the idea of there being anything 
else. A solitary act of generosity is not 
sufficient to characterize a man as ge- 
nerous : with most criminals the sole 
ground of their defence rests upon their 
not having learnt to know and do better * 
harsh language and severe looks are 
not the only means of correcting the 
faults of others : single instances of ex- 
traordinary talents now and then present 
themselves in the course of an age. 

The cattle in tlie fields and nrjadnwi green. 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks. Mu, ton 


All things are hut insipid to a mrn in comparison 
of ihuPouc which is the sole minion of his fancy. 

South, 

Thy fear 

Wiil save us trial, what the least can do. 

Single against the wicked. Minton 

In tho adverbial form, solely , only 
and singly are employed with u similar 
d istinction. The disasters which at tend 
an unsuccessful military enterprizo is 
seldom to he attributed solely to the in- 
capacity of the general : there are many 
circumstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted 
for only by admitting a providence as 
presented to us in Divine revelation : 
there are many things which men could 
not e fleet singly that might be effected 
by them conjointly. 

Von knew my father well, and in him me. 

Left solely heir to all liis lands. Sh-vkspeare. 

The practice of virtue is attended not nnlyw ith 
present quid and satisfaction, hut with comfort aide 
hope of a future recompense. N ej.min. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, and 
to make men singly and personally good. 

Tii.t.otson. 

SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE* 

SOLITARY, v. Alone . DESERT 
is the same as deserted. DESOLATE, 
in Latin desol at us, signifies made so- 
litary. 

All these epithets arc applied to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Solitary simply de- 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
same kind : thus a place is solitary to a 
man where there is no human being 
hut himself ; and it is solitary to a brute, 
when there are no brutes with which it 
con hold society. Desert conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary by being 
shunned, from its unfitness as a place 
of residence ; all deserts are places of such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost 
all inhabitants. Desolate conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary , or bare of 
inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent means: desolation is solitude 
coupled with wretchedness; every coun- 
try may become desolate which isexposed 
to the inroads of a ravaging army, and 
a person maybe desolate who feels him- 
self unable to associate with others. 

Tho first time we behold the hero ^Ulysses), «a 
find liim disconsolately sitting on ilw solitary slum;, 
sibli ng to return to Itliaca. * Wharton. 

A peopled city made a desert pU<;\ Duydfn. 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss ; 
lint this the rugged savage never felt, 
li en desolate in crowds. 

2 Z 2 


Thomson. 
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TO fcOLVK, RESOLVE. 

SOLVE and RESOLVE both come 
from the Latin solvo , in Greek \v<o t in 
Hebrew sal to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve there is no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application : the former seems merely 
to speak of unfolding in a general 
manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity ; to resolve is rather to unfold 
it by the particular method of carrying 
one back to first principles ; we solve a 
problem, and resolve a difficulty. 

lie would solve a high dispute 

With conjugal caresses. Milton. 

Something yel of uouht remains, 

Which only thy solution can resolve. Milton. 

SOME, ANY. 

SOME, in Saxon sum , connected 
with the word sum signifying a collected 
or specified quantity, is altogether re- 
strictive in its sense : ANY, from a one , 
is altogether universal and indefinite. 
Some applies to one particular part in 
distinction from the rest : any to every 
individual part without distinction. Some 
think this, and others that : any person 
might believe if he would ; any one can 
conquer his passions who calls in the 
aid of religion. In consequence of this 
distinction in sense, some can only be 
used in particular affirmative proposi- 
tions ; but any, which is equivalent to 
all, may be either in negative, interro- 
gative, or hypothetical propositions : 
some say so: does any one believe it? 
He will not give to any . 

Some tc the shores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd. Daniel. 

He is a path, if any b<‘ misled. 

He is a robe, if any naked be, 

1 f any chance to hunger, lie is bread. 

Many be a bondsman, he is free. Fletcher. 

SOON, EARLY* BETIMES. 

All these words are expressive of 
time ; but SOON respects some future 
period in general ; EARLY, or ere , 
before, and BETIMES, or by the time, 
before a given time, respect some par- 
ticular period at no great distance. A 
person may come soon or early ; in the 
funner C7,.e he may not be long in 
coming from the time that the words 
are spoken ; in the latter case he comes 
before the time appointed. He who 
rises soon does nothing extraordinary ; 
but he who rises early or betimes ex- 
ceeds the usual hour considerably. Soon 


is said mostly of particular acts, and is 
always dated from the time of the person 
speaking, if not otherwise expressed ; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment : early and betimes , if not other- 
wise expressed, have always respect to 
some specific time appointed ; come 
early will signify a visit, a meeting, and 
tlie like ; do it betimes will signify before 
the thing to be done is wanted : in this 
manner, both are employed for the 
actions of youth. An early attention to 
religious duties will render them ha- 
bitual and pleasing; we must begin 
betimes to bring the stubborn will into 
subjection. 

But soon, too soon ! the lover turns his eyes; 

Again she fulls — uguiu she dies — she dies. Pope. 

Pope, not being sent early to school, was taught 
to read by un aunt. Johnson. 

Happy is the man who betimes acquires a relish 
for holy solitude. Huhne. 


SORRY, GRIEVED, KURT. 

SORRY and GRIEVED arc epithets 
somewhat differing from their primitives 
sorrow and grief ( v . Affliction ), inas- 
much as they are applied to ordinary 
subjects. We speak of being sorry fur 
anything, however trivial, which con- 
cerns ourselves ; but we are commonly 

f rieved for that which concerns others. 

am sorry that I was not at home when 
a person called upon me ; I am grieved 
that it is not in my power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms respect only that which we do 
ourselves : HURT (v. To displease and 
To injure ) respects that which is done 
to us, denoting painful feeling from 
hurt or wounded feelings ; we are hurl 
at being treated with disrespect. 

Tho ass, approaching next, confess'd 
That in his heart he lov’d a jest; 

Out! fault he hath, » sorry fnr’t. 

His ears are half a foot too hliort. Swift. 

The mimic ape began to chatter, 

I low evil tongues his name bespatter; 

He i-aw, and he was griev'd to seu't. 

His zuul was sometimes indiscreet. Swrrr 

No man is hurt, at least few are so, by hearing 
his neighbour esteemed a worthy man. Hi. a ik. 


SOUL, MIND. 

These terms, or the equivalents tr 
them, have been employed by all civi- 
lized nations to designate that part ol 
human nature which is distinct from 
matter. The SOUL, however, from the 
German seele , &c., and the Greek £«<*•’ 
to live, like the anima of the Latin. 
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which comes from the Greek avt^oi 
wind or breath, is represented to our 
minds by the subtlest or most ethereal 
of sensible objects, namely, broath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quick- 
ening or vital principle. MIND, on 
the contrary, from the Greek jtc vo^ 
which signifies strength, is that sort of 
power which is closely allied to, and in 
a great measure dependent upou, cor- 
poreal organization : the former is, there- 
fore, the immortal, and the latter the 
mortal, part of us ; the former connects 
us with angels, the latter with brutes : 
in the former we distinguish conscious- 
ness and will, which is possessed by no 
other created being that we know of; in 
the latter we distinguish nothing but 
the power of receiving impressions from 
external objects, which we call ideas, 
and which we have in common with the 
brutes. Poets and philosophers speak 
of the soul in the same strain, as the 
active and living principle. 

M Hit’s soul in a perpetual motion flows. 

Ami to no outward ciiusu that motion owes. 

Dkniiam. 

In bashful coyness, or in maiden priile, 

The soft return conceal'd, save when it stole 
In side-ion# glances from her downcast eyes, 

Or ftom her swelling soul in stifled sighs. Thom>on. 

The soul consists of many faculties, as the under* 
standing, and the w ill, with all the senses, both out- 
ward and inward ; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the soul cau exert hciself in many diflereut waysof 
action. Addison 

The ancients, though unaided by the 
light of divine revelation, yet. repre- 
sented the soul as a distinct principle. 
Tlie Psyche of the Greeks, which was 
the name they gave to the human soul , 
was feigned to he one of their incor- 
poreal or celestial beings. The attima 
of the Latins was taken precisely in I he 
modern sense of the soul, by which it 
was distinguished from the animus or 
mmd. Thus the emperor Adrian is 
said on his dying bed to have addressed 
his soul in words which clearly denote 
what he thought of its independent 
existence : 

Animula vagula. hland'ilu. 

Qua* mine abibis in loca? 
llospes coinesque corporis, 

Pallidula, rigidii, iiudula, 

Nec (_ut soles) dalds joe a \ 

The mind being considered as an 
attribute to the soul is taken sometimes 
for one faculty, and sometimes for an- 
other ; as for the understanding, when 
wo say a person is not in his right 
mind. 

J am a very foolish fond old man ; 

1 war 1 am not in my |>erfcct mind. Shaksvkarj. 


Sometimes for the intellectual powei ; 

I thought the eternal mind i 

Had made us masters. Drydew. 

Or for the intellectual capacity ; 

We say that learning's endless, and blame fate 
For not allowing life a longer date; 

He di<l the utmost bounds of knowledge find, 
lie found them not so large as was his mind. 

(2owi.ir. 

Or for the imagination or conception. 

In the judgment of Aristotle and Kacon, the true 
poet forms his imitations of nature alter a model of 
ideal perfection, which perhaps lias no existence but 
in his own mind. Beattie. 

Sometimes the word mind is em- 
ployed to denote the operations of the 
thinking faculty, the thoughts or opi- 
nions ; 

The ambiguous god. 

In these mysterious words his mind exprest ; 

Some truth's revealed, in terms involved the rest. 

Dhyden. 

The earth was not of my mind. 

If you supjjo.se as fearing you it Bhook. 

Shakspeake. 

Or the will, choice, determination, as in 
the colloquial phrase, to have a mind to 
do a thing. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very in- 
tigmftCAUl to a man tluit hath a mind to Ire wicked, 
when remission of sins may be had on such cheiip 
terms. Tillotson. 

Our question is, whether all lie sin which is done 
without direction by Scripture, and not whether the 
Israelites did at any time amiss by following their 
own minds without asking counsel of God. Hooker. 

Sometimes it stands for the memory, 
as in the familiar expressions to call to 
mind, put in mind, &c. 

The king knows their disposition j a small inucti 
will put him in mind ot them. Bacon. 

These, and more than I to mind can bring, 

Me i) alcas has not yet forgot to sing. Duydev. 

They will put him in mind of liis own waking 
thoughts, ere these dreams had as yet made their 
impressions on his fancy. Attekbuuy. 

A wholesome law, time out of mind. 

Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. Swift. 

Lastly, the mind is considered as the 
scat of all the faculties ; 

Every faculty is a distinct taste in the mind, and 
hath objects accommodated to its pioper relish. 

Addimin. 

And also of the passions or affections. 

E’en from the ljody’s purity, the mind 

Ueceives a secret sympathetic aid. Thomson. 

This word, being often used for the soul giving 
life, is attributed abusively to madmen, when we say 
that they are of a distracted min {.instead of a 
broken understanding; which wo xtfmind we use 
aUofor opinion, as I am of this or tn at mind; and 
sometimes for men's conditions or virtues, as he is of 
an honest mind, or a man of a j'vst mind; sometimes 
for uflectiou, as I do 1 this for my mind's sake, &c 

Hai.koh. 

The soul being the better part of a _ 
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man is taken for the man's self, as 
Horace say*, in allusion to his £*iend 
Virgil, et serves anintai dimidium niece 
hence the term is figuratively extended 
in its application to denote a human 
being; 

The moral is the case of every soul of us. 

L’Kvtranoe. 

It is a republic; there are in it a hundred bur- 
geuis, and about a thousand souls Addison. 

The poor soul sat singing by a sycamore tree. 

SHAKSPKARK. 

Or the individual in general. 

Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds 

That singing up to heu\ eu-gate ascend 

Bear ou your wings and in your uotes his praiso. 

Milton. 

Also what is excellent, the essential 
or principal part of a thing, the spirit. 

Thou suu, of this great world both eye and soul. 

Milton. 

He has the very soul of bounty. Shakspkaue. 

There is some soul of gooduess in things evil. 

Would men obscrvingly distil it out. Siiak>peare. 

SOUND, SANE, HEALTHY. 

SOUND and SANE, in Latin sanus , 
comes probably from sanguis the blood, 
because in that lies the seat of health or 
sickness. HEALTHY, v. Healthy. 

Sound is extended in its applieai ion 
to all things that are in the state in 
which they ought to bo, so as to pre- 
serve their vitality ; thus, animals and 
vegetables are said to be sound when in 
the former there is nothing amiss in 
their breath, and in the latter in their 
root. By a figurative application, wood 
and other things may Lc said to be 
sound when they arc entirely free from 
any symptom of decay : sane is appli- 
cable to human beings, in tho same 
sense, but with reference to tho mind ; 
a sane person is opposed to one that is 
insane. 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper: for what his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. Shakspkaue. 

How pregnant sometimes his replies are, 

A happiness that often madness lots on. 

Which sanity uud reason could not be 
So uro*|H>rously deltveied of. Shakspkare. 

The mind is also said to be sound 
when it is in a perfect state to form 
right opinions. 

But Capys, anil the rest of sounder mind, 

Ths fatal present to the flames design'd. Drydkn. 

Healthy expresses more than either 
sound or sane ; we are healthy in every 
part, but we are sound in that which is 


essential for life ; he who is sound may 
live, but ho who is healthy enjoys life. 

But the course of succession (to the crowu) is the 
healthy habit of the British constitution. Bukkb, 

SOUND, TONE. 

SOUND, in Latin sonus t and TONE, 
in Latin tonus , may probably both come 
from iho Greek tovoq , from reivio to 
stretch or exert, signifying simply an 
exertion of the voice; and that is 
connected with the Hebrew shaon a 
noise. 

Sound is that which issues from any 
body, so as to become audible ; tone is a 
species of sound which is produced from 
particular bodies: a sound may be acci- 
dental; we may hear the sowids of 
waters or leaves, of animals or men: 
tones are those particular sounds or mo- 
dulations of sound , which are mudo 
either to express a particular feeling, or 
to produce harmony ; a sheep will cry 
for its lost young in a tone of distress ; 
an organ is so formed as to send forth 
the most solemn tones . 

The sounds of the voice, according to tho various 
touches which raise them, form themselves into an 
acute or grate, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 

Huohks, 

SPACE, ROOM. 

SPACE is in Latin spatium , Greek 
<7rtihov, Aiol. tnrahov a race ground. 
ROOM is in Saxon. &c., rum , Hebrew 
ramah a wide place. 

These are both abstract terms, cx- 
pressivo of that portion of the universe 
which is supposed not to be occupied by 
any solid body : space is a general term, 
which includes within itself that which 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension; 
room is a limited term, which compre- 
hends those portions of space which are 
artificially formed : space is either ex- 
tended or bounded ; room is always a 
bounded space: the space between two 
objects is either natural, incidental, or 
designedly formed; the room is that 
which is the fruit of design, to suit the 
convenience of persons: there is a suffi- 
cient space between the heavenly bodies 
to admit of their moving without con- 
fusion ; tho value of a house essentially 
depends upon the quantity of room 
which it affords : in a row of trees there 
must always be vacant spaces between 
eacli tree; in a coach there will be 
only room for a given number of 
persons. 
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'foie man of wealth atid prido 
Takes ap a space that muuy pour supplied. 

Goldsmith. 

For the whole world, without a native home. 

Is nothing hut a prison of a larger room. Cowley. 

Space is only taken in the natural 
sense; room is also employed in the 
moral application : in every person there 
is ample room for amendment or im- 
provement. 

lie was incapable of laying traps for discourse, or 
putting other people’s conversation aside to make 
room for his own. Cumberland. 


TO SPEAK, SAY, TELL. 

SPEAK, ill Saxon specan , is pro- 
bably changed from the German spre- 
chen , and connected with brechcn to 
break, the Latin pre or to pray, and the 
Hebrew barck to bless. SAY, in Saxon 
seegan, German sagen , Latin seco or 
seqaor, changed into dino, and Hebrew 
shock to speak or say, T E LL, in Saxon 
taellan, Low German tellan, &c., is pro- 
bably an onomatopoeia in language. 

To sjieak may simply consist in utter- 
ing an articulate sound ; but to say is to 
communicate some idea by means of 
words: a child begins to speak the mo- 
ment it opens its lips to inter any ac- 
knowledged sound ; but it will be some 
time before it can say anything : a per- 
son is said to speak high or low, dis- 
tinctly or indistinctly; but he says that 
which is true or false, right or wrong: 
a dumb man cannot speak ; a fool can- 
not say ail) thing that is worth hearing : 
we speak languages, we speak sense or 
nonsense, we speak intelligibly or un^ 
intelligibly ; but we say what we think 
at the time. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and 
content much, for lie shall give orr.vdon to those 
whom he askuth to ph-a*6 themselves in speaking. 

Bacon. 

He possessed to admiration that rare faculty of 
always saying enough, and not loo much, oil any 
subject. Cumberland. 

In an extended sense, speak may refer 
as much to sense as to sound ; but then 
it applies only to general eases, and say 
to particular and passing circumstances 
of life : it is a great abuse of the gift of 
speech not to sjteah the truth ; it is very 
culpable in a person to say that he will 
do a thing and not to do it. 

In what I now shall any of him, I have spoken the 
truth conscientiously. Cumberland. 

To say and tell are both the ordinary 
notions of men in tlieir daily intercourse ; 
bu* say is very partial, it may compre- 
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hend single unconnected sentences, or 
even jingle words : we mayj say yes or 
no ; but we tell that which is connected, 
and which forms more or less of a nar- 
rative. To say is to communicate that 
which passes in our own minds, to ex- 
press our ideas and feelings as they 
rise ; to tell is to communicate events or 
circumstances respecting ourselves or 
others : it is not good to let children suy 
foolish things for the sake of talking; it 
is still worse for them to be encouraged 
in telling everything they hear : when 
every one is allowed to say what he likes 
and what lie thinks, there will com- 
monly be more speakers than hearers ; 
those who accustom themselves to tell 
long stories impose a tax upon others, 
which is not repaid by the pleasure of 
their company. 

Say , Yorko (fur sure, if any, thou canst tell), 

W hat virtue is, who practise it go well ? J knykb. 

TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, DIS- 
COURSE. 

The idea of communicating with, or 
communicating to, another, by means of 
signs, is common in the signification of 
all these terms: to SPEAK ( v . To 
speak ) is an indefinite term, specifying 
no circumstance of the action ; we may 
speak only one word or many ; but 
TALK, which is but a variation of tell 
(v. To speak), is a mode of speaking , 
namely, for a continuance: we may 
speak from various motives ; we talk for 
pleasure ; wc CONVERSE ( v . Conver- 
sation) for improvement, or intellectual 
gratification: we speak with or to a 
person ; we talk commonly to others ; we 
converse with others. Speaking a lan- 
guage is quite distinct from wilting it: 
those who think least talk most : conver 
sation is the rational employment of 
social beings, who seek by an inter- 
change of sentiments to purify the 
affections, and improve the under- 
standing. 

Falsehood is a speaking against our thoughts. 

South. 

Talkers are commonly vain, and credulous withal ; 
for lie that tnlkdh what he k no we ill, will also tollt 
v hat he kuoweth not. Bacon. 

Words lehrned by rote a parrot may rehearse. 

But talking is not always to conreisv. # Cow-i-eh. 

Go, therefore, half this day, as frie^ with fiicud. 
Convert « with Adam . « M i » i on 

Conversation is the act of many toge- 
ther; DISCOURSE,'* in Latin dts- 
nirsus , expressing properly an examin- 
ing or deliberating upon, like talk, may 
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be the act of one addressing himself to 
others ; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people oil moral duties. 

Let tliy discourse be such, that thou mayst give 
Profit to others, or from them receive. Denham. 

SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL, in Latin specialist signi- 
fies belonging to the species ; SPECI- 
FIC, in Latin specificas, from specks a 
species, and facia to make, signifies 
making a species ; PARTICULAR, be- 
longing to a particle or small part. 
The special is that which comes under 
the general ; the particular is that 
which comes under the special : hence 
we speak of a special rule ; but a par- 
ticular case. Particular and spccijic 
are both applied to the properties of 
individuals ; but particular is said of 
the contingent circumstances of things, 
specific of their inherent properties . 
every plant has something particular 
in itself different from others, it is 
either longer or shorter, weaker or 
stronger; but its specific property is 
that which it has in common with its 
species: particular is, therefore, the 
term adapted to loose discourse ; specific 
is a scientific term which describes 
things minutely. 

God claims it as a special part of liis prerogative 
to have the entire disposal of riches. South. 

Every stale has a particular principle of happi- 
ness, anil this piiuciple may in each be carried to a 
mischievous excess. Goi.Ds.MftH. 

The imputation of being a fool is a thing which 
mankind, of all others, is the most impatient of, it 
being a bloi upon the prime and spccjic perfection 
of huniau uature. South. 

The same may be said of particu- 
larize and specify: wc particularize 
for the sake of information ; we specify 
for the sake of instruction : in describ- 
ing a man's person and dress we par- 
ticularize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said upon it; in 
delineating a plan it is necessary to 
specify time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con- 
nected with the carrying it into exe- 
cution. 

St. Peter doth not specify what there waters were. 

llUUNKT. 

The nuiftbers 1 particularize are about thirty six 
million*. JUuukk. 

» 

TO SPEND, EXHAUST, DRAIN. 

SPEND, contracted from expend, in 
Latin expends to pay away, signifies to 


give from one’s self. EXHAUST, from 
the Latin exhaurio to draw out, signifies 
to draw out all that there is. DRAIN, 
a variation of draw, signifies to draw 
dry. 

The idea of taking from the substance 
of anything is common to these terms; 
but to spend is to deprive it in a less 
degree than to exhaust , and that in a 
less degree than to drain: every one 
who exerts himself, in that degree 
spends his strength ; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself; a 
country which is drained of men is sup- 
posed to have no more left. To spend 
may be applied to that which is either 
external or inherent in a body ; ex- 
haust to that which is inherent ; drain 
to that which is external of the body 
in which it is contained : we may speak 
of spending our wealth, our resources, 
our time, and the like ; hut of exhaust- 
ing our strength, our vigor, our voice, 
and the like ; of draining , in the proper 
application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining 
a treasury of its contents: lienee arises 
this farther distinction, that to spend 
and to exhaust may tend, more or less, 
to the injury of a body ; hut to drain 
may be to its advantage. Inasmuch as 
what is spent or exhausted may he 
more or less essential to the soundness 
of a body, it cannot be parted with with- 
out diminishing its value, or e>en de- 
stroying its existence; as when a for- 
tune is spent it is gone, or when a 
person’s strength is exhausted he is 
no longer able to move: on the other 
hand, to drain , though a more com- 
plete evacuation, is not always inju- 
rious, but sometimes even useful to a 
body ; as when the land is drained of a 
superabundance of water. 

Your tears for such a death in vain you spend. 

Which straight in ini mortality shall eutl. Deniiam. 

Many of our provisions for case or happiness arc 
exhausted by the present day. Johnson. 

Teaching is not a flow of words nor the draining 
of an hour glass. South. 

TO SPEND OR EXPEND, WASTE, 
DISSIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND and EXPEND are vari- 
ations from the Latin expendo; but 
spend implies simply to turn to some 
purpose, or make use of; to expend 
carries with it likewise the idea of ex- 
hausting; and WASTE, moreover, com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no 



SPIRITUOUS. 

good purpose :* we spend moHey when 
we purchase anything with it ; we ex- 
pend it when we lay it out in large 
quantities, so as essentially to diminish 
its quantity : individuals spend what 
they have; government expends vast 
sums in conducting the affairs of a 
nation; all persons icaste their pro- 
perty who have not suflicient discretion 
to use it well : we spend our time, or our 
lives, in any employment ; we expend 
our strength and faculties upon some 
arduous undertaking; we waste our 
time and talents in trifles. 

Then, having spent the last remains of light, 

They give their bodies due repose at night. 

Dbtden. 

The king of England wasted the French king’s 
country, and thereby caused him to expend such 
sums of muuey as exceeded the debt. It aywakd. 

What numbers, guiltless of their own disease. 

Are snatch'd by sudden death, or waste by slow de- 
grees! J ENT NS. 

DISSIPATE, in Latin dissipatus , 
from dhsipo , that is, dis and cipo, in 
Greek to scatter, signifies to scatter 
different ways, that is, to waste by throw- 
ing away in all directions: SQUAN- 
DER, wlftuh is a variation of wander, 
signifies to make to run wide apart. 
Both these terms, therefore, denote 
modes of wasting; but the former 
seems peculiarly applicable to that 
which is trusted in detail upon different 
objects, and by a distraction of the 
mind ; the latter respects rather the act 
of wasting in the gross, in large quan- 
tities, by planless profusion : young men 
are apt to dissipate their property in 
pleasures ; the open, generous, and 
thoughtless are apt to squander their 
property. 

He pitied man, and much he pitied those 
^ hum falsely smiling fate lias curs’d with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. Armstrong. 

To how many temptations are all. but especially 
the young and gay, exposed, to squander tlieir whole 
time amidst the circles of levity. Ulaih. 

SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS signifies having 
spirit as a physical property, after the 
manner of spirituous liquors: SPI- 
RITED is applicable to the animal 
spirits of either men or brutes ; a per- 
son or a horse may be spirited . 

The spirituous and benign matter most apt for 
generation. Smith. 

Aden's translation of Virgil » noble aud spirited. 

Johnson. 
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What is SPIRITUAL is. after the 
mantle? of a spirit , and what is^GHOST- 
LY is like a ghost : although origin illy 
the same in meaning, the former being 
derived from the Latin spiritus and the 
latter from the German geist, and both 
signifying what is not corporeal, yet 
they have acquired a difference of ap- 
plication. Spiritual objects are mostly 
distinguished from those of sense. 

Virginity is better than the married life; not that 
it is more no\y, but that it is a freedom from cares, 
an opportunity to spend more time in spiritual em- 
ployments. Jeremy Taylor. 

Hence it is that the spiritual is op- 
posed to the temporal. 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her os their spiritual mother, with an 
affection fur ubove thut of the fondest friend. Law, 
Thou art rovereud 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Shakkpeark. 

Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn import. 

The grace of the Spirit is much more precious 
than worldly Ix-uetits, and our ghostly ev ils of gi cater 
importance than the harm which the body fee loth 

Hooker. 

To deny me the ghastly comfort of my chaplains 
seems a greater barbarity than is ever used by 
Christiaus. Kino Charles. 

SPREAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE. 

SPREAD ( v . To spread) , applies 
equally to divisible or indivisible bodies ; 
we spread our money on the table, or 
we may spread a clotif on the table* 
but SCATTER, like shatter , is a fre- 
quentative of shake ( v . To shake), and 
is applicable to divisible bodies only ; 
we scatter corn on the ground. To 
spread may be an act of design or other- 
wise, but mostly the former; as when 
we spread books or papers before us. 
scatter is mostly an act without design ; 
a child scatters the papers on the Horn*. 
When taken, however, as an act of de- 
sign, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order : thus 
hay is spread out to dry, but corn is 
scattered over the land. 

All in a row 

Advancing broad, or wheeling round tlic field, 

They spread their breathing harvest to the sun. 

Thomson. 

Each leader now his scatter'd force conjoins. Pork. 

Things may spread in one Erection, 
or at least without separation ; but they 
DISPERSE ( v . To dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the continuity 
of bodies : a leaf spreads as it opens in 
all its parts, and a tree al&o spt cads as 
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its branclus increase ; but a multitude 
disperses} an army disperses . Between 
scatter and disperse there is no other 
difference than that one is immethodical 
and often involuntary, the other syste- 
matic and intentional ; ilowersare scat- 
tered along a path which accidentally 
fall from the hand : a mob is dispersed 
by an act of authority : sheep are scat- 
tered along the hills; religious tracts 
are dispersed among the poor : the dis- 
ciples were scattered as sheep without 
a shepherd, after the delivery of our 
Saviour into the hands of the Jews; 
they dispersed themselves, after his as- 
cension, over every part of the world. 

The stately trees last spread their branches. 

Milton. 

Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread. 

And scatter roses uu the wealthy dead ? Yu* NO. 

Straight to the tents the truops dispersing bend. 

1'OPK. 

TO SPREAD, EXPAND, DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD, in Saxon spredan , low 
German spredan , high German spreiten, 
is an intensive of breit broad, signifying 
to stretch wide. EXPAND, in Latin 
expaiido, compounded of ex and panda 
to open, and the Greek <paivu) to show 
or make appear, signifies to open out 
wide. ‘DIFFUSE, v. Diffuse. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occupies 
more space than it has done, whether 
by a direct separation of its pans, or by 
an accession to the substance ; but to 
expand is to spread by means of ex- 
tending or unfolding the parts : a mist 
spreads over the earth ; a flower ex- 
pands its leaves : a tree spreads by the 
growth of its brunches ; the opening bud 
expands when it feels the genial 
warmth of the sun. Diffusion is that 
process of spreading , which consists 
literally in pouring out in different 
ways. 

See where the w inding vule its lavish'd stores 
Irriguous spreads. Thomson. 

As from the face of heaven the shatter'd clouds 
Tumultuous rove, th* interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, und o’er the world expands 
A purer azure. Thomson. 

His head above the floods he gently reared, 

And, as bi-rose, his golden horns appear'd; 

Th.it imtlf* forehead shone divinely bright, 

And olr the bunks diffused a yellow light. 

% Addison. 

Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application ; diffuse is seldom 
used in any other application : spread 


is here, as before, equally indefinite us 
to the mode of the action ; everything 
spreads , and it spreads in any way ; 
but expansion is that gradual process 
by which an object opens or unfolds 
itself after the manner of a flower. 
Evils spread, and reports spread ; the 
mind expands , and prospects expand; 
knowledge diffuses itself, or cheerfulness 
is diffused throughout a company. 

About this time the heresy of Wiekliffe, or Lol- 
lardism, as it was called, begau to spread. 

(«OLD'M h. 

Mun in society is like a flower 
Blown in its unlive bud; ’tis then nlone 
His faculties, expanded iu full bloom, 

Shiue forth. Cowpkk 

A chief renown’d in war. 
Whose race shall bear aloft the Latin name. 

And through the conquered world diffuse . our fame. 

Dhydpn. 


TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPA- 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 

To SPREAD (v. To spread, expand) 
is said of any object material or spiritual ; 
the rest are mostly employed in the 
moral application. To .spread is to ex- 
tend to an indefinite width ; t* CIRCU- 
LATE is to spread within a circle: 
thus news sjtreuds through a country ; 
but a story circulates in a village, or 
from house to house, or a report is cir- 
culated in a neighbourhood. 

Love would betwixt the rich and needy stand, 

And spread heaven’s bounty with an equal hand. 

Wald r. 

Our God, when heaven and earth he did create, 
form’d man, who should of both participate: 

If our lives’ motions theiis must imitate. 

Our know ledge, like our blood, must circulate. 

DknHam. 

Spread and circulate are the acts of 
persons or things ; PROPAGATE and 
DISSEMINATE are the acts of per- 
sons only. The thing spreads and cir- 
culates, or it is spread and circu- 
culuted by some one; it is always pro- 
pagated and disseminated by some one. 
Propagate , from the Latin propagn a 
breed, and disseminate . , from semen a 
seed, are here figuratively employed as 
modes of spreading , according to the 
natural operations of increasing tlio 
quantity of anything which is impM 
in tiie two first terms. What is pro- 
pagated is supposed to generate new 
subjects ; as when doctriues, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the 
people so as to make them converts: 
what is disseminated is supposed to ho 
sown in different parts ; thus principles 
are disseminated among youth. 
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He shall extend his propagated sway 
UeYond the solar year, without the starry way. 

Dry den. 

Nature seems to have taken care to disseminate 
her blessings among the different regions of the 
world. Addison. 

SPRING, FOUNTAIN, SOURCE. 

S PRIN G denotes that which springs ; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
FOUNTAIN, in Latin, fons from /undo 
to pour out, signifies that from which 
any thing is poured, and comprehends 
in it a collection or certain quantity of 
water both natural and artificial: and 
SOURCE, in the Latin of the middle 
ages surgicia , is obviously from sumo 
to rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence llie water takes its rise. Springs 
are to be found by digging a sufficient 
depth in all parts of the earth : in moun- 
tainous countries, and also in the East, 
we read of fountains which form them- 
selves, and supply the surrounding parts 
with refreshing streams : the sources of 
rivers are mostly to be traced to some 
mountain. 

It lms so many springs breaking out of tho sides of 
tlu> hills, and such Viiit quantities of wood to make 
pipes, that it is no wonder they are so well stocked 
villi fountains. Addison. 

Fast by a brook or fountains murmuriug stream. 

B* ATT IK. 

1 forgot to mention that we passed the source of 
the famous cold river li Flume Freddo: it rises at 
once out of the earth a large stream. Huy done. 

These terms are all used in a figurative 
sense : spring is taken for that which is 
always flowing ; fountain for that which 
contains an abundant supply for a 
stream; and source for the channel 
through which from the commencement 
any event comes to pass. 

The heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of 
energy ♦<» the state. lianas. 

Klerniil Kin**! the author of nil being, 

Fountain of light, thyself invisible. Mii.tox. 

These an* thv blessings, industryl rough power 1 
Vet the kind source of every gentle art. Thomson. 

TO SPRING, START, STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

The idea of a sudden motion is ex- 
pressed by all these terms, hut the cir- 
cumstances and mode differ in all ; 
SPRING (v. To spring ) is indefinite 
ln these respects, and is therefore tho 
hjost general term. To spring and 
hi ART, which is in all probability an in- 
tensitivo of stir, may be cither voluntary 
or Voluntary movements, but the for- 


mer is mostly voluntary, and the latter 
involuntary ; a person springs out of 
bed, or one animal springs upon an- 
other ; a person or animal starts from a 
certain point to begin running, or starts 
with fright from one side to the other. 
To STARTLE, which is a frequentative 
of start , is always an involuntary ac- 
tion ; a horse starts by suddenly flying 
fVotn tho point on which he stands ; but 
if he startles he seems to fly back on 
himself and stops his course ; to spring 
and start , therefore, always carry a 
person further from a given point ; but 
startle and SHRINK, which is pro- 
bably an intensitive of sink , signifying 
to sink into itself, are movements within 
one’s self ; startling is a sudden con- 
vulsion of the frame which makes a 
person to stand in hesitation whether to 
proceed or not ; shrinking is a contrac- 
tion of the frame within itself; any 
sudden and unexpected sound makes a 
person startle ; the approach of any 
frightful object makes him shrink back : 
sjtring and stai't are mostly employed 
only in the proper sense of corporeal 
movements : startle and shrink are em- 
ployed in regard to the movements 01 
tine mind as well as tlic body. 

Deat.li wounds to cure ; we fall, we rise, we reign, 
Spring from our letters, ami fasten in the skies 

You NO. 

A shape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 

Mending to hxik on me: I started back. 

It started back. Milton 

’Tis listening fear and dumb amazement. 

When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud. 

Thomson. 

There is a horror in the scene of a ravaged conn* 
try which makes nature shrink back at the reflection. 

Herring. 


TO SPRINKLE, BEDEW. 

To SPRINKLE is a frequentative 
of spring, and denotes either an act of 
nature or design : to BEDEW is to 
cover with dew, which is an operation 
of nature. By sprinkling , a liquid falls 
in sensible drops upon the earth; by 
bedewing , it covers by imperceptible 
drops : rain besprinkles the earth ; dew 
bedews it. 

The prince with iving water sprinkled o'er 

His limbs aud body. Drvdfn. 

The silver streams, which from this sprhi^ increase, 
Bedew all Christian hearts with drops yf'peaee. 

Beaumont 

So likewise, figuratively,' things arc 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are be 
dewed with tears. 
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. Wings lie wore 

Of many a |oloured plume, sprinhlcd with gold. 

* • M 1 1, TON. 

And all the while salt tears bedewed the hearers' 
cheeks. Spenser. 

TO SPllOUT, BUD. 

SPROUT, in Saxon sprytan, low 
German sprouyten , is doubtless con- 
neeted with the German spritzen' to 
spurt, spreit&n to spread, and the like. 
To BUD is to put forth buds ; the noun 
bud is a variation from button, which it 
resembles in form. To sprout is to come 
forth from the stem ; to bud, to put 
forth in buds . 

The sprouting leaves that saw' you here. 

And call'd their fellows to the sight. Cowi.et. 

Noble objects are to the mind what sunbeams are 
to u bud or flower ; they open or unfold as it were 
the leaves of it, put it upou exerting and spreading 
eveiy way, and call forth all those powers that lie 
hid uud locked up in it, Attkhbvky. 

SFUU10US, SUPPOSITITIOUS, COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS, in Latin spurt us, or 
Greek trirnpaStiv, that is, one conceived 
by a woman, because the ancients called 
the female spurium; hence, one who is 
©f uncertain origin on the father’s side is 
termed, spurious. SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from suppose , signifies to be supposed 
or conjectured, in distinction from being 
positively known. COUNTERFEIT, 
v. To imitate . 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the two former indirectly, the 
latter directly : whatever is uncertain 
that might he certain, and whatever is 
conjectural that might be conclusive, 
are by implication false ; that which is 
made in imitation of another thing, so 
as to pass for it as the true one, is po- 
sitively false. Hence, the distinction 
between these terms, and the ground of 
their applications. An illegitimate off- 
spring is said to be spurious m the literal 
sense of the word, the lather in this 
case being always uncertain ; and any 
offspring which is termed spurious falls 
necessarily under the imputation of not 
being the offspring of the person whose 
name they bear. In the same manner 
an edition of a work is termed spurious 
which a?mes out under a false name, or a 
name different from that in the title- 
page : supposititious expresses more or 
less of falsehood, accprding to the nature 
of the thing. A supposititious parent 
implies little loss than a directly false 


parent ; but in speaking of the origin of 
any person in remote periods of anti- 
quity, it may be merely supposititious or 
conjectural from the want of information. 
Counterfeit respects rather works of art 
which are exposed to imitation : coin is 
counterfeit which bears a false stamp, 
and every inwtntion which comes out 
under the sanction of the inventor’s 
name is likewise a counterfeit if not 
made by himself or by his consent. 

Being to take leave of England, I thought it very 
handsome lo take my leave also of you, and my dead- 
ly honoured mother* Oxford ; otherwise both ot jou 
inay have just grounds to cry me up, you for a for- 
getful friend, she l'ur an ungrateful sou, if not .-ohm* 
spurious issue. Howei r,. 

The fabulous tales of early British history, 
posititious treaties anti charters, are the proofs on 
which Edward fouuded his title to the sovereignty „f 
Scotland. Kobxhtmx. 

Words may be counterfeit, 

False coin'd, anti current only from the tongue, 
Without the mind. South kux. 

TO SPURT, SPOUT. 

To SPURT and SPOUT are, like 
the German s-pritzen , variations of 
spreiten to spread (t>. To spread ), ami 
springen to spring (v. To arise) ; they 
both express the idea of sending fori it 
liquid in small quantities from a cumin ; 
the former, however, does not alw ;i’\> 
include the idea of the cavity, but dimply 
that of springing up ; the latter is how- 
ever confined to the circumstance of 
issuing forth from some place: dm 
may be spurted in the face by means of 
kicking it up; or blood may be spurted 
out of a vein when it is opened, water 
out of the mouth, and the like; but a 
liquid spouts out from a pipe. To spurt 
is a sudden action arising from a mo- 
mentary impetus given to a liquid either 
intentionally or incidentally ; the beer 
will spurt from a barrel when the vent- 
peg is removed : to spout is a continued 
action produced by a perpetual impetus 
which the liquid receives equally from 
design or accident; the water spouts 
out from a pipe which is denominated a 
spout y or it will spout out from any 
cavity in the earth, or in a rock winch 
may resemble a spout ; a person urn) 
likewise spout water in a stream fn»m 
liis mouth. 

Far from this parent stream it boils again 
Fresh into day, anil all flic glittering hills 
Is bright with spouting rills. Thomson 

If from the puncture of a lancet, the manner of 
the spurting out of the blood will show it. Wish mam. 

Hence the figurative application uf 
these terms ; any sudden conceit whic.i 
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compels a person to an eccentric action 
is a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
ill-humour or caprice ; a female will 
sometimes take a spurt and treat her 
intimate friends very coldly, either from 
a fancied offence or a fancied superiority ; 
to spout , on the other hand, is to send 
forth a stream of words in imitation of 
the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to turn speakers, or 
who recite in an affected manner. 

II is skill in coachmanship or driving chaise, 

In bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays. Cowpkr. 

STAFF, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 

From STAFF in the literal sense 
(/;. Staff) comes staff in the figurative 
application: any thing may be denomi- 
nated a staff which holds up after the 
manner of a staff, particularly as it re- 
spects persons ; bread is said to be the 
staff of life ; one person may serve as a 
staff to another. 

It would much please him, 

Tlmt of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon, Shaksveare. 

The staff serves in a state of motion ; 
the STAY and PROF are employed for 
objects in a state of rest* the stay 
makes a thing stay for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things ; we may 
be a stay to a person who is falling by 
letting his body rest against us ; in the 
same manner buttresses against a wall, 
and shores against a building, serve the 
purpose of stays while they are repair- 
ing. For the same reason that part of 
a female’s dress which serves as a stay 
to the body is denominated stays : the 
prop keeps a thing up for a perma- 
nency ; every pillar on which a building 
rests is a prop; whatever therefore 
requires to be raised from the ground 
and kept in that state may be set upon 
props. SUPPORT (v. To hold, keep) is 
a general term, and in its most general 
sense comprehends all the others as spe- 
cies : whatever supports, that is, bears the 
" eight or an object, is a support , whether 

III a state of motion like a staff, or in a 
state of rest like a stay or prop. 

T hdr serve as so many stags for tlieir vines, 

which hang like garlands from tree to tree. 

Addison. 

Wliate’cr tliy many fingers can entwine, 

1 roves thy support, and ull its strength is thine; 

1 be nature gave not legs, it gave thee hands. 

“y which thy prop, thy prouder cedar stands. 

UlNHAM. 


Staff, stay , and prop art* applied 
figuratively in the sense of a ' support, 
with a similar distinction between them. 

Hope is a lover's Staff ; walk hence with that. 

And inauuge it against despairing thought. 

Siiakmpeake. 

If hope precarious, and of things when gain’d 
Of little moment aiul us little stag. 

Can sweeten toils, autl dangers into joys. 

What then that hope which nothing cun defeat? 

Y OVNO. 

Support is applied in the proper sense 
to moral as well as sensible objects : 
hope is the support of the mind under 
the most trying circumstances ; religion, 
as the foundation of all our hopes, is the 
best and surest sujtport under ailliction. 

I could not but reflect upon the greatness of hia 
grief fur the loss of otic who has ever been a suj/port 
to him under all oilier afflictions. Addison. 

STAFF, STICK, CRUTCH. 

STAFF, in low German staff, &c„ in 
Latin stipes, in Greek ^vmj, comes from 
•zvtpio stipo to fix. STICK signifies that 
which can be stuck in the ground. 
CRUTCH, as changed from cross, is u 
staff or stick which has a cross bar at 
the top. 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness ; it is employed 
for leaning upon : the ruling idea in the 
. stick is that of sharpness with which it 
can penetrate ; it is used for walking 
aiul ordinary purposes : the ruling idea 
in the crutch is its form, which serves 
the specific purpose of support in case 
of lameness ; a staff can never be small, 
but a stick may be large ; a crutch is 
in size more of a staff than a common 
stick. 

" You art* going, my boy,” cried l, “to London on 
foot, in the manner Hooker,* jour great ancestor, 
travelled there before you : take 1’ioin me the same 
horse that was given him by the good bishop Jewel, 
this staff.'' Gui.dsmitii. 

lie thrust n slick into the devices of the rock. 

Kuydone. 

Propp'd on his crutch, In* drags with many a groan 
The luad of life, jet dre.uls to lay it down. Dkownk. 

TO STAGGER, REEL, TOTTER. 

STAGGER is in all probability a 
frequentative from the German steigen, 
and the Greek ^oix^tv to go, signifying 
to go backward aiul forward. To REEL 
signifies to go like a reel in a winding 
manner. TOTTER is most^probably 
connected with the German zitlei'n to 
tremble, because to totter is, a tremulous 
action. 

All these terms designate an involun 
tary and an unsteady motion; they 
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vary bot^< in the cause and the mode of 
the action ; staggering and reeling are 
occasioned cither by drunkenness or 
sickness ; tottering is purely the effect 
of weakness, particularly the weakness 
of old age: a drunken man always 
staggers as he walks ; one who is giddy 
reels from one' part to another : to stag- 
ger is a much less degree of unsteadiness 
than to reel; for lie who staggers is 
only thrown a little out of the straight 
path, but lie who reels altogether loses 
liis equilibrium ; reeling is commonly 
succeeded by falling. To stagger and 
reel are said as to the carriage of the 
whole body; but totter has particular 
reference to the limbs ; the knees and 
the legs totter , and consequently the 
footsteps become tottering. In an ex- 
tended application, the mountains may 
be said to stagger and to reel in an 
earthquake : the houses may totter from 
their very bases. In a figurative appli- 
cation, the faith or the resolution of a 
person staggers when its hold on the 
mind is shaken, and begins to give way ; 
a nation or a government will totter when 
it is torn by intestine convulsions. 

Kathelcss it bore liis foe not from liis sell. 

Hut made him stagger a s he were not well. Spenser. 

The clouds, commix t 

With stars, swill gliding sweep alung the sky: 

All nature reels. Thomson. 

Troy uods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Urtden. 

TO STAIN, SOIL, SULLY, TARNISH. 

STAIN, v. Blemish. SOIL and 
SULLY, from the French souiller, sig- 
nifying to smear with dirt. TARNISH, 
in French ternir , probably from the 
Latin tero to bruise. 

All these terms imply the act of di- 
minishing the brightness of an object ; 
but the term stain denotes something 
grosser than the other terms, and is 
applied to inferior objects : things which 
are not remarkable for purity or bright- 
ness may be stained , as hands when 
stained with blood, or a wall stained 
with chalk ; nothing is sullied or tar- 
nished but what has some intrinsic 
value ; a fine picture or piece of writing 
may be easily soiled by a touch of the 
finger ; fne finest glass is the soonest 
tarnished: hence, in the moral applica- 
tion, a man\s life may be stained by the 
commission of some "gross immorality : 
his honour may be sullied , or his glory 
tarnished. 


STAND. 


1 lion, rather than thy justice should bo stained . 
Didst stain tin: cross \oir\o 

f cannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer my pine: 
affections to be soiled with the odious attributes ,,i 
covetousness and ambitious falsehood. 

Loud Wkntwou-. ti 

Oaths would debase the dignity of virtue. 

Else I could swear by him, the power wlio clothed 
The sun with light, and gave yon starry host 
Their chaste unsullied lustre. Francis 

I am not now what I once was; for, since I naiii*<( 
from thee, fate has tarnished my glories. Thau-. 


TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 

To STAND, in German stelien , 
Latin sto , Greek iTtjpi to stand, Hebrew 
sut to settle. STOP, in Saxon stoppan, 
&c., conveys the ideas of pressing, thick- 
ening, like the Latin stipa, and Hi,. 
Greek rtifitiv ; whence it has been nnnlc 
in English to express immovability 
REST, v. Ease. STAGNATE, in Latin 
stagnatin', participle of stagno, conus 
from stagnum a pool, and that either 
from sio to stand , because waters stand 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek 
veyvog an inclosure, because a pool is 
an inclosure for waters. 

The absence of motion is cxprcssc.1 
by all these terms; stand is the mnsl 
general of all the terms : to stand ih 
simply not to -move ; to stojt is to cease 
to move: we stand either for want, of 
inclination or power to move; but 
stop from a disinclination to goon: to 
rest is to stop from an express dislike to 
motion ; we may stop for purposes nl 
convenience, or because we have no fur- 
ther to go, but we rest from fatigue. 

The leaders having charge from you to stand. 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

SHAKSl’KAKK 

II e seemed as if he wished to stop, l,ut was im 
pelted forward by an invisible power. 

IlA WKKhW’i.RJ K. 

Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves. 

Then rest, if any rtk can harbour there. 

SlIAK'lO Alii . 

To stagnate is only a species of stand- 
ing as respects liquids ; water may both 
stand and stagnate ; hut the former is 
a temporary, the latter a permanent 
stand : water stands in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. 

Where I Ten* glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of 1’uniptina stands. lbiYi>f • • 

The water which now rises must all hare sM.(/ 
noted. \\ .MU)w r AKi , < 

All these terms admit of an cxlcnikd 
application; business stands slid. (,T 
there is a stafid to business ; a imircau 
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tile house stops, or stop* payment.; an 
affair rusts undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person ; trade stagnates. 

Whither can we run. 

Where make a stand? Puyok X. 

I am afraid, should l put a stop now to this tie- 
pijrn, now that it is so near being completed, 1 shall 
iiml itdinicult to resume it. Mki. moth's 1‘i.int, 

Who rests of immortality assur’d 

Is sale, whatever ills are heie endur'd. J knynb. 

The soul, deprived of those ventilations of passions 
which arise from social intercourse, is reduced to a 
.state of stagnation. JJeattik. 

STATE, REALM, COMMONWEALTH. 

The ST ATI? is that consolidated part 
of a nation in which lies its power and 
greatness. The IlK A LM, from roi/atime 
a kingdom, is any state whose govern- 
ment is monarchical. The COMMON- 
WEALTH is the grand body of u nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonweal , 
welfare , or wealth. 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap- 
plication of the word state is that of 
government in its most abstract sense ; 
allairs of state may either respect the 
internal regulations of a country, or they 
may respect the arrangements of dif- 
ferent states with each other. The term 
realm is employed for the nation at large, 
hut confined to such nations ns are mo- 
narchical and aristocrat ical ; peers of 
the realm sit in the English parliament 
by their own right. The term common- 
wealth refers rather to the aggregate 
body of men, and their possessions, 
than to the government of a country : 
it is the business of the minister to 
consult the interests of the common- 
wealth. 

No man that understands the state of IVdaud, and 
t!i« 1’ idled Provinces, will be able to range them un- 
der any par'ieiilar names of government that hu\e 
hi-en invented. IT mi'I.e. 

Tlien Saturn came, who fled the power of Jove, 
Kohb’dol his realms, and banish'd from allow*. 

Dhtdkn. 

Oivil dissension is a viperous worm, 

1 hat gnaws tlio bowels of the commonwealth. 

Slf AKsPKAKK. 

TO STICK, CLEAVE, A Dll EKE. 

STICK is iii Saxon stican , low Ger- 
man steken , Latin align, Greek myw to 
P‘ iek, Hebrew stock to press. C LK A V E, 
m Saxon deafen, low German h/iven , 
Danish klaeve , is connected with our 
words glue and lime, in Latin gluten, 
KoWa lime. A DUE LIE, v. To 

attach. 
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These terms all express 'foe being 
joined ta a body so as not to part from 
it without an effort. Stick, which is the 
general and familiar expression, denotes 
a junction more or less close: things 
may stick very slightly, so as to come 
off with the smallest touch, or things 
may he made to stick together so fast 
that they cannot be separated ; wetted 
paper may stick for a time, and by means 
of glue may stick firmly. 

The green caterpillar brcedelh in the inward parts 
of roses not blown where the dew' sticknth. Macon. 

What sticks may stick in any manner, 
but what adheres , when said of natural 
bodies, adheres by the sticking- on the 
outer surface : a loot sticks in the mud ; 
wax adheres to the fingers. Adhesion , 
denoting a property of matter, is a sci- 
entific term. 

Why therefore may not tliu minute p.uts of other 
bodie>>, if they 1 e conveniently shaped for adhesion, 
stick to one another, as well as to this spirit? Moyle. 

Cleave is seldomcr used Ilian either 
of the other terms, but always implies 
a close adhesion produced by some par- 
ticular cause. 

See! how the mould, as loath to leave 

fcjo .sweet ,i burden, still doth cleave. Walt. mi 

Stick and adhere may also 1 >a applied 
figuratively with the like distinction. 

Adieu tlii'ii, O my houl'-i t.n better part. 

Thy im ige sticks "O close 

That the blood follows from my rending heart. 

iHlVDEN 

That there's a (io»l front nature’s voice is rle-n : 

And yet, what firms to this truth adhere I Jknyns. 

As the act of conscious agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar expression, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects ; a person may stick with his 
body or his mind to anything: in both 
cases it is ail ac* of determination or 
perseverance. 

The boys were gaudily dressed and made a pretty 
appearance. We were surprised to see how well they 
Stuih on (their horses). Bkyhowk 

A person cleaves or adheres to an ob- 
ject, in the former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case from principle: a 
drowning man will cleave to anything 
by which he can be saved ; a conscien 

tious man adheres to the truth* 

♦ 

Cold and his gains no more employ his mind. 

Mill, driving o’er the billows with the wind, 

C ’cures to one faithful plank, ami leaves the rest 
behind. Hows 

lie shewed his firm adherence to it (religion). 

Ann i son. 
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TO STIFLE, SUPPRESS, SMOTJIER. 

STIFLE is a frequentative of stuff, in 
I^atin stipo, and Greek <rv0w to make 
tight or close. SUPPRESS, v. To re- 
press. SMOTHER, as a frequentative 
of smut or smoke, signifies to cover with 
smut or smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal sense 
will be more properly considered under 
the article of Suffocate , &c. (t>. To suffo- 
cate) ; they are here taken in a moral 
application. The leading idea in all 
these terms is that of keeping out of 
view : stifle is applicable to the feelings 
only ; suppress to the feelings or to out- 
ward circumstances ; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we stifle resent- 
ment ; we suppress anger : the former 
is an act of some continuance ; the latter 
is the act of the moment : we stifle our 
resentment by abstaining to take any 
measures of retaliation; we suppress 
the rising emotion of anger, so as not to 
give it utterance or even the expression 
of a look. It requires time and powerful 
motives to stifle , but only a single effort 
to suppress; nothing but a long course 
of vice can enable a man to stifle the 
admonitions and reproaches of con- 
science ; a sense of prudence may some- 
times lead a man to suppress the joy 
which an occurrence produces in his 
mind. In regard to outward circum- 
stances, we say that a book is suppressed 
by the authority of government; that 
vice i$ suppressed by the exertions of 
those who have power: an affair is 
smothered so that it shall not become 
generally known, or the fire is smothered 
under the embers. 

Art, brainless art! our furious charioteer, 
l For nature's voice unstijicd would recall,) 

Drives headlong to the precipice of death. Youno. 

They foresaw the violence with which this indig- 
nation would burst out after being so long suppressed. 

Robertson. 

(Treat and generous principles not being kept up 
and cherished, but smothered in sensual delights. 
Clod suffers them to sink into low and inglorious 
satisfaction. South. 

TO STIR, MOVE. 

STIR is in German storen , old Ger- 
man stiren or steren t Latin turbo, Greek 
rvpfiri or Qopvfiri trouble or tumult. 
MOVE, 4 r Motion. 

Stir is here a specific, move a generic 
term : we may move in any manner, 
but to stir is to move so as to disturb 
the rest and composure either of the 
body or mind ; the term stir is therefore 
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mostly employed in cases where any 
motion, however small, is a disturbance: 
a soldier must not stir from the post 
which lie has to defend ; atrocious cri- 
minals or persons raving mad are bound 
hand and loot, that they may not stir „ 

At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir. 

Thomson. 

I’ve read that things Inanimate have mov'd. 

And as with liviug souls have been inform’d. 

By mugie numbers and persuasive sounds. 

Congreve. 

STOCK, STORE. 

STOCK, from stick, stock , stow, and 
stuff, signifies any quantity laid up. 
STORE, in Welch stor, comes from the 
Hebrew satar to hide. 

The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not surpris- 
ing that stock, which expresses the latter 
idea, should also be put for the former, 
particularly as the abundance here re- 
ferred to serves as a foundation, in the 
same manner as stock in the literal 
sense does to a tree. Store likewise 
implies a quantity; but, agreeable to 
the derivation of the word, it implies an 
accumulated quantity. Any quantity 
of materials which is in hand may serve 
as a stock for a given purpose ; thus a 
few shillings with some persons may be 
their stock in trade: any quantity of 
materials brought together for a given 
purpose may serve as a store ; thus the 
industrious ant collects a store of grain 
for the winter. The stock is that which 
must increase of itself ; it is the source 
and foundation of industry : the store is 
that which we must add to occasionally ; 
it is that from which we draw in time 
of need. By a stock we gain riches ; by 
a store we guard against want. 

Prodigal men 

Feel not their own stock wasting. B. Jonson. 

II e left great store of arms. C lake noon. 

The same distinction subsists between 
these words in their moral application ; 
he who wishes to speak a foreign lan- 
guage must* have a stock of familiar 
words ; stores of learning are frequently 
lost to the world for want of means ana 
opportunity to bring them forth to public 
view. 

He had thereby an opportunity to gain a new 
stock of reputation and honour Clarendon. 

It will not suffice to rally all one’s little utmost 
into one’s discourse, which can constitute a div 1 ^- 
Any man would then quickly be drained ; and W* 
short stock would serve but for one meetiug in oral* 
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nnry con *i'rse; there Porn these must 1>e S^oro, plenty, 
gml* ii treasure, lest lie turn broker in divinity. 

South. 

As verbs, to stock and to store both 
signify to provide ; but the former is a 
provision for the present use, and the 
latter for some future purpose : a trades- 
man stocks himself with such articles as 
tire niO't saleable ; a fortress or a ship 
is stored : a person stocks himself with 
patience, or stores his memory with 
knowledge. 

Finding l»i» country pretty well stocked with in- 
haliitunts, Jil* instituted a poll. Potter. 

To store the vessel U t the care be mine. Pope. 

STOItY, TALE. 

The STORY (v. Anecdote) is either 
an actual fact or something feigned; 
the TALE (v. Fable ) is always feigned: 
stories are circulated respecting the 
accidents and occurrences which happen 
to persons in the same place ; tales of 
distress are told by many. merely to ex- 
cite compassion. When both are taken 
for that which is fictitious, the story is 
either an untruth, or falsifying of some 
fact, or it is altogether an invention; 
the tale is always an invention. As an 
untruth, the story is commonly told by 
children ; and as a fiction, the stoiy is 
commonly made for children: the tale 
is of deeper invention, formed by men of 
mature understanding, and adapted for 
persons of mature years. 

Meantime the village rouses up the fire, 

While well attested, aud as well believed. 

Heard solemn, goes the goblin story rouud. 

Thomson. 

He makes that pow’r to trembling nations known. 

Hut rarely this, not Tor each vulgar end, 

As superstitious idle tales preteud. Jknyns. 

STRAIN, SPRAIN, STRESS, FORCE. 

STRAIN and SPRAIN aro without 
d.»ubt variations of the same word, 
namely, the Latin stringo to puli tight, 
w to stretch ; they have now, however, 
a distinct application: to strain is to 
extend beyond its ordinary length by 
some extraordinary effort ; to sprain is 
to strain so as to put out of its place, or 
extend to an injurious length : the ankle 
and the wrist are liable to be sprained 
hy a contusion ; the back and other 
parts of the body may be strained by 
ever exertion. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a solution of 
cuutinuity. us in cutting, or by n tendency to solution, 

in convulsions aud strains. Grew. 
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Should tl\e big last extend the shoe toolide (> 

The sudden turu may stretch the swelling vein. 

Thy cracking joint unhinge or ancle sprain. Gay 

Strain and STRESS are kindred 
terms, as being both variations of stretch 
and stringo ; but they differ now very 
considerably in their application : figu 
rutively we speak of straining a nerve, 
or straining a point, to express making 
great exertions, even beyond our ordi- 
nary powers; and morally we speak of 
laying a stress upon any particular 
measure or mode of action, signifying to 
give a thing importance: the strain {v. 
Stress) may be put for the course of 
sentiment which we express, and the 
manner of expressing it ; the stress ( v . 
Stress) may be put for the efforts of the 
voice in uttering a word or s\ liable : a 
writer may proceed in a strain of pane- 
gyric or invective ; a speaker or a reader 
lays a stress on certain words by way of 
distinguishing them from others. To 
straiti is properly a species of FORC- 
ING; we may force in a variety of 
ways, that is, by the exercise of force 
upon different bodies, and in different 
directions; but to strain is to exercise 
force by stretching or prolonging bo- 
dies ; thus to strain a Curd is to pull it 
to its full extent ; but we may speak of 
forcing any hard substance in, or forcing 
it out, or forcing it tlnough, or forcing 
it from a body : a door or a lock may be 
forced by violently breaking them ; but 
a door or a lock may be strained by put- 
ting the hinges or the spring out of their 
place. So likewise, a person may be 
said t o force himself to speak, when by 
a violent exertion he gives utterance to 
his words; but he strains his throat 
or his voice when he exercises the force 
on the throat or lungs so as to extend 
them. Force and stress, as nouns, are 
in like manner comparable when they 
are applied to the mode of utterance 
we must use a certain force in the pro- 
nunciation of every word ; this therefore 
is indefinite and general ; but the stress ■ 
is that particular and strong degree of 
forte which is exerted in the pronun- 
ciation of certain words. 

Thorn was theu (before the* fall) no poring, no 
struggling with memory, no straining ibr invention. 

~ South. 

Was ever any one observed to come viii of a ta- 
vern lit for his study, or indeed for any tlrng NHjuir- 
ing stress t South. 

Oppose not rage, while rage is in its farce. 

SlIAKSYEARr 

STRAIGHT, RIGHT, DIRECT. 

STRAIGHT, from the Latin sirictus 
, 1 3 a 
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participle |>f stringn to tighten 01; bind, 
signifies confined, that is, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor left. Straight is 
applied, therefore, in its proper sense, 
to corporeal objects ; a path which is 
straight , is kept within a shorter space 
than if it were curved. RIGHT and 
DIRECT, from the Latin rectus regu- 
lated or made as it ought, are said of 
that which is made by the force of the 
understanding, or by an actual effort, 
what one wishes it to be : hence, the 
mathematician speaks of a right line, 
as the line which lies most- justly be- 
tween two points, and has been made 
the basis of mathematical figures ; and 
the moralist speaks of the right opinion, 
as that which lias been formed by 
the best rule of the understanding; 
and, on the same ground, we speak of 
a di: ert answer, as that which lias been 
framed so as to bring soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 

Truth is the shortest awl nearest way to our ewl, 
canning us thither in a straight line. TlLLOTSuN. 

Then from pole to pole 

lie views in breadth, and, without longer pause, 
Down right into the world's first region throws 
His flight precipitant. Milton. 

There be that are in nature faithful and sincere, 
and plain aud direct, not crafty ami involved. 

Bacon. 

«► 

STRAIT, NARROW. 

STRAIT, in Latin st rictus , participle 
of stringo to bind close, signifies bound 
tight, that is, brought into a small com- 
pass : NARROW, which is a variation 
of near, expresses a mode of nearness 
or closeness. Strait is a particular 
term ; narrow is general : straitness is 
an artificial mode of narrowness ; a coat 
ijs strait which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass : narrow 
is either the artificial or the natural 
property of a body; as a narrow ribbon, 
or a narrow leaf. That which is stiail 
is so by the means of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined close on each 
side by land is called a strait : what- 
ever is bounded by sides that are near 
each other is narrow ; thus a piece of 
land whose prolonged sides are at a 
small distance from each other is 
narrow. 

, They nrq^’ifraid to meet her if they have miss'd 
the chu rein but then they arc more afraid to see 
her, if they are laced as strait us they can possibly 
be. Law. 

Iso narrow fjitli 

lie had to pass. Milton. 

The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 
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A faithless heart, how despicably small. 

Too strait aught grei\t or generous te receive 1 

Yocn<i. 

Men should accustom themselves by the light of 
particulars to enlarge their minds to the amplitude 
of the world, and nut icduoe the world to the nar- 
rowness of their minds. Bacon. 


STRANGER, FOREIGNER, ALIEN. 

STRANGER, in French Stranger* 
Latin exlraneus or extra , in Greek eg, 
signifies out of, that is, out. of another 
country : FOREIGNER, from foris 
abroad, and ALIEN, from alienus an- 
other’s, have obviously the same original 
meaning : they have, however, deviated 
in their acceptations. 

Stranger is a general term, and ap- 
plies to one not known, or not an in- 
habitant, whether of the same or an- 
other country ; foreigner is applied only 
to strangers of another country ; and 
alien to one who has no political or 
natural tie. Ulysses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a stranger in 
his own house ; the French are fo- 
reigners in England, and the English 
in France ; neither can enjoy, as aliens , 
the same privileges in a foreign country 
as they do in their own : the laws of 
hospitality require us to treat strangers 
with more ceremony than we do mem- 
bers of the same family, or very inti- 
mate friends: the lower orders of the 
English are apt to treat foreigners with 
an undeserved contempt ; every alien 
is obliged, in time of war, to have a 
licence for residing in Kngland. 

In primitive times the Athenians excluded all 
strangers, that is, all that were nut members of their 
commonwealth. 1 'uitkb. 

I urn a most -poor woman and a foreigner 

Not horn in your dominions. NiiaksI’KAUR. 

Like you, nu alien in a land unknown, 

1 learn to pity woes so like my own. Dryufn. 

Stranger is sometimes taken for 6 m; 
not acquainted with an object or not ex- 
perienced in its effects: foreigner is 
used only in the proper sense ; but the 
epithet foreign sometimes signifies not 
belonging to an object : alien is applied 
in its natural sense to that which is un- 
connected by any lie. 

I was no stranger to the original; I hod *'>1 m 
studLd Virgil's design and his disposition of ik, ^ 

All the distinctions of this little life 

Are quite cutaneous, quite foreign to the man. ^ ^ 

To the foster parent give the eare 

Of thy superfluous brood ; she’ll cherish kind 

The alien oIVspriug. fcioMSRVii-L-" 
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STREAM, CURRENT, TIDE. 

A fluid body in a progressive motion 
is the object described in common by 
these terms : STREAM is the most ge- 
neral, the other two arc but modes of 
the stream : stream , in Saxon stream , 
in German strom, is an onomatopeia 
which describes the prolongation of any 
body in a narrow line along the surface ; 
a CURRENT, from curro to run, is a 
stream running in a particular direc- 
tion ; and. a TIDE, from tide , in Ger- 
man zeit time, is a periodical stream or 
current. All rivers are streams, which 
are more or less gentle according to the 
nature of the ground through which 
they pass; the force of the current is 
very much increased by the confinement 
of any water between rocks, or by means 
of artificial impediments : the tide is 
high or low, strong or weak, at different 
hours of the day ; when the tide is high 
the current is strongest. 

Item-nth the hedge or near the stream 

A worm is known to stray. 

That throws by night a lucid bcaftn 

Which disappears by day. Cuwpir. 

Ilis body is said to have been found some timo 
afterwards near Taurominium (about thirty miles 
distant), it having been observed that what is swal- 
lowed up by Clmr\bdis is canied south by the. 
current, and thrown out upon that coast. Hryponk. 

When in her gulplis the rushing sea subsides. 

She draius the ocean with her rclluenl tides. 1'orE. 

From knowing the propei application 
of these terms, their figurative and 
moral application become obvious: a 
stream of air or a stream of light is a 
prolonged moving body of air or light ; 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like, is that which Hows in a stream : a 
current of air is a particular stream of 
air passing through or between other 
bodies, as the currertt of air in a house ; 
so the current of men’s minds or 
opinions, that is, the running in a par- 
ticular lino : the tide beiug a temporary 
stream ; fashion, or the ruling propen- 
sity of the day, may be denominated a 
tide : it is sometimes vain to attempt to 
stem the tide of folly, it is therefore 
'visor to get out of its reach. 

'' hen now the rapid stream of eloquence 
hears nil before it, passion, reason, tense, 

Lan its dread thunder or its lightning’s force 
Oerive their essence from a mortal source ? 

Jkkyks. 

pjO* secret course, which no loud Btorms annoy, 
Lliaos the smooth current of domestic joy. 

IjOT.nsMiTir. 

rhere is a tide in the affairs of men, 

"Inch taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

SHAKhfKARE. 
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TO STRENGTHEN, FORTIFY, INVI- 
GORATE. ‘ 

STRENGTHEN, from strength . , 
and FORTIFY, from fortis and facia, 
signify to make strong: INVIGO- 
RATE signifies to put in vigor (v. 
Energy ). 

Whatever adds to the strength', be it 
in ever so small a degree, strengthens ; 
exercise strengthens cither body or 
mind : whatever gives strength for a 
particular emergence fortifies ; religion 
fortifies the mind against adversity : 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to 
give a positive degree of strength , in- 
vigorates ; morning exercise in fine 
weather invigorates. 

There is si certain bisis towards knowledge in 
every mind, which may be strengthened, and im- 
proved. llunosi.i.. 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if itioso who languish under any part of its suf- 
ferings shall be enabled to fortify their patience 
by reflecting that they feel only tho«e afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage could not exempt 
him. Johnson 

For much the pack 

(Rous’d from their dark alcoves) delight to stretch 
And bask in liis invigorating ray. Somervu./.e. 


STRENUOUS, BOLD. 

STRENUOUS, in Latin strenuus , 
from the Greek r prjvijc undaunted, un- 
tamed, that is, ‘zpnviaio to be without all 
rein or control, expresses much more 
than BOLD (v. Bold ) ; boldness is a 
prominent, idea, but it is only one idea 
which enters into the signification of 
strenuousness ; this combines likewise 
fearlessness, activity, and ardour. An 
advocate in a cause may be strenuous , 
or merely bold : in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be either said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
on the alert, lie lieeds no difficulties or 
danger; but in the latter case he only 
displays his spirit in the undisguised 
declaration of his sentiments. Strenuous 
supporters of any opinion are always 
strongly convinced of the truth of that 
which they support, and warmly im- 
pressed with a sense of its importance ; 
but the bold supporter of an opinion 
may be impelled rather with the desire 
of showing his boldness than* maintain- 
ing his point. * 

While the good woatlier continued. I strolled 
about the country, and made many strenuous at- 
tempts to run away from this odious giddiness. 

Beattie. 

Fortune befriends the hold. 

3 A 2 


Drydbn 
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STRESS. 


STRICT. 


STRESS, STRAIN, KMPIIASip, 
h ACCENT. 

STRESS (v. Strain) and STRAIN 
[v. Strain) are general both in sense 
and application ; the former still mom 
than the latter: EMPHASIS, from the 
Greek tyaivta to appear, signifying 
making to appear, and ACCENT, in 
Latin accent us, from nano to sing, sig- 
nifying to suit the tune or tone of the 
voice, are modes of the stress. Stress 
is applicable to all bodies, the powers of 
which may bo tried by exertion ; as the 
stress upon a rope, upon a shaft of a 
carriage, a wheel or spring in a machine: 
the strain is an excessive stress , by 
which a thing is thrown out of its course ; 
there may be a strain in most cases 
where there is a stress : but stress and 
strain are to be compared with emphasis 
and accent , particularly in the exertion 
of the voice, in which case the stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the 
vuice on one word, or one part of a 
wold, so as to distinguish it from an- 
other; but the strain is the undue ex- 
ertion of the voice beyond its usual 
pitch, in the utterance of one or more 
words ; we lay a stress for the conve- 
nience of others; but when we strain 
the voice it is as much to the annoyance 
of others as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
The stress may consist in an elevation 
of voice, or a prolonged utterance; the 
emphasis is that species of stress which 
is employed to distinguish one word or 
s} liable from another: the stress may 
be accidental ; but the emphasis is an in- 
tentional stress: ignorant people and 
children are often led to lay the stress 
on little and unimportant words in a 
sentence; speakers sometimes find it 
convenient to mark particular words, to 
which they attach a value, Ly the em- 
phasis with which they utter them. The 
stress may be casual or regular, on 
words or syllables; the accent is that 
kind of regulated stress which is laid 
on one s\ liable to distinguish it from 
another : there are many words in our 
own language, such as subject, object, 
present, and the like, where, to dis- 
tinguish the verb from the noun, the 
accent falls on the last syllable for the 
former, and on the first syllable for the 
latter. 

Those English syllables which I call long ones 
receive a peculiar j tress of voice fmiu their mute 
or ciicunilh x accent, as in quickly, iluwiy. FosihJi. 

Singing differs from lociffr.itiuu in this that it 


consists in a certain harmony; nor is it perfoimed 
w ith .so much struininy of the voice. J a m ks. 

Emphasis not so much regards the time as a rer 
tain grandeur whereby some letter, syllable, wold, 
or .sentence is rendered more remarkable than the 
rest h) a moic vigorous pronunciation and a long 
stay upuu it. IIumjkic. 

The correctness and harmony of English verse de- 
pends entirely upon its being composed of a certain 
number of syllables, and its having the accents of 
those syllables propeilv placed. Tvawurrr. 

In reference to the use of words, 
these terms may admit of a further dis- 
tinction ; for we may lay a stress or em- 
phasis on a particular point of our rea- 
soning, in the first case, by enlarging 
upon it longer than oil other points ; or, 
in the second ease, by the use of stronger 
expressions or epithets. The strain or 
accent may be employed to designate 
the tone or manner in which we express 
ourselves, that is, the spirit of our dis- 
course : in familiar language, we talk of 
a person's proceeding in a strain of 
panegyric, or of censure ; but, in poetry, 
persons are said to pour forth their com- 
plaints in tender accents. 

Afier such a mighty stress, so irrationally laid 
upon two slight, empty wi nU (" sol f-e«m>.c ions iie^ ’ 
and - 4 mutual consciousness”) have they made any- 
thing. but the author liim&elf l Sherlock on the I u- 
uily) better understood? South. 

The idle, who are neither wise for this world uoi 
the next, are emphatically called, by Doctor Tiliot- 
sou, " Fools at large.” Sex citato a. 

An assured hope of future glory raises him to i 
pursuit of a more than ordinary strain of duty aud 
perfection. South 

For thee iny tuneful accents will 1 raise. Dkydkn. 


STRICT, SEVERE. 

STRICT, from strictns bound or 
confined, characterizes lliu thing which 
binds or keeps in control: SEVERN 
(t\ Austere ) characterizes in the proper 
sense the disposition of the person to 
intlict pain, and in ap extended applica- 
tion the thing which intlicts pain. The 
term strict is, therefore, taken always 
in the good sense ; severe is good or had, 
according to circumstances: he who 
has authority over others must be strict 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good 
order, and a proper attention to their 
duties; hut it is possible to be very 
severe in punishing those who are under 
us, and yet very lax in all matters that 
our duty demands of us. 

If a strict hand 1 m* kept over children, they will ;d 
th.it age be tractable. l„i>CKK 

IijcmgUM iIumj, who bow'd beneath llm force 
Of strictest ^ l i sci pli lie, Severely w ise. 

All human ]>us.moiis. 



STRIVE. 


STROM}. 


Strict may with propriety be applied 
to one’s sell' as well as others : severe is 
applied to one’s s*df, only to denote self- 
niortitieatinii. 

11c xx us so strict ia lie* observation of liis word 
ntnl promise as .1 commander, that lie was not to be 
per-unded to stay in tlie West wlieu lie found it was 
not in liis {lower to perform his agreement. 

Cl.AKKNPON. 

Those infirmities and that licence which he had 
foin.erly indulged Lo himself, he pututVxxitli St verity. 

Clarendon. 
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the individual are more distinctly con 
sideml than when we speak pf contend - 
ing for a prize: for this reason these 
words may be applied in precisely the 
same connexion, but still with this dis- 
tinction. 

Mad as the seas and the winds, when botii contend 
Which i» the master. Siiaksi’kahe 

Mad as tlie winds 

When for the empire of the main they strive. 

Dennis 


STRIFE, CONTENTION. 

STRIFE and CONTENTION, 
though derived from the verbs strive 
and contend (v. To strive ), have this 
further distinction, that they arc both 
taken in the bad sense for acts of 
anger or passion ; in this case strife is 
mostly used for verbal strife , where each 
party strives against the other b, *ac 
use of contumelious or provoking ex- 
pressions; contention is used tor an 
angry striving with others, either in 
respect to matters of opinion or matters 
of claim, in which each party seeks to 
get the better of the other. Strife is 
the result of a quarrelsome humor; 
contention , of a restless, selfish, and 
greedy humor: strife is most commonly 
to be found in private life ; contention 
but too frequently mingles itself in all 
the affairs of men. 

A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks 
down wiili a generous neglect cm the censures amb^ 
iippl.uisrs of the ni.ilti: udt*, and plaees a man ^ 
hex otid tlie little noise ami strife of longues. 

Addison. 

Vuntcuthm bold with iion lungs. 

And slander with her hundred tongues. Moohe. 

STRIVE, CONTEND, VIE. 

STRIVE, in Saxon straff an , Dutch 
strewn, like the Latin strapo to bustle, 
comes in all probability from the Hebrew 
rob to contend, to prosecute a claim, pro- 
perly signifying to use an ellbrt. CON- 
TEND, v. To Contend. VIE may 
either be changed from view , signifying 
to look at with the desire to excel, or 
from the Saxon wigan to contend with. 

To strive is the act of individuals 
without regard to others ; as when a 
person strives to get a living, or to im- 
prove himself; to contend and vie tutli 
denote the act of ail individual in re- 
ference to others ; as to contend in a 
lawsuit, to vie in dress. To strive may 
sometimes he applied where there i.* 
niore than one party, as to strive for the 
mastery; but in this case the idlings of 


Striving consists always of some 
active effort, as when persons strive at 
the oar; contending may proceed ver- 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions ; and vying may be indicated 
by any expression of the wish to put 
one’s self in a slate of competition with 
another ; as pe^ocis vie with each other 
ir -Le grandeur of their houses or 
equipages. 

They both seemed lovfa with each other in holding 
out a brilliant example to the rest of the fleet. 

Clarke. 

Contend may be used in a moral ap- 
plication, as to contend with difficulties ; 
and vie may be used figuratively, as one 
flower may be said to vie with another 
in the beauty of its colors. 

One of the most alarming evils with which he had 
to contend was intestine disaffection. Bjsset. 

Shull a form 

Of elemental dross, of mould’nng day, 

Vie xx itli these charms imperial ? Mason. 

STRONG, ROBUST, STURDY. 

STRONG is in all probability a va- 
riation of strict, which is in German 
strong , because strength is altogether 
derived from the close contexture of 
bodies. ROBUST, in Latin robust us , 
from robur , signifies literally having 
the strength of oak. STURDY, like 
the word stout, steady (v. Firm), conies 
in all probability from stehen to stand, 
signifying capable of standing. 

Strong is here the generic term; tlie 
others are specific, or specify strength 
under different circumstances ; robust is 
a positive and high degree of strength 
arising from a peculiar bodily make : a 
man may be strong from the strength 
of his constitution, from the power 
which is inherent in his frame ; but a 
robust man has strength loth from the 
size and texture of his body, he has a 
bone ;_nd nerve which is endowed with 
great power. A little man may be 
strong \ although not robust; a tall, 
stout m: n, in full health, may be termed 
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STUPID. 


SUBJECT, 


robust. A mail may lie strong in one 
part of his 'body and not in another ; ho 
may be stronger at one time, from par- 
ticular circumstances, than he is at an- 
other: but a robust man is strong in 
his whole body ; and, as he is robust by 
nature, he will cease to be so only from 
disease. 

If tlum juist strength, 'twas hcavon that strength 
beitovv'd. For*. 

The huntsman, ever gay , robust, and bold. 

Di lies the noxious vapour. Somervili.e. 

Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
the body and the temper of the mind : a 
sturdy man is capable of making resist- 
ance, and ready to make it; he must be 
naturally strong, and not of slender 
make, but he need not be robust: a 
sturdy peasant presents us with a mail 
who, both by nature and habit, is formed 
for withstanding the inroads of an 
enemy. 

This must bo dune*, and I would fain see 

Mol tul ho slur as to gainsay. Hudiuhas. 

Things as well as persons may be 
said to be strong , us opposed to the 
weak ; as a strong rope, a strong staff: 
robust and sturdy are only said of 
persons, or things personal ; as a robust 
make, a robust habit; a sturdy air, a 
sturdy stroke. 

Full on the ankle fell the ponderous stone, 

Hurst the strong uerves and crush’d the solid hone. 

Foi'K. 

Ueef may confer robustness on my son’s limbs, but 
w ill debilitate his mind. ’ Ahbutiinot. 

Ib oeath their sturdy slrokes the billows roar. 

i>HYt>KN. 

STUPID, 1)UIJ,. 

STUPID, in Latin sfupidus, from 
stupeo to be amazed or bewildered, ex- 
presses ail amazement which is equi- 
valent to a deprivation of understand- 
ing: DULL is connected with the Ger- 
man toll and Swedish stullig mad, and 
the Latin stultus simple or foolish, and 
denotes a simple deficiency. Stupidity 
in its proper sense is natural to a man, 
although a particular circumstance may 
have a similar effect upon the under- 
standing; he who is questioned in the 
presence of others may appear very 
stupid in that which is otherwise very 
familiar to him. Dull is an incidental 
quality, arising principally from the 
state of the animal spirits : a writer may 
sometimes be dull who is otherwise 
vivacious and pointed ; a person may be 


dull in a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

A stupid butt is only fit fur the* conversation of or- 
dinary people. Aijdikox 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy who may 
nut he placed in stations uf life which may give them 
an opportunity of making their fortunes. A dim. sox 

SUAVITY, URBANITY. 

SUAVITY is literally sweetness: 
and URBANITY the refinement of the 
city, in distinction from the country : 
inasmuch, therefore, as a polite educa- 
tion tends to soften the mind and the 
manners, it produces suavity; but 
suavity may sometimes arise from 
natural temper, and exist, thcrclon* 
without urbanity ; although there can- 
not be urbanity without suavity. Py 
the suavity of our manners we gain the 
love of those around us ; by the ur- 
banity of our manners we render our- 
s.dvcs agreeable companions : hence 
also arises another distinction, that the 
term suavity may be applied to oilier 
things, as the voice, or the style ; but 
urbanity to manners only. 

The suavity of Mtuiundei’s style might l>o nioivt 
to lMutuich s table than tin* irirgulur Mil* mitt;, of 
Aristophanes. Ue m ii kh i.a.n .i. 

The virtue called vrbanilu by the ni«--r.tli>ts, or a 
com tly behatiour, consist -> in a desire to ph-iw the 
company. Foi'ii. 

f SUBJECT, LIABLE, EXPOSED, OB- 
NOXIOUS. 

SUBJECT, in Latin subject us , par- 
ticiple of subjicio to cast under, signifies 
thrown underneath. LIABLE, com- 
pounded of lie and able, signifies ready 
to lie near or lie under. EXPOSED, 
in Latin expositus , participle of expono, 
compounded of ex and pono, signifies 
set out, set within the view or reach. 
OBNOXIOUS, in Latin obnoxius , com- 
pounded of nb and noxium mischief, 
signifies in the way of mischief. 

All these terms are applied to those 
circumstances in human life by which 
we are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in- 
cluded in the term subject; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
suoject to; we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, but often in vain: 
liable conveys more the idea of casual- 
ties ; we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but wo may also escape the 
evil if we are careful • expose 1 conveys 
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Ihe idea of a'*passive state, into which we 
may he brought either through our own 
means or through the instrumentality of 
others ; we arc exposed to that which 
we are not in a condition to keep off 
from ourselves ; it is frequently not in 
our power to guard against the evil : ob- 
noxious signifies properly exposed to 
the mischief of anything ; as obnoxious 
to the multitude, that is, exposed to 
their resentment: a person may avoid 
bringing himself into this state, but 
he cannot avoid the consequences which 
will ensue from being thus involved. 
We are subject to disease, or subject to 
death ; this is the irrevocable law of our 
nature: tender people are liable to 
catch cold ; all persons are liable to 
make mistakes : a person is rxjtoscd to 
insults who provokes the anger of a 
low-bred man: a minister sometimes 
renders himself obnoxious to the people. 

When we sec our enemies ami fricmls gliding away , 
before us, let m not lbrget that we are au snljrct to 
the general law of mortality. Johnson. 


The sinner i«. not only liable to that disappoint- 
ment of success whieh so often frustrates all the 
do-ij'iis of men, but liable to a disappointment still 
mov«r ciuel, of being successful and miserable at 
once. Hr. air. 


Oil the bare earth expos'd lie lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. Dkydkn. 

On the death of Lord Coventry, his lo-'S was more 
visible and manifest in his successor, a man ex- 
tiemely obnoxious to the people on the subject of 
ship-money. Clarendon. 

Subject , liable , and exposed may be 
applied to things as well as persons, with 
a similar distinction: things are . sub- 
ject by nature, as subject It) decay ; 
liable by accident, as liable to be broken ; 
exposed bv situation, or for want of pro- 
tection, as expose, l to the cuttino- winds. 
Obnoxious is said only of persons, or 
that which is personal. 

'flip devout man aspires after some piineiple*, of 
m.no perfect felicity, which sdiall 11.4 be suljn-t to 
change or decay. ’ III. air. 

The li.mng two eyes liiLl.t thus be said to be 
rather an inconvenience than a benefit; since ou»» 
eye would answer the purpose of sight as well .is two, 
and he less liable to illusion, lint it is otheiwhc. 

UoI.UjMITII. 

Tho Spuniaid's design by this allegory was to 
*how the many assaults to which tho life of man is 
fo pitted. Audi son. 

And much he blames the softness of his mind. 
Obnoxious to the charms of woman kind. Dimucrr 


To subject and expose , as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense : a person sub- 
jects himself to impertinent freedoms 
by descending to indecent familiarities 
with his inferiors; he exposes himself 


1 

to the derision of his equals by an affec- 
tation of superiority. 

These feudal services being almost entirely arbi- 
trary, subjected the tenants to many vexatious. 

Adam Smith. 

The ancient (ircct.ins seemed to have treated the 
bodies of their dead enemies ill a very indecent 
manner, exposing them to scorn and ignominy. 

Potter. 

SUBJECT, SUBORDINATE, INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

SUBJECT, v. Subject. SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded of sub and order , 
signifies to be in an order that is under 
others. INFERIOR, in Latin in- 
ferior % comparative of infer us low, which 
probably comes from inj'cro to cast into, 
because inferiors are cast into places 
that arc low. SUBSERVIENT, com- 
pounded of sub and servio , signifies 
serving under something else. 

V These terms may either express the 
‘relation of persons to persons or things, 
or of things to things. Subject in the 
first case respects the exercise of power ; 
subordinate, is said of the station and 
office ; inferior , either of a mail’s out- 
ward circumstances or of his merits and 
qualifications; sub\ervi> nt, of one’s re- 
lative services to another, but always in 
a bad sense. According to the law of 
nature, a child should be subject to Ins 
parents ; according to the law of God 
and man, lie must be subject to his 
prince : the good order of society cannot 
be rightly maintained unless there be 
some to act in a subordinate capacity : 
moil of inferior talent have apart to act 
which, in the aggregate, is of no less 
importance than that which is sustained 
by men. of the highest endowments: 
men of no principle or character will bo 
most subservient to the base purposes 
of those who pay them best. It is the 
part of the prince to protect the subject , 
and of the subject to love and honor the 
prince: it is the part of the exalted to 
treat the subordinate with indulgence; 
and of the latter to show respect to 
those under whom they are placed : it is 
the part of the superior to instruct, 
assist, and encourage the inferior ; it 
is the part of the latter to be willing to 
learn, ready to obey, and prompt to exe- 
cute. It is not necessary for any one 
to act tho degrading parSof being sub 
servient to another. • 

Contemplate the world us ^subject to the Divine 
dominion. Bi.aiu. 

Whether duik prestiges of the uiglit proceed fiuin 
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auy latent power of the soul (luring her nostiaciion. 
or Irom any operation of suboi'dinatc spirits, 1ms lawn 
a mutter of dispute. Addison. 

A great perfon gets more by obliging his inferior 
thuu disduiuing him. South. 

Wicked spirits may by their cunning carry farther 
on u see mi ug confederacy or subserviency to the de- 
signs of a good angel. Dkydkn. 

In the second instance subject has the 
same sense as in the preceding article 
( v . Subject), when taken in the relation 
of things to things ; subordinate desig- 
nates the degree of relative importance 
hot ween things : inferior designates 
every circumstance which can rentier 
things comparatively higher or lower ; 
subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under certain circum- 
stances, but not always in the bad sense. 
All things in this world are subject to 
change: matters of subordinate con- 
sideration ought to be entirely set out 
of the question when any grand object 
is to be obtained: things of inferior 
value must necessarily sell for an infe- 
rior price: there is nothing so insig- 
nificant but it may be made subservient 
to some purpose. 

Those countries where there are volcanoes ure 
most subject to earthquakes. Goldsmith. 

The idea of pain in its highest degree is much 
stronger than the highest degree of plcasuie, and pr>*- 
sei veslhe same superiority through all the subordi- 
nate grudatiuus. ISukkk. 

I can myself remember the time when in respect 
of mu»ic our reiguing taste was m mini) degrees in- 
ferior to the French. SiiAriEsDl/UY. 

Though a wri.er nmy lie wrong himself, he may 
chance to make his et:ors subservient to the cause ol* 
Until. Hlukk. 


TO SUBJECT, SUBJUGATE, SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT signifies to make subject. 
SUBJUGATE, from jugum a yoke, 
signifies to bring under the yoke. 
SUBDUE, v , To conquer . 

Subject is here the generic, the two 
others specific terms : we may subject 
either individuals or nations; hut we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugates another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed with 
regard to nations that are compelled to 
submit to the conqueror: but subjugate 
expresses even more than subdue , for it 
implies to biting into a state of per- 
manent submission ; whereas to subdue 
may be only a qominal and temporary 
subjection : Caesar subjugated the Gauls, 
fur lie made them subjects to the Homan 


era jure; but Alexander 'subdued the 
Indian nations, who revolted after his 
departure. 

A 

Whcru there is no awe, there will be no subjection. 

South. 

O^fav'riie virgin, that hast warm’d the breast 
Whose sov'rcign die Hues subjugate the east. 1’iuott 

Thy son (nor is tli’ appointed seasou far) 

In Italy shall wage successful war. 

Till, alter every foe subdu'd, the sun 

Tin ice through the signs his annual race shall run. 

Dkydkn 

TO SUBSIDE, ABATE, INTERMIT. 

SUBSIDE, from the Latin sub and 
sedeo , signifies to settle to the bottom. 
ABATE, v. Abate . INTERMIT, 
from the Latin inter and mitto, signi- 
fies to leave a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of subside. That 
which has been put into commotion 
subsides heavy particles subside in a 
fluid that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside : a diminution of 
strength characterizes the meaning of 
abate; that which has been high in 
action may abate ; the rain abates ^fter 
it has been heavy ; and a man’s anger 
abates: alternate action and rest is im- 
plied in the word intermit; whatever is 
in action may sometimes cense from 
aelion; labor without intermission is 
out of the power of man. 

It was m>t long before this joy subsided in the re- 
membrance of that dignity from which I had fallen. 

IIawkkswukth. 

Hut first to lienvTi thy due devotions pay. 

And annual gilts on Ceres’ altar lay, 

\N hen winter s lage a: at < s. Dii/deh. 

Whether the time of intermission be. spent in 
corn pan) or in so.it ude, tin* inulei standing is ab- 
stracted hum the object ul' inquiry. Jouason. 

SUBSTANTIAL, SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL signifies having a 
substance: SOLID, from solum the 
ground, signifies having a firm foun- 
dation. The substantial is opposed 
to that which is thin and has no 
consistency the solid is opposed to the 
liquid, or that which is of loose con- 
sistency. All objects which admit of 
being handled are in their nature sub- 
stantial ; those which are of so hard a 
texture as to require to be cut are solid 
Substantial food is that which has a 
consistency in itself, and is capable of 
giving fulness to the empty stomach: 
solid food is meat in distinction from 
drink : so substantial beings are such 
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as consist of itesh and blood, and may 
bo touched, in distinction from those 
which are airy or spiritual ; the earth is 
solid which is so hardened as not to 
yield to pressure. 

Melanelioly spectres visit the ruins of monasteries, 
ami frequent the solitary dwellings of the dead. 
They puss and repuss in unsubstantial images along 
the iui'saken gullcrics. IIauvky. 

A hunk was thrown about its rising ground, and, 
being thus defended from the incursions of the sea, 
it becunie firm uud solid. Goldsmith. 

So in the moral application, the sub- 
stantial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mind only, and which is fre- 
quently fictitious ; as a substantial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind : the solid is 
that which rests on reason, and has the 
properties of durability and reality, as a 
solid reputation. 

Trusting in its own native and substantial worth, 
Scorns all meretricious ornaments. Milton. 

As the swoln co' limns of ascending smoke, 

So solid swells thy grandeur, pigmy man. You no. 

SUCCESSION, SERIES, ORDER. 

SUCCESSION, signifying the act 
or state of succeeding ( v . To follow), is 
a matter of necessity or casualty : things 
succeed each other, or they are taken in 
succession either arbitrarily or by design : 
the SERIES (/». Series) is a connected 
succession ; the ORDER (v. To place ), 
the ordered or arranged succession. 
We observe the succession of events as 
a matter of curiosity ; we trace the 
series of events as a matter of intelli- 
gence ; we follow the order which the 
historian has pursued as a matter of 
judgment: the succession may he slow 
or quick ; thu series may be long or 
short ; the order may be correct or in- 
correct. The present age has atlbrdcd 
a quick succession of events, and pre- 
sented us with a series of atrocious 
attempts to disturb the peace of society 
under the name of liberty. The his- 
torian of these times needs only pursue 
tlie order which the events themselves 
point out. 

. Wi* can conceive of time only by tin* surressian of 
ulcus one to another. I1a WKfcswoaTi*. 

A number of distinct fables may contain all the 
IJ l ll(:s of mural instruction ; yet each must be re- 
membered by a distiuct effort of the mind, and will 
uot recur in a series, because they have no con- 
nexion with each other. Hawkkmvoktu. 

Iu all verse, howexer familiar and easy, the uurris 
te necessarily thrown out of the order iu which they 
we commonly used. 1 1 a wkls woutu. 


SUCCESSIVE, ALTERNATE. 

What is SUCCESSIVE follows 
directly; what is ALTERNATE fol- 
lows indirectly. A minister preaches 
successively who preaches every Sunda) 
uninterruptedly at the same hour ; but 
he preaches alternately if he preaches 
on one Sunday in the morning, and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon at the 
same place. The successive may he 
accidental or intentional ; the alternate 
is always intentional; it may rain for 
three successive days, or a fair may he 
held for three successive days: trees 
are placed sometimes in alternate order 
when every other tree is of the same 
size and kind. 

Like leaves mi trees th»* race of men is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on tlu* ground; 
Another r.ice thu following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. Pops. 

The way of singing the psalms alternately . was 
when the oougregatiuu, dividing themselves into two 
parts, repeated the psalms by courses, verse for 
verse. Bingham. 

TO SUFFOCATE, STIFLE, SMOTHER, 
CHOICE. 

SUFFOCATE, in Latin suffocatus , 
participle of suffoco, compounded of .sub 
and faux , signifies to constrain or tighten 
the throat. STIFLE is a frequentative 
of stuff, that is, to stuff excessively. 
SMO THER is a frequentative of smoke . 
CHOKE is probably a variation of 
cheek, in Saxon ceac , because strangula- 
tion is effected by a compression of the 
throat under the cheek-bone. 

These terms express the act of stop- 
ping the breath, but under various cir- 
cumstances and by various means; 
suffocation is produced, by every kind of 
means, external or internal, and is there- 
fore the most general of those terms ; 
stifling proceeds by internal means, 
that is, by the admission of foreign 
bodies into the passages which lead to 
the respiratory organs : we may be 
suffocated by excluding the air exter- 
nally, as by gagging, confining closely, 
or pressing violently : we may be suffo- 
cated or stifled by means of vapours, 
close air, or smoke. To smother is to 
suffocate by the exclusion of air exter- 
nally, as by means of any substance 
with which one is covered or sui^rouuded ; 
as smoke, dust, and the like:* to choke 
is a mode of stifling by means of large 
bodies, as by a piece of focal lodging in 
the throat. 

A suffocating wind llic pilgrim smites 
# With instant death. Thomson 
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Hadtho wind dmon in our faces we liad been in 
no small danger of stifling by sulphur. IIekkxt.ky. 

Many of {hem have crammed great quantities 
of scandal down his throat, others have choked him 
with lewdness and ribaldry. South. 

The helpless traveller w ith wild surprise 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise. 

And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 

Admson. 

To choke , in an extended and fig li- 
ra live sense*, is to interrupt the action of 
any body by the intervention of any 
foreign substance, as a garden is choked 
with weeds; to stifle is altogether to put 
a stop or end to a thing by keeping it 
down ; as to stifle resentment, sighs, &e. ; 
to smother is to choke or prevent free 
action by covering or surrounding, as 
good resolutions are smothered by un- 
ruly desires or appetites. 

Avarice, like some choking weed, teaches the 
linger to gripe and the hand to oppiess. Hakvey. 

When my heart was ready with a sigh to cleave, 

I have, with mighty anguish of mv soul, 

.lust at the biith stifled this still-horn sigh. 

Shakspeark. 

The love of jealous men breaks out furiously 
(w hen the object of their loves is taken from them ) 
and throws oil' all mixtures of suspicion which 
choked and smothered it before. A ddi son. 

SUPERFICIAL, SHALLOW, FLIMSY. 

The SUPERFICIAL is that which 
lies only at the surface ; it is therefore 
by implication the same as the SHAL- 
LOW, which has nothing underneath : 
shallow being a variation of hollow or 
empty. Hence a person may be called 
cither superficial or ska flow, to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of know- 
ledge ; but, otherwise, superficiality is 
applied to the exercise of the thinking 
faculty, and shallowness to its extent. 
Men of free sentiments are superficial 
thinkers, although they may not have un- 
derstandings more shallow than others. 
Superficial and shallow are applicable 
to things as well as persons: FLIMSY 
is applicable to things only. Flimsy 
most probably comes from Uamc, that is, 
llamv, showy, easily seen through. In 
the proper sense we may speak of giving 
a superficial covering of paint or colour 
to a body ; of a l iver or piece of water 
being shallow ; of cotton or cloth being 
flimsy. 

It cannot have any extensive, or, if 1 may so call 
it, a superficial spread, for thou the country would 
be quickly typdeumned. Goldsmith- 

The wati.v in those places is found to glow more 
shallow. Goldsmith. 

Those y/t’mty wqbs that break us soon as wrought. 

«■ COWTIU. 

Ill the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which does 


not extend beyond the % superficies of 
things; a conversation or a discourse 
may be shallow which does not contain 
a body of sentiment; and a work or 
performance may be flimsy which has 
nothing solid in .it to engage the at- 
tention. 

Ily much labour we acquire a superficial acquaint- 
ance w ith a few sensible objects. IIlaik. 

I know thee to thy bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre to the utmost skiu. Uuydkn. 

Proud of a vast extent otjlimsy lines. Pock. 

SURFACE, SUPERFICIES. 

SURFACE, compounded of sur for 
super and face, is a variation of the 
Latin term SUPERFICIES ; and yet 
they have acquired this distinction, that 
the former is the vulgar, and the latter 
the scientific term ; of course the former 
has a more indefinite and general appli- 
cation than the latter. A surface is 
cither even or uneven, smooth or rough ; 
but the mathematician always conceives 
of a plane superficies on which he 
founds his operations. 

Nor to the surface of enlivened earth, 

Graceful with hills and dales and leafy woods. 

Her liberal tre-ses, is thy force con lim’d. Thomson. 

There is neither a straight line nor an exact *«/ 1 r 
Jicics in all nature. Goi.dsmi i ii. 

Surface , in its moral application, is 
extended to whatever presents itself first 
to the mind of the observer. 

Krruurs like straws upon the surface flow, 

He who would seaich lor pearls must dive below. 

Dhyloh. 

Superficies may be applied in its 
proper and definite sense toother objects 
than those which relate to science. 

Those wlu> have undertaken the task of recoil 
oiling mankind to their present stale frequently ie- 
miml us that we view only the superficies ol life. 

JoiiKsON. 

TO SURROUND, ENCOMPASS, EN- 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND, in old French sur- 
render, signifies, by means of the inten- 
sive syllable sur over, to go all round. 
ENCOMPASS, compounded of en or 
in and compass , signifies to bring within 
a certain compass formed by a circle; 
so likewise ENVIRON, from the Latin 
gyrus, and the Greek yvpac a citric, 
and also ENCIRCLE, signify to bring 
within a circle. 

Surround is the most literal and 
general of all these terms, which signily 
to inclose any object cither directly ° r 
indirectly. Wc may surround an object 
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b> standing at certain distances all 
round it : in this manner a person may 
be surrounded by other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an object 
may be surrounded by inclosing it in 
every direction, and at every point; in 
this manner a garden is surrounded by 
a wall. To encompass is to surround 
in the latter sense, and applies to objects 
of a great or indefinite extent : the earth 
is encompassed by the air, which we 
term the atmosphere ; towns are en- 
compassed by walls. To surround is to 
go round an object of any form, whether 
square or circular, long or short ; but 
to environ and to encircle carry with 
them the idea of forming a circle round 
an object ; thus a town or a valley may 
be environed by hills, a bason of water 
may be encircled by trees, or the bead 
may bo encircled by a wreath of (lowers. 

Ilnl not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach ofev’n or morn, 
lint cloud instead, and e\cr during daik 
Summit is me. Mit.’ion. 

When* Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 

Wuh bea-ts nit oiupti - «.«’</, anil a dancing gnu e. 

D .YltfN. 

Of lighting elements, on all sides roc.nd 
Environ'd. MlL'iuv. 

A*. in the hollow breast of Apeimine. 
lieneatli the shelter ol‘ cuvirvliutj hills, 

A myrtle rises, lar from human eye. 

So flourish'll, blooming, and iniscuu by all. 

The sweet I.avinia. * Thomson. 

In an extended or moral sense we are 
said to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in different 
directions about us : thus a person living 
in a particular spot, where he lias many 
friends may say lie is surrounded by his 
friends, or environed by objects in such 
manner that he cannot escape from 
them ; so likewise a particular person 
may say that he is surrounded by dan- 
gers and diiliculties : hut, in speaking 
of man in a general sense, we should 
rather say he is encompassed by dangers, 
which expresses in a much stronger 
manner our peculiarly exposed condition. 

Behold surronndintj kings their pow’r combine, 

And one capitulate, and 011c resign. Johnson. 

Ali! what is life? With ills cumin puss' d round. 
Amidst our ln pe fate stake* the sudden wound. 

(i-VY. 

TO SUSTAIN, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN, compounded of sits or sub 
and teneo to hold, signifies to hold or 
keep up. SUPPORT, v. To counter 
nance. MAINTAIN, v. To assert . 

The idea of keeping up or preventing 
from falling is common to these terms, 


which vary either in the mode or object 
of the Action. To sustain anjl support 
are frequently passive, maintain is al- 
ways active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing or receiving the 
weight of any object, the former in re- 
ference to any great weight, the latter 
to any weight however small. 

With labour spent, no longer can hit w ield 
The heavy faulcliion, or sustain tho shield. 
Overwhelm'd with darts. Diiyden. 

Stooping to support each flower of tender stalk. 

Mii/roN. 

Sustain and support may also imply 
an active excrci.se of power or means 
which bring them still nearer to main- 
tain; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any ordi- 
nary power. 

The Lord of all, him .elf through all dillWd, 

8ns Inins, and is tho life of all that lives. Cow s-kh. 

Hu was a gioat lover of t is country, and . f his re* 
liiiimi ami justice, which he believed would only 
& uppnrt it. C I. \ UK N DUN. 

So in bearing up against, any opposing 
f.nce ; but support is here an act for the 
benefit of others : maintain is an act 
for one’s own benefit : as to sustain a 
shock ; to support one another in battle; 
to maintain one’s self in a contest. 

Their w lude body amounted to but one thousand 
men, and the.-e w ere to sustain the shock of an enemy 
iieadv ten times their number. VoldsMith. 

Mutual interest indued them (the burgher*) to 
support the king, and the king to support tlu-in 
against the lords. Adam Smith. 

As compass’d with n wood of spears around. 

The lordly lion still maintains his ground. 

So Turnus faies. I hey den 

Existence is said lobe sustained under 
circumstances of weakness or pressure; 
it is supported by natural means, as the 
milk of tlie motlier suf ports the babe; 
or indirectly l>\ what supplies the iiuvin 
as to support one’s family by labor: 
what is maintained is upheld by pecu- 
niary means, as to maintain a family, a 
licet, &i*. 

The weakness of age and infancy was sua,ii-r l by 
liis bouuty. Joiinmin. 

Towards any who needed support or enco’na :e- 
ment, though unknown, if fairly lecommen.ted, hu 
was liberal. Cl.Ait ENiioN. 

The fleet equipped at Athens was maintahud a tier 
tlie manner preset ibed by Thcmistoeies till the time 
of Demosthenes. l ’ ul 1 1 K - 

In the moral application, what presses 
on the mind is sustained , or supported , 
with the like distinction : grievous losses 
or injuries are sustained ; alllictions ami 
disappointments supported. 

Wrong lu* sustains with temper, looks on heav’n. 
Nor steeps to think his iujivev liis fie. You so 
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When he beheld them melted into tears, he him- 
s-ir appeared quite unmoved, inwardly supi+oted and 
comforted initial hour of agony. Goldsmith. 

Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily ; the former in respect to 
wliat is foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to maintain 
one's own character. 

Ireland was judged to be the proper theatre to 
support his assumed character. Goldsmith. 

(iod v allies no man more or less in placing him 
high and low, bat every one as he maintains liia 
post. South. 


SYMMETRY, PROPORTION. 

SYMMETRY, in Latin symmetria , 
Greek avj.tf.isrpia fom aw and /ttrpor, 
signifies a measure that accords. PRO- 
PORTION, in Latin proportio , com- 
pounded of pro and portio i signifies 
every portion or part according with the 
other, or with the whole. 

The signification of these terms is 
obviously the same, namely, a due ad- 
measurement of the parts to each other 
and to the whole: but symmetry has 
now acquired but a partial application 
to the human body, or to things nicely 
fitting each other ; and proportion is 
applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions, and an adaptation of the 
parts : hence we speak of symmetry of 
feature; but proportion of limbs, the 
proportion of the head to the body. 

Sensual delights in enlarged minds give way to 
lie sublimer pleusuics of reason, which discover the 
c-iu>c» and dcaigus, the frame, connexion, and sym- 
metry of things. IIkhkklky. 

The inventors of stuffed hips had a better eye fur 
due proportion than to add to a redundancy, bc- 
liius" in some cases it was cumenicnt to till up a 
vacuum. Cum ue in. and. 


SYMPATHY, COMPASSION, COMMI- 
SERATION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY, from the Greek avy 
or av v with, and 7ra0o£ feeling, lias the 
literal meaning of fellow-feeling, that is, 
a kindred or like feeling, or feeling in 
company with another. COMPAS- 
SION (v. Pity); COMMISERATION, 
from the Latin com and miseria misery; 
CONDOLENCE, from the Latin con 
and doleo to grieve, signify a nke suffer- 
ing, or a differing in company. Hence 
it is obvitJus that, according to the deri- 
vation of the words, the sympathy may 
cither be sa^d of pleasure or pain, the 
rest only of that which is painful. $y?n- 
pathy preserves its original meaning in 


SYMPATHY. 

its application, for we laugh or cry by 
sympathy ; this may, however, be only 
a merely physical operation. 

You are not young, no more am I ; go to, then, 
there's sympathy: you are merry, so um I ; ha! ha! 
then there's more symjMithy. Siiakspkakk. 

Compassion is altogether a moral 
feeling, which makes us enter into the 
distresses of others : we may, therefore, 
sympathize with others, witliout essen- 
tially serving them ; but, if we feel com- 
passion , we naturally turn our thoughts 
towards relieving them. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 
their story, and sympathized witli these heroes in sill 
their adventures. Addison. 

Wlongst those whom honest lives can recommend. 
Our justice more compassion should extend. 

Dknh \m. 

Sympathy , indeed, may sometimes be 
taken for a secret alliance or kindred 
feeling between two objects. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force. 

Powerful at. greatest distance lo unite 
With secret amity, things of like kind 
lly secret eat conveyance. Mii/jon. 

That mind and body often sympathize 

Is plain; such is tins uuion uature ties. Jknyns 

Compassion is awakened by any sort 
of suffering, but particularly thor-e which 
are attributable to our misfortunes: 
commiseration is awakened by sufferings 
arising from our faults; condolence is 
awakened by the troubles of life, to 
which all are equally liable. Poverty 
and want excite our compassion. ; w« 
endeavour to relieve them : a poor cri- 
minal suffering the penalty of the law 
excites our commiseration ; we endea- 
vour, if possible, to mitigate his punish- 
ment: the loss which a friend sustains 
produces condolence ; we take the best 
means of testifying it to him. 

1 am very sorry that her Majesty did not see Inis 
usMMiiblv of objects so pioper to excite th.it c-li.n iiy 
and compassion which she bears to every one who 
stands iu need of it. Adwm<n 

Her lowly plight 

Immoveable, till peace, obt.iiind fr- in fault 
AYkuowlcdg'd and depiuied, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration. Mu .* 1 **. 

11 1 tlier than all must suffer, some must die, 

Yet nature must condole tlieir misery Henham. 

Compassion is the sentiment of one 
mortal towards another ; commiseration 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites m the Supreme 
Being. Compassion may be awakened 
in persons of any condition ; commise- 
ration is awakened towards those who 
are in an abject state of misery ; condo- 
lence supposes an entire equality, and is 
often produced by some common ua- 
1 amity . 
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Tlie guod-iiulured m:m is apt to be moved with 
compassion t'ur those mblbi times and infirmities which 
another would turn iuto ridicule. Addison. 

Than must we those who {{roan beneath the weight 
Of ago, disease, or waut, commiserate f Dkniiam. 

Why should I think that all that devout multi- 
tude which so lately cried Hosanna in the streets, 
did not also hear their part in those public cundnlvojs 
(hi the crucilixiou of our Saviour) ? 1 1 ali.. 

SYSTEM, METHOD. 

SYSTEM, in Latin systema , Greek 
ffwriifia from av^ijfu or ovv and i<rf//u to 
stand together, signifies that which is 
put together so as to form a whole. 
METHOD, in Latin methodus , from 
the Greek ptra and o 8o<: a way by which 
anything is effected. 

System expresses more than method , 
which is hut a part of system : system 
is an arrangement of many single or in- 
dividual objects according to some given 
rule, so as to make them coalesce ; me- 
thod is the manner of this arrangement, 
or the principle upon which this arrange- 
ment takes place. The term system , 
however, applies to a complexity of ob- 
jects ; but arrangement, and conse- 
quently method , may he applied to every 
thing that is to be put into execution. 
All sciences must be reduced to system; 
and without system there is no science : 
all business requires method ; and with- 
out method little can be done to any 
good purpose. 

If a better system's thine, 

Impart it frankly, or make use of mine. Francis. 

The great defect of the Seasons is the want of 
mvthml, but for this I kuow not that there was any 
u teily. Johnson. 


T. 

TO TAKE, KECEIVE, ACCEPT. 

TAKE, from the Latin tactum , par- 
ticiple of tango, is as much as to get 
into one’s possession bv touching or lay- 
ing hands on it. RECEIVE, in Fieneh 
recevoir , Latin recipio , from re and 
<'upio, signifies to take back ; and AC- 
CEPT, from ac or ad and capio , signifies 
to take for a special purpose. 

To take is the general term, receive 
ami accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action ; we take 
whatever comes in the way ; we receive 
0, dy that which is offered or sent : we 
take a book from a table ; we receive a 
Parcel which has been sent* we take 


either with or without consent ; we re 
ceive with the consent, or according to 
the wishes, of another: a robber takes 
money from a traveller; a person receives 
a letter from a friend. 

Eiicli takes his seat, aud each receives his share. 

l’ol’E. 

To receive is frequently a passive act ; 
whatever is offered or done to another is 
received ; but to accept is an act of 
choice : many things, therefore, may he 
received which cannot be accepted ; as a 
person receives a blow or an insult : so 
in an engagement one may be said to 
receive the enemy, who is ready to re- 
ceive his attack ; on the other hand, 
we accept apologies. 

Till, seiz'd with shame, they wheel about and face, 
litr.v.irc their foes, and raise, a ihreat’niug cry ; 

The Tuscans take their turn to fear und tly. 

Dry den. 

Shu accepted my apology, and wo are again recoil 
ciled. 11 ky iwnk 

Some things are both received and 
accepted , but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be both 
received and accepted, but the inferior 
receives and the superior averts. What 
is received comes to a person either by 
indirect means, or, if by direct means, 
it comes as a matter of right ; &ut what 
is accepted is a matter of favor either on 
the part of the giver or receiver. Rent 
iu law may be both received and accepted ; 
it is received when it is due from the 
tenant, but it is accepted if it be received 
from a tenant after he has broken his 
contract with his landlord. A challenge 
may be received contrary to the wishes 
of the receiver , hut it rests with himself 
whether he will accept it or not. 

Unransom'd here n c* in: the spotless fair. 

Accept tin! heeatonib thu Greeks prepare. Pope. 

Animals and things, as well as per- 
sons, may take; things may re, reive ; but 
persons only accept. An animal may 
take wluit is offered to it ; things take 
whatever attaches to them, but they 
receive that which by an express effort 
is given to them. The chameleon is said 
to take its hue from the surrounding 
objects ; marble receives its polish from 
the hands of the workman. ^ 

The sapless wood, divested of the bark. 

Grows fuugous, aud takes (ire at uver\ .spark. 

’* COWPKH 

The soft settee, one elbow nt each end, 

Atul iu the midst an elbow it received, 
lt United yet divided Uowr>» 
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TAT.KAT1VK, LOQUACIOUS, C«A!?- 
KULOUS. 

TALKATIVE implies ready or prone 
to talk (v. To speak). LOQUACIOUS, 
from toquor to speak or talk, 1ms the 
same original meaning. GARRU- 
LOUS, in Latin garni I us, from gurrio 
to blab, signifies prone to tell or make 
known. 

These reproachful epithets differ prin- 
cipally in the degree. To talk is allow- 
able, and consequently it is not altogether 
so unbecoming to be occasionally talka- 
tive ; but loquacity , which implies an 
immoderate propensity to talk, is always 
bad, whether springing from affectation 
or an idle temper : and garrulity , which 
arises from the excessive desire of com- 
municating, is a failing that is pardon- 
able only in the aged, who have gene- 
rally much to tell. 

Every absurdity tins ii champion to defend it ; for 
error is alwuy> talkative. (loi.nsMiTii. 

Thersites only clamour'd in the them", 

Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. Pupk 

Hous'd with that social sweet garrulity. 

The poor disbanded vet' run’s sole delight. 

SOMFRV'M.E. 

TASTE, FLAVOR, RELISH, SAVOR. 

TAS^L comes from the Teutonic 
fasten to touch lightly, and signifies 
either the organ which is easily affected, 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ, or the quality of the 
object which alfects the organ; in this 
latter sense it is closely allied to the 
other terms. FLAVOR most probably 
comes from the Latin jlo lo breathe, sig- 
nifying the rarefied essence of bodies 
which affect the organ of taste . RE- 
LISH is derived by Miiisliew from 
relccher to lick again, signifying that 
which pleases the palate so as to tempt 
to a renewal of the act of tasting. 
SAVOR, in Latin saj>or and sapio to 
smell, Hste, or he sensible, most pro- 
bably comes from the Hebrew sapah 
the mouth or palate, which is the organ 
of taste. 

Taste is the most general and inde- 
finite of all these; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organ of taste, and to every degree and 
manner ip which the organ can be 
affected:* some things are tasteless , 
other things have a strong taste , and 
others a miffed taste. . The flavor is the 
predominating taste , and consequently 
is applied to such objects as may have 
u differet.1 kind or degree of taste; an 1 


apple may not only have the general 
taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar 
to itself: the flavor is commonly said of 
that which is good ; as a fine flavor, a 
delicious flavor ; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable ; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which i> artificial, 
in distinction from the flavor , which 
may be the natural property. We find 
the flavor such as it is ; wo give the 
relish such as it should be, or we wish 
it to be: milk and butter receive a 
flavor from the nature of the food with 
which the cow is supplied : sauces are 
used in order to give a relish to the loo.l 
that is dressed with them. 

What or tier so contriv’d as not to mix 

'fasten not well join'd ? M i r/i < . n. 

Every person remembers how great -i pleasure he 
found in sweets while a child ; nut his taste growing 
more obtuse with age, he is obliged to use jMtilii-i.d 
mentis to excite it. It is then ho is louud to call in 
relishes of salts and aromatics. Uot.dsm ri ,i. 

The Philippic islands git e njlarour to our l-hito- 
peau bowls. AnniMtv 

Savor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, hut, agreeable to the 
Latin derivation, it is employed to desig- 
nate that which smells as well us tastes, 
a sweet smelling savor ; so likewise, in 
the moral application, a man's actions 
or expressions may be said to savor o. 
vanity. 

The pleasant savoury smell 
S<» quicken'd appetite, that I methought 
Could not but taste. Mii.ms. 

Taste and relish may he moreover 
compared as the act or power of tasting 
or relishing: we taste whatever affects 
our taste ; hut we relish that only which 
pleases our taste : we taste fruits in 
order to determine whether they arc 
good or bad ; we relish fruits as a dessert, 
or at certain seasons of the day. 

When the tongue and tin* thing to he t;» -leil 
are extremely dry, no taste ciiMies. (Jui.dsmu u 

Were men horn with those advantages which they 
possess hyindiixtiy they would piubablv enjoj them 
with a bluuter relish. Loi.nsMnii. 

So in the extended or moral applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in the same 
manner. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the lea-t a cheerful heart. 

That tastes those gifts with iov. Awuson'. 

1 love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their ejes. 

Though it do well. I do not relish well 

Their loud applause. Siiakspkakk 
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TA ST 10, O KNITS. 

TASTE, in all probability from the 
Latin tact am and tango to touch, seems 
to designate the capacity to derive plea- 
sure from an object: GENIUS desig- 
nates the power we have for accorfi- 
plishing any object. He who derives 
particular pleasure from music may bo 
said to have a taste for music; lie who 
makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of music, may be 
said to have a genius for it. It is ob- 
\ious, therefore, that we may have a 
taste without having genius; but it 
would not be possible to have genius for 
a tlnng without having a taste for it : 
fur nothing can so effectually give a 
taste for any accomplishment as the 
capacity to learn it, and the suscepti- 
bility of all its beauties, which circum- 
stances are inseparable from genius. 

Tin* cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judge- 
ment. IJUUKh. 

Taste consist'' in llu* power of judging, genius in 
ili»* power of executing. JSlaili. 

TAX, DUTY, CUSTOM, TOLL, IMPOST, 
TH1KUTK, COKTK1 1JUTLON. 

The idea of something given by the 
people to llie government is expressed 
by all these terms. TAX, in French 
tu.re , Latin tu.ro, from the Greek raertno, 
ratio to dispose or put in order, signifies 
what is disposed in order for each to pay. 
CUSTOM signifies that which is given 
under certain circumstances, according 
to custom. DUTY signifies that which 
is given as a due or debt.. TOLL, in 
Saxon toll , Latin tclnnium , Greek 

Tt\oQ a custom, signifies a particular 
kind of custom or due. 

Tax is the most general of these 
terms, and applies to or implies what- 
ever is paid by the people to the go- 
vernment, according to a certain esti- 
mate: the customs are a species of tax 
which are less specific than other faxes, 
bi*iug regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to vvliat was customarily 
given by merchants for the goods which 
they imported from abroad : the duty 
is a species of tax more positive and 
binding than the custom , being a spe- 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it is not 
only applied to goods that ire imported, 
but also to many other articles inland : 
toll is that species of tax which server 


fbr tlig repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell jft fairs or 
other places. 

. The remission of a debt, the taking off a duty. thfc 
giving up a tax. the mending a poit, or the making 
a highway, were not looked upon as improper sub- 
jects fur a coin. Aoihson. 

Strabo tells \nu that It ri tain bore heavy tares , 
especially the customs on the importation of the 
(lallick trade. AhbutBNot. 

The same Prtvd.ia joined with the Rhodians 
against tin* Ityzantiues, and stopped them from 
levying the toll on their trade iu the Kuxiue. 

Aituu-rii not 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority on the peo- 
ple ; hut they do not directly express the 
idea of levying or paying: IMPOST, 
on the contrary, signifies literally that 
which is imposed ; and TRIBUTE that 
which is paid or yielded: the former, 
therefore, exclude that idea of coercion 
which is included in the latter. The 
tax is levied by the consent of many ; 
the impost is imposed by the will of one ; 
and the tribute is paid at the demand of 
one or a few: the tax serves for the sup- 
port of the nation ; the impost and the 
tribute serve to enrich a government. 
Conquerors lay heavy imposts upon the 
conquered countries; distant provinces 
pay a tribute to the princes to whom 
they owe allegiance. CONTRIBU- 
TION signifies the tribute of many in 
unison, or for the same end ; in this 
general sense it includes all the other 
terms ; for taxes and imposts are alike 
paid by many for the same purpose : 
but, as the predominant idea in contri- 
bution is that of common consent, it 
supposes a degree of freedom in the 
agent which is incompatible with the 
exercise of authority expressed by the 
other terms : hence the term is with 
more propriety applied to those cases in 
which men voluntarily unite in giving 
towards any particular object; as cha- 
ritable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken 
in the general sense of a forced pay- 
ment, as in speaking v v military con- 
tribution. 

Taxes and imposts upon merchants seldom do any 
good to the king's revenue, for that that he wins iu 
the hundred, he losclh iu the shire. Racon. 

The Athenians having barbarously murdered 
Androgens, the sou of Minos, were Obliged by his 
f.dher to send a novennial or septennial, or as others 
wiite an annual, tribute of seveu young men. 

•» 1’oTTER. 

The Roman officers sometimes took the liberty of 
raising contributions of their own accord. IVrri- k. 

These words, tax , tribute , and con- 
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TEASE. 


tributton , have an extended application 
to other objects besides those which are 
pecuniary : tax, in the sense of what is 
laid on without the consent of the per- 
son on whom it is imposed ; tribute, tiiat 
which is given to another as his due; 
and contribution, that which is given 
by one in common with others for some 
common object. 

And levying thus, and with an easy sway, 

A tax ut'prutit from his \ery play. Cowykr. 

I pay tills tribute without reluctance to the me- 
mory of that noble, reverend, learned, and excellent 
person. Burke. 

The Euglish people are satisfied that the consola- 
tions of religion are as necessary as its instructions. 
They, too, are among the unhappy. They feel per- 
sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they have 
no privilege, but are subject to pay their full con- 
tingent to the contribution levied on mortality 

Buhke. 

tax, rati:, assessment. 

TAX, agreeably to the above expla- 
nation (v. Tax), and RATE, from the 
Latin ratus and rear to think or esti- 
mate, both derive their principal mean- 
ing from the valuation or proportion ac- 
cording to which any sum is demanded 
from the people ; but the tax is imposed 
directly by the government for public 
purposes, as the land tax, and the 
window tux ; and the rate is imposed 
indirectly for the local purposes of each 
parish, as the church rates, and the 
poor rates. The tax and rate is a 
general rule or ratio, by which a certain 
sum is raised upon a given number of 
persons; the ASSESSMENT is the 
application of that rule to the indi- 
vidual. 

They (tlie French noblesse) paid also a laud tax 
walled the twentieth penny. Burke. 

They paid the church and parish rate , 

Aud* took, hut read not, the receipt. Prior. 

As to the reimbursement, and the other great ob- 
jects of public credit, no doubt but that a very mo- 
derate aud proportionate assessment on the citizens 
would have provided fur ull. Bukkk. 

TO TEASE, VEX, TAUNT, TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

TEASE is most probably a frequenta- 
tive of tear. VEX, v. To displease. 
TAUNT is probably contracted from 
tantalize. TANTALIZE, v. To ag- 
gravate . JORMENT, from the Latin 
tormentuiil and torqueo to twist, sig- 
nifies to give pain by twisting or 
griping. • 

The idea of acting upon others so as 
to produce a painful sentiment is com- 
mon to all these terms ; they differ in 


TEGUMENT. 

• 

the mode of the action, and in the 
degree of the effect. To tease is ap- 
plied to that which is most trifling ; 
torment to that which is most serious. 
We are teased by a fly that buzzes in 
our ears ; we are vexed by’ the careless- 
ness and stupidity of our servants ; we 
are taunted by the sarcasms of others ; 
we are tantalized by the fair prospects 
which only present themselves to dis- 
appear again ; we are tormented by the 
importunities of troublesome beggars. 
It is the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
which teases ; it is the crossness and 
perversity of persons and things which 
vex; it is the contemptuous and pro- 
voking behaviour which taunts ; it is the 
disappointment of awakeued expecta- 
tions which tantalizes ; it is the repe- 
tition of grievous troubles which tor- 
ments. We may be teased and tor- 
mented by that which produces bodily 
or mental pain ; we are vexed, taunted, 
and tantalized only in the mind. Irri- 
table and nervous people are most easily 
teased; captious and fretful people are 
most easily vexed or taunted; sanguine 
and eager people are most easily tan- 
talized: in all these cases the imagina- 
tion or the bodily state of the indivi- 
dual serves to increase the pain : but 
persons are tormented by such things 
as inflict positive pain. 

Louisa began to take a little mischievous pleasure 
iu Utlsimj. ('UMli hill. AND 

To hear you prate would vet a saint. Gay. 

Sharp was his voice, which, in the shrillest tone. 

Thus with injurious taunts attacks the thione Poi*k 

When tin; maid (in Sparta) was once sped, she 
was not suffered to tantalize the male part of the. 
commonwealth. Addison. 

Truth exerting itself in the searching precepts of 
self-denial and mortification is tormenting to vicious 
minds. SSouih. 

TEGUMENT, COVERING. 

TEGUMENT, in Latin tegumentum, 
from tego to cover, is properly but an- 
other word to express the sense of 
COVERING, yet it is now employed 
in cases where the term covering is in- 
admissible. Covering signifies mostly 
that which is artificial ; but tegument is 
employed for that which is natural: 
clothing is the covering for the body ; 
the skin of vegetable substances, as 
seeds, is called the tegument. The 
covenng is said of that which covers 
the outer surface: the tegument is said 
of that which covers the inner surface ; 
the pods of some seeds are lined with a 
•.oft tegument. 
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In Ihe nutmeg another tegument is the mace 1 m 
tween ilio green pericaipium and the hard shell. 

Ray. 

It is by being naked that he (nmn) knows the 
value ul towering. Goldsmith. 

T KM RE R AMENT, TEM PE RAT U RE. 

TEMPERAMENT and TEMPE- 
RATURE arc both used to express 
that state which arises from the tem- 
pering of opposite or varying qualities ; 
the temperament is said of animal bo- 
dies, and the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Men of a sanguine temperament 
ought to be cautious in their diet; all 
bodies are strongly affected by the tem- 
perature of the air. 

Without a proper temperament for the particular 
.irt which he studies, iiis utmost, pains will l>c to lto 
purpo.w. UunoKi.i.. 

O happy England, wluuc there is such a rare tew 
veruturc of heat and cold ! IIowki.l. 

TEMPLE, CHURCH. 

These words designate an edifice 
destined for the exercise of religion, but 
with collateral ideas, which sufficiently 
distinguish them from each other. The 
temp lutn of the Latins signified origin 
ally an open elevated spot, marked out 
by the augurs with their liluus, or 
sacred wand, whence they could best 
survey the heavens on all sides : the 
idea, therefore, of spacious, open, and 
elevated, enters iuto the meaning of this 
word, in the same manner as it does 
into that of the Hebrew word hie he l, 
derived from hechel , which in the Arabic 
signifies great and lofty. The Greek 
vabQ from vatu) to inhabit, signifies a 
dwelling-place, and, by distinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty ; in 
which sense the Hebrew wold is also 
taken to denote the lftgh and holy place 
where Jehovah peculiarly dwciletli, 
otherwise called the holy heavens , 
Jehovah's dwelling or resting-place; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God when the Spirit of God 
dwciletli in us. The Roman poets used 
the word templum in a similar sense : 

Genii tonitralia tcmpla. Lucret. 
Qui tempt, a rivli summa smatu ennerctit. Terent. 

Contremuil templum magnum Juvis nilitonantis. 

Emus. 

The word TEMPLE, therefore, strict- 
ly signifies a spacious open place set 
! »part for the peculiar presence and wor- 
ship of the Divine Being: it is applied 
with particular propriety to the sacret^ 
edifices of the Jew's, but may he ap- 


plied* to any sacred place without dis 
tinction of religion. 

Here we have 110 temple but the wood, no assembly 
but lioru beasts. Shakspkakf. 

CHURCH, in Saxon circe, Ger- 
man, &e. kirche , Greek Kvpiaicin ; from 
KVfnoc a lord, signifies literally what 
belonged to a lord, and by Christians 
was applied to that which belonged to 
our Lord and Saviour; as the Lord’s 
Supper, the Lord’s Day ; and, in a par- 
ticular raauner, as the Lord’s House ; 
in which sense it lias been retained to 
the present day. A church is therefore 
a building consecrated to the Lord, and 
from the earliest periods of building 
churches this was done by some solemn 
ordinance. 

That churches were consecrated unto none hut 
the Lord only the \crv general name chiefly doth 
suflicicntly point out : church doth signify no olhur 
than the Lord's House. Hooker. 

The word church has by a figure of 
speech been applied to any building 
consecrated to the service of the true 
God. 

'ft util it is tlie patriarchs for a great number of 
years hail neither temple tior church to iesort unto. 
The cause was, they were not staid m any place, but 
were in a continual peregrination and wandering 
that they could not conveniently Imild au\ church. 

* Hevkiudoe. 

Churchy in the sen«e of a religious 
assembly, is altogether a different word 
bearing no atiinity to the word temple. 

TEMPORARY, TRANSIENT, TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY, from tempus time, 
characterizes that which is intended to 
last only for a time, in distinction from 
that which is permanent ; offices de- 
pending upon a state of war are tempo- 
rary, in distinction from those which 
are connected with internal policy 
TRANSIENT, that is, passing, or in 
the act of passing, characterizes what 
in its nature exists only for the moment : 
a glance is transient. TRAN SITORY, 
that is, apt to puss away, characterizes 
everything in the world which is formed 
only to exist for a time, and then to pass 
away; thus our pleasures, and our pains, 
and our very being, are denominated 
transitory, FLEETING, wliich is de- 
rived from the verb to j%,and flight , is 
but a stronger term to express the same 
idea as transitory. 

By the i* nee of superior principles the trwpnrnrg 
pi » .valence of passions may Imi restrained. Joli.v'-ntf 
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TERM 


Any sudden diversion of the spirits* or the mailing 
in of a transterk thought, is able to deface the little 
images of things (in the memory). South. 

Man is a tutu sit or y being. Johnson. 

Thus when niy Jleetiny data at last, 

Unheeded, silently are past. 

Calmly I shall resign my Ineath, 

In life uuknuwn, forgot in death. Spkctatou. 

TENACIOUS , PE KTI N A Cl OUS . 

To be TENACIOUS is to hold a 
tiling close, to let it go with reluctance : 
to be PERTINACIOUS is to hold it 
out in spite of what can be advanced 
against it, the prepositive syllable per 
having an intensive force, A man of 
a tenacious temper insists on trifles that 
are supposed to affect his importance ; 
a pertinacious temper insists on every- 
thing which is apt to affect his opinions. 
Tenacity and pertinacity are both 
foibles, but the former is sometimes 
more excusable than the latter. We 
may he tenacious of that which Ts good, 
as when a man is tenacious of whatever 
may affect his honor ; but we cannot he 
pertinacious in anything but our opi- 
nions, and that too in cases when they 
are least defensible. It commonly hap- 
pens that people are most tenacious of 
being thought to possess that in which 
they are most deficient, and most per- 
tinacious in maintaining that which is 
most absurd. A liar is tenacious of his 
reputation for truth : sophists, free 
thinkers, and sceptics are the most 
pertinacious objectors to whatever is 
established. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical 
modes, thill very 11 tile alteration has been made ni 
them since the 'fourteenth or fifteenth centtny ; ad- 
hering to our old settled maxim, never entirels. nor 
al once, to depart from antiquity. ItuitKK. 

The most pertinacious and vehement demonstra- 
tor may be wearied in time by continual negation. 

Johnson 


TENDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPE, AIM. 

TENDENCY, from to tend , denotes 
the property of tending towards ‘a cer- 
tain point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and DRIFT, from the verb 
to drive; SCOPE, from the Greek 
<r»c€7rro/x«i to look; and AIM, from the 
verb to aim ( v . Aim), all characterize 
the thou gifts of a person looking forward 
into futurity, and directing his actions 
to a certain point. Hence wo speak of 
the tendency of certain principles or 
practices as being pernicious ; the drift 
of a person’s discourse ; the scope which 


he gives himself either in treating of a 
subject, or in laying down a plan ; or a 
person’s aim to execd, or aim to sup- 
plant another, and the like. The ten- 
dency of many writings in modern times 
has been to unhinge the minds of men : 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will discover his wishes by 
the drift of his discourse: a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him- 
self full scope in digesting his plans 
for every alteration which circum- Unices 
may require when they come to be de- 
veloped : our desires will naturally give 
a cast to all our aims; and, so long 
as they are but innocent, they are 
necessary to give a proper stimulus to 
exertion. 

It is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge* 
which is not capable of making u man wise, has a 
natural tendency to make him vain uud arrogant. 

Addison. 

This said, the whole audience soon found out his 
drift. 

The convention was summoned in favour of Swift. 

Swift. 

Merit in every rank lias the freest scope (in K up- 
land). Ill , a la. 

Mach nobler aim. repress’d by long eontroul, 

Now siuks at last, or feebly mans the soul. 

Goi.usmitk. 


TENET, POSITION. 

The TENET is the opinion which 
we hold in our minds; the POSI- 
TION is that which we lay down Hr 
others. Our tenets may be hurtful, 
our positions false. lie who gives up 
his tenets readily evinces an unstable 
mind; he who argues on a false posi- 
tion shows more tenacity and subtlety 
than good sense. The tenets of the 
different denominations of Christians 
are scarcely to uo known or distin- 
guished ; they often rest upon such 
trivial points: the positions which an 
author lays down must be very deiinito 
and clear when he wishes to build upon 
them any theory or system. 

The occasion of Luther’s being first disgusted 
with tin* tenets of the Romish church is known to 
every one the least couveisunl with histoiy. 

Uoheutson. 

To the position of fully, that if virtue could In- 
seen she must l>e loved, may be added, that, if truih 
could be heurd, she must be obeyed. Johnson. 


TERM, LIMIT, 1IOUNDAHY. 

TERM, in Latin terminus , from the 
Greek reppa an end, is the point that 
•»nds, and that to which wo direct our 



TERRITORY. 

steps: LIMIT, from the Latin limes a 
land-mark, is the line which marks: 
BOUNDARY, from to bounds is the 
obstacle which interrupts our progress, 
and prevents us from passing. 

We are either carried towards or away 
from the term ; we cither keep within 
limits , or we overstep them ; we contract 
or extend a boundary. The term and 
the limit belong to the thing ; by them 
it is ended : tlie boundary is that which 
is made or conceived by the person 
bounding. The term is the point that 
terminates; the limit is either a line or 
point which marks where to stop ; the 
boundary is a line which includes a 
space, and points out the extent beyond 
which one may not pass. The Straits 
. of Gibraltar was the term of Hercules’ 
voyages : it was said, with more elo- 
quence than truth, that the limits of the 
Roman empire were those of the world : 
the sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenees are 
the natural boundaries of France. 

Then heav'd the goddess in her mighty hand 
A stone, the limit of the neighbouring land. 

Dbvdek. 

Bnt still his native country lies 

Beyond the buund'ries ol tiic skies. Cotton 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. We mostly reach the term of 
our prosperity when we attempt to pass 
the limits which Providence has assigned 
to human efforts : human ambition often 
finds a boundary set to its gratification 
by circumstances which were the most 
unlooked for, and apparently tlie least 
adapted to bring about such important 
results. We see the term of our evils 
only in the term of our life : our desires 
have no limits ; their gratification only 
serves to extend our prospects indefi- 
nitely : those only are happy whose for- 
tune is the boundary of tlieir desires. 

No t/.rm of time this union shall divide. Dryden. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they 
two au» ns nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the 
guides to life and death. Bacon. 

Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries. Johnson. 

TKRRITOKY. DOMINION. 

Both these terms respect a portion of 
country under a particular government ; 
hut tlie word TERRITORY brings to 
our minds the land which is included ; 
DOMINION conveys to our minds the 
power which is exercised : the territory 
speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded ; dominion may be said of that 
which is boundless. A petty prince hi>p 


THEORY. 7 

his territory ; the monarch of a great 
empire has dominions . It i& the object 
of every ruler to guard his territory 
against the irruptions of an enemy ; 
ambitious nionarchs are always aiming 
to extend tlieir dominions . 

The conquered territory w’us divided among the 
Spanish invaders, according to rules which custom 
imd introduced. Kobkutshn. 

And, whilu the heroic Pyrrhus shines in arms. 

Our wide dominions shall the world o'er-ruu. Trapp. 

Til ANKFIJ r.NKSS, GRATITUDK. 

THANKFULNESS, or a fulness ol 
thanks, is the outward expression of a 
grateful feeling. GRATITUDE, from 
the Latin grat.it ado , is the feeling itself. 
Our thankfulness is measured by the 
number of our words ; our gratitude is 
measured by the nature of our actions. 
A person appears very thankful at the 
time, who afterwards proves very un- 
grateful. Thankfulness is the begin- 
ning of gratitude: gratitude is the 
completion of thankfulness. 

He scarcely would give me thunks for what I had 
done, for tear that thankfulness might have an intio- 
duction of rewind, Sidney, 

Shall the commonness and continuance of these 
exceeding favours abate aud enervate our gratitude, 
which in all reason »!)ouUl mainly increase auii con- 
firm it? * Harrow. 

T II KORY, S PKCU RATION . 

THEORY, from the Greek Qtaopat 
to behold, and SPECULATION, from 
the Latin sjterto to behold, are both em- 
ployed to express what is seen with the 
mind’s eye. Theory is the fruit of re 
tlection, it serves the purposes of science ; 
practice will be incomplete when the 
theory is false : speculation belongs more 
to the imagination ; it has therefore less 
to do with realities : it is that which is 
rarely to be reduced to practice, and 
can. therefore seldomer be brought to the 
tost of experience. 

True piety without cessation Inst 

By theories, the practice past !■> lost. Denham. 

You were the prime object of my speculation. 

Howe i.o. 

Hence it arises that theory is con- 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to 
designate its insufficiency to render a 
man complete ; and specufa/ion is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal . 
a general who is so only»in theory will 
acquit himself miserably in the field ; a 
religionist who is so only in speculation 
will make u wretched Christian. 

3 B 2 
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THICK. 


THIN, 


True Christianity depends on fact ; « 

Religion is not Meant/ but act. H Aim:. 

It is amusing enough to trace the progress of a 
philosophical fancy let loose in airy speculation. 

Goldsmith. 


THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE, that is, for this 
reason, marks a deduction; CONSE- 
QUENTLY, that is, in consequence , 
marks a consequence ; ACCORDING- 
LY, that is, according to some thing, 
implies an agreement or adaptation. 
Therefore is employed particularly in 
abstract reasoning ; consequently is em- 
ployed either in reasoning or in the 
narrative style ; accordingly is used 
principally in the narrative style. Young 
persons are perpetually liable to fall into 
error through inexperience ; they ought 
therefore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those 
who can direct them : the world is now 
reduced to a state of little better than 
moral anarchy ; consequently nothing 
hut religion and good government can 
bring the people back to the use of their 
sober senses : every preparation was 
made, and every precaution was taken ; 
accordingly at the fixed hour they pro- 
ceeded to the place of destination. 

If you cut off the top branches of a tree, it will 
not therefore cease to grow. 1 1 iron es. 

Reputation is power; consequently to despise is 
to weaken. South. 

The pathetic, as Ixmginus observes, inay animate 
the sublime; but is not essential to it. Accordingly, 
as lie further remarks, we very often Hud that those 
who exeel most in stirring up the p.issiottsverx often 
want the talent of writing in the Miblimo manner. 

Addison. 


THICK, DENSE. 

Between THICK and DENSE there 
is little other difference, than that the 
latter is employed to express that species 
of thickness which is philosophically 
considered as the property of the atmo- 
sphere in a pertain condition ; hence we 
speak of thick in regard to hard or soft 
bodies, as a thick board or thick cotton ; 
solid or liquid, as a thick cheese or thick 
milk: but the term dense mostly in 
regard to the air in its various forms, as 
& dense air, flense vapour, a dense, cloud, 
and figuratively a dense population. 

I Jo from thick li\ms shall purge the visual ray, 

And un tlu* sightless eye-bulls pour the nay. Poe*. 

I havo discovered, by a loug series of observations, 
that invention and elocution suffer great impediments 
(jroui dense and impure vapours. Johnson. 


THIN, SLENDER, SLIGHT, SLIM. 

THIN, in Saxon thinne , German 
dunn % Latin tener, from tendo , in Greek 
ruvto to extend or draw out, and the 
Hebrew taken to grind or reduce to 
powder. SLENDER, SLIGHT, and 
SLIM are all variations from the Ger- 
man schlank which are connected with 
the words slime and sling, as also with 
the German schlingen to wind or wreathe, 
and schlange a serpent, designating the 
property of length and smallness, which 
is adapted for bending or twisting. 
Thin is the generic term, the rest are 
specific : thin may bo said of that which 
is small and short, as well as small and 
long ; slender is always said of that 
which is small and long at the same 
time : a board is thin which wants so- 
lidity or substance ; a poplar is slender 
because its tallness is d ^proportioned to 
its magnitude or the dimensions of its 
circumference. Thinness is sometimes 
a natural property ; slight and slim are 
applied to that which is artificial : tlie 
leaves of trees are of a thin texture ; a 
board may be made slight by continually 
planing; a paper box is \ery slim . 
Thinness is a good property sometimes ; 
thin paper is frequently preferred to 
that which is thick : slightness and 
slimness, which is a greater degree of 
slightness, are always defects; that 
which is made slight is unlit to bear 
the stress that will be put upon it; that 
which is slim is altogether unfit for the 
purpose proposed: a carriage that is 
made slight is quickly broken, and al- 
ways out of repair ; paper is altogether 
too slim to serve the purpose of wood. 

Remembrance ami relli-clion how all) Ml 
Wlmt thm paititious sc use lrum thought divide! 

I’oi'E. 

The lonique order doth represent a feminine kind 
of slenderness. Wotton. 

There is but a very slight depth, in comparison of 
the distance to the centre. Goldsmith. 

I was jogged on the elbow by a slim young girl of 
seventeen. Addison. 

Thinness is a natural property of many 
bodies whether solid or fluid; slender 
and slight have a moral and figurative 
application. 

I have found dulness to quicken into sentiment in 
a thin ether. Johnson. 

Very slender differences will sometimes part those 
whom beneilcenco has united. Johnson. 

Friendship is often destroyed by a thousand Becret 
afjd slight competitions. JoHNsoN 
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TO THINK, REFLECT, PONDER, 
MUSE. 

THINK, in Saxon thinran , German 
denken , &c., comes from the Hebrew 
dan to direct, rule, or judge. REFLECT, 
in Latin reflect** , signifies literally to 
bend back, that is, to bend the mind 
back on itself. PONDER, from pondus 
a weight, signifies to weigh. MUSE, 
from mm a a song, signifies to dwell 
upon with the imagination. 

To think is a general and indefinite 
term ; to reflect is a particular mode of 
thinking; to ponder aud muse are dif- 
ferent inodes of reflecting , the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that interest either the affections or the 
imagination: we think whenever we 
receive or recall an idea to the mind ; 
but we reflect only by recalling, not one 
only, but many ideas: we think if we 
only suffer the ideas to revolve in suc- 
cession in the mind ; but in reflecting 
we compare, combine, and judge of those 
ideas which thus pass in the mind : we 
think t, therefore, of things past, as they 
are pleasurable or otherwise : we reflect 
upon them as they are applicable to our 
present condition : we may think on 
things past, present, or to come; wo 
reflect , ponder, and muse mostly on that 
which is past or present. The man 
thinks on the days of his childhood, and 
wishes them back ; the child thinks on 
the time when he shall be a man, and 
is impatient until it is come : the man 
reflects on his past follies, and tries to 
profit by experience ; he ponders on any 
serious concern that affects his destiny, 
and muses on the happy events of his 
childhood. 

No man was ever weary of thinking, much less 
of thinking that In: hail doue well or vinuoualy. 

South. 

Let men but reflect upon their own observation, 
and consider impartially with themselves how few in 
the world they have known made better by age. 

South. 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d awhile 
Hindering his voyage. Mii.toh. 

1 was sitting on n sofa one evening, after 1 had 
been caressed by Amuratli, and my imagination 
kindled as 1 mused. H'awkks worth. 

TO THINK, SUPPOSE, IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE, DEEM. 

To THINK is here, as in the pre- 
ceding article, the generic term. It 
expresses, in common with the other 
terms, the act of having a part feu bp 


irleob in the mind ; but it is indefinite as 
to the mode and the object df the action. 
To think may be the act of the under- 
standing, or merely of the imagination : 
to SUPPOSE and IMAGINE are 
rather the acts of the imagination than 
of the understanding. To think , that is, 
to have any thought or opinion upon a 
subject, requires reflection; it is the 
work of time : to suppose and imagine 
may be the acts of the moment. We 
think a thing right or wrong ; we sup- 
pose it to be true or false ; we imagine 
it to be real or unreal. To think is 
employed promiscuously in regard to all 
objects, whether actually existing or not, 
or if existing are above our comprehen- 
sion : to suppose applies to those which 
are uncertain or precarious ; imagine , 
to those which are unreal. Think and 
imagine are said of that which affec ts 
the senses immediately ; suppose is only 
said of that which occupies the mind. 
We think that we hear a noise as soon 
as the sound catches our attention ; in 
certain states of the body or mind we 
imagine we hear noises which were 
never made: we think that a person 
will come to-day, because he has informed 
us that he intends to do so ; we suppose 
that he will come to-day, at a certain 
hour, because he came at the? same hour 
yesterday. 

If to conceive how any thing can he 
From shape extract «<l, aial locality, 
la hard; w hat thi-ih you of the Deity ? J knyks 

It ia absurd to suppose that while the relations, uj 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, naturally 
call forth certain sentiments and affections, there 
should tie none to correspond to the first and greatest 
of all beings. Bi.air. 

How ridiculous must it tie to imagine that the. 
clergy of England favour popery, when they cannot 
lie clergymen without renouncing it. Ukvkiudok. 

In regard to inoral points, in which 
case the word DEEM may be compared 
with the others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. I think 
that a man has acted wrong : to suppose 
is to take up an idea arbitrarily or at 
pleasure; we argue upon a supposed 
ease, merely for the sake of argument : 
to imagine is to take up an idea by acci- 
dent, or without any connexion with the 
truth or reality ; we imagine that a 
person is offended with us, without being 
able to assign a single reason for the 
idea; imaginary evils are even more 
numerous than those whjph are real : to 
deem is to form a conclusion ; things 
are deemed hurtful or otherwise in con- 
sequence of observation. 
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We somet-mes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose! if our tongues were loosf. 

r Cowper. 

't moves me more, perhaps, than folly ought. 

When some jjri’eu heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense. Coyvpkk. 

An empty house is l»y the players deemed the most 
dreadful sign of popular disapprobation. 

IIawkeswohth. 

To think and believe arc both opposite 
to knowing or perceiving : but think is a 
more partial action than believe: we 
think as the thing strikes us at the 
time ; we believe from a settled deduc- 
tion: hence it expresses much less to 
say that I think a person speaks the 
truth, than that I believe that he speaks 
the truth. I think from what 1 can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
admissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence : the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly brliere 
it? to which whoever can answer in the 
affirmative, with the appearance of sin- 
cerity, must be admitted as a testimony. 
Hence it arises that the word can only 
be employed in matters that require but 
little thought in order to come to a con- 
clusion ; and believe is applicable to things 
that must be admitted only on substan- 
tial evidence. We are at liberty to say 
that I think \ or I believe that the account 
is made out right ; but, we must say, 
that I believe , not think, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

They think that they (the objectors) do not belie re 
It ( the gospel) who do not take carts that it should 
be preached to the poor. Bukkk. 

For they can conquer who believe. they can. 

Dkyden. 


THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL, or full of thinking 
(v. To think , reflect); CON SI DERATE, 
or ready to consider (v. To consider , re- 
fact); and DELIBERATE, ready to 
deliberate ( v . To consult); rise upon 
each other in their signification : ho who 
is thoughtful does not forget his duty ; 
he who is considerate pauses, and con- 
siders properly wluit is his duty ; he 
who deliberates , considers deliberately . 
It is a recommendation to a subordinate 
person to be thoughtful in doing what 
is wished of € ftim: it is the recommend- 
ation of a confidential person to be con- 
siderate , as li» has oitei) to judge ac- 
cording to his own discretion ; it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
acting for himself in critical matters to 


be deliberate . There is this further dis- 
tinction in the word deliberate , that it 
may be used in the bad sense to mark 
a settled intention to do evil : young 
people may sometimes plead in extenu- 
ation of their guilt, that their misdeeds 
do not arise from deliberate malice. 

Men's minds arc in general inclined to levity, much 
more than to thoughtful melancholy. Blair. 

Some things will not bear much zeal j mid the 
more earnest *c are about them, the less we lecom- 
mend ourselves to the approbation of sober and con- 
siderate meu. Tillotson. 

There is a vast difference between sins of infirmity 
and those of presumption, as vast us between inad- 
vertency and deliberation. South. 


THREAT, MENACE. 

THREAT is of Saxon origin ; ME- 
NACE is of Latin extraction. They do 
not diller in signification ; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Saxon is the 
familiar term, and the Latin word is 
employed only in the higher style. We 
may be threatened with either small or 
great evils ; but we are menaced only 
with great evils. One individual threat- 
ens to sh ike another : a general menaces 
the enemy with an attack. We are 
thnatenrd by things as well as persons: 
wo are m>nawd by persons only (or 
things personified) : a person is threat- 
ened with a look : ho is menaced with a 
prosecution by his adversary. 

it v turns put on t no suppliant and the lord ; 

! Threaten'd this moment, aiul the next iinploi’d. 

Pm or. 

Of the sharp axe 

Regardless, lhat o’er his devoted head 

Hangs menacing. Somerville. 


TIME, SEASON. 

TIME is here the generic term ; it is 
taken cither for tile whole or the part: 
SEASON is any given portion of time. 
We speak of time when the simple idea 
of time only is to he expressed ; as the 
time of the day, or the time of the year ; 
the season is spoken in reference to 
some circumstances : the \ ear is divided 
into four parts, called the seasons, ac- 
cording to the nature of the weather: 
hence it is that in general that time is 
called the season which is suitable lot 
any particular purpose ; youth is the 
season for improvement. It is a matter 
of necessity to choose the time ; it 
is an affair of wisdom to choose the 
season. 

You will often want religion in times of mo-1 d.ui 
g<f’. Chatham 
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Piao's behaviour towards us in this season of af 
fliction has eudeared him to us. 

Mklmoth's Letters of Cickku. 


TIME, PERIOD, AGE, DATE, iERA, 
EPOCH A. 

TIME (i>. Time) is, as before, taken 
either for time in general, or time in 
particular ; all the other terms are taken 
for particular portions of time. In the 
sense of a particular portion of time , 
i he word time is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 

There is a time when we should not only number 
our days, but our hours. ’ Young. 

77mer included within any given points 
is termed a PERIOD, from the Greek 
7 rcpiofoc, signifying a course, round, or 
any revolution : thus, t he period of day, 
or of night, is the space of time com- 
prehended between the rising and set- 
ting, or setting and rising of the sun; 
the period of a year comprehends the 
space which, according to astronomers, 
the earth requires for its annual revo- 
lution. So, in an extended and moral 
application, we have stated periods in 
our life for particular things: during 
the period of infancy a child is in a 
state of total dependence on its parents ; 
n period of apprenticeship has been ap- 
pointed for youth to learn different 
trades. 

Snniu experiment would Ik* mode how by art to 
make plants mow lasting than their ordinal y period, 
■w to make a stalk ol’ wheat last a whole year. 

Macon. 

The period is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included 
between two points of time, hut some- 
times for the terminating point ; in this 
sense, to put a period to a thing is to 
terminate its existence, to destroy it. 

Mut the List period, aud the fatal hour. 

Of Troy is coine. Dkniia m. 

The AGE is the peri od comprehended 
within the life of one mail, or of numbers 
living at the same time, aud conse- 
quently refers to what is done by men 
living within that period: hence we 
speak of the different asjres that have 
existed since the commencement of the 
world, and characterize this or that age 
by the particular degrees of vice or 
virtue, genius, and the like, for which 
it is distinguished. 

The story of Human only shows us what human 
uutuie has too generally appeared to lie ip every age. 

• Blair. 

The date 13 properly the point of 


time which is marked on u, writing, 
either to show the time when it was 
written, as the date of a itetter, or to 
show when any contract is to he per- 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date in the 
first case shows when anything has been 
done, the word date may be applied 
generally to the time of any past event, 
as a thing of late date , or early date ; so 
of a thing out of date, which is so long 
gone by as that the date of it is not 
known. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption 
that destioyt-d the country of Mel Pussi, and is of a 
very old date Hkydone. 

As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will he before a thing is to 
he done, as a hill of short date shows 
that it lias hut a short time to run, so 
the term date may he applied to the 
duration of any event. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which 
not to be tou ml in most other works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date. Addison. 

yURA, in Latin cera, probably from 
ats brass, signifying coin with which one 
computes: and EPOCH A, from the 
Greek ro\ri, from tirtx w to stop, sig- 
nifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of time that are in some manner 
marked or distinguished • hut the former 
is more commonly employed in the 
literal sense for points of computation 
in chronology, as the Christian cera ; 
the latter is indefinitely employed for 
any period distinguished by remarkable 
events: the captivity of the Jews is an 
epochu in the history of that nation. 
The terms may also bo figuratively em- 
ployed in the latter sense, as ail event- 
ful ccra . 

That period of the Atncnian history which is in- 
cluded within the erra of Pisibtratus, aud lliu death 
of Meuaudcr the comic poet, may justly b«* styled I he 
literary aye of Greece. C uiu u ►. ki.and. 

The institution of this library (by Pisistratus) 
forms a signal epochu in the annuls of literature. 

, CUMtlhRLAND. 

TIMELY, SEASONABLE. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets TIMELY and SEASON- 
ABLE as between time and season in 
the preceding article. The former sig- 
nifies within the time, that is, before 
the time is past; the lattef, according to 
the season, or what the season requites. 
A timely notice prevents that which 
would otherwise happen ; a seasonable 
hint seldom fails of its effect because it 
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is seasonable . We must not expect to 
have a timely notice of deal li, butnnust 
be prepared for it at any time ; an ad- 
monition to one who is on a sick-bed is 
very seasonable , when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
these terms are untimely or ill-timed 
and unseasonable : untimely is directly 
opposed to timely , signifying before the 
time appointed ; as an untimely death : 
but ill-timed is indirectly opposed, sig- 
nifying in the wrong time ; as an ill- 
timed remark. 

It imports ull men, especially bad men, to think 
oil tliu judgmeut, that by a timely rcpt-uUiuce they 
may prevent the woeful e Heels of it. South. 

What you call a bold, is not ouly the kindest, but 
Lite most seasonable proposal you could have made. 

Locke. 

TIMESERVING, TEMPORIZING. 

TIMESERVING and TEMPO- 
RIZING are both applied to the con- 
duct of one who adapts himself servilely 
to the time and season ; but a time- 
serve r is rather active, and a tempo- 
rizer passive. A timeserver avows 
those opinions which will serve his pur- 
pose : the temporizer forbears to avow 
those which are likely for the time 
being to hurt him. The former acts 
from a desire of gain, the latter from a 
fear of loss. Timeservers are of all 
parties, as fhey come in the way : tern- 
panzers are of no party, as occasion re- 
quires. Sycophant courtiers must al- 
ways be timeservers : ministers of state 
are frequently temporizers. 

Wmil hud complied during the lute times, and 
held in by taking the covenant: so he was liuted by 
the high men us u timeserver. Huunktt. 

Feeble and temporizing measures will always be 
the result, when men assemble to deliberate in a 
situation where they ought to act. Robertson. 

TORMENT, TORTURE. 

TORMENT {v. To tease) and TOR- 
TURE both come from torqueo to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part ; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormented by a variety of indi- 
rect means; but we are mostly said to 
be tortured bv the direct means of the 
rack, or siuurar instrument. Torment 
may be permanent : torture is only for 
a time, or on Certain occasions. It is 
related in history that a person was 
unco tormented to death, by a violent 


and incessant beating of drums in his 
prison : the Indians practise every spe- 
cies of torture upon their prisoners ; 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may torment a man all his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience 
are a torture to one who is on his 
death-bed. 

Yet in his empire o’er thy abject breast. 

His flume* and torments only are ex pi cut. Pktoh. 

To a wild sonuut or a wanton air. 

Offence a ml torture to a sober ear. 1 ’rmk. 

TRADE, COMMERCE, TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 

TRADE, in Italian tratto , Latin 
tracto to treat, signifies the transaction 
of business. COMMERCE, v. Inter- 
course. TRAFFIC, in French traffique, 
Italian traffico , compounded of tra or 
trans and facia, signifies to make to pass 
over from hand to hand. DEALING, 
from the verb to deal, in German theilen 
10 divide, signifies to get together in 
parts according to a certain ratio, or at 
a given price. 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain ; the rest are but modes of trade 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex- 
change : traffic is a sort of personal 
trade, a sending from hand to hand ; 
dealing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of trade Trade is either on a 
large or small scale ; commerce is al- 
ways on a large scale : we may trade 
retail or wholesale ; we always carry on 
commerce by wholesale : trade is cither 
within or without the country ; com- 
merce is always between different coun- 
tries : there may be a trade between 
two towns ; but there is a commerce be- 
tween England and America, between 
France and Germany : hence it arises 
that the general term trade is of inferior 
import when compared with commerce . 
The commerce of a country, in the ab- 
stract and general sense, conveys more 
to our mind, and is a more noble ex- 
pression, than the trade of the country, 
as the mei chant ranks higher than the 
tradesman, and a commercial house 
than a trading concern. Trade may 
be altogether domestic, and betwixt 
neighbours; the traffic is that which 
goes backward and forward betwixt any 
two or more points : in this mauner there 
may be a great traffic betwixt two towns 
or cities, as betwixt London and the 
capitals of the different counties. Trade 



TRANSFIGURE. 

may consist * simply in buying and 
selling according to a stated valuation ; 
dealings are carried on in matters that 
admit of a variation : hence we speak of 
dealers in wool, in corn, seeds, and the 
like, who buy up portions of these goods, 
more or less, according to the state of 
the market. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pauls for the refuge of some rural shade. Cowper. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 

By which remotest regions are ally’d, 

Which makes one city of the universe. 

Where some may gain, and all may be supplyM. 

Dry pen. 

But ah ! wliat wish can prosper, or what prayer 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge aud span, 

And buy the bones and muscles of the mail. 

Cowprr. 

The doctor must needs die rich, he had great 
dealings iu his way. Swift. 

Trade , however, in its most extended 
sense comprehends all the rest. 

Trade', without enlarging the British territories, 
lias giveu us a kind of additional empire. Addison. 

These terms admit of the same dis- 
tinction when applied to moral objects. 

Doing good. 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. Cowi'KK. 

Nature abhors 

And drives thee out from the society 

And commerce or mankind for breach of failli. 

Sooth krii. 

How hast thou (lur'd to think so vilely of me. 

That I would condescend to tliy mean art?, 

And trajjic with thee for a prince's ruin ? Rowe’. 

What these urn I 

Whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others. Shakspeake. 


TO TRANSFIGURE, TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSIS. 

TRANSFIGURE is to make to p.ass 
over into another figure; TRANS- 
FORM and METAMORPHOSE is 
to put into another form : the former 
being said only of spiritual beings, and 
particularly in reference to our Saviour ; 
the other two terms being applied to 
that which has a corporeal form. 

Transformation is commonly applied 
to that which changes its outward form ; 
in this manner a harlequin transforms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied 
to the form internal as well as external, 
that is, to the whole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flower, and Daphne into a laurel : with 
the same idea we may speak of a rustic 
being metamorphosed , by the force of 
art, into u line gentleman. 
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We lmve of this gentleman a piece of the to ant- 
j figuration , which I think is held a work second to 
none iu the world. i Steele. 

A lady's shift may be metamorphosed into billets- 
doux, aud comu into her possession a second time. 

Addison. 

Can n good intention, or rather a very wicked one 
so miscalled, transform perjury aud hypocrisy into 
merit aud perfection ? South. 

TREACHEROUS. TRAITOROUS, TREA- 
SONABLE. 

These epithets are all applied to one 
who betrays his trust; but TREACH- 
EROUS {v. Faithless) respects a man’s 
private relations ; TRAITOROUS, his 
public relation to his prince and his 
country : he is a treacherous friend, and 
a traitorous subject. We may be 
treacherous to our enemies as well as 
our friends, for nothing can lessen the 
obligation to be faithful in keeping a 
promise ; we may be traitorous to ou 
country by abstaining to lend that aid 
which is in our power, traitorous and 
TREASONABLE are both applicable 
to. subjects: but the former is extended 
to all public acts; the latter only to 
those which affect the supreme power: 
a soldier is traitorous who goes over to 
the side of the enemy against his coun- 
try ; a man is guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices who meditates the life of the king, 
or aims at subverting his government : 
a man may be a traitor under all forms 
of government: but he can be guilty of 
treason only in a monarchical state. 

This very charge of folly should make men cau- 
tion.-, how they listen to the treacherous proposals 
which come from their own bosom. South. 

All the evils of war must unavoidably be endured, 
as the necessary means to give success to the trai- 
torous designs of the rebel. South. 

Herod trumped up a sham plot against I lv renin is, 
as if he held correspondence with Malchus King of 
Arabia, for accomplishing treasonable designs against 
him. I’ltiDKAUX. 


TO TREASURE. HOARD. 

The idea of laying up carefully is 
common to these verbs ; but to TREA- 
SURE is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving; to HOARD, to lay up for 
the sake of accumulating; we treasure 
up the gifts of a friend ; the miser hoards 
up his money : we attach a real value 
to that which we treasure fictitious 
value to that which is hoarded. To 
treasure is used either in ^he proper or 
improper sense;* to hoard only in the 
proper sense: we treasure a book on 
which we set particular value, or wo 
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treasure the words or actions of another 
ill our recollection ; the raiser noat'ds 
in his colters whatever he can scrape 
together. 

Kuncv can combine the ideas which memory has 
treasured . IIawkkswouth, 

Hoards ev’n beyond tlie miser's wish abound. 

Goldsmith. 

TREATMENT, USAGE. 

TREATMENT implies the act of 
treating, and USAGE that of using: 
treatment may be partial or temporary ; 
but usage is properly employed for that 
which is permanent or continued: a 
passer-by may meet with ill -treatment ; 
but children and domestics are liable to 
meet with ill-ium#*. All persons may 
meet with treatment from others with 
whom they casually come in connexion ; 
but usage is applied more properly to 
those who are more or loss in the power 
of others : children may receive good or 
ill usage from those who have the 
charge of them, servants from their 
masters, or wives from their husbands. 

Hy pimni'-e-i of more indulgent treatment, if they 
would unite with liim (Guiles) against. Uieir oppres- 
sor^, lie prevailed on the peoplu to supply the Spa- 
nish cutup with piovisions. it (IKK in SON. 

If we luofc further into the world, we shut] Hud 
this, usage (of our Saviour from lu-s own) nut so very 
strange; tor kindred is not fiieudslnp. South. 

TREMBLING, TREMOR, TREPI- 
DATION. 

All these terms are derived from tlio 
very same source ( v . Agitation ), and 
designate a general state of agitation : 
TREMBLING is not only the most 
familiar but also the most indeiinife 
term of the three; TREPIDATION 
and TREMOR are species of trembling. 
Trembling expresses any degree of in- 
voluntary shaking of tne frame, from 
the affection either of the body or the 
rnind 5 cold, nervous affections, leur, anil 
the like, are the ordinary causes of 
trembling : tremor is a slight degree of 
trembling , which arises mostly from a 
mental affection ; when the spirits are 
agitated, the - mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any trilling incident : trepi- 
dation is more violent than either of 
the two, springs from the defective 
state of the mind ; it shows itself in the 
action, or the different movements of 
the body, rather tlianih the body ; those 
who have not the requisite composure 
of mind to command themselves on all 
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occasions are apt to do wliat is required 
of them with trepidation . 

And willi unmanly tremblings shook the car. Pope. 

The ferocious insolence of Cromwell, the ruined 
brutality of llairiMiu, and the general trepidation 
of fear and wickedness (in the re del parliament), 
would make a picture of unexampled vuiiety. 

•Johnson. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being 100 volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. Sikell. 

'Trembling and tremulous are applied 
us epithets, either to persons or things: 
a trembling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a tremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind : notes in music are sometimes 
trembling ; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremulous. 

And 1 end the trembling unresisting prey. Pope. 

As thus tip effulgence tremulous I drank. 

With cherish'd gaze. Thomson. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come 
from trivium , a common place of resort 
where three roads meet, and signify 
common. PETTY, in French petit 
little, in Latin putus a boy or minion, 
is probably connected witii the Hebrew 
pethi foolish. FRIVOLOUS, in Latin 
frivol us, comes in all probability from 
Jr to to crumble into dust, signifying 
reduced to nothing. FUTILE, in Latin 
fu tills, from Jutio to pour out, signi- 
fies cast away as worthless. 

All these epithets characterize an ob- 
ject as of little or no value : trifling and 
trivial differ only in degree’ ; the latter 
denoting a still lower degree of value 
than the former. What is trifling or 
trivial is that which does not require 
any consideration, and may lie easily 
parsed over as forgotten: trifling ob- 
jections can never weigh against solid 
reason; trivial remarks oniy expose 
the shallowness of the remurker : w hat 
is petty is beneath our consideration, it 
ought to be disregarded and held cheap , 
it would be a petty consideration for a 
minister of state to look to the small 
savings of a private family: what is 
frivolous and futile is disgraceful for 
any one to consider; the former in le- 
lation to all the objects of our pursuit or 
attachment, the latter only in regard to 
matters of reasoning ; dress is a frivo- 
lous occupation when it forms the chief 
business of a rational being ; the ob- 
jections of free-thinkers against re* 
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venled religion arc as futile as they arc 
mischievous. 

We exceed the undents in doggerel humour, bur- 
lesque, nutl all the trivial arts of ridicule. -Addison. 

There is scarcely any man without some favourite 
trijlo which he values above greater attainments; 
some desire of putt// praise which he cannot pa- 
tiently .sillier to be frustrated. Johnson. 

It is nil endless and frivolous pursuit to act hy 
any oilier rule than the care of satisfying our own 
minds. Steele. 

Out of a multiplicity of criticisms by various hands 
many are sure to ho futile. Cowtkh. 

TROOP, COMPANY. 

In a military souse, a TROQP is 
among the horse what a COMPANY 
is among llu; fo »t ; but this is only a 
partial acceptation of the terms. Troop, 
in French troupe, Spanish tropa, Latin 
turba, signifies an indiscriminate mul- 
titinle ; company (v. To accompany) is 
any number joined together, aucl bear- 
ing each other company : hence we 
spe.ik of a troop of hunters, a company 
ot players ; a troop of horsemen, a com 
puny of travellers. 

Still may the dog the wandering troops constrain 
Of airy ghosts, aud vex the guilty traiu. IJhydkn 

(lo, carry Nu John FulstulTlo the Fleet ; 

Take all his comptintj along with him. Shaksceare. 

TO TROUBLE, DISTURB, MOLKST. * 

Wh atever uneasiness or painful sen- 
timent is produced in the mind by out- 
ward circumstances is effected either by 
TROUBLE {o. Affliction), by DIS- 
TURBANCE (?j. Commotion), or by 
MOLESTATION ( v . To inconveni- 
ence). Trouble is the most general in 
its application ; we may be troubled 
by the want of a thing, or troubled by 
that which is unsuitable: we are dis- 
turbed and molested only by that which 
actively troubles. Pecuniary wants are 
the greatest troubles in lift); the per- 
verseness of servants, the indisposition 
or ill behaviour of children, are do- 
mestic troubles: but the noise of chil- 
dren is a disturbance, and the prospect 
of want disturbs the mind. Trouble 
may be permanent; disturbance . and 
molestation are temporary, and both 
refer to the peace which is destroyed : a 
disturbance rutiles or throws out of a 
tranquil state ; a molestation burdens 
or bears hard either on llie body or the 
mind : noise is always a disturbance to 
one who wishes to think or to remain in 
quiet; talking, or any noise is a moles j 
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tation to one who is in an irritable frame 
of body or mind. 

Ulysses \v:ts exceedingly troubled at the sight of 
liis mother (in the Elysiuu Holds). Addison. 

No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleep 

Dry den. 

All use those arms which nature has bestow’d. 
I’rodiu-o their tender progeny, and feed 
With e.iie parental, whilst that care they need. 

Ill these lov'd olliees completely blest, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 

Jenyn.4. 


TROUBLESOME, IRKSOME, VEXA- 
TIOUS. 

These epithets are applied to llie ob- 
jects which create trouble or vexation . 
I RKSOME is compounded of irk and 
some , from the German drger vexation, 
which probably comes from the same 
root ns the Greek ap-yoy. TROUBLE- 
SOME (v. To afflict) is hero, as before, 
the generic term; irksome and VEX- 
ATIOUS are species of the trouble- 
some : what is troublesome creates either 
bodily or mental pain ; what is irksome 
creates a mixture of bodily and mental 
pain ; and what is vexatious creates 
purely mental pain. What requires 
great exertion, or a too long continued 
exertion or exertions, coupled with dilli- 
culties, is troublesome ; in this sense the 
laying in stores for the winter Is a trou- 
blesome work for the ants, and com- 
piling a dictionary is a troublesome 
labor to the compiler: what requires 
any exertion which we are unwilling to 
make, or interrupts the peace which we 
particularly long for, is irksome ; in this 
sense gi\ing and receiving of visits is 
irksome to some persons ; travelling is 
irksome to others : what comes across 
our particular wishes, or disappoints us 
in a particular manner, is vexatious; 
in this sense the loss of a prize which 
we had hoped to gain may be vex- 
atious. 

Tin- iiii'iir-imis of trouh'esome thoughts are oft oil 
viidriit and inipoituuaie. Johnson. 

For nut to irksome toil but lo delight ho made us. 

Mii.tun. 

The pensive goddess lias already taught 
Ilow vain is hope, and how ve.vu'ious thought. 

1’kiob 


TRUTH, VERACITY. 

TRUTH belongs to ihe£hing ; VE- 
RACITY to the person: tlie truth of 
the story is admitted upot} the veracity 
of the narrator. • 

I shad think myself obliged for the future to speak 
always in truth and sin rarity of heart. Addison 
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Many relations or travellers have been slighted us 
fabulous, till moie frequent voyages have tinned 
their veracity. Johnson. 

TRY, TEMPT. 

To TRY ( v . To attempt) is to call 
forth one's ordinary powers ; to TEMPT 
( v . To attempt) is a particular species 
of trial: we try either ourselves or 
others ; we tempt others : we try a per- 
son only in the path of his duty ; but 
we may tempt him to depart from his 
duty : it is necessary to try the fidelity 
of a servant before you place confidence 
in him ; it is wicked to tempt any one to 
do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves: our strength is tried by 
frequent experiments ; we are tempted , 
by the weakness of our principles, to 
give way to the violence of our passions. 

League nil your forces then, ye pow’rs above, 

Join all, anil try the omnipotence of Jove. Pope. 

Still the old stir.g remain’d, and men began 
To tempt the serpent, as he tempted man. Dknham. 

TUMULTUOUS, TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS signifies having 
tumult; TUMULTUARY, disposed for 
tumult : the former is applied to objects 
in general ; the latter to persons only : 
in tumultuous meetings the voice of 
reason is the last thing that is heard ; 
it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblies to become tu- 
multuary. 

Hut, 0 1 beyond description happiest he 

Who ne’er must roll on life's tumultuous sea. Prior. 

With tumultuary, but irresijtihle violence, the 
Amtell insurgents fell upon the churches in that city 
( Perth). Robertson. 

TUMULTUOUS, TURBULENT, SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS (v. Bustle) de- 
scribes the disposition to make a noise ; 
those who attend the play-houses, par- 
ticularly the lower orders, are frequently 
tumultuous: TURBULENT marks a 
hostile sjiirit of resistance to authority ; 
when prisoners are dissatisfied they are 
frequently turbulent: SEDITIOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance to govern- 
ment ; in republics the people are often 
dinposed to be seditious * M U T IN O U S 
marks a s afrit of resistance against 
officers either in the army or navy ; a 
general will i^pt fail to quell the first 
risings of a mutinous spirit. Electioneer- 
ing mobs are always tumultuous ; the 
voung and the ignorant are so averse to 
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control that they are easily led by the 
example of an individual to be turbu- 
lent ; among the Romans the people 
were in the habit of holding seditious 
meetings, and sometimes the soldiery 
would be mutinous . 

Many civil broils and tumultuous rebullions they 
overcame, by reason of tbe continual presence of 
their king, whose only presence oftentimes constrains 
tliu unruly people from a thousand evil occasions. 

Spenser. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent spirits, that were 
gissatisfied with privacy, were allowed to engage in 
matters of stale. H k nti, ky. 

' ery many of the nobility in Edinburgh at that 
time did not appear yet in this seditious behaviour. 

Clarendon. 

Lend me your guards, that, if persuasion fail. 

Force may against the mutinous prevail. Waller. 


TURBID, TUMID, BOMBASTIC. 

TURGID and TUMID both signify 
swoln, but they differ in their ap- 
plication: turgid is most commonly 
applied to what swells by a physical 
process, as a turgid vessel ; tumid , 
from the Greek Ovyog the mind, is said 
of that which seems to swell like the 
mind inflated with pride, as the tumid 
waves, denoting an unnatural or unusual 
swelling. 

A bladder moderately filled with air and strongly 
tied, held near the lire, grew turyiil uiul hard. 

Hoyle. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep. 

Milton. 

They are both applied to words. 
BOMBASTIC, from bombast a kind 
of cotton, signifying puffed up like 
cotton, is figuratively applicable to words 
only ; but the bombastic includes the 
sentiments expressed : turgidity is con- 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid , who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty language : a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 

Hit* turgitlness of a young scribbler might please 
his magnificent spirit, nlwajs upon stilts. 

War KURT on. 

By his endeavouring too nitirn <o set out bis bare 
collections in an affected and bombastic style, they 
arc much ueglected. A. Wood. 

Tumid is rather applied to single 
words thari to the style. 

Although such expressions may seem tumid and 
aspiring, yet cannot 1 scruple to use seeming hyper- 
boles in mentioning felicities, which make the highest 
bvperboles but seeming ones. Boyle. 
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TO TURN, BEND, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRING, WREST, WRENCH. 

TURN is in French tourner , Greek 
ropvsi o to turn, and ropvos a turner's 
wheel. BEND, v. Bend . TWIST is 
m Saxon getwistan, and German ,zweyen 
to double, from zwey two. DISTORT, 
in Latin distortus , participle of distor- 
queo compounded of dis and torqueo , 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To turn signifies in general to put a 
thing out of its place in an uneven line ; 
to bend , and the rest, are species of 
turning : we turn a thing by moving it 
from one point to another : thus we turn 
the earth over: to 'bend is simply to 
change its direction ; thus a stick is bent , 
or a body may bend its direction to a 
certain point : to twist is to bend many 
times, to make many turns : to distort 
is to turn or bend out of the right 
course ; thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions. To WRING is to twist 
with violence ; thus linen which has 
been wetted is wrung : to WREST or 
WRENCH is to separate from a body 
by means of tivisting ; thus a stick may 
be wrested out of the hand, or a hinge 
wrenched off the door. 

Yet still they find a future task remain, 

To turn the soil. and break the clods again. 

Drydkn. 

Some to tile house. 

The ibid, nud dairy, hungry Lend their flight. 

Thomson. 

Hut let not on thy ln.ok the tortur’d worm. 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds. Thomson. 
We saw their stern, distorted looks from far. 

Drydkn. 

Our bodies are unhappily made the weapons of 
sin; therefore we must, by an austere course of 
duly, first wring these weapons out of its hands. 

South. 

Site wrench'd the jav’lin with her dying hands. 

Dkyden. 

The same distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application : we 
turn a person from his design ; we betid 
the will of a person ; we twist the mean- 
ing of words to suit our purposes ; we 
distort them so as to give them an en- 
tirely false meaning; we tvring a con- 
fession from one ; or wrest the meaning 
of a person’s words. 

Strong passion dwells on that object which has 
seized and taken possession of the soul; it is too 
much occupied and filled by it to turn its view aside. 

lit.AIR. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine whether 
thiugs wherewith they have been accustomed be 
guild or e\ il. 1 1 ook kb. 

Something must be distorted beside the iuteut of 
the sovereign iuditer. Peach am. 

To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of 
men’s hands the knowledge of God’s doctrines, is 
without alV reason. Ascham. 
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Wresting the text to the old giant's sense, 

That heav n once more must Buffer violence 

u Denham 


TURN, BENT. 

Thesk words are only compared here 
in the figurative application, as respects 
the state of a person's inclination : the 
TURN is therefore, as before, indefinite 
as to the degree : it is the first rising 
inclination : BENT is a positively strong 
turn , a confirmed inclination ; a child 
may early discover a turn for music or 
drawing ; but the real bent of his genius 
is not known until he has made a profi- 
ciency in his education, and has had an 
opportunity of trying different things : 
it may be very well to indulge the turn 
of mind; it is of great importance to 
follow the bent of tlie mind as far as re- 
spects arts and sciences. 

I need not tell you how n man of Mr. Howe’s turn 
entertained me. Po*-k. 

I know the bent of your present attention is di- 
rected towards the eloquence of the bar. 

Mklmotii s Letts hs of Puny. 

TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To TURN (v. To turn ) is, as before, 
the generic term; the restore but 
modes of turning ; WIND is to turn a 
thing round in a regular manner; 
WHIRL, to turn it round in a violent 
manner; TWIRL, to turn it round in 
any irregular and unmeaning way ; 
WRITHE, to turn round in convolution 
within itself. A worm seldom moves in 
a straight line; it is, therefore, always 
turning : sometimes it lies, and some- 
times it writhes in agony : a wheel is 
whirled round by the force of gun- 
powder : a top is twirled by a child in 
play. 

I low lias this poison lost its wonted ways? 

It should have burnt its passage, not have linger’d 
In the blind lalnrinths and crooked turnings 
Of human composition. Dryden 

The tracks of Providence like rivers wind, 

Here run before us, there retreat behind. IIioqins. 

He was no civil ruffian ; none of those 

Who lie uitli twisted locks, betray with shrugs. 

Thomson. 

M.in is but man, inconstant still, ntid various; 
There’s no to-morrow in him like to-day ; 

Perhaps the atoms, whirling in his br *u, 

Make him think honestly this present hour . 

The next, a swarm of base, ungrat fuk thoughts 
May mount aloft. Dryden. 

I had used my eye to such a quick succession of 
objects, that, in* the most precipitate twirl, I could 
catch a sentence out of each author. Stkkmc 
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Dying, lie bellow’d out his dread remorse,, 

A ml writh'd with seeming anguish of the soul. 

V Shihlsy. 


u. 

UNBELIEF, INFIDELITY, INCRE- 
DULITY. 

UNBELIEF (?;. Relief) respects 
matters in general: INFIDELITY 
(v. Faithful) is unbelief as respects Di- 
vine revelation; INCREDULITY is 
unbelief in ordinary matters. Unbelief 
is taken in an indefinite and negative 
sense : it is the want of belief in any 
particular thing that mav or may not 
be believed. The term unbelief foes not 
of itself convey any reproachful meaning ; 
it signifies properly a general disposition 
not to believe . 

Were its revelations important. 1 should bi> less 
inclined to unbelief Bkattjk. 

We may be unbelievers in indifferent 
as well as the most important matters, 
but the term unbeliever taken absolutely 
means one w ho disbelieves sacred truths. 

One gets by heart a catalogue of title-pages and 
editions; and immediately, to become conspicuous 
declares that he is an unbeliever. Addison. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind; it supposes a violent and total 
rejection of that which ought to be be- 
lieved : incredulity is also an active 
state of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in matters that may or may not he re- 
jected. The Jews arc unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour ; the Turks 
are infidels, inasmuch as they do not 
believe in the Bible : Deists and Atheists 
are likewise infidels , inasmuch as they 
set themselves up against Divine reve- 
lation ; well-informed people are always 
incredulous of stories respecting ghosts 
and apparitions. 

Belief anil profession will speak a Christian but 
very faintly, when thy conversation proclaims thee an 
infidel. .South. 

The youth hears all the predictions of the aged 
with obstinate incredulity. Johnson. 

yo UNCOVER, DISCOVER, DISCLOSE. 

To UNCOVER, like DISCOVER, 
implies to take off the covering: hut 
the former refers mostly to an artificial, 
material, sgid occasional covering; the 
latter to a* natural, moral, and habitual 
covering: plants are uncovered , that 
they may receive the benefit of the air ; 
they are discovered to gratify the re- 
searches of the botanist.’ 


We should uncover onr nakedness by throwing oil 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
boast and comfort. Hurkk. 

Since, you know, you cannot sec j ourself 
So well as by reflection. I, your gins*. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you know not of. 

Shakspuauk, 

To discover and DISCLOSE {v. To 
publish ) both signify to lay open, but 
they differ in the object and manner 
of the action : to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it he there by accident or 
design ; to disclose is to open that which 
bus been closed : as many things may 
bo covered which arc not closed, such 
things may, by drawing aside the cover- 
ing, he discovered : a country is properly 
discovered , or a plant growing in some 
heretofore unknown place nmy be dis- 
covered; whatever is disclosed must 
have been previously closed or inclosed 
in some other body ; as to disclose the 
treasures which lie buried in the earth. 

On, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
Thu several caskets to this noble prince. 

Shaksvkahi-. 

The shells being broken, struck off. and gimp, the 
stone included in them is thereby disclosed and set at 
liberty. . WoomvAun. 

So in the figurative or moral applica- 
tion, a plot may he discovered \ but a 
secret w liicli lies deep in the bosom may 
be disclosed. 

Tie shall never, by any alteration in me, discover 
my knowledge of bis mistake. Porn. 

If I disclose my passion. 

Our friendship’s at an end: if 1 conceal it, 

Thu world will call me false. Addison. 


UNDER, BELOW, BENEATH. 

UNDER, like hind in behind, and 
the German water , hintcr, &c., are all 
connected with the preposition in imply- 
ing the relation of enclosure. BELOW 
denotes the state of being low; and 
BENEATH, from the German ttieder , 
and the Greek vepOe or tvtfjOt down- 
wards, has the same original significa- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, from the 
above, that the preposition under denotes 
any situation of retirement or conceal- 
ment ; below , any situation of inferiority 
or lowness ; and beneath , the same, only 
in a still greater degree. We are covered 
or sheltered by that which we stand 
under; we excel or rise above that 
which is below us ; we look down upon 
that which is beneath us : wo live undei 
the protection of government; the sun 
^disappears when it is below the horizon ; 
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we are apt to tread upon that which is 
altogether beneath us; 

All sulftlunagy comforts imitate the changoablenesg, 
as well as feel the influence, of the planet they are 
under. South, 

Our minds are here and there, below, above; 

Nothing that’s mortal ean so quickly move. 

Dknuam. 

How can any thing better ho expected than rust 
:iud canke* when men will rather dig their treasure 
from beneath than letch it from above ? South. 


U NDKU STANDING , I NTKL I.EOT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING (v. To con- 
ceive ), being the Saxon word, is employed 
to describe a familiar and easy power or 
operation of the mind in forming distinct 
ideas of things. INTELLECT {v. In- 
tellect) is employed to mark the same 
operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. The understanding 
applies to the first exercise of the rational 
powers : it is therefore aptly said of 
children and savages that they employ 
their understandings on the simple ob- 
jects of perception ; a child uses his 
understanding to distinguish the dimen- 
sions of objects, or to apply the right 
names to the things that come before 
his notice. 

11 y understanding, I mean that faculty whereby wo 
are enabled to apprehend the objects of knowledge, 
generals as well as particulars absent things as well 
as present, and to judge of their truth or falsehood, 
good or evil. Wu.KiNs. 

Intellect , being a matured state of the 
understanding , is most properly applied 
to the efforts of* those who have their 
powers in full vigour: we speak of un- 
derstanding as the characteristic dis- 
tinction between man and brute; hut 
human beings are distinguished from 
each other by the measure of their intel- 
lect. We may expect the youngest 
children to employ an understanding 
according to the opportunities which 
they have of using their senses ; wo are 
gratified when we sec great intellect in 
the youth whom we are instructing. 

The light within us is (since tin* fall) become dark- 
ness; and the understanding, that should he eyes to 
the blind faculty of the will, is blind itself. South. 

All those arts and inventions which vulgar minds 
gaze at, ilic ingenious pursue, and nil udm re, are 
but the reliqucs oi'au intellect defaced witli siii and 
time. South 

Intellect and INTELLIGENCE are 
derived from the same word; but in- 
tellect is applied merely to human power, 
and intelligence to the spiritual power 
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of higher beings ; as the intelligence of 
angels: so, when applied tv> human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the intellect ual power : lienee 
we speak of intelligence as displayed in 
the countenance of a child whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his intellect , 
and thereby proved that it exists. 

Silent as tin* ecstatic bliss 

Of souls, that by intelligence convci so. O'l wa v. 

UNDETKKM1 N 10 D, UNSETTLED, 
l T.N ST 10 A D V , \V A V 10 Ui N C i . 

UNDETERMINED (r. To deter 
mine) is a temporary state of the mind ; 
UNSETTLED is commonly more last- 
ing : we are undetermined in the ordinary 
concerns of life; we are unsettled in 
matters of opinion: we may ho unde- 
termined whether we shall go or stay ; 
we are unsettled m our faith or religious 
profession. 

Undetermined and unsettled are ap- 
plied to particular objects : UN STEADY 
and WAVERING are habits of the 
mind : to be unsteady is in fact to bo 
habitually unsettled, in regard to all 
objects. An unsettled character is one 
that has no settled principles : an un- 
steady character has an unfit ness in 
himself to settle. Undetermined de- 
scribes one uniform state of mind, 
namely, the want of determination : lea- 
ver ing describes a changeable state, 
namely, the state of determining vari- 
ously at different times. Undetermined. 
is always taken in an indifferent, lea- 
ver ing mostly in a bad, sense : we may 
frequently bo undetermined from the 
nature of the case, which does not pre- 
sent motives for detenu uing ; hut a 
person is mostly imvering, iron) a defect 
in his character, in cases where lie might 
determine. A parent may with reason 
be undetermined as to the line of life 
which he shall choose for his sou : men 
of soft and timid characters are always 
navering in the most trivial, as well as 
the most important, concerns of life. 

We suffer tlie last part of lire to ste«l fiotn u» in 
weak hopes of some fortuitous ocumrence or drowsy 
equilibrations of undctci mined counsel. Johnson. 

Uncertain ami unsettled as Cicero was. lie seems 
fired with the contemplation of immuilality. 

Pkakck 

You will find soberness and trulls in the propei 
teachers ot religion, and much unstea < incss and v un i y 
in ot hers. I^ari. \V h ntworth 

Yet such, we find, they are as can control 

The servile actions of our wav' ring soul. 1 'h'u* 
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TO UN FOLD, UNRAVEL, DEVEcLOPE. 

To UNFOLD is to open that which 
has been folded; to UNRAVEL is to 
open that which has been ravelled or 
tangled; to DEVELOPE is to open 
that which has been wrapt in an enve- 
lope. The application of these terms 
therefore to moral objects is obvious : 
what has been folded and kept secret is 
unfolded; in this manner a hidden 
transaction is unfolded , by being related 
circumstantially : what has been en- 
tangled in any mystery or confusion is 
unravelled : in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is unravelled , if any circum- 
stance is fully accounted for : what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is developed; in this 
manner the plot of a play or novel, or 
the talent of a person, is developed. 

And In the sage-instructing eye unfold 

Thu various twine of light. Thomson. 

Yon must be sure to unravel all your designs to a 
jealous man. A dpison . 

Tiie character of Tiberius is extremely difficult to 
develupc. Cumhkrusd, 

UNHAPPY, MISERABLE, WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY is literally not to he 
happy ; this is the negative condition 
of many 'Who might be happy if they 
pleased. MISERABLE, from misereor 
to pity, is to deserve pity ; that is, to be 
positively and extremely unhappy : this 
is the lot only of a comparatively lew : 
WRETCHED, from our word wreck, 
the Saxon wrecca an exile, and the like, 
signifies cast away or abandoned ; that 
is, particularly miserable , which is the 
lot of still fewer. As happiness lies 
properly in the mind, unhappy is taken 
in the proper sense, with regard to the 
state of the feelings ; but is figuratively 
extended to the outward circumstances 
which occasion the painful feelings; we 
lead an unhappy lile, or are in an un- 
happy condition : as that which excites 
the compassion of others must be ex- 
ternal, and the state of abandonment 
must of itself be an outward slate, mi - 
serable and wretched are properly applied 
to the outward circumstances which 
cause the pain, and improperly to the 
pain which is occasioned. We can mea- 
sure the forte of these words, that is to 
say, the degree of unhappiness which 
they express, tfrnly by the circumstance 
which causes the unhappiness. An un- 
happy man is indefinite ; as we may be 


UNIMPORTANT. 
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unhappy from slight circumstances, o / 
from those which are important ; a child 
may be said to be unhappy at the loss 
of a plaything ; a man is unhappy who 
leads a vicious life : miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap- 
plication; a child cannot be either mi- 
serable or wretched ; and he who is so, 
has some serious cause either in his own 
mind or in his circumstances to make 
him so: a man is miserable who is tor- 
mented by his conscience ; a mother 
will be wretched who sees her child 
violently torn from her. 

Sucli is the Wx'cjunhnppy women find. 

And such the curse intuit'd upon our kind. Rowf. 

God, according to his universal way of working, 
graciously turns those lollies (from the passions) so 
far to the advantage of his miserable creatures, as to 
be the present soluee and support of their distresses. 

Wakbukton. 

’Tis murmur, discontent, distrust, 

That makes you wretched. Gay. 

UNIMPORTANT, INSIGNIFICANT, IM- 
MATERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 

Thk want of importance , of con- 
side ratio?}, of signification, and of mat- 
ter or substance, is expressed by these 
terms. They differ, therefore, princi- 
pally according to the meaning of the 
primitives ; but they are so closely 
allied that they may be employed some- 
times indifferently. UNIMPORTANT 
regards the consequences of our actions . 
it is unimportant whether we use this 
or that word in certain cases: 1NCON- 
SIDERABLEand INSIGNIFICANT 
respects those things which may attract 
notice: the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the com- 
parative low value of things ; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con- 
vey a contemptuous meaning: in a de- 
scription we may say that the number, 
the size, the quantity, &c., is incon- 
siderable; in speaking of persons we 
may say they are insignificant in 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like ; or, speaking of things, an insig- 
nificant production, or an insignificant 
word: IMMATERIAL is a species of 
the unimportant , which is applied only 
to familiar subjects * it is immaterial 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow ; it 
is immaterial whether we have a few or 
many. 

Nigno and Guerra made no discoveries of any im- 
portance. Kobertson. 

That the soul cannot be proved mortal liy any 
principle of natural leatvui i» I think no incimsiler- 
able point gained. SevrM. 
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As I am tnsiguijira*t to the company in public 
place 8, I gratify tlm vanity of all who pretend to 
make an appearance. Addison. 

If, in the judgment of impartial persons, the ar- 
guments be stroug enough U> convince an unbiassed 
mind, it is not material whether every wrangling 
atheist will sit down contented with them. 

St HjI.sk ovi.f.kt . 


UNLESS, EXCEPT. 

UNLESS, which is equivalent to if 
less, if not, or if one fail, is employed 
only for the particular case ; hut EX- 
CEPT has always a reference to some 
general rule, of which an exception is 
hereby signified : I shall not do it unless 
he ask me ; no one can «*ntoj 'except 
those who are provided with tickets. 

Unless money can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
carried on. iir.AttKKTONE. 

If a wife continues in the use of her jewels till 
her husband's (loath, she shall afterwards retain them 
against his executors and administrators, and all 
other persons except creditors. Black stunk. 


UN OF1- KJS DING, IN OFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 

UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
not offending: INOFFENSIVE, the 
property ot‘ not being disposed or apt to 
offend : HARMLESS, the property of 
being void of harm. Unoffending ex- 
presses, therefore, only a partial state ; 
inoffensive and harmless mark the dis- 
position and character. A child is un- 
offending as long as he does nothing to 
offend others ; but he may be offensive 
if lie discover an unau.iable temper, or 
has unpleasant manners: a creature is 
inoffensive that has nothing in itself 
that can offend; but that is harmless 
which has neither the will nor the power 
to harm. Domestic animals arc fre- 
quently very inoffensive; it is a great 
recommendation of a quack medicine to 
*ay that it harmless. 

The unnf/'eiulhig royal little one* were not only 
nmdcmmul to languish in solitude ami darkness, but 
ilirir bodies left ui ]>cii*li with disease. Skwaud. 

For drinks, the grape 

Hie crushes, inti//ensice must. Mil, ton. 

When the diseiple is questioned about the studies 
of his master, he makes re port of some minute and 
hivohius researches which are inti oduccd only for 
die purpose of raising a harmless laugh. 

UUMHERLAND. 


UN 1UJ LY, UNGOVK R N A B LE, K E- 
FRA CTOKY. 

UNRULY marks the want of (lift 
position to bo ruled; UNGOVERN- 
ABLE, an absolute incapacity to he 
governed : the former is a temporary or 


partial error, 1 lie latter is an habitual 
defect' in the temper: a volatile child 
will be occasionally unruly ; any child 
of strong passions will become ungo- 
vernable , by excessive indulgence : we 
say that our wills are unruly and 
our tempers are ungovernable . RE 
FRACTORY, from the Latin re- 
fringo to break open, marks the 
disposition to break every thing down 
before it: it is the excess of the 
unruly with regard to children: the 
unruly is, however, negative ; hut the 
refractory is positive: an unruly child 
objects to be ruled ; a refractory child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule 
an unruly child may be altogether silent 
and passive ; a refractory child always 
commits himself by some act of intem- 
perance in word or deed : he is unruly 
if in any degree he gives trouble in the 
ruling ; he is refractory if lie refuses 
altogether to be ruled. 

How hardly is llie restile, umuly will of man first 
lamed and broke to duty. South. 

1 conceive (replied Nicholas') 1 stand here before 
now, my most equitable judges, for no worse a ciiiue 
ilia n cudgelling my rrfructury mule. Uitxiii ri,a\i>, 

Heav'ns, how unlike their Belgie sire? of old 1 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably buhl. 

(jioJ.ns.wmf 

U N SEA IIC II A B LK, I N SC R (J T A BL E . 

These terms are both applied to 
things set above the understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently; 
for that which is UNSEARCHABLE 
is not set at so great a distance from us 
as that which is INSCRUTABLE: lot 
that which is searched is in common 
concerns easier to he found than that 
which requires a scrutiny. The ways 
of God are all to us Unite creatures 
more or less unsearchable ; but the 
mysterious plans of Providence, as ire 
quently evinced in the affairs of men, 
arc altogether inscrutable. 

Thing', rise bv me unsearchable, now lu*;ird 
O iih wonder.* Mii.toh. 

To expert I hat the intricacies of science will bis 
pierced by a careless glance, i~ to exp ci a particular 
privilege; blit to suppose that the nia/.e i«. inscru a- 
l,h: in diligence, is to enehaiu the mind iu Voluntary 
shackles. Johnson. 

UNSPEAKABLE, INEFFABLE, UNUT- 
TERABLE, INEXPRESS1 11LE. 

U N S P E A K AB LE and i N E F FA- 
BLE, from tbc Lit tin for to speak, have 
precisely the same meaning; hut ihe 
unspeakable is said of objects in general, 
particularly of that which is above 
3 c 
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human conception, and surpasses the 
power of language to describe ; ‘as the 
unspeakable goodness of God: IN- 
EFFABLE is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with ade- 
quate force; as the ineffable sweetness 
of a person’s look: UNUTTERABLE 
and INEXPRESSIBLE are extended 
in their signification to that which is 
incommunicable by signs from one 
being to another; thus grief is unut- 
terable which it is not in the power of 
the sufferer by any sounds to bring 
home to the feelings of another ; grief 
is inexpressible which is not to be ex- 
pressed by looks, or words, or any signs. 
Unutterable is therefore applied only to 
the individual who wishes to give utter- 
ance • inexpressible may be said of 
that which is to be expressed con- 
cerning others : our own pains are un- 
utterable ; the sweetness of a person’s 
countenance is inexpressible. 

The vast difference of God's nature from ours 
makes the difference between them so unspeakably 
fcreat. South. 

The iiiiluenees of the Divine nature enliven ihe 
mind with ineffable joys. South. 

Nature breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable . Mir/roH. 

The evil which lies linking under a temptation is 
intolerable and inexpressible. J-oura. 

UNTRUTH, FALSEHOOD, FALSITY, 
LIE. 

UNTRUTH is an untrue saying ; 
FALSEHOOD and LIE are false 
sayings: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent ; it may he unin- 
tentional or not : a falsehood and a lie 
are intentional false sayings, differing 
only in degree as to the guilt of the 
offender: a falsehood is not always 
spoken for the express intention of de- 
ceiving, but a lie is uttered only for the 
worst of purposes. Some persons have 
a habit of telling falsehoods from the 
mere love of talking: those who are 
guilty of bad actions eiidea\ our to con- 
ceal them by lies . Children are apt to 
speak untruths for want of understand- 
ing the value of words : travellers, from 
a love of exaggeration, are apt to intro- 
duce falsehoods into their narrations : 
it is the nature of a lie to increase itself 
to a tenl'oLd degree ; one lie must be 
backed by Ynany more. 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract 
sense for wlf'at is false. FALSITY is 
never used but in the abstract sense, 
for the property of the false. The 


former is general, the latier particular, 
in the application : the truth or false- 
hood of an assertion is not always to be 
distinctly proved; the falsify of any 
particular person's assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 

Above fell things tell no untruth, no, not even m 
trilles. Sin Hknky Sydney. 

Many temptations to falsehood will occur in the 
disguise ol‘ passions too specious to fear much re- 
sistance. Johnson. 

Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth or falsity of things. S.>uj n. 

The nature of a lie consists in this, that it is a 
false signiticatiou knowingly and voluntarily list'd. 

South 


UNWORTHY, WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY is a term of less re- 
proach than WORTHLESS; for the 
former signifies not to be worthy of 
praise or honor; the latter signifies to 
be without all worth, and consequently 
in the fullest sense bad. It may he a 
mark of modesty or humility to say that 
1 am an unworthy partaker of your 
kindness ; hut it would be folly and ex- 
travagance to say that I am a worth 
less partaker of your kindness. There 
are many unworthy members in every 
religious community ; hut every society 
that is conducted upon proper principle,* 
will take care to exclude worthless 
members. In regard to one another we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges we enjoy ; in regard to our 
Maker we are all unworthy of his good- 
ness, for we are all worthless in his 
eyes. 

Since in dark sorrow I my days did spend, 

Till now disdaining his tinirorlhy end. Denh \m. 

The school of Socrates was at one time dcseitcd 
by every body except /Escliiiics, the paia-itc ot the 
tyiaut Dionysius, and the most worthless man living. 

COMIIHUANP. 


USAGE, CUSTOM, PRESCRIPTION. 

Thk USAGE is what one has been 
longustd to do ; CUSTOM ( v . Custom) 
is what one generally does ; IMl IN- 
SCRIPTION is what is prescribed by 
usage to he done. The usage acquires 
force and sanction by dint of time ; the 
custom acquires sanction by the fre- 
quency of its being done or the num- 
bers doing it; the prescription acquires 
force by the authority which prescribes. 
Hence it arises that customs vary _io 
every age, out that usage and prescrip 
lion supply the place of written law. 
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With the national assembly of France, possession 
is nothing, law ami usage are' nothin". Houky. 

For, since tho time of Saturn’s holy reign, 

llis hospitable custums we retain. Diivden. 

If in any 'ease the shackles of presrriptinn coulil 
he wholly shaken off, on what occasion should it lie 
expected but iu the selection of lawful pleasure? 

Johnson. 

w/ ^ /, - / 

UTILITY, USE, SERVICE, AVMh. 

UTILITY and USE both come from 
yt or. S ft II V ICE, from the Latin sorvio, 
to employ or make use of. AVAIL, 
fiom a or ad and vail, in French valoir , 
and Latin valeo, signifies strength for 
a given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness, tfljML 
employed to advantage (v Advantage, 
Hour /it). Utility is applied in a ge 

nerul sense to wliat may he usefully 
employed ; use to,, that which is actually 
so employed : things are said to he of 
general utility . or a thing is said to be 
of aspartic u la r use. 

Those things which have long gone together are 
confederate, whereas new things piece not so well; 
but, tlumgli they help by their utility, yet thoy trouble 
hy their inconliirtnity HacuN 

The Greeks in the heroic age seem to have been 
unacquainted with the use of iron. Kobeutmix. 

Tho word use refers us to the employ- 
ment of tilings generally, and the ad- 
vantage derived from such use ; service , 
the particular state or capacity of a 
thing to he usefully employed. It is 
most proper, therefore, to say that 
praters and entreaties arc of use ; hut 
in speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru- 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may he of use ; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything as 
long as it is lit for service. 

A ni:ui with great talent* but void of discretion is 
like Polyphemus in the table, stiolig and blind, 
endued with an iriesistible force, which lor want of 
sight is of mi use to him. Annisou. 

Perhaps it might 1>« of service to these people 
( hypochondriacs) to wear sonic electric suh-tance 
next their skin hi defend *he nerves and fibre-. I'nun 
the damp of lion-electric air. 11 hypos K. 

All the preceding terms arc taken 
absolutely: AVAIL is a terra of re- 
lative import; it respects the circum- 
stances under which a thing may bo 
fit or otherwise to he employed with 
efficacy. When entreaties are found to 
be of no avail, females sometimes try 
the force of tears. 

What does it avail, though Seneca had taught as 
Hood nior.ihiy as Christ himself from the mount r 

t'UMHEHl.ANP. 


TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. f 

UTTER, from out , signifies to put 
out ; that is, to send forth a sound: this, 
therefore, is a more general term than 
SPEAK, which is to utter an intel- 
ligible sound. We may utter a groan ; 
we speak words only, or that which is 
intended to serve as words. To speak , 
therefore, is only a species of utterance ; 
a dumb man lias utterance hut not 
speech. ARTICULATE and PRO- 
NOUNCE are modes of speaking; tc 
articulate , from articulum a joint, is to 
pronounce distinctly the letters or syl- 
lables of words ; which is the first effort 
of a child beginning to speak. It is of 
great importance to make a child arti- 
culate every letter when he first begins 
to speak or read. To pronounce , from 
the Latin pronuncio to speak out loud, 
is a formal mode of speaking. A child 
must first articulate the letters and the 
syllables, then he pronounces or sets 
forth the whole word ; this is necessary 
before he can speak to be understood. 

At each word that my destruction utter'd. 

My heart recoiled. Otway. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 
Hut words mice spoke can never be recall’d. 

Wai.t.kr. 

The torment* of disease can so m. ‘times only be 
signified by groans or sobs, or inarticulate ejacula- 
tions. Johnson. 

Speak the speech, 1 pray you, as I pronounced it to 
Nhaksckauk. 


V. 

VACANCY, VACUITY, INANITY. 

VACANCY and VACUITY both 
denote the space unoccupied, or the ab- 
stract quality of being unoccupied. 
INANITY, from the Latin inunis, de 
notes the abstract quality of emptiness, 
or of not containing anything : hence 
the former terms vacancy and vacuity 
are used in an indifferent sense : inanity 
always in a bad sense: there may be a 
vacancy in the mind, or a vacancy in 
life, which we may or may not fill up as 
we please ; but inanity of character de- 
notes the want of the essentials that 
constitute a character. 

There are vacuities in the haziest life, whicn 
it is not iu the power of the world to fill. Hi.hr. 

When I look up and behold tlv heavens, it makes 
me scorn the murid ‘and the pleasures thereof, eon 
sideling the vanity of these and the inanity of th*- 
other. tluw^u 
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VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 

These epithets arc all applied to our 
endeavours; but the term VAIN ' v . 
Idle) is the most general and indefinite ; 
the other terms are particular and 
definite. What we aim at, as well as 
what we strive for, may be vain ; but 
INEFFECTUAL, that is, not effectual 
(v. Effective ), and FRUITLESS, that 
is, without fruit , signifying not pro- 
ducing the desired fruit of one’s labor, 
refer only to the termination or value of 
our labors. When the object aimed at 
is general in its import, it is common to 
term the endeavour vain when it cannot 
attain this object ; it is vain to attempt 
to reform a person’s character until lie 
is convinced that he stands in need of 
reformation ; when the means employed 
are inadequate for the attainment of the 
particular end, it is usual to call the 
endeavour ineffectual ; cool arguments 
will be ineffectual in convincing any 
one inflamed witli a particular passion : 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object, 
it is usual to term it f ruitless if it fail : 
peace-makers will often find themselves 
in this condition, that their labors will 
be rendered fruitless by the violent 
passions of angry opponents. 

Nature aloud calls out for balmy rest, 

Hut all in rain. Gentleman. 

Alter many fruitless overtures, the Inca, despairing 
of any cordial union with a Spaniard, attacked him 
by siupiise with a uumeruus body. ItouEitTsoir. 

Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger would st resent the ufler'd wrong, 

Though inijfcctml found. Mtliox. 


VALUABLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 

VALUABLE signifies fit to be va- 
lued; PRECIOUS, having a high 
price; COSTLY, costing much money. 
Valuable expresses directly the idea of 
value ; precious and costly express the 
same idea indirectly : on the other hand, 
that which is valuable is only said to be 
fit or deserving of value; but precious 
and costly denote that which is highly 
valuable , according to the ordinary 
measure outvaluing objects, that is, by 
the price they hear: hence, the two 
latter express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

Remote counts cannot con\cy their commodities 
by laud to those places, when on account of their 
rarity they are desired and become valuable. 

• it OHKUTHON 

It is no improo»r compuiison that a thankful heart 
w like a box of precious ointment. Howell. 


The king gave him all the rink«/s rich furs, aid 
much ot his costly household stuff. Lloyd. 

They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application : a book is valu- 
able according to its contents, or ac- 
cording to the estimate which men set 
upon it, either individually or collec- 
tively. The Bible is the only precious 
book in the world that has intrinsic 
value, that is, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which 
are only valuuule to the individuals 
who arc disposed to expend money 
upon them. 

What an absurd thing it is to pass ov*'r all the 
valuable parts of a mau, and lix our attention on hi-* 
infirmities! Addison. 

Two other prerious drops that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell. 

Kiss’d as the gracious signs of sweet lemerso. 

Milton. 

Christ is sometimes pleased to make the profes 
siou of himself costly. So in it 


VALUE, WORTH, RATE, PRICE. 

VALUE, from the Latin v alert to be 
strong, respects those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. WORTH, 
in German iverth, from iviihren to per- 
ceive, signifies that good which is expe- 
rienced or fell to exist in a thing. 
RATE, v. l>roj>or!i')n. PRICE, m 
Latin pretium , from the Greek 7rp«fm< t > 
to sell, signifies what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefinite term, 
applied to whatever is conceived to be 
good in a thing : the worth is that good 
only which is conceived or known as 
such. The value therefore of a tiling is 
as variable as the humours and circum- 
stances of men ; it may be nothing or 
something very great in the same object 
at the same time in the eyes of different 
men. The worth is however that value 
which is acknowledged; it is therefore 
something more fixed and permanent: 
we speak of the value of external objects 
which are determined by taste ; but llu; 
worth of things as determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain ; but its 
real worth may not bo more than what 
it would fetch for waste paper. The 
rate and price are the measures of that 
value or worth ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular application to 
mercantile transactions. Whatever vve 
give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, that is said to bo 
done at a certain rate ; thus we purchase 
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pleasure at *a dear rate, when it is at 
the expense of our health : •price is the 
rate of exchange estimated by coin or 
any oth#r medium ; hence price is a 
fixed rate , and may he figuratively ap- 
plied in that sense to moral objects ; as, 
when health is expressly sacrificed to 
pleasure, it may be termed the price 
of pleasure. 

Life has no value sis an end. hut means. 

An end deplorable ! A means divine. Young. 

Pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what it's worth ask death-beds Young. 

If you will take my humour as ii ri.ns, you shill 
ha\u hearty thank', into the bargain for taking it off 
at such a rate. Kari, oir Shaftksmury. 

The soul’s high price 

Is writ in all the conduct of the skies. Young. 

TO VALUK, PHIZ 1C, ESTEEM. 

To VALUE is in the lateral sense to 
fix a value on a thing. PRIZE, signi- 
fying to fix a price, and ESTEEM (v. 
Esteem ), are both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value , real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on a 
thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser values 
goods. To value may oiilior be applied 
to material or spiritual subjects, to cor- 
poreal or mental actions : prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental actions; 
ihu former in reference to sensible of 
moral objects, the latter only to moral 
objects : we may 'value books according 
to their market price, or \vc may value 
them according to their contents; we 
prize hooks only for 1 heir contents, in 
which sense prize is a much stronger 
term than value. ; we also prize men 
for their usefulness to society ; we es- 
teem their moral characters. 

Tliojvm*, the beauteous prize, 1 will resign, 

So dearly valu'd , and so justly mini*. Porn 

Nothing makes women esteemed by the opposite 
pex more than chas(it\ ; whether it In? that wv always 
fnizr those most who are loudest to route at, nr th.il 
nothing besides chastity, with its collateral attend- 
ants, fidelity and constancy. gives a mail a uioperty 
in the person ho loves. Aninsow. 

VA 111 ATI ON, VA HI KTY. 

VARIATION denotes the net of 
varying (v. To change); VARIETY 
denotes the quality of varying , or the 
thing varied . The astronomer observes 
the variations in the heavens ; the phi- 
losopher observes the variations in the 
cl i mute from year to year. Variety is 
pleasing to all persons, but to none so 
much as the young and the fickle : there 


is an infinite variety in every species of 
objetits, animate or inanimate. 

The idea of variation (as a constituent in beauty), 
without attending so accurately to the manner of va- 
riation, has led Mr. Hogarth to consider angular 
figures as beautiful. Burkk. 

As to the colours usually found in lieautiful bodies, 
it may be difficult to ascertain them, because in the 
several parts of nature there is an infinite variety. 

llURKC. 


VENAL, MERCENARY. 

VENAL, from the Latin venalis, 
signifies saleable or ready to be sold, 
which, applied as it commonly is to per- 
sons, is a much stronger term than 
MERCENARY (v. Mercenary). A 
venal man gives up all principle for 
interest ; a mercenary man seeks his 
interest without regard to principle: 
venal writers are such as write in favour 
of the cause that can promote them to 
riches or honours ; a servant is com- 
monly a mercenary who gives his services 
according as he is paid : those who are 
loudest in their professions of political 
purity are the best subjects for a minister 
to make venal ; a mercenary spirit is 
engendered in the minds of those who 
devote themselves exclusively to trade. 

The minister, well pleas’d at sin. ill expense, 

To silence so much rude impel tiuence. 

With squeeze and whisper yields to bis demand a. 
And on the venal list etnnllM he stuifds. Jknyns. 

For their assistance they repair to the northern 
steel, and bring iu an unuatuial, mercenary crew’, 

South. 


VENIAL, PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL, from the Latin venia 
panb.n or indulgence, is applied to what 
may he tolerated without express dis- 
paragement to the individual, or direct 
censure; but the PARDONABLE is 
that which may only escape severe cen- 
sure, hut eanuot he allowed : garrulity 
is a venial offence in old age ; levity ill 
youth is pardonable in single instances. 

Whilst the clergy are employed in extirpating mor- 
tal Mils, I should lie glad to lully the wnrldtmt ot in* 
decencies and venial transgressions. Cu.MHtRi.xNio 

The weaknesses of Kli'/ahetli were not confined to 
that period of life when they are more pardonable. 

HobkuisoN. 


VERBAL, VOCAL, ORAL. 

VERBAL, from verbum a word, 
signifies after the mannt# ,of a spoken 
word; ORAL, from us a mouth, simii 
lies by word of mouthy and VOCAL, 
from vox the voice, signifies by the 
voice : the two former of these words 
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VEXATION. 


VIEW 


are used to distinguish the speaking 
from writing; the latter to distinguish 
the sounds* of the voice from any other 
sounds, particularly in singing : a .verbal 
message is distinguished from one 
written on a paper, or in a note ; oral 
tradition is distinguished from that 
which is handed down to posterity by 
means of books ; vocal music is distin- 
guished from instrumental ; vocal sounds 
are more harmonious than those which 
proceed from any other bodies. 

Among all the northern nations, shaking of hands 
was held necessary to bind the I taiga in, a custom 
which we still retain iu mail) verbal contracts. 

13i.ackst»mk. 

Forth came the human pair. 

And join'd their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Mii.ton. 

Iii the first ages of the world instruction was com- 
monly oral. Johnson. 


VEXATION, MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION ( V . To displease) 
springs from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or pas- 
sions of men ; MORTIFICATION (r. 
To humble) is a strong degree of vexa- 
tion, which arises from particular cir- 
cumstances aclingon particular passions: 
the loss of a day’s pleasure is a vexation 
to one who r is eager for pleasure; the 
loss of a prize, or the circumstance of 
coming into disgrace where we expected 
honour, is a mortification to an ambi- 
tious person. Vexation arises principally 
from our wishes and views being crossed ; 
mortification , from our pride and self- 
importance being hurt; CHAGRIN, 
in French chagrin , from aigrir , and the 
Latin acer sharp, signifying a sharp 
point, arises from a mixture of the two; 
disappointments are always attended 
with more or less of vexation, according 
to the circumstances which give pain 
and trouble ; an exposure of our poverty 
may be more or less of a mortification , 
according to the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less of 
chagrin , as it is accompanied with cir- 
cumstances more or less mortifying to 
our pride. 

Poverty is an evil complicated with so many cir- 
emnst-.uees of uneasiness and vexation, that every 
man is studious to avoid it. Johnson, 

i ' wi 

I urn mortified by those compliments which were 
designed to encourage me. Pope. 

It was your purpose to balance my chagrin at tlie 
iMCOUhid viable effect of that essay,, by representing 
\bat it obtained some notice. Uilu 


VIEW, SURVEY, PROSPECT. 

VIEW ( V . To lodh) t and SURVEY, 
compounded of vey or view and pur over, 
mark the act of tlie person, namely, the 
looking over a thing with more or less 
attention : PROSPECT, from the Latin 
prospectus and prospicio to see before, 
designates the thing seen. We take a 
view or survey; the prospect presents 
itself : the view is of an indefinite extent ; 
the survey is always comprehensive in 
its nature. Ignorant people take but 
narrow views of things ; men take more 
or less enlarged views, according to their 
cultivation: the capacious mind of a 
genius takes a survey of all nature. 
The view depends altogether on the 
train of a person’s thoughts; tlie pros- 
pect is set before him, it depends upon 
the nature of the thing: our views of 
advancement are sometimes very falla- 
cious ; our prospects are very delusive ; 
both occasion disappointment : the for- 
mer is the keener, as wo have to charge 
the miscalculation upon ourselves. 
Sometimes our prospects depend upon 
our views , at least in matters of reli- 
gion ; he who forms erroneous views of 
a future state has but a wretched pros- 
pect beyond the grave. 

With inw ard view 

Thence on the ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye. Thomson. 

Fools view hut part, and not the whole survey, 

So crowd existence all iuio a day. Jknyns. 

No land so rude but luoks beyond the tomb 

For future prospects iu a world to come. Jknynj. 

VIEW, PROSPECT, LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW and PROSPECT {v. View , 
prospect ), though applied here to ex- 
ternal objects of sense, have a similar 
distinction as in the preceding article. 
Tlie view is not only that which may be 
seen, but that which is actually seen ; 
the prospect is that which may lie 
seen; hence the term view is mostly 
coupled with the person viewing , al- 
though a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not : hence we speak 
of our view being intercepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted ; a confined 
or bounded view , but a lively or dreary 
prospect , or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 

Yc noble few 1 who hero unbending stand 
Heueath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is uo more. Thomson. 



VIOLENT 

Tluf great eternal scheme. 

Involving all. au<l in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wit^sr spreads 

To reason’s eye ve lin'd, clears up apace. Thomson. 

View ij an indefinite term ; it may be 
said cither of a number of objects or of 
a single object, of a whole or of a part : 
•prospect is said only of an aggregate 
number of objects : we may have a view 
of a* town, of a number of scattered 
houses, of a single house, or of the spire 
of a steeple ; but the prospect compre- 
hends that which comes within the 
range of the eye. View may be said of 
that which is seen directly or indirectly ; 
project only of that which directly pre- 
sents itself to the eye : hence a drawing 
of an object may be termed a view, al- 
though not a prospect. View is con lined 
to no particular objects ; prospect mostly 
respects rural objects ; and LAND- 
SCAPE respect stio others. Landscape , 
landskip , or landshape , denote any por- 
tion of country which is in a particular 
form : hence the landscape is a species 
of prospect. A prospect may be wide, and 
comprehend an assemblage of objects 
boili of nature and art ; but a landscape 
is narrow, and lies within the compass 
of the naked eye: hence it is also that 
landscape may he taken for the draw- 
ing of a landscape, and consequently 
for a species of view : the taking of views 
or landscapes is the last exercise of the 
learner in drawing. 

Tims was this placu 

A happy nival scat, of various views. M ii.tom. 

Now skies anil seas their prospect only bound. 

Drvdbx. 

So lovely seem’d 

That l mtUcnpr, and of pure uuw purer air 

Meets his approach. Milton. 

VIOLENT, E UK 10 US, lJOISTKUOUS, 
VEHEMENT, IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT signifies having force ( v . 
Force). FURIOUS signifies having 
f anj {v. Anger). BOISTEROUS in 
all probability comes from bestir, signi- 
fying ready to bestir or come into motion. 
VEHEMENT, in Latin vehemens , 
compounded of echo and mens, signifies 
carried away by the mind or the force 
of passion. IMPETUOUS signifies 
having an impetus. 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all , it is as 
general in its application as in its mean- 
ing. When violent and furious are 
applied to Ihe same objects, the latter 
expresses a higher degree of the former : 
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a furious whirlwind is violent beyond 
measure. Violent and boisterous are 
likewise applied to the same objects; 
but the boisterous refers only to the 
violence of the motion or noise : hence 
we say that a wind is violent , inasmuch 
as it acts with great force upon ull 
bodies ; it is boisterous, inasmuch as it 
causes the great motion of bodies : im- 
petuous, like boisterous , is also applied 
to bodies moving with great violence. 

l’robahly the breadth of it (the passage between 
Scylla ami Charyhdis) is greatly increased by the 
indent impetuosity ol' the current. Kuydonk 

The furious pard, 

Cow’d and subdu’d, flies from the face of man. 

SOMEllVJM-E. 

Ye too, ye winds 1 that now begin to blow 
With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 

Thomson. 

Thu central waters round impetuous rush’d. 

Thomson. 

These terms are all applied to persons, 
or what is personal, with a similar dis- 
tinction : a man is violent in his opinions, 
violent in his measures, violent in his 
resentments ; he is furious in his anger, 
or has a furious temper ; he is vehement 
in his affections or passions, vehement in 
love, vehement in zeal, vehement in pur- 
suing an object, vehement in expression : 
violence transfers itself to some external 
object on which it acts with force ; but 
vehemence respects that species of vio- 
lence which is confined to* the person 
himself: we may dread violence , because 
it is always liable to do mischief; we 
ought to suppress our vehemence , be- 
cause it is injurious to ourselves: a 
violent partizan renders himself ob- 
noxious to others ; a man who is vehe- 
ment in any cause puts it out of his own 
power to be of use. Impetuosity is 
rather the extreme of violence or vehe- 
mence : an impetuous attack is an ex- 
cessively violent attack ; an impetuous 
character is an excessively vehement 
character. Boisterous is said of the 
manner and the behaviour rather than 
the mind. 

This gentleman, among a thousand others, is a 
great instance of the fate of all who are carried away 
by party spirit of any side; I wish all violence may 
succeed us ill. 1’opk. 

If there be any use of gesticnlutiou, it must he 
applied 10 thu ignorant and rude, who will be more 
affected by vehemence than delighted by propriety. 

Johnson. 

Hut there a power steps in anti limits the arro- 
gance of vagiug passions and furious element*. 

* * llUHKE. 

Is there a pussiou whose impetuous force 
Uislurhs the human breust, ai\*J breaking forth 
Willi sad t-i upturn.) deals destruction round, 
liut, by the magic strains of some soft air, 

Is harmonized to peace? Cowvta, 
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VISION 


WAIT. 


The/ in this examination, of whirl) there is printed 
an account not uuentcrlainiiig, behaved with the 
boisterousness of men elated with recent authority. 

Johnson. 

VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE, GHOST. 

VISION, from the Latin visas seeing 

r seen, signifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APPARITION, from 
appear , signifies the thing that appears. 
As the thing seen is only the improper 
signification, the term vision is never 
employed but in regard to some agent . 
the vision depends upon the state of the 
visual organ ; the vision of a person 
whose sight is defective will frequently 
be fallacious; lie will sec some things 
double which are single, long which ai\i 
short, and the like. 

IIl* clasps his lens, if haply they may see. 

Close to the part where vision ought to bo, 
lint li uds that, though his tubes assist the sight, 
They cannot give it, or make darkness light. 

Cowrun 

Iii like manner, if the sight be mi- 
raculously impressed, his vision will 
enable him to see that which is super- 
natural : lienee it is that vision is either 
true or (also, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual ; and a vision 
signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the vision: 
ufrpnrition',' on the contrary, refers us 
to the object seen ; this may he true or 
false according to the manner in which 
it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by a vision to Hy into Egypt with his 
family; Mary Magdalen was informed 
of the resurrection of our Saviour by an 
apparition : feverish people often think 
they see visions ; timid and credulous 
people sometimes take trees and posts 
ibr apparitions. 

J’i.'ii n< and inspirations some expect 

Their course here to direct. Cowi.ky. 

Full fa-t lie flies and d.irea not look behind him. 

Till nut of breath he overtakes hi.s fellows, 

W In* : ath'T round and wonder at the tale 

Of lion id oppnri inn. Bi.a. in. 

PHANTOM, from the Greek (paivw 
to appear, is used for a false apparition, 
or the appeal ance of a thing otherwise 
than what it is ; thus the ignis j'atuus, 
vulgarly called Jack o' -Lantern, is a 
phantom. SPECTRE, from specio to 
behold, and GHOST, from grist a spirit, 
arc the apparitions of immaterial sub- 
stances. Tlie s pert re is taken for any 
spiritual being that appears; but ghost 
is taken only for the spirits of departed 
men who appear to tlieir fellow crea- 


tures : a spectre is sometimes made to 
appear on the stage : ghosts exist mostly 
in the imagination*^ tlie young and the 
ignorant. 

The phantoms which lmunt a desert are want, 
and misery, and danger. Johnson 

Rous'd from tlieir slumbers, 

Fn grim array the grisly spectres rise. Bi.a in. 

The hmel\ tower 

Is also fthunn'd, whose mournful chambers bold. 

So night-struck fancy dreams, the yelling i/host. 

Thomson, 

VOTE, SUFFRAGE, VOICE. 

VOTE, in Latin volum from voven 
to vow, is very probably from mr a 
voice, signifying the voice that is raised 
in supplication to heaven. SUFFRAGE, 
in Latin suffragium, is in all probability 
compounded of sab and f ran go to break 
out or dec'are for a thing. VOICE is 
here figuratively taken for the voice that 
is raised in favour of ft thing. 

The vote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not ; a person has a vote , 
that is, the power of wishing ; hut the 
suffrage and the voice are the wish that 
is expressed ; a person gives his suffrage 
or his voice. The vote is the settled 
and fixed \vi>h, it is that by which social 
concerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is a vote gi\en only in particular 
cases: the voice is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed cither by individuals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
voice arc given either for or against a 
person or thing: the suffrage is com- 
monly given in favour of a person : in 
all public assemblies the majority of 
votes decide the question ; members of 
Parliament are chosen by the suffrages 
of the people ; in the execution of a will 
every executor has a voice in all that is 
transacted. 

Tlio popular cot ?. 

Inclines hern to continue. Mir, to". 

Reputation is commonly lost, bcc.-iuso it never u.i, 
deserved; and was conferred at lir-t, not by the 
snjl'rtujc of ciiticism, but bj tin: fondness of friend 
sliip Johnson. 

That something's ours when we from life depart, 

This all conceive, all feel it at the heai t; 

The wise ol team'd antiquily proclaim 

This truth ; the public voice deoiuics the same. 

J K N V S’ - 


w. 

TO WAIT, WAIT FOR, AW A IT, 
LOOK FOR, EXPECT. 

WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, in 
Gorman marten, which is an inteiishe 
of tedhren to see or look, and EXPECT 



WAKEFUL. 


WANDER. 


from the Latin ex out of and specie to 
behold, both signify originally the same 
thing as LOOK FOR, i. e. to look with 
concern fpr a thing. 

All these terms express the action of 
the mind when directed to future matters 
of personal concern to the agent. Wait % 
wait for , and await , differ less in sense 
than in application, the two former being 
■n familiar use, and the latter only in 
the grave style: these words imply the 
looking simply towards an object in a 
state of suspense or still regard ; as to 
wait until a person arrives, or wait for 
his arrival ; and await the hour of one’s 
death, that is, to keep the mind in readi- 
ness for it. 

JPuit till thy being slia.ll be unfolded. Hi.vm. 

Not lc*s resolv’d. An tenor's valiant lieir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war. Pol**. 

Wait and wait for refer to matters 
that are remote and obscure in the pro- 
spect, or uncertain in the event; await 
may be applied to that which is consi- 
dered to be near at hand and probable 
to happen, and in this sense it is clearly 
allied to look for and expend the former 
of which expresses the acts of the eye as 
well as the mind, the latter, the act of 
the mind only, in contemplating an ob- 
ject as very probable or even certain. 
It is our duty patiently to await the 
severest trials when they threaten us. 
When children are too much indulged 
and caressed, they are apt to look for a 
repetition of caresses at inconvenient 
seasons ; it is in vain to look for or ex- 
pert happiness from the conjugal state, 
when it is not founded on u cordial and 
mutual regard. 

This said, ho sat, and c vpcctfitinn bold 

Hi* looks sunpciiM*, Hu it it in if vvm» appeared 

To second, or op;nv.e, or mideiLukc 

Thu perilous attempt. Mii.ton. 

If >«mi (noli f.tr s\ friend in whose temper there, is 
not to he found the least inequality, you look fur n 
pleasing phantom. ili.Aiit. 

We are not to a pert from our intercourse with 
others, all tlpit. satisfaction we fondly wish. Iji.aik. 

WAKEFUL, WATCHFUL, V Kit LA NT. 

We may be WAKEFUL without 
being WATCHFUL; but we cannot 
he watchful without being wakeful. 
Wakefulness is an affair of the body, 
and depends upon the temperament; 
watchfulness is an affair of the will, and 
depends upon the determination : some 
persons are more wakeful than they 
wish to he; few are as watchful as they 
aught to be. VIGILANCE, from the 
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Latin vigil, and the Greek ayaWoc, 
ayaWano to be on tlic alert, expresses a 
high degree of watchfulness > a sentinel 
is. watchful who on ordinary occasions 
keeps good watch ; but it is necessary 
for him, on extraordinary occasions, to 
be vigilant , in order to detect whatever 
may pass. We are watchful only in 
the proper sense of watching ; but we 
may be vigilant in detecting moral as 
well as natural evils. 

Music shall wake her tli.it hath power to charm 
I 'ale sickness, and avert the stings of [iain: 

Can raise or quell our passions, and becalm 
In sweet oblivion the too wakeful sense. Ekkton. 

lie who remembers wliat has fallen out, will be 
watchful against wliat may happen. South. 

Let a man strictly oh serve the first hints and 
whispers of good and evil that pass in his heart: this 
will keep conscience quick ami vigilant. South. 

TO WANDER, TO STROLL, RAMBLE, 
ROVK, ROAM, RANGE. 

WANDER, in German wander n, is 
a frequentative of wenden to turn, sig- 
nifying to turn frequently. To STROLL 
is probably an intensive of to roll , that 
is, to go in a planless manner. RAM- 
BLE,- from the Latin re and amlmln, is 
to walk backward and forward ; and 
ROVE is probably a contraction of 
ramble. ROAM is connected with our 
word room space, signifying to go in a 
wide space, and the Hebrew nun to be 
violently moved backward and forward. 
RANGE, from the noun range a rank, 
row, or extended space, signifies to go 
over a great space. 

The idea of going in an irregular and 
free manner is common to all these 
terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
path; to stroll is \o wander out of a 
path that we had taken. To wander 
may be an involuntary action ; a person 
may wander to a great distance, or for 
ail indefinite length of time; in this 
manner a person wanders who has lost 
himself in a wood : to stroll is a volun- 
tary action, limited at our discretion ; 
thus when a person takes a walk, he 
sometimes strolls from one path into 
another as he pleases: to ramble is to 
wander without any object, and conse- 
quently with more than ordinary irre- 
gularity ; in this manner he who sets 
out to take a walk, without knowing or 
thinking where he shall gjg> % rambles as 
chance directs : to rove is to wander in 
the same planless niaiwier, but to a 
wider extent ; a fugitive who does not 
know his road roves about the country 
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WANT, 


WAVE. 


in quest of some retreat: to roam is to 
wander from the impulse of a troubled 
mind ; in this manner a lunatic who has 
broken loose may roam about the coun- 
try ; so likewise a person who travels 
about, because he cannot rest in quiet 
at home, may also be said to roam in 
quest of peace: to range is the contrary 
of to roam; as the former indicates a 
disordered slate of mind, the latter indi- 
cates composure and fixedness ; we 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 

Hut far about they wander from the grave 
Of him, whom his ungentle fortune urg’d 
Against liis out) sail breast to lifL the baud 
Uf impious violence. Thomson. 

1 found by the voice of my friend who walked by 
me, that we had insensibly strolled into the grove 
sacred to the w idow. A ddison. 

1 thus rambled from pocket to pockc* until the 
beginning of the civil wars. Addison. 

Where is that knowledge now, that regal thought, 
With j list advice and timely counsel fraught? 

Where now, O judge of Israel, does it rovet Prior. 

She looks abroad, and prunes herself for flight, 

Like an uiiwiUing inmate longs to roam 
From this dull earth, and seek her native home. 

Jkwyns. 

The slag, too, singled from the herd, where long 
He rang'd the blanching meunreh of the shades, 
lie fuie the tempest drvea. Thomson, 


TO WANT, MILD, LACK. 

To be without is the common idea 
expressed by these terms ; but to WANT 
is to be without that which contributes 
to our comfort, or is an object of our de- 
sire ; to NEED is to be without that 
which is essential for our existence or our 
purposes ; to LACK, which is probably 
a variation from leak, and a term not in 
frequent use, expresses little more than 
the general idea of being without, un- 
accompanied by any collateral idea. 
From the close connexion which sub- 
sists between desiring and want, it is 
usual to consider what we want as arti- 
ficial, and what we need as natural and 
indispensable : what one man wants is 
a superfluity to another ; but that which 
is needed by one is in like circumstances 
needed by all : tender people want a 
lire when others would be glad not to 
have it ; all persons need warm clothing 
and a warm house hi the whiter. 

To he rich is to have more than is desired, and 
more than i^wunu;//. Johnson. 

The old fioni such aflairs are only freed. 

Which vig’rous yoiJUi and strength of body need. 

Dunham. 

To want and need may extend indefi- 


nitely to many or all objects ; to lack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of a single 
object: we may itant or need every- 
thing ; we lack one tiling, we ( lack this 
or that ; a rich man may lack under- 
standing, virtue, or religion; lie who 
wards nothing is a happy man * lie who 
needs nothing, may be happy if lie wants 
no more than he has ; for then he lacks 
that which alone can make him happy, 
which is contentment. 

See the mind of beastly man! 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began, 

That now lie chuoseth with vile ditterence 

To tie a beast and lacke intelligence. Spknsku 


WATKKMAN, BOATMAN, FERRYMAN. 

These three terms are employed for 
persons who are engaged with boats; 
but the term WATERMAN is speci- 
fically applied to such whose business it 
is to let out their boats and themselves 
for a given time ; the BOATMAN may 
use a boat only occasionally for the 
transfer of goods ; a FERRYMAN uses 
a boat only for the conveyance of per- 
sons or goods across a particular river or 
piece of water. 

Huhhl s of air woiking upward from the vtij 
bottom of the lake, the uatermnn told ns that they 
are observed always to rise in the same places. 

Addison. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they diaw. 

Whom from the shore the surly boatman saw. 

1 .1 ICY Dl N 

So forth they rowed; and that fnrt/man 
With his stifle oars, did hi ash ihe sea so strong 
'ih it the hoarse waters from his frigot ran. 

SpKNSMt. 


WAVE, BILLOW, SURGE, BREAKER. 

WAVE, from the Saxon rear gun, 
and German wiegen to weigh or rock, is 
applied to water in an undulating state ; 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those traces 
which swell more than ordinarily are 
termed BILLOWS, which is domed 
from bulge or bilge, and German balg, 
the paunch or belly : those waves which 
rise higher than usual are termed 
SURGES, from the Latin surgo to 
rise : those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vessels, with 
more than ordinary force are termed 
BREAKERS. 

The wave behind impels the wave before. 1 ’opk 

1 saw' him beat the billows under him, 

Aud ride upon their bucku. Shakspeaiie- 

lie flica aloft, and witii impetuous roar 
Funnies the foaming surges tu ’lie shore 



WEAK. 


WEAKEN. 


Now on tlia momAuiu wave on high they ride, 

Thou downward plunge beneath th' involving tide, 
Till one who seems in agon^to strive. 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive. 

# Falconer. 

WAY, MANN K R, MKT HOD, MODE, 
COURSE, MEANS. 

All these words denote the steps 
which are pursued from the beginning 
to the completion of any work. The 
WAY is both general and indefinite ; it 
is either taken by accident or chosen by 
design : the MANNER and METHOD 
are species of the way chosen by de- 
sign. Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him, will at first do 
it in an awkward way ; the manner of 
conferring a favor is often more than 
the favor itself ; experience supplies men 
in the end with a suitable method of 
carrying on their business. 

Thu ways of heaven are durk aud intricate. 

Addison. 

My mind is taken up in a more melancholy man • 
vrr. AtI'ERBUIIY. 

Men are willing to try .ill methods of reconciling 
ipiilt and quiet. Johnson 

The method is said of that which re- 
quires contrivance; the MODE, of 
I hut which requires practice and habi- 
tual attention ; the former being applied 
to matters of art, and the latter to me- 
chanical actions : the master has a good 
method of teaching to write ; the scholar 
lias a good or bad mode of holding his 
pen. The COURSE and the MEANS 
are the way which we pursue in our 
moral conduct : the course is the course 
of measures which are adopted to pro- 
duce a certain result ; the means col- 
lectively for the course which lead to a 
certain end : in order to obtain legal 
redress, we must pursue a certain course 
in law; law is one means of gaining re- 
dress, but we do wisely, if we can, to 
adopt the safer and pleasanter means of 
persuasion and cool remonstrance. 

A fades of speech, which owe their prevalence to 
modish folly, die away with their inventors. 

Johnson. 

All your sophisters cannot produce anything bet- 
ter adapted to preserve a rational aud mauly freedom 
Ilian tlm course that we have pursued. Huukk. 

The most wonderful things are brought about in 
many instances by means the most absurd and ridi- 
culous. Duhkk. 


WEAK, FEEBLE, INFIRM. 

^ WEAK, in Saxon ware, Dutch track, 
Herman sch teach, is in all probability an 
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intensive of weich soft, which conies 
from Iveichen to yield, and this from 
bewegen to move. FEEBLE* probably 
contracted from failable . IN FIRM, v. 
Debility. 

The Saxon term weak is here, as it 
usually is, the familiar and universal 
term ; feeble is suited to a more polished 
style ; infirm is only a species of the 
weak : we may be weak in body or mind ; 
but we are commonly feeble and infirm 
only in the body : we may be weak 
from disease, or weak by nature, it 
equally conveys the gross idea of a 
defect : but the term feeble and infirm 
are qualified expressions for weakness : 
a child is feeble from its infancy; an old 
man is feeble from ago ; the latter may 
likewise be infirm in consequence of 
sickness. We pity the weak , but their 
weakness often gives us pain ; we assist 
the feeble when they attempt to walk ; 
we support the infirm, when they are 
unable to stand. The same distinction 
exists between weak and feeble in the 
moral use of the words : a weak attempt 
to excuse a person conveys a reproach- 
ful meaning ; but the feeble efforts which 
we make to defend another may be 
praiseworthy, although feeble. 

You, gallant Vernon 1 saw 
The miserable «c<*nej you pitting savy 
To in fact weakness sunk the warrior’s arm. 

Thomson. 

Command th’ assistance of a friend, 

lint J'neUle aio the succours 1 can send. Drydfn 

At my age, and under my infirmities, I can have 
mi relief but those with which religiou furnishes me 
Attkkhuby 

TO WEAKEN, ENFEEBLE, DEBILI- 
TATE, ENERVATE, INVALIDATE. 

To WEAKEN is to make weak (r. 
Weak), and is as before*, the generic 
term : to ENFEEBLE is to make feeble 
( v . Weak): to DEBILITATE is to 
cause debility (v. Debility ): to ENER- 
VATE is to unnerve; and to INVALI- 
DATE is to make not valid or strong : 
all of which are but modes of treakming 
applicable to different objects. To 
weaken may be either a temporary or 
permanent act when applied to persons ; 
enfeeble is permanent cither as to the 
body or the mind : we may be weakened 
suddenly by severe pain ; we are en- 
feebled in a gradual manfitr, either by 
the slow effects of disease or age. To 
weaken is either a particular or a 
complete act ; to enfeeble , to debilitate , 
and enervate,. are properly partial acts: 
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wliat enfeebles deprives of vital or 
essential power; wliat debilitates may 
lesseu power in one particular, though 
not in another ; the severe exercise of 
any power, such as the memory or the 
attention, will tend to debilitate that 
faculty : what enervates acts particularly 
on the nervous system ; it relaxes the 
frame, and unfits the person for action 
either of body or mind. To weaken is 
said of things as well as persons ; to in - 
validate is said of things only ; we 
weaken the force of an argument by an 
injudicious application ; we invalidate 
the claim of another by proving its in- 
formality in law. 

No article of faith can be true which weakens tho 
{traclic.il part of religion Addison. 

So much hath hell debas'd, and pain 
Enjh:bled me, to what I was in liuav’n. Milton. 

Sometimes the body in bill strength we find, 

Whilst various ails debilitate the mind. J enyns. 

Those pleasures which encivatcd the mind must 
te dearly purchased. Harvey. 

l)o they (the Jacobins) mean to invalHate that 
great body of our statute law, wbieli passed under 
those whom they treat as usurpers? Burke. 

WEARISOME, TIRESOME, TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME (v. To weary) is the 
general and indefinite term; TIRE- 
SOME {v. To weary), ami TEDIOUS, 
causing tefiiiim, a specific form of wea- 
risomeness : common tilings may cause 
weariness; that which acts painfully is 
either tiresome or tedious; but indif- 
ferent degrees the repetition of the 
same sounds will grow tiresome ; long 
waiting in anxious suspense is tedious: 
theie is nioie of that which is physical 
in the tires .me, and mental in the 
tedious. 

All weariness presupposes weakness, and conse- 
quently every long, impoilutie, trrarisijuu: petition, 
is truly and propel ly a to ice upon him that is pur- 
sued with it. South. 

Far happier were the me -nest peasant's lot. 

Than to be plac’d on high, in anxious piide, 

The purple drudge aud slave of tiresome slate. 

W est. 

Happy the mortal man who now, at last, 

Has through this doleful vale of mia’ry past, 

Who to his destin'd stage lias carried on 

The tedious load, aud laid his burden doau. Fitioiu 


TO WEARY, TIRE, JADE, HARASS. 

To WEARY is it frequentative of 
wear, that is, to wear out the strength. 
To TIRE, f i$>m the French tirer ami 
the Latin traho to draw, signifies to 
draw out the •strength.. To JADE is 
the same as to goad. HARASS, v. 
Distress. 


WEIGHT. 

Long exertion wearies ; a little ex. 
ertion will tire ajdiild or a weak man; 
forced exertions jade ; painful exertions, 
or exertions coupled with painful cir- 
cumstances, harass: the horse is jaded 
who is forced on beyond his strength ; 
the soldier is harassed who in his 
march is pressed on by a pursuing 
enemy. We are wearied with thinking 
when it gives us pain to think any 
longer; we are tired of our employment 
when it ceases to give us pleasure ; we 
are jaded by incessant attention to 
business ; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 

All pleasures that ailed the body must needs 
weary. Sum n. 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new 
labour to a tired digestion. South. 

I recall the time (and am glad it is over) when 
about this hour (six in the morning) 1 used to lie 
going to bed surfeited with pleasure, or jaded will) 
business. Bousourukk. 

Bankrupt nobility, a factious, giddy, and 
Divided senate, a harass'd commonality. 

Is all the strength of Venice. Otway. 


WEIGHT, HEAVINESS, GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT, from to neigh, is that 
which ;i t hing weighs. 1 1 E AV 1 N ESS, 
from heavy and heave, signifies the ab- 
stract quality of the heavy, or dillicult 
to hea\e. GRAVITY, from tho Latin 
gravis, likewise denotes the same ab- 
stract quality. 

Height is indefinite; whatever may 
he weighed , has a weight , whether 
large or small: heaviness and gravity 
are the property of bodies having a great 
weight. Weight is only opposed to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no weight, that is, what is incorporeal 
or immaterial ; for we may apeak of tho 
weight of the lightest conceivable bodies, 
as the weight of a leather: heaviness is 
opposed to lightness ; the heaviness o 
lead is opposed to the lightness of a 
feather. Weight lies absolutely in the 
thing ; heaviness is relatively considered 
with respect to the person : we estimate 
the weight of things according to a 
certain measure: we estimate the hea- 
viness of tilings by our feelings. (Gra- 
vity is that species of weight which is 
scientifically considered as inherent in 
certain bodies; the term is therefore 
properly scientific. 

Univnrsnlly :i body plunged in water loses «« 
much of its weitjht us is equal to the weight of •» 
body of water of its uu u bulk. Goldsm ii K 

r, ’lie object is concerning the heaviness of seven 
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|)I«|U'». <>l till! Hint in ivc|mrod tn'twixt 

any u'riyht and tho jnmi-r which may raise it. 

a WlI.KINS. 

Of all bodies considered within Hie confines of a 
Hu id there is ■* twu-lold yravity, true and absolute. 

Quincy. 

WEIGHT, IHJRDEN, LOAD. 

WEIGHT, v. Weight. BURDEN, 
from hear, signifies the thing borne, 
LOAD, in German huien. Low German 
and Dutch laeyen, is connected with 
our word lay , laid , signifying to lay on 
or in anything. 

The term weight is here considered m 
common with the other terms, in the 
sense of a positive weight; by which it 
is allied to the word burden : the weight 
is said either of persons or things; the 
burden more commonly respects per- 
sons; the load may be said ofeilher: a 
person may sink under tho weight that 
rests upon him ; a platform may break 
down from the weight upon it ; a person 
sinks under his burden or load; a cart 
breaks down from the load. The weight 
is absti notedly taken for what has 
weight, without inference to the cause 
of its being there: burden and load 
have respect to the person or thing by 
which they are produced; accident pro- 
duces the weigh/ ; a person takes a 
burden upon himself, or has it imposed 
upon him ; the lead is always laid on: 
it. is not proper to carry any weight that 
exceeds our strength; those who bear 
the burden expect to reap the fruit of 
their labor ; he who carries loads must 
he contented to take such as are given 
him. 

On the tops of tin* highest mountains, whom the 
aii- is so pure and r (.‘lined, and whom there is not 
I...U immense iveiyht of gvo-s vapours j reusing upon 
the body, the mind aols with greater freedom. 

ltUYDUNK. 

Camels ha e their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
h»r sinking under them. Sokkuvit.t.e. 

Ills barns are stor’d, 

And groaning similes bend beneath their load 

S0!4/KViI,u£. 

In the moral application these terms 
mark the pain which is produced by a 
pressure ; hut the weight, and load 
ather describe the positive severity of 
the pressure; the burden respects the 
-e inner and inclinations of the sufferer: 
the load is in this case a very great 
weight : a minister of state has a weight 
on his mind at all times, from the heavy 
“esponsibility which attaches to his 
station , one who labors under strong 
^’prehensions or dread of an evil bus a 


load on his mind ; any sort of employ- 
ment ^s a burden to one who washes to 
be idle; and time unemployed is a 
burden to him who wishes to be always 
in action. 

With what oppressive u'riyht will sickness, disajs 
pniiitmciit. or old age, fall upon the spirits of lha 
man who is a stranger to (hull Hlaik. 

I understood not that a grateful mind 
lly owing owes nut, but still pays at once: 

Indebted and discharg'd; what burden then? 

Milton 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind 
under a burden and load of guilt I know not, unless 
he he veiy iguoiant. Hay 

WKLL-1JKING, WELFARE, PROSPE- 
RITY, HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING may he said of one 
or many, hut more of a body ; the well- 
being of society depends upon a due 
subordination of the different, ranks of 
which it is composed. WELFARE, or 
faring well , from the German fahren 
to go, respects the good condition of ar. 
individual : a parent i* naturally anxious 
fur the welfare of his child. Well-being 
and welfare consist of such things as 
more immediately affect our existence: 
PROSPERITY, which comprehends 

both w</l-being and welfare , includes 
likewise all that can add to the en- 
joyments of man. The prosperity 
rtf a state, or of an individual, there- 
fore, consists in the increase of wealth, 
power, honors, and the like; as out- 
ward circumstances more or less af- 
fect the HAPPINESS of man: hap- 
piness is, therefore, often substituted 
for prosperity : hut it must never he 
forgotten that happiness properly lies 
only in the mind, and that consequently 
prosperity may exist without happiness ; 
but. happiness , at least as far as respects 
a body of men, cannot exist without 
some portion of prosperity. 

I Live free-thinkers been uuLhois of any inventions 
that conduce to the well-briny of mankind ? 

lihUKKI.KY. 

For liis own sake no ilutv he can ask, 

The common welfare is our only task. Jknyns, 

Religion a fiords to good men peculiar security in 
the enjoyment of their prosperity. Hi. aik. 

The author is lieu* only showing the providentia 
issue of the passions, and how by (.Sod's gr.icious 
ilisjmsiiioii they aie turned away Irom their natura. 
bias to promote Urn happiness of mankind. 

War burton 

WHOLE, ENTIRE, CO^fPIiKTE. 
TOTAL, l NT Key i A L. 

WHOLE excludes subtraction ; EN- 
TIRE excludes division; COMPLETE 
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WICKED. 


WILLINGLY. 


excludes deficiency : a whole orange has 
had nothing taken from it ; an * entire 
orange is ‘not yet cut ; and a complete 
orange is grown to its full size : it is 
possible, therefore, for a thing to be 
whole and not entire : and to be both, 
and yet not complete: an orange cut 
into parts is whole while all the parts 
remain together, but it is not entire; it 
may be whole as distinguished from a 
part, entire as far as it has no wound 
or incision in it ; but it may not be a 
complete orange if it is defective in its 
growth. Whole is applied to every 
thing of which there may he a part 
actually or in imagination ; as the whole 
line, the whole day, the whole world : 
entire is applied only to such things as 
may be damaged or injured, or is already 
damaged to its iullest extent; as an en- 
tire building, or entire ruin : complete 
is applied to that which does not require 
any thing further to be done to it ; as a 
complete house, a complete circle, and 
the like. 

'1 lie whole i-land pioihiccs corn only suflicietit to 
support its inhabitants lor live mouths or little 
aiore. Hkydonk. 

Ami oft, when unobserv’d, 

Steal from the ham asliaw. till soil ami warm, 

(.’lean ami complete, their habitation grows. 

Thomson. 

This (mode!} is the more remarkable, as it is entire 
iu those parts wlieie the statue is maimed Addison. 

TOTAL, from tot ns the whole, has 
the same signification, but only a limited 
application ; as a total amount, or a 
total darkness, as distinguished from 
a partial amount, or a partial degree of 
darkness. 

They set and rise, 

Least h.tnl d.rkness should by night icgaiu 
Possession. Milton. 

So also in application to moral objects. 

Not hint; under a totul thorough change in ihe 
convert will sufiice. South. 

INTEGRAL, from integer entire, 
has the same signification, hut is applied 
now to parts or numbers not broken. 

Nothing passes in the accounts of God for repent- 
ance but a change ol life; ceasing to do evil, and 
doing good, are the two gieat integral pails of this 
duty. South. 

WICKED, INIQUITOUS, NEFARIOUS. 

WICKED {v. Bad) is here the ge- 
neric term ;• INIQUITOUS, from ini- 
quus unjust, signifies that species of 
wickedness wlftcli consists in violating 
the law of right betwixt man and man ; 
NEFARIOUS, from the Latin nefas 


wicked or abominable, is that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the most sacred obligations. The term 
tricked, being indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than iniqui- 
tous ; and iniquitous than nefarious. 
it is wicked to deprive another ol‘ his 
property unlawfully, under any circum- 
stances ; but it is iniquitous if it be done 
by fraud and circumvention ; and tie- 
far ions if it involves any breach of trust : 
any undue influence over another, in the 
making of his will, to the detriment of 
the rightful heir, is iniquitous ; any 
underhand dealing of a servant to de- 
fraud his master is nefarious . 

In the corrupted currents of ibis world. 

Offence's gilded baud may shove by justice; 

And oft 'tis seen, the tricked prize itself 

Iluys out the law. Siiakspkahk 

Lnculliis found that the province of Punt us lnui 
fallen under gieat disorders and oppression- fmiii 
the iniquity ol* usurers and publicans. I'hidk \uv. 

That unhallowed \ ill.iitiy nefariously attempted 
upon our agent. Milton, 

TO WILL, WISH. 

Tiik WILL is that faculty of the soul 
which is the most, prompt, and decisive ; 
it immediately impels to action: the 
WISH is hut a gi title motion of the 
soul towards a thing. We can will no- 
thing but what we can effect ; we may 
wish for many things which lie above 
our reach. The will must he under the 
entire control of reason, or it will loud 
a person into every mischief: wishes 
ought to be under the direction of reason : 
or otherwise they may greatly disturb 
our happiness. 

A guild inclination is but the first rude draught ol 
\irtuc ; hut the liuishiug stiukes are lrom the i ml. 

•SoU'lH. 

The winning of a thing is not propeily the ni‘‘ 
imj of it; it imports no more than an idle, uimpe- 
r.itivc, complacency in, and desire ol) the object. 

Soui ». 

WILLINGLY, VOLUNTARILY, SPON- 
TAN LOU SLY. 

To do a thing WILLINGLY is to do 
it with a good will ; to do a thing VO- 
LUNTARILY is to do it of one’s own 
accord : the former respects one’s will- 
ingness to comply with the wishes o l 
another ; we do w hat is asked of us ; it 
is a mark of good-nature : the latter re- 
spects our freedom from foreign influ- 
ence; w'e do that which we like to do: 
il is a mark of our sincerity. It is plea 
sant. to see a child do his task willingly ■ 
it is pleasant to see a man voluntarily 
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engage in ai'iy service of public good. 
SPONTANEOUSLY is but a mode of 
the voluntary , applied, however, more 
commonly, to inanimate objects than to 
the will of persons: the ground pro- 
duces spontaneously , when it produces 
without culture ; and words tlow spon- 
taneously, which require no effort on 
the part of the speaker to produce them. 
If, however, applied to the will, it be- 
speaks in a stronger degree the totally 
unbiassed state of the agent’s mind : the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart are 
more than the voluntary services of 
benevolence. The willing is opposed to 
the unwitling , the voluntary to the me- 
chanical or involuntary , the spontaneous 
to the reluctant or the artificial. 

Food not of angels, yet accepted so. 

As that mm c iviUiiiijh / thou rouldst not seem. 

At heav’n's high leasts t’ have foil. Mir, ton. 

Thoughts arc only criminal when they are first 
chosen, and then voluntaiily continued. Johnson. 

Of these none uncoutroll'd and lawless rove. 

Hut to some destin'd end spontaneous move. Jenynh. 

WISDOM, PltUDKNC K. 

WISDOM, from wissen to know, is 
the general term ; it embraces the whole 
of practical knowledge: PRUDENCE 
(v. Prudent) is a branch of wisdom. 
Wisdom directs all matters present or 
to come. Prudence , which acts by fore- 
sight, directs what is to come. Rules 
of conduct are framed by wisdom , and 
it is the part of prudence to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

Two things speak much the wisdom of a nation: 
good laws, and a prudent management of them. 

.Stiminoki.eet. 

WIT, HUMOR, SATIRE, IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

WIT, like wisdom, according to its 
original, from wissen to know, signifies 
knowledge, but it has so extended its 
meaning as to signify that faculty of the 
mind by which knowledge or truth is 
perceived, and in a more limited sense 
the faculty of discovering the agree-, 
ments or disagreements of different 
ideas. Wit , in this latter sense, is pro- 
perly a spontaneous faculty, and is as it 
"ere a natural gift: laboured or forced 
wit is no wit. Reflection and experience 
supply us with wisdom ; study and labour 
supply us with learning; hut wit seizes 
with an eagle eye that which escapes tne 
uotice of the deep thinker, and elicits 


truths which are in vain sought for with 
any s&vere effort. 

Hit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness mid \ ariety. 

A inn MIN 

In a true piece of wit all things must he. 

Yet all tilings there agree. Cowley. 

HUMOR is a species of wit which 
flows out of the humor of a person. 
Wit, as distinguished from humor, may 
consist of a single brilliant thought : but 
humor runs in a vein ; it is not a striking, 
hut an equable and pleasing, flow of 
wit. Of this description of wit Mr. 
Addison has given us the most admir- 
able specimens in his writings, who 
knew best how to explain what wit and 
humor was, and to illustrate it by his 
practice. 

For sure liy wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well wh.it we invent: 

What humour is not, all the tribe 
Of logic-mongers can de>crUie: 

Here iiatuic only arts her part, 

Unhelp'd by practice, books, or art. Swift. 

There is a kind of nature, a certain regularity ol 
thought, which mil'll discover the writer (of humour] 
tobiianiiiii of sense at the same lime that he ap- 
pears altogether given up to cap lice. Addison. 

Humor may likewise display itself in 
actions as well as words, whereby it is 
more strikingly distinguished from wit, 
which displays itself only in the happy 
expression of happy thoughts. 

’I cannot help remarking that sickness which often 
destiny s bo; li wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power 
to reinme that talent which we call hum.iur. Mr. 
Wycherley showed his in his last compliment paid 
to ids young wife, when lie made her piomise, on his 
dying bed, that she would not many an old man 
again. Fuck. 

SATIRE, from satyr , probably from 
sat and ira abounding in anger, and 
IRONY, from the Greek fi pmna simu- 
lation and dissimulation, arc personal 
and censorious sorts of wit ; the first of 
which openly points at the object, and 
the second in a covert manner takes its 
aim. 

The ordinary subjects of satire are such .is exeito 
the gieatest indignation in the best tempers. 

Audi son. 

In writings .of humour, figures are sometimes used 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often happen 
that some people will see things in a direct eoutrary 
seuse to what the author and the majority of the 
readers understand them : to such the most innocent 
irony may appear irreligiou. Camhkidok. 

BURLESQUE is rather a species of 
humor than direct wit, which consists 
in an assemblage of ideas extravagantly 
discordant. The satire .tmd irony are 
Ihe most ill-natured kinds of wit ; bur- 
lesque stands in the lowest rank. 

One kind of burlesque represents mean persons in 
the accoutrements of heroes. Addison 
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WONDER, ADMIRE, SURPRIZE, 

ASTONISH, AMAZE. 

n 

WONDER, in German wundern , 
8cc. is in all probability a variation of 
teandcr ; because wonder throws the 
mind off its bias. ADMIRE, from the 
Latin miror , and the Hebrew marah to 
look at, signifies looking at attentively. 
SURPRIZE, compounded of sur and 
prize, or the Latin prehen do, signifies 
to take on a sudden. ASTONISH, 
from the Latin attonitus , and tonitru 
thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
AMAZE signifies to be in a maze, so as 
not to be able to collect one’s self. 

That particular feeling which any 
thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by all these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indefinite in its signification 
or application, but it is still the least 
vivid sentiment of all : it amounts to 
little more than a pausing of the mind, 
a suspension of the thinking faculty, an 
incapacity to fix on a discernible point 
in an object that rouses our curiosity: 
it is that state which all must experience 
at times, but none so much as those 
who are ignorant : they wonder at every 
thing because they know nothing. Ad- 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem 
jr veneration : the admirer suspends 
his thoughts, not from the vacancy hut 
the fulness of his mind : lie is riveted 
to an object which tor a time absorbs 
bis faculties : nothing but what is great 
and good excites admiration , and none 
but cultivated minds are susceptible of 
it : an ignorant person cannot admire , 
because he cannot appreciate the value 
of any thing. Suiprize and astonish- 
ment both arise from that which happens 
unexpectedly ; they are species of wonder 
differing in degree, and produced only 
by the events of life : the surprize, us 
its derivation implies, takes us unawares ; 
we are surpnzed if that does not happen 
which we calculate upon, as the absence 
of a friend whom we looked for ; or we 
are surprized if that happens which we 
did not calculate upon ; thus we are 
surprized to see a friend returned whom 
we supposed was on his journey : asto- 
nishment may be awakened by similar 
events whic^are more unexpected and 
more unaccountable : thus we arc asto- 
nished to find,, a friend at our bouse 
whom we had every reason to suppose 
was many hundred miles off ; or we are 


astonished to hear that a person has gut 
safely through a road which we conceived 
to be absolutely ithpassable. 

The reader of the ‘ Seasons ’ wuhders that tie 
never saw before what Thomson shows him. 

loHNXON. 

With eyes insatiate and tumultuous joy, 
lli hulils the presents, and admires the ix>y. 

Prydfn. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider t !i«* 
effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingencies. 

Johnson. 

I have often 1>een astonished, considering tlmt the 
mutual intercourse 1 i«t ween the tw o countries ( France 
and K upland) has lately Irish very ftveut, to I'rnd 
how little you seem to know of us. ' Hukkk. 

Surprize may for a moment startle; 
astonishment may stupefy and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties ; but 
amazement has also a mixture of per- 
turbation. We may be surprized and 
astonished at things in which we have 
no particular interest: we are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately con- 
cerns us. 

Amazement seizes nil ; the gcn'rnl cry 
VroclainiH Lai. coon justly doom’d to die. Dryokn. 

WONDER, MIRACLE, MARVEL, 
PRODIGY, MONSTER. 

WONDER is that which causes 
wonder ( Wonder). MIRACLE, in 
Latin mi rucul um, and miror to wonder, 
conies from the Hebrew merah seen, 
signifying that which strikes the sense. 
MARVEL is a variation of miracle. 
PRODIGY, in Latin prodiginm , from 
prodt go, or procul and ago to launch 
forth, signifies the thing launching forth. 
MONSTER, in Lati \\ monstrum, comes 
from mojico to advise or give notice; 
because among the Romans any unac- 
countable appearance was considered as 
an indication of some future event. 

Wonders are natural : miracles arc 
supernatural. The whole creation is 
full of wonders; the Bible contains an 
account of the miracles which happened 
in those days. Wond<rs arc real; mar- 
vels are often fictitious ; prodigies arc 
extravagant and imaginary. Natural 
history is full of wonders; travels 
abound in marvels or in marvellous 
stories, which are the inventions either 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu- 
lous: ancient history contains number- 
less accounts of prodigies . Wonders 
arc agreeable to the laws of nature ; they 
are wonderful only as respects ourselves : 
monsters are violations of the laws ol 
nature. The production of a tree from 
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a grain of seed is a wonder ; but tho 
production of a calf \yith two heads is a 
monster , 

Ilia wisdom'such as once it did appear. 

Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear. 

Denham. 

Murder, though it have no longue, will speak 
With most mirac’lous organ. Sbaksfeake. 

Ill omens may the guilty tremble at. 

Make every accident a prodigy, 

And monsters frame where nature uever err’d. Lei 

WORD, TERM, EXPRESSION. 

WORD is here the generic term ; 
the other two are specific. Every TERM 
and EXPRESSION is a word; but 
every word is not denominated a term 
or expression . Language consists of 
wwds ; they are the connected sounds 
which serve for the communication of 
thought. Term , from terminus a bound- 
ary, signifies any word that has a specific 
or limited meaning; expression {v. To 
express ) signifies any word which con- 
veys a forcible meaning. Usage deter- 
mines words ; science fixes terms; 
sentiment provides expressions. Tho 
purity of a style depends on the choice 
of words; the precision of a writer 
depends upon the choice of liis terms ; 
the force of a writer depends upon the 
aptitude of his expressions. The gram- 
marian treats on the nature of words ; 
the philosopher weighs the value of 
scientific terms ; the rhetorician esti- 
mates the force of expressions. 

As all words in few letters live. 

Thou to few words all sense dost give. Cowi.ey. 

The use of the word, minister is brought down to 
the literal siguificatiou of it, a servant ; for now to 
serve and to mi uister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. South. 

A maxim, or moral saying, naturally receives this 
form of the antithesis, because it is designed to be 
engraven ou the memory, which it recalls more ea- 
sily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 

K>,air. 

WORK, LABOR, TOIL, DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

WORK, in Saxon weorc t Greek tpyov, 
Hebrew areg, is the general term, as 
including that which calls for the ex- 
ertion of our strength: LABOR (v. To 
labor) differs from it in the degree of 
exertion required ; it is hard work • 
TOIL, probably connected with till , 
expresses a still higher degree of painful 
exertion: DRUDGERY {v. Servant) 
Jjnphes a mean and degrading* work. 
Every member of society mu?t work fo 


his support, if he is not in independent 
circumstances : the poor are obliged to 
labor for their daily subsistence ; some 
arc compelled to toil incessantly for the 
pittance which they earn : drudgery 
falls to the lot of those who are the 
lowest in society. A man wishes to 
complete his work ; he is desirous of 
resting from his labor ; he seeks for a 
respite from his toil; he submits to 
drudgery. 

The masters encourage it, they think it gives 
them spirits and makes the work go on more cheer- 
fully. Brydone. 

Ilut sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed; 

What then is the reward of virtne? bread. 

That vice may merit: ’tis the price of toil. 

The knavu deserves it when lm tills the soiL Pope. 

In childhood the mind and body are both nimble 
but nut strong; they can skip anil frisk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard labour spoils them both. 

Uowpjeu. 

With the unwearied application of a plodding 
French painter, who draws a shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, he had all the genius of one of the 
first masters. Never I believe were such talents 
and drudgery united. Cowpeu. 

TASK, in French tasche , Italian 
tassa , probably from the Greek raacru to 
order, is a work imposed by others, and 
consequently more or less burdensome. 

Relieves mo from my task of servile toil 
Daily in the common prison, else enjoined me. 

^ Mi i. ton. 

Sometimes taken in the good sense 
for that which one imposes on one's self. 

No happier task these faded eyes pursue. 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pop*. 


WRITER, PENMAN, SCRIBE. 

WRITER is an indefinite term; 
every one who writes is called a writer ; 
but none are PENMEN but such as 
are expert at their pen. Many who 
profess to teach writing are themselves 
but sorry wnters : the best penmen are 
not always the best teachers of writing. 
The SCRIBE is one who writes for tne 
purpose of copying ; he is therefore an 
official writer . 

The copying of books for the use of religious houses 
or common sale, was a business in those days that 
employed many people ; some writers far exceeded 
others in that art * Massey. 

Our celebrated penman, Peter Bales, amongst his 
other excellences in writing, is said to have improved 
the art of cryptography. Massey. 

'Hie office of scribe, a secretary pr public writer, 
was an honorable post among the JewV • Massey. 

Write r and penman ha T ie an extended 
application to ofte who’ torites his own 
compositions; the former is now used 
3 i> 
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for an author or composer, as the writer 
of a lettef. or the writer of a book ( v . 
Writer ) ; the latter for one who pens 
down anything worthy of notice for the 
use of the public. 

My wife liail scarcely patience to hear me to the 
end, but railed against the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. Goldsmith. 

The descriptions which the Evangelists give, slmw 
that both our blessed Lord anil the holy penmen of 
his stoiy were deeply affected. Attsrhuky. 

Scribe may be taken for one who per- 
forms as it were the office of writing for 
another. 

My master being the scribe to himself should write 
the letter. Shakspeark. 


WHITER, AUTHOR. 

WRITER refers us to the act of 
writing ; AUTHOR to the act of in- 
venting. There are therefore many 
ivriters t who are not authors ; but there 
is no author of books who may not be 
termed a writer: compilers and contri- 
butors to periodical works are properly 
winters , though not always entitled to 
the name of authors . Poets and histo- 
rians are properly termed authors rather 
than writers . 

Many writers have been witty, several have been 
sublime, and Some few have even possessed both 
these qualities separated. . Wahbukton. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and 
nurds, which the translator has not. Uuyden. 


YOUTHFUL, JUVENILE, PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL signifies full of youth , 
or in the complete state of youth : JU- 
VENILE, from the Latin juvenis , sig- 
nifies the same ; hut PUERILE, from 
pucr a*" boy, signifies literally boyish. 
Hence the two first terms are taken ii 
an indifferent sense ; hut the latter in a 
bad sense, or at least always in the 
sense of what is suitable to a hoy only : 
thus we speak of youthful vigour, 
youthful employments, juvenile per- 
formances, juvenile years, and the like: 
but puerile objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect nothing from 
a youth hut what is juvenile ; wc are 
surprised and dissatisfied to see whift is 
puerile in a man. 

Clioraelms then, with youthful hopes beguil’d, 

Swoln with success, niul of a daring mind. 

This now invention fatally design’d. Drydkx. 

It would he unreasonable to expect much <Yom tint 
immaturity of juvenile years. Johnson. 

Sometimes juvenile is taken in the 

had sense when speaking of youth in 
contrast with men, as juvenile tricks. 

Raw juvenile, writers imagine that, by pouring 
forth iiguri's often, they render their compositions 
warm and animated. Hr. air. 

And puerile may be taken in the in- 
different sense for what belongs to a boy. 

After the common course of jtuerile studies, lie 
was put iiu apprentice to a brewer. Johnson 


TO MENTION, NOTICE. 

MENTION, from mens mind, signi- 
fies here to bring to mind. NOTICE 
(?;. To mark ) , These terms arc synony- , 
mous only inasmuch as they imply the 
act of calling things to another person’s 
mind. We mention a thing in direct 
terms: wo notice it indirectly or in a 
casual manner ; we mention that which 
may serve as information ; we notice 
that which may be merely of a personal 
or incidental nature. One friend men - 
turns to another what has passed at a 
particular meeting: in the course of con- 
versation YeiSiotices or calls to the notice 
of his companion the badness of the 


road, the wideness of the street, or fho 
like. 

Hie great critic I have before mmtitm&l, though 
an heathen, has taken notice of the sublime maimer 
in which the lawgiver of the Jews has described tin* 
creation. Addison. 

ASSUMPTION, PRESUMPTION, ARRO- 
GANCE (vide also p. 8G). 

ASSUMPTION, the act of assuming 
(v. To appropriate). PRESUMPTION 
from presume, in Latin prasumo, from 
pros before, and sumo to take, signifies 
to take beforehand, to tako for granted. 
ARROGANCE (v. To appropriate). 

Assumption is a person’s taking upon 
himself to act a part which docs not 
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belong to him. Presumption is tho taking 
a place which docs' not belong to him. 
Assumption has to do with one’s general 
conduct ; presumption relates to mat- 
ters of right and precedence. A person 
may bo guilty of assumption by giving 
commands when he ought to receive 
them, or by speaking when he ought to 
be silent : ho is guilty of presumption 
in taking a seat which is not fit for 
him. Assumption arises from self-con- 
ceit and self-sufficiency, presumption 
from self-importance. Assumption and 
presumption both denote a taking to 
oneself merely, arrogance claiming from 
others. A person is guilty of assumption 
and presumption for his own gratifica- 
tion only, without any direct inten- 
tional offence to others ; but a man 
cannot be arrogant , be guilty of arro- 
go nee, without direct offence to others. 
Tho arrogant man exacts deference ami 
homage from others ; his demands are 
as extravagant as his mode of making 
them is offensive. Children are apt to 
be assuming, low people to bo presum- 
ing ) ; persons among the higher orders, 
inflated with pride and bad passions, 
are apt to be arrogant. 

Arrogant in prosperity, object in adversity, he 
(John) neither conciliated affection in the one, nor 
j excited esteem in the other. Ltkoaku. 

1) ILLUSION, ILLUSION ( vide alsop. 380.) 

Both these words being derived from 
the Latin halo (v. To deceive ) are ap- 
plied to such matters as act upon the 
imagination ; but delude, by the force 
of the preposition de, signifies to carry 
away from the right line, to cause to 
deviate iuto err or ; whilst illade, from 
tho preposition if, im , in or upon, sig- 
nifies simply to act on the imagination. 
The former is therefore taken in a bad 
sense, but the latter in an indifferent 
Nonse. A deranged person falls into 
different kinds of delusions: as when ho 
fancies himself poor while he is very 
rich, or that every one who comes in 
his way is looking at him, or having 
evil designs against him, and tho like ; 
hut there may bo optical illusions , when 
an object is made to appear brighter or 
larger than it really ia 


* Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets. 

You NO. 

Whilst the fond soul, 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 

Still paints the illusive form. Tiioji-on. 


TO COMPEL, IMPEL, CONSTRAIN, 

. RESTRAIN. 

To COMPEL and IMPEL are both 
derived from the verb pcllo, to drive ; 
the former, by the force of the preposi- 
tion com, is to drive to any particular 
action or for a given purpose ; but the 
latter, from the preposition im or in, 
into, is to force into action generally. 
A person therefore is compelled by out- 
ward circumstances, but he is impelled 
from within : he is compelled by another 
to go further than he wished, he is 
imp( lied, by curiosity to go further than 
he intended. CONSTRAIN and RE- 
STRAIN are both from sir in go, to bind 
or oblige. The former, by force of the 
con or corn, to force in a particular 
manner, or for a particular purpose ; 
the latter by the re, back or again, is to 
keep back from anything. To constrain, 
like to compel, is to force to act ; to 
restrain to prevent from acting. Con- 
strain and compel differ onfy in the de- 
gree of force used, constrain signifying 
a less degree of force than compd. A 
person who is compelled has no choice 
whatever left to him ; but when lie is 
only constrained, he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

He s compelled by want to attendance and eli- 
citation. Johnson. 

We cannot avoid observing tlip homage which (lie 
world is constrained to pay to virtue. Ih.Aiit. 

Const mint is put on tho actions or 
movements of the body only, restraint 
on the movements of both body and 
mind : a person who is in a state of 
constraint shows liis want of freedom in 
the awkwardness of liis movements ; 
he who is in a state of restraint may be 
unable to move at all. Constraint arises 
from that which is inherent in tlio 
person, restraint is imposed upon him. 
(u. CONSTRAINT, p. 233.) 


THE END. 
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Abandon, to desert, page 1 

■ , to resign, 1 

, to give up, 437 

Abandoned, 640 
Abase, 2 
Abash, 3 
Abate, to lessen, 4 

■ ■— — , to subside , 728 
Abatement, 277 
Abdicate, 1 
Abettor, 4 

Abhor, 5 
Abide, 5 

Ability, ca/>acity , 6 

9 faculty, 6 

, dexterity , 7 

Abject, 552 
Abjure, 8 
A Die, 8 
Abolish, 9 
Abominable, 9 
Abominate, 5 
Abortion, 382 
Above, 10 

Abridge, to curtail, 10 

, to deprive, 289 

Abridgement, 11 
Abrogate, 9 
Abrupt, 1 1 
Abscond, 12 
Absent, 12 
Absolve, to acquit, 12 

, to forg ve, 415 

Absolute, despotic, 13 

, positive, 625 

Absorb, 14 
Abstain, 14 
Abstemious, 15 
Abstinence, 15 
Abstinent, 15 
Abstract, v. 16 

, n. 16 

Abstraction, 16 
Absurd, 523 
Abundant, 622 
Abuse, v. 17 

,n. 17 

Abusive, 662 
Abyss, 455 
Academy, 676 
Accede, 54 
Accelerate, 461 
Accent, 724 
Accept, 733 * 
Acceptable, 17 
Acceptance, 17 
Acceptation, 17 
Access, 81 
Xccersion, 501 


Accessary, 4 
Accident, chance , 18 

, contingency , 18 

, event, 362* 

Accidental, 19 
Acclamation, 79 
Accommodate, 404 
Accompaniment, 19 
Accompany, 19 
Accomplice, 4 
Accomplish, to effect, 20 

, to fulfil, 428 

Accomplished, 21 
Accomplishment, 646 
Accord, 55 
Accordance, 566 
Accordant, 231 
Accordingly, 740 
Accost, 21 

Account, reckoning , 22 

, narrative, 22 

. reason , 673 

', v. 653 

Accountable, 74 
Accumulate, 466 
Accurate, exact , 23 

• , correct , 25 

Accusation, 209 
Accuse, to charge, 23 

, to censure , 24 

Achieve, 20 
Achievement, 277 
Acknowledge, to own , 2 1. 

— , to recognize. 
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Acquaint, 506 
Acquaintance, 25 
Acquainted with, 531 
Acquiesce, 54 
Acquire, to obtain, 26 

: — , to attain, '17 

Acquirement, 27 
Acquisition, 27 
Acrimony, 27 
Act, v. 28 
, n, 29 

Action, deed, 29 

, gesture, 30 

, agency, 31 

— , battle, 121 

Active, diligent, 31 

, brisk, 31 

, busy, 32 

Actor, agent, 32, 

-, player, 32 

Actual, 33 
Actuate, 33 
Acute, keen, 33 
sharp , 688 


Acuteness, 613 
Adage, 114 
Adapt. 404 
Add. 34 
Addict, 35 
Addition, 501 
Address, to accost, 21 

— , to apply , 35 

, speech, 35 

, direction, 308 

, dexterity, 7 

Adduce, 36 
Adequate, 642 
Adhere, to attach , 30 

, to stick, 7 19 

Adherence, 37 
Adherent, 411 
Adhesion, 37 
Adjacent, 37 
Adjective, 357 
Adjoining, 37 
Adjourn, 643 
Adjust, 404 
Administer, 569 
Administration, 445 
Admire, 768 
Admission, 39 
Admit, to receive, 37 

,to allow, 38 

- - , to grant, 39 

Admittance, access , 81 

, admission , 39 

Admonish, 39 
Admonition, 39 
Adore, to worship, 40 

, to reverence, 40 

Adorn, 41 
Adroit, 192 
Adulate, 41 

Advance, to proceed , 42 

, to forward, 318 

, to adduce , 36 

, n. 640 

Advancement, 640 
Advantage, good , 443 

, profit, 43 

, benefit, 42 

Adventure, n. 362 
Adventurous, enterprising 
356 . 

— , foolhardy, 412 

Adversary, 351 
Adverse, contrary, 43 

, inimical, 43 

-, 0 ver se, 44 

Adversity, 44 * 

Advertisq, 45 
Advice, counsel, 45 
— ■>, information , 5(8 
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Advise. &9 
Advocate, 280 
Air* 743 
A liable, 45 « 

Affair, 45 

Affect, to concern, 40 

, to assume , 40 

, to pretend to, 47 *£, 

Affected, 47 
Affecting-, 574 
Affection, love , 47 

■■ , inclination , 99 

Affectionate, 48 
Affinity, alliance, 61 

, relationship, 531 

A ill ini, to asseverate . 48 

, to assert, 49 

Affix, 49 
Afflict, 50 
Affliction, 50 
Affluence, 668 
Afford, to spare, 51 

■ , to produce, 50 

* , to give, 435 

Affray, 647 
Affront, insult, 51 

, offence, 591 

Afraid, 52 

Alter, 52 

Age, generation , 430 

,time, 743 

Aged, 342 
Agency, 31 
Agent, actor, 32 

, minister, 569 

, factor, 78 1 

Aggravate, to irritate, 52 

, to heighten , 468 

Aggressor, 53 
Agile, 31 
Agitate, 688 
Agitation, 53 
Agony, distress , 326 

,pain, 604 

Agree, to accord, 55 

■ , to accede to, 54 

, to coincide, 55 

Agreeable, pleasant, 54 

, conformable , 223 

Agieement, 56 
Agriculturist, 390 

Aid, v. 469 
Aim, object, 56 

, tendency, 738 

— to point , 57 

7 , to aspire , 57 

, to endeavour , 351 

Air, manner, 58 

, mien, 58 

— , appearance, 78 
Alarm, 58 
Alertness, 59 
Alien, 722 
Alike, 357 
All, whole, 

, every, 59 

Allay, 59 


Allege, 36 
Allegorvyi/tywrc, 398 

-,606 

Alleviate, 60 
Alliance, league , 60 

, ajffinity, 61 

Allot, to assign, 32 7 

• , to appoint, 61 

Allow, to bestow. 61 

— , to admit, 33 

, to grant, 39 

, to consent, 228 

Allowance, 62 
Allude, 62 

Allude to, 438 
Allure, to tempt, 63 

- , to attract, 104 

Allurements, 104 
Ally, 64 
Almanack, 158 
Alone, 64 
Also, 64 
Alter, 173 
Altercation, 301 
Alternate, 7 29 
Always, 65 
Amass, 466 
Amaze, 768 
Ambassador, 65 
Ambiguous, 65 
Amenable, 74 
Amend, 66 

Amends, restoration, 664 
, compensation, 206 

Amiable, 66 
Amicable, 67 
Amorous, 67 
Ample, spacious , 67 

, plentiful , 622 

Amuse, to divert, 6.3 
■, to beguile, 68 

Amusement, 69 
Anathema, 556 
Ancestors, 413 
Ancient, 594 
Anciently, 419 
Ancient Times, 419 
Anecdote, 69 
Anecdotes, 70 
Anger, resentment , 70 

, choler, 7 1 

, displeasure, 321 

Angle, 249 
Angry, 7 1 

Anguish, distress , 326 

, pain, 604 

Animadversion, 71 
Animadvert, 169 
Animal, 72 

Animate, to inspire, 72 

-, to encourage, 3^7 

Animation, 73, 

Animosity, 353 
Annals, 70 
Annex, 49 

• Annotation, 659 
Aunuunco ”3 


Annoy, 499 
Annul. 9 
Answer. 74 

Answerable, responsible , 74 

■ y Cot*?* CSlJQfitlcjlt 

252 

Antagonist, 351 
Antecedent, 75 
Anterior, 75 
Anticipate, 632 
Antipathy, 107 
Antiquated, 594 
Antique, 594 
Anxiety, care, 162 
— ■ ■■■-, distress, 326 * 

Any, 704 
Apartments, 547 
Apathy, 502 
Ape, v. 490 
Aperture, 596 
Aphorism, 1 14 
Apologize, 76 
Apophthegm, 114 
Appal, 317 
Apparel, 7*7 
Apparent, 77 
Apparition, 760 
Appear, to look, 548 

, to seem , (>s() 

Appearance, air, 78 

, show. 692 

Appease, to calm, 7H 

• , to allay, 59 

Appellation, 5 76 
Applaud, 628 
Applause, 79 
Application, 103 
Apply, to addict, 35 

to address, 55 

Appoint, to allot, 61 

* , to order , 79 

, to constitute, 232 

Apportion, 327 
Appraise, 80 
Appreciate, 80 
Apprehend, to fear , 81 

, to conceive, ^0 

Apprize, 506 
Apprized, 111 
Approach, SI 

, v. 82 

Approbation, 94 
Appropriate, 611 

, v. 82 

Approximate, 82 
Apt, ready , 652 

, Jit, 404 

Arbiter, 527 
Arbitrary, 13 
Arbitrator, 527 
Architect, 83 , 

Archive, 654 
Ardent, 482 
Ardour, 39 7 
Arduous, 460 
Argue, to dispute, 83 
, to prove , 84 
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A i guinea t, 8jl 
Arise, to rise , 84 

, to proceed, 85 

Arms, 86 1 

Army, 86, 

Arraign, 23 
Arrange, to class , 1 83 
. — , to dispose , 322 

Array, 77 
Arrive, 200 

Arrogance, pre\nmpUon,8i)^l' 

- ■ , haughtiness , 464 

Arrogate, 82 

Art, cunning , 87 

■, business , 1 55 

Artful, 87 
Article, 87 
Articulate, 755 
Artilice, 88 
Artificial, 87 
Artilicer, 8!) 

Aitisan, 8*) 

Artist, 89 
Ascendency, 505 
Ascend, 8 4 

Ascribe, to arrogate, 82 

, to impute , 89 

Ask, to beg , 90 

- to claim , 90 
— j to inquire , 91 
Aspect, 78 
Asperity, 27 
Asperse, 92 
Aspire, 57 
Assail, 100 
Assailant, 53 
Assassinate, 530 
Assault, v. 100 

, n. 100 

Assemblage, 93 
Assemble, to muster , 92 

, to convene , 92 

Assembly, assemblage , 93 

, meeting , 93 

Assent, 94 

Assert, to vindicate , 95 

to ufiirm, 49 

Assessment, 736 
Asseverate, 48 
Assiduous, active , 31 

- , sedulous, 679 

Assign, to allege, 36 

— * , to allot , 327 

Assist, 469 
Assistant, 195 
Associate, 96 
Association, society , 96 

, combination , 97 

Assuage, 59 
Assume, 46, 

Assumption, 770 

Assurance, confidence, 97 

, impudence , 98 

Assure, 48 
Astonish, 768 
Astrology, 93 
Astronomy, 98 


Asylum, 98 
At all times, 65 
At last, 535 
At length, 535 
Atone lor, 99 
Atrocious, 468 
Attach, to affix, 49 

, to adhere , 36 

Attachment, 99 
Attack, to assail , 100 

) , to impugn , 495 

, n. 100 

Attain, 27 
Attempt, trial, 101 

, undertaking , 1(12 

Attend, to wait on , 19 

. to hearken , 103 

Attend to, 102 
Attention, application , 103 

, heed , 468 

Attentive, 104 
Attire, 77 
Attitude, 30 
Attract, 104 
Attractions, 101 
Attribute, v. 89 

• , n. 647 

Avail, 755 

, v. 696 

Aval ice, 254 
Avaricious, 105 
Audacity, 106 
Avenge, 106 
Aver, 48 

Averse, adverse , 44 

— , unwilling , 107 

Aversion, 107 
Augmentation, 501 
Augur, 108 
August, 553 
Avidity, 109 
Avocation, 154 
Avoid, 109 
Avow, 24 
Auspicious. 109 
Austere, 110 
Author, 770 
Authoritative, 201 
Authority, influence, 505 

, power , 627 

Authorize. 201 
Await, 76 0 
Awaken, 111 
Aware, 111 
Awe, 112 

Awkward, clumsy, 112 

, cross, 113 

Awry, 135 
Axiom, 114 

Babble, 115 
Back, 116 

Backward, behind , 116 

, unwilling , 107 

Bad, 116 
Badge, 561 
Badly, 116 


Baffle* 117 
Balance, 623 
Ball, 439 

Band, company, n\Y7 

, chain , 171 

Bane, 118 
Banish, 118 
Bankruptcy, 513 
Banquet, 292 
Banter, 290 
Barbarous, 260 
Bare, naked , 119 
■ ■■ , scanty, 120 

, mere , 120 

Barefaced, *»38 
Bargain, 56 

, v. 156 

Barter, to change , 173 

, to exchange , 363 

, ». 173 

Base, 120 
Basis, 422 
Bashful, 571 
Battle, 121 
Be, to exist, 121 
— , to become , 122 
Be acquainted with, 531 
Beam, gleam, 439 
— , ray , 651 
Bear, to yield , 12‘Jf 

, to carry , 122 

, to suffer , 123 

Bear down, 601 

Beast, 72 

Beat, to strike, 124 

, to deft at j 124 

Beatification, 125 
Beatitude, 456 
Beau, 429 
Beautiful, 125 
Become, 122 
Becoming, decent , 126 

, comely , 127 

Bedew, 715 
Beg, to beseech , 128 

, to ask , 90 

Begin. 129 
Beginning, 601 
Beguile, 68 
Behaviour, 129 
Behind, after , 52 
, backward , 1 16 

Behold, 547 
Beholder, 549 
Belief, 130 
Believe, 741 
Beloved, 66 
Below, 750 
Bemoan,’ 137 
Bend, 131 

• , to lean, 53 8 

, to turn , 749 

Beneath, 3^,50 
Benefaction,'* 134 
Benetice, 547 
, Benelicenfce, 134 
Benelhsmt, 132 
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Benefit,' favour, 133 

, service, 133 

, advantage, 42 

— — good? 443 
Benevolence, beneficence 

, benignity , 

Benignity, 134 

Bent, bend, 131, 

, curved , 135 

, bias, 135 

, turttf 749 

Benumbed, 586 
Bequeath, 300 
Bereave, 136 
Be responsible, 452 
Be security, 452 
Be sensible, 393 
Beseech, 128 
Besides, moreover , 136 

, except, 137 

Bestow, to allow , 6 1 

• , to give , 434 

, to confer , 220 

Betimes, 708 
Betoken, 108 
Better, v. 66 
Bewail, 137 
Beyond, 10 
Bias, bent, 135 

, prepossession, 137 

Bid, to call, 159 

, to offer, 592 

Bid adieu, 539 
Bid farewell, 539 
Big, 449 
Bill, 22 
Billow, 762 
Bind, to tie , 138 
— — , to oblige , 138 
Bishopric, 138 
Blame, to reprove , 139 

— , to find fault with, 

Blameless, 140 

Blast, 151 
Blaze, v, 407 
Blemish, stain, 140 

, defect , 141 

Blend, 570 
Blessedness, 456 
Blind, mash 192 
Bliss, 455 
Bloody, 674 
Bloodthirsty, 674 
Blot out, 141 
Blow, 142 
Blonder, 358 
Boast, v. 441 
Boatman. 762 
Bodily, 250 
Body, 142 
Boisterous, 759 
\io\i\,fea/ less. 143 
, daring, 267 t 

— , st rt nuo ur, 723 

Boldness, 1 6 
Bombastic. 7 18 
Bondage, 687 


Booty, 143 
Border, ytge, 144 

■ , boundary, 144 

Bore, 612 
,134 Bound, 145 
134 Boundary, bounds, 114, 146 

, term, 738 

Boundless, 146 
Bounds, 146 
Bounteous, 132 
Bountiful, 132 - 

Brace, 255 
Brave, adj. 147 

•, v. 147 

Bravery, 147 
Breach, 148 
Break, n. 148 
— , to rend , 149 

— , to bruise , 149 

, to burst , 150 

Breaker, 762 
Breed, v. 151 

-, n. 648 

Breeding, 341 
Breeze, 151 

Brief, 690 
Bright, 189 
Brightness, 152 
Brilliancy, brightness, 152 

, radiance , 649 

Brim, 144 
Bring, 152 
Brink, 144 
Brisk, 31 
Brittle, 422 
Broad, 534 
Broil, 647 
Bruise, v. 149 
Brutal, 260 
Brute, 72 
Bud, v. 716 
400 Buffoon, 412 

Build, to construct , 153 

, to found , 421 

Builder, 83 
Bulk, 700 
Bulky, 153 
Burden, 765 

— , freight, 4-6 
Burdensome, 467 
Burial, 153 
Burlesque, 777 
Burning, 482 
Burst, 150 

Business, occupation , 154 
, trade , 155 

— — , duty, 155 

, affair. 45 

Bustle, 156 

Busy, 32 
•Butchery, 164 
Butt, 562 
Buy, 156 
Bye-word, 1 14 

Cabal, 199 
Cajole, 196 


Calamity, 156 
Calculate, 157 
Calenc^ir, 157 
Call, to bid, 159 

, to cry, 158 

, to name, 576 

Callous, 458 
Calm, composed, 160 

, placid, 160 

, to appease , 78 

— ; > peace, 610 

Calumniate, 91 
Can, 161 

Cancel, to abolish , 9 

, to blot out , 141 

Candid, sincere , 161 

■ , frank, 423 

Canonisation, 125 
Capable, 8 
Capacious, 8, 67 
Capaciousness, 161 
Capacity, capaciousness, 161 

, ability , 6 

Caprice, 485 
Capricious, 389, 485 
Captious, 161 
Captivate, to charm, 176 

> to enslave, 356 

Captivity, 222 
Capture, 162 
Carcase, 142 
Care, solicitude , 162 

f concern, 163 

, chargp , 163 

, heed, 468 

Careful, cautious , 164 

■, attentive, 104 

Careless, indolent, 503 

. negligent, 581 

Caress, 164 
Cargo, 426 
Carnage, 164. 

Carousal, 392 
Carp, v. 170 
Carriage, gait, 1C5 

— , behaviour , 129 

Carry, to bear, 122 

, to bring, 152 

Case, cause , 165 

, condition , 698 

Cash, 573 
Cast, v, 166 
- — , n. 166 
Casual, accidental, 19 

s occasional, 590 

Casualty, 18 
Catalogue, 545 
Catch, 537 
Cavil, 170 
Cavity, 596 
Cause, case, 165 

reason, 167 

■, v. 167 

Caution, 39 
Cautious, careful , 164 

, wary, 168 

Cease, 168 
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Cede, 436 9 

Celebrate, IRS 
Celebrated, 388 
Celerity, 647 
Celestial, <169 
('ensure, to accuse, 24 

, to animadvert, 169 

, to carp, 170 

— , to blame , 139 
Cere.nonial, 418 
Ceremonious, 418 
Ceremony, 417 
Certain, 170 
Cessation, 171 
Chace, forest , 415 

- ■- — , hunt , 486 
Chafe, 672 
Chagrin* 758 
Chain, 171 
Challenge, 147 
Champion, 199 
Chance, fortune 172 

, probability , 172 

, hazard , 173 

, accident , 18 

, v. 455 

Change, to alter , 172 

, to exchanae, 173 

n. 174 

Changeable, 175 
Character, letter , J 75 

, reputation , 175 

Characterize, 577 
Charge, care , 163 

, attack, 100 

, cost, 252 

, office, 593 

, v, 23 

Charm, grace, 446 

, pleasure, 622 

, V. 176 

Charming, 233 
Charms, 104 
Chasm, 148 
Chasten, 177 
Chastity, 177 
Chastise. 177 
Chat, 115 
Chattels, 444 
Chatter, 115 
Cheapen, 156 
Cheat, 177 
Check, to curb, 1 78 

, to chide , 178 

, to stop , 179 

Cheer, to animate, 72 


~7 , to encourage, 179 

Cheerful, merry, 180 

T > 9 lad, 437 

Cherish, to nourish, 585 
■ • . to foster, 421 

Chide, 178 
Chief, principal , 180 
, leader , 181 
Chiefly, 359 
Chieftain, 181 
Childish, 131 


Chill, 181 
Choice, 598 
Choke, 7 29 
Choler, 71 

Choose, to prefer, 181 

, to pick , 182 

* , to elect , 182 

Chronicles, 70 

Church, 737 

Circle, 183 

Circuit, 183 

Circulate, 714 

Circumscribe, to tnclose, 184 

— ; , to bound, 1 45 

Circumspect, 168 
Circumstance, situation , 184 

, incident , 1$4 

Circumstantial, 185 
Cite, to quote, 16o 

, to summon , 186 

Civil, polite, 186 
, obliging, 187 

Civility, 133 
Civilization, 261 
Claim, right, 670 
— , pretension, 63 1 

, v. 90 

Clamorous, 551 
Clamour, 584 
Clandestine, 187 
Clasp, 187 
Class, n. 188 

v. 188 

Clean, 189 
Cleanly, 189 
Clear, apparent , 77 

, lucid , 189 

,fair, 382 

, v. 13 

Clearly, 190 
Clearness, 190 
Cleave, 719 
Clemency, 191 
Clergyman, 191 
Clever, 192 
Climb, 84 
Cloak, 192 
Clog, 193 
Cloister, 193 
Close, n. 686 

, compact, 194 

, near , 194 

, to shut , 194 

, to finish, 195 

, to terminate , 350 

Clown. 255 
Cloy, 675 
Clumsy, 112 
Coadjutor, 195 
Coalesce, 34 
Coarse, rough, 195 

, gross, 452 

Coax, 196 
Coerce, 196 
Coeval, 196 
Cogent, 197 
Coincide, 55 


Cold, chill, 181 

, cool. 243 

Colleague, 197 
Collect, to assemble, 92 

, to gather, 430 

Collected, 160 
Collection, 93 
Colloquy, 2 15 
Colour, v. 197 

, n. 198 

Colourable, 198 
Column, 617 
Combat, battle , 121 

— , conflict, 223 

, 198 

Combatant, 199 
Combination, association , 97 

. cabal, 199 

Combine, 226 
Come, 200 

Comely, becoming, 127 

, graceful, 447 

Comfort, n. 200 

— , to cheer, 179 

, to console, 231 

Comic, 536 
Comical, 536 
Command, 200 
Commanding, 201 
Commemorate, 168 
Commence, 129 
Commend, 628 
Commendable, 535 
Commensurate, 612 
Comment, 659 
Commentary, (^>9 

Commerce, intercourse , 517 

. trade, 744 

Commercial, 568 
Commiseration, 732 
Commission, v. 201 
Commit, to consign , 230 

, to perpetrate , 616 

Commodious, 201 
Commodity, 202 
Common, 202 
Commonly, 203 
Commonwealth, 719 
Commotion, 203 
Communicate, v, 204 
Communication, 517 
Communion, converse, 204 

, eucharist, 550 

Community, 204 
Commute, 368 
Compact, s. 56 

adj. 194 

Companiqn, accompaniment 

19 

, associate, 96 

Company, assembly , 93 
- ■■ , association , l)G 

. h^nd, 117 

, society , 705 

, poop, 747 

Comparison, contrast , 204 
^ — , stmile, 697 
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Comp&sion, pity, 618 

, sympathy, 731 

Compatible, 205 
Compel, 206, 771 
Compendium, 11 
Compensation, 206 
Competent, 207 
Competition, 208 
Complain, to lament , 208 

, to murmur , 209 

Complaint. 209 
Complaisance, 209 
Complaisant, civil, 187 

, courteous, 257 

Complete, per fed, 210 

■ . entire , 7G5 

■; v. 210 

Completion, 233 
Complexity, 211 
Complication, 211 
Compliant. 212 
Compliment, v. 41 
Comply, to conform , 211 

, to consent , 54 

Compose, to settle , 212 

, to compound , 213 

, to form, 417 

Composed, sedate , 213 

, calm, 100 

Compound, adj. 213 

, v. 213 

Comprehend, to comprise , 

213 

, to conceive, 213 

Comprehensive, 213 
Comprise, 2V* 

Compulsion, 233 
Com [junction, 6G0 
Compute, to calculate , 157 

, to estimate , 3G0 

Conceal, to dissemble , 214 

, to hide , 214 

Concealment, 215 
Concede, 436 
Conceit, fancy, 215 

■ — ■ — , pride, 634 
Conceited, 597 
Conceive, to apprehend , 80 

• -■ , to understand , 216 

Conception, notion , 216 

, perception , 615 

Concern, affair , 45 

, v. to affect , 46 

, care , 163 

— , interest , 518 

f Concert, 217 
f Conciliate, 217 
Concise, 090 
Conclude, 195 
Conclude upon, 273 
Conclusion, 2 ; 8 
Conclusive, decisive, 218 

tfinqf, 398 

Concominant/lO 
Concord, 219 
Concur, 55 
Coincide, 55 


Con :urrence, 94 
Conation, 689 
Condemn, to blame, 139 

, to reprobate, 663 

■, to sentence , 684 

Condescension, 209 
Condition, article , €7 
> station, 220 

Condition, situation , 712 
Condolence, 732 
Conduce, 219 
Conduct, n. 129 

, v. 220, 537 

Confederacy, 60 
Confederate, G4, 220 
Confer, 220 
Conference, 245 
Confess, 24 
Confide, 221 

Confidence, assurance , 97 

, hope, 481 

Confident, 221 
Confine, n, 144 

, v. 145 

Confined, 243 
Confinement, 222 
Confirm, to corroborate , 222 

— to establish , 222 

Conflict, 223 
Conform, 211 
Conformable, 223 
Conformation, 416 
Confound, to abash, 3 

— — , to baffle , 1 1 7 

, to confuse, 223 

, to mix , 570 

Confront, 224 
Confuse, to confound , 223 

, to abash , 3 

Confused, 503 
Confusion, 224 
Confute, 224 
Congratulate, 395 
Congregation, 93 
Congress, 93 
Conjecture, n. 225 

y. 454 

Conjuncture, 225 
Connect, 226 
Connexion, 226, 517 
Conquer, 226 
Conqueror, 227 
Consanguinity, 531 
Conscientious, 227 
Conscious, 111 

, to be, 393 

Consecrate, 276 
Consent, to permit , 228 

, to comply , 54 

, n. 91 

Consequence, effect , 228 

, event, 495 

Consequently, naturally, 579 

, therefore , 740 

Consider, to reflect, 229 
, to reyard, 229 

Considerate 742 


Consideration ;# 230 
Consign, 230 

Consistent, compatible, 205 

— , consonant , 23 1 

Console, 231 

Consonant, 231 

Con spicuous, distinguished. 


, prominent, 641 

Conspiracy, 199 
Constancy, 231 
Constant, continual . 239 

, durable, 335 

Consternation, 58 
Constitute, to appoint , 232 

* , to form, 41 7 

Constitution, frame, 422 

* , government , 44 fi 

Constrain, 771 
Constraint, 233 
Construct, 153 

Consult, 233 
Consume, 296 
Consummation. 233 
Consumption, 270 
Contact, 234 
Contagion, 234 
Contagious, 234 
Contain, to hold, 235 


, to comprise, 2 1 3 

Contaminate, 235 
Contemn, 236 
Contemplate, 237 
Coritcm ptible, contemptuuu 


— , despicable . 237 

Contend ptuous, contemptible. 


— , scornful, 233 

Contend, to strive, 725 

, to contest, 233 

Contention, strife, 72 3 

■ , dissension, 324 

Contentment. 239 
Contest, s. 223 

r - v. 238 

Contiguous, 37 
Continence, 177 
Contingency, 18 
Contingent, 19 
Continual, constant , 239 

, continued , 240 

Continuance, 240 
Continuation, duration, 2-10 

, continuity, 211 

Continue, to remain, 241 

, to persevere , 21 1 

Continued, 240 
Continuity, 241 
Contract, s. 56 

, v. 10 

Contracted, 243 
Contradict, 243 
Contrary, 43 
Contrast, 204 
Contribute, to conduce, 219 
, to minister, 569 
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Contribution* 735 ■ 
Contrition, 660 
Contrive, to devise , 244 

— , to concert , 217 

Control, 1*78 
Controvert, 244 
Contumacious, £89 
Contumacy, 245 
Contumely, 662 
Convene, 92 

Convenient, commodious , -01 

— , suitable, 245 

Convent, 193 
Convention, 93 
Conversant, 245 
Conversation, 245 
Converse, s. 204 

■, v. 711 

Conversable, 380 
Convert, 246 
Convey, 122 
Convict, to detect , 246 

, to convince, 247 

, s. 259 

Convince, 247 
Convincing, 218 
Convivial, 247 
Convocation, 93 
Convoke, 92 
Cool, cold, 248 

, dispassionate , 320 

Copious, 622 
Copiously, 534 
Copy, n. 248 

, to transcribe. 248 

, to imitate , 489 

Coquet, 249 
Cordial, 466 
Corner, 249 
Corporal, 250 
Corporeal, corporal , 250 

■ , material, 250 

Corpse, 142 
Corpulent, 250 
Correct, v. 251 

, a,lj. 251 

Correction, 251 
Correctness, 529 
Correspondent, 252 
Corroborate, 222 
Corrupt, to contaminate , 235 
to rot, 67 1 
Corruption, 288 
Cost, 252 
Costly, 756 
Contemporary, 19G 
Covenant, 56 
Cover, v. 253 

n. 253 

Covering, 736 
Covet, 294 
Covetousness, 254 
Council, 93 
Counsel, 45 
Count, v. 157. 653 
Countenance, v. 254 


Counterfeit, adj. 716 

, v. 489 ■* 

Country, 533 
Countryman, 255 
Couple, 255 
Courage, fortitude, 256 

, bravery, 147 

Course, race , 256 

, road, 671 

Course, series, 686 

, manner , 763 

Court, homage, 479 
Courteous, affable , 45 

, complaisant, 257 

Courtly, 257 
Crack, v. 150 
Crafty, 262 
Crave, 128 
Create, to cause , 167 

, to make , 555 

Credit, favour, 247 

, belief, 130 

, name, 577 

Creed, 883 
Crew, 1 17 
Crime, vice , 258 

, misdemeanour, 258 

Criminal, adj. 259 

— ; ,s. 259 

Crisis. 225 
Criterion, 260 
Criticism, 71 
Criticise, 169 
Crooked, awkward, 113 

, bent , 135 

Cross, awkward ; 113 • 

•, captious , 161 

Crowd, 575 
Cruel, inhuman , 260 

, hard-hearted , 460 

Crush, to squeeze, 149 

, to overwhelm , 603 

Crutch, 717 
Cry, r.. 584 

, to call, 158 

, to weep , 261 

, to scream , 261 

, to exclaim, 158 

Culpable, 261 
Culprit, 259 
Cultivation, tillage , 262 

, civilization. 2(1 

Culture, 261, 

Cunning, s. 87 

, adj. 262 

Cupid itv, 254 
Curb, 178 
Cure, v. 263 

s. 263 

Curious, 264 
Current, 723 
Curse, 556 
Cursory, 265 
Curtail, 10 
Curved, 135 
Custody, 529 
( ustoni, habit, 265 


Custom, fashion, 265 

, tax , 735 

, usage, 754 

Daily, 266 
Dainty, 266 
Damage, loss, 551 

, injury, 510 

Dampness, 573 
Danger, 267 
Dare, 147 
Daring, 267 
Dark, obscure , 267 

, opake , 596 

Dart, v. 689 
Date, 743 
Daub, 702 
Davs of vore, 419 
Dead, 511 
Deadly, 26 i 
Deal, *268 
Dealing, 744 
Dearth, 676 
Death, 269 
Debar, 289 
Debase, 2 

Debate, to argue, 83 

, to deliberate , 269 

Debilitate. 763 
Debility, 270 
Debt, 270 
Decay, n. 270 

, v. 616 

Decease, 269 
Deceit, art , 87 

, deception, 271 

, duplicity , 27 1 

, fraud, 271 

Deceitful, 386 
Deceive, 272 
Deceiver, 272 
Decency, 273 
Docent, 126 
Deception, 271 
Decide, 273 

Decided, determined , 274 

, decisive, 271 

Decision, 274 
Decisive, decided , 274 

, conclusive, 218 

Declaim, 275 
Declare, to publish , 275 

, to signify, 3 75 

, to discover, 312 

, to profess, 689 

Decline, n. 270 

■, v. 656 

Decorate. 41 
Decorum, 273 
Decoy, 63 
Decrease, 4 
Decree, 276 
Decry, 319 % % 

Dedicate, 276 
Deduce, 29 J 
Deduct, 277 
DeductiiS), 218, 2 77 
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Deed, Exploit, 277 

, act , 29 

Deem, 741 
Deface, 278* 

Defame, 91 
Defeat, to beat , 124 

, to baffle, 117 

, to foil, 2 78 

Defect, imperfection. 491 

, blemish, 141 

Defection, 279 
Defective, 279 
Defend, to apologize , 76 

, to protect, 279 

, to guard, 453 

Defendant, 280 
Defender, 280 
Defensible, 281 
Defensive, 281 
Defer, 282 
Deference, 209 
Defile, 235 
Deficient, 279, 381 
Definite. 281 
Definition, 281 
Deform, 278 
Defraud, 177 
Defy, 147 

Degrade, to detract , 320 

, to disgrace, 2 

, to disparage , 319 

9 humble, 484 

Degree, 188 
Deity, 281 
Dejection, 281 
Delay, 282 • 

Delegate, 2 '2 
Deliberate, v. 269 

, adj. 74 2 

Delicacy, 266 
Delicate, 400 
Delight, 622 
Delightful, *283 
Delineate, 283 
Delinquent, 592 
Deliver, to rescue, 283 

, to free, 425 

, to give up, 436 

Deliverance, 283 
Delivery, 283 
Delude, 272 
Deluf e, 602 
Delution, 386, 771 
DemaiLU, ask , 90 

1 fo require, 284 

.Demeanour, 129 
Demise, 269 
Demolish, 284 
Demon, 909 
Dem omffxate, 643 
Demuft, v. 284 

n. 285 

Denominate. 57% 
Denomination, 576 
Denote, 285 < 

.Dense, 740 
Deny, to contradict , 243 


Deny, to refuse, 286 

, ioerlisavow, 310 

Departure, death, 269 

, exit, 371 

Dependance, 286 
Depict, 605 
Deplore, 286 
Deponent, 287 
Deportment, 129 
Deposit, 287 
Depravity, 288 
Depravation, 288 
Depreciate, 319 
Depredation, 289 
Depression, 281 
Deprive, to bereave , 136 

, to debar, 289 

Depth. 290 
Depute, 232, 282 
Deputy, ambassador, 65 

, delegate , 282 

Derange, 317 
Derangement, 290 
Deride, 290 
Derive, 291 
Derogate, 320 
Describe, 657 
Description, account , 22 

, cast , 1 66 

Descry, 399 
Desert, to abandon , 1 

, merit, 29 1 

, solitary, 707 

Design, v. 292 

, n. 293 

Designate, 5 77 
Desire, to beg, 127 

, to wish, 294 

Desist, 294 
Desolate, 707 
Desolation. 651 
Despair, 294 
Desperate, 295 
Desperation, 294 
Despicable, 237 
Despise, 236' 
Despondency, 294 
Despotic, 13 
Destination, 296 
Destine, 61 
Destiny, /ate, 295 

, destination , 296 

Destitute, bare, 120 

, forsaken , 419 

Destroy, to consume, 296 

, to demolish , 284 

Destruction, 297 
Destructive, 297 
Desultory, 265 
Detach, 685 
Detain, 474 
Detect, 298 
Deter, 298 

Determine, to decide, 273 
to resolve , 298 

to fix , 406 

Determined, 274 


Detest, to abhor$ 5 

, to hate , 462 

Detestable, 9 
Detract, to asperse, 91 

— -, to disparage , 319 

Detriment, injury , 309 

, loss, 55 1 

Devastation, 651 
Develope, 752 
Deviate, to wander , 299 

digrtss, 306 

Devil, 299 

Devise, to contrive , 24 1 

, to bequeath ? 300 

Devoid, 346 
Devote, to apply, 35 

— , to dedicate, 276 
Devout, 477 
Dexterity, 7 
Dexterous, 192 
Dialect, 533 
Dialogue, 245 
Dictate, v. 300 

, n. 300 

Diction, 301 

Dictionary, encyclopaedia , 30 

> lexicon, 301 

Die, to expire , 302 
— , to perish, 616 
Diet, /oorf, 411 

, parliament, 93 

Differ, 302 * 

Difference, variety, 303 

, distinction, 303 

, dispute, 304 

Different, distinct, 301 

, several, 305 

, unlike, 305 

Difficult, 460 
Difficulties, 305 
Difficulty, obstacle, 306 

, objection, 587 

Diffidence, 328 
Diffident, distrustful , 328 

modest, 571 

Diffuse, adj. 306 

, v. 714 

Digest, abridgment, 1 1 

, v. 322 

Dignified, 553 
Dignity, honour, 481 

— % , pride , 634 

Digress, 306 
Dilate, 307 
Dilatory, 702 
Diligent, active, 31 

, expeditious , 30; 

, sedulous , 679 

Dim, 267 
Diminish, 4 
Diminutive. 546 
Diocese, 138 
Direct, to dispose , 307 

it to conduct, 220 

, adj. 721 

Direction, address, 308 
, ordc*' 308 
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Directly, 3(J8 
disability, 496 
Disadvantage, 309 
Disaffection, 309 
Disagree?, 302 
Disappear, 31 
Disappoint, 278 
Disapprobation, 322 
Disapprove, 3i0 
Disaster, 156 
Disavow, 310 
Disbelief, 310 
Discard, 317 
Discern, 615 
Discernment, 311 
Discharge, 317 
Discipline, 251 
Disciple, 676 
Disclaim, 312 
Disclose, to publish , 645 

, to uncover , 750 

Discompose, 317 
Disconcert, to baffle, 117 

, to derange, 317 

Discontinue, 168 
Discord, 312, 324 
Discover, to detect , 298 

— , to manifest , 312 

, to find out , 399 

, to invent , 400 

, to uncover, 750 

Discourage, 298 
Discourse, v. 711 
Discredit, 313 
Discretion, 527 
Discriminate, 325 
Discrimination, 311 
Discuss, 313 
Disdain, n. 464 

•, v. 236 

Disdainful, 238 
Disease, 318 
Diseased, 693 
Disengage, 314 
Disentangle, 314 
Disfigure, 278 
Disgrace, dishonour , 314 

’, discredit ', 313 

, v. 2. 

Disguise, 214 
Disgust, loathing, 314 

— — , displeasure , 315 
Dishearten, 2G8 
Dishonest, 314 
Dishonour, 314 
Disinclination, 316 
Disjoin, 685 

Disjoint, 315 
Dislike, aversion, 107 

— , displeasure, 315 

— , disinclination, 316 

— , v. 310 

Disloyalty, 309 
Dismal, 331 
Dismantle, 284 
Dismay, 317 
Dismember, 315 


Dismiss, 317 
Disorder, confusion} 224 

, disease, 318 

Disorderly, 523 
Disown, to deny , 310 
— — — r, to disclaim, 312 
Di* parage, to detract , 319 

— — , to degrade, 320 

Disparity, 320 
Dispassionate, 320 
Dispatch, 461 

Dispel, 320 
Dispense, 321 
Disperse, to dispel, 320 

, to spread , 7 13 

Display, 691 
Displease, 321 
Displeasure, dislike, 315 

, anger , 322 

Disposal, 322 
Dispose, to arrange , 322 

, to place, 620 

, to direct, 307 

Disposed, 47 
Disposition, temper, 323 

, inclination. 324 

, disposal, 322 

Disprove, 224 
Dispute, to argue , 83 

, to contend, 238 

, to controvert, 244 

- , to doubt, 335 

n. 304 

Disregard, 324 
Dissatisfaction, 315 
Dissemble, 214 
Dissembler, 486 
Disseminate, 714 
Dissension, 324 
Dissent, 302 
Dissenter, 470 
Dissertation, 360 
Dissimulation, 69S 
Dissipate, to spend, 7 2 
Dissolute, 549 
Distant, 325 
Distaste, 3 1 5 
Distemper, 318 
Distinct, 304 
Distinction, 303 
, of distinction , 

390 

Distinctly, 190 
Distinguish, to discriminate, 

325 

, to perceive , 6 15 

, to abstract , 1 6 

Distinguished, 325 
Distort, 749 
Distracted, 12 
Distress, adversity , 44 
, anxiety , 326 

- ■ ■ - — , to afflict , 50 

, to harass, 317 

Distribute, to allot, 327 

, to dispense , 321 

, to divide, 330 


District, 328 
Distrustful, 328 
Disturb, to interrupt , 329 

, to trouble , 7A7 

Disturbance, 203 
Dive. 623 

into, 645 

Divers, 305 
Diversion, 69 
Diversity, 303 
Divert, 68 
Diverted, 12 
Divide, to separate , 329 

to distribute , 330 

Divine, godlike, 442, 

-- holy , 478 

, n. 339 

, v. 454 

Divinity, 281 
Division, 606 
Diurnal, 266 
Divulge, 6 15 
Do, to act , 27 
Docile, 330 
Doctrine, precept, 331 

, dogma, 331 

Dogma, 331 
Dogmatical, 221 
Doleful, 617 
Domestic, 686 
Domineering, 492 
Dominion, empire, .345 

, power , 627 

, territory, 739 

Donation, benefaction , 131 

, gift, 433 

Doom. ri. 295 

, v. 684 

Double-dealing, 271 
Doubt, hesitation , 285 

, suspense, 332 

, v. 331 

Doubtful, 332 
Downfall, 385 
Doze, 701 
Drag, 333 
Drain, 712 
Draw, 333 
Dread, v. 81 

n. 112, 

Dreadful, fearful, 391 
, formidable. 419 

Dream, 333 
Dregs, 334 
Drench, 704 
Drift, 738 
Droll, 536 
Droop, Vo flag, 407 

, drop, 385 

Drop, 385 
Dross, 334 
Drowze, 701 
Drowsy, foapy, 467 

sleepy'? 01 

Drudge, j>S0 
Drudgery, 769 
Dm nkftnuess, 5 1 9 
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Dubious, 332 
Ductile, 330 
Due, 270 . 

Dull, heavy , 467 

-2 , insipid , 512 

> - ■ ■ , gloomy , 334 

, stupid , 726 

Dumb. 606 
Duplicity, 271 
Durable, lasting , 335 

, constant , 335 

Duration, continuance , 240 

. time , 335 

Dul iful. 336 
Duty, obligation , 3.36 
, business, 155 

» 735 

Du el I, 5 
Dye, 197 

Each, 59 
Eager, 336 
Eagerness, 109 
Early, 708 
Earn*, 26 

Earnest, adj. 336 ; s. 337 
Ease, quiet , 337 

, easiness , 338 

Easiness, 338 
Easy, 338 
Ebullition, 339 
Eccentric, 608 
Ecclesiastic, 339 
Eclipse, 340 
Economical, 590 
Economy, 34f), 590 
Eestacv, 340 
Edge, U4 
Edict, 276 
Edifice, 340 
Education, 341 
Efface, 141 
Effect, n. 228 

■, to produce , 34 1 

, to accomplish, 20 

Effective, 342 
Effects, 444 
Effectual, 342 
Effeminate, 395 
.Effervescence, 339 
Efficacious, 342 
Efficient, 342 
Effigy, 544 
Effort, endeavour, 351 

* , attempt , 101 

•Effrontery, 106 
Effusion, 342 
Egoistical, 597 
Ejaculat'Vn, 342 
Elder, ffel 
Elderly, 342 
Elect, 182 
Elegant, 447 
Elevate, 542 
Eligible, 342 
Elocution, 343 
Eloquence, 34.' 


Elucidate, 374 
Elude, ro escape , 359 

", to avoid , 109 

Emanate, 85 
Embarrass, 343 
Embarrassments, 305 
Embellish, 41 
Emblem, 398 
Embolden, 349 
Embrace, to clasp, 187 

, to comprise , 213 

Embryo, 343 
Emend, 66 
Emerge, 670 
Emergency. 371 
Eminent, 325 
Emissary, 344 
Emit, 344 
Emolument, 428 
Emotion, 53 
Emphasis, 724 
Empire, kingdom , 344 

y reign, 345 

Employ, 346 
Employment, 154 
Empower, 201 

Empty, vacant , 346 

, hollow, 4 77 

Emulation, 208 
Enchant, 176 
Encircle. 730 
Enclose, 184 
Encomium, 346 
Encompass, 730 
Encounter, s. 100 

, v. 100 

Encourage, to cheer, 179 

, to animate, 347 

•, to advance, 348 

. to embolden , 349 

Encroach, 349 
Encumber, 193 
Encyclopaedia, 301 

End, aim, 56 

, extremity, 350 

• , reason , G73 

, v. 350 

Endeavour, to attempt, 101 

, to aim , 351 

, n. 351 

Endless, n. 36 1 
Endow, 522 
Endowment, 434 
Endue, 522 
Endurance, 609 
Endure, 123 
Enemy, 351 
Energy, 352 
Enervate, 763 
Enfeeble, 763 
Engage, to attract , 104 

— to bind , 138 

Engagement, battle, 121 

— , business , 154 

f pi onusr, 641 

Engender, 151 
Engrave, 495 


Engraving, 61/ f 
Engross, 14 
Enjojfnent, 353 
Enlarge, 353 
Enlighten, 489 
Enlist, 355 
Enliven, 72 
Enmity, animosity, 353 

— , hatred, 463 

Enormous, huge , 354 

— i prodigious, 354 

Enough, 354 
Enrapture, 176 

Enrol, 355 
Ensaniple, 366 
Enslave, 356 
Ensue, 410 

Entangle, to embarrass, 343 

, to ensnare, 5 13 

Enterprise, 102 
Enterpri/i ng, 356 
Enter upon, 129 
Entertain, 68 

E n terta in men t, amusement 
69 

7 y feast, 392 

Enthusiast, 356 
Entice, to allure , 63 

, to persuade , 6 i 6 

Entire, 705 
Entitle, 5 77 
Entrap, 513 
Entreat, 128 
Entreaty, 028 
Entrust.* 230 
Envious, 522 
Environ, 730 
Envoy, 0.) 

Envy, 52,5 
Epbemeris, 158 
Epicure. 683 
Epidemical, 234 
Epistle, 539 
Epithet, 357 
Epitome, ] 1 
Epoclia, 743 
Equable, 357 
Equal, 3') 7 
Equip, 404 
Equitable, 383 
Equity, 528 
Equivocal, 65 
Equivocate, 361 
Eradicate, 338 
Erase, 141 
Erect, to build , 1 53 

■ > to institute , 5J4 

, to lift , 542 

Errand, 568 
Eiror, mistake , 358 

7 W/, 358 

Erudition, 531 
Eruption, 359 
Escape, 339 
Eschew, 109 
Escort, 19 
Especially, 359 
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Espy, 399 '* 

Essay, attempt , 101 

— , treatise , 359 , 

Essential, 579 
Establish, to confirm , 2i2 

- , to fix, 405 

, to institute , 51 i 

Esteem, respect , 300 

, to value , 757 

, to appreciate , 80 

Estimate, to esteem , 80 

, to compute , 360 

Estrangement, 16 
Eternal, 361 
Eucharist, 550 
Eulogy, 346 

Evade, to equivocate , 361 

•, to escape , 359 

Evaporate, 344 
Evasion, 361 
Even, equal, 357 

, smooth , 362 

Event, incident , 362 

, «*//<?, 228 

Ever, 65 
Everlasting, 361 
Every, 59 

Evidence, witness, 287 

, testimony , 642 

Evident, 77 
Evil, h. 363 
— , adj. 116 
Evince, to argue, 84 

, to prove , 643 

Exact, accurate , 23 

nice , 364 

, to extort, 364 

Exalt, 542 
Examination, 365 
Examine, to discuss, 313 

, to search , 366 

Example, pattern , 366 

, precedent , 366 

• , instance , 367 

Exasperate, 52 
Exceed, 367 
Excel, 367 
Excellence, 367 
Except, besides, 1 37 

, unless , 753 

Exrep! ion, 587 
Excess. 368 
Excessive, 368 
Exchange, to change, 173 

— , to commute, 368 

-7— , s. 173, 517 

Excite, to awaken , 111 

7“ , to incite, 369 

Exclaim, 153 
Exculpate, to apologise, 76 

"7 , to exonerate, 372 

Excursion, 369 
Excuse, to apologize , 76 
' , to pardon , 369 

7 , n. 631 

Execrable, 9 
xeeration, 556 


Execute, to accomplish , 20 

., to /*{/?/, 3/0' 

Exempt, 426 
Exemption, 636 
Exercise, to practise, 370 

, to exert , 370 

Exert, 370 
Exertion, 351 
Exhale, 344 
Exhaust, 712 
Exhibit, to give, 435 

to show , 691 

Exhibition, 691 
Exhilarate, 72 
Exhort, 371 
Exigency, 371 
Exile, v. 118 
Exist, to be, 121 
— — . to live, 37 1 
Exit, 371 
Exonerate, 372 
Expand, to dilate, 307 

to spread, 714 

Expect, 760 
Expectation, 481 
Expedient, «. 372 

, fit, 372 

— , necessary , 579 

Expedite, 461 
Expeditious, 307 
Expel, 118 
Expend, 712 
Expense, 252 
Experience, 372 
Experiment, 372 
Expert, 192 
Expiate, 99 
Expire, 302 

Explain, to expound , 373 

, illustrate , 374 

Explanation, 281 
Explanatory, 374 
Explicit, 374 
Exploit, 277 
Explore, 366 
Explosion, 359 
Exposed, 726 
Expostulate. 374 
Expound, 373 
Express, adj. 374 

, v. 375 

Expression, 769 
Expunge, 141 
Extend, to enlarge , 353 

, to reach , 376 

Extensive, 213 
Extent, 544 
Extenuate. 377 
Exterior, 603 
Exterminate, 358 
External, 603 
Extirpate, 358 
Extol, 628 
Extort, 364 
Extraneous, 377 
Extraordinary, 377 
Extravagant, 378 
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Extreme, 378 
Extremity, extreme , 37.8 

, end , 350 

Extricate, 314 * 

Extrinsic, 377 
Exuberant, 378 
Eye, v. 548 

Fable, 379 
Fabric, 340 
Fabricate, 521 
Fabrication, 397 
Face, v. 224 

, front, 379 

* - , countenance , 379 
Facetious, 380 
Facility, 338 
Fact, 184 
Faction, 380 
Factious, 381 
Factor, 381 
Facultv, 6 
Fail, 381 

Failing, imperfection, 492 

— ,381 

Fail ure, Jailing, 38 1 

, miscarriage, 3.82 

- l insolvency , 5 13 

Faint, 382 
Fair, clear, 382 

, equitable , 383 

Faith, belief, 130 

, creed, 383 

-, fidelity, 383 

Faith ful, 384 
Faithless, unfaithful . 3 S 1 

, perfidious, 3.84 

Fall, n. 385 

, v. 385 

Fall short, 381 
Fallacious, 386 
Fallacy, 386 
Falsehood , fiction, 397 

, untruth, 75 1 

Falsity, 754 
Falter, 471 
Fame, reputation, 386 

, report . 38 7 

Familiar, conversant , 2 15 

,frce, 425 

Familial itv, 25 
Family, 387 
Famous, 388 
Fanatic, 356 
Fanciful, 3S9 
Fancy, conceit , 215 

, imagination, 389 

Fantastical 389. 

Far, 326 
Fare, 390 
Farmer, 390 
Fascinate, 176 
Fashion, custom, 265 

, of fashion , *390 

, v. 417 

, Fast, n. 15 
Fasten, 5 
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Fastidious, 390 
Fatal, 268 
Fate, chance , 172 

, destiny, 295 

Fatigue, 391 
Favour, benefit , 133 
— — , credit, 247 
— — — — , grace , 446 
Favourable, 391 
Fault, blemish , 141 

- error, 358 / 

— - , imperfection, 491 

Fa u Iter, 471 
Faulty, 261 
Fawn, v. 196 
Fealty, 479 
Fear, v. 81 
Fearful, afraid, 52 

, dreadful, 391 

Fearless, 143 
Feasible, 198 
Feast, banquet, 392 

, festival, 392 

Feat, 277 
Feeble, 763 
Feel, 393 

Feeling, sensation, 393 

, sensibi'ity , 394 

Feign, to pretend , 394 

-, to invent , 52 1 

Felicitate, 395 
Felicity, 456 
Fellowship, 395 
Felon, 259 
Female, 395 
Feminine, 39,5 
Fence, 395 
Ferment, 339 
Fermentation, 339 
Ferocious, 396 
Ferryman, 762 
Fertile, 396 
Fervour, 397 
Festival, 392 
Festivity, 397 
Fetch, 152 
Fetter, 171 
Feud, 647 
Fickle, 175 
Fiction, 397 
Fictitious, 87 
Fidelity, 383 
Fierce, 396 
Fiery, 482 

Figure, metaphor , 398 
■ - — - ,form , 416 

Final, conclusive, 398 

> last, 531 

Find, to discover, 399 

— n'oespy, 399 

Find out, discover , 400 

— , espy, 399 

Find fault, 400 
Fine, beautiful, .25 

-, delicate, 400 

— — , penalty, 40 1 
Finesse, 88 
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Finical, '•402 
Finish, Co close, 195 
■■ — , to complete , 210 

Finished, 210 
Finite, 402 
Fire, 402 
Firm, hard , 458 

, fixed, 403 

Firmness, 242 
Fit, apt , 404 

, right. 669 

, expedient, 372 

, becoming , 126 

, to equip , 404 

, to suit, 404 

Fitted, 207 
Fix, to fasten, 405 

■, to settle, 405 

, to determine, 4(1 

Fixed, 403 
Flag, 407 
Flagitious, 468 
Flagrant, 468 
Flame, 407 
Flare, 407 
Flash, 407 
Flat, level, 407 
— — , insipid, 512 
Flatter, 41 
Flatterer, 407 
Flavour, 734 
Flaw, 140 
Fleeting, 737 
Fleetness, 648 
Flexible, 408 
Flightiness, 543 
Flimsy, 730 
Flourish, 408 
Flow, to arise, 85 

, to stream , 409 

Fluctuate, 409 
Fluid, 409 
Flutter, 606 
Foe, 351 
Foetus, 343 
Foible, 492 
Foil, 278 
Folks, 614 

Follow, to succeed, 410 

, to pursue , 4 1 0 

. , to imitate, 410 

Follower, 41 1 
Folly, 411 

Fond, affectionate. 48 

, amorous , 67 

, indulgent, 504 

Fondle, 164 
Food, 411 
Fool, 412 
Foolery, 411 
Foolhardy, 412 
Foolish, absurd, 523 • 

, silly , 697 

Footstep, 560 
Foppish, 402 
Forbear, 14 
* Forbid, 412 


Force, energy , f52 

— , power , 627 

— , violence, 413 

-, strain, 7 21 

, v. to compel , 205 

Forcible, 197 
Forebode, 108 
Forecast, 414 
Forefathers, 413 
Forego, 437 
Foregoing, 75 
Foreign, 377 
Foreigner, 722 
Forerunner, 414 
Foresight, 414 
Forest, 415 
Foretel, 415 
Forethought, 414 
Forfeiture, 401 
Forge, v. 521 
Forgetfulness, 41o 
Forgive, 415 
Forlorn, 419 
Form ^figure, 416 

— , ceremony, 417 

, to make, 555 

, to fashion, 417 

, to compose , 417 

Formal, 418 
Former, 75 
Formerly, 419 
Formidable, 419 
Forsake, 1 
Forsaken, 419 
Forswear, 420 
Fortify, 723 
Fortitude, 256 
Fortuitous, 420 
Fortunate, lucky, 420 

, happy, 457 

Fortune, 172 
Forward, onward, 596 

*, v. 348 

Foster, 421 
Found, to ground , 421 

f to institute, 5 14 

Foundation, 422 
Fountain, 715 
Fraction, 672 
Fracture, 672 
Fragile, 422 
Fragrance, 703 
Frail, 422 
Frailty, 492 
Frame, n. 422 

v. 521 

Frank, 423 
Fraud, 271 
Fray, 647 
Fraudulent, 386 
Freak, 424 

Free, communicative , 203 

, frank , 423 

■ , exempt, 426 

, liberal, 424 

, familiar, 425 

, v. 425 
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Freedom, 42§ 

Freight, 426 
Frequent, v. 427 * 

Frequently, commonly , ‘2b3 

3 often, 594 

Fresh, 582 
Fret, 672 
Fretful, 161 
Friendly, 67 
Friendship, 551 
Frigid, 248 
Fright, 58 
Frighten, 427 
Frightful, 301 
Frivolous, 746 
Frolic, 427 
Front, 379 
Frontier, 144 
Froward, 113 
Frugality, 59 
Fruitful, 396 
Fruition, 353 
Fruitless, 756 
Frustrate, 278 
Fulfil, to execute , 370 

, to accomplish , 42 > 

, to keep, 529 

Fully, 534 
Fulness, 428 
Function, 593 
Funeral, 428 
Furious, 759 
Furnish, 644 
Furniture, 444 
Fury, madness , 553 

, anger, 7 1 

Futile, 746 

Gain, s. 428 

, to get, 432 

— — , to acquire , 26 
Gait, 165 
Gale, 151 
Gall, v. 672 
Gallant, brave, 147 

■, s. 429 

Gambol, 427. 

Game, s. 621 

, to make game of ‘ 526 

Gamesome, 621 
Gang, 117 
Gap, 148 
Gape, 429 
Garrulous, 734 
Gasp, 606 
Gather, 430 
Gaudy, 693 
Gay, cheerful , 180 
, showy, 693 
Gaze, 429 
Gender, 430 
General, 430 
Generally, 203 
Generation, age, 430 

— , race , 648 

Generous. 132 
Genius, talent, 516 


Genius, taste , 735 
Genteel, 430 
Gentile, 431 
Gentle, tame , 43] 

, meek, 705 

Genuine, 519 
Gesticulation, 30 
Gesture, 30 
Get, 431 
Ghastly, 471 
Ghost, 760 
Ghostly, 713 
Gibe, 676 
Giddiness, 543 
Gift, present , 433 
— , talent, 433 
Give, to grant , 434 

, to afford , 435 

, to present, 435 

Give up, to deliver, 436 

, to abandon , 437 

Glad, 437 
Gladness, 527 
Glance, look, 548 

, glimpse , 439 

at, 438 

Glare, s. 407 

v. 689 

Glaring, 438 
Gleam, 439 
Glide, 702 
Glimmer, 439 
Glimpse, 439 
Glitter, G89 
Globe, circle, 183 

, ball, 439 

Gloom, 439 
Gloomy, dull, 334 

, sullen , 440 

Glory, n. 440 

., v. 441 

Gloss, 441 
Glossary, 301 
Glow, 402 
Glut, 675 
Godlike, 442 
Godly, 442 
Gold, 442 
Golden, 442 
Good, goodness, 443 

, benefit, 443 

Good-humour, 443 
Good-nature, 443 
Goodness, 443 
Good office, 133 
Goods, merchandize, 202 

3 furniture, 444 

, possessions, 444 

Govern, 445 

Government, administration, 
445 

■— — constitution , 446 

Grace, favour, 446 
c harm , 446 

Graceful, becoming , 12? 

, elegant, 44 7 

Gracious, 447 


Grand, great , 450 

— , noble, 583 

Grandeur, 447 
Grant, to admit, 39 

, to give, 434 

Grasp, 637 
Grateful, 17 
Gratification, 353 
Gratify, to indulge, 448 

, to satisfy , 674 

Gratitude, 739 
Gratuitous, 448 
Gratuity, 448 
Grave, serious, 449 

, sober, 704 

, n. 449 

Gravity, 764 
Great, large , 449 

- -, grand, 450 

Greatness, 700 
Greediness, 109 
Greet, 21 
Grief, 50 
Grievance, 450 
Grieve, 451 
Grieved, 708 
Grirn, 471 

Gripe, to lay hold of. 537 

, to press, G30 

Grisly, 471 
Groan, 451 
Gross, coarse , 452 

, total, 452 

Ground, v. 421 

, n.422 

Group, 93 • 

Grow, to become, 122 

, to increase , 500 

Grudge, 556 
Guarantee, 452 
Guard, fence, 395 

, sentinel, 453 

, guardian , 453 

, v. 453 

Guard against, 454 
Guardian, 453 
Guess, 454 
Guest, 454 
Guide. 537 
Guile, 271 
Guiltless, 455 
Guilty, 259 
Guise, 455 
Gulf, 455 
Gush, 409 
Gust, 151 

Habit, custom, 265 

, guise, 455 

Hail, v. 21 
Hallow, 276 
Handsome, 125 
Hanker afteg, 294 
Happen, 456 * • 

U a ppiness, felicity , 456 

well-being , 76 .' \ 

Happy, 45? 

3 ^ 
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Harangue, 35 
Harass, to distress , 327 

, to weary y 761 

Harbinger* 414 
«M arbour, s. 457 

, to shelter , 457 

, to cherish , 421 

llanl^m, 458 

, unfeeling , 459 

1 difficulty 460 

, callous, 458 

Hardened, 458 
Hard-hearted, 460 
Hardihood, 106 
Hardiness, 106 
Hardly, 461 
Hardship, 450 
Hardy, 459 
Harm, evil, 363 

> injury* 510 

Harmless, inoffensive, 753 
Harmony, concord , 219 

•, melody, 566 

Harsh, 461 
Harshness, 27 
Hasten, to accelerate, 4G1 

, to hurry, 462 

Hastiness, 650 
Hasty, cursory, 265 

, angry, 71 

Hate, 462 
Hateful, 463 
Hatred, aversion, 107 
— — — — . enmity, 463 
1 1 ave, 464 
Haven, 457 f 

1 1 aughtiness, disdain , 464 

, pride., 634 

Haughty, 464 
Haul. 333 
Haunt, 427 
Hazard, peril, 267 

•, chance, 173 

•, v. 465 

Head, 181 
Headstrong, 5S9 
Heady, 589 
Heal, 263 

Healthy, wholesome , 465 
, sound, 710 

I leap, 466 
Hear, 466 

Hearken, to ova hear, 466 

, to attend, 103 

Hearsay, 387 
lleartv, 466 
lleat/402 
Heathen, 431 , 

II caver ‘o lift, 542 

— , to swell , 467 

Heavenly, celestial, 169 

■ ■ ■■ , godlike, 442 

Heaviness, glo^yn, 439 

— ,‘ weight, 764 

Heavy, dull, 46^ 

- ■■, weighty, 467 

lleed, v. 102 / 


Heed. 8^468 
Heedless, 581 
Heighten, 46S 
Heinous, 468 
Help, 469 
Heresy, 471 
Heretic, 470 
Hesitate, to demur, 284 

, to stammer , 471 

— — — — , to scruple, 677 
I lesitution, 285 
Heterodoxy, 471 
Hidden, 678 
Hide, to conceal , 214 

, to cover , 253 

, shin, 700 

Hideous, 471 
High, tall, 42 

, haughty , 464 

High-minded, 464 
lligh-sounding, 551 
Hilarity, 570 
II indy 255 

Hinder, to prevent , 472 

, to stop, 4 73 

— , to retard, 66f 

Hint, to allude, 62 

, to suggest, 473 

Hire, 62 
Hireling, 474 
Hit, 124 
Hoard, 745 
Hoist, 542 
Hold, to contain , 285 

, to keep, 474 

, to occupy , 475 

. . to support , 476 

Holiday, 392 
Holiness, 477 
Hollow, 477 
Holy, pious, 477 

, sacred, 478 

Homage, 479 
Honest, equitable, 383 

, sincere, 698 

Honesty, integrity , 479 

, honour, 480 

Honour, honesty, 480 

> $lyry% 440 

, dignity, 481 

, v. 480 

Hope, 481 
Hopeless, 295 
Horrible, 391 
Horrid, 391 
Host, 86 
Hostile, 43 
Hostility, 353 
Hot, 482 
House, 387 
However, 482 
Hue, 198 
Hug, 187 
Huge, 354 
Human, 483 
Humane, 483 
Humanity. 13 • 


Humble, to nU&e 2 

— , to humiliate , 48 1 

; , lowly, 483 

, modest, 483 

Humiliate, 48 1 y 
Humidity, 573 
llumor, temper, 484 

, tv//>/ i(?e,485; wit, 7 ty. 

Humor, to indulge, 448 

, to qualify, G 17 

Humorous, 485 
Humorsomc, 485 
Hunt, 436 
Hurl, 166 
Hurricane, 151 
Hurry, 462 
Hurt, injury , 510 

, disadvantage , 309 

, sorry , 708 

Hurtful, 486 
Husbandman, 390 
Husbandry, 262 
Hypocrite, 486 

Idea, thought, 486 

, perception , 615 

Ideal, 187 
Idiom, 533 
Idiot. 412 
Idle, lazy, 487 

, leisure , 488 

, vein, 488 

Ignominy, 505 
Ignorant. 4o8 
111, a. 363 
— , badly, 116 
Illiterate, 438 
Illuminate, 489 
Illumine, 489 
Illusion, 386, 771 
Illustrate, 374 
1 1 1 ustrious, disiinguis bed, 2 ' 

— ■ — , famous, 388 

Ill-will, 463 
linage, 544 
Imaginary, 437 
I imagination, yhwey, 389 

■ , idea, 486 

Imagine, to conceive, 80 

■ , to think , 741 

Imbecility, 270 
Imbibe, 14 
Imitate, to follow, 410 

, to copy , 489 

, to mimick, 490 

Immaterial, unimportant ,T" 

■ , incorporeal , 50' 

Immediately, 308 
Immense, 354 
Imminent, 490 
Immoderate, 368 
Immodest, indecent , 502 

, impudent, 490 

Immunity, 636 

Impair, 490 
Impart. 204 
Impassable, 493 
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Impeach; C 2'X 
Impede, 4 71 
Impediment, 306 1 

Impel, to actuate , 33, 771 

— , to nn courage, 3*17 

Impending, 490 
Imperative, 201 
Imperfection, defeat, 491 

, weakness, 492 

Imperious, commanding, 201 
Imperious, lordly, 492 
Impertinent, 492 
Impervious, 493 
Impetuous, 759 
Impious, 524 
Implacable, 493 
Implant, 494 

Implicate, 494 
Imploie, 128 
Imply, to denote , 285 

, to signify , 095 

Import, 695 
Importance, 495 
Importunate, 630 
Importunity, 700 
Impose upon, 272 
Impost, 735 
Impostor, 272 
Imprecation, £56 
Impress, 495 
Impression, 553 
Imprint, 495 
Imprisonment, 222 
Improve, 66 
Improvement, 610 
Impudence, 98 
Impudent, immodest, 490 

, impertinent, 492 

Impugn, 495 
Impute, 89 
Inability, 496 
Inaccessible, 493 
Inactive, 496 
Inadequate, 497 
Inadvertency, 497 
Inanimate, 541 
Inanity, 755 
Inattention, 497 
Inattentive, 581 
Inborn, 509 
I 'i bred. 509 
Incapable, 497 
Incessantly, 493 
Incident, circumstance , 184 

, event , 362 

Incidental, 19 
Incite, to encourjnge, 347 

■ , to excite, 369 

Inclination, attachment , 99 

— , bent. 135 

, disposition , 324 

— , tendency, 498 

Incline, 538 

Inclorfe, to circumscribe, 184 

— , to include , 499 

Include, to inclose , 499 
*"■ , to comprise , 2 1 3 


Incoherent, 499 
Incongruous, 499 
Incompetent, 497 
Inconsiderable, 752 
Inconsistent, 199 
Inconstant, 17.3 
I neon ti over tible, 501 
Inconvenience, v. 499 
Incorporeal, 500 
In course, 579 
Increase, to en'argt , 333 

, to grow, 500 

, n. 501 

Incredulity, 750 
Inc ulcate, 49 1 
Incursion, 520 
Indebted, 501 
Indecent, 502 
Indelicate, 502 
Indicate, 690 
Indication, 558 
Indifference, 502 
I nd liferent, 502 
Indigence, 626 
Indigenous. 578 
Indignation, 70 
Indignity, 503 
Indiscriminate, 611 
Indisposition, 69 l 
Indisputable, 504 
Indistinct, 503 
Individual, 609 
Indolent, idle, 487 

, supine, 503 

Indubitable, 501 
Induce, 33 

Indulge, to foster, 421 

, to gratify, 4 13 

Indulgent, 504 
Industrious, 31 
Ineffable, 753 
Ineffectual, 756 
Inequality, 320 
Inert, 496 
Inexorable, 494 
inexpressible, 753 
Infamous, 504 
Infamy, 505 
Infantine, 181 
Infatuation, 519 
Infection, 234 
Inference, 218 
Inferior, secondary , 678 

, subject , 727 

Infidelity, 750 
Infinite, 146 
lnlirm, 763 
infirmity, 270 
Influence, credit, 258 

, authority, 505 

Inform, to make known, 506 

— , to instruct, 506 

Informant, 507 
Information, 507 
Informer, 507 
Infraction, 508 
Infringe, to encroach , 349 


Infringe, to notate, 5d3 
Infringement, 508 
Infuse, 494 
Ingenious, 509 • 

Ingenuity, 508 
Ingenuous, ingenious, 509 

, frank, 42 I 

Ingraft, 494 
Ingratiate, 512 
Ingulf 14 
Inhabit, 5 
Inherent, 509 
Inhuman, 260 
Inimical, 43 
Iniquitous, 766 
Injunction, 200 
Injure, 490 
Injury, damage , 510 

, disadvantage , 309 

, injustice, 5 1 0 

Injustice, 510 
Innate, 509 
Inner, *23 
Inoffensi e, 753 
Inordinate, 533 
Impure, 91 
Inquiry, 365 
Inquisitive, 264 
Inroad, 520 
Insanity, 290 
Inscrutable, 753 
Insensibility, 502 
Insensible, 459 
Inside, 511 
Insidious, 511 
Insight, 511 * 

Insignificant, 752 
Insinuate, to bint, 473 

, to ingratiate, 512 

Insinuation, 512 
Insipid, 512 
Insist, 513 
In snare, 513 
Insolent, 492 
Insolvency, 513 
Inspection, insight, 5 1 1 

— ■ , oversight, 5 1 l 

Inspire, 72 
Instance, 367 
instant, 514 
Instantaneously, 308 
Instantly, 308 * 

Instigate, 347 
Instil, 494 
Institute, 514 
Instruct, 506 
Instruction, advice, 45 

education, 341 

Instrument, 515 ^ 

Insufficient, 497 
Insult, affront. 51 

, indignity , 503 

Insupcrablcj»5^2 
I nsu r mountable, f>22 
Insurrection 515 
Integral, f 65 
Integrity, ''479 
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intellect, genius , 516 

. , understanding, 751 

Intellectual, 567 
Intelligence, information , 507 
J , understanding, 

751 

Intelligent, 568 
Intemperate, excessive, obo 

— • , irregular , 523 

Intend, 292 
Intense, 516 
Intent, 516 
Intercede, 516 
Interchange, 517 
Intercourse, 517 
Interdict, 412 
Interest, 518 
Interfere, 516 
Interior, 511, 523 
Interloper, 520 
Intermeddle, 516 
Intermediate, 518 
Interment, 153 
intermission, 171 
Intermit. 728 
Internal, 523 
Interpose, 516 
Interposition, 518 
Interpret, 373 
Interrogate, 91 
Interrupt, 329 
Interval, 518 
Intervening, 518 
Intervention, 518 
Interview, 565 
Intimacy, 25 
Intftnate, v. 473 
Intimidate, 427 
Intoxication, 519 
Intrepid, 143 
intricacy, 211 
Intrinsic, 519 
Introduce, 519 
Introductory, 633 
Intrude, to encroach , 349 

, to obtrude , 520 

Intruder, 520 
Invade, 349 
Invalid, 520 
Invalidate, 763 
Invasion, 520 
Invective, 17 

Inveigh, 275 
Inveigle, 513 
Invent, to contrive , 244 

‘ , to fnd out , 400 

, to feign, 521 

lnvertj503 
InvoL**, 522 
Investigation, 365 
Invidious, 522 
Invigorate, 723 
Invincible, 522 
Invite, to attract , 104 
. , to call , 159 

Inundate, 602 / 
involve, 4J4 


Inward . 523 
Ire, 70 
Irksome, 747 
irony, ridicule . 669 

,wit , 767 

Irrational, 523 
Irrefragable, 504 
Irregular, 523 
Irreligious, 524 
Irreproachable, 140 
Irritate, 52 
Irruption, 520 
Issue, effect, 228 

, offspring , 594 

, to emerge , 670 

, to arise, 85 

Jade, 764 
Jangle, 525 
Jar, v. 525 
Jaunt, 369 
Jealousy, 525 
Jeer, 676 
Jest, 526 
Jilt, 249 
Jocose, 380 
Jocular, 380 
Jocund, 547 
Join, 34 
Joke, 526 
Jollity, 570 
Joviality, 570 
Journey, 526 
Joy, pleasure , 6 2 ‘2 
— gladness , 627 
Joyful, 437 
Judge, 527 

Judgment, discernment, 31 1 

, discretion, 527 

, decision, 274 

, sense , 682 

Juice, 545 
Just, 669 
Justice, 528 
Justify, 76 
Justness, 529 
Juvenile, 77 0 

Keen, acute , 33 

■ , sharp, 688 

Keep, to hold, 472 

, to preserve, 529 

, to observe , 529 

Keeping, 529 
Kill, 530 

Kind, affectionate, 48 
- , gracious , 447 

, species, 

Kindness, civility , 133 

, benevolence, 134 

Kindred, relationship , 531 

, relation , 668 

Kingdom, 344 
Kingly, 672 
Kinsman, 658 
Knavish, 314 
Know, 531 


Knowledge, 5?,1 
Known, to make, 506 

Labour, 769 

, v. 532 

Laborious, 31 
Labyrinth, 532 
Lack, 762 
Lading, 426 
Lag, 545 

Lament, to complain , 208 

. , to bewail , 137 

, to deplore , 286 

, to grieve , 45 1 

Land, 533 
Landscape, 758 
Language, 533 
Languid, 382 
Languish, 407 
Large, great, 449 

, wide , 334 

Largely, 334 
Lassitude, 39 1 
Lsftt, 534 
Lasting, 335 
Lastly, 535 
Latent, 678 
Latest, 534 
Laudable, 535 
Laugh at, 535 
Laughable, 536 
Lavish, 378 
Law, 564 
Lawful, 536 
Lax, 549 
Lay hold of, 537 
Lay, to put , 646 

, to he, 541 

Lazy, i die, 487 

, inactive, 496 

Lead, 537 
Leader, 181 
League, 60 
Lean, adj. 538 

, v. 538 

Learning, knowledge , 531 

, literature , 541 

Leave, n. 539 

, to quit, 539 

, to suffer, 540 

, to take leave , 539 

Leave off, to cease , 16s 
■ ■ -, to desist, 29 1 

Leavings, 540 
Legal, 536 
Legitimate, 536 
Leisure, 488 
Lenity, 191 
Lessen, 4 
Let, 540 
Lethargic, 701 
Letter, character , 175 

. -, epistle, 510 

Letters, 541 
Level, even, 362 

,flat, 407 

Level at, 57 
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Levity, 543 
Lexicon, 304 
Liable, 726 , 

Liberal, beneficent , 13$ 

— , free, 424 

Li be rate,' 4 25 
Liberty /freedom, 426 

, leave, 531) 

Licence, 539 
Licentious, 519 
Licit, 536 
Lie, falsehood, 754 

, to tie downy 541 

Life, 73 
Lifeless, 541 
Lift, to hoist, 542 

, to raise, 5 12 

Lightness, ease, 338 

, levity , 543 

Like, 357 

Likeness, resemblance , 544 

, picture, 544 

Likewise, 64 
Limb, 566 
Limit, to bound. 145 

, to Jix, 406 

, extent , 544 

, term, 738 

Limited, 402 
Lineage, 337 
Linger, 545 
Liquid, Jluid, 409 

, juice, 545 

Liquor, 545 
List, 355 
Listen, 103 
Listless, 503 
Literature, 541 
Little, 546 
Live, 371 
Livelihood, 546 
Lively, 547 
Living, livelihood , 546 

, benefice , 547 

Load, freight. 426 

, weight, 765 

v. 193 

Loath, 5 
Loathing, 314 
Lodge. 457 
Lodgings, 547 
Loftiness, 634 
Lofty, 472 
Loiter, 545 
Lonely, 04 
Long for, 294 
Look, air, 58 
- — • , glance, 548 

, to see , 548 

, to appear , 543 

looker-on, 549 
Look for, 760 
Loose, vague , 549 

, slack, 700 

Loquacious, 734 
Lordly, 492 
Lord’s Supper, 550 


Lose, 550 
Loss, 55 1 
Lot, 295 
Loud, 551 
Love, affection , 47 

, friendship , 55 1 

Lovely, 66 
Lover, 552 
Loving, 67 
Low, humble , 183 

, mean, 552 

Lower, 655 
Lowly, 483 
Lucky, 420 
Lucid, 189 
Lucre, 428 
Ludicrous, 536 
Lunacy, 290 
Lustre, 152 
Lusty, 250 
Luxuriant, 378 

Madness, derangement , 290 

, phrenzy, 553 

Magisterial, 553 

Mug n i licence, grandeur , 447 

, pomp, 554 

Magnitude, 700 
Majestic, 553 
Maim, 575 
Main, 180 

Maintain, to assert, 95 

, to hold, 476 

, to support , 731 

Maintenance, 546 
Make, 555 
Make game, 526 
Make known, 506 
Malady, 318 
Malediction, 556 
Malefactor, 259 
Malevolent, 556 
Malice, 556 
Malicious, 556 
Malignant, 556 
Manage, to concert, 217 

- , to conduct, 220 

Management, care , 16$ 

, economy, 591 

Manful, 557 
Mangle, 575 
Mania, 290 
Manifest, adj. 77 

, to discover , 312 

, to prove, 643 

Manly, 557 
Manner, air , 58 

, custom , 265 

, way , 763 

Manners, 557 
Margin, 144 
Marine, 5 57 
Mariner, 6 77 
Maritime, 557 
Mark, print, 558 

, sign , 558 

, trace, 560 


Mark, badge, 561 

, butt, 562 

, to note, 562 

— — , to point ovJl, 690 
Marriage, wedding , 562 
... — matrimony , 563 

Martial, 563 
Marvel, 768 
Mask, 192 
Massacre, 164 
Massive, 153 
Master, 625 
Material, 250 
Materials, 564 
Matrimony, 563 
Matter, 564 
Mature, 670 
Maxim, axiom, 1 14 

, rule, 564 

May, 161 
Maze, 532 
Meagre, 538 
Mean, base, 120 

, cotrhnon , 202 

, low, 552 

, pitiful, 565 

, medium, 565 

, v. 292 

Meaning, 695 
Mechanic, 89 
Mediate, v. 5 16 
Mediocrity, 571 
Meditate, 237 
Medium, 565 
Medley, difference , 303 

, mixture, 57 1 

Meek, 705 
Meet, 404 

Meeting, assembly, 93 

, interview , 565 

Melody, 566 
Member, 566 
Memoirs, 70 
Memorable, 694 
Memorial, 573 
Memory, 566 
Menace, 742 
Mend, 66 
Menial, 686 
Mental, 567 
Mention, v. 770 
Mercantile, 568 
Mercenary, 474, 757 
Merchandize, 202 
Merciful, 447 • 

Merciless, 460 


'ey, clemency, 191 
— ’» pdy> 019 
•e, 120 
rit, 291 
rriment, 570 
rry, cheerful, 180 
lively , 547 
is age, 568* * 
isenger, 414 
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Methods jrder, 598 

, ay item, 733 

— , manner , 763 

M ion, 53 t, 

Mjghtv, 028 
Mild, 705 
Military, 563 
Mimic, 490 
Mind, 703 

, v. 102 

Mindful, 508 
Mingle, 570 
Munster, clergyman, 191 

agent , 569 

, v. 569 ^ 

Minute, adj. 185 
Miracle, 763 
Mirth, festivity, 397 

, gladness, 527 

, merriment , 570 

Miscarriage, 382 
Miscellany, 571 
Mischance, 156 
Mischief, misfortune , 363 

, injury, 510 

Misconstrue, 570 
Misdeed, 591 

Misdemeanour, offence, 59 1 

, crime, 258 

Miserable, 752 
Mi&eily, 105 
Misfortune, evil, 363 

, calamity, 156 

Mishap, 156 
Misinterpret, 570 
Miss, v. 550 « 

Mistake, 358 
Misuse, 17 
Mitigate, 59 
Mix, 570 
Mixture, 571 
Moan, v. 451 
Mob, 614 
Mob.lity, 614 
Mock, to deride , 290 

, to imitate, 490 

Mode, 763 
Model, ‘243 

Moderation, mediocrity , 571 

, modesty , 57 1 

Modem, 582 
Modest, humble , 483 

, bashful, 571 

Modesty, 5/i 
Moisture, 573 
Molest, to trouble, 74 7 

to inconvenience , 499 

Moment, importance, 495 

sCtnstant, 514 

Monarch, 635 
Monastery, 193 
Money, 573 
. Monster, 763 
Monstrous, 33 l B 
. Monument, 573 
Mood, 43 1 
Morals. 557 


Morbid, 593 
Moreover. 136 
Morose, 440 
Mortal, 268 
Mortification, 758 
Motion, 574 
Motive, cause, 167 

, principle, 635 

Mould, v. 417 
Mount, v. 84 
Mourn, 451 
Mournful, 574 
Move, 720 
Moveables, 444 
Movement, 574 
Moving, 574 
Mulct, 401 
Multitude, 575 
Munificent, 132 
Murder, v. 530 
Murmur, 209 
Muse, to contemplate , 237 

, to think , 74 1 

Muster, 92 
Mutable, 175 
Mute, 696 
Mutilate, 575 
Mutinous, 748 
Mutual, 575 
Mysterious, dark , 267 

, secret, 678 

« , my s- ir, 576 

Mystic, 576 

Naked, 119 

Name, appellation , 5 76 

, reputation , 5 77 

, to call, 576 

, to style , 577 

, to nominate , 577 

Nap, 701 
Narration, 658 
Narrative, 658 

, account , 22 

Narrow, contracted , 243 

, strait, 722 

Natal, 578 
Nation, 613 
Native, intrinsic , 519 

, natal , 578 

. , natural, 578 

Natural, 578 
Naturally, 579 
Naval, 557 
Nautical, 557 
Nausea, 314 
Near, 191 
Necessaries, 580 
Necessary, 579 
Necessitate, 205 
Necessities, 580 
Necessity, occasion, 589 

, need , 530 

Need, v. 762 

, poverty, 626 

, necessity, 580 

Needful. 580 


Needy 580 
Nefain us, 760 * 

Neglept, to disregard , 324 

: — , to omit, 580 

Negligent, 581 
Negotiate, 581 
Neighbourhood, 58'? 
Nevertheless, 482 
New, 582 
News, 583 
Nice, exact, 364 
,/ine, 400 

Niggardly, avaricious, 10.' 

, saving, 590 

Nigh, 191 
Nightly, 583 
Nimble, 31 
Noble, 5.33 
Nocturnal, 583 
Noise, 584 
Noisome. 486 
Noisy, 551 
Nomenclature, 301 
Nominate, 584 
Nonconfoimist, 470 
Note, mark, 558 

, renu irk, 659 

, v. 562 

Noted, distinguished, 325 

, notorious, 585 

Notice, information, ! 09 

, to attend to, 102 

, to mention, 770 

> to mark, 562 

■ , to remark , 585 

Notion, conception, 216 

, idea, 616 

, opinion , 597 

Notorious, 585 
Notwithstanding, 482 
Novel, s. 379 
— , fresh,- 432 

, new, 582 

Nourish, 585 
Noxious, 486 
Numb, 586 
Number, v. 053 
Numeral, 586 
Numerical, 586 
Nuptials, 562 
Nurture, 585 

Obdurate, 458 
Obedient, dutiful, 336 

submissive, 58 

Object, aim, 56 

■, sulgect, 58 7 

, v. 587 

Object to, 400 
Objection, demur , 285 

j difficulty, 587 

Oblation, 59 J 
Obligation, 336 
Oblige, to bind, 138 

, to compel, 205 

Obliged, 501 
Obliging, 187 
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01)1 iterate, 141 
Oblivion, 415 
Oblong, 588 
Obloquy, 66*2 
Obnoxious, offensive* 588 

liable, 7*26 

Obscure, adj. *267 

, v. .340 

Obsequies, 4*28 
Obsequious, 586 
Observance, form, 41 T 

■ , observation* 588 

Observant, 568 
Observation, observance* 588 

, remark , 650 

Observe, to keep , 520 

, to watch* p 88 

to see , 68*0 

Observer, 540 
Obsolete, 594 
Obstacle, 306 
Obstinate, 589 
Obstruct, 472 
Obtain, to acquire* 26 

, to fft t* 432 

Obtrude, 520 
Obviate, £3*2 
Obvious, 77 
Occasion, v. 167 

, opportunity , 589 

, ne< essity, 589 

Occasional, 590 
Occult, 678 
Occupancy, 590 
Occupation, occupancy* 590 

, business , 154 

Occupy, 475 

< Occurrence. 362 
Odd, particular* 608 
, uneven , 590 

< >dious, 463 
Odour, 703 
O'lcoPouiiciil, 590 

f Kconoiny, frugality , 59 J 

management , 591 

Of course. 579 
Oller.ce, 591 
OlVend. .321 
( blender, 592 
Offending, 592 
0fU “lisive, offending* 592 

, obnoxious, 588 

Offer, to give* 435 

, to tender , 592 

Offering, 593 
OHice, business, 155 

— , place , 593 

— , service , 133 

Officious, 32 
Offspring, 594 
Often, 594 
Old, aged* 342 

, am lent, 594 

Oldo senior . 682 
Old-fashioned, 591 
Old-times. 419 
Omen, 595 


71* l 


Omit, 580 

On one’s guard, I )V * 

One, 596 
Only. 596 
Onset, 100 
Onward, 596 
Opake, 596 
Open, Candid , 161 

, frank, 423 

Opening, 596 
Operate, 28 
Operation, work , 776 
Opinionated, 597 
Opiniative, 597 
Opinion, 597 
Opponent, 351 
Opportunity, 5*9 
Oppose, to combat* 198 

, to contradict. 243 

, to object, 587 

, to resist , 598 

Opposite, 43 
Opprobrium, 505 
Oppugn, 224 
Option, 598 
Opulence, G68 
Oral, 757 
Oration, 35 
Oratory, 343 
Orb, ls3 
Ordain, 79 
Order, to appoint, 79 

, to place . 620 

, class, 188 

, command, 200 

, din ct ion, 308 

— , method , 598 

, succession , 729 

Ordinary, 202 
Orifice, 599 
Origin, 600 
Original, s. 600 

, adj. 635 

Ostensible, 1 98 
Ostentation, 692 
Oval, 583 
Over, 10 

Overbalance. 60 1 
Overbear, 601 
Overheating, 492 
Overcome, 226 
Overflow, 602 
Overhear, 466 
Overpower, to def at, 124 

, to overbear, 601 

Overrule, 602 
Overruling, 632 
Overrun, 602 
Overspread, 602 
Oversight, inadvertency . 497 

, inspection , 514 

Overthrow, to beat* 124 

? /„ overturn, 603 

Overturn, 603 
Overwhelm, to overbear, 601 

, to (rush, 603 

Outcry. 584 


Outdo, 367 
< bitlines. 700 
Outlive, 603 
■Jutrage. 51 
Outside*. 692 
Out /rai d, 603 
Outweigh, 601 
Own, 2 I 
Owner, 625 

Pace. 604 
Pacific, 61 1 
Pacify, 78 
Pagan, 431 
Pain. 60 1 
Paint, 605 
Pair, 255 
Palate, 605 
Pale, 605 

Palliate, to extenuate, 377 

, to g/uxK , 4 1 1 

Pallid, 605 
Palpitate, 606 
Panegyric, .346 
Pang, *604 
Pant, 606 
Parable, 606 
Parade, 692 
Parasite, 407 
Pardon, to e.tense , 369 

, to forgive, 4 J 5 

Pardonable, 757 
Pare, 612 
Paik, 415 
Parliament, 93 
Parsimonious, 105 
Parsimony, 59^ 

Parson. 191 
Part, division. 606 

, pieee, I >07 

f v 329 

Partake, 607 
Participate, 607 
Part icu lar, circumstantial 
185 

5 exact , 36 1 

, singular, 608 

, individual * 61 9 

, peculiar, 6 l I 

— — , special 7 1 2 

Particularly, 359 
Partisan, -1 1 1 
Partner, 197 
Partnership, 96 
Party, 380 
Passage, 256 
Passionate, 71 
Passive, Giw 
Pastime, 69 
Patch, 607 
Pathetic, 574 
Patience, 609 
Patient, adj. 610 

, inv, Vitjl. 520 

* Pattern, ‘248*, 366 
Pauper, 62£ 

Pause, vl ‘28 1 
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Pay, n.( 62 
Peace, 610 
Peaceable, 611 
Peaceful, 611 
Ptfasunt, 25.*> 

Peculiar, 611 
Peel, s. 700 

, v. 612 

Peevish, 161 
Pellucid, 612 
Penalty, 401 
Penetrate, 612 
Penetration, discernment , 311 

, acuteness, 613 

Penitence, 660 
Penman, 769 
Penurious, 690 
Penury, 626 
People, nation, 613 

, populace, 614 

, pet sons, 614 

Perceive, to discern , 615 

■, to see, 680 

Perception, idea, 615 

, sentiment , 685 

Peremptory, 625 
Perfect, accomplished , 21 

, complete , 210 

Perfidious, 38 4 
Perforate, 612 
Perforation, 599 
Perforin, to effect, 341 

• , to execute , 370 

Performance, 639 
Performer, 32 
Perfume, 703 
Peril, 267 

Ppriod, sentence , 6S4 

, time , 752 

Perish, 616 
Perjure, 4- , 0 
Peimanent, 335 
Permission, 539 
Permit, to admit, 38 

, to consent, 2-8 

Pernicious, destructive , ‘.97 

, hurtful, 486 

Perpetrate, 616 
Perpetual, *239 
Perplex, to distress, 327 

, to embarrass , 343 

Persevere, 241 
Persist, to continue, 2-12 

, to insist, 513 

Persons, 614 
Perspicuity, 190 
-Persuade, to exhort, 371 

, to convince , ‘247 

— — — -~ t to entice, 616 
Pcrsu^sfe’n, 247 
Pertinacious, 735 
Perverse, 113 
Pest, 118 
Pestilential, 23v 
Petition, 628 " 

Petty, 746 
Petulant, 161 


Phantonv 760 
Phrase ^entence, 684 

, diction , 301 

Phraseology, 301 
Phrenay, 553 
Pick, 182 

Picture, likeness , 544 

, print, 6 1 7 

Piece, 607 
Pierce, 612 
Pile, v, 466 
Pillage, 649 
Pillar, 617 
Pinch, 629 
Pine, 407 
Pious, 477 
Pique, 556 
Piteous, doleful, 617 

, pitiable, 618 

Pitiable, 618 
Pitiful, piteous, 618 

, mean, 565 

, contemptible , 237 

Pity, compassion , 618 

, mercy , 6 1 9 

Place, office, 593 

, situation, 619 

— , spot , 621 

, to dispose , 620 

— , to put, 646 

Placid, 160 
Plain, apparent , 77 

, even , 362 

, frank, 423 

, sincere, 698 

Plan, 293 
Plausible, 198 
Play, 621 
Player, 32 
Playful, 621 
Plead, 76 
Pleader, 280 
Pleasant, agreeable , 54 

. facetious , 380 

Please. 674 
Pleased, 437 
Pleasing, 54 
Pleasure, comfort , 200 

-.joy, 6‘22 

Pledge, deposit, 287 

, earnest , 337 

Plenipotentiary, 65 
Plenitude, 428 
Plenteous, 622 
Plentiful, 622 
Pliable, 408 
Pliant, 408 
Plight, 698 
Plot, 199 
Pluck, 333 
Plunder, 649 
Plunge, 623 
Point, 57 
Point out, 690 
Poise, 623 
Puison, 623 
Polished, 624 


Polite, polished, 624 

, civil, 186 

genteel, 430 

PolitK 624 
Political, 624 
Pollute, 235 
Pomp, 554 
Pompous, 553 
Ponder, 741 
Ponderous, 467 
Poor/6‘24 
Populace, 614 
Port, 457 
Portend, 108 
Portion, quantity , 268 

, part, 606 

Position, % place, 6 1 9 

, posture , 624 

, tenet, 7 38 

Positive, actual, 33 

, confident , 221 

, definite , 281 

-, absolute , 625 

Possess, to have , 464 

— , to occupy, 475 

Possessions, 4-14 
Possessor, 625 • 

Possible, 626 
Post, 619 
Postpone, 282 
Posture, action , 30 

, point ion, 624 

Potent, 628 
Potentate. 635 
Poverty, 626 
Pound, v. 149 
Pour, 626 
Power, 627 
Powerful, 628 
Practicable, 626 
Practical, 626 
Practice, 265 
Practise, 370 
Praise, 628 
Praiseworthy, 535 
Prank, 427 ’ 

Prate, 115 
Prattle, 115 
Prayer, 628 
Precarious, 332 
Precedence, 636 
Precedent, 366 
Preceding, 75 
Precept, command , 200 

, doctrine, 33 1 

, maxim, 564 

Precinct, 144 
Precious, 756 
Precipitancy, 650 
Precise, 23 
Preclude, 632 
Precursor, 414 
Predicament, 698 
Predict, 415 
Predominant, 632 
Pre-eminence, 636 
Preface, 629 
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Prefer, to choosey IS |L 

, to hdvanoe , '343 

Preferable, 3 12 
Preference, 636 
Prejudice, bias , 137 

, disadvantage , 309 

Pri liminary, 633 
Pi elude, 629 
Premise, 629 
Premeditation, 414 
Prepare, 40*1 
Preparatory, 633 
Preponderate, 601 
Prepossession, bias, 137 

, bent , 13.) 

Preposterous, 523 
Prerogative, 636 
Presage, n. 09.") 

• , v. 103 

Prescribe, to appoint, 79 

, to dictate, 300 

Prescription, 734 
Present, gift , 433 

, to give , 435 

, to intradtne, 520 

Preserve, to keep, 029 

-, to save , 675 

Press, 629 

Pressing, 630 
Presume, 629 
Presuming, 630 
Presumption, 86, 770 
Pi esumptive, 630 
Presumptuous, 630 
Pretence, 631 
Pretend, 394 
Pretend to, 47 
Pretension, claim , 631 

, pix fence, 631 

Pretext, 631 
Pietty, 125 
Prevail upon, 616 
Prevailing, 632 
Pievalent, G32 
Prevaricate, 361 
Prevent, to hinder , 472 

■ , to anticipate , 632 

, to obviate, 632 

Previous, antecedent , 75 

• , preliminary, 633 

Prey, 143 

Price, cost, 252 

• , value, 756 

Pride, vanity, 633 

— , haughtiness , 634 

Priest, 191 
Primary, 635 
Primitive, 635 
Prince, 635 
Principal, 180 
Principally, 359 
Principle, doctrine , 33 1 

, motive, 635 

Piint, mark, 558 

— , engraving , 617 
Prior, 75 
Priority, 630 


Pristine, 635 
Privacy, 636 

Privilege, prerogative, 636 
, right , 670 

Prue, n. 162 

, v. 757 

Probability, 172 
Probity, 479 
Proceed, to advance, 42 

, to arise , 85 

Proceed i n g, transaction , 

637 

— — — ■■ , process , 637 

Process, 637 
Procession, 638 
Proclaim, to announce , 73 

, to declare, 275 

Proclamation, 276 
Procrastinate, 282 
Procure, to gain , 432 

, to provide, 644 

Prodigal, 378 
Prodigious, 354 
Prodigy, 768 
Produce, n. 638 

— , to afford, 50 

, to effect. 34. 

, to make, 555 

Product, 638 
Product! n, produce, 638 
*» erfnrmanec, 

639 

Profane, 5 24 
Profess, 640 
Profession, 155 
Proficiency, 640 
Profit, advantage, 43 

, gain, 428 

Profligate, 640 
Profundity, 290 
Profuse, 378 
Profuseness, 640 
Profusion, 640 
Progenitors, 413 
Progeny, 594 
Prognostic, 595 
Prognosticate, 415 
Progress, proceeding, 637 

> proficiency, 640 

Progression, 640 
Progressive, 596 
Prohibit, 412 
Project, 29 3 
Prolific, 396 
Prolix, 306 
Prolong, 282 
Prominent, 641 
Promiscuous, G 4 1 
Promise, 64 1 
Promote, 348 
Prompt, diligent , 307 

, ready, 652 

Promulgate, 6 15 
Proneness, 498 
Pronounce, 755 
Proof, argument , 8 1 
, evidence, 64 2 


7113 

Proof, experience , J7 2 
Prop, 717 
Propagate, 714 
Propensity, 498 
Proper, 669 
Property, goods , 444 

, quality, 647 

Propitious, auspicious, 110 

, favourable, 39 1 

Prophesy, 415 
Proportion, rate , 65 1 

> symmetry, 73/ 

Proportionate, 642 
Proposal, 643 
Propose, to offer, 592 

> to purpose , 646 

Proposition, proposal, 643 

, sentence , 684 

Proprietor, 626 
Prorogue, 643 
Prosecute, 242 
Prosehte, 246 
Prospect, view, 758 

, landscape , 758 

Prosper, 408 
Prosperity, 7G5 
Prosperous, 420 
Protect, to defend , 279 

, to save, 675 

Protest, 48 
Protract, 282 
Prove, to argue, 84 

, to demonstrate, 6 13 

Proverb, 114 
Piovide, 644 
Providence, 6 # 14 
Provident, 164 
Provision, 390 
Provoke, aggravate, 52 

to awaken, 11 1 

> to excite , 369 

Prudence, judgment, 527 

, providence, 64 4 

, wisdom, 767 

Prudent, 644 
Prudential, 644 
Pry, 645 
Prying, 264 

Publish, to announce. 73 

, to declare , 275 

, to divulge, 6 15 

Puerile, 770 
Pull, 333 
Punctual, 364 
Punishment, 251 . 
Purchase, 156 
Pure, 189 
Purpose, s. 673 

* to desiyif ^ 292 

, to prop se, 646 

Pursue, to ful'<w, 410 

j to continue , 2~>55 

Push, 646 
Pur, 646 * 

Putrefy, 671 

• 

Quake. *87 
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Qualification, 640 
Qualified, 207 
Qualify, t:> Jit, 404 

, to temper. 647 

Quality, fashion, .‘390 

, property , 647 

Quality of, .‘*90 
Quantity, '208 
Quarrel, difference , 304 

, Ami/, 647 

Quarter, 328 
Query, 648 
Question, s* 648 

, to doubt , 331 

■ 1 ' ■ 1 , to ask) 91 

Quickness, 648 
Quiet, v. 78 

, ease , 337 

— , peace, GtO 

Quit, 589 
Quiver, v. 687 
Quote, 185 

Rare, course , 256 

, family , 387 

, generation , 648 

Rack, v. 149 
Radiance, 049 
Radiate, 689 
Rage, anger, 71 

, madness, 553 

Raise, /o heighten, 468 

, /o /{/V, 542 

Rally, 290 
Ramble, n. 309 

, v. 701 

Rancour, hatred, 463 

, malice, 556 

Range, to c/ass, 188 

. to wander, 7 61 

Rank, 188 
Ransom, 655 
Rapacious, 649 
Rapidity, 648 
Rapine, 649 
Rapture, 340 
Rare, 650 
Rash, 412 
Rashness, 650 
Rate, proportion , 65 1 

, taj', 736 

, value, 756 

, v. 360 

Ratio, 651 
Rational, 652 
Ravage, n. 651 

, v. 002 

Ravenous, 649 
Ray* gteeJn, 439 

, beam, 651 

Raze, 284 
Reach, 376 
Ready, easy, 338 

, apt,, 65*2 

Real, actual, 33 

, genuine, 5 i J 

Realize. 428 


Realm, 7 19 
Reason f argument, 84 

, cause, 1 67 

consideration , 230 

, sake, 073 

Reasonable, fair, 383 

— ■ , rational, 652 

Rebellion, contumacy, 245 

, insurrection, 515 

Re hound, 652 
Rebuff, 656 
Rebuke, 178 
Recall, 8 
Recant, 8 
Recapitulate, 659 
Recede, 652 
Receipt, 653 
Receive, to take, 7 33 

, to admit , 3 7 

Recent, 582 
Reception, 653 
Reciprocal, 575 
Reciprocity, 517 
Recital, 658 
Recite, 059 

Reckon, to calculate , 157 

, to count , 053 

Reckoning, 22 
Reclaim, 653 
Recline, 653 
Recognise, G54 
Recoil, 052 
Recollection, 566 
Recompense, compensation, 
200 

, gratuity, 448 

Reconcile, 217 
Record, v. 355 

, n. 654 

Recount, 657 
Recover, 054 
Recovery, 655 
Recreation, 69 
Recruit, 054 
Rectify, to amend, 66 

, to correct , 251 

Rectitude, 655 
Redeem, 655 
Redress, 055 
Reduce, 055 
Redundancy, 308 
Reel, 717 
Refer, to allude, 02 

, to relate, 650 

Refined, 624 
Refinement, 201 
Reflect, /./ consider , 229 

, to think, 741 

Reflection, 512 
Reform, to amend , 66 

, to correct, 25 1 

, to reclaim, 053 

, n. 650 

Reformation, 656 
lief ractory, 753 
Refrain, 14 
Refresh. 008 


Refuge,, l> 4 
Refuse, to deny, '-80 
-■ ■■ — to decline, 056 

«n. 334 

Refute, 224 
Regal, 67 1 
Regard, care , 163 
— — — , to attend to, 1 02 
- -■ — , to esteem 300 

— , to consider, 229 

, to refer to, 656 

Regardful, 568 
Regardless, 502 
Regimen, 411 
Region, 328 
Register, v. 355 

, record , 654 

, list, 545 

Regret, 208 

Regulate, to direct , 3t 7 

, to govern , 4 IS 

Rehearse, 659 
Reign, 345 
Reject, 656 
Rejoinder, 74 
Relate, to refer , 656 

, to recount , 657 

Relation, rental, 058 

, r eh Jive, 658 

Relative, 658 
Relationship, 531 
Relax, 658 
Relentless. 493 
Reliance, 286 
Relics, 659 
Relief, 655 

Relieve, to alleviate, 60 

, to help, 469 

Religious, 477 
Relinquish, to alutndm. 

, to leav, 5 w 

Relish, 734 
Reluctant. 107 
Remain, 241 
Remainder, 604 
Remains, leavings , 539 

, relics, 059 

Remaik, 059 
Uematkuhle, 3 77 
Remedy, v. 203 

-, n. 263 

Remembrame, 506 
Remembrancer, 573 
Reminiscence, 500 
Remiss, 581 
Remit, to forgive , 4 1 5 

— , to relax, 058 

Remnant. 064 
Remonstrate, 374 
ltemoise. 000 
Remote, 325 
Remuneration, 200 
Rend, 1 19 
Renew, 608 
Renovate, 668 
Renounce* 1 
Renown. 386 
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Renowned, 388 
Repair. (>?>4 
Reparation, (>f>4 
Repartee, 666 
Repay.., G65 
Repeal, 9 
Repeat, 659 
Repel, 056 
Repentance, 660 
Repetition, Gbl 
Repine, 209 
Reply, 71 
Report, fame, 387 
lie pose, s 3 37 

, v. 653 

Reprehension, GG1 
Representation, 691 
Repress, 661 
Reprieve, GG2 
Reprimand, 178 
Reprisal, 665 
Reproach, discredit. 313 

, contumely , GG2 

• , v. 139 

Reproach fui, 662 
Reprohate, adj. 0-10 

. v. 663 

Reproof, 661 
Reprove, 139, 178 
Repugnance, 107 
Repugnant, 43 
Reputation, character, 175 

* fame, 386 

, name, 5 77 

Repute, 577 
Request, v. 90 

---, n. 628 

Require, 284 

Requisite, 57 9 

Requital, vompt ijsntion, 206 

, rt tribution, 666 

Rescue, 283 
Research, 365 
Resemblance, 543 
Resentment, 70 
Reservation, 663 
Reserve, u. 663 

, v. 663 

Reside, 5 
Residue, 6G4 
Resign, to abandon , 1 

, to yive up , 137 

Residue, 664 
Resignation, 609 
Resist, 598 

Resolve, to determine, 298 

, to solve , 708 

Resolute, 274 
Resolution, 256 
Resort to, 427 
Resource, 372 
Respect, to esteem, 300 

, to honour. 480 

, to refer, 656 

Respectful, 336 

Ifespite, interval , 518 
, reprieve 662 


79T) 


Response, 7 I v 
Responsible, uccuijhtabfe, 74 
K to be * expansi- 
ble, 452 

Rest, cessation , 171 

, repose , 337 

, remainder , 664 

, to found , 421 

, to stand , 718 

Restitution, 6G4 
Restoration, restitution, 664 

, recovery , 655 

Restore, C65 
Restrain, to coerce , 196 

, repress, 661, 771 

, restrict , 665 

Restraint, 233 
Restrict, 145, GG5 
Restriction, 233 
Result, 228 
Retain, to hold , 474 

to reserve , 6G4 

Retaliation, 6G5 
Retard, to delay, 282 

, to hinder , 6GG 

Retinue, 638 
Retire, 652 
Retiiemcnt, G36 
Retort, 6G6 
Retract, 8 
Retreat, n. 98 

— , v. 652 

Retribution, 666 
Retrieve, 654 
Retrospect, 666 
Return, to restore , 665 

, to revert, 667 

Reveal, G45 
Revenge, 106 
Reverberate, 652 
Revere, 40 
Reverence, n. ill 

• , to adore , 40 

, to honour, 480 

Reverie, 333 
Reverse. G03 
Revert, 6G7 
Review, retrospect, 666 

, revisal. 668 

Revile, 667 
Revisal, 6G8 
Revision, GG8 
Revive, 6G8 
Revoke, to abjure, 8 

, to ab dish, 9 

Revolt, defection , 279 

, insurrection , 5l5 

Reward, 200 
Rhetoric, 343 
Riches, 6 68 

Ridicule, to lauyh at, 535 

, to deride , 290 

, li. 669 

Ridiculous. 536 
Right, straight, 721 

,just, 669 

, ii. 670 


Righteous, 442 
Rigid, 110 

Rigorous, austere, 110 

, hai^sh, 461 

Rim, 144 
Rind, 700 
Ripe, 670 
Rise, n. 600 

, to issue, 670 

, to arise, 85 

Risk. 465 
Rite, 417 
Rivalry, 208 
Road, 671 
Roam, 761 
Robbery, 289 
Robust, 725 
Roll, 545 
Romance, 379 
Room, 710 
Rot, 671 
Rotunditv, 671 
Rove, 761 
Hough, abrupt , 11 

, coarse, 195 

, harsh, 461 

Round ness, 671 
Round, ti. 183 
House, 111 
Rout, v. 124 
Route, 671 
Royal, 671 
Rub, 672 
Rude, coarse, 195 

, imjtertinent , 49 2 

Rueful, 617, 

Rugged, 11 
Ruin, bane, 1 18 

, destruction , 29 7 

, downfall, . 85 

Ruinous, 297 
Rule, order, 59S 

, guide, 454 

, maxim , 564 

, v. 445 

Ruling, 632 
Rumour, 387 
Rupture, 672 
Rural, 672 
Rustic, u. 255 
, adj. 672 

Sacrament, 550 
Sacred, 478 
Sad, dull, 334, 

, mournful , 574 

Safe, 673 
Sage, 673 
Sagacious, 67‘J 
Sagacitv, 613 
Sailor, 677 
Salary, 62 
Sake, 673 
Salubrious* 4£5 
Salutary, 465 
SalutiitWm, 673 
Salute, n. 673 
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Salute, v/2l 
Sanction, 254 
Sanctiiy, 4 77 
Sane. 710 
Sanguinary, 674 
Sap, v. 674 
Sapient, 673 
Sarcasm, 669 
Satiate, 675 
Satire, ridicule , 66£ 

, wit, 767 

Satisfaction, compensate w , 

206 

■ ■■' - , contentment. 

239 

Satisfy, to please, 674 

, to satiate , 675 

Saucy, 492 
Savage, cruel, 260 

, ferocious, 3 M 6 

Save, /o delict r, 283 

, /o Aec/?, 529 

, to spare , 67.) 

Saving, 590 
Saunter, 545 
Savour, 734 
Saw, saying , 1 14 
Say, 71 1 
Saving, 114 
Scale, v. 84 
Scandal, 313 
Scandalous, '>04 
Scanty, 120 
Scarce, 650 
Scarcely, 461 
Scarcity, 670 
Scatter, 713 
Scent, 703 
Scheme, 293 
Schismatic, 470 
Scholar, 676 
School, 676 
Science, 532 
Scoll, 676 
Scope, 738 
Scorn, 236 
Scornful, ‘238 
Scream, 261 
Screen, 253 
Scribe, 769 
Scruple, 677 
Scrupulous. 22 7 
Scrutinize, 6 15 
Scrutiny, 360 
Scum, 334 
■Srurrilous, 062 
Seal, 677 
Seaman. 677 
Search, u. 365 

, v. 366, 680 

i_ Season, 742 
Seasonaole, 743 
Recede, 652 
Seclusion, 636 
Second, v. 678 

f «dj. 678 

Secondary, 678 


Secrecy, 2J j 

Secret, MaUdestine . 187 

, hidden, STS 

Secrete, 214 

, oneself, 12 

Sectarian, 470 
Sectary, 470 
Secular, 679 
Secure, certain, 170 

, safe , 673 

Security, depcsit , 287 

— - , fence, 395 

, to be semrity , 

452 

Sedate, 213 
Sediment, 334 
Sedition, 515 
Seditious, factious, 381 

■ , tumultuous , 748 

Seduce, 63 
Sedulous, 679 
See, to look, 543 

, to perceive, 680 

Seek, 680 
Seem, 680 
Seemly, 126 
Seize, 537 
Seizure, 162 
Select, v. 152 
Self-conceit, 681 
Self-sufficiency, 681 
Self-will, 681 
Semblance, 692 
Senior, 681 

Sensation, sentiment , 685 

, feeling, 393 

Sense, feeling, 393 

, judgment, 682 

— , signification , 695 

Sensibility, 394 
Sensible, to be sensible, 393 

, sensitive , 683 

■, perceptible , 683 

Sensitive, 68.3 
Sensualist, 683 
Sentence, decision, 274 

, period, 684 

■, v. 684 

Sententious, 685 
Sentient, 683 
Sentiment, sensation , 685 
opinion , 597 
Sentimental, 085 
Sentinel, 453 
Separate, different , 304 

— , to abstract , 16 

— — — — , to divide , 329 

, to disjoin , 685 

Sepulchre, 449 
Sepulture, 153 
Sequel, 686 
Serene, 160 
Series, course, 686 

»i> , order, 729 

Serious, eager , 336 

, grave. 449 

Servant. 686 


•Service, ’avail, 7 5«h 

, benefit, 133 

Servitude, 687 
Set, 64b 
Set free, 425 
Settle, to compose , 212 

, to determine , 406 

— - — , to establish. 405 

, to limit, 406 

Sever, 685 
Several, 305 
Severe, austere , 110 

, harsh, 461 

, strict , 724 

Sex, 430 
Shackle, 171 
Shade, 687 
Shadow, 687 
Shake, to tremble , 687 

, to agitate , 688 

Shallow, 730 
Shame, 314 
Shameless, 490 
Shape, 417 
Share, to divide, 330 

, to partake, 608 

, s. 6UG 

Sharp, 688 
Shed, v. 626 
Shelter, 98 

, to cover. 253 

, to harbour , 457 

Shift, 361 
Shine, 689 
Shock, 689 
Shocking, 419 
Shoot, 689 
Short, GUO 
Shove, 646 

Show, outside appeara 
692 

, exhibition , 691 

, parade , 692 

, to point out, 690 

, to exhibit, 69 1 

Showy, 693 
Shrewd, 33 
Shriek, 261 
Shrink, 715 
Shudder, 687 
Shun, 109 
Shut, 194 
Sick, 693 
Sickly, 693 
Sickness, 694 
Sight, 691 
Sign, mark, 558 

, signal, 694 

Signal, 694 

memorable , 694 
Signalize, 694 
Significant, 69 1 
Signification, 695 
Signify, to express, 375 

, to denote , 285 

, to imply, 695 

, to avail 696 



Silence, 696 
Silent, 696 
Silly, f)97 
Similarity, 543 
Simile, f>97 
Similitude, simile, 697 

, hkr.w ss, 543 

Simple, a* mile, fi9 7 

, sit) if) 697 

Simulation, G98 
Sin, 2.') 8 

Sincere, can did, 161 

, hearty , 40 (j 

— , true , 698 

Single, solitary, 707 

, one, 596 

, simple, 697 

Singular, single, 697 

, rare , 650 

, particular , 608 

Sink, 386 
Site, 621 

Situation, circumstance , 184 

, place , 619 

, condition , 698 

Size, 700 
Sketch, v. 283 

, n. 700 

Skilful. 192 
Skin, 700 
Slack, 700 
Slander, 91 
Slant, v. 701 
Slavery. 687 
Slaughter, n. 164 

, v. 530 

Slay, 530 
Sleep, 701 , 

Sleepy, 701 
Slender, 740 
Slide, 702 
Slight cursory, 265 

-, slender , 740 

, v. 324 

Slim, 740 
Slip, 702 
Slope, 701 
Slothful, 496 
jIow, 702 
Sluggish, 496 
Slumber, 701 
Sly, 262 
Small, 5 -16 
Smear, 702 
Smell, 703 
Smooth, 362 
Smother, to suppress , 720 
to suffocate , 729 
latch, 53 7 
leer, 676 
aoak, 704 

iober, abstemious , 15 

j grave . 704 

Sobriety, 571 
Social, convivial , 247 

sociable , 704 

Sociable, 704 
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Society, association 

, communitf, , 204 

fellowship, 395 

, company , 705 

Soft, 705 . 

Soil, v. 718 
Sojourn, 5 
Soldier- like, 563 
Sole, 707 
Solemn, 4 19 
Solicit, 128 
Solicitation, 706 
Solicitude, 162 
Solid,//m, d() 3 
hard , 458 

, substantial , 728 

Solitary, alone, 64 

, sole, 707 

— desert, 707 

Solve, 708 
Some, 708 
Soon, 708 
Sooth, 59 
Sordid, 5G5 
Sorrow, 50 
Sorry, 708 
Sort, 530 
Sovereign, 635 
Soul, 708 
Sound, adj. 710 

, s. 710 

Source, origin , 600 

, spring , 715 

Space, 710 
Spacious, 67 
Spare, afford, 51 

} to save , 675 

Sparing, 590 
Spark. 429 
Sparkle, 689 
Speak, to say, 711 

, to talk, 7 1 1 

, to utter , 755 

Special, 712 
Species, 530 
Specific, 712 
Specimen, 248 
Specious, 67 
Speck, 140 
Spectacle, 691 
Spectator, 549 
Spectre, 760 
Speculation, 739 
Speech, address, 35 
- — - - , language, 533 
Speechless, 696 
Speed, v. 461 
Spend, to exhaust, 712 

to expend, 7\ 'i 

Sphere, 183 
Spill, 62 6 
Spirit, 73 
Spirited, 713 
Spiritual, incorporeal , 500 ^ 

— — , ghostly, 713 

Spirituous, 713 
Spite, 556 
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Splendour, brightness, 152 

■ , pomp, 554 

Splenetic, 440 
Split, 150 * 

Spoil, 143 
Spontaneously, 766 
Sport, amusement , 69 

, play, 62 1 

■, v, 526 

Sportive^ 547, 621 
Spot, place, 621 

, stain, 140 

Spotless, 140 
Spout, v. 716 
Sprain, 721 
Spread, to scatter, 713 

, to expand, 714 

circulate, 714 
Sprightly, cheerful, 180 

, live, v, 547 

Spring, 715 

, arise, 85 

, to start , 7 15 

Sprinkle, 715 
Sprout, 716 
Spruce, 402 
Spurious, 716 
Spurt, 716 
Spy, 344 
Squander, 712 
Squeamish, 390 
Squeeze, to break, 149 
-■ — > to press , 629 

Stability, 231 
Stable, 403 
Stall, prop, *717 

, stick . 717 

Stagger, 717 
, Stagnate, 718 
Stain, n. 140 

, to colour, 197 

■, to soil , 718 

Stammer, 47 1 
Stamp, n. 558 

, v. 677 

Stand, 7 18 
Standard, 260 
Stare, 429 
Start, 715 
Startle, 715 
State, condition , 698 

, realm, 710 

Station, condition , 219 

■, place , 619 

Stately, 553 " 

Stay, n. 717 

, v. 241 

Steadiness, 23 1^ 

Steal away, 12 
Steep, v. 704 
Step, 604 
Stern, 1 10 
Stick, n. 2X7 

, to aahe? t* y 719 

* 405 

Stifle, /b suppress, 720 
, to suffocate, 729 
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Stigma, #61 
Stimulate, 347 
Still, v. 78 
Stipend, 62 «■ 

Stifr. 720 
Stir up, 111 
Stock, 720 
Stop, n. 171 

, to check, 179 

, to hinder, 4 73 

, to stand, 718 

Stor^. 720 
Storm, 151 
Story, anecdote , 69 

, tale, 721 

Stout, 250 
Strain, stress, 7 21 
Straight, 721 
Strait, 722 
Strange, 608 
' Stranger, 7sZ 
Stratagem, 88 
St i ay, 299* 

Stream, n. 723 

, v. 409 

Strengthen, 723 
Strenuous, 723 
Stress, strain , 7'Zl 

, emphasis, 724 

Stretch, 376 
Strict, 724 
Stricture, 71 
Strife, contention , 7 25 

, discord , 312 

Strike, 124 
Strip, 136 

*' Strive, to contend , 725 

, to endeavour , 351 

Stroke, 142 
Stroll, 761 
Strong, co/ent, 197 

,Ji)m, 725 

Structure, 340 
Struggle, 351 
Stubborn, 589 
Study, 103 
Stupid, 726 
Sturdy, 725 
Stutter, 471 
Style, n. 301 

, v. 5 77 

Suavity, 726. 

Subdue, to conquer, 226 

— , to overbear, 601 

, to subject, 728 

Subject, matter , 564 

. , object, 58 7 

, liable, 726 

, subordinate , 727 

v. 728 

Subjoin, 49 
Subjugate, 728 
i Sublime, 450 
Submissive, coihpliant, 212 

, humble , 483 

. , obedient , 586 

— — , passive , 610 


Subtil itg£l 1 
Subordinate, 727 
Suborn, 420 
Subservient, 727 
Subside, 728 
Subsist, 121 
Subsistence, 546 
Substantial, 728 
Substitute, 173 
Subterfuge, 3GI 
Subtle, 262 
Subtract, 277 
Subveit, 603 
Succeed, 410 
Successful, 420 
Succession, 729 
Successive, 729 
Succinct, 690 
Succour, 469 
Sulfer, to admit , 38 

, to let, 539 

> to Lear, 739 

Sufficient, 354 
Suffocate, 729 
Suffrage, 7G0 
Suggest, to allude . 62 

• , to hint , 473 

Suggestion, 300 
Suit, n. 628 

, to agree, 55 

, to Jit, 401 

Suitable, becoming, 126 

■ , conform atdc, 2 -3 

, convenient, 245 

, correspondent , 252 

Suitor, 552 
Sullen, 440 
Sully, 718 • 

Summary, s. 1 1 

, adj. 690 

Summon, toculf \ 159 

, to cite, 186 

Sundry, 305 
Supersede, 602 
Supeilicial, 730 
Superficies, 730 
Superfluity, 308 
Superintendance, 514 
Superiority, 367 
Superscription, 308 
Supine, 503 
Supple, 403 
Supplicate, 128 
Supply, 644 
Support, livelihood, 546 

, stag, 717 

■, to countenance, 254 

— , to hold, 4 76 

, second , 678 

, to suffer , 123 

-, to sustain , 731 

Suppose, to conceive, SO 

■, to think, 741 

Supposition, 225 
Suppositious, 716 
Suppress, to repress , 661 
, to stifle, 720 


Sure, 170 
Surface, 730 
Surge, ^62 
Surmise, 225 
Sui mount, 226 
Suipass, 3 67 
Surprize, 768 
Surrender, 436 
Surround, 730 
Survey, retrospect , 166 

, view, 758 

Survive, 603 
Susceptibility, 394 
Suspense, 332 
Suspicion, 328, 5*25 
Sustain, 731 
Sustenance, 546 
Swam, 255 
Swallow np, 14 
Swarm, 575 
Swav, 505 
Swcil, 467 
Swerve, 299 
Swiftness, 648 
Sycophant. 107 
Symbol, 398 
Symmetry, 732 
Sympathy, 732 
Symptom, 553 
Synod, 93 
System, 733 

Tacit, 696 
Taciturnity, 696 
2 Taint, 235* 

Take, 733 

heed, 454 

hold of, 537 

leave, 539 

pains, 532 

Tale, novel , 379 

. story , 721 

Talent, faculty, 6 

,gi t, 133 

, gen ius , 516 

Talk, 711 
Talkative, 734 
Tall, 472 
Tame, 431 

Tantalize, to aggravate, 55 

, to tease, 736 

Tardy, 702 
Tarnish, 718 
Tarry, 545 
Tartness, 27 
Task, 769 
Taste, palate, 605 

1 flavour, 734 

> genius, 735 

Taunt, 736 
Tautology, 661 
Tax, duty, 735 

, rate, 736 

Teach, 506 
Tear, v. 149 
Tease, 736 
Tedious, slow , 7 02 
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Tedious, wearisome, 76 4 
Tegument, 734 
Tell, 711 
Temerity, 650 
Temper, disposition , 323 

— , frame, 422 

, humour , 484 

, v. 647 

Temperament, frame, 422 

, temperature , 

737 

Temperance, 571 
Temperate, 15 
Temperature, 737 
Tempest, 151 
Temple, 737 
Temporal, 679 
Temporary, 737 
Temporizing, 744 
Tempt, to allure , 63 

, to try, 74S 

Tenacious, 738 
Tendency, inclination, 498 

, drift, 738 

Tender, v. 592 
Tenderness, 134 
Tenet, doctrine, 331 

, position , 738 

Term, article , 87 

— , limit , 738 

word, 769 

Terminate, to complete , 210 

, to end , 350 

Terrible, formidable, 419 

— , terrific, 391 

Tcrrilic, 391 
Territory, 739 
Terror, 58 
Test, 372 
Testify, 375 
Testimony, 612 
Thankfulness, 739 
Theologian, 339 
Theory, 739 
Therefore, 740 
Thick, 740 
Thin, 740 

Think, to refect, 741 

■ , to supjwe, 741 

Thought, 486 
Thoughtful, 742 
Thoughtless, 581 
hreat, 742 
in eaten in g, 490 
Thrifty, 590’ \ 

Thrive, 408 
Throng, 5 75 
Throw, 166 
Thrust, 646 
Thwart, 598 
Tide, 723 
Tidings, 583 
Tie, 138 
Tillage, 262 
Tin^p, duration , 135 

j season , 7 12 

, period, 7 1 1 


Timely, 743 
Times past, 419 
Timeserving, 7 14 
Timid, 52 
Timorous, 52 . 

Tinge, 197 
Tint, 198 
Tire, 764 
Tiresome, 764 
Title, 576 
Toil, 769 
Token, 558 
Tolerate, 38 
Toll, 734 
Tomb, 4 19 
Tone, 710 
Tongue, 533 
Too, 64 
Tool,. 5 15 
Torment, n. 744 

, v. 736 

Torpid, 586 
Torture, 7 44 
Toss, 687 
Total, gross , 452 

, whole. 765 

Totter, 717 
Touch, 234 
Tour, circuit , 183 

, excursion , 369 

Trace, v. 291 

, n. 560 

Track, 560 
Tract, essay, 360 

, district, 3-8 

Tractable, 330 
Trade, business. 155 

> 744 

' Traffic, 744 
Train, 638 
Traitorous, 745 
Tranquillity, 610 
Transact, 581 
Transaction, 638 
Transcend, 367 
Transcribe, 248 
Transfigure, 7 15 
Transform, 745 
Transgress, 508 
Transgression, 591 
Transient, 737 
Transitory, 737 
Transparent, 612 
Transport, v. 122 

, n. 340 

Travel, 526 

Treacherous, faithless , 384 

, insidious, 511 

, traitorous , 745 

Treasonable, 746 ’ 

Treasure, v. 745 
Treat, 392 
Treat for, 581 
Treatise, 360 
Treatment, 7 16 
Tremble, 687 
Trembling, 746 


Tremendous, 391 
Tremor, agitation, 53 

, trembling , 746 

Trepidation, agitation, 53 , 

, trembling , 7 $ 

Trespass, 591 
Trial, attempt , 101 

experiment , 372 

Tribute, 734 
Trick, n. 88 

>, v. 368 

Trifling, 746 
Trip, 369 
Trivial, 746 
Troop, 717 
Trouble, to afflict , 50 

, to nidurbs 747 

Troubles, 30‘) ( 
Troublesome, 747 
Truck. 368 
True. 698 
Trust, belief 130 

, hope, 481 

«, v. 221 

T rusty, 384 

Truth, 747 

Try, 748 

Tug, 333 

Tumble, 385 

Tumid, 748 

Tumult, 156 

Tumultuary, 748 

Tumultuous, tumultuary. 748 

, turbulent. 7 13 

Turbulent, 743 
Turgid, 748 j 
T urn, 166 

, to bend, 749 

, to wind, 749 

Twirl, 749 
Twist, 749 
Type, 398 
Tyrannical, 13 

Ultimate, 534 
Umpire, 527 
Unbelief, disbelief. 310 

, infidelity, 7 50 

Unblemished, 140 
Unbodied, 5l)0 
Unbounded, 146 
Unceasingly, 498- 
Uncertain, 332 
Unconcerned, 502 
Uuconquerable, 6-2 
Uncover, 750 
Uncovered, 119 
Undaunted, 143 
Undeniable, 504 
Under, 750 
Undermine, 674 
Understand, 216 
Understanding, 7" 
|Undertak'ing*lU2 
Undetermined, 751 
Uneven, *5i/b 
Unfaithful, 381 
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Unfeelrng, 451 
Unfold, 752 
Ungovernable, 753 
IJphappy, 752 
Uniform, 357 
Unimportant, 752 
Uninterruptedly, 493 
Unite, to add , 34 
■■■ to connect , 226 
Universal, 430 
Unlearned, 4S8 
Unlettered, 488 
Unless, 753 
Unlike, 305 
Unlimited, 146 
Unmerciful, 460 
Unoffending, 753 
Unquestionable, 504 
Unravel, 752 
Unrelenting, 493 
Unruly, 753 
Unsearchable, 753 
Unsettled, 751 
Unspeakable, 753 
Unspotted, 140 
Unsteady, 751 
Untoward, 113 
Untruth, 754 
Unutterable, 753 
Unwilling, 107 
Unworthy, 754 
Upbraid,* 139 
Upon, 10 

Uprightness, honesty , 479 

■ , rectitude, 055 

Uproar, 156 

Urbanity, 726 
Urge, 347 
Urgent, 630 
Usage, custom , 754 

, treatment , 74G 

Use, n. 755 

, v. 346 

Use endeavours, 532 
Usually, 203 
Usurp, 82 
Utility, 42, 755 
Utler, to express, 375 

■ - , to speak, 755 

Vacancy, 755 
Vacant, empty, 346 

, idle, 488 

Vacuity, 755 
Vague, 549 
^Vain, idle, 488 

, ineffectual, 756 

Valour, >17 
Valuable, 756 
Value, n. 756 

, v. 757 

Vanish, 310 
Vanity, 633 
Vanquish ,*220’ 

Variable, 175 . 

V ariatien, change, ' 1 7 4 
— , variety . 757 


INDEX. 

Variety, variation , 757 

— «•■, difference, 303 

Various, 305 
Varnish, 441 
Vary, to change , 173 

, t<> differ , 302 

Vast, 354 
Vaunt, 44 1 
Vehement, 759 
Veil, 192 
Velocity, 648 
Venal, 757 
Venerate, 40 
Venial, 757 
Venom, 623 
Venfcure, 465 
Veracity, 747 
Verbal, 757 
Verge, 144 
Versatile, 175 
Vestige, 560 
Vex, to displease , 321 

, to tease , 736 

Vexation, 758 
Vexatious, 747 
Vice, crime, 258 

, imperfection, 491 

Vicinity, 582 
Vicissitude, 174 
Victor, 227 
Vie, 725 
View, aim, 5G 

, prospect, 758 

, v. 548 

Vigilant, 761 
Vigour, 352 
Vile, 120 
Vilify, 667 

Vindicate, to assert, 95 
, to avenge, 106 

• , to defend, 279 

Violate, 508 
Violence, 413 
Violent, 759 
Visage, 379 
Visib.e, 77 
Vision, 760 
Visionary, 356 
Visitant, 454 
Visitor, 454 
Vivacious, 547 
Vivacity, 73 
Vocabulary, 301 
Vocal, 757 
Voice, 760 
Void, 346 
Volatility, 543 
Voluntarily, 766 
Voluntary, 448 
Voluptuary, 683 
Voracious, 649 
Vote, 760 
Vouch, 48 
Voyage, 526 
V ulgar, 202 

Wages, 62 


Wait for, 760 

on, 103 

Wakeful, 761 
War., 605 

Wander, to deviate, 299 
■ , to stroll, 76 1 

Want, ii. 626 

■, v. 702 

Ware, s. 202 
Warlike, 563 
Warm, 466 
Warmth, 402 
Warning, 39 
Warrant, 452 
Wary, 168 
Waste, to spend, 712 

, to consume , 296 

Watch, to guard, 453 

• , to observe, 588 

Watchful. 761 
Water, 677 
Waterman, 677, 762 
Wave, 762 
Waver, 409 
Wavering, 752 
Way, 763 
Weak, 763 
Weaken, 763 
Weakness, 492 
Wealth, 668 
Weapons, 86 
Weariness, 391 
Wearisome, 764 
Weary, 764 
Wedding, 562 
Wedlock, 563 
Weep, 261 

Weight, importance, 49 

- , heaviness , 764 

, burden, 765 

Weighty, 467 
Well-being, 765 
Welcome, 17 
Welfare, 765 
Wheedle, 196 
Whim, 424 
Whimsical, 389 
Whirl, 749 
Whole, all, 59 

■ , entire , 765 

Wholesome, 465 
Wicked, bad, 116 
— — — , iniquitous , 766 
Wide, 534 
Will, v. 766 
Willingly, 766 ~ 

Wily, 262 
Win, 26 
Wind, v. 749. 
Wisdom, 767 
Wish, to desire, 294 

, .to will, 766 

Wit, ingnwity , 508 

, humour, 7 67 

Withdraw, 652 
Withstand, 598 
Without intermission 
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Witness, 2§7 
Woeful, 617 
Wonder, v. 7G8 

, n. 768 

Wooer, 1152 
f ord, promise, 641 

, term, 70 9 

, ork, labour, 769 

, production , 639 

, v, 2S 

Worldly, 679 


Worship, v. 40 ^ \ 

Worth, desert, 29 P 

— , value , 756 

Worthless. 754 
Wrangle. 525 
Wrath, 70 
Wrench, 749 
Wrest, 749 
Wretched, 752 
Wring, 749 
Writer, penmen, 769 


Writer, author , 17\j 
Writhe, 749 
Wrong, 510 

Yet, 482 

Yield, to afford, 50 

, t > hear, 122 

, to comply , 2 1 1 

, to give up, 

Yielding, 212 
Youthful, 770 
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